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We  wish  all  our  subscribers  a happy  New  Year. 


Is  your  subscription  paidl  The  time  of  year  for 
sending  notices  to  delinquent  subscribers  will  soon 
be  at  hand.  Do  not  wait  to  receive  a notice.  Begin 
the  New  Year  by  sending  in  your  subscription. 


Last  month  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  a 
local  agent  in  a county  of  Pennsylvania  took  forty- 
five  subscriptions  for  Tiie  School  News  in  his  coun- 
ty. Since  then  an  agent  in  another  county  of  the 
same  state  sent  in  fifty-one  subscriptions.  For  such 
favors  we  are  very  thankful.  We  wish  that  such 
lists  could  be  secured  in  every  county  of  the  great 
Keystone  State,  and  every  other  state  of  the  Union. 
Every  subscriber,  who  thinks  that  The  School  News 
is  a helpful  journal  and  worth  its  subscription  price, 
is  asked  to  recommend  it  to  his  fellow  teachers.  There 
are  thousands  of  teachers  and  persons  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  who  would  cheerfully  subscribe  for 
The  School  News,  if  they  were  shown  a copy.  We 
want  to  add  ten  thousand  new  names  to  the  subscrip- 
tion list  during  1892. 


D PHIS  PSP  HI  Q Of  citJ7  schools  and  County  Super- 
rmftUEi  HLO  intendents  of  Illinois  are  request- 
ed to  read  the  article  on  page  3 of  this  number,  en- 
titled “A  uniform  course  of  study  for  country  and 
city  schools,”  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Gooden,  of  Pana,  111. 
We  believe  that  a course  of  study  which  outlines  the 
work  in  detail  would  be  much  better  for  city  schools 
than  the  course  usually  found  in  such  schools.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  opinions  of  others  on  this 
subject. 


COUNTY  of  a number  of  states 

SUPERINTENDENTS  will  receive  this  number 
of  The  School  News.  We  think  that  every  super- 
intendent should  be  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  rural  schools  of  his  county.  We  wish  that  every 
school  officer  of  the  United  States  knew  of  the  plan 
of  grading  the  country  schools  that  was  successfully 
introduced  into  Central  Illinois  some  years  ago.  We 
ask  a careful  reading  of  pages  2 and  3 of  this  journal. 
A course  of  study  has  been  successfully  used  in  many 
counties  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  South  Dakota, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states. 


Avoid  making  excuses  to  visitors  for  the  defects 
of  your  school.  Franklin,  I think,  said  that  “a  man 
who  is  good  for  making  excuses  is  good  for  nothing 
else.” — 'Page. 
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GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


(Continued  from  last  month.) 

County  Superintendents  who  are  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  country7  schools,  but  who  do  not 
know  what  has  been  done  in  many  counties  toward 
grading  them,  should  read  page  2 of  The  School 
News  for  October,  November,  and  December;  also, 
the  following  statements  taken  from  the  Illinois 
School  Report  for  1887-88.  Readers  of  this  journal, 
teaching  in  counties  where  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  grade  the  rural  schools,  may  do  some  good  mission- 
ary work  by  reading  at  teachers’  meetings  what  county 
superintendents  say  about  this  grand  movement. 


* * * * We  decided  to  adopt  a course  of 
study.  The  Manual  has  since  been  printed  and  is  in 
use  all  over  the  county.  Monthly  examinations  are 
held  on  the  work  as  outlined,  the  questions  being  for- 
warded from  my  office.  The  Manual  was  introduced 
without  much  trouble,  and  already  promises  excellent 
results. — John  Jimison,  Co.  Supt.  Adams  Co. 


The  schools  generally  in  the  county  are  advanc- 
ing, which  is  due  mainly  to  following  a Course  of 
Study,  having  a plan  and  some  definite  end  in  view, 
thus  making  supervision  mean  something.  Those 
teachers  who  used  the  Course  of  Study  last  year  would 
not  do  without  it,  and  this  year  I expect  every  teacher 
to  “fall  into  line.” — Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Co.  Supt. 
Alexander  Co. 


The  country  schools  throughout  the  county  will 
be  supplied  with  a uniform  course  of  study  and  clas- 
sification register  to  be  used  during  the  coming  year. 
Teachers  will  be  held  to  monthly  reviews  and  exam- 
inations of  pupils  in  those  schools.  The  readiness 
with  which  material  has  been  supplied  and  the  almost 
universal  willingness  with  which  our  teachers  take 
hold  of  this  work,  is  evidence  of  some  progress. 

Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  Co.  Supt.  Cass  Co. 

The  schools  of  this  county  have  been  doing  their 
work  fairly  well,  I believe.  They  begin  generally 
earlier  in  the  fall,  and  fewer  teachers  are  engaged  for 
short  terms.  The  Course  of  Study  is  more  closely 
followed  each  year,  and  is  harmonizing  the  work  to  a 
great  extent.  There  is  very  little  complaint  about 
changing  text- books,  and  the  difficulties  heretofore 
experienced  by  pupils  moving  from  district  to  district 
are  disappearing.  Our  schools  are  so  much  alike,  and 
are  doing  so  nearly  the  same  work,  that  those  who  are 
forced  to  change  their  residence  find  classes  suited  to 
them  wherever  they  go. — G.  R.  Shawhan,  Co.  Supt. 
Champaign  Co. 

A.  decided  step  is  taken  toward  more  systematic 
and  uniform  work.  This  may  be  attributed,  chiefly, 
to  the  system  of  grading  the  country  schools,  which 
we  have  been  trying  for  the  last  few  years  to  inau- 
gurate. While  we  have  not  obtained  fully  the  results 
the  system  contemplates,  yet  we  feel  that  great  good 
has  been  accomplished  by  directing  the  teachers’  minds 
into  the  same  channel  of  thought,  thereby  securing 
greater  uniformity  of  qualifications  and  methods. 

S.  A.  McKnight,  Co.  Supt.  Clay  Co. 


Last  year  a uniform  Course  of  Study  was  intro- 
duced into  the  rural  schools  of  this  count}-,  and  it  met 
with  but  little  opposition. — L.  Decius,  Co'.  Supt.  Cum- 
berland Co. 

Up  to  the  present  year  the  country  schools  have 
been  without  any  course  of  study  or  systematic  plan 
of  work,  the  teachers  working  at  random  or  taking  up 
and  following  any  line  that  seemed  best  to  them. 
This  year,  however,  we  will  start  in  with  a carefully 
prepared  course,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  means 
of  bringing  about  better  and  more  systematic  work  in 
the  ungraded  schools. — F.  E.  Matlieny,  Co.  Supt. 
Hardin  Co. 


Early  in  the  year  1887,  I procured  a number  of 
copies  of  the  “School  Room  Guide,”  a course  of  study 
for  ungraded  schools,  and  placed  a copy  in  the  hands 
of  each  teacher  in  the  county  with  instructions  as  to 
the  use  of  the  same.  As  I visited  the  schools  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county,  I made  special  effort  to  in- 
struct teachers  in  their  use.  Most  of  our  teachers 
have  made  an  honest  effort  to  classify  and  grade  the 
rural  schools  in  accordance  with  this  outline.  * * * 
As  a result  we  have  more  system  and  have  made  a 
good  beginning  in  the  work  of  classifying  and  grad- 
ing our  country  schools. — M.  R.  Chambers,  Co.  Supt. 
Jo  Daviess  Co. 

Another  sign  of  progress  is  the  success  that  has 
followed  the  gradual  working  in  of  Trainer's  Manual 
for  country  schools  throughout  the  county. — Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Emery,  Co,  Supt.  Peoria  Co. 

We  use  the  Manual  and  Guide  and  nearly  every 
school  had  work  on  exhibition  at  the  institute,  and 
promises  a better  display  next  year.— Thos.  H.  Sheri- 
dan, Co.  Supt.  Pope  Co. 

The  graded  schools  of  this  county  are  superin- 
tended by  thoroughly  competent  principals,  and  they 
are  annually  sending  out  fine  classes  of  graduates. 
It  is  with  a deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I refer  to 
the  work  being  done  in  the  rural  schools.  Since  1884 
the  schools  of  our  rural  districts  and  villages  have 
been  using  the  School  Room  Guide  with  ever-increas- 
ing interest.  The  Guide  provides  for  regular  exami- 
nations, and  aims  to  grade  the  schools  of  the  country. 
Although  perfection  has  not  been  reached,  we  are 
sure  that  our  country  schools  have  been  made  very 
much  more  effective  and  satisfactory  than  they  were 
under  the  old  “go-as-you-please”  plan.  Central  and 
final  examinations  supplement  the  work  of  the  Guide. 
Without  these,  the  work  of  The  new  system  loses 
much  of  its  effectiveness. — B.  F.  Hendricks,  Co.  Supt. 
Whiteside  Co. 

The  “Manual  and  Guide”  was  introduced  into 
this  county  in  1882,  and  its  use  has  been  continued 
until  the  present  time  with  constantly  increased  inter- 
est and  profit.  By  this  plan  each  school  is  divided 
into  primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  divisions, 
and  the  teacher  is  supplied  with  an  outline  of  work 
for  each,  arranged  by  months.  Each  pupil  of  the  ad- 
vanced division  is  also  supplied  with  an  outline  of 

the  work.  At  the  ead  of  each  month’s  work  the  su- 
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perintendent  sends  to  each  school  questions  for  the 
examination  of  all  the  grades.  The  teachers  hold 
these  examinations,  grade  the  papers,  tabulate  the  re- 
sults, and  send  reports  to  the  parents.  The  manu- 
scripts are  preserved  for  the  inspection  of  the  super- 
intendent. The  schools  are  arranged  in  groups,  and 
in  February  or  March  of  each  year  all  the  pupils  in 
the  advanced  division  of  each  group,  who  have  done 
well  in  their  monthly  examinations,  meet  the  superin- 
tendent at  the  central  school  of  the  group  for  an  ex- 
amination. Each  pupil  receives  from  the  Superin- 
tendent a certiticate  of  standing  and  rank  in  this  ex- 
amination, and  all  who  make  the  required  average  in 
it  are  admitted  to  the  final  examination  held  at  the 
countv  seat  in  March  each  year.  Usually  nearly  two 
hundred  attend  this  examination  in  this  county. 
These  papers,  like  those  of  the  centrals,  are  graded  by 
the  superintendent  and  a report  of  his  standing  in 
each  branch  and  his  rank  in  the  class  is  sent  to  each 
pupil.  By  this  means  the  advanced  pupils  become  in- 
terested in  securing  not  only  a high  standard  of 
scholarship,  but  a standard  high  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  pupils  of  the  county.  Teachers  have 
thus  become  interested  in  pupils  of  other  schools,  and 
have  been  led  to  seek  the  best  possible  means  of  ad- 
vancing their  own.  Parents  and  friends  have  become 
interested  in  the  work  and  manifest  this  interest  by 
attending  the  central  and  final  examinations,  and  in 
every  way  encouraging  the  pupils.  School  officers  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  the  system  and  cheerfully 
furnish  the  necessary  supplies.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  results  of  this  plan  of  work  as  secured  in 
this 'county:  Better  teaching,  greater  interest  and 

diligence  on  the  part  of  pupils,  less  difficulty"  in  gov- 
erning, longer  terms,  more  regular  attendance,  pupils 
remain  longer  in  school,  more  of  them  are  prepared 
to  enter,  and  do  enter  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
— T.  L.  Evans,  Co.  Supt.  Mason  Co. 


A UNIFORM  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  COUN- 
TRY AND  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

W.  T Gooden,  Pana,  111. 

Friend  Parker: 

Whatever  of  superiority  existed  in  the  past  in 
the  schools  Of  our  cities  over  those  of  rural  commu- 
nities was  -largely  due  to  a closer  gradation  and  a 
stricter  supervision.  However,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  “Course  of  Study  or  Manual  and  Guide”  into 
the  rural  schools  of  Illinois,  this  gap — thanks  to  the 
skillful  manipulation  of  the  efficient  County  Superin- 
tendent— is  growing  beautifully  less. 

For  a long  time  an  earnest  advocate  of  some  uni- 
form system  of  gradation  and  instruction  in  our 
country-  schools,  I have  watched  with  growing  pride 
the  rapid  progress  made  where  the  new  plan  has  been 
thoroughly’  tested.  Indeed  I have  come  to  believe,  and 
very  seriously’  too,  that  another  step  may  safely  be 
taken,  is  even  desirable,  namely,  the  adoption  of  the 
same  “Course”  for  both  city  and  country. 

In  the  cities,  and  in  most  villages  in  Illinois,  the 
schooL  are  organized  under  a plan  of  their  own,  and 
are  practically  independent  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. This  ought  not  to  be  so.  Such  schools  are, 
and  of  a right  ought  to  lie,  a part  and  parcel  of  the 


general  system  of  our  great  commonwealth,  and  un- 
der the  same  general  management  as  the  rural  schools. 
To  this  end  it  would  seem  manifestly  just  and  appro- 
priate that  all  the  schools  of  the  county  be  organized 
and  conducted  on  the  same  basis,  subject  to  the  same 
authority. 

Those  schools  best  subserve  the  object  intended 
wherein  a thorough  and  systematic  course  of  study  is 
laid  out  and  patiently  and  conscientiously  followed 
under  the  intelligent  direction  of  wise  executive  au- 
thority. 

After  a careful  examination  of  many  so-called 
“courses  of  study,”  I find,  with  a single  exception, 
none  more  comprehensive,  none  more  complete  in 
detail,  than  the  one  prepared  by  the  Committee  of 
Superintendents  for  the  rural  schools  of  Illinois. 

I would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  urge  that  the 
many’  county  superintendents  and  principals  who  read 
your  very  excellent  journal  give  some  serious  thought 
tow’ard  devising  ways  and  means  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  most  desirable  end.  Such  action  would 
tend  - 

1.  To  unify  the  entire  public  school  system  of 
our  State. 

2.  To  furnish  a means  of  comparison  of  the  work 
of  the  village  and  city  schools;  also,  with  the  work 
done  in  the  rural  schools. 

3.  To  stimulate  pupils  of  the  country  district  to 
'more  and  better  work. 

4.  To  make  the  transition  from  the  rural  to  the 
village  or  city  school  at  all  times  practicable  and 
easy. 

5.  To  give  to  the  County  Superintendent,  in  fact 
as  in  name,  general  supervision  over  all  the  schools  of 
the  county. 

I am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  effected  with  decided  advantage  to  all  the 
schools.  At  least  might  the  work  done  during  the  first 
eight  years  be  uniform  in  character;  likewise  the  two 
years  of  the  “higher  course”  might  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  ninth  and  tenth  years’  work  of  the  city 
High  Schools. 

To  effect  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  such  a plan 
it  might  be  necessary  to  revise  the  present  “Course 
of  Study,”  through  a joint  committee  of  the  leading 
county  and  city  superintendents  of  the  State,  while 
at  the  same  time  such  a course  for  our  High  Schools 
could  be  planned  as  would  enable  their  graduates  to 
enter,  without  further  examination,  our  State  institu- 
tions of  learning  Brethren,  is  the  scheme  visionary, 
or  can  it  be  made  practicable? 

TEACHERS'  ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSIONS. 


(The  following  topics  are  taken  from  a program  for  a teachers 
institute  in  Fulton  Co.,  111.  They  are  live  educational  questions,  and 
teachers  will  find  them  convenient  for  reference  when  preparing  pro- 
grams for  similar  meetings.— [Editor.) 

Instructions. — Each  section  will  elect  a mem- 
ber to  preside  and  to  direct  the  discussions  into  proper 
channels.  Questions  will  always  be  in  order,  and 
topics  selected  from  other  sections  or  suggested  by 
members  may  be  presented  for  discussion. 

FRINCIPALS’  SECTION. 

1.  What  should  the  course  of  study  cover? 

2.  What  and  how  much  reading  should  be  ac- 
complished in  each  grade? 
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READING  CIRCLE  WORK. 


3.  How  organize,  manage,  and  support  school  or 
town  libraries? 

4.  What  elementary  science  work  is  possible  in 
the  different  grades?  How  done? 

5.  How  can  supplementary  reading  be  secured? 

6.  How  encourage  the  teacher’s  individuality, 
when  having  her  follow  the  course  of  study? 

7.  Rhetorical  or  literary  exercises,  how  secured 
and  maintained? 

8.  How  make  visitation  possible,  and  how  make 
it  productive  of  good? 

9.  How  much  corporal  punishment?  Its  best 
substitute? 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

1.  Amount  of  essay  work  possible  within  the 
high  school? 

2.  Methods  of  collecting  and  arranging  material 
for  essays? 

3.  How  can  the  use  of  reference  books  be  en- 
couraged? 

4.  How  can  the  home  reading  of  the  pupil  be  di- 
rected?. 

5.  How  can  the  unpartisan  daily  paper  be  made 
of  educational  value  in  the  school? 

6.  The  literary  course  should  embrace  how  much 
and  what? 

7.  Zoology — Text-book  vs.  Nature.  How  much 
of  the  latter  is  possible? 

8.  Educative  value  of  class  collection  of  speci- 
mens illustrating  the  Botanical  Glossary.  Is  such  a 
collection  possible  with  an  average  class? 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

1.  Chief  difficulties  in  arithmetic?  How  over- 
come? 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  spelling? 

3.  How  make  history  teaching  effective? 

4.  What  place  in  school  should  current  history 
have?  How  taught? 

5.  What  should  be  undertaken  in  geography? 

6.  How  can  patriotism  be  taught? 

7.  How  can  map  drawing  be  made  valuable? 
How  much  is  advisable? 

8.  How  conduct  a class  in  mental  arithmetic? 

9.  Character  of  Grammar  work  desirable  in  this 
grade? 

INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

1.  Educative  value  of  concert  recitations. 

2.  Methods  of  overcoming  tardiness  and  absence. 

3.  What  points  in  discipline  is  it  advisable  to  re- 
fer to  the  Principal? 

4.  Methods  for  maintaining  a friendly  competi- 
tion in  class  work. 

5.  What  are  proper  forms  of  punishment  for  neg- 
lect of  work? 

6.  What  physical  exercises  are  possible  with  this 
grade? 

7.  Is  home  study  advisable  with  this  grade?  If 
so,  how  much? 

8.  Methods  in  Writing. 

9.  What  note  book  work  is  possible  in  this  grade? 

PRIMARY  SECTION. 

1.  Shall  we  use  script  or  print  with  beginners? 

2.  Methods  with  beginners  in  reading. 

3.  Statements  of  the  number  work  done  in  each 


school  in  each  0f  the  first  three  years,  with  methods 
used. 

4.  Has  clay  and  sand  a practical  value  in  the 
school? 

5.  Busy  Work  devices. 

6.  What  work  is  possible.for  the  cultivation  of 
memory  in  primary  grades? 

7.  What  are  appropriate  forms  of  punishment 
for  primary  pupils? 

RURAL  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

1.  What  to  do  on  the  first  day  of  school,  and  how 
to  do  it? 

2'.  How  to  secure  appropriate  opening  exercises. 

3.  What  busy  work  is  possible  in  a country  school. 

4.  Chief  faults  in  discipline  and  how  to  remedy 
them. 

5.  How  to  teach  writing  in  a country  school. 

6.  Methods  for  using  wall  maps. 

7.  In  a country  school  what  is  possible  with  be- 
ginners in  reading? 

8.  What  can  be  done  to  make  the  school  room 
cheerful? 

9.  How  to  secure  friendly  competition  between 
neighboring  schools? 

10.  What  ought  a teacher  do?  What  not  do? 


READING  CIRCLE  WORK. 

“Reading  maketh  a full  man,  speaking  a ready 
man,  and  writing  an  exact  man.”  We  may  not  have 
the  author’s  phraseology,  but  we  are  confident  of  hav- 
ing his  thought,  and  this  will  serve  all  pedagogical 
purposes. 

The  above  lines  may  be  a good  memory  gem,  or 
serve  as  a goad  to  quicken  the  pace  of  a monotonous 
reader,  or  answer,  as  a rein  to  bridle  the  linguistic 
assassin  who  not  only  talks  limbs  off,  but  who  actually 
worries  the  mental  life  out  of  innocent  victims.  They 
may  be  given  as  a rebuke  to  the  one  who  says  but 
does  not. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  every  brisk 
wielder  of  the  quill  is  an  inexhaustible  budget  of  in- 
fallibilities. Oh,  no.  For  we  know  that  some  books, 
like  men — though  not  born, — are  written  to  read, 
others  are  written  to  sell,  and  others — well,  it  isn’t 
known  why  they  were  written  at  all.  Essays  ditto. 

Three  things  make  it  very  difficult  to  write  or 
speak  upon  any  subject  to  the  interest  and  profit  of 
the  readers  or  hearers,  however  anxious  one  may  be 
to  comply  with  a request,  or  to  gratify  a desire  to 
write  or  speak.  First,  ignorance  of  the  subject  in 
hand;  second,  the  already  lucid  presentation  of  the 
same  subject  by  abler  tongues  and  keener  pens;  third, 
the  glaring  plausibility,  reasonableness,  utility,  and 
absolute  necessity  of  the  matter  discussed,  which 
preclude  the  necessity  of  further  elucidation.  We  are 
sensible  that  all  these  hindrances  are  sadly  in  the  way 
just  now. 

We  say  ignorance,  because  in  this  day  of  new 
ideas,  new  books,  new  plans  and  methods,  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  know  anything. 

It  is  almost  suicidal  to  think  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  across  the  way;  and  woe  be  to  him  who  in- 
cautiously commits  to  public  mannscript  his  cogita- 
tions and  conclusions.  The  juggernaut  of  Progress 
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will  summons  him  to  do  penance.  If  conservative,  a 
reprieve  will  be  granted;  if  positive  and  radical,  a 
penalty  to  the  uttermost  farthing  will  be  inflicted. 
And  while  we  as  teachers  are  warned  against  accept- 
ing a “think  so”  from  our  pupils,  it  is  too  often  the 
onlv  thins  we  have  to  give  when  asked  a reason  for 
the' hopes  and  ideas  within  us.  Many  are  so  shy  of 
their  own  thoughts  that  one  thought  “gleaned  from 
fields  by  others  sown,”  is  worth  to  them  far  more  than 
all  the  -home  made”  ideas  imaginable.  This,  we  pre- 
sume, will  c mtinue  to  be  sj  until  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  are  found  out  and  thoroughly  familiar  to 
every  teacher. 

That  the  Heading  Circle  work  has  been  ably  and 
lucidly  presented,  cannot  be  doubted  for  a single  mo- 
ment. Indeed,  we  venture  the  assertion  that  few 
subjects  connected  with  the  profession  of  teaching 
have  been  more  closely  studied  and  more  urgently 
enforced  upon  the  attention  of  teachers,  both  in  our 
religious  and  secular  schools.  Although  but  eight 
years  old,  the  Teachers’  Heading  Circle  has  grown  to 
wonderful  proportions,  and  is  represented  in  every 
section  of  our  commonwealth  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
our  republic.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid  but  not  rank. 
Its  foliage  has  been  attractive,  and  its  perfume  has 
permeated  the  entire  pedagogical  atmosphere. 

Xo  sooner  is  the  Reading  Circle  mentioned,  and  its 
nature  but  partially  understood,  than  its  plausibility, 
utility,  and  importance  become  apparent.  And  he 
must  be  a dullard,  indeed,  who  sees  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  a pursuance  of  its  course  of  reading  and 
study. 

Let  us  now  speak  more  definitely  of  this  new  and 
ever-widening  entity — The  Reading  Circle  Work. 
Xo  presumption  upon  the  ignorance  of  any  present  is 
intended  in  giving  a brief  definition  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.  The  Reading  Circle  is  an  attempt 
made  by  leading  educators  to  enlist  all  who  are  so 
disposed,  especially  teachers  (actual  and  prospective), 
in  a well  selected  course  of  literary  and  professional 
reading.  The  time  covered  by  this  course  is  seven 
years.  Each  year’s  reading  is  followed  by  an  exam- 
ination, and  the  proper  credits  and  diplomas  are 
awarded  to  those  who  have  completed  so  much  of  the 
work.  By  this  definition  the  purpose  is  seen  to  be 
educative.  Yes,  education  is  its  transcendently  in- 
teresting theme.  And  what  higher  purpose  can  there 
be?  The  merits  of  education,  its  claims,  its  achieve- 
ments, its  enjoyments,  its  honors,  and  its  rewards  are 
not  to  be  told  in  a few  minutes,  nor  inscribed  on  a 
few  pages.  Education  is  more  than  science,  art,  lit- 
erature, philosophy,  theology,  or  Christology.  It  is 
the  perfect  development  of  man,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  It  develops  and  adorns  his  animal,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  nature.  It  enthrones  reason  and 
conscience  within  him,  subordinates  animalism  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  an  enlightened  conscience 
and  a purified  heart.  To  assist  in  the  achievement  of 
these  grand  results,  is  the  great  end  and  intention  of 
the  Reading  Circle.  Proximately  in  the  teacher,  ulti- 
mately in  the  pupil,  for  be  it  remembered  that  the 
work  to  be  done  in  this  Circle  is  such  as  can  and  must 
enhance  the  proficiency  of  every  earnest  teacher. 

A very  natural  inquiry  just  here  is:  What  are  the 
materials  of  the  Reading  Circle?  The  answer  is, 
books,  books,  the  best  books,  on  the  best  subjects,  by 


the  best  authors  from  theHbest  countries — Pedagogy, 
school-law,  physiology,  history,  civil  government,  lit- 
erature, theory  and  practice,  morals  and  manners, 
methods  and  helps,  and  psychology.  What  better  list 
could  be  given  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  ideas  of  the 
teacher?  What  selection  could  better  stimulate 
mental  discipline,  professional  work,  and  general 
culture? 

Who  should  take  up  this  work?  There  are  three 
classes  of  persons  who  should  engage  in  the  work: 

1.  Those  who  are  teachers.  2.  Those  who  ex- 
pect to  become  teachers;  and  3.  Those  who  never 
expect  to  be  anything.  Experienced  teachers  may 
flatter  themselves  that  they  do  not  need  any  such 
assistance;  nevertheless  they  ought  to  engage  out  of 
sympathy  for  a good  cause,  if  for  nothing  else. 
Doubtless  they  would  be  helped.  , 

The  prospective  teacher  can  spend  time  (about  40 
minutes  per  day)  and  money  (less  than  one  cent  per 
day)  to  no  better  purpose,  unless,  perhaps,  he  attend 
a normal  or  training  school  for  teachers.  We  there- 
fore urge  beginners  to  begin  at  once  this  course  of 
reading,  and  persevere  until  a diploma  shall  attest 
their  completion  of  the  work.  Begin  now.  Xow  is 
the  accepted  time.  To-day  is  the  day  of  salvation 
from  becoming  a groove-runner  or  a back  number. 

Those  who  are  so  low-spirited  as  to  be  ambitious 
for  nothing,  would  receive  such  a wholesome  impetus 
as  would  resurrect  them  and  send  them  forth  on  mis- 
sions of  usefulness.  Methinks  this  Reading  Circle  is 
but  the  arms  of  our  normal  and  training  schools, 
reaching  out  and  beckoning  all  teachers  to  their 
embrace. 

You  are  no  doubt  curious  to  know  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  county  with  this  work.  In  the  absence 
of  data,  we  are  unable  to  say  just  what  is  being  done. 
We  believe,  however,  that  much  is  being  done  in  a 
quiet,  individual  way.  But  we  are  not  accomplishing 
what  we  are  capable  of  as  a body  of  teachers.  Xot 
many  years  ago  we  were  in  the  front  ranks  in  this 
work  of  the  Reading  Circle.  If  we  are  there  now,  I 
am  not  aware  of  it.  The  school  journals  coming  to 
my  desk  make  little  or  no  particular  mention  of  what 
is  being  done  in  this  county. 

Too  little  attention  was  given  at  our  county  in- 
stitute, held  at  Washington,  to  effect  an  active  per- 
manent organization.  This  was  not  due  to  a lack  of 
interest  in  the  work  by  our  Superintendent;  but  we 
believe  it  was  taken  up  for  consideration  at  the  wrong 
time.  Xear  the  noon  hour,  or  near  four  o’clock,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  attention  of  pupils.  It  is  no  less 
true  of  teachers.  And  then  the  examination,  with  its 
accompanying  worry  and  vexation,  so  absorbed  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  that  no  effort  was  made  to 
organize  local  circles  by  the  teachers  of  the  various 
neighborhoods.  This  local  organization  is  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  the  Reading  Circle,  and  this  we  do 
not  have  as  we  should.  What  county  has? 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  meddlesome,  I venture 
some  recommendations  which  I believe  will  serve  to 
bring  this  Reading  Circle  work  to  the  place  it  justly 
deserves. 

First,  let  us  petition  our  legislature  to  enact  an 
amendment  to  the  school  law  recognizing  and  ap- 
proving the  Reading  Circle  Course. 

Second,  make  it  just  as  obligatory  on  the  appli- 
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cant  for  a Second  Grade  certificate  to  know  the  first 
three  years  of  the  course,  as  it  is  that  he  shall  know 
any  of  the  common  branches;  and  that  the  candidate 
for  a First  Grade  shall  have  completed  the  entire 
course,  or  that  he  shall  complete  the  course  before  he 
shall  be  granted  a certificate  the  second  time. 

Let  me  urge  again,  in  conclusion,  that  all  teach- 
ers, but  especially  those  who  are  expecting  to  teach, 
to  apply  themselves  at  once  to  the  work  required  by 
this  greatest  of  popular  helps  for  the  progressive 
teacher.  Begin  by  organizing  a local  circle  among 
your  friends  of  two  or  more  (if  you  cannot  do  this, 
begin  alone);  appoint  a leader,  a secretary;  set  a time 
to  meet,  procure  the  necessary  books,  and  go  to  work 
with  a will.  Y ou  will  then  be  acting  in  unison  with 
hundreds  of  teachers,  and  you  will  feel  the  throbs  of 
the  great  educational  heart  that  sends  the  current  of 
vitality  to  all  parts  of  the  body  politic. 

G.  W.  Warner. 


OUTLINES  IN  GOLD  Y'S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  111. 

CHAPTER  X. — ATTENTION. 

I1  Who  is  Compayre? 

2 1  Wh ) is  G.  Stanley  Hall? 

31  The  two  conditions  of  non- voluntary  attention 
at  any  age. 

I2  Four  illustrations. 

2 2  ISTovelty. 

3 2  The  entirely  unknown. 

4 2 The  entirely  familiar. 

5 2 Physical  conditions. 

41  Voluntary  attention. 

I2  The  influence  of  the  will.  Illus. 

2 2  Functions. 

P To  develop  interests. 

2 3  To  develop  the  power  of  continuous  at- 
tention. 

51  Interests. 

P First  statement. 

P The  object  of  education. 

2 3  What  is  teaching? 

2 2  Second  statement. 

P The  object  of  education. 

2 3  What  is  education? 

CHAPTER  XI. — ATTENTION. 

1 1 Buies  of  attention. 

P Show  of  each  rule,  whether  it  supplies  the 
conditions  of  voluntary  or  of  non-voluntary 
attention. 

22  Commit  the  rules  to  memory. 

32  Explain  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  condi- 
tions of  both'voluntary  and  non-voluntary 
attention. 

I2  Importance  of  the  5th  rule. 

5 2 Importance  of  the  1st  and  2d  rules. 

P Educational  value  of  the  different  subjects. 
P Knowledge. 

2 4  Power. 

3 2 Adaptation. 

P Inventory  the  capacities  and  contents  of 
the  pupils’  minds. 

2 3  Asking  questions. 

3 3  Enthusiasm. 


I4  From  Arthur  Sedgwick. 

2 4  From  another  English  teacher. 

3 4  From  the  Prof  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 

44  How  enthusiasm  is  fostered. 

5 4 Enthusiasm  and  interest. 

6 4 Interest  and  knowledge. 

CHAPTER  XII. — ATTENTION. 

P Developin g permanent  interests  or  the  power  of 
attention. 

P-  The  recitation. 

P Curiosity. 

P YTmng  pupils. 

2 4  Older  pupils. 

34  Should  a teacher  sometimes  answer  his 
own  question? 

2 3 One  purpose  of  the  recitation. 

22  Books. 

P Their  use. 

2 3 How  to  get  libraries. 

3 2 Discipline 

l3  Whispering  and  other  disorders. 

2 3 The  program. 

42  Some  pupils  are  inattentive  because: 
l3  They  do  not  see  the  value  of  the  work; 

2 3 They  do  not  understand  what  they  are 
studying; 

3 3 The  teacher  is  sarcastic ; 

4 3 They  have  not  much  natural  interest  for 
that,  subject; 

5 3 Dar.win; 

6 3 Edison. 

CHAPTER  XIII. — KNOWING,  FEELING,  AND  WILLING. 

P Knowing. 

P Perception. 

2 2 Memory. 

3 3 Beasoning. 

21  Feelings. 

P Pleasure. 

2 2 Pain. 

32  Illustrate  the  difference  between  knowing  and 
feeling. 

31  Willing. 

P Illustrate  the  difference  between  willing,  and 
knowing,  and  feeling. 

41  Why  have  the  different  names — knowing,  feel- 
ing, and  willing? 

51  Why  are  the  acts  of  perceiving,  remembering, 
or  reasoning  that  give  us  false  ideas,  called 
acts  of  knowing  ? 

61  State  and  illustrate  the  law  of  opposition  of 
knowing,  feeling,  and  willing. 

71  The  interdependence  of  knowing,  feeling,  and 
willing. 

P The  “blues.” 

2 2 Bodily  pleasures  and  pains. 

3 2 Feeling  depends  on  knowing.  Illustrations. 
42  May  knowing  depend  on  feeling?  Illus. 

52  Willing  depends  on  feeling.  Ilius. 

6 2 Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

7 2 Motives. 

P Importance. 

2 3 The  test  of  a good  school. 

3 3 Emulation. 

P Self  emulation. 

2 4  Excelling  others. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  — SENSATION. 

I1  Knowing. 

I2  Sensation. 

I3  A.  person  born  without  any  of  the  senses. 

2 3 Sound. 

3 3 The  four  antecedents  of  sensation. 

I4  The  exciting  cause. 

2 4 Its  action  Upon  the  nerves. 

34  Change  in  the  nerve.  Ulus. 

4 4 Change  in  the  brain. 

I5  Sensation  without  nerve  stimulus. 

I6  A chess  player. 

2°  An  English  painter. 

4 3 Are  the  antecedents  of  sensation  physical 
or  mental  facts? 

5 3 Seeing,  hearing,  &c. 

I4  Sensation+what  is  suggested. 

6 3 Definition  of  sensation. 

7 3 Sensation  of  sight  without  seeing. 


LETTER  FRO 21  A COUNTY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT TO  PUPILS. 


The  following  letter  from  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  Guthrie  county,  Iowa,  to  his  pupils,  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  the  pupils  of  any  school.  Have 
your  pupils  read  it. — [Editor. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  school  I have 
determined  to  write  a letter  to  the  school  children  of 
the  county,  which  the  teachers  will  be  expected  to 
read  to  them. 

In  these  letters  I trust  I will  be  able  to  say  some- 
thing that  will  be  helpful,  encouraging,  and  instructive 
to  you.  If  these  letters  will  influence  you  to  work 
more  thoroughly  and  diligently,  then  they  will  accom- 
plish their  mission. 

Our  school  children  have  infinitely  better  facilities 
for  getting  an  education  than  their  fathers  and  moth- 
ers had.  Should  you  think  this  untrue,  then  ask  your 
parents  this  evening  to  narrate  their  school  experi- 
ence to  you. 

There  was  a time  when  a person  was  considered 
educated  if  he  could  read  in  a stammering  manner, 
write  a cramped  hand,  and  “cipher”  in  arithmetic  as 
far  as  Long  Division.  It  made  no  difference  how 
badly  he  may  have  spoken  the  English  language,  if 
he  was  master  of  these  three  cardinal  accomplishments, 
he  was  considered  authority  on  all  questions  of  im- 
portance. The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  did  not  possess  any  knowledge  of 
books  at  all. 

But  novr  things  have  changed.  An  educated  man 
must  not  only  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  but 
he  must  speak  his  native  language  correctly,  possess 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  country, 
understand  the  geography  of  his  state  and  common- 
wealth, know  how  to  spell  the  words  he  may  have 
occasion  to  use,  keep  himself  informed  as  to  current 
events,  and  his  own  body  in  a healthful  condition,  for 
on  the  condition  of  the  body  depends  the  activity  of 
the  mind. 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  boys  of  the  same  age 
and  with  equal  chances  do  not  advance  alike  in  their 
studies.  Frequently  the  teacher  is  accused  of  par-' 
tialitv  and  of  helping  one  more  than  another.  But  if 


we  look  into  the  matter  we  will  find  that  in  almost 
every  instance  the  boy  that  advances  more  rapidly 
studies  harder  and  applies  himself  more  closely  than 
the  other.  If  you  expect  to  get  along  in  your  studies 
as  you  should,  you  must  work.  The  wise  men  have 
not  yet  discovered  a method  by  which  bojTs  and  girls 
can  get  an  education  without  work.  The  teacher  can 
assign  you  lessons  from  now  until  “doomsday,”  and 
you  will  never  master  them  unless  you  study  them 
for  yourselves.  If  a neighboring  boy,  by  hard  study, 
accomplishes  more  'than  you,  do  not  envy  him,  but 
strive  to  imitate  his  example. 

STORY  OF  AN  ARTIST. 

Long  years  ago,  in  a school  of  painting  in  Italy, 
a young  man  named  Guidotto  did  so  fine  a piece  of 
work  that  it  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 
Brunello,  one  of  his  fellow  students,  who  himself  had 
earned  some  praise,  was  very  angry  at  Guidotto’s  suc- 
cess; more  than  that,  he  began  to  hate  him,  and  to 
long  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  him  lose  the  credit 
he  had  gained,  xlnother  'fellow  pupil,  Lorenzo  by 
name,  admired  Guidotto’s  work,  and  ardently  longed 
to  do  as  well.  Then  he  set  to  work  with  all  his  might 
to  improve.  Hot  only  was  he  first  to  enter  the  school 
room  in  the  morning  and  the  last  to  leave  it  at  night, 
but  he  spent  all  his  play  time  in  practice.  It  was 
long  before  any  of  his  attempts  pleased  him.  “Alas!” 
he  would  sigh,  when  a piece  was  finished,  “how  far 
distant  is  this  from  Guidotto’s!”  At  last  he  could  see 
some  improvement. 

All  the  while  Guidotto  was  bearing  away  the 
palm.  Brunello  struggled  against  him  for  a while 
and  then  gave  up,  consoling  himself  by  making  bit- 
ter and  sneering  remarks. 

There  was  a certain  day  in  the  year  when  all  the 
pupils  exhibited  their  work  in  a public  hall,  where  it 
was  examined  and  a prize  awarded  to  the  owner  of 
the  finest  piece. 

Guidotto  had  prepared  for  this  anniversary  with 
a piece  more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  done  before. 
It  was  finished,  and  nothing  remained  to  do  but  to 
bring  out  the  coloring  by  means  of  a varnish.  Now 
Brunello  managed  to  put  some  drops  of  a liquid  in 
his  varnish  which,  when  laid  on,  would  utterly  ruin 
the  picture.  Guidotto  laid  it  on  by  candle-light  the 
night  before  the  exhibition,  and  suspecting  nothing, 
hung  his  picture  in  the  public  room  against  the 
morrow. 

When  the  curtain  went  up  next  day  all  eyes  were 
raised  expectantly  to  Guidotto’s  picture,  when,  be- 
hold! instead  of  brilliant  beauty  there  was  nothing 
but  a dead  surface  of  confused  and  blotted  colors. 
Poor  Guidotto!  he  came  up,  and  seeing  the  dismal 
change  in  the  piece  he  had  labored  so  hard  upon,  burst 
in  an  agony  of  grief.  Lorenzo  was  but  little  less 
effected  than  the  owner.  “Trick!  knavery!”  he  cried, 
his  voice  trembling  with  grief  and  anger;  “indeed, 
gentlemen,  this  is  not  Guidotto’s  work.  I saw  it  when 
it  was  only  half  finished,  and  it  was  a wonderful 
thing!  Look  at  the  outline  and  judge  what  it  must 
have  been  before  it  was  injured.”  After  the  pieces 
were  examined  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Lorenzo. 
Astonished  and  proud,  yet  full  of  grief  for  his  friend, 
Lorenzo  went  up  to  Guidotto,  on  receiving  it,  and 
presenting  it  to  him  said:  “Take  what  merit  would 
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have  acquired  for  you  had  not  the  baser  malice  and 
envy  defrauded  you  of  it.” 

Lorenzo’s  noble  conduct  was  so  much  admired 
that  the  judges  determined  for  once  to  give  two  prizes, 
for  if  Guidotto  had  deserved  one  for  painting,  Lorenzo 
deserved  one  for  virtue.  I need  not  add  that  Lorenzo 
became  a great  artist,  but  let  me  add  just  here  that 
no  one  was  ever  yet  a truly  great  artist,  poet,  musi- 
cian, general,  or  politician  who  had  not  a noble  soul. 

Hoping  that  you  will  all  emulate  the  character  of 
Lorenzo,  I am, 

Cordially  yours, 

L.  M.  Swundler,  County  Supt. 

TEACHING  HISTORY— MEANS  AND 
METHODS. 

By  Geo.  H.  Marshall,  Butler,  111. 

Without  a knowledge  of  history,  the  events  of 
the  lives  of  the  illustrious  dead  would  not  fan  the 
sparks  of  ambition  and  aspiration  which  should  be 
found  in  the  mind  of  every  human  being.  Nor  would 
we  have  for  our  observation  and  guidance  the  various 
institutions  of  all  ages,  both  political  and  social,  which 
are  landmarks  to  guide  us  in  the  establishment  of 
our  own. 

The  past,  with  its  vast  empires,  kingdoms,  prin- 
cipalities, and  republics  teeming  with  their  untold 
millions,  would  not  even  be  mythology,  but  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  Since  history  is  a methodical  record 
of  the  important  events  which  concern  a community 
of  men,  usually  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  connection 
of  causes  and  effects,  the  successful  teacher  of  his- 
tory must  be  well  versed  in  every  division  of  this 
useful  branch.  If  not,  he  is  incapable  of  deciding 
what  things  are  of  most  importance,  and  to  dwell 
with  equal  force  upon  every  event  is  folly,  and  time 
thus  spent  is  worse  than  lost. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  furnished  many  ex- 
cellent historians,  and  a number  of  histories  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  study  of  this  interesting  subject 
in  our  public  schools;  but  he  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  one  author  only,  and  assigns  lessons 
so  as  to  have  his  class  study  a given  number  of  pages, 
will  not,  and  cannot  create  in  his  pupils  the  love  of 
study,  the  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  stimulating 
influences  which  accompany  the  topical  method  in  the 
hands  of  the  energetic  teacher,  who  knows  not  only 
one  author,  but  a score. 

Topical  work  appeals  not  only  to  the  memory, 
but  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  While  we  do  not 
under-rate  memory,  yet  memory  alone  will  cause  the 
rote  or  parrot-like  recitation  too  frequently  heard  in 
our  schools.  We  must  take  the  pupils  through  the 
interesting  paths  which  lead  to  the  causes  and  effects 
of  all  the  important  events.  Fix  well  upon  their 
minds  the  points  of  most  interest,  and  with  these  as 
centers,  cluster  around  them  the  minor  events.  As 
means  to  the  desired  end,  we  need  several  different 
texts  accessible  to  the  class,  sufficient  blackboard  for 
the  use  of  the  entire  class;  historical  maps,  or  if  we 
have  not  these,  the  common  geographical  maps  are 
indispensable,  that  the  places  where  the  events  occur- 
red may  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind. 

The  association  of  the  time  and  place  with  the 
events,  together  with  the  other  surrounding  influences, 


which  the  acute  mind  will  observe,  appeal  to  the 
judgment  and  reasoning  faculties  of  the  pupil.  His 
mind  is  sure  to  grow,  and  the  road  to  knowledge  and 
wisdom  wiil  be  opened.  We  should  not  fossilize  our 
classes  by  making  any  particular  method  or  contriv- 
ance a hobby.  We  are  after  results,  and  means  and 
methods  which  one  teacher  uses  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, would  be  of  little  or  no  value  in  the  hands  of 
another  of  equal  ability.  Hdhce  the  teacher  who  has 
the  welfare  of  his  pupils  at  heart,  surveys  the  his- 
torical field  with  that  comprehensive  view  that  brings 
to  his  aid  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  master 
minds,  the  results  or  whose  teachings  are  worthy  of 
his  highest  consideration. 

He  studies  earnestly,  and  with  ever  increasing 
interest  the  elements  which  have  crowned  the  efforts 
of  other  teachers,  yet  to  adopt  their  methods  or  be 
come  an  imitator  of  the  most  approved  teachings  in 
all  their  details,  is  inevitable  failure.  In  the  individ- 
uality of  the  teacher  lies  success.  .The  methods  of 
others,  however  grand,  will  avail  but  little  until  we, 
by  our  exertion,  transform  them  into  suitable  mate- 
rial for  our  own  individuality.  The  methods  we  use 
must  be  as  much  ours  as  the  features  of  our  face — 
perhaps  in  many  points  closely  resembling  others,  yet 
distinctly  our  own. 

Strictly  speaking,  originality  in  this  age  of  the 
world  does  not  exist.  Every  thought,  word,  and  ac- 
tion is  wholly  or  in  part  a repetition  of  the  same  in 
the  lives  of  perhaps  countless  numbers  who  have  gone 
before  us.  Yet,  practically  speaking,  he  alone  suc- 
ceeds who  is  the  originator  of  his  own  methods  and 
devices.  For  this  reason  I believe  the  best  results 
come  from  topical  work. 

It  gives  the  teacher  unlimited  scope  in  which 
to  work  out  the  plans  best  suited  to  his  own  individ- 
uality. The  fundamental  principles  underlying  social 
and  political  institutions,  disturbances,  and  revolu- 
tions are  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  exact 
date  and  all  the  details  of  some  insignificant  battle, 
yet  how  prevalent  is  the  custom  of  spending  weeks 
upon  battles  having  no  bearing  upon  the  cause  or 
result  of  a great  rebellion  or  revolution.  The  remote 
and  immediate  causes  are  passed  over  hurriedly,  and 
the  results  summarized,  usually,  in  the  briefest  possi- 
ble manner,  while  the  most  minute  account  is  given 
of  every  petty  engagement.  We  consider  this  all 
very  interesting  in  its  place,  but  the  school  life  of  the 
child  is  too  short  to  grasp  even  thing.  The  question 
for  the  teacher  to  decide  is,  what  is  of  most  worth 
and  how  can  these  important  facts  best  be  implanted 
in  the  child’s  mind. 

A definitely  arranged  course  is  essential,  yet  this 
need  not  conform  to  any  one  text.  The  outlines  of 
Mr.  Trainer  and  other  similar  works  are  admirable 
aids  to  the  study  of  history.  They  are  suggestive  of 
the  leading  facts,  as  well  as  many  of  the  minor  events, 
but  the  teacher  is  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  the  se- 
lectiomand  limit  of  materials  suitable  for  a solid  his- 
torical foundation.  Much  time  may  be  profitably 
spent  on  biographies  of  the  men  who  have  made  the 
world  what  it  is.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  to 
children  than  the  thrilling  events  in  the  lives  of  these 
eminent  sages  of  the  past.  If  these  topics  are  handled 
skillfully,  no  grander  conceptions  can  be  formed  in 
the  minds  of  the  class. 
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With  the  life  and  character  of  a great  man  as  a 
center,  the  child  will  almost  unconsciously  weave 
about  it  most  of  the  historical  events  of  note  during 
the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

We  need  to  teach  connected,  not  disjointed  state- 
ments, hence  in  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  gen- 
erals of  any  war,  may  be  mentioned  all  the  battles  of 
that  war  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  class.  Much 
time  may  thus  be  saved  which  can  better  be  occupied  by 
the  class  in  studying  the  leading  literary  productions 
pertaining  to  the  historical  events  of  the  lesson  in 
hand.  Will  not  Longfellow’s  Evangeline,  and  other 
like  productions,  fix  firmly  upon  the  pupil’s  mind 
many  events  of  history?  Will  not  the  first  settlement 
of  New  England  ever  remain  fresh  upon  the  child’s 
mind  after  carefully  reading  the  speech  on  this  im- 
portant event  by  our  greatest  orator,  Mr.  Webster? 
His  eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jefferson;  his  speech  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  and  the  one  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Eunker  Hill  Monument,  and  others  no  less 
important,  if  closely  studied  by  the  class,  will  leave 
more  lasting  impressions  for  good  than  the  detailed 
accounts  of  all  the  Spanish  cruelties  and  Indian  butch- 
eries recorded  in  American  history. 

The  educational  and  industrial  institutions,  with 
their  developments,  are  just  as  important  as  the  in- 
stitution of  government,  hence  the  study  of  these 
should  consume  much  of  our  time.  The  progress  and 
history  of  the  leading  inventions  should  be  carefully 
studied.  These  have  done  more  to  shape  our  civili- 
zation during  the  present  century  than  all  the  har- 
angues of  politicians  or  the  clashes  of  contending 
armies.  The  cotton-gin,  the  steam  engine,  the  tele- 
graph are  topics  of  the  highest  interest  and  should 
receive  more  than  a passing  notice.  If  each  ot  these 
is  made  the  topics  of  several  recitations  and  their 
history,  present  magnitude  and  influence  upon  the 
world  are  studied,  knowledge  and  the  power  of  re- 
search will  be  acquired,  and  the  recitation  will  be  full 
of  life  and  interest. 

The  above  are  only  a few  examples,  but  in  like 
manner  should  many  lessons  be  given  on  art,  science, 
and  literature.  We  thus  see  that  the  history  of  a na- 
tion is  not  only  the  chronological  record  of  her  wars 
and  political  parties,  but  includes  every  thing  of  the 
past  that  enters  into  the  chain  of  circumstances  and 
events  leading  to,  and  including  her  present  condition. 
Many  of  these  things  are  but  incidentally  touched  in 
our  text-books,  hence  the  teacher  needs  skill,  and 
more  than  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

He  who  succeeds  in  teaching  his  pupils  proficiency 
in  the  search  for  knowledge  is  a successful  teacher. 
For  if  the  power  of  research  is  acquired  and  a desire 
for  knowledge  created,  all  obstacles  are  removed,  and 
the  child  is  now  a self- educator  and  will  not  remain 
in  ignorance.  As  before  stated,  geography  is  a close 
companion  of  history,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully taught  without  a knowledge  of  the  former. 
To  read  understandingly  is  essential,  and  the  secret 
to  the  acquisition  of  all  knowledge. 

Johonnot’s  Historical  Readers  and  other  similar 
series  are  excellent  supplementary  readers,  and  by 
their  use  the  child  gains  no  small  amount  of  historical 
knowledge  before  beginning  the  subject  of  history  as  a 
separate  branch.  No  better  reference  books  than  these 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  history  class.  The 


elements  of  civil  government  may  well  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Our  teaching  should  aim  to  prepare  the  child 
for  citizenship. 

All  of  these  grand  historical  truths  should  be 
systematically  and  permanently  fixed  in  the  child’s 
mind.  We  will  not  attempt  to  say  to  what  extent 
dates  should  be  studied,  but  evidently  a thorough 
knowledge  of  history  cannot  be  acquired  without  the 
ability  to  associate  the  dates  of  all  the  important 
events  with  those  events  and  with  each  other.  Much 
written  work  secures  accuracy.  Short  reviews,  as  a 
part  of  every  recitation,  connect  the  lesson  with  pre- 
vious lessons.  This  may  be  done  in  part  by  rapid 
questioning,  partly  by  each  pupil  expressing  one  his- 
torical thought  without  the  aid  of  a question,  and  also 
by  frequent  summarizing  of  all  the  topics  studied. 
Reviews  should  be  informal,  and  in  these  as  well  as 
in  all  recitations,  the  pupils  have  no  definite  order  or 
•‘turn”  in  which  to  recite,  and  all  statements  are  made 
in  their  own  language.  Time  should  not  be  need- 
lessly consumed  in  reiterating  what  has  been  well 
established,  yet  reviews  and  examinations  are  of  great 
value. 


PENMANSHIP.— FOR  ALL  GRADES. 


This  is  usually  the  worst  taught  subject  in  the 
schools.  A teacher’s  tact  and  sense,  as  well  as  his 
technical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are  taxed.  Long 
experience  has  established  the  truth  of  the  following 
statements : 

1.  Pupils  should  never  print  except  as  the  finish- 
ing touch  of  a commercial  course. 

2.  The  teacher  must  present  in  detail  an  abso- 
lutely correct  ideal  of  the  forms  he  teaches  the  pupils, 
or  they  must  grope  in  darkness  on  the  subject. 

3.  But  one  thing  must  be  presented  at  a time,  or 
the  young  children  will  become  confused. 

4.  Children  should  practice  upon  slates,  ruled  for 
that  purpose,  before  they  attempt  to  write  on  paper. 

5.  The  use  of  a lead  pencil  in  writing  upon  paper 
makes  young  pupils  very  awkward  when  they  attempt 
to  use  the  pen.  Advanced  pupils  may  use  a lead 
pencil  in  manuscript  work,  but  young  pupils  should 
pass  from  slate  work  to  pen  and  ink. 

6.  But  three  or  four  numbers  of  the  copy-book 
now  on  the  market  are  needed  in  any  school,  and 
these  numbers  are  1,  2 , 3,  and  4. 

7.  Small  pupils  and  large  pupils  may  be  classed 
together  and  do  the  same  work. 

8.  A perfect  picture  of  the  letter  to  be  formed 
must  be  in  the  pupil’s  mind  before  he  can  form  it 
with  his  hand. 

9.  The  aim  in  writing  for  the  first  six  years’  work 
should  be  form  and  beauty.  During  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years,  rapidity  should  be  coupled  with  legi- 
bility. 

10.  Neatness  is  a virtue  that  should  characterize 
every  step  in  writing. 

SLATE  WORK. 

The  staff,  ruled  upon  slates,  should  be  like  the 
following.  Teachers  should  rule  the  slates  for  the 
pupils  on  one  side  only.  The  ruling  should  be  done 
with  a knife  and  a ruler.  As  a slate  or  two  is  liable 
to  be  spoiled  in  the  ruling,  the  teacher  should  rule  his 
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own.  slate  first.  One  space  letters  extend  to  the  head 
line;  two  space  letters,  to  the  intermediate  line;  three 
space  letters,  to  the  top  line: 


INK  WORK. 

This  work  should  begin  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  Pupils  should  get  book  No.  1,  Elementary  edi- 
tion, and  practice  with  dry  pens  until  they  have  learned 
to  hold  the  pens  lightly  and  correctly,  and  trace  the 
copies  easily  in  perfect  concert. 

When  the  drills  upon  the  forms  of  letters,  posi- 
tion, and  movement  are  well  learned,  the  pupils  may 
dip  the  pens  in  the  ink  to  the  hole  in  the  pen,  and 
tracing  may  begin  properly.  Older  pupils  may  repeat 
this  work  to  their  own  advancement,  and  large  pupils 
and  small  pupils  may  be  classed  together. 

After  finishing  book  No.  1,  tracing  hook  No.  2 
should  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  When  tracing 
book  No.  2 is  completed  properly,  both  large  and  small 
pupils  may  work  together  in  copy  book  No.  3,  and 
later  on  in  copy-hook  No.  4. 

Before  attempting  to  teach  a copy,  all  its  parts 
should  be  analyzed  and  pictured  in  the  pupils’  minds. 
It  should  then  be  written  on  paper;  and,  when  well 
developed,  the  copy-book  should  record  the  last  and 
more  nearly  perfect  work.  Much  stress  must  be  put 
upon  each  part  of  each  letter  as  well  as  upon  the  letter 
as  a unit.  No  teacher  can  conduct  this  work  properly 
until  he  has  made  a careful  study  of  the  exact  forms 
of  the  letters,  spacing  between  letters,  and  spacing  be- 
tween words.  He  must  study  from  a manual  in  order 
to  do  this. 

During  the  last  two  years  in  school,  drills  should 
be  given  in  movement  exercises,  in  writing  notes,  in 
writing  letters,  in  writing  orders  for  goods,  etc.,  with 
special  reference  to  form,  beauty,  and  accuracy.  There 
should  be  regular  recitations  each  day.  Pupils  should 
write  the  same  line,  when  copy-books  are  used,  at  the 
same  time.  Scribbling  is  an  evil  that  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Copy-books  should  be  taken  up  and  kept 
neat. — Course  of  Study  for  the  District  Schools  of  Mo. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  PRIMARY  READING 
AND  SPELLING. 


1.  Children  know  words  only  as  sounds.  The 
teacher  begins  his  work  by  giving  forms  to  the  very 
familiar  spoken  words  that  children  use — as  a cat, 
the  dog,  a boy,  a rat,  a bat,  etc.  Use  the  articles  a 
and  the  prefixed  to  the  name  words. 

2.  If  possible,  have  a reading  chart;  point  out  the 
short  name  words  in  the  first  lessons.  Print  the  same 
words  on  the  blackboard,  then  write  them  on  the 
blackboard  in  script.  The  printing  and  writing  must 


be  done  well.  Associate  the  printed  form  on  the 
chart,  the  printed  form  on  the  black-board  and  the 
script  form  with  the  spoken  word,  or  sound  word; 
then  assist  the  pupils  to  copy  the  script  forms  on  the 
slates. 

3.  Try  to  teach  but  one  or  two  words  at  a time, 
and  constantly  review  all  the  words  that  have  been 
studied. 

4.  By  care  and  patience,  in  a very  few  days  pu- 
pils will  be  able  to  write  several  words  in  very  correct 
forms. 

5.  Arrange  the  words  that  pupfls  have  learned 
so  as  to  make  short  statements.  Make  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  statements  from  the  smallest  pos- 
sible number  of  words.  Then  put  the  statements  to- 
gether, to  make  a short  story.  Read  all  the  short 
statements  and  short  stories  in  the  first  lessons  on  the 
chart,  or  in  the  primers. 

6.  If  the  word  method  is  used,  it  will  be  best  to 
use  the  sentence  method  occasionally  to  prevent 
drawling,  and  'give  freedom  and  deliberation  in  ut- 
terance. 

7.  If  possible,  read  all  the  lessons  on  the  reading 
chart,  and  in  the  primer  and  first  reader  before  begin- 
ning the  second  reader.  Small  pupils  need  a very 
great  deal  of  practice  in  reading  short  and  easy  stor- 
ies before  they  begin  the  second  reader. 

8.  If  the  classes  are  small,  begin  the  spelling  the 
last  week  of  the  first  month;  if  classes  are  large,  one 
or  two  weeks  later. 

9.  Up  to  this  time  pupils  have  learned  to  know 
words  at  sight  by-their  forms  taken  as  units  or  wholes. 
Begin  with  words  already  learned,  and  pronounce 
them  very  slowly,  then  more  slowly,  till  the  sounds  do 
not  blend — for  example,  the  word  “cat;”  the  spoken 
word  will  be  separated  into  three  distinct  sounds. 
Then  separate  ihe  written  word  into  three  parts, 
“c-a-t.”  Repeat  the  three  separate  sounds  till  the 
pupils  can  give  them  distinctly,  then  associate  the 
three  sounds  with  the  three  parts  of  the  word,  and 
give  the  names  of  the  parts,  or  letters.  Study  the 
words  rat,  bat,  mat,  ran,  sat,  etc.,  in  the  same  way. 

10.  Mark  the  letters  with  proper  diacritical  marks. 

Phonics  can  be  learned  more  readily  at  the  beginning 
than  later  in  school  life.  In  a very  short  time  pupils 
will  know  all  the  letters,  and  be  able  to  indicate  sounds 
by  proper  marks,  and  by  uttering  the  sounds  reach 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  new  words  wit  hout  the 
teacher’s  aid.  • 

11.  Never  lose  sight  of  three  things:  (1)  the  ele- 
ments of  the  spoken  word  (elementary  sounds);  (2) 
the  elements  of  the  written  words  (the  letters);  (3) 
the  association  of  the  letters  and  their  sounds. 

12.  Spell  all  the  words  in  the  primer  and  the  reader. 
Use  written  and  oral  spelling.  Write  the  words  a 
great  many  times,  and  never  permit  pupils  to  do  care- 
less or  sloven  writing.  Every  word  must  be  their 
very  best  efforts.  Practice  phonic  spelling  daily,  and 
in  oral  spelling  require  careful  and  distinct  articula- 
tion and  pronunciation. — Course  of  Study  for  District 
Schools  of  Missouri. 

The  desire  to  teach  is  stronger  than  the  desire  to 
learn.  We  only  study  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  im- 
part again. 
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ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY. 


In  the  study  of- the  framework  of  the  body  speci- 
men bones  may  be  secured  at  a butcher-  shop  and  used 
to  advantage  in  the  class. 

f 1.  Uses  of  the  bones: 

1.  To  give  shape  to  the  body. 

2.  To  protect  delicate  organs. 

3.  To  afford  attachment  for  the  muscles 
j 2.  Forms  of  the  bones. 

I 3.  Structure  of  the  bones. 

i 4.  Materials: 

The  Bones  1.  Animal  matter. 

2.  Mineral  matter. 

5.  Growth  and  repair. 

6.  Care  of  the  bones. 

1.  Proper  food. 

2.  Suitable  exercise. 

] 3.  Proper  positions. 

j 4.  Easy  clothing. 

I 7.  Effects  of  alcohol. 

In  some  schools  pupils  are  taught  the  names  of 
the  bones  of  the  body  without  learning  their  location, 
use,  or  hygiene.  The  following  list  of  the  bones  of 
the  body  is  taken  from  Smith’s  Elementary  Physi- 
ology. If  pupils  learn  their  names,  have  them  locate 
each  bone  ancl  give  its  use. 

The  Head— 28  Bones. 


Occipital  (base  of  skull) 1 

Parietal  (sides  of  skull) 2 

Temporal  ( temples ) 2 

Frontal  (forehead) 1 

Sphenoid  ( behind  the  face) 1 

Ethmoid  (behind  the  face) 1 

Aasal  bridge  of  nose) 2 

Vomer  (between  nasal  fossae) 1 

Turbinated  (on  walls  of  nasal  fossae) 2 

Palate  (back  part  of  roof  of  mouth) 2 

Lachrymal  (in  orbit) 2 

Malar  (cheek-bone) 2 

Superior  Maxillary  (upper  jaw) 2 

Inferior  Maxillary  (lower  jaw) 1 

Malleus  (in.  the  ear) 2 

Incus  (in  the  ear) 2 

Stapes  (in  the  ear) 2 

The  Trunk — 52  Bones. 

Vertebrae  ) ( 24 

Sacrum  . . (backbone).  | 1 

Coccyx ...  ) ( 1 

Hyoid  (in  the  neck) 1 

Itibs 24 

Sternum  ( breast-bone ) 1 

The  Upper  Limbs — 64  Bones. 

Scapula  (shoulder-blade) 2 

Clavicle  (collar-bone) 2 

Humerus  (arm-bone) 2 

Radius  (fore-arm) 2 

Ulna  (fore-arm) 2 

Carpus  (nrrist) 16 

Metacarpus  (hand) 10 

Phalanges  (fingers) 28 

The  Lower  Limbs— 62  Bones. 

Innominate  (hip-bone) 2 

Femer  (thigh-bone) 2 


Patella  (knee-pan) 2 

Tibia  (leg) 2 

Fibula  (leg) 2 

Tarsus  (ankle,  heel,  instep) 14 

Metatarsus  (flat  of  foot) 10 

Phalanges  (foes-) 28 


In  studying  the  joints  of  the  body  have  pupils 
not  only  name  and  define  the  different  kinds  of  joints, 
but  to  locate  the  principal  ones  of  the  body  and  tell 
the  class  to  which  each  one  belongs,  and  why  each  is 
used,  as,  What  would  be  the  result  if  a hinge-joint 
was  placed  at  the  shoulder  and  a ball  and  socket  joint 
at  the  elbow? 

SEARCH  QUESTIONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  the  different  text  books 
at  their  command  on  physiology;  much  valuable  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  cyclopedias  also.  A 
few  queer  queries  given  occasionally  will  increase  the 
interest  in  this  study.  About  five  questions  similar 
to  the  following  might  be  placed  on  the  blackboard 
on  Monday  morning  to  be  answered  on  Friday  evening. 

91.  Who  has  the  larger  number  of  bones,  a child 
or  a grown  person? 

92.  Does  alcohol  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  body? 

93.  What  is  the  length  of  the  breast  bone? 

94.  What  bone  of  the  body  is  shaped  like  a 
horseshoe? 

95.  What  is  the  length  of  the  humerus? 

96.  Why  are  the  phalanges  so  called? 

97.  Which  is  the  largest  bone  in  the  body? 

98.  AVhat  change  in  color  of  the  bones  as  a per- 
son grows  older? 

99.  How  does  the  specific  gravity  of  bone  com- 
pare with  that  of  other  animal  substances? 

100.  Give  a reason  why  cattle  sometimes  do  not 
thrive  well  on  an  old  pasture. 

101.  Which  is  the  only  movable  bone  in  the  head? 

102.  Why  is  the  first  vertebra  called  the  atlas? 

103.  How  does  bone  compare  in  strength  with 

oak? 

104.  Are  bones  ever  renewed? 

105.  In  what  part  of  the  body  is  there  a ring  of 
cartilage  like  a washer? 

106.  Why  is  a person  shorter  in  the  evening  than 
in  the  morning? 

107.  AVhat  bone  that  is  found  in  man  is  wanting 
in  some  of  the  quadrupeds? 

108.  AVhv  was  the  spinal  column  so  named? 

ANSWERS  TO  ABOVE  QUESTIONS. 

91.  A child  has  many  more  bones  than  a man, 
because  some  bones  that  were  at  first  separate  grow 
together  as  he  gets  older. — Smith. 

92.  Although  it  burns  readily,  and  gives  the 
sensation  of  heat  in  the  stomach  and  throat,  alcohol 
reduces  rather  than  increases  the  temperature.  It 
does  not  produce  animal  force  or  increase  animal  heat. 
— Smith. 

93.  The  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  is  a flat  narrow 
bone,  about  five  inches  long. — Smith. 

94.  The  hyoid  bone  is  a slender  bone  shaped 
like  a horseshoe.  It  is  situated  in  the  neck  just  above 
Adam’s  apple,  where  it  may  easily  be  felt.  The  base 
of  the  tongue  is  attached  to  it. — Smith. 
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95.  The  humerus  is  a strong  bone  about  a foot 
long  in  a grown  man. — Smith. 

96.  The  phalanges  are  in  three  rows,  and  are  so 
called  because  they  are  like  rows  of  soldiers,  (G-reek, 
phalanx , a body  of  soldiers). — Smith. 

97.  The  largest  bone  in  the  body  is  the  femur,  or 
thigh-bone. — Stowell. 

98.  The  color  of  bone  i»  the  living  person  is  a 
pale-rose  tint,  inclining  in  early  life  to  red,  in  old 
age  to  a yellowish  white. — Johonnot. 

99.  The  specific  gravity  of  fresh  bone  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  animal  substance. — Johonnot. 

100.  Farmers  have  long  noticed  that  cattle  often 
do  not  thrive  in  an  old  pasture.  Their  bones  become 
tender  and  are  easily  broken,  and  the  whole  body  suf- 
fers in  health.  The  reason  is  that  those  elements  of 
the  soil  that  make  bones  have  been  used  up,  and  the 
remedy  is  to  supply  fertilizers  that  contain  lime. 

Johonnot.  ■ 

101.  The  only  movable  bone  in  the  head  is  the 
lower  jawbone,  which  works  up  and  down  when  the 
mouth  shuts  and  opens. — Mills. 

102.  According  to  ancient  fable  the  god  Atlas 
carried  the  globe  upon  his  shoulders,  and  hence  the 
name  atlas  has  been  given  to  this  bone,  which  sup- 
ports the  globe-shaped  head. — Mills. 

108.  Bone  has  been  found,  by  experiment,  to 
possess  twice  the  resisting  property  of  solid  oak. 

Steele. 

104.  The  relations  of  the  periosteum  to  the  bone 
are  very  interesting.  Instances  -are  on  record  where 
the  bone  has  been  removed,  leaving  the  periosteum, 
from  which  the  entire  bone  was  afterward  renewed. 

Steele. 

105.  A ring  of  cartilage  is  inserted  in  the  joint  of 
the  lower  jaw,  after  the  manner  of  a washer  in  ma- 
chinery. This  follows  the  movements  of  the  jaw,  and 
admits  of  free  motion,  while  it  guards  against  dislo- 
cation.— Steele. 

106.  The  pads  of  cartilage  between  the  vertebrae 
vary  in  thickness  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch. 
They  become  compressed  by  the  weight  they  bear 
during  the  day,  'so  that  we  are  somewhat  shorter  at 
evening  than  in  the  morning.  Their  elasticity  causes 
them  to  resume  their  usual  size  during  the  night,  or 
when  we  lie  down  for  a time. — Steele. 

107.  Animals  which  use  the  forelegs  only  for 
support,  as  the  horse,  ox,  etc.,  do  not  possess  the  clav- 
icle. But  it  is  possessed  by  those  that  dig,  fly,  climb, 
and  seize. — Steele. 

108.  The  various  spines,  or  projections,  on  the 
vertebrae  of  the  “back-bone”  give  it  the  name  of 
spinal  column,  by  which  it  is  generally  known. 

Dunglison. 


NUMBER— PRIMARY  DIVISION. 


THE  STUDY  OF  EIGHT. 

By  one  of  Miss  Merrill’s  Pupils  in  the  New  York  Normal  College. 

1.  I saw  four  cows  in  the  field,  and  in  a little 
while  I saw  there  were  eight.  How  many  more  had 
come?  8—4=4. 

2.  Four  little  boys  went  rowing,  one  spring  morn- 
ing, and  each  had  two  oars.  How  many  oars  were 
there?  2x4=8. 

3.  May  and  Jennie  hunted  for  Easter  eggs.  May 


found  five  and  Jennie  three.  How  manv  did  they 
both  find?  5+3=8. 

4.  One  summer  morning  I went  into  the  garden 
and  saw  six  little  buttercups.  The  next  morning  I 
saw  eight.  How  many  more  had  come?  8—6=2. 

5.  I took  eight  little  girls  for  a walk  in  the  park. 
I told  them  to  walk  three  by  three,  and  those  that 
were  left  over  to  walk  with  me.  How  many  rows 
did  we  have,  and  how  manv  walked  with  me?  8-^3 
=2A 

^ ^ ^ ^ Four  and  four  are  eight. 

0005 

w w w w 

Four  from  eight  leave  four. 

W WWW 

x x 

X X 

^ ^ Four  twos  are  eight. 

XX 


600  600 

^ - Two  from  eight  leave  six. 

MO  600 


OOOOO  Five  and  three  are  eight,  three  and  three 
0 0 0 are  six  and  two  are  eight.  There  are 

two  threes  in  eight  and  two  left  over. 

«r  ^ ^ ^ ^ Six  an(t  two  make  eight. 
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Seven  and  one  make  eight. 


* * * * Four  and  three  are  seven  and  one  are 

* * * eight. 

* 


+'  + + + + 
t f 
f 


Five  and  two  are  seven  and  one  are  eight. 


Two  fours  make  eight,  four  twos 
make  eight. 


One-half  of  eight  is  four 
One  quarter  of  eight  is  two. 
One-eighth  of  eight  is  one. 


Add. 


7+n 

6+2  I 
5+3  | 
4+4  j>  8 
3+5 
2+6 
1+7. 


Sub. 

Mul. 

8-1=7 

One  8 

8-2=6 

Two  4’s 

8-3=5 

Four  2’s 

8-4=4 

8-5=3 

8-6=2 

8-7=1 

Primary  School. 


Children  are  taught  more  than  they  ever  learn, 
and  learn  more  than  they  are  ever  taught. 
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GEOGRAPHY— FOURTH  YEAR. 


During  January,  or  Fifth  Month,  study  the 
Southern  States.  See  list  of  States  in  Course  of 
Study. 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

The  following  questions  are  selected  from  Gif- 
fin’s  “Suggestive  Questions  in  Geography:” 

1.  What  natural  division  is  the  most  southeast- 
ern state  of  this  group?  Why? 

2.  Which  is  the  most  nearly  shaped  like  the 
letter  V? 

3.  Which  would  run  to  a point  if  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  were  extended? 

4.  Which  one’s  capital  was  named  for  a noted 
General? 

5.  Which  one’s  capital  was  named  for  a Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

6.  What  two  states  are  separated  by  a mountain 
range? 

7.  Which  state  has  more  natural  than  artificial 
boundary  line? 

8.  In  what  general  direction  do  the  rivers  of  the 
eastern  section  of  this  group  flow?  Cause? 

9.  In  what  general  direction  do  the  rivers  of  the 
western  section  of  this  group  flow?  Cause? 

10.  What  kind  of  soil  is  good  for  raising  rice? 

11.  Which  of  these  states  have  this  soil  largely? 

12.  What  kind  of  soil  is  good  for  cotton  raising? 

13.  If  the  ocean  were  to  overflow  this  section, 
which  part  would  be  covered  last?  Why? 

14.  What  else  is  raised  on  soil  adapted  for  raising 
rice? 

15.  What  important  vegetable  is  raised  in  the 
Southern  States? 

16.  What  kind  of  timber  is  found  in  this  group? 

17.  Which  is  the  largest  river  of  this  group?  ISTame 
some  of  its  tributaries? 

18.  Which  state  has  no  seacoast? 

19.  Which  state  has  the  shortest  coast-line? 

20.  Name  the  states  that  are  longer  from  east  to 
west  than  from  north  to  south. 

21.  Which  is  the  oldest  city  of  this  group? 

22.  Which  is  the  largest  city  of  this  group? 

MAP  STUDY. 

The  following  outline  contains  about  what  should 
be  taught  of  the  map  of  this  group  of  states: 
MOUNTAINS. 

1.  Locate  them. 

2.  Give  the  directions  in  which  they  trend. 

3.  What  effect  do  they  have  upon  the  climate  and 
products  of  the  country  ? 

4.  What  minerals  are  obtained  from  themi 

1.  Cumberland.  3.  Mitchell’s  Peak. 

2.  Blue  Ridge. 


RIVERS. 


1.  Where  dots  each  river  risei 

2.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow  % 

3.  Into  what  does  it  empty  l 

4.  How  does  it  affect  the  country  through  which 
it  passes  t 


1.  Roanoke. 

2.  Heuse. 

3.  Cape  Fear. 

4.  Santee. 


14.  Tombigby. 

15.  Pearl. 

16.  Mississippi. 

17.  Yazoo. 


5.  Savannah. 

6.  Altamaha. 

7.  St.  Mary’s. 

8.  St.  John’s. 

9.  Appalachicola. 

10.  Flint. 

11.  Chattahoochee. 

12.  Mobile. 

13.  Alabama. 


18.  Red. 

19.  Sabine. 

20.  Brazos. 

21.  Colorado. 

22.  Rio  Grande. 

23.  Cumberland. 

24.  Tennessee. 

25.  Arkansas. 

26.  White. 


BAYS,  LAKES,  ETC. 

1.  Locate  each  one. 

2.  Into  what  water  does  it  open  ? 

3.  How  does  it  affect  commerce ? 


1.  Okeechobee. 

2.  Ponchartrain. 

3.  Sabine. 

4.  Pamlico. 

5.  Albamarle. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

CAPES. 


Appalachee. 

Mobile. 

Tampa. 

Galveston. 


1.  Where  are  they  l- 

2.  Into  what  waters  do  they  project  ? 

3.  How  do  they  affect  commerced 

1.  Hatteras.  3.  Fear. 

2.  Lookout.  4.  Sable. 

CITIES. 

1.  Locate  each  one  and  tell  for  what  it  is  noted , 


1. 

Wilmington. 

19.  Montgomery. 

2. 

Raleigh. 

20.  Selma. 

3. 

Hew  Berne. 

21.  Huntsville. 

4. 

Charleston. 

22.  Vicksburg. 

5. 

Columbus. 

23.  Natchez. 

6. 

Savannah. 

24.  Baton  Rouge. 

7. 

Atlanta. 

25.  Hew  Orleans. 

8. 

Milledgeville. 

26.  Galveston. 

9. 

Augusta. 

27.  Austin. 

10. 

Dalton. 

28.  Houston. 

11. 

Columbus. 

29.  San  Antonio. 

12. 

Macon. 

30.  Hashville. 

13. 

Jacksonville. 

31.  Memphis. 

14. 

Tallahassee. 

32.  Knoxville. 

15. 

St.  Augustine. 

33.  Chattanooga. 

16. 

Pensacola. 

34.  Little  Rock. 

17. 

Key  West. 

35.  Hot  Springs. 

18. 

Mobile. 

STATES. 


1.  Bound  each  state. 

2.  Give  its  area , comparative. 

3.  Name  and  locate  its  capital. 

4.  Name  its  principal  products. 

5.  Tell  anything  of  interest  that  you  can  about  it. 
In  bounding  states  in  written  work  the  “block” 

method  is  convenient,  thus: 

Ky.  Ya. 


Mo. 


Ark. 


Tennessee. 


H.  C. 


Miss.  Ala.  Ga. 

Have  pupils  carefully  read  the  descriptive  geog- 
raphy. Make  use  of  the  pictures  given  in  the  text- 
book. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Farming,  or  planting,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  chief 
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occupation.  The  land  is  divided  into  large  tracts,  or 
plantations,  and  the  planter,  or  owner,  employs  many 
laborers,  who  live  in  humble  cottages  near  his  resi- 
dence. Sometimes  there  are  several  hundreds  of  these 
laborers  on  one  plantation,  and  the  planters’  houses 
are  often  miles  apart. — Niles. 

Corn,  wheat  and  tobacco  are  raised,  especially  in 
the  northern  part,  but  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  are  the 
most  important  crops.  All  the  states  grow  cotton  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Texas  take  the  lead.  The  Sea  Islands,  of  South  Car- 
olina, produce  the  finest  quality. — Niles. 

Rich  deposits  of  gold  are  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  Valuable  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and 
other  minerals,  and  extensive  quarries  of  granite, 
limestone,  and  marble,  add  to  the  wealth  of  this  sec- 
tion. Salt,  sulphur,  and  gypsum  abound. — Warren. 


Texas  alone,  is  larger  than  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States  combined. — Barnes. 


Louisiana  is  more  nearly  level  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  There  are  no  hills  more  than 
250  feet  high,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  State 
is  below  the  surface  of  the  rivers  at  high  water. 
— Warren. 


If  we  travel  in  Louisiana,  which  is  the  great  sugar 
state  we  shall  see  hundreds  of  sugar  plantations.  Sugar- 
cane requires  a very  warm  climate.  It  grows  some- 
what like  corn,  but  it  is  not  planted  in  the  same  way. 
In  September  or  October,  pieces  of  cane,  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches  long,  are  cut  from  the  stalk  and  plant- 
ed in  the  ground.  These  send  up  a sprout  from  each 
joint,  which  grows  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high.  The 
cane  is  ripe  for  the  mill  in  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond year.  After  the  stalks  are  cut,  the  roots  send  up 
new  shoots,  which  furnish  another  crop,  and  so  a sin- 
gle planting  sometimes  lasts  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  At  the  proper  season  the  corn  is  cut  and 
drawn  to  a mill,  where  it  is  crushed  between  great 
iron  rollers,  and  the  sweet  juice  squeezed  out.  The 
juice  is  boiled  in  large  pans,  or  kettles,  until  syrup,  or 
sugar,  is  formed. — Niles. 

Louisiana,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  the 
chief  rice-growing  states.  The  rice  plant  resembles 
wheat,  but  its  beards  are  very  long  and  harsh.  The 
low  land  rice  requires  a great  deal  of  water,  and  it  is 
generally  sown  along  the  sea- coast  where  the  tides 
overflow,  or  on  the  borders  of  rivers  like  the  lower 
Mississippi,  whose  waters  are  kept  in  their  channels 
by  dykes.  After  the  rice  is  sown,  the  water  is  let  on 
to  the  fields  through  gateways  in  the  dykes.  When 
the  rice  is  up,  the  gates  are  closed  until  the  stalks  be- 
gin to  joint,  when  the  water  is  again  let  on,  until  the 
crop  is  ripe.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give  a fresh  sup- 
ply of  water  as  often  as  every  other  night.  To  culti- 
vate the  crop,  men  wade  over  the  fields  and  pull  out 
the  weeds  and  grass  which  the  water  has  not  killed. 
The  dry  land  rice  is  sown  in  the  same  manner  as  bar- 
ley or  "oats,  and  needs  no  more  water  than  these 
grains. — Niles. 


South  Carolina  produces  more  rice  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  In  the  southern  part  there  is 
found  a kind  of  marl  which  is  put  on  the  soil  to  make 
it  rich. — Butler.  

New  Orleans  is  the  largest  city.  It  is  built  on 
the  Mississippi  Eiver,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  lies  wholly  below  the  high-waters 
level  of  the  river,  and  the  flood  is  kept  out  by  banks, 
called  levees.  Where  the  houses  are  built,  the  land  is 
so  low  that  large  ditches  are  cut  to  hold  the  water, 
and  strong  steam  pumps  are  used  to  force  it  into  a 
lake  near  the  city. — Niles. 

New  Orleans  is  the  greatest  cotton  market  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  the  largest  sugar-market  in  the 
United  States.  At  its  levees,  as  the  wharves  are 
called,  are  always  found  many  vessels  loading  with 
Southern  products  to  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  city  was  founded  by  the  French,  and 
still  contains  a large  French  population.  The  des- 
cendants of  the  original  French  settlers  are  called 
Creoles. — Swinton. 

More  rice  is  exported  from  Charleston  than  from 
any  other  city  in  the  Union.  — Warren. 

Key  West,  the  most  southerly  city  in  the  Union, 
is  noted  for  its  sponge  fisheries  and  tobacco  trade 
with  Cuba. — Butler. 

Raleigh,  the  capital,  is  a great  cotton  market. 
The  oak-trees  that  grow  in  the  streets  are  so  large 
that  Raleigh  is  called  the  “City  of  Oaks.”— Butler. 

New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Gal- 
veston, and  Wilmington  are  the  principal  seaports  in 
the  South. — Fisher. 

So  much  mud  or  sediment  is  brought  down  by 
the  Mississippi  River,  that,  in  many  places,  the  river- 
bed is  higher  than  the  surrounding  land;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  overflows,  strong  banks,  called  levees,  are 
built  on  each  side  of  the  river. — Barnes. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  southern  part  of  Flori- 
da is  slowly  sinking.  Many  of  the  irrigating  ditches 
made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  17th  century  are  now 
below  the  sea  level. — Barnes. 

Along  the  southern  coast,  from  North  Carolina 
to  Mississippi,  are  great  pine-forests  which  stretch  for 
many  miles  inland  from  the  sea-shore.  These  pine- 
woods  vield  great  quantities  of  what  are  called  “Naval 
stores;”  that  is,  tar  and  pitch,  and  also  of  turpentine 
and  resin.  Besides  yielding  pitch,  tar,  and  turpen- 
tine, the  forests  of  the  Southern  States  supply  great 
quantities  of  valuable  timber,  as  live-oak,  white-oak, 
and  pine.  This  is  much  used  in  building  ships  and 
making  masts,  and  for  many  other  purposes.— 8 lo inton. 

Immense  herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the  pastures  of 
Texas.  Buffaloes  and  other  wild  animals,  which  were 
once  numerous  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  have  disap- 
peared from  many  parts  of  the  state. — Barnes. 

Cotton  is  the  most  important  product  of  the 
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Southern  States.  The  world  depends  mainly  on  these 
states  for  its  supply  of  cotton. — Swinton. 

The  orange  tree  is  the  longest-lived  fruit  tree 
known.  It  is  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  three 
hundred  years,  and  to  have  borne  fruit  for  more  than 
a century.  No  other  fruit  tree  will  grow  and  produce 
fruit  so  well  under  rough  treatment.  It  commences 
to  bear  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  budding,  and  by 
the  fifch  year  it  will  produce  an  abundant  crop.  An 
old  tree  will  sometimes  bear  thousands  of  oranges. — 

There  is  a small  strip  of  land  north  of  Texas 
which  has  no  government.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  a 
state  or  a territory.  It  is  sometimes  called  Xo  Man’s 
Land. — Butler. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  South  Pass  the  Mississippi 
river  has  been  extended  about  two  and  a quarter  miles 
farther  out  into  the  Gulf  by  means  of  artificial  banks, 
called  “jetties,”  confining  the  waters  of  the  river  and 
so  deepening  the  channel  that  the  largest  ocean 
steamers  can  now  ascend  the  river  to  New  Orleans. — 
Fisher. 

UFA  DING.— ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

(Prom  Parker's  Supplementary  Reader — Copy-  y 
righted  by  C.  M.  Parker,  1891.  ' r 

KNICKERBOCKER  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


1.  In  those  good  old  days  of  simplicity*  and 
sunshine,  a passion*  for  cleanliness*  was  the  lead- 
ing* principle  in  domestic*  economy,  and  the  uni- 
versal* test  of  an  able*  housewife. 

2.  The  front  door  was  never  opened,  except 
for  marriages,  funerals,  New-Year’s  Daf,  the  fes- 
tival* of  St.  Nicholas,  or  some  such  great  occasion.* 
It  was  ornamented*  with  a gorgeous*  brass  knocker, 
which  was  curiously*  wrought, — sometimes  in  the 
device*  of  a dog,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  a lion’s 
head, — and  daily  burnished*  with  such  religious 
zeal,*  that  it  was  often  worn  out  by  the  very  pre- 
cautions* taken  for  its  preservation.* 

3.  The  whole  house  was  constantly*  in  a state 
of  inundation,*  under  the  discipline*  of  mops  and 
brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes;  and  the  good  house- 
wives of  those  days  were  a kind  of  amphibious 
animal,  delighting  exceedingly*  to  be  dabbling  in 
water,  insomuch  that  an  historian  of  the  day 
gravely*  tells  us  that  many  of  his  townswomen 
grew  to  have  webbed  fingers,  “like  unto  a duck.” 

4.  The  grand*  parlor  was  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum, where  the  passion  for  cleaning  was  in- 
dulged* without  control.*  No  one  was  permitted* 
to  enter  this  sacred  apartment,*  except  the  mistress 
and  her  confidential*  maid,  who  visited  it  once  a 
week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a thorough*  clean- 
ing. On  these  occasions  they  always  took  the 
precaution  of  leaving  their  shoes  at  the  door,  and 
entering  devoutly*  in  their  stocking- feet. 

5.  After  scrubbing  the  floor,  sprinkling  it  with 
fine  white  sand, — which  was  curiously  stroked 
with  a broom  into  angles  and  curves  and  rhom- 


boids,—after  washing  the  windows,  rubbing  and 
polishing  the  furniture,  and  putting  a new  branch* 
of  evergreens  in  the  fire-place,  the  windows  were 
again  closed*  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and  the  room 
was  kept  carefully  locked,  until  the  revolution*  of 
time  brought  round  the  weekly  cleaning-day. 

6.  As  to  the  family,  they  always  entered  in  at 
the  gate,  and  generally*  lived  in  the  kitchen.  To 
have  seen  a numerous  household  assembled*  round 
the  fire,  one  would  have  imagined  that  he  was 
transported*  to  those  happy*  days  of  primeval* 
simplicity  which  float  before  our  imaginations  like 
golden  visions. 

7.  The  fire-places  were  of  a truly  patriarchal* 
magnitude,*  where  the  whole*  family,  old  and 
young,  master  and  servant,  black  and  white, — 
nay,  even  the  very  cat  and  dog, — enjoyed  a com- 
munity* of  privilege,  and  had  each  a right  to  a 
corner. 

8.  Here  the  old  burgher  would  sit  in  perfect* 
silence,  puffing  his  pipe,  looking  in  the  fire,  with 
half-shut  eyes,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  for  hours 
together;  the  good  wife  on  the  opposite*  side, 
would  employ  herself  diligently*  in  spinning  yarn 
or  knitting  stockings.  The  young  folks  would 
crowd  around  the  hearth,  listening  with  breathless 
attention  to  some  old  crone*  of  a negro,  who  was 
the  oracle*  of  the  family,  and  who,  perched  like  a 
raven  in  the  corner  of  the  chimney,  would  croak* 
forth,  for  a long  winter  afternoon,  a string  of  in- 
credible* stories  about  New-England  witches,  grisly 
ghosts,  horses  without  heads,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  bloody  encounters*  among  Indians. 

9.  In  these  happy  days,  fashionable*  parties 
were  generally  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  or 
noblesse;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  kept  their  own 
cows,  and  drove  their  own  wagons.  The  company 
usually*  assembled  at  three  o’clock,  and  went 
away  about  six,  unless*  it  was  in  winter-time, 
when  the  fashionable  hours  were  a little  earlier, 
that  the  ladies  might  reach*  home*  before  dark. 

10.  The  tea-table  was  crowned*  with  a huge* 
earthen  dish,  well  stored*  with  slices  of  fat  pork, 
fried  brown,  cut  up  into  morsels,*  and  swimming* 
in  gravy.  The  company,  seated  round  the  genial* 
board,  evinced*  their  dexterity*  in  launching*  their 
forks  at  the  fattest  pieces  in  this  mighty  dish, — in 
much  the  same  manner  that  sailors  harpoon  por- 
poises at  sea,  or  our  Indians  spear  salmon  in  the 
lakes. 

11.  Sometimes  the  table  was  graced*  with  im- 
mense* apple-pies,  or  saucers  full  of  preserved 
peaches  and  pears;  but  it  was  always  sure  to  boast 
an  enormous  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened  dough, 
fried  in  hog’s-fat,  and  called  doughnuts  or  oly- 
koeks, — a delicious*  kind  of  cake,  at  present  little 
known  in  this  city,  except  in  genuine*  Dutch 
families. 

12.  The  tea  was  served  out  of  a majestic*  Delft 
tea-pot,  ornamented  with  paintings  of  fat  little 
Dutch  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  tending  pigs, — 
with  boats  sailing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in 
the  clouds,  and  sundry*  other  ingenious*  Dutch 
fancies.  The  beaux  distinguished*  themselves  by 
their  adroitness*  in  replenishing*  this  pot  from  a 
huge  copper  tea-kettle. 
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13.  To  sweeten  the  beverage,  a lump  of  sugar 
was  laid  beside  each  cup,  and  the  company  alter- 
nately* nibbled  and  sipped  with  great  decorum;* 
until  an  improvement  was  introduced  by  a shrewd* 
and  economic  old  lady,  which  was  to  suspend,*  by 
a string  from  the  ceiling,  a large  lump  directly* 
over  the  tea-table,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

14.  At  these  primitive  tea-parties,  the  utmost 
propriety*  and  dignity*  prevailed,— no  flirting  or 
coquetting;  no  romping  of  young  ladies;  no  self- 
satisfied  struttings*  of  wealthy*  gentlemen,  with 
their  brains  in  their  pockets;  no  amusing*  conceits 
of  smart*  young  gentlemen  with  no  brains  at  all. 

15.  On  the  contrary,*  the  young  ladies  seated 
themselves  demurely*  in  their  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
and  knit  their  own  woolen  stockings;  nor  ever 
opened  their  lips,  excepting  to.  say  yah,  Mynheer, 
or  yah,  yah,  Vrouw,  to  any  question  that  was  asked 
them.  The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  or  con- 
fusion. The  guests*  were  carried  home  by  their 
own  carriages;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles*  na- 
ture had  provided*  them,  excepting  such  of  the 
wealthy  as  could  afford*  to  keep  a wagon. 


Suggestive  Exercises  oil  Above  Selection. 

1.  Read  the  piece  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

2.  Recite  the  story  in  your  own  language. 

3.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  selection. 

4.  Divide  the  lesson  into  parts  or  scenes,  thus : 

(a)  Introduction— cleanliness  (first  paragraph). 

(b)  The  front  door. 

(c)  The  grand  parlor. 

(a)  The  kitchen. 

(e)  The  family— occupation  of  members. 

(f)  A fashionable  tea-party. 

5.  Describe  each  scene  or  part  and  show  its  relation  to  the 
selection  as  a whole. 

6.  Define  or  give  synonyms  for  all  words  marked  with  stars. 

7.  Make  a list  pf  the  English  derivative  words  of  the  selec- 
tion and  analyze  and  define  them. 

8.  Teacher  make  a list  of  all  words  of  the  selection  that  are 
mispronounced  by  pupils  and  have  their  diacritical  markings  and 
correct  pronunciation  learned. 

9.  Read  all  selections  from  Irving  given  in  your  reader. 

10.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Washington  Irving. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

1783—1859. 

1.  Washington  Irving,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  popular  of  American  authors,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  April  3,  1783.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  eleven  children,  and  received  only  a common- 
school  education,  which  in  those  days  was  but 
ordinary;  but  he  had  the  society  of  his  older  broth- 
ers, among  whom  were  a lawyer,  a physician,  and 
a merchant— all  intelligent  men  and  of  pure  literary 
taste;  and  it  was  this  association,  together  with  the 
advantages  of  a well-selected  library,  that  led  Irving 
early  to  choose  a literary  life. 

2.  He  left  the  school- room  at  sixteen,  yet  for 
many  years  afterward  pursued  a systematic  course 
of  reading  of  the  standard  authors,  especially 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Bunyan.  In  his  boyhood 
days  he  seemed  to  have  a natural  talent  for  writing 
essays  and  stories.  As  he  always  detested  mathe- 
matics, he  often  wrote  compositions  for  his  school- 
mates, and  they  in  turn  worked  out  his  problems 
for  him. 

3.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  took  up  the  study 
of  the  law  for  a time,  but  not  being  inclined  to 


submit  to  the  drudgery  of  a profession,  preferred 
to  employ  himself  in  rambling  excursions  around 
Manhattan  Island,  by  which  he  became  familiar 
with  the  beautiful  scenery  which  he  afterward  made 
famous  by  his  pen.  Thus  he  acquired  that  minute 
knowledge  of  various  historical  locations,  curious 
traditions  and  legends,  so  beautifully  made  use  of  * 
in  his  Sketch-Book  and  History  of  New  York. 

4.  In  1804  Irving  went  to  Europe  and  re- 
mained abroad  nearly  two  years.  He  spent  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life  abroad  at  different  times, 
and  is  therefore  almost  as  thoroughly  English  in 
his  tastes  and  habits  as  he  is  American.  The 
Sketch  Book,  written  in  1818,  after  his  rambles 
through  Scotland  and  England,  raised  him  to  the 
highest  eminence  as  a prose  writer,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  among  English  critics. 
By  the  personal  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  it 
was  republished  in  London. 

5.  Some  of  Irvings  most  popular  writings  are 
Salamagundi,  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  The  Al- 
hambra, Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York, 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  and  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. His  literary  work  brought  him  an  ample 
fortune,  and  his  continued  income  furnished  means 
for  him  to  travel  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  ob- 
servations. As  an  illustration  of  the  popularity  of 
his  writings  abroad  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  he  received  about  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  copyright  of  four  of  his  works  in 
England. 

6.  Irving  was  never  married.  He  had  been 
engaged  to  a young  lady  by  the  name  of  Matilda 
Hoffman,  but  she  died  in  1809,  and  her  early  death 
cast  a shadow  of  sadness  over  his  whole  life.  In 
1846  he  built  for  himself  a delightful  retreat  on 
the  Hudson,  near  Tarrytown,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  “Sunnyside,”  where,  surrounded  by  lov- 
ing relatives,  he  remained  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
November  28, 1859. 

AN  EGG  EXERCISE. — ANS  WEBS. 

On  pages  5 and  6 of  the  November  number  of 
this  journal  was  published  a list  of  seventy  questions 
on  eggs.  The  list  was  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Wicks, 
of  Decatur,  and  the  editor  offered  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  the  person  answering  the  greatest  number  of 
them.  In  his  report  of  answers,  Mr.  Wicks  says: 

“Jay  Morrison,  of  Oreana,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  correct  answers.  Miss  Angie  White,  of  Tayiorville,  111.,  being 
second  best.  Creditable  mention  is  hereby  made  of  Misses  Wright, 
Edwards,  and  Mallory  for  neat  papers.  I hope  all  feel  repaid  for  the 
time  expended.” 

The  School  News  will  be  sent  to  Jay  Morrison 
one  year.  We  publish  the  list  of  answers  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Morrison  with  a few  corrections  made  by  Mr. 
Wicks. 

ANSWERS. 

(See  questions  in  November  School  News). 

1.  Eggs  are  generally  oval  shaped. 

2.  The  kinds  of  eggs  that  I know  are  chicken, 
duck,  goose,  thrush,  robin,  jay,  sparrow,  pigeon,  can- 
ary, blue-bird,  wren,  crow,  quail,  prairie  chicken,  tur- 
tle, swallow,  potato- bug. 

3.  The  parts  of  an  egg  are  called  shell,  white, 
yolk,  etc. 
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4.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  parts  are  as 

follows:  shell— lime;  white — albumen  and  water; 

yolk—  sulphur,  potash  and  wrater. 

5.  Soft  shell  eggs  are  caused  by  lack  of  mineral 
matter  in  the  shell. 

6.  Chickens  lay  from  13  to  16  eggs.  Other  va- 
rieties many  more. 

7.  Chickens  do  not  all  lay  the  same  number  of 
eggs. 

8.  The  Leghorn  chickens  are  the  best  layers. 
[Answers  differed  very  much]. 

9.  Birds  of  the  same  kind  generally  lay  the  same 
number  of  eggs. 

10.  The  solataire,  or  dodo,  and  puffin  lay  only 
one  egg. 

11.  The  roseate  spoonbill  lays  only  3 eggs. 

12.  The  South  African  Ostrich  lays  the  largest 
egg.  It  contains  as  much  as  24  common  sized 
chicken  eggs. 

13.  All  birds  do  not  lay  daily. 

14.  The  ostrich  lays  an  egg  weighing  over  3 lbs. 

15  The  other  animals  besides  birds  that  lay  eggs 

are  insects,  reptiles,  mollusks  and  the  following  orders 
of  vertebrates:  hatrachia,  teleostei,  ganoidei,  elas- 

mobranchii,  syclostoma,  and  acrama. 

16.  Snakes  lay  eggs. 

17.  Feeding  chickens  .egg-shells  helps  to  make 
them  lay.  (?) 

18.  Eggs  are  laid  in  boxes,  straw- stacks,  in  nests 
in  trees,  on  the  ground,  water,  and  rail  fences,  on 
leaves,  and  in  hollow  trees. 

19.  The  bluebirds  lay  blue  eggs  and  the  thrush 
and  land- rail  lay  spotted  eggs.  [Turkey]. 

20.  The  cuckoo  and  cow-bird  lay  in  other  birds’ 
nests. 

21.  The  white  ant  lays  the  largest  number  of 
eggs.  (40  or  50  million). 

22.  There  is  an  insect  (the  17  year  locust)  wdiich 
hitches  only  in  13  and  17  years.  [?J 

23.  Eggs  are  hatched  by  being  kept  warm. 

24.  An  incubator  is  a machine  to  hatch  a large 
number  of  eggs. 

25.  104  degrees  Fahrenheit  will  hatch  eggs. 

26.  It  takes  chickens  three  weeks  to  hatch  and 
the  duck  and  goose  each  four  weeks. 

27.  ATou  can  not  make  a hen  sit. 

28.  They  can  be  kept  from  sitting. 

29.  The  quail,  ostrich,  crane,  macaw  and  thrush 
sit  on  their  eggs  by  turns. 

30.  The  earwig  sits  on  its  eggs,  hatches  them 
and  broods  the  young. 

31.  The  young  chick  first  pierces  the  shell  by  a 
piercing  motion  of  the  hardened  point  of  the  under 
mandible  and  then  enlarges  the  aperture  by  pressing 
with  the  nob-like  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  and  final- 
ly by  turning  from  left  to  right  it  breaks  the  shell 
about  half  way  round  when  with  a vigorous  stretch 
of  the  body  assisted  with  the  bracing  of  the  feet  parts 
the  shell  transversely  and  the  young  chick  is  liberated. 

32.  Columbus  made  an  egg  stand  on  end  by 
breaking  one  end  of  it. 

33.  The  large  end  of  the  egg  contains  the  air 
bubble. 

34.  The  air  bubble  is  used  by  the  “chick”  to 
breathe  before  it  breaks  the  shell. 

35.  Watches  made  in  Nuremberg,  Germany,  in 


the  shape  of  eggs  were  called  “Nuremberg  eggs.” 

36.  Fish  eggs  are  called  roe. 

37.  Artificial  eggs  can  be  made. 

38.  I can  break  an  egg  on  my  forehead. 

39.  You  cannot  crush  one  placed  endwise  in 
your  hands. 

40.  Eggs  can  be  kept  fresh  by  packing  in  lime 
water  or  in  salt  with  little  end  down. 


41.  Eggs  can  be  tested  to  see  if  they  are  good  by 
putting  them  in  water.  If  they  rise  to  the  top  they 
are  not  good;  or  by  looking  through  a tube,  holding 
the  egg  near  a light,  if  it  is  cloudy  it  is  not  good. 

42.  The  sex  of  eggs  can  be  told.  . 

43.  The  custom  of  coloring  Easter  eggs  originat- 
ed in  Germany. 

44.  Taxidermists,  to  keep  eggs,  pack  them  in 
salt  with  the  little  end  down  or  pack  them  in  lime 
water. 

45.  The  most  healthful  way  to  cook  eggs  is  to 
soft- boil  them. 

• 46.  An  omelet  is  a fritter  made  of  eggs.  [An- 
swers differ — some  yes,  others  no], 

47.  We  would  look  for  mosquito  eggs  on  waters 
of  a still  pond  or  still  water  of  a river.  [In  rain  bar- 
rel]. 

48.  An  egg  can  be  put  into  a bottle  without 
breaking  either  egg  or  bottle  by  soaking  it  in  vinegar 
until  it  becomes  soft. 

49.  100  yards  by  taking  the  basket  with  you. 

50.  Hens  will  begin  to  lay  at  the  age  of  six  months. 

51.  Eggland  is  the  Orkney  Islands  north  of  Scot- 
land. [Egg  Island  is  one  of  the  Hebrides  group]. 

52.  The  knob  on  the  upper  mandible  of  a chicken 
is  the  part  that  breaks  off  as  soon  as  the  chick  is 
hatched. 

53.  A hen  to  hatch  speckled  chickens  may  be  set 
at  any  time,  if  the  eggs  are  of  a speckled  variety. 

54.  The  crow,  jay,  and  magpie  are  great  egg 
eaters. 

55.  A nest  egg  is  one  left  in  the  nest  so  as  to  en- 
tice the  hens  to  lay  in  the  nest  instead  of  laying  where 
their  eggs  cannot  be  found. 

56.  Neither  end  of  a good  egg  is  warm  unless  it 
is  under  a hen.  [Some  said  the  larger  end  on  account 
of  the  air  bubble]. 

57.  The  fable  of  the  Golden  Egg  was  that  a boy 
had  a goose  that  laid  a golden  egg  every  day,  and  the 
boy,  thinking  to  get  all  of  the  gold  at  once,  killed  his 
goose  but  found  nothing  more  than  could  be  found  in 
a common  goose. 


58.  (Two  eggs  are  not  a couple.  See  dictionary). 

59.  Thirty  dozen  eggs  make  a case.  They  are 
protected  from  breaking  by  pasteboard  racks,  into 
which  they  are  dropped.  When  the  first  rack  is  full 
a pasteboard  cover  is  placed  upon  it  and  another  rack 
is  placed  upon  the  cover  and  so  on  until  the  case  is 
filled. 

60.  Insect  eggs  are  called  nits. 

61.  The  Rhea  of  South  America  collects  the  eggs 
laid  by  the  female  and  broods  them.  [Emu  of  Aus- 
tralia]. 

62.  The  bed-bug  lays  an  egg  with  a door  to  it. 

63.  Oyster  eggs  are  called  spat.  [See  dictionary], 

64.  Egg-nog  is  a drink.  It  is  made  out  of  eggs 
and  whiskey  or  any  other  liquor. 

65.  The  largest  animal  produced  from  an  egg  is 
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a crocodile.  [Turtle,  shark,  boa- constrictor,  etc.] 

66.  The  woman,  who  in  counting  eggs  had  one 
oyer  when  she  counted  them  by  2’s,  3’s,  4’s,  5’s,  or  6’s 
had  61  eggs. 

67.  The  mole- cricket  moves  its  eggs  as  the  tem- 
perature changes. 

68.  An  egg  race  is  one  in  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons can  run.  The  object  being  to  pick  up  a certain 
number  of  eggs  laid  in  a straight  row,  eggs  to  be  3 
feet  apart,  one  row  for  each  person,  and  the  -person 
who  first  picks  up  the  eggs — one  at  a time,  and  carries 
them  to  the  basket  without  breaking,  wins  the  race. 

69.  The  best  way  to  breaks  a dog  of  sucking  eggs 

is  to  cut  his  tail  off  just  behind  his  ears.  [Surely 
effective].  

PHYSIOLOGY , 


By  Prof.  W.  J.  Brinckley,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  Natural  Sciences, 

Austin  College. 

Organs.— The  Heart. 

DISSECTION. 

I1  Materials. 

I2  Sharp  knife. 

2 2  Probe. 

3 2 Cotton  or  rags. 

42  Fresh  specimen  of  sheep’s  or  ox’s  heart  and 
lungs,  showing  the  pericardium  unbroken  and 
also  part  of  the  diaphragm. 

21  Terms. 

I2  Dorsal=side  of  heart  turned  towards  the  verte- 
bral column. 

22  Ventral=side  next  to  sternum. 

33  Right  and  left— proper  right  and  left  side  of  heart 
when  in  natural  position. 

4s  Anterior— towards  the  head  in  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  parts. 

52  Posterior=the  parts  turned  away  from  the  head. 
31  Method. 

1®  Hold  up  specimen  by  windpipe  (trachea)  so  that 
class  can  best  view  the  heart. 

Notice  the  following : 
l3  Relation  of  heart  to 
. I4  Lungs 

24  Diaphragm. 

2 8 The  manner  in  which  the  sac  (pericardium)  in- 
vests the  heart. 

2 2 Place  specimen  on  table  with  ventral  side  upper- 
most and  carefully  dissect  away  fat,  etc. 

I3  Trace  vessels.  • 

l4  The  one  on  the  abdominal  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  where  it  enters  the  pericardium. 

In  order  to  do  this 
l5  Turn  right  lung  toward  your  left. 

2B  Turn  heart  toward  your  right. 

35  Notice  entrance  into  pericardium  about 
three  inches  from  where  it  enters  the  dia- 
phragm. This  vessel  is  a vein  ( vena  cava 
inferior). 

24  The  one  which  comes  from  above  entering  the 
pericardium  about  an  inch  above  vena  cava 
inferior.  This  vessel  is  also  a vein  (vena  cava 
superior). 

As  soon  as  a vessel  is  found,  stuff  and  clean  it. 
34  The  vessels  between  the  vena  cava  coming 
from  the  right  lung  and  entering  the  pericar- 
dium. Trace  the  vessels  as  far  as  you  can 
from  the  heart  to  right  lung.  These  are  the 
two  right  pulmonary  veins. 

:{»  Turn  right  lung  and  heart  back  to  natural  position. 
I3  Clean  away  loose  fat  from  front  of  pericardium 
and  seek  and  clean  the  following  vessels  in  the 


mass  of  tissue  lying  anterior  to  the  heart  and 
on  ventral  side  of  trachea  : 
l4  The  one  which  immediately  on  leaving  the 
pericardium  gives  off  a large  branch  ; .it  then 
arches  back  and  runs  down  behind  the  heart. 
(The  aorta). 

24  The  one  imbedded  in  fat  on  dorsal  side  of 
aorta  (pulmonary  artery).  Trace  its  course. 
Notice  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  last  men- 
tioned vessels. 

34  The  ones  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  left  pul- 
monary artery  (left  pulmonary  veins).  Trace 
these  vessels. 

4s  Slit  open  the  pericardium.  Notice  the  surfaces 
thus  exposed.  Then  cut  away  the  pericardium 
from  the  entrance  of  the  various  vessels  already 
traced. 

53  Notice  position  of  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 
Very  carefully  dissect  out  the  pulmonary  veins  in- 
to the  heart.  Note  following  : 
l3  Upper  flabby  portion  into  which  the  veins  open 
(auricular  portion). 

23  The  denser  lower  part  (ventricular  portion). 

33  Look  for  band  of  fat  running  around  the  top  of 
ventricles,  a branch  of  which  runs  obliquely 
down  to  front  of  the  heart  passing  to  the  right 
of  its  apex,  and  indicating  externally  the  posi- 
tion of  the  internal  partition  of  septum  which 
separates  the  right  ventricle,  which  does  not 
reach  the  apex  of  ttje  heart,  from  the  left  which 
does. 

43  Note  the  fleshy  appendages,  one  below  tbe  pul- 
monary artery  (left  auricular  appendage),  the 
other  between  the  aorta  and  superior  vena  cava 
(right  auricular  appendage). 

63  Dissect  away  very  carefully  the  fat  around  the 
great  arterial  trunks  and  base  ventricles.  Look  for 
l3  A branch  arising  from  the  aorta  close  to  the 
heart  opposite  the  right  border  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  (right  coronary  artery). 

Trace  its  branches. 

The  groove  which  one  of  its  branches  follows 
marks  the  line  between  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle. 

23  The  other,  much  larger,  arising  from  the  aorta 
dorsal  to  the  pulmonary  artery  (left  coronary 
artery')-  Its  main  branch  marks  the  ventral 
edge  of  the  ventricular  septum. 

33  The  veins  which  accompany  the  coronary  ar- 
teries (coronary  veins). 

7 3 Open  right  ventricle  by  placing  knife  through  the 
heart  about  an  inch  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
ventricle,  and  on  the  right  of  the  band  of  fat  mark- 
ing the  limits  of  the  ventricles  (see  previous  arti- 
cle) and  cut  down  to  the  apex,  keeping  to  the 
right  of  the  line,  cut  off  the  pulmonary  artery 
about  an  inch  from  its  origin  from  the  heart. 

I3  Open  the  right  auricle  by  cutting  a bit  out  of  its 
. walls  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  the  vena  cava. 
23  On  raising  up  by  its  point,  the  wedge-shaped 
flap,  cut  from  the  wall  of  the  ventricles,  look  for 
cavity  of  the  ventricle,  which  examine  with  care. 
I4  Pass  handle  .of  probe  from  ventricle  into  auri- 
cle. Examine. 

24  Also  pass  probe  from  ventricle  into  pulmonary 
artery.  Mark  thoroughly  the  relations. 

34  Slit  open  the  auricular  appendages  and  notice : 
l5  Fleshy  projections  (columnas  carnere). 

25  Nature  of  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Note  nu- 
merous openings  (foamina  Thebesii). 

35  Apertures  of  the  vena  cava. 

45  Below  the  entrance  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
notice  opening  of  coronary  sinuses  and  pass 
probe  through  and  along  the  sinus  and  slit. 
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it  open — notice  muscular  layer  covering  it. 
44  Raise,  by  its  apex,  the  flap  and  cut  out  the 
ventricular  wall,  and,  if  necessary,  prolong 
the  cut  more  toward  the  base  until  divisions 
of  auriclor ventricular  valves  (the  tricuspids) 
come  in  view.  Examine  closely  and  notice  : 
l5  Muscular  cord  stretched  across  its  cavity 
(not  found  in  human  heart). 

25  Prolongation  of  the  ventricular  cavity  to- 
wards the  aperture  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
o4  Cut  away  the  right  auricle  and  examine  care- 
fully the  tricuspid  valves.  Notice  : 

P Tendonous  cords  (cliordse  tendineae). 

23  Attachment  to  ventricular  walls  (musculi 
papillares),  which  are  attached  by  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  walls  of  ventricles,  the  oppo- 
site extremity  giving  attachment  to  chordae 
tendineae. 

33  Examine  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
(semilunar  valves). 

43  Notice  in  the  middle  of  the  free  edge  of  the 
semilunar  valves  a little  nodule  (corpus 
Arantii). 

82  Open  left  ventricle  in  a manner  similar  to  that 

employed  for  the  right. 

P Open  left  auricle  by  cutting  a bit  out  of  its  wall 
above  the  appendage. 

23  Cut  the  aorta  off  about  half  an  inch  from  its  ori- 
gin from  the  heart. 

33  Examine. 

I4  Aperture  between  left  auricle  and  ventricle 
(left  auriclo-ventricular  opening). 

24  Passage  from  ventricle  to  aorta. 

3 4 Entry  of  pulmonary  veins  to  left  auricle. 

44  Partition  (septum)  between 
P Auricles.  . 

2s  Ventricles. 

43  Pass  handle  of  probe 
P From  ventricle  into  auricle. 

24  Another  from  ventricle  into  aorta. 

34  Probes  into  points  of  entrance  of  pulmonary 
veins.  Notice  that  no  other  veins  enter  this 
auricle. 

44  Slit  open  the  auricular  appendage ; notice  : 
l5  Fleshy  projection  (columnae  carneae). 

1 6 On  interior  of  auricle. 

26  Those  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  ven- 
tricular wall. 

23  Smoothness  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  auricle 
35  Thickness  of  ventricular  wall  as  compared 
with  right  ventricle  or  auricles. 

53  Carefully  raise  wedge-shaped  flap  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  cut  on  towards  the  base  of  the 
heart,  until  the  valve  (mitral)  between  auricle 
and  ventricle  is  brought  to  view.  Notice  : 
l4  Position  of  the  flaps. 

24  Texture. 

34  C'hordese  tendinese. 

44  Columnae  carnete,  etc.,  as  in  case  of  right  side. 
54  Examine  semilunar  valves  of  aorta. 

P Cutting  up  carefully  between  two  of  them 
examine  the  bit  of  aorta  still  left  attached 
to  heart. 

25  Note  the  origin  of  the  coronary  arteries  in 
two  of  the  three  dilatations  (sinuses  of  val- 
salva) of  the  aortic  wall  above  the  semi- 
lunar flaps. 

92  Examine  piece  of  aorta  and  notice : 

l3  Thickness  of  its  wall. 

23  Extensibility  in  all  directions. 

33  Its  elasticity. 

43  That  it  does  not  collapse  when  empty. 

10*  Examine  piece  of  a vein  and  compare  structure 
with  that  of  the  artery. 


ARITHMETIC — SE  VENTH  YEAR. 

“Write  all  business  forms.  Study  discount- 
bank,  trade,  and  true.  Exchange.” 

The  above  is  the  work  given  in  the  Course  of 
Study  for  January,  or  fifth  month.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  to  recognize  and  write  the  following  business 
forms: 

1.  Promissory  note. 

2.  Due-bill. 

3.  Order. 

Business  Forms.  4 4.  Bank  check. 

5.  Draft. 

6.  Receipt. 

7.  Bill  of  merchandise. 

1.  Promissory  note. 


$250.85.  Taylorville , III.,  Aug.  11, 1891. 

One  year  after  date,  for  value  received,  I prom- 
ise to  pay  to  W.  A.  Goodrich,  or  order,  Two  Hun- 
dred Fifty  Hollars  and  Eighty-five  Cents,  toith 
interest  at  6 per  cent.  C.  M.  Parker. 


2.  Due- bill  payable  in  money. 


$25.40.  Chicago,  III.,  June  21,  1891. 

Hue  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  or  order,  for  value  re- 
ceived, Twenty-five  Hollars  and  Forty  Cents. 

O.  H.  Holmes. 


3.  Due-  bill  payable  in  merchandise. 


$7.52.  . Taylorville,  III.,  Hec.  26,  1891. 

Hue  C.  M.  Parker,  Seven  Hollars  and  Fifty-two 
Cents,  pay  able  in  goods  from  my  store,  on  demand. 

L.  R.  Hedrick. 


4.  Bank  check. 


$10.30.  Taylorville,  III,  Hec.  23,  1891. 

First  National  Bank, 

Pay  to  A.  0.  Murphy,  or  order,  Ten  and 
Hollars.  C.  M.  Parker. 


5.  Draft. 


$4.60.  _ Taylorville,  III.,  Apr.  1,  1891. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  A.  Flanagan , 

Four  and  Hollars. 

F.  W.  Anderson,  Cashier 

First  National  Bank. 
To  National  Bank  \ 

of  Illinois,  Chicago,  III.  j 


6.  Receipt  in  full  of  all  demands. 


$40.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Hec.  26,  1891. 

Received  of  T.  G.  Knox,  Forty  Hollars,  in  full 
of  all  demands  to  date. 

J.  H.  King  & Co. 
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7.  Bill  of  merchandise. 


Boston , May  25th,  1881. 
James  Brownell,  Esq., 

Bought  of  Fairman  & Lincoln. 

5 yds.  broadcloth,  @ $3.25  - - - 

3 yds.  cambric,  @ .12J  - - - - 

3 doz.  buttons,  @ .15  - - - 

6 skeins  sewing  silk,  @ .06J  - - - - 

4 yds.  wadding,  @ .08  - 

Amount,  - - 

Received  payment, 

Fairman  & Lii 

;col:: 

V. 

ARITHMETIC— EIGHTH  YEAR. 


Study  prisms,  cylinders,  cones,  pyramids,  and 
fru  strums.  Learn  definitions,  and  draw  all  forms 
till  known, 
drawings. 


Solids, 

Cone. 

, i Of  cone. 

Frustrum  . . . j Qf  pyramid. 

Sphere. 

Have  pupils  solve  all  problems  given  in  the  text- 
book, and  understand  all  rules  and  explanations.  , 
Give  many  problems  in  addition  to  those  found  in 
the  text-book.  The  following  are  suggestive.  They 
may  be  cut  out  and  pasted  upon  strips  of  cardboard 
and  handed  to  pupils : 

I. 

What  is  the  volume  of  a triangular  prism  whose 
altitude  is  20  ft.,  and  each  side  of  the  base  4 ft.? 

II. 

What  is  the  volume  of  a quadrangular  prism 
whose  base  is  5 ft.  square,  and  its  height  15  ft.? 

III. 

What  is  the  volume  of  a cylinder  whose  diameter 
is  1 ft.  6 in.,  and  whose  length  is  4 ft.? 

IY. 

What  is  the  cost  of  a triangular  pyramid  of 
marble  whose  altitude  is  9 ft.,  each  side  of  the  base 
being  3 ft.,  at  $2.50  per  cu.  ft.? 

V. 

What  is  the  volume  of  a square  pyramid,  each 
side  of  whose  base  is  30  ft.,  and  whose  altitude  is 


Make  applications,  and  illustrate  by 


['Triangular. 

. Quadrangular. 

f Pnsm j Pentagonal. 

I (^Hexagonal,  etc. 

Cylinder. 

f Triangular. 
Pyramid  . . . . -j  Square. 

^Polygonal. 


60  ft.? 


YI. 


Find  the  volume  of  a cylinder  whose  altitude 
8 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  diameter  of  its  base  3 ft. 


is 


YII. 

How  many  cubic  feet  in  the  frustrum  of  a cone 
whose  altitude’  is  6 ft.  and  the  diameter  of  its  bases 
4 ft.  and  3 ft.? 

YIII. 

What  is  the  volume  of  a frustrum  of  a pyramid 
the  lower  base  of  which  is  20  feet  square,  and  the 
upper  base  10  feet  square,  and  the  altitude  20  ft.? 

IX. 

What  is  the  volume  of  a globe  whose  diameter  is 
1 ft.  6 in.? 

X. 

How  many  cu.  in.  in  a cannon  ball  whose  radius 
is  34  inches? 

' " XL 

What  is  the  entire  surface  of  a quadrangular 
prism,  each  side  of  the  base  being  4 ft.,  and  whose 
height  is  15  ft.? 

XII. 

What  is  the  surface  of  a triangular  prism  whose 
altitude  is  9 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  sides  of  its  base  are  3, 
4,  and  5 ft.  respectively? 

XIII. 


What  is  the  entire  surface  of  a cylinder  which  is 
5 ft.  in  length,  and  whose  base  is  2 ft.  in  diameter? 

XIV. 

How  many  feet  of  convex  surface  are  there  on  a 
pyramid  whose  base  is  10  ft.  square,  and  whose  slant 
height  is  20  ft.? 

XY. 

What  is  the  convex  surface  of  a cone,  the  cir- 
cumference of  whose  base  is  16  ft.  8 in.,  and  whose 
slant  height  is  40  ft.? 

XVI. 

What  is  the  convex  surface  of  a vat,  the  base  of 
which  is  9 ft.  square,  whose  top  is  8 ft.  square,  and 
whose  slant  height  is  10  ft.? 


XVII. 

How  many  feet  of  convex  surface  are  there  in 
the  frustrum  of  a cone  whose  slant  height  is  8 ft.,  the 
diameter  of  whose  lower  base  is  12  ft.  and  upper 
base  8 ft.? 


XVIII. 


What  is  the  surface  of  a sphere  whose  diameter 


is  10  inches? 


ANSWERS  TO  ABOVE  PROBLEMS: 


1.  138.56  cu.  ft. 

2.  375  cu.  ft. 

3.  7.0686  cu.  ft. 

4.  $29.23 

5.  18,000  cu.  ft. 

6.  60,083  cu.  ft. 

7.  58.1196  cu.  ft. 

8.  4666§  cu.  ft. 

9.  1.  5514+cu.  ft. 


10.  179.594  cu.  in. 

11.  272  sq.  ft. 

12.  126  sq.  ft. 

13.  37.6992  sq.  ft. 

14.  400  sq.  ft. 

15.  330  sq.  ft. 

16.  340  sq.  ft. 

17.  251,328  sq.  ft. 

18.  314.16  sq.  in. 


LANGUAGE— SECOND  YEAR. 


During  the  month  give  pupils  a drill  in  the  use 
of  was , were , has , and  ham , in  sentences.  Sentences 
may  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  for  pupils  to 
copy,  filling  each  blank  with  correct  word.  As  an 
exercise  for  busy-work,  sentences  may  be  carefully 
written  by  the  teacher  upon  slips  of  ordinary  writing 
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paper  and  then  pasted  on  cardboard.  Put  about  five 
sentences  on  each  card.  These  may  be  handed  to  pu- 
pi  s to  copy. 

r. 

Carefully  copy  tire  foil-owing  sentences,  filling  blanks  with  was 

or  were: 

1.  The  little  boy very  sick. 

2.  The  child’s  parents not  at  home, 

3.  That  elephant captured  in  India. 

4.  Her  dress red  and  white. 

5.  His  letters always  well  written. 

ii. 

Change  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  speak  of  more  than  one: 

1.  A duck  was  swimming  in  the  lake. 

2.  The  cow  was  in  the  pasture. 

3.  That  house  was  built  many  years  ago. 

4.  He  was  at  home. 

5.  This  wagon  was  not  painted. 

in. 

Copy  the  following ques  tions,  filling  blanks  with  was  or  were: 

1.  that  boy  at  school  yesterday? 

2.  those  marbles  in  rhe  box? 

3.  Where these  children  yesterday? 

4.  the  boys  at  home? 

5.  Fred  and  his  sister  at  town  yesterday? 

IV. 

Change  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  speak  of  only  one: 

1.  The  horses  were  running. 

2.  Who  are  my  neighbors? 

3.  They  are  my  brothers. 

4.  My  sisters  were  at  school  yesterday. 

5.  Were  the  children  reading? 

V. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  the  blanks  with  has  or 

have: 

1.  This  knife a pearl  handle. 

2.  New  York  and  Portland fine  harbors. 

3.  I a new  slate. 

4.  Jennie  and  Mary  new  slates? 

5.  — — he  gone  home? 

vr. 

Combine  into  a single  sentence  each  of  the  following  sets  of 
statements : 

^ i John  has  a new  slate. 

/ Robert  has  a new  slate. 

2 i I have  a long  pencil. 

' ) Mary  has  a long  pencil. 

( Robert  has  new  shoes. 

3.  ' I have  new  shoes. 

{ You  have  new  shoes. 


ANTONYMS. 


READING- FIFTH  YEAR. 


Select  adjectives  for  which  synonyms  may  be 
given,  from  the  reading  lessons,  and  after  them  write 
the  nouns  which  they  modify.  Let  pupils  copy  them, 
writing  under  each  adjective  as  many  synonymous 
words  as  they  can,  thus: 


brief,  ) 

lean, 

short,  j-  talks. 

lank, 

terse,  } 

thin, 

dense,  1 

just, 

close,  j-  groves. 

right, 

thick,  ) 

fair, 

large,  J 

mean. 

huge,  >■  trees. 

low. 

great,  ) 

base, 

quick,  ) 

vile. 

brisk,  > movements,  gross, 

prompt,  ) 

foul, 

horses. 


laws. 


acts. 


deeds. 


In  placing  lists  similar  to  above  upon  the  black' 
board  for  pupils  to  copy,  blanks  may  be  put  in  place 
of  the  synonymous  adjectives,  thus: 
brief,  i lean,  i 

[ talks,  — , i horses. 


Have  pupils  copy,  filling  blanks  with  synony- 
mous words.  As  a review  lesson,  have  a pupil  use  the 
first  adjective  and  the  noun  in  a sentence,  a second 
pupil  substituting  another  adjective  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, thus: 

1st  pupil:  “The  teacher  gave  two  frrie/talks  about 
whales.” 

2d  pupil:  “The  teacher  gave  two  .short  talks  about 
whales.” 

3d  pupil:  “The  teacher  gave  two  terse  talks  about 
whales.” 


FAS  Y PROBLE MS— FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR 


Put  a drawing  similar  to  the  following  on  the 
blackboard: 

A 


w 

0) 

1 


During  the  past  two  months  many  inquiries  have 
been  received  at  The  School  News  office  in  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  antonym.  Antonyms  are 
words  of  opposite  meaning.  A good  exercise  for  pu- 
pils of  the  third  reader  grade  is  to  select  a list  of  words 
from  their  readers  for  which  they  can  give  words  of 
opposite  meaning,  thus: 


1.  white,  black.  6.  old, 

2.  thick,  . 7.  strong, 

3.  wild,  . 8.  fat, 

4.  large,  — — . 9.  high, 

5.  long,  . 10.  right, 


Have  the  words  used  in  sentences  by  one  pupil, 
and  a second  pupil  use  an  antonym  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. 


4 miles. 


ca> 

B 


i» 

Below  the  figure  write  sentences  for  pupils  to 
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- miles; 
-miles; 

- miles; 

- miles; 

- miles; 

- miles; 

- miles; 

- miles ; 

- miles ; 
miles. 


copy,  filling  blanks,  thus : 

1.  From  A to  B is  — 

2.  From  A to  C is  — 

3.  From  A to  D is  — 

4.  From  B to  C is  — 

5.  From  B to  D is  — 

6.  From  C to  D is  — 

7.  From  D to  B is  — 

8.  From  D to  A is  — 

9.  From  C to  A is  — 

10.  From  C to  B is  — . 

As  pupils  advance,  other  distances  may  be  substituted 
for  those  given  in  the  diagram. 

ARITHMETIC — EIGHTH  GRADE. 

The  same  diagram  may  be  used  with  the  advanced 
class  in  arithmetic,  thus: 

1.  What  is  the  distance  by  a straight  line  from 
A to  C? 

2.  What  is  the  distance  by  a straight  line  from 
B to  D? 

3.  What  is  the  distance  by  a straight  line  from 

AtoD?  

A LITERARY  LESSON. 

Who  are  the  authors  of  the  following  literary- 
productions: 

1.  Snow-bound;  21.  Evangeline; 

2.  Thanatopsis;*  22.  Ben  Hur; 

3.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin;  23.  Les  Miserables; 

4.  Old  Oaken  Bucket;  24.  Endymion; 

5.  Ancient  Mariner;  25.  Pickwick  Papers; 

6.  Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  26.  Scarlet  Letter; 

Mother;  27.  The  Hoosier  School- 

7.  Hiawatha;  Master; 

8.  Rip  Yan  Winkle;  28.  Autocrat  of  the  Break  - 

9.  The  Pathfinder;  fast  Table; 

10.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  29.  The  Raven; 

11.  I’m  to  be  Queen  of  May;  30.  Innocents  Abroad; 

12.  Looking  Backward;  31.  Robinson  Crusoe; 

13.  Sheridan’s  Ride;  32.  Pilgrim’s  Progress; 

14.  Betsy  and  I are  Out;  33.  The  Lost  Cause; 

15.  Somebody’s  Darling;  34.  Lalla  Rookh; 

16.  American  Flag;  35.  Little  Women; 

17.  Battle  Hymn  of  the  36.  A Fool’s  Errand; 

Republic;  37.  Scottish  Chiefs; 

18.  The  Blue  and  the  Gray;  38.  The  Curfew  must  not 

19.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers;  Ring  To-night; 

20.  Why  should  the  Spirit  39.  Home,  Sweet  Home; 

of  Mortal  be  Proud;  40.  Zigzag  Journeys. 

A year’s  subscription  to  the  School  Hews  will  be 
given  to  the  first  pupil  who  sends  correct  answers, 
provided  his  teacher  is  a subscriber  to  this  journal. 
Send  all  answers  to  Wicks  & Lundy,  Boody,  111. 

A YARD  OF  ROSES. 

One  of  the  popular  paintings  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design 
was  a yard-long  panel  of  Roses.  A crowd  was  always  before  it.  One 
art  critic  exclaimed,  “Such  a bit  of  nature  should  belong  to  all  the 
people,  it  is  too  beautiful  for  one  man  to  hide  away.”  The  Youth’s 
Companion,  of  Boston,  seized  the  idea,  and  spent  twenty  thousand 
dollars  to  reproduce  the  painting.  The  result  has  been  a triumph  of 
artistic  delicacy  and  color.  The  Companion  makes  an  Autumn  gift 
of  this  copy  of  the  painting  to  each  of  its  five  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scribers. Any  others  who  may  subscribe  now  for  the  first  time,  and 
request  it,  will  receive  “The  Yard  of  Roses”  without  extra  charge 
while  the  edition  lasts.  Besides  the  gift  of  this  beautiful  picture  all 
new  subscribers  will  receive  The  Companion  free  from  the  time  the 
subscription  is  received  till  January  First,  including  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  Double  Numbers,  and  for  a full  year  from  that  date. 
The  price  of  The  Companion  is  $1.75  a year.  Every  family  should 
take  this  brightest  and  best  of  illustrated  literary  papers  in  addition 
to  its  local  paper. 


LANGUAGE. —THIRD  YEAR. 

Give  exercises  upon  the  use  of  initial  letters  and 
abbreviations.  The  following  exercises  are  suggestive . 
They  may  be  cut  out  and  pasted  upon  strips  of  card- 
board and  handed  to  pupils. 

I. 

Write  the  following  abbreviations  in  a column 
and  opposite  each  one  write  the  word  for  which  it. 
stands : 

1.  Jan.  6.  Aug. 

2.  Feb.  7.  Sept. 

3.  Mar.  8.  Oct. 

4.  Apr.  9.  Hov. 

5.  Jul,  10.  Dec. 

II. 

Copy  the  following  words  and  opposite  each  one 
write  its  abbreviation: 

1.  Sunday.  6.  Friday. 

2.  Monday.  7.  Saturday. 

3.  Tuesday.  8.  Christmas. 

4.  Wednesday.  9.  forenoon. 

5.  Thursday.  10.  afternoon. 

III. 

The  following  are  abbreviations  of  names  of 
men.  Write  the  names  for  which  they  stand: 

1.  Alex.  6.  Jas. 

2.  Benj.  7.  Jona. 

3.  Chas.  8.  Sam’l. 

4.  Chr.  9.  Thos. 

5.  Geo,  10.  Wm. 

IV. 

Use  the  abbreviations  of  the  following  words 
correctly  in  sentences: 

1.  answer.  6.  noon. 

2.  cents.  7.  Doctor. 

3.  pounds.  8.  Mister. 

4.  street.  9.  Mistress. 

5.  number.  10.  Governor. 

Write  the  words  for  which  the  following  are  ab- 
breviations. Illustrate  the  use  of  each  one  in  a sen- 
tence: 

1.  Cr.  4.  H.  7.  W. 

2.  Dr.  5.  S.  8.  H.  E. 

3.  Hon.  6.  E 9.  Gen. 

10.  Capt. 

Y. 

Write  abbreviations  for  the  following  names  of 
states : 

1.  Illinois;  6.  Pennsylvania; 

2.  Indiana;  7.  Michigan; 

3.  Iowa;  8.  Kentucky; 

4.  Ohio;  9.  Missouri; 

5.  Wisconsin;  10.  Tennessee. 

Teachers  should  see  that  pupils  learn  the  correct 

abbreviations  of  the  names  of  all  states  and  territories 
in  the  U.  S.  To  know  this  is  important  in  addressing 
mail  matter.  Make  a list  of  all  common  abbrevia- 
tions and  have  pupils  learn  how  to  use  them. 


I think  that  boys  are  not  wholly  right  in  their 
notion  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  inform  on  a school- 
mate. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  thing  a master 
ought  to  seek  is  to  turn  boys  into  habitual  spies  and 
informers  on  one  another. — Egylestoii. 
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EXCHANGE. 

Conducted  by  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  111. 

AYe  have  some  interesting  articles  for  this  de- 
partment, which  will  be  omitted  for  want  of  room. 
AYe  hope  all  will  call  again,  however. 

AYe  have  correct  solutions  to  both  problems  in 
December  News  by  T.  AY.  R.,  Carlock,  111.;  M.  A.  G., 
ATernal,  111.;  AI.  T.  M.,  Newport,  lvv.;  C.  E.  B.,  Edin- 
burg, 111.;  E.  C.,  Edinburg,  111.;  C.  AI.  T.,  Xew  Can- 
ton, 111.;  E.  F.  S.,  O’Fallon,  111.;  J.  E.  G.,  Lacon,  111., 
and  R E.  I.,  Tolono,  111. 

AYe  have  correct  solutions  to  ISTo.  1 by  A.  C.  R», 
Sibley,  111.;  F.  J.  S.,  Shelbyville,  111.;  J.  M.  K.,  Thomp- 
sonville.  111 ; J.  H.  AI.,  Baylis,  111.;  F.  J.  L.,  Green- 
field, Iowa;  J.  AAA  C.,  Fisher,  111.;  AY.  G.,  Ingraham, 
111.,  and  E.  L.  H.,  Kenny,  111. 

A.  T.  A.,  Russellville,  111.;  B.  J.  C.,  Carmi,  111., 
and  U.  S.  T.,  Rockbridge,  111.,  send  correct  solutions 
to  Xo.  2. 

J.  C.  S.  sends  solution  to  crack  problem  Xo.  1,  in 
Xovember  News;  but  without  illustration  would  be 
of  little  value.  AYe  cannot  get  the  engraving  done  at 
this  time,  and  think  it  best  to  omit  it  for  the  present, 
at  least. 

Below  we  give  solution  to  crack  problem  Xo.  1, 
by  E.  C.,  Edinburg,  111.: 

1.  Let  x equal  whole  estate. 

I x I 

2.  Let  | $180  j equal  A’s  share. 

13  J 

x 

3.  Let  — equal  B’s  share. 

4 

) X 

4.  Then  j $180  | equals  $590  or  C’s 

[ 3 J 4 [share. 

f X ~\  X f X X 

5.  x equals  J $180  | -) [ | $180 -J-  — 

13  J 4 [3  4 

-$590).  (Clear). 

6.  12.r  equals  Ax— $2160  + Sx  + Ax— $2160  + 3x 

—$7080.  (Transpose  and  collect). 

7.  2x  equals  $11400. 

8.  x equals  $5700,  whole  estate.  (Ans. ) 

9.  j $180  | equals  $1900— $180,  equals  $1720, 

I 3 j [A’s  share. 

10.  x+A  equals  $1425,  B’s  share. 

11.  $5700- ($1720  + $1425)  equals  $2555,  C’s  share. 

A+rifi  cation:  $1720  + $1425  + $2555  equals 

• $5700,  estate. 

A\re  give  solution  by  arithmetic  from  “J.  E.  G.,” 
Lacon,  111. : If  A had  received  J of  the  estate,  B 
and  C as  much  as  A and  B,  or”(i  + J),  they  would 
have  had  | +|+(i  + J)  equals  LI-  Since  the  whole 
estate  can  be  but  \ f , they  receive  only  Lf,  or  || — +-. 
But  A receives  $180  less  than  J«nd  C receives  $590 
less  than  (4— $180  + J).  Then  they  must  receive 
C$180 + $590 +$180),  or  $950  less  than  the +|. 

A equals  +—$950,  then  -+-  must  equal  $950,  and  -+- 
equals  J of  $950,  or  $475,  and  |f  equals  12  X $175,  or 
$5700,  the  whole  estate,  answer.” 

The  following  is  a solution  to  Xo.  2 by  “U.  S.  T.,” 


Rockbridge,  111.: 

“1.  Let  100$  equal  investment. 

2.  100$— 10$  equals  90$,  buying  price. 

3.  100$h-90$  equals  -w-^,  stock  bought. 

4.  100$  plus  5$  equals  105$,  selling  price. 

5.  105$  of  +0°-  equals  116f$,  what  stock  sold  fori 

6.  100$  plus  2$  equals  102$,  cost  of  2$  stock. 

7.  116f$-el02$  equals  114  ++$,  2$  stock. 

8.  1 14++-  $ equals  gain. 

9.  If  I had  not  paid  the  $33,  but  invested  it 

$33-el02$  equals  $32+,  but  I had  $17 
less,  so 

10.  $32+-— $11  equals  $21-+. 

11.  14++  equals  $21-+-  gain  after  paying  $11. 

12.  1$  equals  $21-+--++++,  or  $1,485. 

13.  100$  equals  100x$1.485,  or  $148.50,  answer.” 

AYe  have  several  solutions  to  both  problems,  but 

give  only  one  more  by  algebra,  from  “E.  F.  S.,”  O’Fal- 
lon, 111.: 

“Let  100a;  equal  stock.  . 

Let  90a  equal  cost. 

Then  105a  equals  selling  price. 

105a- — $33  equals  amount  to  invest  at  102$, 

105a— $33 

— * J-  $11  equals  90a. 

1.02 

x equals  $1.65. 

90a  equals  $148.50, 

“The  President’s  mansion  is  called  ‘The  AVhite 
House’  because  it  is  painted  white,  and  for  several 
years  after  its  erection  was  the  only  structure  of  note 
in  that  part  of  the  city,  or  “palace  in  the  wilderness.” 
“T.  J.  X.,”  Omaha,  Xeb. 

“AYhen  the  Pilgrims  of  Xew  England  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Alassachusetts,  they  suffered  from  famine 
until  they  had  raised  a bountiful  crop,  which  they  did 
the  second  year  after  their  arrival.  A day  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  to  God  for  his  bounty  was  proclaim--- 
ed  by  the  governor  of  the  colony  and  religiously  ob- 
served by  the  people.  This  became  an  annual  thanks- 
giving with  all  Xew  England  and  later  a national 
thanksgiving. 

QUERY. 

A man  enters  a saloon  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  where  the  Alexican  dollar  is  valued  at  85 
cents,  he  calls  for  a 15  cent  drink  for  which  he  pays 
with  a standard  silver  dollar;  he  asks  the  bartender  to 
give  him  for  change  a Alexican  dollar,  which  the  bar- 
tender does.  He  then  crosses  the  river  into  Alexico 
and  again  calls  for  a 15  cent  drink  which  he  pays  for 
with  the  Alexican  dollar  which  he  received  in  Texas, 
and  receives  a U.  S.  dollar  in  change,  valued  at  85 
cents  in  Alexico.  Again  he  crosses  the  river,  and  re- 
peats the  operation  until  he  has  taken  12  drinks  and 
has  a U.  S.  dollar  as  at  first.  AYho  is  the  loser.” 

“E.  L.  H.,”  Kenny,  111, 


CRACK  PROBLEMS. 

1.  “The  arm  or  spoke  of  a boat  wheel  is  9 feet 
long,  with  two  faces  10  inches  wide  at  one  end  and  4 
inches  at  the  other;  the  other  two  faces  6 inches  at  one 
end  and  8 inches  at  the  other,  making  one  end 
10x6  inches  and  the  other,  4x8  inches.  How  many 
board  feet  in  the  timber?”  “AY.  X.  AI.,  Olmstead,  111. 
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2.  “Three  equal  circles  touch  each  other  externally, 
thus  enclosing  an  acre  of  ground.  What  is  the  diam- 
eter, in  rods,  of  the  circles?”  “A.  C.  B.,”  Sibley,  111. 

3.  “A  father  left  an  estate  of  $11740  to  8 sons, 
aged  15,  13,  and  11  years  respectively,  to  be  so  divided 
that  if  placed  at  5$  simple  interest  the  amounts  should 
be  equal  as  the  sons  reached  their  majority.  Bequir- 
ed,  the  share  of  each.”  “M.  T.  M.,”  Newport,  Ky. 

ARITHMETIC— SIXTH  YEAR. 


During  the  month  teach  solid  or  cubic  measure, 
including  board  and  timber  measure,  and  measure- 
ments of  rectangular  bins,  cisterns,  tanks,  etc. 

For  suggestions  on  the  study  of  the  cube,  see  The 
School  News  for  January,  1891. 

THE  SCHOOL-  ROOM. 

Have  pupils  measure  the  school-room  and  fill 
blanks  in  the  following  statement: 

This  room  is feet  long , feet  wide , and 

feet  high. 

Write  above  statement  upon  the  blackboard,  and 
from  day  to  day  give  problems  on  the  various  lines  of 
work  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study.  The  following 
are  suggestive: 

I. 

1.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  room  in  cubic  feet? 

2.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  the  room? 

3.  How  many  cubic  yards  in  the  room? 

4.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  the  room 
hold? 

5.  How  many  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear  will  the 
room  hold? 


II. 


6.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  room  in  quarts, 
liquid  measure? 

7.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  room  in  quarts, 
dry  measure? 

8.  If  the  room  would  hold  water,  how  many  gal- 
lons could  be  put  into  it? 

9.  Give  the  capacity  of  the  room  in  barrels. 

10.  How  many  feet  in  compass  is  the  room  ? 

III. 


11.  If  a brick  is  2x4x8  inches,  how  many  could 
lie  flat  on  the  floor? 

12.  How  many  could  lie  edgewise  on  the  floor? 

13.  How  many  could  stand  on  end  on  the  floor? 

14.  How  many  bricks  could  be  stored  in  the  room? 

15.  What  would  they  be  worth  at  $7.50  per  M? 

IV. 

16.  How  many  feet  of  flooring  in  the  room? 

17.  What  would  lumber  to  floor  the  room  cost  at 

$32.00  per  M?  * 

18.  How  many  yards  of  plastering  in  the  walls  and 
ceiling? 

19.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  lower  southeast 
corner  of  the  room  to  the  upper  northeast  corner? 

20.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  lower  north- 
west corner  to  the  upper  southeast  corner? 


KINDERQARTNER'S  NOTICE. 

Thomas  Charles  & Co.,  dealers  in  kindergarten 
goods  and  primary-school  specialties,  have  just  re- 
moved to  new  and  much  larger  quarters  at  211  and 
213  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Teachers  needing  any- 
thing in  their  line  should  write  for  prices.  Mention 
The  School  News. 


A LITTLE  STUDY  IN  ANATOMY . 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  face? 

Fourteen,  when  they’re  all  in  place. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  head? 

Eight,  my  child,  as  I’ve  often  said. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  ear? 

Four  in  each,  and  they  help  to  hear. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  spine? 

Twenty  four,  like  a climbing  vine. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  chest? 

Twenty-four  ribs,  and  two  of  the  rest. 

How  many  bones  the  shoulders  bind? 

Two  in  each — one  before,  one  behind. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  arm? 

In  each  arm  one;  two  in  each  forearm. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  wrist? 

Eight  in  each,  if  none  are  missed. 

How  many  bones  in  the  palm  of  the  hand? 

Five  in  each,  with  many  a band. 

How  many  bones  in  the  fingers  ten? 

Twenty- eight,  and  by  joints  they  bend. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  hip? 

One  in  each,  like  a dish  they  dip. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  thigh? 

One  in  each,  and  deep  they  lie. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  knees? 

One  in  each,  the  knee-pan,  please. 

How  many  bones  in  the  leg  from  the  knee? 

Two  in  each,  we  can  plainly  see. 

How  many  bones  in  the  ankle  strong? 

Seven  in  each,  but  none  are  long. 

How  many  bones  in  the  ball  of  the  foot? 

Five  in  each,  as  the  palms  are  put. 

How  many  bones  in  the  toes  half  a score? 

Twenty-eight,  and  there  are  no  more. 

And  now  altogether  these  bones  may  wait, 

And  they  count,  in  a body,  two  hundred  and  eight. 

And  then  we  have  in  the  human  mouth, 

Of  upper  and  under,  thirty-two  teeth. 

And  now  and  then  have  a bone,  I should  think, 

That  forms  on  a joint  or  to  fill  up  a chink. 

Selected. 

ATTACKS  UPON  PUBLIC  PARKS. 

The  fight  to  prevent  the  injury  and  impairment 
of  public  parks,  large  and  small,  appears  to.  be  a per- 
petual one.  There  is  always  springing  up  some  new 
person  or  persons  possessed  with  a craving,  as  ab- 
sorbing as  it  is  mysterious,  to  get  into  a park  of  some 
kind  and  do  harm  to  it  in  one  way  or  another.  If  the 
park  be  a small  one  in  a great  city,  the  hostile  attack 
takes  the  form  of  a request  to  run  a railway  across  or 
over  a corner  of  it,  or  to  be  granted  a section  for  a 
railway  station  or  some  other  semi-public  use.  Plau- 
sible reasons  are  always  advanced  in  support  of  such 
propositions,  the  chief  of  which  usually  is  that  the 
public  convenience  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
incursion.  A few  years  ago  it  was  proposed  with 
much  seriousness  to.run  an  elevated  railway  across 
the  Central  Park,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  struc- 
ture might  be  of  such  architectural  beauty  as  to  con- 
stitute an  additional  charm  for  the  park.  Again  it 
was  proposed  to  construct  along  the  entire  length  of 
one  side  of  the  same  park  a speeding-track  for  horses 
which  should  be  devoted  to'  fast  driving  by  the  own- 
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ers  of  blooded  horses.  In  Boston  and  other  cities  the 
proposition  is  made  anew  every  year  to  allow  the  city 
parks  to  be  used  as  training  and  parade-grounds  for 
the  militia. 

The  attacks  upon  the  great  parks,  those  of  the 
Adirondaeks,  the  Yosemite,  the  Yellow-Stone,  differ 
only  in  degree.  Somebody  wishes  to  run  a railway 
into  or  through  them,  or  to  construct  a highway  across 
them,  or  to  use  portions  of  them  for  some  kind  of 
private  enterprise  of  a profitable  nature.  The  mere 
sight  of  so  much  property  lying  idle  appears  to  be 
irritating  to  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age.  Men 
wish  to  get  at  it  and  make  it  earn  something  for  them. 
And  the  first  excuse  that  they  make  is  that  their  par- 
ticular project  will  be  a great  public  convenience.  If 
it  be  a railway  that  they  propose,  they  say  it  will  not 
injure  the  park,  but  bring  its  beauties  and  delights 
within  easy  reach  of  thousands  of  people  who  other- 
wise would  never  be  able  to  enjoy  them.  If  they 
wish  to  cut  down  trees,  they  say  Chey  only  desire  to 
do  so  in  order  to  improve  the  views,  to  “open  vistas” 
from  hotels  and  thus  increase  the  enjoyment  of  vis- 
itors. “Opening  vistas”  has  long  been  the  favorite 
device  of  park  desolators  all  the  way  from  New  York 
city  to  the  Yosemite  Yalley,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
extreme  and  violent  forms  of  park  vandalism  ever 
invented. 

All  these  attacks  are  open  to  the  same  objection, 
which  is  unanswerable,  that  they  remove,  in  part  if 
not  entirely,  the  very  qualities  which  are  essential  in 
a park. — Century  Topics  of  the  Time . 

THE  RUDDER. 

(Celia  Thaxter,  in  January  St.  Nicholas.) 

Of  what  are  you  thinking,  my  little  lad,  with  the 
honest  eyes  of  blue, 

As  you  watch  the  vessels  that  slowly  glide  o’er  the 
level  ocean  floor? 

Beautiful,  graceful,  silent  as  dreams,  they  pass  away 
from  our  view, 

And  down  the  slope  of  the  world  they  go,  to  seek 
some  far-off  shore. 

They  seem  to  be  scattered  abroad  by  chance,  to  move 
at  the  breeze’s  will, 

Aimlessly  wandering  hither  and  yon,  and  melting 
in  distance  gray; 

But  each  one  moves  to  a purpose  firm,  and  the  winds 
their  sails  that  fill, 

Like  faithful  servants,  speed  them  all  on  their  ap- 
pointed way. 

For  each  has  a rudder,  my  dear  little  lad,  with  a 
stanch  man  at  the  wheel, 

And  the  rudder  is  never  left  to  itself,  but  the  will 
of  the  man  is  there; 

There  is  never  a moment,  day  or  night,  that  the  vessel 
does  not  feel 

The  force  of  the  purpose  that  shapes  her  course  and 
the  helmsman’s  watchful  care. 

Some  day  you  will  launch  your  ship,  my  boy,  on  life’s 
wide,  treacherous  sea, — 

Be  sure  your  rudder  is  wrought  of  strength  to  stand 
the  stress  of  the  gale, 

And  your  hand  on  the  wheel,  don’t  let  it  flinch,  what- 
ever the  tumult  be, 

For  the  will  of  man,  with  the  help  of  God,  shall 
conquer  and  prevail. 


ANAL  YSIS  OF  COMPOUND  NUMBERS. 


1.  Reduce  2 bu.,  2 pk.,  and  1 pt.  to  pts.: 

1.  1 bu.=4  pk. 

2.  2 bu.=2x4  pk.=8  pk. 

8.  8 pk.-j-2  pk.=10  pk. 

4.  1 pk.=8  qt. 

5.  10  pk.=10x8  qt.=80  qt. 

6.  1 qt.=2  pt. 

' 7.  80  qt.=80x2  pt.— 160  pt. 

8.  160  pt.+l  pt.=161  pt. 

.-.  2 bu.,  2 pk.,  and  1 pt.  are  161  pt. 

2.  Reduce  161  pt.  to  the  highest  integral  de- 

nominations: 

1.  2 pt.=l  qt. 

2.  1 pt.=l  qt.-e2=J  qt. 

3.  161  pt.=161xf  qt.=80f  qt.=80  qt.  and  lpt. 

4.  8 qt.=l  pk. 

5.  1 qt.=l  pk.-e8=§  pk. 

6.  80  qt.=80xi  pk.=10  pk. 

7.  4 pk.=l  bu. 

8.  1 pk.=l  bu.-v4=|  bu. 

9.  10  pk.=10X5  bu.=2|  bu.=2  bu.  and  2 pk. 
.-.  161  pt.  are  2 bu.,  2 pk.  and  1 pt. 


3.  Reduce  gfoj-  of  a bu.  to  pt.: 

1.  1 bu.=4  pk. 

2.  irov  bu. — <j  0 X4  pk.  i j 5 pk, 

3.  1 pk.=8  qt. 

4.  Pk.  =t^X8  qt.  =Tfir  qt. 

5.  1 qt.=2  pt. 

6-  t 2 5 qt-=TfvX2  pt.-^Vy  pt. 
sU  bu.  is  tVV  Pt. 


4.  Reduce  J pt.  to  bu.: 

1.  2 pt.=l  qt. 

2.  1 pt.=l  qt.-e2=J  qt. 

3.  1 pt.=lx|  qt.=i  qt. 

4.  8 qt.=l  pk. 

5.  1 qt.=l  pk. -4-8=4  pk. 

6.  J qt.=£x-|-  pk.=3L2-  bu. 

7.  4 pk.  equals  1 bu. 

8.  1 pk.  equals  1 bu.4-4  equals  \ bu. 

9.  r2-  pk.  eQuals  bu.  equals  T|¥  bu. 

.-.  i-  pt.  equals  bu. 

The  Normal  Register. 


LANGUAGE— FOURTH  YEAR. 


Adverbs. — Use  the  words  which  show  how , when , 
or  where  in  sentences.  Distinguish  between  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  both  as  to  form  and  use. 

I. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks  with 
words  showing  how  the  actions  are  performed: 

1.  That  little  boy  walks . 

2.  Mary  writes . 

3.  The  tired  child  sleeps  -. 

4.  That  mountain  stream  runs . 

5.  My  canary  sings  — . 

II. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks  with 
words  showing  when  the  act  was  performed : 

1.  I went  to  town  — . 

2.  That  paper  came . 
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3.  We  ride . 

4.  They  go . 

5.  The  hunter  shot  the  squirrel . 

III. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  the  blanks 
with  words  that  show  where : 

1.  The  blind  man  stood . 

2.  The  room  was  ceiled . 

3.  The  train  moved  slowly . 

4.  The  birds  are  in  the  trees . 

5.  Watch  the  people  passing . 

IV. 

Use  words  to  tell  how — 

1.  The  children  laughed. 

2.  The  old  man  walked. 

3.  The  crickets  chirped. 

4.  The  fire  burns. 

5.  The  good  pupil  prepares  his  lesson. 

V. 

Use  the  following  adjectives  correctly  in  sen- 
tences: 


1. 

easy, 

quick. 

6.  patient, 

11. 

pleasant. 

2. 

7.  careful, 

12. 

merry, 

3. 

quiet, 

8.  noisy, 

9.  distinct, 

13. 

careless. 

4. 

neat, 

14. 

harsh. 

5. 

plain, 

10.  bright, 

YI. 

Change  above  adjectives  to  adverbs  by  adding  ly 
to  each  one,  and  use  the  words  formed  correctly  in 
sentences. 

VII. 

Have  pupils  make  a list  of  adjectives  from  reader 
from  which  adverbs  may  be  formed  by  annexing  ly. 
Drill  on  their  use  until  pupils  know  when  to  use  the 
adjective  and  when  the  adverb. 


GRAMMAR— FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS. 


See  fourth  year’s  work  in  language  in  this  num- 
ber of  this  journal.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  define 
the  classes  of  adverbs. 

( When? 

'1.  Adverbs  of  Time..  -]  How  long? 

( How  often? 


( Where? 

2.  Adverbs  of  Place . . -j  Prom  what  place? 

( To  what  place? 


Adverbs  - 


3. 


Adverbs  of  Cause . . 


Why? 

Wherefore? 


4.  Adverbs  of  Manner  j a,  way, 


( How  much? 

5.  Adverbs  of  Degree  -j  How  little? 

^ ( To  what  extent? 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

I. 

1.  Write  five  sentences,  each  containing  an  ad- 
verb of  time. 

2.  Write  five  sentences,  each  containing  an  ad- 
verb of  place. 


3.  Write  five  sentences,  each  containing  an  ad- 
verb of  cause. 

4.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  ad- 
verb of  manner. 

5.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  ad- 
verb of  degree. 

6.  Write  all  the  adverbs  of  your  reading  lesson  in 
a column,  and  in  a se  cond  column  write  the  name  of 
the  class  to  which  each  one  belongs. 

II. 

Form  adverbs  from  the  following  words:  Day, 
purpose,  wise,  just,  gentle,  faltering,  perplexing, 
peaceable,  two,  prudenr,,  fearless. 

III. 

Change  the  phrases  in  the  following  to  adverbs: 

1.  Handle  the  picture-frame  with  care. 

2.  The  soldiers  fought  with  courage. 

3.  W e were  walking  toward  home. 

4.  He  is  to  be  treated  with  kindness. 

5.  She  was  dressed  in  fashion. 

6.  The  boy  acted  in  a noble  manner. 

7.  In  a short  time  the  sun  will  rise. 

8.  My  father  is  buried  at  this  place. 

9.  At  that  time  railroads  were  unknown. 

10.  The  breakfast  was  eaten  with  dispatch. 

IV. 

State  whether  the  italicised  words  in  the  follow- 
ing are  adjectives  or  adverbs: 

1.  Have  you  traveled  much  f 

2.  You  are  all  wrong. 

3.  Study  more  and  play  less. 

4.  Do  not  speak  so  loud. 

5.  I arrived  late. 


BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

A curious  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  official 
accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  shows  to  what 
extent,  on  both  sides,  the  excitement  of  the  conflict 
caused  the  loss  of  self-possession  among  the  soldiers. 
Of  twenty- four  thousand  loaded  muskets  picked  up 
at  random  on  the  field  of  battle,  one-fourth  only  were 
properly  loaded;  twelve  thousand  contained  each  a 
double  charge,  and  the  other  fourth  from  three  to  ten 
charges;  in  some  were  six  balls  to  a single  charge  of 
powder;  others  contained  six  cartridges,  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  none  having  been  opened;  a few 
more  had  twenty-three  complete  charges  regularly 
inserted  (this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
amid  the  din  of  battle,  one  cannot  hear  the  report  of 
his  gun);  and  finally,  in  the  barrel  of  a single  musket 
there  were  found  jumbled  together  twenty-two  balls, 
sixty-two  buckshot,  and  a proportionate  quantity  of 
powder. — Barnes. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  January  Wide  Awake  comes  to  us  with  a 
store  of  good  things  for  young  and  old  that  are  as  en- 
tertaining as  they  are  varied.  It  brings  to  its  readers 
stories  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  G.  Adams,  Captain  C. 
A.  Curtis,  Maria  McIntosh  Cox,  and  the  two  bright 
story-tellers  who  write  under  the  nom  de  plumes  of 
“Dorothy  Holcomb”  and  “Abd  el  Ardavan,”  the  Arab, 
and  sketches  by  many  other  prominent  writers,  and  is 
handsomely  illustrated.  Wide  Awake  is  published  at 
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20  cents  per  number,  $2.40  per  year.  D.  Lothrop 
Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 

The  January  number  of  Lippincott’s  Magazine  is 
marked  by  several  new  features:  the  first  of  sundry 
stories  and  sketches  illustrating  journalistic  life  and 
labors;  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  athletic  sub- 
jects; an  editorial  department  headed  “As  it  Seems,” 
containing  brief  essays  and  comments  on  various 
topics  of  the  times,  literary  and  others;  and  notices  of 
several  recent  hooks,  given  in  the  form  of  a dialogue. 
The  complete  novel,  by  Young  E.  Allison,  an  experi- 
enced journalist  formerly  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  is  interesting  throughout,  and  not  lacking  in 
elements  of  excitement  and  pathos. 


The  January  St.  Nicholas  begins  with  a charming 
frontispiece,  “The  Little  Maid  of  Spain,”  described  by 
a no  less  excellent  poem  written  by  Helen  Gray  Cone. 
There  are  several  other  poems  by  noted  writers  of 
verse.  In  the  way  of  stories,  sketches,  illustrations, 
etc.,  this  favorite  young  folks’  periodical  fully  main- 
tains its  well  earned  reputation.  Perhaps  the  most 
attractive  article  in  the  number  is  Mrs.  liichards’s  ac- 
count of  the  childhood  of  her  sisters,  her  brother,  and 
herself,  called  “When  I was  Your  Age.”  No  family 
should  he  without  St.  Nicholas. 

The  January  Century,  which  opens  with  a portrait 
of  Gounod,  the  celebrated  French  composer,  is  one  of 
rare  merit.  Besides  its  usual  variety  of  poems,  sto- 
ries, sketches,  editorials,  etc.,  it  gives  an  interesting 
and  exciting  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn,  “Custer’s  Last  Battle,”  by  Capt.  E.  S.  Godfrey, 
one  of  General  Custer’s  troop  commanders.  Capt.  G. 
advances  a new  theory  with  regard  to  Gen.  Custer’s 
movements,  based  upon  his  own  knowledge  at  the 
time  and  upon  information  derived  direqtly  from  the 
Indian  chiefs  who  led  the  attack. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  COLUMN. 

School  officers  should  know  more  of  one  another's  plan  of  work. 
If  County  Superintendents  will  kindly  send  us  copies  of  circulars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  them  which  may  be  helpful  to  other  Superintendents.  Please 
send  us  a copy  of  each  of  your  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc. 

Montgomery  Co , III.— The  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Teachers’  Association  met  in  Hillsboro,  Dec.  11th. 
The  attendance  was  good  and  the  session  one  of  in- 
terest and  profit.  The  teachers  of  this  county  have 
taken  hold  of  the  State  Course  of  Study  in  earnest 
this  year,  and  much  good  is  coming  from  their  efforts. 

Kendall  Co.,  III. — A teachers’  meeting  was 
held  at  Yorkville,  Dec.  12th.  Three  of  the  topics  dis 
cussed  were  “The  Course  of  Study,”  “Reading  Circle,” 
and  “Music  in  Schools.”  The  Course  of  Study  is  used 
very  successfully  in  this  county. 

Siielby  Co.,  III. — A teachers’  institute  was  held 
in  Shelbyville,  Dec.  22,  23,  and  24th.  In  a circular 
referring  to  the  institute  Co.  Supt.  Barbee  says:  “As 
I have  s‘  ated  in  previous  circulars,  you  either  know 
more  or  less  than  the  average  teacher  of  the  county. 
If  the  former,  then  you  owe  it  to  the  profession  to 
attend  and  let  your  light  so  Shine  that  others  may  be 


benefitted.  If  the  latter,  then  you  owe  it  to  yourselves 
and  to  your  district  to  attend  and  learn  all  you  can, 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  do  more  and  better  work 
for  those  placed  under  your  charge.  Last  year  some 
of  the  very  weakest  teachers  in  the  county  did  not 
attend  the  institute.  I hope  that  will  not  be  the  case 
this  year.  If  it  is — if  the  weak  teachers  do  not  try  to 
become  stronger,  by  availing  themselves  of  valuable 
opportunities, — they  had  better  step  down  and  out.” 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

GROUPING  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  CENTRAL 
EXAMINATION. 


Liberty  Central.— Liberty,  Hedge  Row,  Union,  Salem,  Randal- 
ville,  Sycamore,  Eagle,  Pleasant  Grove,  Sanders,  Pleasant  Valley. 

Mt.  Auburn  Central. — Mt.  Anburn,  Henderson,  Cannon,  Davis, 
Pleasant  Point,  Bolivia. 

Grove  City  Central  — Grove  City,  Sand  Ridge,  Montgomery, 
Perrine,  Buckhart,  Blakeville,  Holben,  Central  Point,  Cleveland. 

Edinburg  Central. — Edinburg,  Campbellsburg,  George,  Cooper, 
Suddith,  Gardener,  Liberty,  Greenwood,  Bethany. 

Sharpsburg  Central.— Sharpsburg,  Weiser,  Walnut  Hill,  Fair- 
view,  Prairie  Lea. 

Stonington  Central. — Stonington,  Nebraska,  Pleasant  Ridge, 
Jacobs,  Old  Stonington,  Green  Academy,  Ireland,  Providence,  Wash- 
ington, Pine  Grove,  Whitmire,  Maple  Lawn. 

Union  Central.— Union,  New  Hope,  Brushy  Branch,  Willow 
Dale,  Maple  Grove,  Oak  Branch,  Walnut  Ridge. 

Taylorville  Central  .— Taylorville,  Willey,  Tedlie,  Fraley, 
Dawson,  Oak  Ridge,  Center,  Hazel  Green,  Holmes,  Volentine,  Brush 
College,  Sharp's,  Goodrich. 

Mason  Central. — Mason,  Fairview,  Pleasant  Hill,  Butler,  Cot- 
tonwood, Hedge  College,  Plainview,  Adams. 

Maple  Grove  Central.— Maple  Grove,  Shiloh,  Evergreen,  Tray- 
lor, Leigh. 

Palmer  Central. — Palmer,  Meader,  Clarksdale,  Wenzler,  Brook- 
side,  Douglass. 

Owaneco  Central. — Owaneco,  Andy  Johnson,  Myers,  Lawton, 
Pleasant  View,  Resler,  Millersville,  Durbin  College. 

Assumption  Central.— Assumption,  Kirby,  Hazel  Ridge,  Dun- 
kel,  Carter. 


Pana  Central. — Pana,  Malin,  Lake  View,  Milot,  Parkinson, 
Sunny  Yard,  No.  8,  No  5,  Maple  Grove. 


Rosemond  Central. — Rosemond,  German. 

Sberman  Central. — Sherman,  Grant,  Sassafras,  Mound,  Buck- 
eye, Gopher,  Pike. 

Skinner  Central. — Skinner,  Noble,  Compton,  Craig,  Silver 
Grove. 

Morrisonville  Central. — Morrisonville,  King,  DeArcy,  Pros- 
perity, Harvel,  Miller's,  Ash  Grove,  Central,  Monegan,  Tyler. 


The  central  examination  will  be  held  at  the  school  named  first  in 
each  of  the  above  groups. 

The  following  named  teachers  will  have  charge  of  the  central  ex- 
amination in  their  respective  centrals : 


Liberty, 

Mt.  Auburn, 

Grove  City, 

Edinburg, 

Sharpsburg, 

Stonington, 

Union, 

Taylorville, 

Mason, 


E.E  Crocker, 
A.  M.  Bloxam, 
Oliver  DeMotte, 
J.  W.  Carle, 
L.  B.  Phillips, 
L.  F.  Sabine, 
J.  M.  Moore, 
D.  O Witmer, 
W.  B.  Adams, 


Maple  Grove, 

Palmer, 

Owaneco, 

Assumption, 

Pana, 

Rosemond, 

Sherman, 

Skinner, 

Morrisonville, 


Nora  Clower, 
C.  H.  Bonnel, 
P.  T.  Danford, 
A.  N.  Young, 
Dies  Butt, 
G.  P.  Randle, 
T.  N.  Lakin. 
W.  W.  Hemming, 
John  Hanon. 


Central  examination  will  be  held  on  Friday,  March  4th,  1892,  in 
all  centrals  except  Taylorville,  Pana,  Morrisonville,  Assumption,  and 
Edinburg.  In  these  centrals  it  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  5, 
1892. 


Final  examination  will  be  held  in  the  East  school  building,  Tay- 
lorville, on  Saturday,  March  12th,  1892. 

Examination  will  be  based  on  the  Seventh  Year’s  Work,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Course  of  Study,  and  will  also  include  physiology. 

Pupils  who  have  taken  all  of  the  above  work  are  entitled  to  the 
central  examination. 

All  pupils  making  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  on  central  examina- 
tion may  be  admitted  to  final  examination. 

Material  for  holding  examination,  and  more  definite  instruction, 
will  be  mailed  to  the  manager  in  each  central. 

Taylorville,  Dec.  30th,  1891.  R W.  ORR,  Co.  Supt. 


Liberty  Central.— The  teachers  of  Liberty  Central  met  at  Eagle, 
Dec.  5,  1891.  House  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Motion  made 
and  carried  that  we  dispense  with  business  and  proceed  immediately 
with  the  program.  First,  Music,  which  was  omitted.  Second,  Oral 
Geography,  introduced  by  J.  A.  Evans,  followed  by  J.  T.  Kester,  A. 
M.  Bloxam.  Third,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Year  History,  introduced  by 
Minnie  Sallenger,  Nora  Turner,  followed  by  J.  F.  Fribbley,  A.  M. 
Bloxam,  J.  T.  Kester,  R.  E.  Crocker.  Fourth,  Physiology,  which  was 
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omitted.  Fifth,  Reading — illustrated  by  the  Frost  Spirit,  E.  E. 
Crocker,  M.  C.  Sallenger,  A.  M.  Bloxam,  J.  F.  Fribbley,  J.  T.  Kester. 
Reading  Circle  Work — discussed  by  Institute.  Our  meetings  are  well 
attended,  and  we  strive  to  make  each  one  better  than  the  last.  Each 
teacher  does  what  is  assigned  to  him,  hence  much  profit  is  derived 
from  each  week.  A cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  education.  Adjourned  to  meet  Jan.  2,  1892. 
Program  for  next  meeting:  First,  Music:  J.  A Evans.  Second, 

Methods  of  Teaching  Reading — illustrated  by  “1’he  Bison  Track";  E. 
E.  Crocker,  A.  M.  Bloxam.  Third,  Physiology,  Jan.  Work;  E.  F. 
Colwell.  Fourth,  Language — The  Adverb,  O.  D Hall,  C.  E.  Abrams, 
J.  T.  Kester.  Fifth,  Methods  of  teaching  Punctuation  in  Composi- 
tion; C.  F.  Evans,  Miss  Lottie  Marshall,  L R.  Shick.  Reading  Circle 
Work — R.  W.  Emerson  and  Third  Chapter  in  Psychology;  J.  F. 
Fribbley,  Miss  Turner,  Miss  Sallenger,  discussed  by  Institute.  Each 
teacher  having  Merry  Melody  song  book  is  requested  to  bring  it  with 
him.  Minnie  Sallenger,  J F.  Fribbley, 

Secretary.  President. 


TAYi.OKVif.LE  Central. — Program  of  Teachers’  Meeting  to  be 
held  in  Taylorville,  January  16th,  1892:  1 :30  to  1 :40— Music.  1:40 
to  2:10— Fifth  Year  Grammai  for  February;  S.  D.  Garber  and  Miss 
Bird  Chapman.  2:10  to  2:40 — Hawthorne  and  His  Friends — Emerson 
the  Lecturer — Prof.  Butler.  2:40  to  2:50— Recess;.  2:50  to  3:20 — 
Physiology  for  February;  Prof.  Replogle,  3:20  to  3:50 — Gordy’s 
Psychology — Preface  and  first  four  chapters— E A.  Thornhill.  3:50 
to  4:00— Business.  Suggestion. — In  Psychology  we  suggest  that 
teachers  also  study  chapters  V.  to  IX. 
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Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  17,  1891. 

Of  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  take  and  read  the  “School 
News”  in  this  county  I have  heard  none  speak  of  it  only  in  kindness. 
All  agree  that  it  is  a valuable  aid  in  teaching  and  especially  so  in  fol- 
lowing the  course  outlined  for  ungraded  schools. 

D.  B.  Pittsford,  Co.  Snpt. 

Robinson,  Crawford  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1891. 

Everybody  praises  the  “School  News.”  Valmore  Parker,  Co.  Supt. 

Oneida,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  1,  1891. 

I find  the  “School  News"  indispensable  in  teaching. 

Lizzie  Bigham. 

Castor,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  1, 1891. 

I think  the  “School  News"  is  an  excellent  journal. 

O.  A.  Barr. 

Tower  Hill,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  3,  1891. 

I am  a reader  of  the  “School  News”  and  find  it  a great  help  in 
school  work.  Josie  Peek. 

Bible  Grove,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  19,  1891. 

I take  the  School  News  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

Ida  M.  Hudelson. 

The  “School  News”  is  of  such  help  to  me  that  I could  not  afford 
to  be  without  it  while  teaching.  Mabel  McCracken. 

Trumbull,  White  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  23,  1891. 

I like  the  “School  News”  very  much  and  its  timely  suggestions 
are  appreciated.  I consider  it  a great  aid  in  the  introduction  of  the 
State  Course  of  Study.  - May  it  never  fail  in  its  mission  to  benefit 
those  who  take  it  as  an  aid.  M.  M.  Ward. 

Cave-in-Rock,  Hardin  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  23,  1891. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  “School  News  ” I think  it  the  best 
journal  I ever  read.  Josie  Coltrin. 

Butler,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  14,  1891. 

The  “School  News"  is  the  most  practical  journal  ; I take.  My 
teachers  all  take  it  and  are  well  pleased  with  it. 

Geo.  H.  Marshall,  Prin.  Butler  Graded  Schools. 

Charity,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  16,  1891. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  “School  News.”  It  is  the  best  paper 
I have  ever  read  for  school  work.  Maggie  Newlin. 

Argentp,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  16,  1891. 

For  the  country  and  village  teachers  at  least  your  paper  seems 
to  me  to  stand  without  a peer.  C.  A.  Lindsley. 

Ramsey,  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  17, 1891. 

I like  the  “School  News  and  Practical  Educator;”  it  is  a pleasant 
help  in  time  of  need.  John  A.  DePew. 

Black  Creek,  Ohio,  Dec.  17, 1891. 

I am  reading  yonr  valuable  paper  entitled  “School  News.”  I 
think  it  is  the  best  school  paper  I ever  read.  I could  not  get  along 
without  it  now.  R.  C.  Crum. 

Maroa,  Macon  Co.,  III.,  Dec.  17,  1891. 

We  get  much  valuable  assistance  from  the  “News.”  It  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  school-room.  T.  A.  Funk. 

Powellton,  Hancock  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  lfj,  1891. 

I am  a subscriber  to  the  School  News  and  can  recommend  it  to  all 
teachers.  Those  who  use  the  Course  of  Study  will  not  attempt  to  set 
along  without  it  after  trying  it.  C.  M.  Cheadle. 


I take  the  “School  News”  and  think  it  the  most  practical  school 
journal  I ever  read.  I have  been  much  benefited  by  it  and  I think 
that  every  person  interested  in  education  would  be,  who  subscribes. 
No  teacher  should  be  without  it.  R.  M.  Thornton. 

Buckley,  Iroquois  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  17,  1891. 

I am  well  pleased  wuth  the  “School  News”  and  I think  everv 
country  school  teacher  should  be  a subscriber.  T.  A.  Lindenmeyer. 

Stonington.  Christian  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  11, 1891. 

The  “School  News”  is  an  excellent  journal  and  we  find  the  Ston- 
ington School  cannot  do  without  it.  Jessie  Sabine  and 

Edna  Cartwright. 

Penrose,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  12,  1891. 

I have  found  the  School  News  a constant  helper  in  following  the 
Course  of  Study.  Elsie  Livingston. 

Atwood,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  14,  1891. 

I C3nnot  teach  school  without  the  “News.”  John  H.  Easton. 

West  York.  Crawford  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  15,  1891. 

The  “School  News”  is  just  the  thing  for  all  progressive  tea’chers. 
It  suits  the  wants  exactly.  I have  never  seen  its  equal  in  following 
the  “Outline.”  ' Ottis  Hoskinson. 

Bedford,  Pike  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  10.  1891. 

The  “School  News”  is  the  best  journal  I have  ever  read. 

F.  A.  Robinson. 

Brownstown,  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  10,  1891. 

We  still  take  the  “News"  and  could  hardly  do  without  it.  We 
think  it  one  of  the  most  practical  school  journals  published. 

R.  M.  Thom. 

Allerton,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  11,  1891. 

I like  the  “School  News”  very  much.'  It  is  a pearl  of  great  price 
to  teachers.  Maggie  Black. 

West  York,  Crawford  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  11;  1891. 

I am  more  than  pleased  with  the  “School  News.”  I could  hardly 
do  without  it.  W E.  Ormiston. 

Rinard,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  21,  1891. 

I find  the  “School  News”  a splendid  assistant.  Maria  Murphy. 

Elk  Point,  Union  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  Dec.  26,  1891. 

We  consider  the  “News”  to  be  the  best  journal  that  comes  to  our 
county.  B.  Fink,  Prin. 

lone,  Morrow  Cp.,  Oregon,  Dec.  28,  1891. 

Though  I am  now  acting  as  a pedagogue  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
the  “School  News"  is  still  a welcome  visitor.  The  “Far  West”  is 
somewhat  behind  in  regard  to  Education,  and  there  is  great  need  fora 
Course  of  Study  such  as  we  have  in  111.  Your  paper  is  my  daily  help. 
Long  live  the  “School  News!”  A.  W.  Balsiger. 

Moores’  Prairie?  Jefferson  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1891. 

The  “School  News”  is  still  the  “Star.”  John  F.  Davis. 

* Rosedale,  Jersey  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1891. 

The  “School  News”  arrives  regularly  and  is  a welcome  visitor  to 
my  desk.  It  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  school  room,  therefore  I 
wish  it  success.  T.  J.  Show. 

Elizabethtown,  Hardin  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1891. 

The  “School  News”  is  a valuable  help  and  I would  not  do  without 
it  during  school  work.  R.  A.  Smock. 

Clarence,  Ford  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1891. 

I think  the  “School  News”  is  an  excellent  journal  and  would  not 
be  without  it.  J.  B.  Wallace. 


PARKER'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER. 


Frankfort,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  1,  1891. 

I have  used  your  leaflets  the  past  month  and  find  them  a complete 

success.  I expect  to  use  them  the  entire  term.  C.  E.  Avis. 

Lakewood,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  10,  1891. 

I like  the  use  of  your  leaflets  very  much  in  my  school  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  S.  N.  Wakefield. 

Minier,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  11,  1891. 

I find  your  reading  pamphlets  very  helpful  and  interesting. 

Maude  Skelly. 

Kenney,  DeWitt  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  14,  1891. 

I have  been  using  your  leaflets  regularly  as  they  were  issued  for 
over  a year,  and  find  them  so  beneficial  that  I feel  hardly  able  to  pro- 
nounce a fit  encomium  upon  them.  E.  L.  Howard. 

Elwin,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  16,  1891. 

I find  your  Leaflets  for  Supplementary  Reading  just  the  thing  for 
our  country  schools.  Jas.  E.  King. 

Langford,  Marshall  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  Dec.  22,  1891. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  Supplementary  Reading. 

Mina  Aasved. 

Fairmount,  Vermilion  Co.,  III.,  Dec.  26,  1891. 

I like  your  poems  very  much  and  find  them  of  much  benefit  in  my 
school.  Jeannettie  Thompson. 


BLACKBOARD  STENCILS . 


Black  Board  Stencils. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING. 

Hold  the  design  against  the  board,  rough  6ide  toward  you,  cover 
an  ordinary  blackboard  eraser  with  crayon  dust  and  brush  over 
the  perforations,  Remove  the  design  and  go  over  the  lines  with 
white  or  colored  crayon. 


ANIMALS. — Domestic. 

48  Cat. 

132  Cat’s  Head. 

205  Cat  and  Kittens. 

262  Three  little  Kittens. 

112  Cow. 

131  Cow’s  Head. 

113  Cow  and  Calf. 

57  Camel. 

49  Bog — Pointer. 

50  Dog — Newfoundland. 

51  Dog — Grayhound. 

129  Dog’s  Head. 

207  Bog  and  Puppies. 

ANIMALS— Wild. 

320  Antelope. 

269  Buffalo. 

147  Beaver. 

56  Bear. 

145  Bear — Polar. 

206  Bear  and  Cubs. 

52  Deer — Stag. 

53  Deer — Doe. 

146  Reindeer. 

203  Elephart  and  Baby. 

47  Elephant. 

Ill  Fox. 

116  Giraffe. 

143  Hippopotamus. 

162  Hyena. 

115  Kangaroo. 

44  Lion. 

46  Lioness. 

343  Moose  of  N.  A. 

54  Mouse. 

122  Monkey. 

BIRDS. 

341  Albatross. 

169  Bat. 

318  Barn  swallow. 

859  Bobolink. 

43  Blue  Jay. 

35  Crow. 

239  Condor. 

240  Cormorant. 

281  Cuckoo. 

40  Duck. 

209  Duck  and  Ducklings. 

32  Eagle. 

358  Flamingo. 

276  Flock  of  Birds. 

28  Goose. 

208  Goose  and  Goslings. 

38  Heron. 

270  Humming  Bird  and  Nest. 
150  Kingfisher. 

178  Flamingo  and  Nest. 

283  Night-hawk. 

42  Owl. 

173  Ostrich. 

INSECTS. 

108  Butterfly. 

121  Bee. 

334  Beetle. 

109  Grasshopper. 

369  House-Fly. 

337  Male  Spider. 

FISH. 

362  Codfish. 

120  Crab. 

175  Electric  Eel. 

213  Flying  Fish. 

214  Hermit  Crab  in  Shell. 

215  Horseshoe  Crab. 

171  Jelly  Fish. 

PORTRAITS— Poets. 

184  Bryant. 

347  Will  Carlton. 

348  Alice  Cary. 

183  Emerson. 

134  O.  W.  Holmes. 

182  Longfellow. 


261  Dog— St.  Bernard. 

148  Donkey. 

149  Goat. 

58  Horse. 

59  Horse— Running. 
133  Horse’s  Head. 

127  Trotting  Horse. 

84  Horse  and  Kitty. 
289  Lamb. 

368  Oxen — Yoked. 

114  Pig. 

60  Sheep. 


319  Leopard. 

172  Opossum  and  Young. 
315  Orang-Outang. 

330  Panther. 

331  Raccoon. 

118  Rabbits. 

144  Rhinoceros. 

55  Rat. 

61  Snail. 

119  Squirrel. 

45  Tiger. 

110  Wolf. 

123  Whale. 

142  Walrus. 

126  Seal. 

117  Crocodile. 

163  Lynx. 

164  Frog. 

338  Rattlesnake. 

363  Chameleon. 

364  Green  Turtle. 


200  Oriole  and  Nest. 

211  Owl  and  Owlets. 

39  Parrot. 

102  Hawk. 

166  Pelican 

167  Penguin. 

282  Partridge, Mother  and  Birds. 
285  Plover. 

361  Nightingale. 

31  Quail. 

29  Rooster. 

30  Hens  and  Chicks 

33  Pigeon. 

34  Stork. 

36  Swan. 

41  Sparrow. 

151  Swallows. 

360  Song  Thrush. 

37  Turkey. 

280  Snow  Bird. 

152  Woodpecker. 

284  Rooin. 

357  Secretary  Bird. 


335  Scorpion. 

165  Stag-Beetle. 

125  Spider  and  Web. 
330  Tarantula. 

352  Wasp. 

108  Dragon  Fly 


210  Lobster. 

177  Mackerel. 

124  Shark. 

170  Sword  Fish. 
170  Star  Fish. 

174  Torpedo  Fish. 
251  White  Shark. 


130  Shakespeare. 
185  Tennyson. 
180  Whittier. 

201  Lowell. 

291  E.  A.  Poe. 


FLOWERS. 

314  Apple  Blossoms. 

27  Calla-lily. 

313  Cat-tails. 

241  Daisies. 

23  Fuchsia. 

356  Giant  Cactus. 

326  Holly. 

312  Hollyhocks. 

322  Ivy  Leaves. 

310  Iris. 

267  Japan  Lilies. 

274  Easter  Lilies. 

204  Harebells. 

230  Moccasin  Flower. 

FRUITS. 

75  Apples. 

71  Blackberries. 

197  Bread  Fruit. 

72  Cherries. 

76  Currants. 

74  Grapes. 

377  Gooseberries. 

33  Figs. 

79  Musk-Melons. 

PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

155  Cotton  Plant  and  trees. 

153  Coffee  Plant. 

323  Camphor  Tree. 

229  Banana  tree  and  fruit. 

156  Flax. 

198  N utmeg  tree  and  fruit. 
271  Palm. 

154  Tea  Plant. 

228  Tobacco  Plant. 


265  Poppies. 

24  Pond-lilies. 

22  Pansies. 

25  Pinks. 

26  Star  Grass. 

308  Sunflower. 

268  Spray  of  Maple  leaves. 
275  Sea  Anemones. 

20  Tiger  Lily. 

19  Tulip. 

311  Thistle. 

21  Wild  Rose. 

298  Morning  Glory. 


68  Oranges. 

67  Peaches. 

68  Pear. 

73  Plums. 

70  Strawberries. 
196  Pine-Apple. 
78  Tomatoes. 
101  Acorns. 


233  Pitcher  Plant. 

309  Pine  Cones. 

297  Rice  Plant  and  Birds. 
290  Green  Corn. 

312  Sugar  Cane. 

327  Hemp  Plant. 

328  Mushrooms. 

329  Rubber  Tree. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

128  Boy  under  Umbrella. 

130  Boy  with  Trumpet. 

157  House. 

158  Anchor. 

195  Liberty  Bell. 

199  Silkworm  and  Cocoon. 

202  On  the  Bank. 

210  Mamma  and  Baby. 

238  Chicks,  large. 

242  The  Coming  Man. 

243  Shield. 

266  Child  of  Liberty. 

272  Sponge  Fishing. 

273  Locomotive. 

277  On  her  way  to  school. 

278  See  saw. 

279  A Merry  Time. 

287  Jack  and  Jill. 

288  Little  Bo-Peep. 

299  Horse  Car. 

300  Industrious  Girl. 

301  Washington  on  Horseback. 

305  Wash  Day. 

306  Organ  Grinder. 

365  Balloon  and  Parachute. 


6 Coffee-pot. 

7 Flat-iron. 

8 Tumbler. 

9 Pitcher. 

10  Bowl  and  Pitcher. 

11  Pail. 

12  Drum. 

13  Vase. 

14  Bell. 

15  Row  Boat. 

16  Sloop. 

17  Schooner. 

18  Steamer. 

159  Light-house. 

160  The  Dog’s  first  lesson.. 

161  Give  me  a Drink,  pleasa. 

80  Girl  and  Geese. 

81  Boy  Fishing. 

82  Girl  Skipping  Rope. 

83  Going  to  School. 

85  Girl  on  Fence. 

86  Castle. 

87  Miss  Patty. 

88  Girl  Reading. 

89  Boy  and  Wheelbarrow. 

90  Windmill. 

91  Bird-house. 


366  Spinning  Wheel. 

367  The  Cavalry  Picket. 

244  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty.  92  Boy  Leaning  on  Fence. 

245  Badge  of  the  G.  A.  R.  93  Tommy. 

246  A Study  in  Drawing — A 94  Boy  and  Hoop. 


House. 

247  Girls  playing  Battledore. 

248  Sympathy— Girl  and  Dog. 

249  Mamie  and  her  Pet. 

250  Red  Ridinghood. 

325  Boy  teaching  his  Dog. 

252  His  First  Pants. 

253  Helping  Mamma. 

254  Nursery  Scene. 

255  Boy  wheeling  a Girl, 


95  Boy  and  Frog. 

96  Little  Miss  Tot. 

97  Boy  and  Goose. 

98  Girl  and  Cow. 

99  Girl  Leaning  on  Fence. 
100  Kitty  and  Book. 

217  Greek  Vase. 

218  Indian  with  Gun. 

219  Three  on  a Gate. 

1220  Caring  for  Baby. 


256  Girls  playingLondon  Bridge.221  Rob  and  the  Snowball. 

257  The  Little  Cherubs.  222  Girl  and  Doll. 

258  Industrious  Boy.  223  Christmas  Stocking. 

259  Lazy  Boy.  224  In  the  Cold. 

260  Laplander,  Sledge  and  Rein-225  By  the  Fire. 

deer.  220  Watching  the  Ducks 

324  Washington  and  Bunker  Hil227  Unpacking  the  Box. 

Monuments.  231  Tulip  Vase. 

307  Brooklyn  Bridge  232  Bonseline  Rose  Vasa 

1 Coffee  Mill.  234  I’m  Down. 

2 Cup  and  Saucer.  235  You  can’t  catch  me. 

3 Oil-can.  236  Two  Young  Old  Folks. 

4 Tea-kettle.  237  St.  Bernard  Dog  and  Boy. 

5 Coal-hod. 

PORTRAITS — Commanders. 

194  Farragut.  192  McClellan. 

190  Stonewall  Jackson.  193  J.  E.  Johnston. 

191  Robert  E.  Lee.  855  Gen.  Sherman. 


PORTRAITS — Novelists. 

303  Louise  Alcott. 

302  Dickens. 

304  Hawthorne. 

345  W.  D.  Howells. 

346  Bret  Harte. 

PORTRAITS — Presidents. 

66  Cleveland. 

65  Grant. 

103  Garfield. 

104  Jackson. 


179  Irving. 

286  George  Eliot. 

349  Mrs.  Stowe. 

350  Waiter  Scott. 


63  Lincoln. 

354  Harrison. 

64  Washington. 


PORTRAITS—Miscellaneous. 


62  Franklin. 

135  Napoleon. 

181  Froebel. 

186  Agassiz. 

187  Horace  Mann. 

188  Daniel  Webster. 

189  Alexander  Hamilton. 

292  Wellington. 

293  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

294  King  William. 

295  Bismarck. 

296  Czar  of  Russia. 

316  Frederick  III. 

317  Columbus. 


351  Gladstone. 

353  Blaine. 

137  Caucasian  head. 

138  Negro  head. 

139  Indian  head. 

140  Malay  head. 

141  Chinese  head. 

105  Girl’s  face. 

106  Girl’s  face. 

107  Child’s  face. 

212  Three  Baby  faces. 
263  Man's  face. 

204  Woman's  face. 


BLACKBOARD  BORDERS.  10  cents  each. 

1 Oak  Leaf  and  Acorn  Pattern,  and  Blossoms. 

2 Greek  Border,  Anthemoin  7 Dog-wood  Leaves  & Blossoms. 

Pattern.  8 Cat  Tail  Design. 

3 Triangular  Combinations.  9 Corner-piece — Strawberry  De- 

4 Egyptian  Border,  Lotus  Pat-  sign. 

tern.  10  Corner  Piece-Petunia  Design. 

5 Ivy  Leaf  and  Berries.  11  Spiral  Curves. 

6 Vertical  Border,  Maple  Leafl2  Holly  Leaf  and  Berries. 


BLACKBOARD  STENCILS 

venient,  and  inexpensive.  They  may  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  interest  in  object  lessons,  language  lessons, 
history,  geography,  and  biography.  By  their  use  any 
person  can  put  an  illustration  on  the  blackboard  in  a 
few  minutes.  They  are  now  furnished  at  a price  that 
no  teacher  can  afford  to  do  without  them.  Size  about 
18x24  inches.  Price  5 cents  each,  6 for  25  cents,  25 
for  $1.00,  postpaid.  Blackboard  borders,  10  cents. 

C.  M.  PABKEB,  Taylorville,  111. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 


of  our  State  and  Na- 
tion should  be  taught 
in  every  school.  The  best  Civil  Government  for 
schools  of  this  State  is  Illinois  and  the  Nation.  It  is 
revised  to  date,  containing  the  essential  changes  made 
by  the  last  legislature.  Price,  regular  retail,  75  cents; 
Introduction,  60  cents.  A sample  copy  will  be  sent 
to  any  teacher  or  pupil  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS  1 New  Stock  for  1891-2 

— ■■  . ■ just  received.  Largest 

and  most  complete  assortment  ever  brought  to  the 
city.  Leave  orders  for  all  kinds  of  Job  Printing. 

A.  O.  MURPHY, 

Northwest  corner  Square,  over  Crooker’s  Drug  Store, 

Taylorville,  111. 


MERRY  for  the  Sehool-room  and  Social  Circle, 
MELODIES  by  S.  C.  Hanson.  No  teacher  will  be 
disappointed,  unless  it  will  be  agreeably  so,  in  using 
this  little  book.  Not  a song  has  been  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  size  and  price  of  the  book. 
Every  one  is  first-class.  The  book  is  printed  on  the 
best  paper  and  bound  in  manila  covers;  48  pages. 
Price,  15  cents,  or  $1.50  per  dozen. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111. 


L.  R.  HEDRIOK, 

The  Cash  Grocer  of 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

Offers  to  the  Public  the  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock  06 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensware, 

Wooden  ware,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at 
Prices  that  Defy  Competition.  You  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  call  and  get  Prices  before  mak- 
ing your  purchases.  No  Credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  Book-keeper  to  pay,  but  Goods  sold  on  Close 
Margin  and  entire  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

Xj.  R,. 

Near  First  National  Bank.  Taylorville,  ill. 


Mark  Your  Linen 

With  Indelible  Ink 
2 or  3 Letter 
Mcrcgrairs  with 
Bottle  of  Indelible 
Ink,  COcents 
Sent  upon  receipt 
cf  price.  Accrcts 

"•  VU>  BAUMGAETEN, 

213  S.  Fayette  St»  Baltimore,  MdL 

Agents  Wanted.  — 


CHROMO  REWARD  CARDS. 

Over  fcOO  new  pretty  designs  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  Scenes,  Views 
Landscapes,  Boquets,  Vases,  Shields,  Juveniles,  Easels,  Ships, 
Birds,  Animals,  Butterflies,  Balloons,  Crescents,  Anchors,  etc. 
Prices  for  12  cards,  size  3x4%  inches  8c;-3Hx5>4  12c  ;~3%x5‘A 
embossed  15c; — 4y2x6l/t  embossed  20c \—h%xT'%  embossed  35c.  All 
pretty  chromo  reward  and  gift  cards  no  two  alike.  Price  list 
of  School  Supplies,  Plain,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Fringed, 
Chromo  Reward  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift  and  Teachers’  Books, 
Speakers,  Dialogues,  Reports,  Aids,  and  few  samples  chromo 
reward  and  gift  cards  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 
Address,  A.  J.  FOUCH  & CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


WASHBURN 

► Guitars,  Mandolins  & Zithers 

in.volume  and  quality  of  tone  are 
the  BKiT  IN  THE  world.  War- 
ranted to  wear  in  any  climate. 
Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  Beau- 
tifully Illustrated  souvenir  cat- 
alogue with  portraits  of  famous 
artists  will  be  Mailed  FREE. 

LYON  & HEALY,  CHICAGO. 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLL  ! 

Dr.  G.  W.  KINNEY’S  Thirty-three  Years’  Successful  Treatment 
of  Diseased  Hogs. 

He  shows  the  hog  subject  to  as  many  different  dis- 
eases as  the  human  family,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
mulching  all  the  diseases  together  and  calling  it  Cholera. 
He  describes  each  disease  and  the  remedy  for  same. 
Gives  history  of  the  hog  and  best  mode  of  breeding  and 
raising. 

Book  contains  230  pages,  27  cuts,  and  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

D.  T.  Michael,  Publisher, 
Taylorville,  111. 
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* pCMTQ  Who  have  collected  money  on  subscrip- 
nULII  I O tions  and  have  not  remitted  to  this  office 
are  requested  to  report  at  once,  before  we  send  state- 
ments to  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears.  Last  year  a 
number  of  subscribers  were  annoyed  by  being  dunned 
long  after  they  had  paid  their  subscriptions  to  an 
agent.  Two  agents  who  had  taken  large  lists  and 
received  cash  on  most  of  the  subscriptions  did  not 
remit  to  this  office  promptly,  as  they  should  have  done; 
and,  as  we  supposed  the  subscriptions  were  not  paid, 
we  sent  out  the  usual  statements.  We  spent  some 
valuable  time  and  postage  in  sending  apologies  to 
offended  subscribers.  We  hope  that  this  annoyance 
will  not  occur  this  year,  and  in  justice  to  subscribers 
and  ourselves,  we  shall  publish  the  name  of  any  agent 
who  causes  similar  trouble  this  year  by  failing  to  re- 
mit promptly. 

Co.  Supt.  C.  W.  Osborne,  of  Union  Co.,  Ind.,  says: 
“I  noticed  it  suggested  in  the  last  issue  of  your  journal 
that  the  city  schools  and  the  district  schools  use  the 
same  Course  of  Study  so  far  as  the  latter  schools  go. 
I think  this  an  excellent  suggestion,  and  believe  that 
it  will  come  about.”  He  also  explains  the  plan  of  ex- 
aminations, graduating  exercises,  etc , in  the  rural 
schools  of  Indiana.  His  letter  was  received  too  late 
to  appear  with  other  articles  on  Grading  the  Country 
Schools,  but  it  is  published  in  the  County  Superin- 
tendents’ Column. 


We  call  attention  to  the  article  in  this  number  on 
Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  High-Schools,  from  the 
pen  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Groves,  of  Kankakee.  It  seems 
that  there  is  no  more  uniformity  in  the  high- schools 
of  the  state  than  there  was  in  the  rural  schools  fifteen 
years  ago.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  Our  educational 
system,  from  the  district  school  to  the  university, 
should  be  a unit  of  which  all  parts  work  in  harmony. 
In  many  instances  the  term  “high-school”  is  a mis- 
nomer. Of  all  words  in  the  educational  vocabulary 
“high-school”  and  “professor”  are  the  most  abused. 
Let  us  exercise  greater  caution  in  the  use  of  these 
words  and  they  will  be  applied  much  more  sparingly. 


A few  years  ago  reading  and  literature  were  sadly 
neglected  in  the  advanced  grades  of  many  of  our  coun- 
try schools,  many  pupils  never  having  heard  the  names 
of  our  prominent  authors.  To  overcome  this  evil,  we 
began  the  publication  of  Leaflets  for  Supplementary 
Reading,  putting  out  a noted  selection  each  month, 
with  suggestive  exercises  as  to  how  to  teach  it,  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  its  author.  About  half  a mill- 
ion copies  of  these  leaflets  have  been  used  in  the 
schools,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  steadily  increasing. 
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GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


GRADING  TEE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

{Continued  from  January  number.) 

The  following  statements  from  County  Superin- 
tendents are  taken  from  the  Illinois  School  Report 
for  1889-90.  We  ask  a thoughtful  perusal  of  them  by 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
rural  schools. 


The  “Course  of  Study”  is  in  general  use  in  Lee 
county,  and  our  teachers  are  well  satisfied  that  in- 
creased and  better  results  have  been  secured  by  its 
adoption  and  use.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  its  gen- 
eral adoption  has  been  brought  about  by  means  of 
the  monthly,  central  and  final  examinations,  which, 
in  this  county,  have,  for  the  past  three  years,  proved 
a very  valuable  and  popular  feature  of  the  public 
school  work.  To  those  pupils,  who  complete  the  Course 
of  Study  and  pass  the  required  examinations  and  take 
part  in  (local)  public  graduating  exercises,  we  grant 
a common  school  diploma,  which,  if  presented  within 
one  year  from  date,  admits  to  the  high  schools  of  the 
county  without  examination. —P.  M.  James , Co.  Supt. 
Lee  County. 

The  Course  of  Study  and  Examinations  have  rev- 
olutionized the  school  sentiment  in  the  county,  and 
should  be  permanently  fixed  by  the  use  of  an  attend- 
ance and  classification  record  and  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  requiring  the  course  of  study  and  graded  work 
in  all  schools.  No  teacher  should  be  employed  who 
does  not  recognize  the  value  of  a course  of  study  and 
who  does  not  use  a regular  course  in  his  school. 
— Mary  8.  Welch,  Co.  Su.pt.  Be  Witt  County. 

The  Course  of  Study,  with  the  written  examina- 
tions and  reviews,  has  done  much  toward  securing 
regularity,  progression,  and  system  in  our  school  work. 
This  Course  of  Study  is  used  in  every  rural,  and  with 
but  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  graded  schools,  and  is 
stimulating  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts,  while  it  is  arousing  a lively  interest 
on  the  part  of  school  officers  and  parents. — A.  A.  Sup- 
piger,  Co.  Supt.  Madison  Comity. 

The  “State  Course  of  Study”  is  being  adhered  to 
by  nearly  all  of  our  teachers,  and  most  of  them  give 
testimony  in  favor  of  its  worth  and  benefit.— Geo.  B. 
Harrington , Co.  Sypt.  Bureau  County. 


The  State  Course  of  Study  is  certainly  a great 
leverage  in  the  hands  of  a conscientious,  pains-taking, 
energetic  County  Superintendent.  The  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Superintendent  should  reach  the  remot- 
est district  in  the  county;  when  he  visits  the  school, 
let  him  visit  it  intelligently;  this  can  be  done  only 
when  the  school  and  Superintendent  understand  each 
other  before  the  visit  is  made.  The  Course  of  Study 
is  that  medium  through  which  this  understanding  can 
come.  The  Superintendent  knows  what  work  each 
division  of  the  school  is  doing;  he  knows  whether  the 
teacher  does  his  whole  duty;  whether  each  pupil  is 
getting  full  benefit  of  all  the  work  suited  to  his  par- 
ticular grade.  By  this  close  relation  of  Superintend- 
ent, teacher,  and  pupil,  each  is  stimulated  to  the 
greatest  possible  diligence,  and  the  patrons  and  citi- 


zens may  be  aroused  to  a hearty  co-operation  by  a just 
pride,  which  is  thus  created  in  every  school  district  by 
the  fact  that  the  schools  are  made  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  central  and  final  examinations,  as,  indeed 
they  are  in  all  the  work  they  may  do. — T.  W.  Hart, 
Co.  Supt.  Fayette  County. 


The  schools  have  been  completely  graded.  The 
Illinois  Course  of  Study  is  now  used  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  county,  and  meets  with  universal  commenda- 
tion.— J.  F.  Arnold,  Co.  Supt.  Jasper  County. 

• ' 

The  “Course  of  Study”  is  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher  in  the  county  and  is  being  made  use  of  by 
them  in  their  school  work.  It  has  proved  very  valu- 
able to  them  as  a guide  and  outline  for  work. — M.  R. 
Chambers,  Co.  Supt.  Jo  Daviess  County. 


The  schools  of  this  county  have  been  doing  satis- 
factory work,  and  the  most  important  factor,  I be- 
lieve, in  bringing  about  this  result,  is  the  “Course  of 
Study”  for  our  common  schools,  in  the  hands  of  skillful 
and  faithful  teachers.  The  progress  has  been  steady 
a nd  wholesome.  A decided  advance  has  been  made 
in  gradation  and  classification. — A.  D.  Curran,  Co. 
Supt.  Kendall  County. 

About  five  years  ago  we  began  the  work  of  grad- 
ing the  country  and  village  schools  of  this  county 
under  the  manual  and  guide  system.  At  first  there 
was  considerable  opposition  to  this  system  by  both 
the  teachers  and  patrons  of  our  schools.  Much  dis- 
couragement was  encountered,  but  by  persistent  effort 
on  our  part  and  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  a few 
of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  county,  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  manual  in  all  the  schools.  Of 
course  many  of  the  teachers  did  not  use  it  successfully 
the  first  year  or  two,  nevertheless  they  were  making 
an  effort  in  the  right  direction.  When  the  State 
Course  of  Study  was  published  and  sent  out  to  County 
Superintendents  throughout  the  State,  we  at  once 
adopted  it  in  place  of  the  manual  and  guide.  This 
seemed  to  infuse  a new  zeal  and  interest  in  the  work. 
The  teachers  and  people  believed  this  Course  of  Study 
was  from  State  authority,  and,  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  conform  their  schools  and  teaching  to  it.  The 
work  in  our  schools  the  past  year  was  much  better 
than  in  any  preceding  year  during  our  administration. 
Monthly  examinations  are  held  regularly  in  all  the 
district  and  village  schools,  and  reports  of  the  same 
are  made  to  parents  and  to  the  County  Superintend- 
ent. What  is  known  as  the  central  examination  is 
held  by  the  County  Superintendent  on  the  seventh 
year’s  work,  and  the  final  examination  on  the  eighth 
year’s  work.  Pupils  who  attend  these  examinations 
receive  certificates  of  standing  which  pass  them  to 
the  next  higher  grade,  if  they  have  made  the  required 
standing  in  their  work.  What  is  known  as  the  com- 
plete examination  is  held  for  pupils  who  have  taken 
the  higher  course.  Five  pupils,  from  the  district 
schools,  have  passed  this  examination  and  each  re- 
ceived a county  diploma.  This  year  we  expect  at 
least  three  hundred  pupils  in  the  central,  one  hundred 
in  the  final,  and  twenty  in  the  complete  examination. 
S.  M.  Glittery,  Co.  Supt.  Logan  County. 


UNIFORM  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
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UNIFICATION  AND  CONSOLIDATION  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

By  Chas.  W.  W.  Groves,  Prin.  High  School,  Kankakee,  111.  Reid  be- 
fore the  Principals’  Section  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Association. 

Fellow  Teachers: 

In  the  continuation  of  this  discussion  I cannot 
but  commend  the  able  and  scholarly  papers  read  by 
Miss  Jones  and  Mr.  Holaday,  and  ask  your  forbear- 
ance during  the  presentation  of  these  (rambling) 
remarks. 

If  I am  able  to  bring  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation to  realize  the  need  of  unification  and  consoli- 
dation in  the  High  School  courses  in  Illinois,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  will  have  been  accomplished.  May 
I ask  your  attention  for  a few  minutes? 

This  is  an  age  of  comparative  effort.  Conven- 
tions of  all  classes  of  workers  and  operatives  are  of 
daily  occurrence.  In  all  callings,  professional  and  ar- 
tisan, men  and  women  meet  together  to  consider 
questions  and  conditions  of  mutual  interest.  Con- 
claves of  merchants  and  railway  magnates,  manufac- 
turers, and  their  employees,  parsons  and  prison  man- 
agers, are  awake  to  the  needs  of  unification  in  their 
interests  and  employments.  Indeed,  unification  is 
the  spirit  of  the  century. 

We,  as  educators,  are  in  touch  with  the  move- 
ment. Institutes,  County  Associations,  State  Asso- 
ciations, and  Round  Table  meetings  attest  the  truth. 

Some  years  ago  I heard  from  the  lips  of  a gen- 
tleman high  in  educational  affairs  in  this  State  this 
remark:  “There  is  no  salvation  for  the  country  school; 
it  must,  from  necessity,  remain  in  its  present  disor- 
ganized condition.”  But,  thanks  to  an  allwise  Prov- 
idence, four  or  five  then  comparatively  unknown 
county  superintendents  of  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance,  backed  by  a large  fund  of  practical 
judgment,  thought  otherwise.  They  set  themselves 
assiduously  to  the  task  of  uplifting  the  character,  and 
organizing  the  plans  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  in 
their  respective  counties,  and  by  co-operation  in  their 
efforts,  through  evil  as  well  as  good  report,  persever- 
ing, succeeding,  ever  alert  in  matters  pertaining  to 
their  work,  they  have  awakened  the  educators  and 
the  people  of  the  State  to  the  fact  that  the  country 
schools  may  be  graded,  and  their  courses  of  study  un- 
ified and  consolidated,  until  to-day  we  should  invoke 
divinest  blessings  upon  them  for  their  faithful  efforts. 
The  unification  of  the  courses  of  study  for  the  rural 
schools  of  Illinois  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
work  of  these  educators  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  all  over  this 
broad  land.  One  of  these  gentlemen  said  to  me  some 
years  ago:  “The  country  schools  in  my  county  are 
more  unified  in  their  work  today  than  are  the  village 
schools.”  That  hardly  seemed  possible,  yet  I do  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  writer  mailed  requests  to 
the  various  school  principals  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
for  copies  of  the  courses  of  study  in  their  high  schools. 
Sixty-five  promptly  responded,  for  which  action  he 
hereby  tenders  his  thanks. 

A careful  study  of  the  courses  referred  to  reveal 
the  facts  that — 1st,  in  many  eases  the  individuality 
of  the  manager  is  unduly  stamped  upon  his  school 
through  the  organization  of  its  courses  of  study.  2d, 


the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  said  managers  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  in  these  curricula  and  plans  of  work.  In 
support  of  these  points  in  my  argument-,  the  follow- 
ing significant  illustrations  are  pertinent: 

In  one  school  whose  manager  has  a fine  local 
reputation  as  a student  of  his  work,  physiology  is 
studied  throughout  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades,  a text-book  being  used  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth;  in  the  high  school  curriculum  this  science  is 
pursued  for  five  terms  out  of  nine,  thus  giving  the 
pupil  4 if  years  work  in  the  study.  In  another  school 
in  an  adjoining  county,  presided  over  by  a scholarly 
gentleman,  this  study  is  not  taught  at  all,  the  course, 
however,  embracing,  the  sciences  of  psychology,  two 
terms;  geology,  two  terms;  astronomy,  one  term,  and 
the  study  of  elocution,  three  terms. 

In  a high  school  in  the  prosperous  city  of  A,  the 
study  of  English  extends  throughout  the  four  years 
in  both  the  classical  and  scientific  courses.  In  the 
high  school  in  the  city  of  B,  the  reputation  of  whose 
manager  is  excellent,  no  training  in  the  mother  tongue 
is  given  until  the  third  year  is  reached.  Thus  many 
pupils  do  not  receive  the  benefit  accruing  from  the 
work. 

In  one  city  high  school  the  critical  study  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  is  pursued  for  three  months  in  the 
second  year,  and  the  study  of  rhetoric,  which,  per  se, 
should  precede  the  work  in  Literature,  is  reserved  for 
the  third  year,  and  receives  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
for  six  months. 

In  the  high  school  of  a city  which  shall  be  name- 
less, out  of  regard  for  its  superintendent,  the  study  of 
Berman  is  pursued  for  three  years,  the  natural  sciences 
remaining  a sealed  book  to  those  who  choose  this 
course. 

In  the  English  course  of  another  high  school 
whose  superintendent  stands  high  among  the  educa- 
tors of  the  State,  we  find  that  the  following  studies 
are  omitted:  viz.,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Phys- 
ical Geography,  Geology,  and  Civil  Government. 

A review  of  still  another  course  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  studies  of  algebra  and  geometry  are  begun 
and  completed  contemporaneously,  with  political 
economy,  two  terms  preceding  the  study  of  general 
history. 

In  the  curricula  of  four  of  the  reputable  high 
schools  of  the  State,  one  finds  the  study  of  geology 
receiving-  from  one  to  three  terms  attention,  while 
the  science  of  physical  geography  is  ignored. 

One  is  surprised  to  learn  that  a certain  high 
school  manager  has  his  pupils  studying  geology,  po- 
litical economy,  and  psychology,  but  gives  them  no 
opportunity  to  inquire  into  the  sciences  of  zoology  or 
physical  geography.  Such  is  the  case,  however,  in 
one  of  the  leading  smaller  cities  of  Illinois. 

A gentleman  whose  counsels  are  valued  in  our 
State  educational  meetings  and  whose  growing  repu- 
tation is  a matter  of  profound  gratification  to  his 
many  friends  excuses  the  pupils  in  his  school  who 
pursue  the  Latin,  from  physics,  zoology,  civil  govern- 
ment, general  history,  and  physical  geography. 

In  the  high  school  of  a city  with  a national  repu- 
tation, the  science  of  physiology  is  not  taught,  while 
the  students  are  asked  to  pursue  Gregory’s  Political 
Economy  and  Wentworth’s  Trigonometry  and  Sur- 
veying. 
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In  one  of  our  Egyptian  cities  the  high  school 
curriculum  does  not  embrace  general  history,  yet  the 
facilities  for  a pursuit  of  Greek  are  said  to  be  good. 

The  “Course”  of  a certain  high  school  in  Central 
Illinois  reveals  the  fact  that  its  graduates  are  versed 
in  geology  and  astronomy,  but  have  no  training  in 
general  history  or  zoology.  In  this  school  the  studies 
of  physics  and  algebra  are  concurrent. 

In  the  high  school  under  the  direction  of  one,  the 
hem  of  whose  pedagogical  robe  the  writer  is  not  qual- 
ified to  touch,  a pupil  must  reach  the  winter  term  of 
the  fourth  year  before  he  may  pursue  the  study  of 
rhetoric. 

In  the  high  school  of  M.  no  training  in  English 
is  offered  the  pupil  till  the  third  year  is  reached,  al- 
though the  study  of  literature  receives  two  years’  at- 
tention. 

In  a high  school  in  Southern  Illinois,  the  study 
of  arithmetic  is  pursued  through  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
years. 

Gray’s  Eield  and  School  Book  of  Botany  is  com- 
pleted in  three  months  during  the  first  year  in  four  of 
our  high  schools;  the  same  text  is  assigned  six  months’ 
time  during  the  fourth  year  in  three  others. 

Why  multiply  observations?  The  preceding  in- 
stances sustain  the  points  named.  1st.  That  of  the 
individuality  as  well  as  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  man- 
ager in  the  organization  of  the  high  school  courses  of 
study. 

The  examination  of  the  sixty-five  courses  of  study 
shows  that  the  study  of  algebra  is  found  in 
f the  1st  year  for  9 mo.  in  30. 

J the  1st  and  2d  years  for  12  mo.  in  13. 

j the  1st  and  2d  years  for  15  mo.  in  6. 

l^the  1st  and  2d  years  for  18  mo.  in  7. 

The  same  text,  Wells’  Academic,  is  completed  in  9 mo. 
in  the  first  year  in  one,  and  is  pursued  during  the 
third  and  fourth  years — 18  mo.  in  another. 

The  study  of  higher  algebra  is  found  in  five 
schools,  and  higher  arithmetic  in  eight. 

Eorty-nine  school  principals  assign  a year  for  the 
pursuit  of  geometry , and  designate  the  third  year  as 
the  proper  one.  Four  schools  complete  a certain  text 
in  the  fourth  year,  three  terms;  eight  others  assign 
the  same  for  a period  of  six  months  in  the  second 
year. 

Forty  years  ago  a noted  grammarian  wrote:  “The 
subjunctive  mode  is  fading  out  of  our  language.”  So 
the  study  of  trigonometry  seems  to  be  fading  out  of 
the  high  school  courses  ( was  it  ever  faded  inf).  It  is 
found,  however,  in  twenty  of  the  courses  examined. 

Mental  arithmetic  was  found  in  six  schools,  and 
commercial  arithmetic  in  seven. 

The  study  of  natural  philosophy  is  omitted  from 
one  course,  is  taught  for  a period  of  three  months  in 
three  schools,  and  for  two  terms  in  twenty,  and  is  as- 
signed a year’s  time  in  forty-one.  Its  position  in  the 
course  is  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  years. 

The  science  of  astronomy  is  assigned  a place  in 
twenty- six  of  the  curricula  examined.  In  twenty- 
three  it  is  assigned  for  one  term,  in  three  for  two 
terms. 

The  science  of  physiology  is  taught  in  63  of  the 
65  schools;  its  place  is  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
year,  thirty-eight  placing  it  in  the  first  year. 

In  47  schools  it  is  pursued  one  term. 


In  9 schools  it  is  pursued  two  terms. 

In  4 schools  is  pursued  three  terms. 

In  1 school  it  is  pursued  five  terms. 

In  seven  schools  that  science,  the  study  of  which 
does  so  much  toward  securing  the  development  of  the 
observing  powers  of  the  pupil,  zoology,  is  wholly 
omitted  from  the  course.  Thirty-five  school  princi- 
pals give  three  months  for  its  prosecution,  twenty- 
two  assign  six  months;  two  think  it  worthy  of  a full 
year’s  pursuit.  Steele’s  Zoology  is  pursued  three 
months  in  one  school,  and  one  year  in  another.  In 
many  schools  descriptive  work  alone  is  required. 

The  science  of  botany,  the  study  of  which  does 
so  much  to  cultivate  a love  for  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, to  uplift  the  soul,  as  well  as  to  awaken  the  dor- 
mant observing  powers,  we  find  omitted  from  seven 
courses.  The  study  is  pursued  for  one  term  in  thirty- 
one  schools,  for  two  terms  in  twenty-four,  and  for  a 
full  year  in  two. 

Physical  geography  is  studied  for  a period  of 
three  months  in  twenty-six  schools,  six  months  in 
seventeen,  and  a full  year  in  three.  [Nineteen  curric- 
ula omit  it  altogether. 

Geology  is  taught  in  twenty-six  schools  and 
omitted  in  thirty- nine.  In  some  courses  it  is  found 
in  the  second  year;  in  others,  in  the  third;  while  a 
larger  number  place  it  as  a fourth  year  study.  Six- 
teen say  it  should  be  stuied  for  three  months,  ten  for 
six  months. 

Few  seem  to  consider  psychology  as  properly 
belonging  in  the  high  school  course,  it  being  found  in 
only  one  school  in  five.  It  is  generally  assigned  for 
one  term,  four  assigning  six  months  for  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  science  of  political  economy  is  found  in 
twenty-three  of  the  courses  for  one  term’s  work  in 
all  except  two.  In  eighteen  it  is  placed  in  the  last 
year,  while  in  one  curriculum  its  place  is  in  the  sec- 
ond year. 

The  writer  was  amazed  to  find  that  in  eighteen 
of  the  courses,  the  science  of  civil  government  was 
omitted  entirely.  A lamentable  fact,  certainly.  The 
study  is  pursued  for  three  months  in  thirty-nine 
schools,  and  for  six  months  in  eight. 

f Eleven  assign  it  as  1st  year  work, 
j Sixteen  assign  it  as  2d  year  work. 

"j  Nine  assign  it  as  3d  year  work. 

^Eleven  assign  it  as  4th  year  work. 

The  study  of  “Commercial  Law”  is  found  in  five 
schools. 

Seven  high  school  managers,  by  their  printed 
courses,  say  that  they  find  no  place  in  their  schools 
for  the  study  of  general  history.  Five  others  give  it 
a place  for  one  half  year’s  work.  Forty-eight  give  it  a 
year’s  time,  and  three  assign  three  years  as  the  length 
of  time  it  merits  the  pupil’s  attention.  Its  assign- 
ment in  the  courses  is  as  follows: 

In  first  year  in  seven  schools. 

In  second  or  third  years  in  40  schools. 

In  fourth  year  in  9 schools. 

In  fifth  year  in  one  school. 

The  study  of  rhetoric  is  not  found  in  twelve  of 
these  schools. 

In  eight  it  is  found  in  the  first  year. 

In  thirty-  two  it  is  found  in  the  second  year. 

In  eleven  it  is  found  in  the  third  year. 
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In  two  it  is  found  in  the  fourth  year. 

In  22  schools  it  is  pursued  for  3 mo. 

In  9 schools  it  is  pursued  for  6 mo. 

In  17  schools  it  is  pursued  for  9 mo. 

In  2 schools  it  is  pursued  for  longer  time. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  curricula  examined, 
some  preparatory  work  in  English  precedes  the  study 
of  rhetoric,  a feature  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  study  of  English  and  American  literature  is 
assigned  a place  in  the  first  year’s  work  in  two  schools ; 
in  the  second  year  in  two,  in  the  third  year  in  twenty- 
one,  in  the  fourth  year  in  twenty,  and  in  the  fifth  year 
in  one.  In  eighteen  no  special  assignment  is  made 
for  this  work,  the  training  and  culture  given  being 
in  the  line  of  reading  the  English  Classic  series,  or 
the  Riverside  series  being  the  texts,  and  the  work  ex- 
tending throughout  the  course.  The  writer  is  pleased 
to  note  the  large  number  of  schools  in  which  this 
valuable  work,  the  critical  reading  of  the  classics  of 
our  literature,  has  been  introduced.  Its  ennobling 
effect  upon  the  lives  of  the  young  men  and  women 
cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 

The  results  concerning  drawing  are  very  unsat- 
isfactory. It  is  taught  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in 
about  one- third  of  the  schools,  but  in  few  does  it  re- 
ceive much  attention. 

Word  analysis  is  found  as  a prescribed  study  in 
only  three  schools. 

In  many  so-called  high  schools,  during  the  first 
year,  the  pupils  are  doing  grammar  grade  work. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  in  two-thirds  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  state. 

Concerning  the  classics,  the  study  of  Latin  is  pur- 
sued for  one  year  in  five  schools;  two  years  in  eight 
schools;  three  years  in  20  schools;  four  years  in  29 
schools,  and  five  years  in  one  school. 

The  schools  in  which  the  study  is  pursued  for  3, 
4,  or  5 years,  have  practically  the  same  assignment  of 
work,  viz.,  Grammar  and  Reader,  Caesar,  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  and  work  in  Latin  prose  composition.  Greek 
is  found  in  one  fourth  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
State,  varying  in  time  from  two  to  four  years. 

The  German  Language  is  taught  in  twenty- eight 
schools. 

fFor  one  year  in  two  schools, 
j For  two  years  in  five  schools, 
j For  three  years  in  eight  schools. 
l^For  four  years  in  thirteen  schools. 

A very  commendable  feature  in  many  of  the 
curricula  examined  may  be  noted.  A review  of  the 
common  branches  during  the  last  year.  Of  the  grad- 
uates of  these  schools  it  cannot  ^truthfully  be  said: 
“They  cannot  pass  a fair  examination  in  the  common 
branches.” 

In  too  many  of  the  schools  there  are  no  require- 
ments concerning  rhetoricals.  Is  not  this  topic  of 
sufficient  importance  to  receive  our  careful  attention 
as  school  managers? 

In  the  foregoing  cursory  review  of  the  high  school 
courses  of  Illinois,  is  not  the  need  of  unification  and 
consolidation  made  apparent  to  every  one?  While 
the  various  communities  may  from  force  of  circum- 
stances require  curricula  differing  in  details,  there 
must  be  an  ideal  course  toward  which  all  may  work. 

Among  the  advantages  to  accrue  from  a unifica- 


tion and  consolidation  of  the  curricula  may  be  cited 
briefly : 

1.  An  approved  sequence  in  the  order  of  the 
presentation  of  the  various  studies  would  be  secured. 

2.  Each  study  would  then  receive  its  reasonable 
share  of  attention  in  all  the  schools. 

3.  The  assignment  of  work  along  the  lines  of 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  history,  literature,  and 
the  social  sciences  would  be  more  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered. It  is  a universally  accepted  principle  that 
the  daily  work  of  each  pupil  should  be  along  the  va- 
rious lines  as  suggested.  Why  not  observe  it  mor'e 
closely? 

4.  The  work  in  one  school  may  be  accepted  by 
the  authority  of  another.  Pupils  going  from  one 
school  may  the  more  readily  adjust  themselves  to  the 
work  on  entering  a new  school. 

5.  Extraneous  matter  may  be  cut  out.  In  many 
courses  is  found  work  not  properly  belonging  in  a 
high  school  course.  A study  found  in  only  3,  5,  or  7 
schools  in  a total  of  65,  cannot  properly  belong  in  the 
ideal  course. 

6.  Such  studies  as  general  history,  civil  govern- 
ment, physics  and  zoology  would  be  required  studies 
in  all  schools  using  the  State  course.  Such  is  not  the 
case  in  all  of  our  better  high  schools  today! 

7.  The  term  “High  School”  would  then  mean 
something.  Today,  in  many  cases  it  is  a misnomer, 
being  applied  to  any  grade  of  work  above  the  inter- 
mediate. In  the  city  of  A,  arithmetic  and  grammar 
are  pursued  for  three  years  of  the  four  in  the  alleged 
high  school  while  in  that  of  the  city  of  B,  all  the 
’ologies  embraced  in  a first- class  Western  University 
course,  find  a place.  Pupils  should  neither  hunger 
for  food,  nor  should  their  mental  stomach  become 
cloyed. 

8.  Comparative  work  may  then  be  done  with  a 
greater  degree  of  satisfaction,  hence  better  results 
accrue. 

9.  “In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wis- 
dom.” A State  course  would  prove  of  value  to  every 
manager  of  a high  school  in  this  great  commonwealth. 

Among  the  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  might  be 

1.  The  personalities  of  the  various  school  super- 
intendents and  boards  of  education.  It  has  been 
aptly  said  by  one  of.  our  number:  “Each  community 
will  have  the  kind  of  school  it  wishes.” 

2.  The  varying  needs  and  conditions,  financial, 
commercial,  and  social,  of  the  different  communities. 

3.  The  lack  of  co-operation  upon  the  part  of 
school  principals  concerning  the  matter. 

4.  The  difficulties  attendant  upon  making  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  plans  of  work  in  the  schools  inci- 
dental to  the  introduction  of  a new  course.  These, 
however,  are  only  apparent  difficulties  and  may  be 
overcome. 

In  conclusion,  is  not  this  subject  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  a special  committee  of  the  Principals’  sec- 
tion of  this  Association,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
give  it  consideration  during  the  year,  formulate  a 
course  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and 
recommend  its  adoption  at  the  session  of  1892? 

It  is  clearly  the  province  of  this  section  to  give 
this  matter  immediate  attention.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  body  may  confer  with  the  committee 
of  the  high  school  section  who  have  been  considering 
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the  subject.  Many  high  schools  may  be  reached  more 
readily  and  effectively  through  this  section. 

Fellow  Teachers: 

I plead  for  Unification  and  Consolidation  in  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  High  Schools  of  Illinois. 


ARE  YOU  A PRIMARY  TEACHER} 

The  following  article,  taken  from  the  Educational  News,  is  from 
the  pen  of  a well  known  teacher  of  Monroe  Co.,  111.  It  is  published 
at  the  special  request  of  Supt.  Hilyard  who  has  seen  the  devices  re- 
ferred to  successfully  used. 

If  so,  you  will  appreciate  the  following  device 
which  I have  successfully  used  in  my  work. 

Upon  several  boards  about  18  inches  square,  cov- 
ered with  b right  colored  material,  secure  a number  of 
toys,  representing  sheep,  dolls,  books,  spades,  cups, 
plates,  horses,  cats,  eggs,  apples,  etc.,  as  the  teacher's 
ingenuity  may  suggest.  Let  these  toys  be  of  various 
colors  and  shapes  to  assist  in  teaching  color  and  form, 
also  arrange  with  a view  to  teaching  language  bring 
ing  out  the  use  of  a and  an,  is  and  are,  etc.  First 
the  toys  may  be  used  as  objects  for  teaching  new 
words,  as  of  course  you  so  teach  now,  and  you  will 
find  it  a great  advantage  to  have  your  objects  so  ar- 
ranged. It  will  lead  to  children’s  talking,  too,  so 
much  desired  for  beginners;  as  busy  work  the  pupils 
may  write  the  colors  of  various  objects,  learning  at 
once  neatness  and  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  both 
object  and  their  colors. 

The  boards  can  be  arranged  for  much  number 
work  by  placing  several  similar  articles  upon  the  dif- 
ferent boards. 

These  will  be  beneficial  for  more  extensive  lan- 
guage work  in  higher  classes,  and  for  teaching  direc- 
tion in  oral  geography  they  are  invaluable,  as  the 
children  are  interested  in  the  objects  themselves. 
Place  something  for  a central  object,  and  arrange  all 
others  systematically. 

The  boards  can  be  had  at  little  expense  and  the 
results  will  amply  repay  you  for  your  work,  as  beside 
what  I have  mentioned,  the  thinking  teacher  will  de- 
vise many  other  uses  for  these  helps  to  primary 
teaching. 
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By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  III. 

CHAPTER  XV. — SENSATION. 

1 1  Are  sounds,  colors,  etc.,  only  mental  facts? 

1 2  What  impulse  says. 

2 2  What  reason  says. 

I3  Leaves,  song  of  birds,  etc.,  are  only  exciting 
causes  of  sensations. 

2 3  The  thought  is  unwelcome. 

3 3 What  are  the  sounds  and  colors  in  nature? 

4 3 Are  sensations  copies? 

I4  When  can  we  say  a picture  is  like  the  orig- 
inal? 8 

2 4  Can  a mental  fact  be  a copy  of  a phvsical 
fact?  Illustration. 

5 3 A change  in  the  effect  on  the  nervous  system 
produces  a change  in  the  sensation. 

I4  Hlustrations. 

2 4 Exceptions. 

6 3 The  sensations  of  a child. 

7 3 The  problem  of  perception. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

1 1 What  is  meant  by  association  of  ideas? 

21  Kinds  of  association. 

12  Contiguity  or  mechanical  association. 

I3  Connecting  link — time. 

2 2 Logical. 

13  Kinds  of  inner  relations. 

I4  Likeness. 

2 4 Cause  and  effect,  etc. 

2 3  Why  we  attend  to  things  having  an  inner  re- 
lation. 

I4  Pleasure. 

2 4  Practical  interest. 

3 4 Habit. 

3 2 Can  association  by  similarity  be  explained  by 
association  by  contiguity? 

4 2 Can  association  by  contiguity  be  explained  by 
association  by  similarity? 

3 1 The  fundamental  law  of  association. 

CHAPTER  XVII. — PERCEPTION. 

1 1  Beginning  of  mental  history. 

21  Potentiality  of  mind. 

3 1 Beginning  of  Knowledge. 

41  What  is  it  to  know  a thing? 

I2  Unscientific  knowledge. 

2 2  Scientific  knowledge. 

3 2 Motions  of  the  moon. 

I3  Causes  of  these  motions. 

51  Sensations. 

I2  Unknown. 

I3  First  material  presented  to  the  mind. 

2 2 Known. 

61  What  the  senses  seem  to  tell  us. 

1 2 Sight. 

2 2 Smell. 

71  The  problem  of  perception. 

I2  How  does  a sensation  become  definite  and  in- 
dividual 1 

2 2 How  does  it  become  localized? 

3 2 How  does  it  become  regarded  as  a quality  of  an 
external  object? 

CHAPTER  XVIII. — PERCEPTION. 

1 1  Grouping  sensations.  , 
l2  Illustrations  from  Sully. 

21  What  we  do  in  perceiving. 

31  A percept. 

12  Three  steps. 

4 1 An  image. 

51  The  problem  of  perception. 

I2  How  does  the  mind  become  conscious  of  defi- 
nite sensations? 

13  What  a child  attends  to. 

2 2 How  do  sensations  become  localized? 

I3  Very  young  children. 

2 3 A characteristic  of  Irishmen — brogue. 

3 3 The  characteristic  of  sensations — local  sign. 

4 3 Space. 

5 3 Location  of  our  bodies. 

6 3 Location  of  other  objects. 

3 2 How  do  we  come  to  group  our  sensations  and 
regard  them  as  qualities  of  external  objects? 

I3  Association  by  contiguity. 

1 4 The  blind  man  whose  sight  was  restored. 

CHAPTER  XIX. — THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  OBSERV- 
ING POWERS. 

1 1 The  two  stages  in  perception. 
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l2  Consciousness  of  sensation. 

2 2  Interpretation  of  sensation. 

2 1  Are  we  conscious  of  objects,  or  of  sensations? 

3 1  Reasons  for  cultivating  the  observing  powers. 

I2  Accuracy. 

2 2  Completeness. 

3 2  The  beautiful. 

41  Hints  on  cultivating  the  observing  powers. 

I2  Surround  them  with  proper  material. 

2 2 Lead  them  to  observe  closely  and  methodically. 
3 2 Friday  afternoon  walks. 

4 2  Qualification  of  a primary  teacher. 

5 2 Date  when  different  trees  begin  to  put  forth 
their  leaves,  etc. 

6 2 Drawing  real  objects  from  memory. 

7 2 Object  lessons. 

I3  Careful  preparation. 

2 3  Purposes. 

I4  To  cultivate  the  observing  powers. 

2 4  To  increase  knowledge. 

3 4 To  increase  the  vocabulary. 

3 3  Object  lessons  in  connection  with  the  regular 
studies. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  W.  J.  Brincki.ey,  A.  M.  B.  S.,  Natural  Sciences,  Austin 
College. 

THE  HEART. 

The  Anatomy — From  the  dissection  we  learn: 

1.  That  the  heart  is  situated  in  the  thoracic  cav- 
ity in  the  space  between  the  lungs  and  placed  ob- 
liquely. The  base  or  attached  portion  is  directed  up- 
ward, backward  and  to  the  right,  the  apex  forward, 
downward  and  to  the  left.  It  is  placed  behind  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  sternum  and  projects  farther 
to  the  right  than  to  the  left,  extending  from  the  me- 
dian line  three  inches  to  the  left  and  one  and  a half 
inches  to  the  right.  It  extends  from  the  second  to 
the  space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs. 

2.  That  it  is  invested  by  a fibro-serous  membrane. 
The  sac  is  conical  in  shape  with  its  apex  above  where 
it  surrounds  the  great  vessels  about  two  inches  from 
their  origin.  Its  base  is  attached  to  the  central  ten- 
don and  part  of  the  adjoining  muscular  structure  of 
the  diaphragm.  In  front  it  is  separated  from  the 
sternum  by  the  semie  of  the  thymus  gland.  Be- 
hind it  the  bronchi,  the  oesophagus,  and  descending 
aorta.  Laterally  descending  between  it  and  the  pleura 
is  phrenic  nerve. 

It  consists  of  two  layers,  the  outer  fibrous  which 
is  a strong  dense  membrane.  Above  it  invests  by 
tubular  prolongation  the  large  vessels  which  have 
their  origin  from  the  heart  and  becomes  gradually 
lost  upon  their  external  coats.  The  inner  or  serous 
invests  the  heart  and  is  then  reflected  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  fibrous  layer. 

3.  That  the  heart  is  a double  organ  separated  by 
a muscular  ceptum  into  the  right  and  left  sides. 
Each  half  is  divided  by  a constriction  into  an  auricle 
and  ventricle.  This  division  is  indicated  by  the  trans- 
verse prove  (auriculo- ventricular). 

4.  The  openings  into  the  heart  are 
1 1 To  the  auricles. 

I2  The  right. 

I3  Yena  cava  superior. 


2 3  Yena  cava  inferior. 

3 3 Coronary  sinus. 

43  Tor  amina.  The  besii. 

22  The  left. 

I3  The  four  pulmonary  veins. 

2 1 From  the  heart. 

I2  Right  ventricle — pulmonary  artery. 

2 2 Left  ventricle — aorta. 

3 1 Within  the  heart — auriculo  ventricular  orifice. 

I2  Right. 

2 2 Left. 

5.  Yalves. 

1 1 Auriculo  vuntricular. 

I2  On  right  side — tricuspid. 

I3  In  structure  formed  by  a duplicating  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  strengthened 
by  a layer  of  fibres,  containing,  according  to 
some  authorities,  muscular  fibres.  They  consist 
of  three  segments  of  triangular  shape  which 
are  connected  by  their  bases  and  by  their  sides 
with  one  another  so  as  to  form  a continuous 
annular  membrane.  To  their  free  margins 
and  to  their  lower  surface  are  attached  the 
delicate  tendinous  cords  ( chordae  tendinece ) ex- 
tending to  some  of  the  muscular  projections 
{musculi  papillaries)  from  the  wall  of  the 
ventricles.  (In  dissection  notice  number  of 
these  cords,  length  and  attachment.) 

22  Left  side — Bicuspid  or  the  mitral.  It  is  similar 
in  attachment  and  structure  to  the  tricuspid  but 
stronger  and  larger  and  consist  of  two  segments 
of  unequal  size.  The  tendinous  cords  are 
thicker  and  stronger  but  less  in  number.  No- 
tice the  various  ways  by  which  greater  strength 
is  given  to  the  right  ventricle. 

21  Semilunar. 

I2  Pulmonary  are  two  in  number  (some  authorities 
give  three)  formed  by  the  duplication  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart  strength  by  fibrous 
tissue.  They  are  attached  by  their  bases  so  as 
to  form  pocket-like  valves.  Notice  free  margins 
and  thickened  nodule  ( Corpus  Arantii). 

2 2 Aortic  are  three  in  number,  similar  in  structure 
to  the  pulmonic,  but  are  larger,  stronger,  thicker 
and  the  markings  on  surface  ( Corpara  Aranthii) 
larger  and  more  prominent  than  those  of  the 
right  side. 

6.  The  walls  of  the  heart  are  muscular,  consist- 
ing of  muscular  fiber  and  fibrous  rings  which  serve 
for  their  attachment.  The  arrangement  of  the  mus- 
cular fibers  is  very  complex.  They  may,  however,  be 
put  into  two  classes. 

1 1 Those  of  the  auricles.  These  are  arranged  in  two 
layers. 

I2  A superficial  common  to  both  auricles. 

2 2 Deep-seated  proper  to  each  auricle  consisting  ol 

1 3 Looped  fibers  passing  upward  over  each  auricle. 

2 3 Annular — surrounding  the  whole  of  the  au- 
ricular appendage  and  continued  on  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  which  have  their  origin  from 
the  auricles. 

2 1 Those  of  the  ventricles.  These  are  arranged  iii 
numerous  layers.  Their  arrangement  is  very  com- 
plex. The  general  direction  of  the  external  layers 
is  nearly  vertical,  inclined  from  left  to  right  as 
they  run  downward,  while  that  of  the  internal  is 
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just  the  reverse,  nearly  vertical,  but  running  up- 
ward from  left  to  right. 

These  muscular  walls  are  covered  on  the  pericar- 
dical  surface  by  its  cellular  layer  on  the  inner  surface 
by  the  endocardium,  which  by  its  reduplication  assists 
in  forming  the  valves  and  is  continuous  with  the  lin- 
ings of  the  great  blood  vessels.  On  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  auricular  appendages  are  found  muscular 
columns  {musculi pectinati).  From  nearly  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  ventricles  project  rounded  mus- 
cular columns  ( columnce  carnece).  The  muscular  walls 
of  left  side  are  much  thicker  than  those  of  the  right 
side. 

7.  Size. — In  the  adult  about  five  inches  in  length 
and  three  and  a half  in  breadth  in  the  broadest  part, 
and  two  and  a half  inches  in  thickness. 

8.  Weight. — The  average  weight  in  the  male  varies 
from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  in  the  female  from  eight 
to  ten  ounces.  Proportion  to  body,  1 to  169  in  males; 

I to  149  in  females  (Gray).  The  heart  continues  to 
increase  in  weight  and  size  up  to  an  advanced  age. 
The  increase  is  more  marked  in  men  than  in  women. 

9.  The  heart  is  nourished  by  the  coronary  arteries 
which  arise  from  the  aorta  just  above  the  free  margin 
of  the  semilunar  valves. 

I I The  right  coronary  going  to  right  border. 

2l  The  left  coronary  going  to  left  border.  It  rises  a 
little  higher  than  the  right  and  is  some  larger. 
(Why?) 

Carefully  trace  the  branches  of  these  arteries, 
The  veins  accompany  the  arteries  and  end  in  the  right 
auricle.  They  are 
l1  The  great  cardiac  vein. 

2 1 The  anterior,  middle  and  posterior  cardiac  veins. 
3l  Numerous  small  veins  {venue  cordis  minima;)  which 
open  by  independent  opening  {Toramina  Thebesti). 

10.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cardiac  plexus. 
The  groups  of  nerve  cells  or  ganglia  distributed  at 
the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  auricle  and  along 
the  entering  nerve  {sinus  ganglia)  at  the  junction  of 
the  auricle  and  ventricle.  There  are  also  ganglia 
found  on  the  auricle.  Of  the  nerve  fibers  going  to 
the  heart  there  are  both  the  medulated  and  non-med- 
ulated. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Where  is  the  coronary  valve  and  what  is  its 
function? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  in  structure  of  the  heart 
of  an  earthworm,  a snail,  a fish,  a snake,  a bird  and  a 
mammal? 

3.  What  animals  contain  a nodule  of  bone  in 
their  heart?  Where?  Why? 

4.  What  animals  have  blood  but  no  heart? 

5.  How  many  hearts  has  the  earth  worm? 

6.  Compare  structure  of  a cell  of  heart  muscle, 
of  voluntary  and  of  involuntary  muscular  fiber. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Heart  muscle  cell — Take  a small  piece  of  a fresh 
specimen  of  heart.  Tease  in  normal  salt  solution 
(6#  salt)  until  in  very  fine  threads.  Examine  with 
microscope,  first  with  sixty  diameters  power  and  then 
with  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  diameters.  Make 
careful  drawing  of  what  you  observe.  Notice 
1 1 That  they  have  no  sarcolemma. 

21  That  the  cells  anastimose  (define  the  last  term). 


PESTALOZZI,  OR  THE  REFORM  IN  ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION. 


By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  111. 

In  order  to  understand  the  man,  and  his  reform, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  times — the  fitness  of 
the  teachers  and  the  quality  of  their  instruction. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Krusi,  Pestalozzi’s  first 
fellow- worker  and  the  one  who  was  nearest  his  heart, 
accidentally  became  a teacher.  He  was  a peddler  for 
his  father.  One  day,  while  crossing  a mountain,  he 
met  the  state  treasurer,  who  suggested  that,  as  there 
was  a vacancy  in  the  village  school,  he  might  get  the 
position.  He  applied.  There  were  only  two  candi- 
dates. The  chief  test  was  the  writing  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Krusi  had  noticed  that  capital  letters  are 
sometimes  used,  but  not  knowing  anything  of  the 
rules,  supposed  they  were  for  ornament.  So  in  writ- 
ing the  Lord’s  Prayer  he  arranged  his  capitals  sym 
metrically,  so  that  some  of  them  came  in  the  middle 
of  a word,  and  some  even  at  the  end  of  a word.  The 
examiners  decided  that  Krusi  had  made  the  higher 
grade,  and  that  as  his  room  would  make  the  larger 
school-house,  he  should  have  the  school. 

“Almost  everywhere,”  says  Dittes,  “there  were 
employed  as  teachers,  domestics,  corrupt  artisans, 
discharged  soldiers,  degraded  students,  and  persons  of 
questionable  morality  and  education.  Their  pay  was 
mean.  Attendance  was  irregular,  and  many  villages 
had  no  school.  A mean  spirit  of  caste  still  dominated 
instruction,  and  the  poor  remained  sunk  in  ignorance. 
Instruction  was  mechanical,  and  the  discipline  rude. 
It  is  reported  that  a certain  school- master  had  inflicted 
911,527  canings;  124,019  whippings;  10,235  boxes  on 
the  ear;  and  1,115,800  thumps  on  the  head.” 

After  the  invention  of  printing,  the  people  went 
to  the  extreme  of  learning  everything  from  books. 
By  the  eighteenth  century  the  instruction  had  become 
very  “bookish,”  very  wordy.  Words  were  taught, 
while  the  ideas  they  represented  were  neglected.  Ev- 
erything from  a,  b,  c,  up  to  the  religious  creed  was 
taught  dogmatically — was  learned  by  heart.  Hence 
the  memory  became  a giant,  that  crushed  out  the 
other  faculties.  The  observing  powers  slept.  And 
so,  although  the  people  had  eyes,  they  saw  but  few  of 
the  things  of  beauty  and  interest  and  usefulness  that 
lay  so  plentifully  about  them. 

Such,  fellow- teachers,  is  a faint  picture  of  educa- 
tion in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a great  reformer 
appeared  in  Switzerland.  Was  there  an  important 
work  for  him  to  do? 

You  who  believe  in  the  power  of  education — 
mental,  moral,  and  physical — to  lift  up  the  masses, 
and  who  believe  that  a reform  in  elementary  education 
was  necessary,  and  is  not  yet  completed,  listen  to 
the  story  of  an  humble  reformer — the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  a friend  to  humanity. 

Henry  Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
in  1746.  When  he  was  five  years  old  his  father  died, 
leaving  very  little  property.  It  has  often  been  well 
said  that  Pestalozzi  was  a man  of  heart  rather  than 
of  head.  A man  who  felt  intensely  but  saw  vaguely. 
Niederer  once  said  that  in  Pestalozzi  there  was  as 
much  of  the  woman  as  the  man. 

This  affectionate  disposition,  this  warmth  of 
heart,  is  so  important  a characteristic  of  Pestalozzi, 
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will  be  so  useful  in  interpreting  the  actions  of  his  after 
life,  and  so  valuable  in  estimating  the  qualifications  of 
any  teacher,  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  briefly 
consider  some  of  the  influences  that  caused  this  un- 
exampled development  of  the  benevolent  feelings. 

No  doubt  he  inherited  some  of  this  affectionate 
disposition;  his  ancestors  were  preachers;  but  it  is  to 
his  early  home — his  admirable  mother  and  the  devot- 
ed servant,  that  we  wish  to  look.  His  mother  gave 
herself  up  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  children; 
undergoing  everything,  foregoing  everything;  living 
for  them  alone.  So  poor  was  she  that,  in  order  to 
save  a farthing  or  two,  she  or  the  servant,  Babeli, 
often  went  to  market  two  or  three  times,  waiting  for 
the  moment  when  the  peasants  were  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  their  goods  in  order  to  return  home.  Notwith- 
standing this  careful  economy  in  household  matters, 
the  amount  given  to  charity,  New  Year’s  gifts,  &c., 
was  very  large. 

In  all  her  labors  his  mother  was  greatly  aided  by 
her  servant,  Babeli.  Pestalozzi  says:  “On  his  death- 
bed my  father,  agonized  by  the  thought  of  what  might 
become  of  his  family  he  was  leaving  almost  penni- 
less, he  said:  ‘Babeli,  for  the  love  of  God  and  all  His 
mercies,  do  not  forsake  my  wife!  What  will  become 
of  her  after  my  death?  Without  your  help  she  can- 
not possibly  keep  her  children  with  her  and  educate 
them.’  Her  noble,  simple  heart  was  touched.  ‘If 
you  die,’  she  said,  ‘I  will  not  forsake  your  wife,  but 
will  remain  with  her,  if  needs  be,  till  death.’  She 
kept  her  promise  faithfully  and  conscientiously.” 
Thus  Pestalozzi,  in  his  early  home,  was  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  love,  devotion,  and  self-denial,  of 
rigid  economy  and  noble  generosity.  The  education 
of  Pestalozzi  during  this  period  “left  ineffaceable  mem- 
ories on  his  heart.”  “Mothers,  to  him,  were  the  ideal 
educators.”  It  was  to  them  that  some  of  his  best  books 
were  written,  and  on  them  that  he  relied  for  improving 
the  people. 

Pestalozzi  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  celebrated  ed- 
ucational reformer  of  modern  times.  Who  is  able  to 
measure  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  reform?  It 
spread  from  Switzerland  over  Germany,  Prance,  Eng- 
land, and  America.  The  triumph  of  Germany  over 
France  is  admitted  by  both  those  nations  to  have  been 
partly  because  Germany  accepted  and  France  at  first 
rejected  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi. 

We  love  and  honor  Pestalozzi  for  his  noble  work. 
Should  we  not  love  and  honor  his  mother  for  her  noble 
work?  Who  can  say  how  much?  Or  who  can  say  what  is 
the  advantage  of  that  teacher  whose  early  home  is 
one  of  love,  devotion,  and  self-denial.  Whose  mother 
is  like  Pestalozzi’s?  Yet  his  education  was  incomplete. 
There  were  deficiencies  and  weaknesses.  He  lacked 
that  firmness  and  manliness  that  comes  only  from 
contact  with  men.  There  was  lack  of  father’s  influ- 
ence. 

In  most  of  his  studies  at  school  he  was  rather 
slow.  His  playmates  dubbed  him  “Harry  Oddity  of 
Foolborough.”  In  summer,  while  visiting  his  grand- 
father, a preacher,  Pestalozzi  accompanied  him  on  his 
daily  visits  to  the  schools,  the  poor,  and  the  sick.  He 
was  touched  with  pity  and  determined  to  become  a 
preacher.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  there 
burned  in  his  heart  an  unquenchable  love  for  the  peo- 
ple. While  studying  theology  he  became  so  enthu- 


siastic in  his  self-denial  that  he  slept  on  the  bare 
ground  and  ate  nothing  but  bread  and  vegetables. 
Having  completed  his  course,  he  tried  to  preach.  In 
the  midst  of  his  trial  sermon,  it  is  said,  he  was  seized 
with  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  and  had  to  stop. 
Filled  with  horror  at  the  injustice  and  oppression  of 
the  times,  he  gave  up  preaching  and  became  a lawyer. 
In  this  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a dangerous 
revolutionary.  And  thus  having  lost  the  good  graces 
of  the  people,  the  way  was  blocked  for  aiding  them 
by  means  of  legislation.  So  he  abandoned  law  and 
turned  to  agriculture.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else 
he  did,  the  philanthropic  idea  predominated.  He  did 
not  farm  for  himself  alone,  but  to  furnish  the  peas- 
ants an  example  of  improved  methods  in  farming. 

In  the  year  1775,  having  as  good  as  lost  what 
money  he  started  with,  and  being  so  poor  that  he  was 
hardly  able  to  support  himself,  he  opened  his  house 
as  an  asylum  for  poor  children.  This  act  was  at  once 
an  example  of  the  most  monstrous  folly  and  the  most 
sublime  self-sacrifice.  This  asylum  for  poor  children 
at  Neuhof,  from  1775  to  1780,  is  the  first  step  in  the 
pedagogical  career  of  Pestalozzi.  What  led  him  to  be- 
come a teacher?  What  was  his  motive?.  It  was  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  motives — the  love  of  humanity  and  the 
education  of  his  own  child.  Of  the  three  motives 
given  by  Hewett — desire  to  do  good,  love  for  the  work, 
and  pay — the  one  that  influenced  Pestalozzi  most  was 
the  desire  to  do  good.  I know  there  are  many  who 
scout  this  motive  and  assert  that  a majority  of  teach- 
ers teach  for  money  only.  Are  their  assertions  true? 
Alas!  I fear  that  in  many  cases  they  are  only  too  true. 
But  if  fact  it  is,  it  is  a lamentable  fact.  And  the 
other  fact  still  remains,  that  a desire  to  do  good  was, 
is,  and  will  be  the  strongest  and  noblest  motive  of  the 
strongest  and  noblest  teachers. 

From  day  to  day  Pestalozzi  kept  notes  of  the  prog- 
ress of  his  son  Jacob.  These  notes  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, being  rather  novel  and  suggesting  the  source 
of  some  of  Pestalozzi’s  ideas  in  regard  to  elementary 
education.  I can  quote  only  two.  At  that  time  the 
child  was  about  three  and  one-half  years  old.  “Feb. 
2nd. — I tried  to  make  him  understand  the  meaning  of 
numbers.  At  present  he  only  knows  their  names,  which 
he  says  by  heart  without  attaching  any  precise  mean- 
ing to  them.  To  have  a knowledge  of  words  wi  h no 
distinct  idea  of  the  things  they  represent,  enormously 
increases  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth.  Why 
have  I been  so  foolish  as  to  let  him  pronounce  im- 
portant words  without  taking  care  at  the  same  time 
to  give  him  a clear  idea  of  their  meaning?  Would  it 
not  have  been  more  natural  not  to  teach  him  to  say 
‘three’  until  he  thoroughly  understood  the  meaning 
of  ‘two’?” 

“Feb.  15th. — Lead  your  child  out  into  Nature; 
teach  him  on  the  hill-tops  and  in  tHe  valleys.  But  in 
these  hours  of  freedom  let  him  be  taught  by  Nature 
rather  than  by  you.  Let  him  fully  realize  that  she  is 
the  real  teacher.  Should  a bird  sing  or  an  insect  hum 
on  a leaf,  at  once  stop  your  talk;  bird  and  insect  are 
teaching  him ; you  may  be  silent.” 

The  children  of  Pestalozzi’s  poor-house  experiment 
were  poor,  dirty,  ragged,  ignorant,  vicious,  and  diseased. 
Pestalozzi  promised  to  give  careful  attention  to  their 
moral  and  religious  instruction;  to  teach  them  to  read, 
write  and  cipher ; to  give  practical  lessons  in  agriculture. 
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REFORM  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


His  first  experiment  with  twenty  children  was  a grand 
success.  Their  food  was  very  simple,  yet  they  soon 
became  strong  and  healthy.  Touched  by  Pestalozzi’s 
loving  heart,  they  made  rapid  growth  in  purity  and 
kindness;  given  lessons  adapted  to  their  development, 
and  always  taught  on  the  simple  plan  of  nature,  they 
became  eager  for  instruction. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  children  were 
orphans,  outcasts,  and  beggars.  The  boy  who  was 
likely  to  become  a tramp  and  a criminal;  the  girl  who 
was  preparing  herself  for  a life  of  misery  and  dis- 
honor; these  were  they  Pestallozzi  wished  by  education 
to  save  for  a life  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

This  asylum  lasted  for  five  years,  when  Pestalozzi 
failed.  His  family  were  soon  without  food  and  suffering 
from  want  and  cold.  The  people  would  exclaim,  on  see- 
ing him  pass,  “Poor  wretch!” 

After  his  failure,  Pestalozzi  for  several  years  is 
chiefly  known  as  a writer.  His  most  interesting  and 
popular  book  is  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  an  educational 
novel.  Too  poor  to  buy  paper,  he  wrote  it  between  the 
leaves  of  an  old  account  book.  The  principal  char- 
acter, Gertrude,  is  an  ideal  mother,  who  represents  Pes- 
talozzi’s ideas  of  education. 

It  is  1798.  Cruel  war  has  paid  its  sad  visit  to 
parts  of  Switzerland.  What  is  to  become  of  the  chil- 
dren thus  made  orphans?  Pestalozzi  longs  to  go  and  be  a 
father  to  these  homeless,  helpless,  hopeless  children. 
He  applies  to  the  government  for  a position  and  is 
accepted.  In  the  beginning  of  1799  he  finds  himself 
at  Stanz,  in  a poorly-prepared  room,  surrounded  by 
from  50  to  80  of  these  unfortunate  chilldren.  He  was 
always  with  them.  He  was  last  to  bed  and  first  to 
rise.  After  they  were  in  bed,  he  talked  and  prayed 
with  them  until  they  were  asleep.  These  children 
were  ignorant  and  vicious.  They  were  dirty  and 
ragged.  They  brought  disease  and  vermin.  Opposed 
to  all  this  ignorance  and  degredation  stands  Pestalozzi 
alone.  He  opposes  them  with  a single  weapon— a lov- 
ing heart.  How  he  loved  those  children,  in  spite  of  their 
dirt  and  rags.  His  love  seemed  to  be  born  of  a confi- 
dent hope  that  they  might  be  led  to  become  useful  and 
happy  men  and  women.  In  a short  time  they  had  made  a 
remarkable  change.  His  warm  heart  acting  on  their 
frozen  and  barren  natures  changed  them  even  as  the 
warm  breath  of  spring  changes  the  frozen  and  bar- 
ren earth. 

Six  months  after  the  starting  of  this  orphan  asy- 
lum, the  presence  of  soldiers  made  it  necessary  to 
close  the  school;  and  Pestalozzi,  worn  out  with  care, 
retired  to  Gurnigel  for  the  waters.  Recovering  in  a short 
time,  he  applied  at  Burgdorf  for  a position  in  one  of 
the  primary  schools.  So  eager  was  he  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  human  souls,  that  he  offered  to 
teach  for  nothing.  It  is  not  very  strange  that  he  was 
not  accepted.  As#to  scholarship,  he  had  little  or  none. 
For  years  he  had  read  no  books.  He  took  no  educa- 
tional journals.  Although  singing  was  one  of  the 
attractive  features  of  his  schools,  he  could  not  follow 
a tune  except  by  accident.  But  what  he  did  under- 
stand was  the  laws  and  means  of  developing  the 
human  soul.  He  knew  how  and  when  to  touch  the 
springs  that  arouse  the  affections  and  set  the  will  in 
action.  In  short,  he  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  un- 
derstanding of  psychology.  And  his  great  aim  was 
to  “psychologize  education.”  Through  the  efforts  of 


Schnell  and  Grimm,  t wo  of  Pestalozzi’s  friends,  he  ob- 
tained a position  at  Burgdorf.  This  school  was  really  a 
grand  success;  but  jealousy  and  new-fangled  notions 
aroused  opposition,  and  be  was  soon  without  a place. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Schr  elland  Grimm  he  obtained  a 
position  in  one  of  the  upper  class  or  aristocratic  schools 
at  Burgdorf.  From  1801  to  1805  he  taught  an  in- 
stitute or  kind  of  select  school. 

In  1805  he  removed  to  Yverdun  in  French  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  founded  his  last  and  most  renowned 
school.  He  had  now  become  famous.  People  from 
all  nations  visited  him.  When  some  important  per- 
son came,  he  would  run  frantically  through  the  build- 
ing crying  for  one  of  his  leading  teachers,  saying: 
“Take  your  best  pupils  immediately  and  show  the 
prince  what  we  are  doing.  He  is  very  rich  and  has 
thousands  of  serfs.  He  will  be  sure  to  establish 
schools  and  liberate  his  serfs  when  he  understands 
our  system.” 

We  have  now  noticed  a few  events  in  the  life  of 
this  great  teacher,  hinting  here  and  there  at  a few  of 
his  characteristics,  principles,  and  methods,  and  will 
now  attempt  to  answer,  rather  definitely  and  briefly, 
the  questions,  what  he  meant  by  elementary  education, 
and  what  his  reform  was. 

He  would  teach  language  by  having  the  child 
observe,  and  then  tell  his  experiences.  Exercises  in 
sense  impression,  he  called  them.  They  have  since 
taken  the  name  of  “object  lessons.”  He  would  be- 
gin arithmetic  by  using  objects.  He  would  commence 
geometry  with  lessons  on  material  forms  and  by 
drawing.  He  would  introduce  the  child  to  geography 
by  taking  him  to  the  running  brook  and  neighboring 
hill.  It  was  from  Pestalozzi  that  the  great  geographer 
Ritter  received  his  first  inspiration. 

The  method  of  Pestalozzi  aimed  then  not  merely  to 
teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  rather  to  har- 
moniously develop  the  powers  of  man — moral,  men- 
tal, and  physical.  To  lay  the  foundation,  the  “rock” 
upon  which  to  build  in  after  life.  Especially  was  his 
method  intended  to  develop  the  presentative  powers — 
those  first  activities,  and  the  source  to  which  so  much 
of  our  knowledge  may  be  traced. 

His  reform  consisted,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
“In  turning  right  round  the  car  of  education.”  For 
the  “pouring  in  process”  he  substituted  the  “drawing 
out  process;”  the  process  of  waking  up  the  mind. 
For  the  method  of  teaching  words,  he  substituted  the 
method  of  teaching  the  idea  first,  and  then  tying  the 
word  to  the  idea.  For  the  method  of  studying  books 
alone  and  cramming  the  memory — a method  which  is 
still  in  use  in  China,  but  one  which  of  course  no 
teacher  in  the  “New  World”  would  think  of  using — 
he  substituted  the  methods  of  first  studying  objects 
and  nature  and  appealing  to  the  intelligence.  For 
the  deductive  method  he  substituted  the  inductive 
method.  Instead  of  educating  the  rich  exclusively, 
he  said  that  the  safety  of  society  lay  in  educating  the 
poor.  For  the  method  of  teaching  morals  and  reli- 
gion dogmatically  and  authoritatively,  he  substituted 
the  method  of  seeking  opportunities  for  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  virtues.  For  the  method  which  caus- 
ed bright,  active  children  to  become  dull,  inactive,  and 
to  hate  school,  he  substituted  the  method  which  causes 
them  to  become  brighter  and  more  active  and  to  love 
school.  For  the  cold,  unfeeling,  dry,  and  spiritless 
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“school-keeping”  then  in  vogue,  he  substituted  the 
sympathetic  and  animated  “school  teaching.” 

Pestalozzi  was  ahead  of  his  time,  hence  he  was  not 
appreciated;  but  a more  enlightened  age  is  doing  him 
and  itself  justice.  Yverdun  is  about  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  by  erecting  a bronze  statue  accompanied 
by  two  poor  children. 

Inspiration  always  comes  from  the  study  of  great 
and  noble  lives.  That  some  thought  may  have  been 
suggested  which  will  be  the  means  of  leading  some 
teacher  to  study  the  life  and  works  of  Pestalozzi,  and 
thus  rise  to  a higher  conception  of  their  own  life  and 
work,  is  the  closing  wish  of  the  author. 


G E OG RA PH  Y.  —FO UR TH  YEA  R. 

During  February  or  sixth  month  the  North  Cen- 
tral States  are  to  be  studied.  As  the  School  Yews 
circulates  principally  in  these  states,  our  subscribers 
have  or  should  have  a greater  interest  in  this  region 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Hence  our  rea- 
son for  giving  the  large  amount  of  space  to  this  sec- 
tion. It  may  be  well  to  have  the  advanced  classes 
review  this  “home  geography”  with  the  regular  class. 

North  Central  States. 

Name.  Capital.  Metropolis.  Industries. 

Ohio  Columbus  Cincinnati  Agr.,  mfg.,  min- 

Indiana [ing. 

Illinois  — 

Kentucky  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  — 

Minnesota 

S’th  Dakota 

N’th  Dakota 

Iowa  — 1 

Nebraska  

Kansas  

Missouri  


BAYS,  LAKES,  ETC. 

1.  Locate  each  one. 

2.  Into  what  water  does  it  open 1 

3.  How  does  it  affect  commerce * 


1. 

Saginaw 

7.  St.  Clair 

13. 

Traverse 

2. 

Thunder 

8.  Huron 

14. 

Red 

3. 

Green 

9.  Michigan 

15. 

Itasca. 

4. 

White  Fish 

10.  Superior 

16. 

Elk 

5. 

Keweenaw 

11.  Winnebago 

17. 

Rainy 

6. 

Erie. 

12.  L.  of  Woods 

CITIES. 


1 Locate  each  one  and  tell  for  what  it  is  noted. 
1.  Cincinnati  18.  Lexington 


2.  Columbus 

3.  Cleveland 

4.  Sandusky. 
5 Toledo. 

6.  Dayton 


19.  Detroit 

20.  Lansing 

21.  Grand  Rapids 

22.  Kalamazoo 

23.  Ann  Arbor 


7.  Indianapolis  24.  Milwaukee 

8.  Ft.  Wayne  25.  Madison 

9.  Terre  Haute  26.  Fond  du  Lac 

10.  New  Albany  27.  Racine 

11.  Chicago  28.  Oshkosh 

12.  Springfield  29.  Minneapolis 

13.  Peoria  30.  St.  Paul 

14.  Quincy  31.  Pierre 

15.  Bloomington  32.  Sioux  Falls 

16.  Louisville  33.  Fargo 

17.  Frankfort  34.  Bismarck 


35.  Des  Moines 

36.  Burlington 

37.  Davenport 

38.  Keokuk 

39.  Dubuque 

40.  Council  Bluffs 

41.  Omaha 

42.  Lincoln 

43.  Topeka 

44.  Leavenworth 

45.  Atchison 

46.  Lawrence 

47.  St.  Louis 

48.  Jefferson  City 

49.  Kansas  City 

50.  St.  Joseph 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  the  descriptive  geogra- 
phy in  all  the  text-books  at  their  command.  The  fol- 
lowing items  were  selected  from  a number  of  text- 
books. They  may  be  cut  out,  pasted  on  slips  of  card- 
board and  handed  to  pupils  with  a request  that  other 
information  be  obtained  on  the  same  subject  if  possi- 
ble. At  the  recitation  each  topic  may  serve  as  a text 
for  a short  talk  from  the  pupil.  The  teacher  should 
guard  against  doing  too  much  of  the  reciting. 


MAP  STUDY. 

The  following  outline  contains  about  what  should 
be  taught  of  the  map  of  this  group  of  states: 


MOUNTAINS. 

1.  Locate  them. 

2.  Give  the  directions  in  which  they  trend. 

3.  What  effect  do  they  have  upon  the  climate  and 
products  of  the  count)  yf 

4.  What  minerals  are  obtained  from  them f 

1.  Pilot  Knob  3.  Ozark 

2.  Iron  4.  Black  Hills. 


RIVERS. 


1.  Where  does  each  river  rise  1 , 

2.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow  f 

3.  Into  what  does  it  empty  ? 

4.  How  does  it  affect  the  country  through  which 


it  passes  ? 

1.  Ohio 

2.  Scioto 

3.  Wabash 

4.  Illinois 

5.  Kentucky 

6.  Cumberland 

7.  Tennessee 


8.  Wisconsin 

9.  St.  Croix 

10.  Detroit 

11.  St.  Clair 

12.  Minnesota 

13.  Dakota 

14.  Red  of  N. 


15.  Des  Moines 

16.  Missouri 

17.  Mississippi 

18.  Nebraska 

19.  Platte 

20.  Republican 

21.  Kansas. 


No  part  of  the  world  possesses  a larger  propor- 
tion of  intelligent,  industrious,  self-reliant  citizens 
than  the  Northern  Central  States;  and  no  area  sur- 
passes this  group  of  states  inr  the  excellence  of  the 
common  schools  and  the  general  interest  in  public 
education. — Harper. 


The  Central  States  are  capable  of  supporting  a 
denser  population  than  any  other  equal  area  in  the 
world. — Butler.  ^ 


The  North  Central  States  include  about  one  sev- 
enth of  the  area  and  one  third  of  the  population  of 
our  country. — Swinton. 


No  other  part  of  the  world  produces  so  much 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats  as  the  prairie  lands  of  the  Cen- 
tral States. — Butler. 


Most  of  the  lead  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
obtained  from  the  lead  mines  of  Iowa,  Hlinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Missouri. — Swinton. 

The  “Divide”  separating  the  Basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  that  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is,  in 
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places,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  shores  off  the 
Great  Lakes.  Water  lifted  less  than  seven  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  Chicago  River  is  poured  into  a canal 
that  connects  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Illinois  River, 
—j Barnes. 


Prairies  are  great  tracts  of  land  without  forests, 
but  covered  with  natural  grass.  Some  prairies  are 
as  level  as  a still  lake;  others  have  a rolling  or  wave- 
like surface.  The  reason  why  prairies  have  no  trees 
is  that  great  fires  have  often  swept  over  them.  When 
no  fires  come,  trees  begin  to  spring  up;  trees  planted 
by  the  settlers  keep  the  fires  away,  and  they  grow 
rapidly. — Swinton. 


Bisons,  until  recently,  were  numerous  on  the 
plains;  but  they  are  now  seldom  seen  south  of  Cana- 
da. The  disappearance  of  the  bison  from  the  plains 
is  due  to  wanton  slaughter.  Until  recently,  about 
100,000  a year  were  killed  for  the  mere  sport  of  hunt- 
ing them.  There  are  still  a few  herds  on  the  grass 
covered  plains  of  Canada,  but  they  are  never  seen  on 
their  former  herding-grounds  in  the  United  States. 
— Barnes . 


The  “Bad  Lands”  are  a form  of  mountains  which 
have  been  sculptured  into  shape  by  running  water. 
The  strata  composing  this  part  of  the  earth’s  crust  are 
of  different  degrees  of  hardness;  hence,  under  the 
erosive  action  of  running  water,  they  are  rapidly  cut 
away,  leaving  the  different  strata  in  the  shape  of  ter- 
races. The  “Bad  Lands” . of  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Nebraska  are  remarkable.  The  fossil  bones  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  many  extinct  animals  have  been  found 
in  this  section. — Barnes. 


The  timber  belt  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  extends  as  far  west  as  Dakota.  White  pine 
is  the  most  abundant.  Oak,  maple,  hickory,  birch, 
black-walnut,  hemlock,  elm,  cedar,  and  tamarack  are 
common.  West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  large  tracts 
of  country  are  destitute  of  timber,  save  occasional 
growths  of  cotton- wood  and  willows  along  the  river 
bottoms.  The  absence  of  growing  timber  in  this  re 
gion  has  been  a great  detriment  to  its  settlement. 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  have  encouraged 
the  planting  of  trees  in  these  regions,  and,  for  the 
future,  there  is  promise  of  a plentiful  supply  of  grow- 
ing timber. — Barnes. 


Ohio. 

Ohio  is  the  foremost  state  in  sheep-raising,  and 
produces  more  than  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a 
year. — Swinton. 


In  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  manufactures 
Ohio  exceeds  every  other  state  west  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains. — Harper. 


The  vine  is  cultivated  in  many  localities  in  Ohio, 
and  large  quantities  of  excellent  native  wine  are 
manufactured. — Mitchell. 


Indiana. 

Indianapolis  is  the  largest  city  in  the  United 
States  not  on  navigable  water. — Barnes. 


Illinois. 

Illinois  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  states  in  the 
excellence  of  its  public  schools. — Swinton. 

Illinois  ranks  first  in  the  raising  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  oats,  and  in  the  amount  of  land  that  is  culti- 
vated.— Butler. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  the  pork  packed  in  the 
United  States  is  contributed  by  Illinois. — Swinton. 

Illinois  possesses  one  of  the  most  extensive  coal- 
fields in  the  world. — Harper. 

Illinois  has  more  miles  of  railway  than  any  other 
state  of  the  Union. — Warren. 

Illinois  is  about  equal  in  size  to  England  and 
Wales. — Barnes. 

The  State  Industrial  University  at  Champaign  is 
the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Butler. 


Chicago  has  excelled  every  other  city  in  the  w«rld 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  development.  In 
1831,  it  contained  about  a dozen  families,  beside  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  Port  Dearborn. — Monteith. 


Chicago  is  the  greatest  grain-market  in  the  world. 
From  the  railroad  cars  the  grain  is  run  up  into  ele- 
vators by  buckets  fastened  to  an  endless  chain,  and 
worked  by  steam  machinery,  and  is  then  poured 
through  spouts  into  the  holds  of  vessels.  More  busi- 
ness in  live-stock  is  done  in  Chicago  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  Union.  It  is  said  that  every  day  as  many 
trains  of  cars  enter  and  leave  the  city  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year. — Swinton. 

Kentucky. 

Kentucky  raises  more  tobacco  and  hemp  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union. — Niles. 


The  annual  yield  of  tobacco  in  Kentucky  is  one- 
third  the  whole  amount  used  in  the  United  States. 
Of  hemp  and  flax  this  state  raises  two-thirds  of  all 
that  is  grown  in  the  country. — Swinton. 


Louisville  is  the  largest  tobacco  market  in  the 
world. — Butler. 

The  rivers  of  Kentucky  afford  a more  extensive 
water  communication  than  those  of  any  other  interior 
state. — Warren. 


The  “Blue-grass”  Region,  in  the  basins  of  the 
Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers,  is  celebrated  for  fine 
horses. — Barnes. 

In  one  county  in  Kentucky  are  not  less  than  five 
hundred  caves.  One  of  these  is  so  large  that  it  is 
called  Mammoth  Cave.  We  may  travel  in  it  for  miles 
and  miles.  There  are  many  large  rooms  where  the 
limestone  has  beautiful  shapes  that  glisten  like  dia- 
monds, when  the  torchlight  of  the  visitor  shines  upon 
them.  It  is  like  the  palace  of  fairies.  In  this  cave 
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are  several  rivers  and  a lake,  the  home  of  fish  that 
have  no  eyes. — Niles. 

In  Kentucky  are  found  swamps  known  as  “licks,” 
so  called  because  animals  resort  to  them  to  lick  up 
the  salt  encrustations. — Warren. 


Michigan. 

Michigan  produces  more  salt  and  copper  than 
any  other  state. — Harper. 

Michigan  has  more  coast  than  any  other  state 
excepting  Florida.—  Harper. 


The  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  yields  more 
iron-ore  than  any  other  state,  and  contains  the  richest 
copper  mines  in  the  world. — Butler. 

In  the  production  of  sawed  lumber  Michigan  ex- 
ceeds any  other  state  in  the  Union,  the  annual  value 
being  130,000,000. — Swinton. 


Michigan  excels  every  other  state  of  the  Union  in 
the  production  of  lumber,  copper,  salt,  and  the  value 
of  its  iron  ore.  The  copper  mines  near  Lake  Superior 
yield  about  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  product. — Barnes. 


Fruit-raising  is  extensively  followed  in  the  “fruit 
belt”  of  Lower  Michigan.  The  peaches  and  apples 
are  of  superior  quality,  and  the  value  of  orchard  prod- 
ucts exceeds  that  of  New  Jersey  or  California. — 
Swinton. 


The  country  along  the  western  coast  of  the  south- 
ern peninsula  of  Michigan  is  known  as  the  Fruit  Belt. 
In  winter  the  cold  winds  from  Wisconsin  become 
partly  warmed  in  sweeping  over  the  broad  and  open 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  give  to  these  shores  so 
mild  a winter  climate  that  fruit  trees  are  seldom  in- 
jured by  extreme  cold.—  Harper. 

Detroit  has  the  best  harbor  of  all  the  cities  on 
the  great  lakes. — Warren. 

Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in 
the  world. — Warren. 

Lake  Superior  is  six  hundred  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  has  an  area  of  thirty-two  thousand  square  miles, — 
a surface  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  state  of  Maine  or 
the  island  of  Ireland.  Lake  Erie  is.  very  shallow, 
being  less  than  one  hundred  feet  deep.— Swinton. 

On  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  there  is 
a line  of  about  twelve  miles  of  sandstone  bluffs  rising 
to  a height  of  300  feet,  which  have  been  wrought  by 
the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves  into  fantastic  forms 
of  castles,  temples,  pillars,  etc.  These  are  known  as 
the  Pictured  Rocks. — Swinton. 


Kansas. 

Kansas  occupies  the  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States. — Barnes. 

^ 0 other  state  has  a smaller  portion  of  useless 
land  than  Kansas. — Harper. 


Wisconsin. 

Racine  contain?  the  largest  manufactory  of 
threshing  machines  in  the  world. — Butler. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota  is  distinguished  for  the  number  anc 
the  beauty  of  its  lakes,  of  which  there  are  about  seven 
thousand. — Warren. 


Minneapolis  is  the  principal  wheat  market  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  greatest  flour- producing  city 
in  the  world. — Fisher. 


Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  Lake  Glazier  is 
about  six  feet  higher  than  Lake  Itasca,  into  which 
the  former  discharges  its  water;  and  it  is  now  offi- 
cially recognized  as  the  source  of  the  Mississippi 
River. — Barnes. 


South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  is  a fine  farming  and  grazing  state, 
with  great  mineral  wealth  in  the  Black  Hills  re- 
gion. —Fisher. 


North  Dakota. 

North  Dakota  has  the  largest  wheat  farms  in  the 
world. — Fisher. 


Iowa. 

Dubuque  is  the  great  lead  market  of  the  North- 
west.— Warren. 


Iowa  occupies  a central  position  in  North  Amei- 
ica.  It  is  almost  equidistant  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  and  is  nearly  midway  between  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.— Swinton. 


Missouri. 

More  lead  is  produced  in  Missouri  than  in  any 
other  state. — Butler. 

St.  Louis  has  more  than  2,000  acres  enclosed  in 
parks  and  pleasure  gardens.  One  of  these,  Shaw’s 
Botanical  Garden,  has  the  most  complete  collection  of 
American  plants  in  the  world. — Butler. 

In  the  number,  extent,  and  value  of  its  mineral 
resources  Missouri  surpasses  every  other  state.  Iron 
holds  the  first  place,  and  Missouri  deserves  the  title 
of  “The  Iron  State.”  In  Missouri  is  one  of  the  two 
great  lead-bearing  regions  of  the  United  States, — the 
other  being  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  The 
coal  deposits  are  of  vast  extent,  and  are  estimated  In 
the  state  geologist  to  be  capable  of  yielding  100,00'(' 
tons  a day  for  three  thousand  years.  Other  valuable 
metals  and  minerals  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
state  are  copper,  tin,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  kaoline,  fire- 
clay, lithographic-stone,  salt,  and  fine  marble,  granite, 
and  other  building  stone. — Swinton. 


Knowledge  to  be  available  must  be  classifies 
He  who  does  this  by  means  of  outlines  or  diagram? 
has  his  information  at  his  command  and  ready  for 
use,  and  is  far  better  prepared  than  he  who  leaves  ii 
“lying  around  loose.” — Greenwood. 
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READING— ADVANCER  DIVISION. 

(From  Parker's  Supplementary  Reader — Copy- 
righted by  C.  M.  Parker,  1892.) 

THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

BY  FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY. 

I. 

Oh,  say,  can  you  see*  by  the  dawn’s*  early  light 

What  so  proudly*  we  hailed*  at  the  twilight’s 
last  gleaming — 

Whose  broad*  stripes  and  bright*  stars  through  the 
perilous*  fight,* 

O’er  the  ramparts*  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly* 
streaming? 

And  the  rocket’s  red  glare*,  and  the  bombs  burst- 
ing* in  air 

Gave  proof*  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was 
still  there  ! 

Oh,  say,  does  that  star-spangled*  banner  yet  wave 

O’er  the  ’land  of  the  free*  and  the  home  of  the 
brave*? 

II. 

On  that  shore*  dimly*  seen  through  the  mists*  of 
the  deep,* 

Where  the  foe’s  haughty*  host  in  dread  silence 
reposes;* 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o’er  the  towering 
steep,* 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,*  half  dis- 
closes?* 

Now  it  catches*  the  gleam  of  the  morning’s  first 
beam, 

In  full*  glory  reflected,*  now  shines  on  the  stream; 

’Tis  the  star-spangled  banner;  oh,  long  may  it  wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

III. 

And  where  is  that  band*  who  so  vauntingly*  swore* 

That  the  havoc*  of  war  and  the  battle’s  confusion* 

A home  and  a country  would  leave  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  the  foul*  footsteps’ 
pollution  ! 

No  refuge*  could  save*  the  hireling*  and  slave 

From  the  terror*  of  flight ,*  or  the  gloom*  of  the 
grave  ;* 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph*  shall 
wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

IY. 

Oh,  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen*  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war’s  deso- 
lation !* 

Blest  with  victory*  and  peace,  may  the  Heaven- 
rescued*  land 


Praise*  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved* 
us  a nation  ! 

Then  conquer*  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,*  “In  God  is  our  trust  !” 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall 
wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 


HISTORY  OF  THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 


Before  pupils  attempt  to  read  The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner  they  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written. 

Draw,  or  have  your  pupils  draw  a map  show- 
ing Washington  City,  the  Potomac  river,  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  Patapsco  river,  Fort  McHenry,  and 
Baltimore.  Baltimore  is  on  an  arm  of  the  Patapsco 
river,  fourteen  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
thirty- eight  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Washington. 
The  approach  to  Baltimore  by  water  is  defended 
by  Ft.  McHenry. 

From  the  school  history  learn  about  the  British 
under  Gen.  Ross  entering  Washington  City,  Aug. 
24,J814.  President  Madison  fled  in  one  direction; 
Mrs.  Madison  cut  a full-length  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington (which  now  adorns  the  blue-room  of  the 
White  House)  from  its  frame,  filled  her  work-bag 
with  silver  spoons,  snatched  from  the  table,  and 
fled  in  another  direction.  The  President’s  dinner, 
which  had  just  been  spread  for  forty  guests,  was 
eaten  by  hungry  Britons.  The  Capitol,  the  Presi- 
dent’s House,  and  other  public  and  private  build- 
ings were  burned. 

After  this  the  British  sailed  around  by  sea  to 
attack  Baltimore.  That  city  was  guarded  by  Fort 
McHenry.  Frotn  sunrise  of  the  13th  of  September 
until  after  midnight  the  guns  of  the  fleet  poured  a 
tempest  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  fort.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were 
as  full  of  spirit  and  the  works  as  strong  as  at  the 
beginning.  Disheartened  and  battled  the  British 
ceased  to  fire.  The  seige  was  at  an  end.  Balti- 
more was  saved. 

, Previous  to  this  bombardment  Francis  S.  Key 
had  gone  to  the  British  commander  under  a flag  of 
truce  to  seek  the  release  of  a friend,  Dr.  Beames, 
whom  the  British  held  as  a prisoner.  The  com- 
mander agreed  to  release  Beames,  but  Key  and  his 
party  were  not  permitted  to  return  just  then,  lest 
the  intended  bombardment  of  Baltimore  should  be 
disclosed.  They  were  therefore  placed  on  board  a 
ship,  where  they  were  compelled  to  witness  the 
action  against  Ft.  McHenry,  which  the  British 
boasted  they  would  carry  within  a,  few  hours.  Key 
watched  the  flag  that  floated  over  the  fort  with  an 
anxiety  that  absorbed  every  other  emotion,  until 
the  gathering  darkness  thew  its  mantle  over  the 
scene.  In  the  night  the  bursting  bombs  still  spoke 
of  successful  resistance,  and  at  dawn  his  eye  was 
again  greeted  by  the  flag  of  his  country.  His  feel- 
ings of  delight  found  expression  in  the  song,  which 
he  hastily  wrote  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old 
letter.  In  a few  weeks  the  people  wrere  singing 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 
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FRANSIS  SGOTT  KEY. 

1779—1843. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  an  American  jurist,  was 
born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  Aug.  1,  1779. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Frederick 
City.  Subsequently  he  moved  to  Washington, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  district  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  a song- writer,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  one  of  our  most  popular 
national  lyrics.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  11, 
1843.  In  1874  James  Lick,  the  philanthropist,  of 
San  Francisco,  gave  $60,000  for  a monument  to 
Key  in  that  city. 


Suggestive  Exercises  on  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

1.  How  many  stanzas  in  this  poem?  What  is  a 

stadza? 

2.  How  many  verses  in  each  stanza?  What  is  a 

verse? 

3.  What  verses  rhyme?  What  is  rhyme? 

4.  Write  a list  of  the  words  of  this  poem  that 

rhyme  and  tell  in  each  case  whether  the  rhyme 
is  perfect  or  imperfect.  The  words  may  be 
arranged  thus: 

3 light,  \ air, 

l fight,  ) there. 

3 gleaming,  i wave, 

} streaming,  / brave. 

5.  Which  of  the  rhymes  are  single ? Which  are 

doublet 

6.  Notice  that  in  the  fifth  verse  of  each  stanza 

there  is  a word  in  the  middle  of  the  line  that 
rhymes  with  the  one  at  the  end  of  it,  thus: 
“Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just." 
This  is  called  middle  or  line  rhyme. 

7.  Why  are  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  each 

stanza  indented? 

8.  Divide  the  verses  of  the  second  stanza  into  feet 

and  indicate  the  accent,  thus: 


’Tis  the  star  | spangled  ban  j ner;  oh,  long 
may  it  wave 


O’er  the  land  | of  the  free  | and  the  home  ] 
of  the  brave. 

9.  What  foot  is  used  in  this  poem? 

10.  Lead  pupils  to  see  and  study  the  alliteration 
in  this  poem,  thus: 


3 broad  stripes,  j haughty, 

(i  bright  stars,  ) host. 


3 rockets,  3 foul, 

( red,  / footsteps. 


3 bombs,  3 gloom  of  the, 

I bursting,  ( grave.  • 

See  dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  alliteration. 

1 1.  Have  pupils  define  or  give  meaning  of  all  words 
in  the  poem  that  are  marked  with  stars. 


12.  Analyze  and  define  the  following  English  deriv- 
ative words: 

1.  proudly,  5.  fitfully,  • 

2.  perilous,  6.  discloses, 

3.  gallantly,  7.  vauntingly. 

4.  dimly, 

13.  What  is  a derivative  word?  A prefix?  A suffix? 

14.  Make  a list  of  the  compound  words  used  in  this 
poem  and  give  the  words  from  which  they  are 
formed.  What  is  a compound  word? 

15.  Give  the  diacritical  marking  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  following  words: 

1.  dawn,  4.  haughty, 

2.  last,  5.  half, 

3.  bombs,  6.  vauntingly. 

The  teacher  should  add  to  this  list  any  other 
words  of  the  poem  that  are  mispronounced  by 
members  of  the  class. 

16.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  first  stanza.  Of  the 
second  stanza.  The  third  stanza.  The  fourth 
stanza. 

17.  Describe  the  imagery  of  the  first  stanza.  Of 
the  second  stanza.  Of  the  third  stanza.  Di- 
vide the  class  into  three  sections.  Let  each 
member  of  the  first  section  draw  or  describe  a 
picture  that  would  be  suitable  to  represent  the 
first  stanza;  the  second  section,  one  to  repre- 
sent the  second  stanza,  etc. 

18.  Have  a large  flag  drawn  in  colors  upon  the 
blackboard.  How  does  the  flag  of  to-day  differ 
from  the  one  that  greeted  the  eyes  of  Francis 

S.  Key  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  14, 1814? 

19.  Why  is  this  called  a patriotic  song?  What  do 
you  learn  from  its  study? 

20.  Commit  The  Star-spangled  Banner  to  memory 
and  sing  it.  Teach  your  pupils  to  be  true, 
patriotic  citizens,  ever  loyal  to  the  flag  of  free- 
dom. 


HIS  TOR  Y.—SE  VENTH  YEAR. 


During  this  month  the  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  reviewed.  If  the  teach- 
ing of  previous  months  has  been  well  done,  pupils  un- 
derstand how  to  study  by  topics  rather  than  by  pages, 
and  to  gather  information  on  the  topics  under  consid- 
eration from  all  text- books  at  their  command.  This 
re- view  of  the  history  of  our  country  should  help  pu- 
pils to  get  a connected,  correct  view  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  common  for  pupils  to  learn  a number  of 
facts  in  a disconnected  way.  They  do  not  see  the 
“cause  and  effect”  or  philosophy  of  history.  This  re- 
view should  a means  of  connecting  historical  facts  in 
a systematic  way — of  seeing,  as  the  life  of  a single 
person,  the  growth  of  the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

I. 

Read  the  different  text-books  and  other  books  of 
reference  at  your  command  and  write  in  your  own 
language  five  or  more  sentences  about  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics: 

1.  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

2.  Discoveries  and  explorations  made  by  the 
Spanish. 
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3.  Discoveries  and  explorations  made  by  the 
French. 

4.  Discoveries  and  explorations  made  bv  the 
English. 

5.  Discoveries  and  explorations  made  bv  the 
Dutch. 

6.  Claims  of  different  nations  to  American  soil 
—upon  what  was  each  claim  based? 

7.  Conflicting  claims  with  results. 

8.  Hardships  to  be  endured  in  making  settle- 
ments in  America. 

9.  Motives  which  brought  the  settlers  of  the  fol- 
lowing colonies  to  America:  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia. 

10.  Kinds  of  government  in  the  different  colonies. 

11.  Indian  troubles  in  the  colonies. 

12.  Religious  troubles  in  the  colonies. 

13.  Troubles  with  royal  governors. 

14.  Prench  and  Indian  War—  cause  and  result. 

15.  Schools  and  colleges  in  the  colonies. 

16.  Modes  of  travel  during  colonial  times. 

17.  Newspapers  of  colonial  times. 

18.  Compare  the  mail  system  of  colonial  times 
with  that  of  the  present. 

19.  Literature  of  colonial  times. 

20.  Social  life  in  the  colonies. 

21.  The  change  of  New  York  from  Dutch  to 
English  rule. 

22.  Leading  industries  of  the  colonies. 

23.  The  growth  of  Slavery  in  America. 

24.  Indirect  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

25.  Direct  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

26.  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

27.  Result  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

28.  The  Articles  of  Confederation. 

29.  Adoption  of'the  Constitution. 

30.  Ordinance  of  1787  (of  special  importance  to 
pupils  residing  in  the  North  Central  States). 

The  pupil  who  can  discuss  all  above  topics  intel- 
ligently has  a fair  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our 
country  previous  to  the  constitutional  period. 

II. 

Fix  the  geography  of  the  history.  Have  each 
pupil  draw  an  outline  map  of  that  part  of  the  United 
States  which  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  All 
places  of  importance  named  in  the  history  should  be 
marked  on  the  maps.  For  an  occasional  review  place 
a list  of  historic  places  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
pupils  locate  them  and  tell  for  what  they  are  noted. 
The  following  list  is  suggestive : 

Maine. — Pemaquid. 

New  Hampshire. — Portsmouth. 

Vermont. — Bennington. 

Massachusetts.— Boston,  Bunker  Hill,  Dover, 
Lexington,  Plymouth,  Salem. 

Rhode  Island. — Providence. 

Connecticut. — New  Haven. 

New  York. — Crown  Point,  Ft.  Niagara,  Ft. 
Orange,  Ft.  William  Henry,  New  Amsterdam,  Sara- 
toga, Schenectady,  Ticonderoga,  Ft.  Edward. 

New  Jersey. — Elizabeth,  Monmouth,  Princeton, 
Trenton. 

Pennsylvania. — Brandywine,  Cherry  Valley, 
Ft.  Du  Quesne,  Ft.  Necessity,  Germantown,  Gt. 
Meadows,  Wyoming  Valley. 


Maryland. — Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line,  St.  Mary’s. 
Virginia. — Jamestown. 

North  Carolina.— Guilford  Court  House. 
South  Carolina. — Charleston,  Cowpens,  Eutaw 
Springs,  Hobkirk’s  Hill,  King’s  Mountain,  Sanders’ 
Creek. 

Georgia. — Savannah. 

Florida. — St.  Augustine. 

III. 


Write  two  or  more  sentences  about  each  of  the 
following  persons,  showing  their  connection  with 
American  history. 


1 Abercrombie 

31  Frobisher 

61  Minuit 

2 Adams 

32  Gage 

62  Montgomery 

3 Amherst 

33  Gates 

63  Morgan 

4 Andre 

34  Gilbert 

64  Morris 

5 Arnold 

35  Gosnold 

65  Narvaez 

6 Andros 

36  Greene 

66  Nichols 

7 Bacon 

37  Hamilton 

67  Oglethorpe 

8 Balboa 

38  Hancock 

68  Penn 

9 Braddock  . 

39.  Hennepin 

69  Pickens 

10  Burgoyne 

40  Hooker 

70  Pitt 

11  Cabots 

41  Georges 

71  Pocahontas 

12  Calvert 

42  Hudson 

72  Pontiac 

13  Cartier 

43  Hutchinson 

73  Pring 

14  Carver 

44  Jay 

74  Putnam 

15  Champlain 

45  Jefferson 

75  Raleigh 

16  Clayborne 

46  Joliet 

76  Ribault 

17  Columbus 

47  Jones 

77  Rolfe 

18  Cornwallis 

48  Kidd 

78  Shay 

19  Coronado 

49  King  Philip 

79  Smith 

20  Cortez 

50  La  Salle 

80  Standish 

21  De  Ay  lion 

51  Lee 

81  Stark 

22  De  Monts 

52  Leisler 

82  Stuyvesant 

23  De  Leon 

53  Lincoln 

83  Sumter 

24  Denys 

54  Locke 

84  Verrazani 

25  De  Soto 

55  Loudon 

85  Vespucci 

26  Drake 

56  Magellan 

86  Warren 

27  Drummond 

57  Marion 

87  Washington 

28  Eliot 

58  Marquette 

88  Wesley 

29  Espejo 

59  Mason 

89  Williams 

30  Franklin 

60  Melendez 

90  Winthrop 

Above  list  of  words  can  be  used  as  a spelling 
lesson  and  as  a test  in  pronunciation.  Every  pupil 
of  the  class  should  be  able  to  spell  and  pronounce 
them  correctly. 


ARITHMETIC. — FOURTH  YEAR. 


Multiplication  and  Division  of  Fractions. — One 
form  of  operation  only  need  be  used  in  the  written 
work  of  this  month,  viz.:  Multiplying  a fraction  by  a 
fraction  involves  this  by  the  inversion  of  the  divisor. 

All  this  work  should  be  well  illustrated.  A thor- 
ough drill  in  many  mental  problems  should  precede 
the  use  of  slate  and  pencil. 

In  oral  work,  analysis  should  be  well  begun. 

For  drill,  place  a line  of  fractions  on  the  board 
and  have  each  of  them  multiplied  and  divided  by  2,  3, 
4,  etc.  Make  the  drill  prompt.  Problems  for  drill 
may  be  written  on  small  cards,  thus: 
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1 No. 

Fraction. 

X2 

X3 

X4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

£ 

3 

4 

1 

5 

4 

6 

-L 

5 

7 

2 

5 

8 

3_ 

5 

9 

A. 

I 10 

A. 

8 

For  busy  work,  pupils  may  be  handed  these  cards, 
copying  the  form  and  problems  on  their  slates  and 
filling  in  products  as  indicated  for  the  first  problem. 
As  a rapid  mental  drill,  cards  may  be  handed  to  pu- 
pils at  the  recitation,  and  they  may  read  giving  an- 
swers promptly.  Other  cards  may  be  arranged  similar 
to  the  following: 


xlt  will  save  time  to  the  teacher  if  he  will  prepare 
in  a note-book  several  hundred  problems  like  above, 
writing  out  answers.  These  may  be  referred  to  in 
comparing  the  work  of  pupils,  and  can  be  used  with 
different  classes  year  after  year. 

But  the  teacher  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
giving  all  work  in  the  abstract.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  to  apply  principles  to  concrete  problems.  It  is 
a profitable  exercise  to  require  pupils  to  write  out  con- 
crete problems,  using  the  abstract  number.  As  an 
illustration,  suppose  that  pupils  are  to  write  concrete 
problems,  using  the  numbers  given  in  the  first  problem 
above. 

1.  If  John  has  J of  an  apple  in  one  hand  and  \ 
of  an  apple  in  the  other  hand,  what  part  of  an  apple 
has  he? 

2.  If  I have  | ton  of  coal  and  burn  l of  a ton , 
what  part  of  a ton  will  be  left  ? 

3.  What  will  \ bushel  of  corn  cost  at  a bushel  ? 

4-  If  \ of  a pie  be  divided  equally  among  3 boys, 

what  part  of  a pie  will  each  boy  receive  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  preparing  concrete 
problems  in  this  way  pupils  receive  training  in  lan- 
guage, and  if  the  work  is  neatly  done,  in  penmanship 
as  well  as  in  arithmetic. 


ARITHMETIC.— FIFTH  YEAR. 


Decimals. — Teach  children  to  spell  and  to  write 
the  decimal  orders.  Study  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  and  division  of  decimals. 


Cards  similar  to  the  following  may  be  prepared 
and  used  to  advantage: 


No. 

Common 

Fractions. 

Decimal 

Fractions. 

1 

ST 

.5  ! 

2 

i 

j 

3 

4 

JL 

5 

5 

1 

3 

6 

2 ; 

•5  ( 

7 

5 

8 i 

8 

6f 

9 

25# 

10 

40| 

Give  an  occassional  spelling  lesson  in  decimal 
fractions.  The  lesson  may  be  written  on  the  black- 
board in  the  following  form: 


1.  .705 

11.  4.16 

2.  .0023 

12.  5.8406 

3.  .000256 

13.  23.8009 

4.  .0000407 

14.  4000.129 

5.  18.0031 

15.  86.0086 

6.  1.10106 

16.  .4120465 

7.  42.0637 

17.  .04506 

8.  10.0064 

18.  10000.0001 

9.  .3607 

19.  7777.7777 

10.  6.306 

20.  5104.000045 

Give  pupils  sheets  of  paper 

on  which  to  express 

above  numbers  in  words.  Take 

up  papers  promptly 

at  the  close  of  the  recitation  and  mark  errors. 

HISTORY.— SIXTH  YEAR 


The  work  of  February  or  sixth  month  begins 
with  Washington’s  administration  and  extends  to  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  Course  of  Study  it  is  suggested 
that  pupils  commit  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 
But  few  text-books  contain  this  national  song.  It 
will  be  found,  together  with  the  history  of  its  origin, 
on  another  page  of  this  number  of  The  School  News. 
Pupils  will  enjoy  the  poem  if  they  understand  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  During 
the  month  the  names  of  the  presidents  are  to  be  learned! 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

First  stands  the  lofty  Washington, 

That  noble,  great,  immortal  one; 

The  elder  Adams  next  we  see, 

And  Jefferson  comes  number  three; 

The  fourth  is  Madison,  you  know, 

The  fifth  one  on  the  list  Monroe; 

The  sixth  an  Adams  comes  again, 

And  J ackson  seventh  in  the  train; 

Van  Buren  eighth  upon  the  line, 

And  Harrison  counts  number  nine; 

The  tenth  is  Tyler  in  his  turn, 

And  Polk  eleventh  as  we  learn; 

The  twelfth  is  Taylor  that  apppears, 

The  thirteenth  Fillmore  fills  his  years; 

Then  Pierce  comes  fourteenth  into  view; 
Buchanan  is  the  fifteenth  due. 

Now  Lincoln  comes  two  terms  to  fill, 

Obedient  to  the  people’s  will; 
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But  fate  o’ertook  him  ere  he’s  through, 
And  Johnson  served  the  residue; 

Next  Grant  two  terms  the  nation  run, 

And  Hayes  was  counted  in  for  one. 
Garfield  the  second  fated  man, 

Arthur  succeeded  to  the  van, 

And  served  the  broken  term;  in  fine. 

The  fourth  V.  P.  to  come  in  line; 

Next  Cleveland,  spent  four  toilsome  years. 
And  Harrison,  president,  now  appears. 
And  all,  when  counted  in  their  turn, 

Make  twenty- three,  as  all  can  learn. 

— Anonymous,  in  Notes  and  Queries. 


LANGUAGE— THIRD  YEAR. 


Combining  Statements. — Give  "exercises  in  com- 
bining several  short  sentences  into  one.  The  sentences 
“John  goes  to  school,”  “Jane  goes  to  school,”  “Mary 
goes  to  school,”  may  be  changed  to  “John,  Jane,  and 
Mary  go  to  school.”  Here  is  introduced  one  use  of 
the  comma.  Notice  the  change  in  the  form  of  the 
verb.  Require  pupils  to  point  out  combined  state- 
ments in  readers.  Let  these  combined  statements  be 
divided  into  separate  statements. 

Suggestive  Exercises. 

I.  Subjects  Combined. 

Have  pupils  combine  each  of  the  following  groups 
of  sentences  into  a single  sentence ; 

! Henry  sings. 

John  sings. 

Robert  sings’. 

! Jennie  is  writing. 

Mary  is  writing, 

Susan  is  writing, 

{Samuel  was  tardy, 

James  was  tardy. 

William  was  tardy, 

C Alice  has  a new  book, 

4 | Minnie  has  a new  book. 

( Rosa  has  a new  book. 

( I play  ball. 

5 -j  He  plays  ball. 

( You  play  ball. 

SJohn  reads  good  books. 

You  read  good  books. 

Hiram  reads  good  books, 

SMary  is  at  school. 

I am  at  school, 

Lucy  is  at  school. 

( History  is  taught  in  this  school. 

§ \ Geography  is  taught  in  this  school. 

( Grammar  is  taught  in  this  school, 
g j I go  to  school. 

/ My  brother  goes  to  school. 

( Iron  is  a metal. 

10  j Lead  is  a metal, 
f Copper  is  a metal. 

II.  Predicates  Combined. 

! Robert  can  read. 

Robert  can  write. 

Robert  can  spell. 


IAn  owl  hoots. 

An  owl  sees  in  the  dark.  - 
An  owl  looks  wise. 

Sit  is  you. 

It  is  I. 

It  is  he. 

III.  Objects  Combined. 

!John  milks  the  cows. 

John  feeds  the  hogs. 

John  curries  the  horse. 

( The  grocer  sells  sugar.. 

2 j The  grocer  sells  tea. 

( The  grocer  sells  coffee. 

!I  am  fond  of  poetry. 

I am  fond  of  pictures. 

I am  fond  of  music. 

!A  hen  has  two  wings. 

A hen  has  two  feet. 

A hen  has  a bill. 

IV.  The  Expletive  “ There.” 

2 j There  is  sugar  in  my  coffee. 

) There  is  milk  in  my  coffee. 

! There  is  a book  on  the  table. 

There  is  a knife  on  the  table. 

There  is  an  apple  on  the  table, 

{There  was  a pencil  on  my  desk. 

There  was  a sponge  on  my  desk. 

There  was  a slate  on  my  desk. 

V.  Adjectives  Combined. 

! Glass  is  hard. 

Glass  is  brittle. 

Glass  is  transparent. 

( The  tiger  is  fierce. 

2 -j  The  tiger  is  bold. 

( The  tiger  is  active. 

( Bayard  Taylor  saw  a lion. 
g J It  was  large. 

'1  It  was  fierce. 

| it  was  powerful. 

VI.  Miscellaneous  Combinations, 
f John  solved  a problem. 

^ J It  was  difficult, 
j It  was  in  algebra. 

| He  solved  it  easily. 
fThe  tree  was  tall. 
v>  j It  was  smooth, 
i John  climbed  it. 

[ He  climbed  it  slowly. 
fThe  camel  walks. 

P J He  walks  patiently. 

° | He  walks  over  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

^The  sands  are  burning. 

( The  teacher  told  the  boy  to  go  to  the  posfoffice. 
4 ■]  He  told  him  to  mail  the  letter. 

I He  told  him  to  do  so  quickly. 

! Ships  sail. 

They  belong  to  America. 

They  sail  into  every  port. 

Some  of  the  above  sentences  are  taken  from  Max- 
well’s “Primary  Lessons  in  Language  and  Composi- 
tion,” the  most  suggestive  book  we  have  seen  on  this 
special  line  of  language  work. 
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SPELLING— SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS. 


WRITING. 


Teachers  having  The  School  News  for  Febru- 
ary, 1891,  will  find  much  suggestive  work  that  may 
be  used  with  the  class  of  this  year.  The  Course  of 
Study  suggests  that  the  school  “have  a grand  spelling 
matcri  in  review.”  Try  your  pupils  on  the  following 
list  of  one  hundred  words: 


1 irascible 

2 hypocrisy 

3 supremacy 

4 infallible 

5 indelible 

6 conspiracy 

7 conscientious 

8 auspicious 

9 audibly 

10  laudably 

11  incessant 

12  chrysalis 

13  ecstasy 

14  efficacy 

15  analyze 

16  crystallize 

17  acquiesce 

18  aqueous 

19  supersede 

20  intercede 

21  intersperse 

22  coerce 

23  discernible 

24  apostasy 

25  legacy 

26  ossify 

27  paeify 

28  celibacy 

29  pleurisy 

30  paradise 

31  pinnacle 

32  oscillate 

33  vacillate 

34  optician 

35  collusion 

36  advisable 

37  divisible 

38  saucily 

39  insincere 

40  financier 

41  dignitary 

42  cemetery 

43  immature 

44  amateur 

45  unanimous 

46  anonymous 

47  civilize 

48  advertise 

49  luscious 

50  acceptable 


51  invincible 

52  fatiguing 

53  liniment 

54  emigrate 

55  immigrate 

56  proselyte 

57  parasite 

58  nocturnal 

59  colonel 

60  leisurely 

61  codicil 

62  maritime 

63  magazine 

64  receding 

65  proceeding 

66  procedure 

67  lassitude 

68  fascinate 

69  lacerate 

70  assassinate 

71  resuscitate 

72  arsenal 

73  aberration 

74  secession 
. 75  cessation 

76  artifice 
. 77  populace 

78  desperation 

79  preparation 

80  scrutinize 

81  sacrifice 

82  accelerate 

83  anodyne 

84  dynasty 

85  domicile 

86  bronchitis 

87  sycamore 

88  imbecile 

89  versatile 

90  legible 

91  halcyon 

92  cylinder 

93  scissors 

94  suavity 

95  pellucid 

96  syllable 

97  cynical 

98  isosceles 

99  fossil 
100  docile 


Teachers  are  requested  to  report  for  honorable 
mention  in  The  School  News  the  names  of  pupils 
who  spell  all  of  above  words  correctly,  without  hav- 
ing looked  over  the  list  as  published  here. 


If  a teacher  was  not  born  with  enthusiasm  and 
cannot  induce  it,  it  is  bad  for  her,  but  worse  for  her 
pupils. — Supt.  Stuart. 


This  important  branch  is  being  sadly  neglected 
in  the  schools  of  our  country. 

I think  that  this  results  from  the  fact  that  our 
practical  men,  in  general,  pay  absolutely  no  attention 
to  the  appearance  of  their  penmanship,  valuing  rapid- 
ity of  execution  alone.  This  universal  demand  for 
rapidity  results  from  the  fact  that  in  the  present  age 
of  marvelous  and  universal  development  and  unpar- 
alleled progress  in  all  lines  that  absorb  the  attention 
of  man,  there  is  no  line  of  activity  in  which  a man  is 
charged  with  only  a moderate  amount  of  labor,  if  he 
be  found  to  possess  ability  in  his  department  he  is 
over-burdened,  and  if  he  is  found  wanting  he  Fs  set 
aside;  hence,  time  becomes  of  incalculable  value  to 
these  men,  and  they  gain  it  at  the  expense  of  neat- 
ness and  execution. 

Children,  noticing  this  fact  and  not  understand- 
ing the  cause,  very  naturally  conclude  that  neatness 
of  execution  in  penmanship  is  of  minor  importance; 
hence  the  tendency  to  neglect  this  branch.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  since,  in  order  to  execute  perfect  letters, 
all  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  art  of  penman- 
ship must  be  understood  and  applied;  hence  neatness 
of  execution,  while  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a measure 
of  the  writer’s  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws 
of  penmanship,  becomes  a direct  and  positive  measure 
of  his  application  of  them. 

It  is  a conceded  fact  that  the  longer  one  practices 
any  art  in  violation  of  the  principles  and  rules  gov- 
erning the  same,  the  further  he  diverges  from  perfec- 
tion in  said  art;  hence,  if  a pupil  is  practicing  pen- 
manship in  opposition  to  the  principles  and  laws  con- 
trolling the  art,  he  would  better  not  be  practicing  at 
all;  and  if  he  be  practicing  in  accordance  with  said 
principles  and  laws,  neatness  of  execution  is  the  true 
measure  of  his  progress;  therefore,  its  paramount  value 
in  our  school  work. 

Now,  let  us  give  this  subject  its  due  weight  and  at- 
tention in  our  school  work,  so  that  the  pupils  will 
form  a habit  of  practicing  in  conformity  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  governing  the  art.  Having  had  this 
drill,  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  the  rapid  and  con- 
stant work  that  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  world 
without  injury  to  themselves,  although  the  unnatural 
rapidity  demanded  will  naturally  cause  a diminution 
in  the  neatness  of  their  execution.  But  without  a 
proper  preliminary  drill,  rapid  and  constant  writing 
may  produce  dangerous  and  even  fatal  derangements 
of  the  human  system. 

Each  teacher  will  succeed  best  by  the  method 
that  he  has  most  nearly  mastered.  However,  I will 
give  the  method  that  I find  by  observation  has  pro- 
duced the  best  results  where  properly  pursued: 

Procure  some  good  manual  on  penmanship  and 
follow  the  general  plan  indicated  in  it,  making  such 
modifications  as  the  needs  of  your  particular  school 
may  demand. 

The  appropriate  copies  for  the  several  grades 
should  be  placed  on  the  board  by  the.  teachers  previ- 
ous to  the  time  for  commencing  the  writing  exercise; 
and  said  copies  should  be  written  independently  by 
the  pupils,  that  is,  without  'slips  on  their  desks;  thus 
each  pupil  will  introduce  his  individuality  into  bis 
handwriting  at  once. 
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The  teacher  will  have  his  entire  time  for  observ- 
ing the  position,  movement,  and  execution  of  his 
class. 

However,  the  teacher  should  explain  the  copies 
before  he  allows  the  pupils  to  commence  writing, 
stating  in  detail  to  each  grade  just  what  he  wishes 
done  and  what  he  expects  to  accomplish  by  that  par- 
ticular exercise.  Thus,  the  pupils  are  prepared  to 
commence  the  exercise  understanding^. 

When  the  teacher  notices  an  error  that  is  peculiar 
to  any  grade,  he  will  call  the  attention  of  said  grade 
to  the  same,  and  give  directions  for  its  correction;  if 
it  be  in  execution,  he  will  step  to  the  board  and  write 
the  letter,  letters,  or  exercise,  as  the  same  is  being 
written  by  the  pupils;  he  will  then  place  a correct 
copy  in  juxtaposition,  thus  introducing  a comparison 
between  the  faulty  and  correct  writing.  He  will  then 
call  attention  to  this  illustration,  explaining  the  cause 
of  error,  and  suggesting  a proper  method  for  its  cor- 
rection. 

Correct  position  and  movement  is  a habit,  and 
habits  are  only  formed  by  constant  repetition  for  a 
long  time;  hence,  the  teacher  will  have  to  be  contin- 
ually correcting  his  pupils  on  these  two  points.  The 
drill  in  movement  should  be  constantly  in  the  mus- 
cular, as  the  pupils  will  naturally  acquire  sufficient 
facility  in  the  other  movements  while  practicing  on 
this.  Drill  the  pupils  thoroughly  in  the  principles, 
also  those  exercises  that  are  especially  adapted  to 
promote  facility  of  movement. 

The  teacher  will  find  in  all  writing  exercises  in 
the  country  schools,  regardless  of  the  method  by-which 
they  may  be  conducted,  a disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  pupils  to  do  anything  and  everything,  except 
practice  in  the  particular  exercise  in  hand.  This  can 
only  be  remedied  by  convincing  such  pupils  that  there 
is  no  means  by  which  they  can  evade  giving  a certain 
amount  of  honest  practice  to  the  actual  execution  of 
the  copy  under  consideration  during  each  writing  ex- 
ercise. 

If  the  teacher  is  not  an  expert  penman,  if  he  will 
practice  until  he  can  write  a fair  hand  on  the  board, 
he  can  accomplish  much  better  results,  by  pursuing 
the  plan  here  indicated,  than  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  method.  However,  writing  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects  with  which  we  come  in  contact 
in  our  common  schools,  and  will  require  the  most  in- 
telligent, energetic,  constant,  and  careful  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  accomplish  anything  like 
satisfactory  results  by  any  method. — Manual  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Union  Co  , Ind. 

GRAMMAR— EIGHTH  YEAR. 


Study  rules  for  construction  of  adverbs,  preposi- 
tions, and  conjunctions.  Spend  this  month  in  anal- 
yzing, and  writing  in  diagrams,  well-selected  sentences 
either  from  the  grammar  or  reader.  Have  diagrams 
made  neatly ; all  ruling  and  writing  done  with  ink,  on 
good  paper.  The  list  of  words  found  in  most  gram- 
mars, used  as  different  parts  of  speech,  contains  many 
of  the  most  difficult  constructions.  It  will  repay  care- 
ful study. 

Suggestive  Exercises. 

1.  Write  a sentence  containing  a as  an  adjective; 
one  containing  a as  a preposition. 

2.  Parse  italicised  words:  (a)  The  lost  colonists 


wandered  about,  (b)  We  talked  about  the  weather. 

3.  Use  after  as  a preposition;  as  an  adverb;  as  a 
conjunctive  adverb. 

4.  Parse  alike : (a)  The  books  are  alike,  (b)  I am 
alike  pleased  with  them  both. 

5.  Use  all  as  a noun;  as  an  adjective;  as  an  ad- 
verb. 

6.  Parse  any : (a)  Have  you  any  objections?  (b) 
John  is  not  any  better. 

7.  Use  as  as  a conjunction;  as  an  adverb;  as  an 
adjective;  as  a preposition;  as  a relative  pronoun. 

8.  Parse  below  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 
(a)  A sound  came  from  below,  (b)  Go  below  .(c)  John 
is  in  one  of  the  offices  below,  (d)  Stand  below  me. 

9.  Use  close  as  an  adjective;  as  a preposition. 

10.  Use  like  as  a noun;  as  a verb;  as  an  adjective; 
as  a preposition. 

Each  of  the  following  words  may  be  used  as  more 
than  one  part  of  speech,  viz: 

1.  A borit—  preposition,  adverb. 

2.  Adieu — noun,  interjection. 

3.  Best — noun,  adjective,  adverb. 

4.  Better — noun,  adjective,  adverb. 

5.  But — conjunction,  adjective,  adverb. 

6.  By—  adverb,  preposition. 

7.  Else — adjective,  adverb,  conjunction. 

8.  Enough — noun,  adjective,  adverb. 

9.  Except — preposition,  verb,  conjunction. 

10.  Far — noun,  adjective,  adverb. 

11.  Farewell— noun,  adjective,  interjection. 

12.  Fast — noun,  verb,  adverb,  adjective. 

13.  Full — noun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb. 

14.  Hard — adjective,  adverb. 

15.  However — adverb,  conjunction. 

16.  Ill—  adjective,  adverb,  noun. 

17.  Late—  adjective,  adverb. 

18.  Low—  adjective,  adverb. 

19.  Loose — adjective,  verb. 

20.  More — adjective,  adverb. 

21.  Much—  adjective  adverb,  noun. 

22.  Nay—  noun,  adverb. 

23.  No — noun,  adjective,  adverb. 

24.  Now — noun,  adverb,  conjunction. 

25.  Only — adjective,  adverb. 

26.  Over — preposition,  adverb. 

27.  Right — noun,  adjective,  adverb. 

28.  That — adjective,  relative  pronoun,  conjunc- 

tion. 

29.  Then — noun,  adverb,  conjunction. 

30.  Till — noun,  verb,  preposition,  conjunctive 

adverb. 

31.  Up — adverb,  preposition. 

32.  Well — noun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb. 

33.  What — relative  pronoun,  interrogative  pro- 

noun, adverb,  interjection. 

34.  Which— interrogative  pronoun,  relative  pro- 

noun, adjective. 

35.  W hile — noun,  verb,  adverb,  conjuctive  ad- 

verb. 

3,6.  Worse — noun,  adjective,  adverb. 

37.  Worth — noun,  verb,  adjective. 

38.  Yet — adverb,  conjunction. 

39.  Yonder — adverb,  adjective. 

There  is  a class  of  words  that  are  used  as  nouns  or 
verbs,  the  accent  being  changed,  as  desert,  desert;  also 
a class  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives,  as  August,  august. 
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VSE  OF  PICTURES. 


Nearly  all  modem  text-books  for  pupils  of  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  grades  are  embellished  with 
pictures.  The  wise  teacher  makes  use  of  all  these 
pictures.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  they  may 
be  used  in  language  training,  object  lessons,  busy- 
work,  etc.  The  following  exercises  are  suggestive: 


1.  Write  the  names  of  all  objects  that  you  can 
see  in  this  picture. 

2.  Which  are  the  principal  objects  in  this  picture? 

3.  Give  the  location  of  each  object. 

4.  Describe  the  dog — size,  covering,  general  ap- 
pearance, etc. 

5.  Describe  the  cat. 

6.  Describe  the  chair  on  which  the  cat  is  standing. 

7.  Describe  the  picture  so  that  an  artist  could 
draw  it  from  your  description  without  ever  having 
seen  the  picture. 

8.  Suppose  that  the  cat  and  the  dog  belong  to  yo'u. 
Give  each  a name,  and  write  a story  suggested  by  the 
picture. 


HISTORICAL  RECREATIONS. 


By  whom  and  unde^  what  circumstances  were 
the  following  brave  and  noble  words  used? 

1.  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.” 

2.  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 

3.  “War  be  it,  then,  millions  for  defense,  but  not 
one  cent  for  tribute.” 

4.  “I  only  regret  that  I have  only  one  life  to  give 
to  my  country.” 

5.  “Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  to 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 

6.  “If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American 
Flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot.” 

7.  “I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes 
all  summer.” 

8.  “First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.” 

9.  “The  United  States  laws  will  be  enforced  at 
all  hazards.” 

10.  “Fellow- citizens,  God  reigns,  and  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  still  lives.” 


PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  BISON  TRACK. 


Mr.  C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  HI. 

Kind  Friend: — Herewith  I enclose  a paraphrase 
of  “The  Bison  Track,”  as  given  by  one  of  my  pupils 
last  Friday.  If  you  think  it  is  worth  attention,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  see  it  in  the  News  next  month,  • 
and  also  a paraphrase  of  the  piece  for  February  by 
some  other  school  or  teacher  in  a following  number. 
The  piece  I send  you  is  just  as  arranged  by  the  pupil 
himself,  without  any  help  whatever. 

Bespectfully,  Henry  M.  Hill. 

“The  Bison  Track.” 

1.  Some  bison  hunters  had  encamped  on  an  open 
prairie  and  about  sunrise  one  morning  one  of  them 
said:  “Take  down  the  tent  and  prepare  the  rifles  and 
spears  for  I hear  a distant  noise  which  shakes  the  earth. 

2.  Our  fastened  horses  are  impatiently  stamping 
and  neighing  and  tossing  their  heads  as  they  wait  for 
us  to  mount  them  for  they  hear  the  distant  noise  and 
know  what  is  coming. 

3.  You  can  see  a dark  line  coming  nearer  and 
hear  a noise  like  the  dashing  of  waves,  as  the  bisons 
clash  their  horns  together  leaving  a whirling  cloud  of 
dust  behind  them. 

4.  Now  they  are  here  and  we  will  let  our  restless 
horses  go  right  along  with  them  though  they  should 
run  three  hundred  miles  and  crowd  closely  around  us 
with  their  heavy  manes  and  angry  eyes. 

5.  Do  not  stop  and  look  back  or  they  will  trample 
you  to  death  as  they  rush  wildly  down  the  prairie 
upon  which  they  leave  thousands  of  hoof-marks. 

6.  Throw  your  lasso  and  fire  your  rifle  at  the  large 
bull  that  is  running  along  one  side  of  the  herd.  See! 
he  is  wounded  for  the  ground  is  red  with  blood. 

7.  He  is  already  staggering  and  soon  will  fall, 
and  so  will  more  of  his  comrades  before  we  can  check 
the  thundering  herd.  At  night  the  wolves  will  come 
to  feast  on  the  dead  bodies. 

Written  by  Edward  Heyl,  of  McQuillan  school. 


TRAINING  LITTLE  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL- 
ROOM WAYS. 


Before  beginning  the  actual  work  of  the  class, 
the  beginners  should  be  trained  in  school- room  ways. 

1.  How  to  enter  the  room  and  pass  to  the  seat. 

2.  How  to  sit  in  correct  position. 

3.  How  to  rise  and  stand  properly. 

4.  How  to  pass  to  class  in  front  of  room,  and  how 
to  turn  and  pass  back  to  their  seats. 

5.  Where  to  place  slate  and  pencil. 

6.  How  to  put  away  the  slate,  and  how  to  take  it 
out  of  the  desk. 

Methods  of  Procedure: 

1.  Give  one  signal  at  a time. 

Give  it  but  once  after  it  has  been  explained. 

2.  Work  slowly. 

3.  Let  your  language  be  very  simple. 

4.  See  that  your  directions  are  followed  in  every 
particular. 

5.  Speak  in  a pleasant,  firm  voice. 

6.  Commend  as  often  as  you  see  real  endeavor. 

7.  Do  not  threaten. 

8.  Try  to  take  the  place  of  a wise,  loving  mothei. 

Educational  News. 
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READING  AND  LANGUAGE.— FIRST  YEAR. 


During  the  month  select  animals  pictured  in  the 
part  of  the  reader  that  has  been  studied  during  the 
year,  and  have  pupils  write  a number  of  sentences 
about  each  one,  thus  beginning  the  work  of  composi- 
tion writing.  At  first  sentences  should  be  very  simple, 
but  as  pupils  advance  they  may  be  lead  to  see  how 
sentences  may  be  combined.  In  beginning,  the  teach- 
er may  carefully  write  sentences  on  the  blackboard, 
leaving  blanks  to  be  filled  by  pupils.  First  have  pu- 
pils read  the  sentences,  supplying  words  where  there 
are  blanks.  Afterward  the  work  may  be  neatly  cop- 
ied on  slates. 

A DOG. 

A dog  has ears. 

A dog  has feet. 

A dog  has  — — toes  on  his  fore-feet. 

A dog  has toes  on  his  hind  feet. 

A dog  is  covered  with . 

A dog  eats and . 

A young  dog  is  called  a . 

A little  later  the  work  may  be  put  on  the  blackboard 
in  the  form  of  questions,  pupils  writing  answers. 

A HEN. 

How  many  eyes  has  a hen? 

How  many  ears  has  a hen? 

How  many  bills  has  a hen? 

How  many  wings  has  a hen? 

How  many  feet  has  a hen? 

How  many  toes  has  a hen  on  each  foot? 

With  what  is  a hen  covered? 

What  does  a hen  eat? 

A BEE. 

How  many  wings  has  a bee? 

How  many  legs  has  a bee? 

What  does  a bee  eat? 

Why  are  bees  useful? 

Most  pupils  will  delight  in  writing  about  the 
common  domestic  animals.  Have  pupils  write  about 
their  pets. 


GRAMMAR.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


Suggestive  Exercises. 

1.  Write  five  sentences  containing  descriptive  ad- 
jectives. 

2.  W rite  five  sentences  containing  definitive  ad- 
jectives. 

3.  Make  a list  of  the  descriptive  adjectives  in 
yesterday’s  reading  lesson. 

4.  Make  a list  of  the  definitive  adjectives  in  yes- 
terday’s reading  lesson. 

5.  Form  proper  adjectives  from  the  following 
nouns,  and  use  in  sentences:  America,  England,  Paris. 
Spain,  China. 

6.  Give  the  rule  for  writing  proper  adjectives. 

7.  Write  three  sentences  containing  participial 
adjectives. 

8.  Why  is  the  called  the  definite  article  and  a or 
an  the  indefinite  article? 

9.  Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  a or  an. 

10.  Write  two  sentences  containing  cardinal  nu- 
- merals. 

11.  Write  two  sentences  containing  ordinal  nu- 
merals. 

12.  Write  two  sentences  containing  multiplicative 
numerals. 

13.  Name  and  define  the  three  degrees  of  compar- 
ison. 

14.  Write  three  sentences  to  illustrate  the  ascend- 
ing comparison  of  beautiful. 

15.  Ditto,  descending  comparison. 

16.  Give  the  different  methods  of  comparison  and 
two  illustrations  of  each. 

17.  When  should  the  comparative  degree  be  used? 
When  the  superlative? 

18.  Be  prepared  to  define  all  terms  in  the  outline 
above. 

THE  PRONOUN. 


f Classes 


'Personal  \ ^imPle  ^ 
( Compound 

< Relative  j pimple 

I Compound 

I 

I Interrogative 


During  the  month  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  to 
be  studied.  We  give  a brace  outline  for  each,  with  a 
few  suggestive  exercises: 


f Classes 


The  Adjec-  , 
tive ‘ 


f Common 

'Descriptive^  Proper 

^Participial 

f Articles 

Definitive  4 Pronominals 
[Numerals 

f Positive 

Degr’s  4 Comparative 
(^Superlative 


Oompar-  -j  Kinds  j ^scenc4ng 
1 ( Descending 


ison 


(^Meth- 

ods 


I'D  iff ’t  terminations 
-j  Different  words 
(^Different  prefixes 


! S8r 


Pronoun 


-j  Modifications 


Gender. . 


f Masculine 
■{  Feminine 
(^Neuter 


fFirst 

Person . . 4 Second 
[Third 


fi  Nominative 
[Case  — 4 Possessive 
[Objective 

Declension. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCTSES. 

1.  Write  five  sentences  containing  personal  pro- 
nouns. 

2.  Write  five  sentences  containing  relative  pro- 
nouns. 

3.  Write  five  sentences  containing  interrogative 
pronouns. 
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4.  Name  the  simple  personal  pronouns. 

5.  Name  the  compound  personal  pronouns  and  use 
them  in  sentences.  - 

6.  Name  the  simple  relative  pronouns. 

7.  Name  the  compound  relative  pronouns  and 
use  them  in  sentences. 

8.  How  determine  the  case  of  a relative  pronoun? 

9.  Speak  of  the  special  use  of  each  of  the  rela- 
tives. 

10.  In  what  cases  are  the  compound  relatives  used? 

11.  Name  the  interrogative  pronouns.  What  is 
an  interrogative  pronoun? 

12.  Decline  the  personal  pronouns.  The  relative 
pronouns.  The  interrogative  pronouns. 

13.  Write  ten  sentences  containing  pronouns  in 
the  predicate  nominative. 

14.  Be  prepared  to  define  any  term  in  above 
outline. 


ORAL  GEOGRAPHY— THIRD  YEAR. 


In  studying  occupations  have  pupils  make  a list 
of  the  residents  of  the  district  and  give  the  occupa- 
tion of  each  one,  thus: 

1.  Mr.  Johnson,  farmer. 

2.  Mr.  Jones,  blacksmith. 

3.  Mr.  Phillips,  market  gardener. 

4.  Mr.  Smith,  grocer. 

5.  Mr.  Osborne,  coal  miner. 

6.  Mr.  Perkins,  express  agent. 

After  several  lessons  have  been  spent  in  making 
a complete  list  of  the  residents  and  talking  about 
their  occupations,  begin  to  classify  the  occupations, 
putting  farming,  market  gardening,  etc.,  under  agri- 
mdture ; buying,  selling,  transporting,  etc.,  under  com- 
merce. 

In  studying  occupations  a number  of  interesting 
and  profitable  spelling  lessons  may  be  given  in  naming 
the  tools  used  in  various  occupations: 

1.  Write  names  of  tools  used  by  farmer. 

2.  Name  tools  used  by  a gardener. 

3.  Write  names  of  tools  used  by  a carpenter. 

4.  Write  names  of  tools  used  by  a shoemaker. 

5.  Write  names  of  tools  used  by  a blacksmith. 

6.  Write  names  of  tools  used  by  a coal-miner. 

7.  Write  names  of  tools  used  by  a barber. 

8.  Write  names  of  tools  used  by  a butcher. 

9.  Write  names  of  tools  used  by  a plasterer. 

10.  Write  names  of  tools  used  by  a tailor. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  occupations,  if 
pupils  have  time  for  busy- work,  exercises  similar  to 
the  following  may  be  given : 

1.  Write  names  of  articles  produced  by  a farmer; 
by  a gardener. 

2.  Write  names  of  articles  that  are  mined. 

3.  Write  names  of  materials  used  by  a carpenter; 
by  a mason. 

4.  Write  names  of  articles  made  by  a blacksmith; 
by  a shoemaker;  by  a tailor. 

5.  Write  names  of  articles  kept  for  sale  by  a gro- 
cer; by  a druggist;  by  a furniture  dealer;  by  a dry 
goods  dealer;  by  a hardware  dealer 

The  thoughtful  teacher  will  find  many  ways  of 
interesting  and  instructing  the  class  in  oral  geog- 
raphy. 


SPELLING.— FIFTH  YEAR. 

The  Course  of  Study  suggests  that  pupils  be  giv- 
en a “special  syllable  drill  as  to  silent  letters,  as, 
should  the  e be  sounded  in  vowel,  heaven;  etc.” 

This  month  give  a special  drill  on  words  ending , 
In  en  and  el.  The  following  principles  and  illustra- 
tions are  taken  from  Metcalf  & De  Garmo’s  Diction- 
ary Work,  a little  book  that  should  be  owned  and 
used  by  every  teacher: 

E before  terminal  n should  always  be  silent  in 
participles,  and  also  in  most  other  words. 

Examples:  given,  (giv  n),  taken  (tak  n),  bitten 
(bit  n),  broken,  spoken,  riven,  fallen,  stolen,  swollen, 
frozen,  hidden,  laden,  ridden,  shaken,  written,  arisen, 
beaten,  bidden,  chidden,  eaten,  forsaken,  gotten,  risen, 
smitten,  stridden,  stricken,  trodden,  graven,  proven, 
riven,  slidden,  striven,  woven  {participles)-,  also  heaven, 
seven,  eleven,  often,  even,  sadden,  widen,  madden, 
lengthen,  oaken,  wooden,  brazen,  leaden,  burden, 
craven,  golden,  garden,  gladden,  happen,  harden, 
haven,  open,  ripen,  token,  waken,  warden,  chasten, 
awaken. 

But  in  the  following  words  e must  be  sounded  : 

Aspen,  chicken,  gluten,  hyphen,  kitchen,,  lichen, 
linden,  marten,  mitten,  patten,  rowen,  sudden,  yewen. 

It  must  also  be  sounded  in  any  word  {not  a par- 
ticiple) in  which  terminal  en  is  immediately  preceded 
by  1,  m,  n,  or  r: 

Examples:  women,  linen,  omen,  barren,  Helen, 

Allen,  Ellen,  woolen,  pollen. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COMPOSITION  WRITING. 


The  Course  of  Study  suggests  composition- writ- 
ing in  connection  with  the  language  and  grammar 
work  of  several  grades.  The  following  excellent  sug- 
gestions, taken  from  “Essentials  of  English”  by  Prof. 
J.  N.  Patrick,  of  St.  Louis,  are  worthy  a prominent 
place  in  every  pupil’s  note-book.  Copy  them  on  the 
blackboard  and  have  your  pupils  enter  them  on  their 
note-books.  Make  frequent  use  of  them. 

1.  Choose  a subject  in  which  you  are  interested. 

2.  Narrow  your  subject  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  Fully  inform  yourself  about  your  subject. 

4.  Make  notes  of  thoughts  as  they  come  to  you. 

5.  Always  make  an  outline  to  guide  you. 

6.  Think  each  sentence  through  before  writing  it. 

7.  Punctuate  carefully  as  you  write. 

8.  Use  words  in  their  proper  sense. 

9.  Use  the  fewest  number  of  words  that  will 
clearly  express  your  thought. 

10.  Avoid  high-sounding  terms,  slang,  and  all  ia- 
elegant  expressions. 

11.  Beware  of  too  many  “and’s,”  and  see  that  the 
reference  of  your  pronouns  is  clear. 

12.  Correct  and  re-write  often,  “Genius  is  but 
another  name  for  the  ability  to  lajbor.” 


For  from  $3  to  $8  (according  to  its  size)  a com- 
plete outfit  of  “The  Express  Duplicator”  can  be  se- 
cured by  any  teacher  or  school  officer.  It  is  worth  its 
cost  (if  not  its  weight)  in  gold,  and  returns  a handsome 
dividend  of  profit.  See  advertisement  in  another  col- 
umn. 
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PRIMARY  NUMBER  OUTLINE. 


By  Mrs.  C.  F.  Menninger,  Topeka,  Kan.,  in  Western  School  Journal. 

Number — 

Limitation. 

Measure. 

Definition. 

What  can  be  done  with  it? 

Use. 

How  must  we  teach  it? 

By  objects. 

Power  of  limiting  objects  of  the  same  kind. 
Most  lasting  things  learned  unconsciously. 
Find  out  child’s  knowledge  by — 

Bring  me  so  many  (showing  how  many). 
Bring  me  four. 

How  many  have  I? 

Begin  where  knowledge  ends. 

Is  counting  knowledge? 

Not  by  rote. 

Have  a definite  object. 

Things  in  the  room. 

Have  something  to  work  with. 

Set  forms  to  work  with. 

Insist  on  neatness  and  exactness. 

Apparatus. 

Advantages. 

Enables  exercises  to  be  observed  alone. 

We  see  numbers  produced. 

Perform  operations  alone. 

Can  observe  objects  better  than  signs. 

Can  form  number  pictures. 

Procures  close  (Observation  whjch  replace  by  ideas. 
Order  of  Teaching  Number. 

Perception. 

Analysis. 

Drills  on  facts  discovered  by  analysis. 

Object  of  this  order. 

Skill  in  use. 

Trains  to  think  accurately  and  systematically. 
Notation  and  Numeration. 

Order  of  procedure  for  best  results. 

Talk  of  objects  in  groups,  singly  and  divided. 
Picture  numbers. 

Make  figures. 

Bundle  tens.  (Very  important). 

Drill  on  combinations  every  way. 

Lay  shoe-pegs  for  combinations. 

Lay  bundled  tens  and  sticks  for  writing  numbers. 
Have  set  forms  and  order  for  combination. 

Don’t  carry  until  combinations  are  all  learned. 

Make  combinations  automatic. 

Do  all  you  can  with  the  number. 

Select  those  to  add  only. 

Make  problems  with  them. 

Bead  results  instantly. 

Arrange  new  and  old  promiscuously. 

Make  examples  in  “tens”  first,  then  hundreds. 
Keep  the  “teen”  combination  on  the  left  side. 
Principles. 

Early  teaching  should  be  concrete. 

Early  teaching  should  be  oral. 

Processes  precede  rules. 

How  precedes  why. 

Strict  discipline  is  necessary. 


Instructions  should  be  in  practical  problems. 
Words  equal  figures. 

Answers  and  books  are  unnecessary. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  principles. 

What  First  Grade  Should  Accomplish. 

Count  and  write  to  100. 

Combinations  to  10. 

Drill. 

With  concrete  numbers. 

Find  out  facts  for  himself. 

Get  results  automatically. 

Attending  language. 

Grasp  groups. 

Get  numbers  with  figures. 

Power  to  gain  and  fix  knowledge. 

What  Second  Grade  Should  Accomplish. 

’ Combinations  to  18 — all  45. 

Numbers  to  1,000. 

Use  of  signs. 


ARITHMETIC.— SIXTH  YEAR. 


Compound  numbers  are  to  be  reviewed  this  month. 
Problems  similar  to  the  following  may  be  written  on 
blackboard,  or  on  cards.  Use  for  rapid  oral  drills. 

LINEAR  MEASURE. 


12  in.= 

1ft. 

3J  ft.  equals 

in. 

30  in.= 

ft. 

7^  ft.  equals 

in. 

60  in.= 

ft. 

3J  yd.  equals 

ft. 

9 ft.  Si- 

y<i. 

2|  yd.  equals 

in. 

23  ft.= 

yd. 

6 rd.  equals 

yd. 

22yd.  = 

rd. 

5 rd.  equals 

ft. 

640  rd.= 

m. 

4 m.  equals 

rd. 

90  in.= 

yd. 

3 m.  equals 

yd. 

66  ft.  I 

rd. 

2 m.  equals 

ft. 

5280  ft.  = 

m. 

2 rd.  equals 

ft. 

Write  the  table  of  linear  measure  and  tell  for 
what  it  is  used. 

SQUARE  MEASURE. 

144  sq.  in.  equals  1 sq.  ft.  2 sq.  ft.  equals  sq.  in. 

288  sq.  in.  equals  sq.  ft.  4J  sq.  ft.  equals  sq  in 

27  sq.  ft.  equals  sq.  yd.  8 sq.  yd.  equals  sq.  ft.. 

21  sq.  ft.  equals  sq.  yd.  5J  sq  yd.  equals  sq.  ft. 

60J  sq.  yd.  equals  sq.  rd.  2 sq.  rd.  equals  sq.  yd. 

320  sq.  rd.  equals  A.  3 A.  equals  sq.  rd. 

400  sq.  rd.  equals  A.  5J  A.  equals  sq.  rd. 

1280  A.  equals  sq.  m.  10^  A.  equals  sq.  rd. 

320  A.  equals  sq.  m.  3 sq.  m.  equals  A. 

960  A.  equals  sq.  m.  5J  sq.  m.  equals  A. 

Write  the  table  of  square  measure  and  tell  for 
what  it  is  used. 

CUBIC  MEASURE. 

1728  cu.  in.  equals  1 cu.  ft.  2 cu.  ft.  equals  cu.  in. 
864  cu.  in.  equals  cu.  ft.  J cu.  ft.  equals  cu.  in. 

54  cu.  ft.  equals  cu.  yd.  3J  cu.  yd.  equals  cu.  ft. 

256  cu.  ft.  equals  cd.  3 cd.  equals  cu.  ft. 

36  cu.  ft.  equals  cu.  yd.  4|  cd.  equals  cu.  ft. 

Write  the  table  of  cubic  measure  and  tell  for 
what  it  is  used. 


2 pt.  equals 
7 pt.  equals 
16  qt.  equals 
16  pk.'equals 
28  qt.  equals 


DRY  MEASURE. 


1 qt. 

23  qt.  equals 

qt. 

14  qt.  equals 

pk. 

3J  pk.  equals 

bu. 

20J  bu.  equals 

pk. 

64  qt.  equals 

pt. 

pt. 

qt. 

pk. 

bu. 
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Write  the  table  of  dry  measure.  For  what  is  it 
used?  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a quart,  dry  meas- 
ure? 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 


4 gi.  equals 

1 pt. 

3J  pt.  equals 

gi- 

10  gi.  equals 

pt. 

17J  qt.  equals 

pt. 

6 pt.  equals 

qt. 

5|  gal.  equals 

qt. 

18  qt.  equals 

gal; 

126  gal  equals 

bbl. 

63  gal.  equals 

bbl. 

126  gal.  equals 

hhd. 

Write  the  table  of  liquid  measure.  For  what  is 

liquid  measure  used?  Which  is  larger,  a cup  that 
holds  one  quart  dry  measure  or  a cup  that  holds  one 
quart  liquid  measure? 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 

16  oz.  equals  1 lb.  2J  lb.  equals  oz. 

48  oz.  equals  lb.  10J  lb.  equals  oz. 

36  oz.  equals  lb.  4J  cwt.  equals  lb. 

300  lb.  equals  cwt.  6j  T.  equals  lb. 

30  cwt.  equals  T.  f ~ lb.  equals  oz. 

For  what  is  avoirdupois  weight  used?  Write  the 
table.  How  many  grains  in  a pound? 

Treat  the  table  for  Apothecaries’  Weight  and 
Troy  Weight  in  a similar  manner. 

If  a pound  Avoirdupois  was  placed  on  one  side 
of  a balance  scale  and  a pound  Troy  on  the  other  side, 
which  side  would  rise?  How  much  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  two  pounds?  Is  there  any  difference 
In  weight  between  a pound  Troy  and  a pound  Apoth- 
ecaries’ weight?  • 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

By  H.  H.  S.,  Decatur,  111. 

Government  of  Illinois. 

I1.  Legislative. 

1 2 .  Composed  of. 

I3.  Senate. 

I4.  Number. 

24.  Term. 

34'.  Salary. 

44.  Qualifications. 

54.  Member  from  home  district.  . 

23.  House. 

(Same  outline  as  for  Senate. ) 

22.  When,  how,  and  by  whom  elected. 

32.  Number  of  districts  in  State. 

42.  Number  of  members  from  each. 

52.  “Minority  representation.” 

62.  Duties.  . 

72.  Oath. 

82.  Time  of  meeting, 

92.  Powers  and  limitations. 

21.  Executive. 

I2.  Governor. 

I3.  Name. 

23.  Salary. 

33.  Term. 

43.  When  and  by  whom  elected. 

53.  Qualifications. 

63.  Duties. 

(Use  same  outline  under  the  other  officers). 

22.  Lieutenant  Governor. 

32.  Secretary  of  State.  • 

42.  Auditor.  * 

52.  Treasurer. 

(Add  re-election  to  outline  for  Treasurer). 


62.  Sup’t  of  Public  Instruction. 

(Why  not  elected  in  Presidential  campaign). 
72.  Attorney- General. 

31.  Judicial. 

I2.  Supreme  Court. 

I3.  Number  of  Judges. 

2 3.  Election  of  Chief  Justice. 

33.  Divisions  of  State. 

43.  Term. 

53.  Salary. 

6 3.  When  and  by  whom  elected. 

73.  Jurisdiction,  > 

22.  Appellate  Courts.  , 

l3.  Number. 

23.  Districts, 

33.  When,  how,  and  by  whom  elected  or  ap- 
pointed. 

43.  Jurisdiction. 

5 3.  Salary. 

32.  Circuit  Courts. 

I3.  Number.  » 

2 3.  Number  of  Circuits. 

33.  When  and  by  whom  elected. 

, 43.  Salary, 

53.  Jurisdiction. 

63.  Qualifications. 

To  Teachers.— As  few  pupils  in  country  schools 
have  the  Constitution  of  Illinois,  it  is  best  to  help 
them  fill  this  outline  out  and  have  them  keep  it  for 
reference. 


CURRENT  HISTORY,  1891. 


By  3.  F.  Wicks,  Decatur,  111. 

1.  Sioux  War. 

2.  New  Orleans  Mob. 

3.  List  Congress. 

4.  Bering  Sea  Dispute. 

6.  Lake  in  the  Great  Desert 

6.  U.  S,  Weather  Bureau. 

7.  U.  S.  Reindeer  Farm. 

8.  Scientific  Rain-makers. 

9.  Australian  Ballot  System. 

10.  President’s  Trip. 

11.  World’s  fair  Proceedings. 

12.  Itata  Affair. 

13.  Baltimore  Affair. 

14.  Crops  in  the  Northwest 

15.  Necrology. 


Necrology. 


1.  Emma  Abbott 

2.  Geo.  Bancroft. 

3.  Wm.  Windom. 

4.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

5.  D.  D.  Porter. 

6.  Laurence  Barrett. 

7.  J.  E.  Johnston. 

8.  C.  Arbuckle. 


9,  Gen.  Albert  Pike. 

10.  P.  T.  Barnum. 

11.  Benj.  Lossing. 

12.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

13.  J.  R.  Lowell. 

14.  James  Parton. 

15.  J.  I.  Case, 


COLUMBUS  AND  THE  EGG. 

Wilmot,  S.  Dak.,  Jan.  12,  1892. 
Editor  of  School  News,  Taylorville,  111.: 

Dear  Sir : — I noticed  in  your  January  number  of 
The  School1  News,  in  the  answer  to  the  question  on 
eggs,  this  statement:  “Columbus  made  an  egg  stand 
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on  end  by  breaking  one  end  of  it.”  Is  this  an  his- 
torical fact,  or  did  he  not  stand  the  egg  on  end  with- 
out breaking  it?  It  is  possible  to  make  an  egg  stand 
upon  end  without  breaking  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  L.  Lane,  Co.  Supt.  Schools, 
lhe  above  letter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Wicks  and 
his  answer  is  published  below.— Editor. 

L.  L.  Lane,  Co.  Supt,  Wilmot,  S.  Dak.: 

Dear  Sir In  answer  to  your  query  I quote  from 
Irving  s “Life  of  Columbus,”  to- wit:  “Pedro  Gonzales 
de  Mendoza,  the  Grand  Cardinal  of  Spain,  had  invited 
Columbus  to  a banquet,  where  he  assigned  him  the 
most  honorable  place  at  the  table,  and  had  him  served 
with  the  ceremonials,  which  in  those  punctilious 
times  were  observed  toward  sovereigns.  At  this  re- 
past is  said  to  have  occurred  the  well-known  anecdote 
of  the  egg.  A shallow  courier  present,  impatient  of 
the  honors  paid  to  Columbus,  and  meanly  jealous  of 
him  as  a foreigner,  abruptly  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  that,  in  case  he  had  not  discovered  the  Indies 
there  were  not  other  men  in  Spain  who  would  have 
been  capable  of  the  enterprise?  To  this  Columbus 
made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  taking  an  egg,  invited 
the  company  to  make  it  stand  on  one  end.  Every 
one  attempted  it,  but  in  vain;  whereupon  he  struck  it 
upon  the  table  so  as  to  break  the  end,  and  left  it 
standing  on  the  broken  part;  illustrating  in  this  sim- 
ple  manner  that  when  he  had  once  shown  the  way  to 
the  -New  World  nothing  was  easier  than  to  follow  it  ” 
(Irving’s  authority  is  the  Italian  historian,  Ben- 
zom.  Lib.  1,  page  12;  Yenetia,  1572), 

Respectfully  yours, John  F.  Wicks. 

EXCHANGE. 


Oondncted  by  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  111. 

The  following  persons  send  solutions  to  “Crack” 
problem  No.  1 in  January  News:  G.  H.  M.,  Butler, 
J-A.,  Foxville *,I11.,A.  M.  K,  Iron,  111.,  and 
W.  T.  S.,  Henderson,  111. 

Solutions  and  results  differ  so  widely  we  give  as 
many  different  ones  as  space  will  permit. 

We  have  only  two  correct  solutions  to  No  2 one 
by  H.  J.  A.,  Foxville,  HI.,  the  other  by  W T S 
Henderson,  111.  J ’ 

in  w 'n  ?•’  CartervilIe-  Mo->  J-  A.  B.,  Millersville, 
a’JV1-  TInSraham-  111.,  W.  T.  S.,  Henderson,  111. 
A.N  Ir0Ii’  J11”  H'  A > Foxville,  111.,  A.  C.  R., 
Sibley,  111.  and  J.  E.  G.,  Lacon,  111.,  send  correct  so- 
lutions to  No.  3. 

Below  we  give  solution  to  No.  1,  by  A.  C.  R 
Sibley,  HI.;  J ’ 

10+4 

~ X+—5J,  No.  of  bd.  ft.  if  it  were  1 in.  thick. 

2i 

8+6 

Xi4i=36|,  bd.  ft.  in  timber. 

2 

we  give  solution  by  A.  M.  K.,  Iron,  111.: 
lOxb— 60  sq.  in.  in  large  end. 

8x4=32  sq.  in.  in  small  end. 

60+32 

=V  or  46  sq.  in.  (average). 

#5=6.782+  in.,  width  of  face. 


6, 782  X 108  X 6. 782+ = 4968+  cu.  in. 

4968=144=34.5,  bd.  ft. 

W.  T.  S.  gets  32.4  bd.  ft,  but  we  have  not  room 
for  a solution  so  long  as  his. 

_ H.  J.  A.,  Foxville,  111.,  gives  the  following  brief 

but  correct  solution  to  No.  2: 

The  equilateral  triangle  whose  vertices  are  the 
centers  of  the  circles  includes  £ of  each  circle  and  the 
acre  between  them;  and  its  sides  are  each  the  diame- 
ter of  the  circle. 

Let  a-=side  of  triangle,  or  diameter  of  circle. 

Then  area  of  triangle=v'-++r,  or  vU875+;or  . 785398.x2 
Area  of  circle  = diam.2x  .785398,  or  785398a-2. 

Since  triangle  equals  \ circle  (f+160  rods),  the  area 
of  triangle,  ,433012a2  equals  ,392699aP+160  rods. 
Then  .040313a2  equals  160  rods. 

Extracting  square  root  of  both  sides  we  have 
1 200 7 809a = 1 2.6491 1 rods,  x equals  63  rods,  answer. 

T.  A.  H.,  Carterville,  Mo.,  gives  solution  to  No. 
o as  follows: 

-Amt.  of  $1  for  6 years  at  b%  equals  $ 1.30. 

Amt.  of  $1  for  8 years  at  5%  equals  $1.40. 

Amt.  of  $1  for  10  years  at  5%  equals  $1  50. 

L C.  M.  $2730  (for  convenience  — $1  would  do  as  well 
but  includes  fractions). 

$2730=$1.30  equals  $2100,  Present  Worth. 
$2730=$1.40  equals  $1950,  Present  Worth. 

$2 730 =$1.50  equals  $1820,  Present  Worth. 
$2100+$1950+$1820=$5870. 

Ofeyeiy  $5870,  rhe  first  will  receive  $2100,  the  second, 
$1950,  and  the  third,  $1820. 

$ 11740=$5870=2. 

$2100x2  equals  $4200,  share  of  eldest. 

$1950x2  equals  $3900,  share  of  second. 

$1820x2  equals  $3640,  share  of  youngest. 

ANSWER  TO  QUERY. 

J.  A.  B.  says:  “Each  person  who  takes  a U.  S. 
dollar  into  Mexico  or  a Mexican  dollar  into  the  U.  S. 
loses  15  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  he  who  takes  it  back 
to  its  own  country  gains  15  cents.” 

A.  C.  R.  says:  “I  cannot  see  anv  loss  if  he  re- 
mains in  Mexico.” 

CRACK  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Two  Texas  ranchmen  together  have  9232 

sheep,  and  three  times  what  the  first  has,  minus  128, 
equals  what  the  second  has,  plus  240.  How  many 
has  each.  j.  A.  B.,  Millersville,  HI. 

2.  A square  field  contains  as  many  acres  as  there 
are  rails  in  the  fence  enclosing  it.  There  are  two 
panels  to  the  rod  and  eight  rails  in  each  panel.  How 
many  acres  in  the  field.  W.  G.,  Ingraham,  HI. 

Another  problem,  and  a solution  of  a problem 
published  in  November  News,  are  held  over  until 
next  month  because  copy  was  received  too  late  for 
diagrams  to  be  made  before  going  to  press. — -Editor. 

ANSWERS  TO  “A  LITERARY  LESSON .” 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  Literary  Lesson  in  the  January  School 
News.  ^Out  of  over  15*10  answers,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  are  so  few  inaccuracies.  While  no  set  of  answers 
was  absolutely  correct,  we  have  decided  that  the  school 
in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  is  entitled  to  the  News  for  one 
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year,  as  the  only  mistake  in  the  sets  from  that  place 
was  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  Pierpont.  In  those 
sets  that  word  was  spelled  Pierport,  also  Pierpoint. 

Pana  schools  show  their  interest  by  sending  a 
large  list  of  answers. 

Below  we  give  the  correct  answers: 

1.  “Snow  bound,”  John  Greenlenf  Whittier. 

2.  “Thanatopsis,”  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

3.  “Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,”  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

4.  “Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  Samuel  Woodworth. 

5.  “Ancient  Mariner,”  Samuel  T.  Coleridge 

6.  “Bock  Me  to  Sleep,”  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 

7.  “Hiawatha,”  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

8.  “Hip  Van  Winkle,”  Washington  Irving. 

9.  “The  Pathfinder,”  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

10.  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Walter  Scott. 

11.  “I’m  to  be  Queen  of  May,”  Alfred  Tennyson. 

12.  “Looking  Backward,”  Edward  Bellamy. 

13.  “Sheridan's  Ride,”  Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 

14.  “Betsy  and  I are  Out,”  Will  Carleton. 

15.  “Somebody's  Darling,”  Miss  Marie  Lacoste. 

16.  “American  Flag,”  Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 

17.  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

18.  “The  Blue  and  the  Gray,”  Francis  Miles  Finch. 

19.  “The  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  (See  foot  note). 

20.  “Why  should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud,”  Wm.  Knox. 

21.  “Evangeline,”  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

22.  “Ben  Hur,"  General  Lew  Wallace. 

23.  “Les  Miserables,”  Victor  Hugo. 

24.  “Endymion,”  (See  foot  note). 

25.  “Pickwick  Papers.”  Charles  Dickens. 

26.  “Scarlet  Letter,"  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

27.  “The  Hoosier  School -Master,”  Edward  Eggleston. 

28.  “Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,”  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

29.  “The  Raven,”  Edgar  Allen  Poe 

30.  “Innocents  Abroad,”  Mark  Twain. 

31.  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  Daniel  De  Foe. 

32.  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  John  Bunyan. 

33.  “The  Lost  Cause,”  Edward  Albert  Pollard. 

34.  “Lai la  Rookh,”  Thomas  Moore. 

35.  “Little  Women,”  Louise  May  Alcott. 

36.  “A  fool’s  errand,”  Albion  Winegar  Tourgee. 

37.  “Scottish  Chiefs,”  Jane  Porter 

38.  “The  Curfew  must  not  Ring  To-night,”  Rosa  Hartwick  Thorpe 

39.  “Home,  Sweet  Home/’ John  Howard  Payne. 

30.  “Zigzag  Journeys,”  Hezekiah  Butterworth. 

19.  “The  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  j 

( Benjamin  Disraeli. 

24.  “Endymion,”  ' Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

■ I John  Keats. 

A query  we  can’t  answer — Why  so  many  authors 
wrote  “Somebody’s  Darling.” 

It  is  probably  very  appropriate  that  Jefferson 
Davis  should  write  about  “The  Lost  Cause,”  yet  he 
was  not  the  author  of  that  work. 

We  find  a strange  author’s  name  attached  to  a 
number  of  the  selections.  It  is  “Anonymous.” 

It  would  be  somewhat  of  a surprise  to  Bret  Harte 
to  find  that  “Betsey  and  I are  Out !” 

Jules  Vernes  made  several  zigzag  journeys — see 
“Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,”  “Mys- 
terious Island,”  “Tours  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,” 
etc., — but  he  did’nt  write  “Zigzag  Journeys.” 

Why  Robert  Ellsmere  is  “Looking  Backward,” 
Bellamy  is  not  able  to  state. 

Several  of  our  correspondents  have  confounded 
“The  Pilgrim  Fathers”  with  “The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.”  John  Pierpont  and  Chas.  Sprague 
are  each  the  author  of  a poem  under  the  former  name. 

Some  one  says  “A  Fool’s  Errand”  is  by  “One  of 
the  Fools.” 

“Endymion,”  the  novel,  was  written  by  Disraeli; 
“Endymion,”  poems,  by  Longfellow  and  John  Keats. 

Wicks  & Lundy. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING  to  be  held  at 
Taylorville,  Feb.  20,  1892:  Music,  2 to  2:10.  Gordy’s  Psychology, 
lessons  V.  to  IX.,  inclusive,  2:10  to  2:40— Prof.  D.  O.  Witmer.  Fifth 
Year  Reading,  2:40  to  3:20 — Mies  Eva  Traylor  and  W.  H.  Nelms. 
Hawthorne  and  His  Friends — “The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,” 
with  biographical  sketch  of  Holmes,  3:20  to  3:50— Miss  Nellie  Park. 
Please  bring  your  books.  Prof.  D.  F.  Fawcett.  Elementary  Drawing, 
3:50  to  4:20— Prof.  A.  C.  Butler. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  COLUMN. 


School  officers  should  know  more  of  one  another’s  plan  of  work. 
If  County  Superintendents  will  kindly  send  us  copies  of  circulars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  them  which  may  be  helpful  to  other  Superintendents.  Please 
send  us  a copy  of  each  of  your  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.  « 

Union  Co.,  Ind. — We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a pleasant  letter  from  Co.  Supt.  Osborne,  from  which 
we  take  the  following:  “You  mention  Indiana  among 
several  other  states  in  which  a Course  of  Study  has 
been  successfully  used  in  many  counties.  This  would 
have  been  true  of  our  state  last  year,  but  so  far  as  I 
could  learn  at  our  holiday  State  Association  our  Course 
of  Study  for  the  district  schools  is  now  being  used  in 
every  county,  and  is  heartily  commended  by  the  great 
majority  of  Superintendents,  and  indeed  no  Superin- 
tendent questions  the  value  of  a State  Course  of 
Study.  * * * We  hold  uniform  bi-monthly  exam- 
inations. There  is  also  a list  of  questions  prepared 
for  those  pupils  who  have  completed  the  Course  and 
wish  to  graduate  from  the  district  schools.  These 
questions  are  used  on  the  third  Saturday  of  February, 
March,  and  April.  There  is  a Graduating  Exercise 
held  in  almost  every  township,  at  which  such  pupils 
as  have  passed  the  last  named  examination  read  or 
recite  essays,  after  which  a diploma  is  presented  to 
each.  Said  diploma  entitles  the  holder  to  enter  any 
commissioned  high-school  in  the  county;  and  when  a 
pupil  has  received  a diploma  from  the  high-school  it 
entitles  him  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  of  any  of  the 
state  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  State  Board 
of  Education,  before  commissioning  a high- school, 
sends  a committee  of  its  members  to  visit  said  high- 
school,  and  if  its  Course  of  Study  and  practical  work- 
ings are  found  to  be  up  to  the  required  standard,  the 
board  issues  the  commission.  The  State  Board  has 
prepared  a “Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  High- 
Schools,”  which  is  likely  to  come  into  general  use  in 
the  near  future.  I noticed  it  suggested  in  the  last 
issue  of  your  journal  that  the  city  schools  and  the 
district  schools  use  the  same  Course  of  Study  so  far  as 
the  latter  schools  go.  I think  this  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion, and  believe  it  will  come  about.  Many  of  the 
towns  of  our  state  are  using  the  district  Course  of 
Study  so  far  as  it  goes.” 

Thos.  W.  Hart,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools  of  Fayette 
Co.  111.,  has  published  a “Brief  Outline  of  the  Great 
Civil  War.”  In  the  preface  Mr.  Hart  truthfully  says: 
“So  many  great  and  important  events  transpired 
within  the  American  Republic  in  that  brief  period, 
’61  to  ’65,  that  this  section  of  United  States  History 
often  seems  difficult  to  teacher  and  pupil.”  In  his 
Outline  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Hart  has  indicated  the 
relations  existing  between  the  great  campaigns,  and 
the  book  will  aid  teachers  and  pupils.  See  advertise- 
ment on  another  page. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Principal  of  the  Taylorville  Township  High- 
School,  any  pupil  taking  Final  Examination  on  March 
12th,  and  making  an  average  of  85#  (minimum  on  any 
one  banch  70#),  may  be  admitted  to  that  High-School 
without  further  examination. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 

Taylorville,  Jan.  25,  1892. 


PARLE  Z-V0US  FRAN  CATS  f 

If  you  don’t,  there  certainly  have  been  times  when 
you  wished  that  you  could;  and  if  you  are  anxious  to 
learn  to  read  and  speak  French,  you  should  have  the 
splendid  article,  “French  Without  a Master,”  by  Prof. 
A.  de  Rougemont  of  Chautauqua  University,  published 
in  Demorest’s  Family  Magazine  for  February.  With 
the  definite  and  practical  instructions  given  in  it,  one 
cannot  fail  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  French 
in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  attraction  of  this  superb  number  of  this  typical 
family  magazine.  The  numerous  illustrations,  in- 
cluding a lovely  phototint  of  “Cupid  and  Psyche,”  are 
simply  spendid;  the  stories  are  of  exceptional  merit; 
At  the  Home  of  a Florida  ‘Cracker,’  ” handsomely 
illustrated,  will  interest  everybody;  “The  Home  of  a 
Specialist,”  with  numerous  illustrations,  furnishes 
practical  and  artistic  ideas  for  building  and  furnish- 
ing a home;  and  “A  Small  Garden,  and  What  it  Pro- 
duced” gives  just  the  information  needed  by  those 
who  have  little  ground  and  yet  like  fresh  vegetables'. 
As.  usual,  there  is  something  in  this  number  for  eve- 
rybody, and  everything  is  of  the  best;  and  this  number 
is  only  a sample  of  what  is  furnished  twelve  times  a 
year,  for  $2.  Published  by  W.  Jennings  Demorest. 
15  E.  14th  st.,  Hew  York  City. 

kind  words  from  our  friends. 

Coldbrook,  Warren  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  15,  1892 
The  School  News  is  the  best  school  paper  that  comes  to  my  desk 

Ross  C.  Vance. 

t , : ' Frankfort  Sta.,  Will  Co.,  111.,  Jan  18  1892 

lam  very  well  pleased  with  the  School  News.  -Emma  Stefan.' 

t,.  Jeffersonville,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  19,  1892 

The  School  News  is  an  excellent  journal  for  teachers  O,  L.  Spriggs! 

Tt,  . . ,,  Gl'lead,  Calhoun  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  19,  1892 

I think  the  School  News  is  the  best  school  journal  I have  read. 

E.  A.  Tharp. 

t ,,  , ...  Sparta,  Randolph  Co.,  111.,  Jan  19  1899 

• X can  t do  without  the  School  News  Chas.’  Lott.’ 

tm..  , ..  ,,  , , Johnsohville,  Wayne  Co.; 111.,  Jan!  19.  1892 

, 1 think  the  School  News  is  a good  publication,  it  is  unequaled 

by  any.  Every  wide  awake  teacher  should  be  a subscriber.  " 

G.  M.  McKitrick.  Prin!  Schools!' 


I think  a great  deal  of 

P,,PI1S  nnd  they  nse  jt  ^ouW^clo 

m,  , r , Rapatee,  Knox  Co.,  Ill  . Jan  1.8  irq9 

as  worth  In  the  Others  ralTtS?hp0i  j<>l,r?al8  } reSard  tlie  School’ News 
as  worth  ail  the  others.  It  is  extremely  valuable  beeaose  practical. 

Robt.  D.  Hill. 

mi  o , , ,,  Hammond,  Piatt  Co.,  Ill  . Jan  18  irqo 

all  is  ciaim<k for  * “ 


The  School  News  is 


Henderson  Knox  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  16,  1892. 
leading  them  air’  in  this  section.  W.  T.  Smith. 


Established  Widely  Known  and 

1880-  E.  MIRIAM  COYRIERE,  Patronized. 
Teacher' s Agency 

Room  14,  150  Fifth  Ave  , 

L'<JL29,tb  New  York  City. 

Eligible  teachers  promptly  provided  for  uni- 
versities, colleges,  schools,  families.  Teachers 
supplied  with  positions.  Circulars  of  good 
schools  supplied  to  parents.  School  property 
rented  and  sold.  Best  of  references  furnished 
Please  Mention  This  Paper. 


THE  AMERICAN  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE  COLLEGE  has  given  instruction  to 
nearly  4,000  students  In  their  own 
homes  in  the  last  two  years.  Work  thor- 
ough  practical,  and  systematic.  Conducted 
entirely  by  correspondence.  No  car  fare.  No 
board  bills.  Distance  no  objection.  Students 
m every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union. 

Teachers  ?,?' 3 tho,ee  preparing  to  teach  find 

' the  work  very  valuable.  Special 
review  and  method  course  for  them  only  $2  50 
40  per  cent,  discount  to  teachers.  Diploma 
25  cents  extra.  Members  admitted  at  any 
time.  J 

SHORT-UAXD  course  now  ready  Send 
for  catalogue.  Address 

A.  C.  COLLEGE, 

So.  Dansville,  N.  Y 


t ■ , , , Neoga,  Cumberland  Co.,  ill.,  Jan  18  1892 

mv  work  m plea"ef!  Wlth  the  Sch00>  News  and  use  it  every  clayin' 
y Lillian  S.  Burchfield. 

r , „ Vandalia,  Fayette  Co..  II r Jah  u isqo 

I consider  the  School  News  to  be  the  best  school  jourmil  published’ 

F.  E.  Crawford. 

, ,,,  „ , : , XT  Shelbyville,  Shelby  Co  , 111.,  Jan  18  1892 

DUDils  k theSchoof  News  and  have  ordered  it  sent  to  my  advanced 
P P S-  Will  F.  Miner 

mi  , PnJaski.  Logan  Co.,  Ill  , Jan  18  18Q9 

T I!‘®Uand  system  of  grading  the  country  schools  has  come  t6  stay 
d0“°‘  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  teacher  to  successfully  follow 

StfSSRSS' <*— • *»* 

* J.  W.  Bozarth. 

t « i o . , Sandoval,  Marion  Co  , 111'  Jail  4 1892 

I find  the  School  News  very  helpful  in  my  school  w.6rk: 

N.  Ellen  Sherman. 

t . , , , . Salem,  Marion.Co.,  111..  Jan  4 1892. 

I am  delighted  with  the  School  News.  Ellen  B.  Young! 

t „ , New  Hebron,  Crawford  Co.,  111.,  Jan  5 1892 

<„  my  aswr*  *•  *he  **-  k“-  “V*"*  i's.sla! 

y:„.  ..  .-  Fekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill  Jan.  25,  1892 

Publication  is  unexcelled,  t am  a subscriber  to  several 
SchoolN ePws>1Cat‘°n 8 bllt  W0UW  £jive  "P  a 1 the  others  rather  than  the 
• Ella  Copes. 

t , Flora,  Clay  Co  , 111'  Jan  25  18Q9 

in<r  pleased  with  the  School  News. ' You  need  not  stop  send! 

mg  it  as  long  as  I am  a teacher.  ' Joseph  WAlton.' 

t „ Johnsonville,  Wayne  Co..  111.,  Jan  23  1892 

Lbiited°s\afes  °01  News  thebe«t  educational  journal  in  the 

W.,D.  Milner. 

„ ,,  , , Pana,  Christian  Co.,  TIL . Jan.  25  1892 

NewS°r  th<!  teacher  tllere,is  P°  journal  can  take  the  place  of  1 he  School' 

Mina  Tolly. 

,,,  ,,  , . , Greenbnsh,  Warren  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  25, 1892 

the  leader  f°Ur  J0urna  s that  come  .to  me,  I consider  the  School  News 

■ E.  H Pitcher 

t , . , ' , Fairfield,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Jan  25  1899 

. d b,aIe  read  ^be  School  News  two  years  and  consider  it  jiist  the 
journal  for  our  country  teachers.  It  is  excellent.  Allen  Curry. 


“Seeing:  is  Believing,” 

Avd  a good  Lamp.  must,  be  sim- 
ple; when  it  is  not  simple  it  is 
a not  good.  Simple,  Beautiful, 
ikGood — these  words  mean  much, 
but  to  see  The  “Rochester”  wit] 
impress  the  truth  more  forcibly. 

All  metal,  tough  and  seamless, 

' and  made  in  three  pieces  only, 
it  is  absolutely, .safe  and  unbreak- 
able. Like  Aladdin’s  of  old,  it, 
is  indeed  a “wonderful  lamp,” 
for  its  marvelous  light  is  purer 
and  brighter  than  gaslight,  soft- 
er than  electric  light,  and  more  cheerful  than  either. 

Look  for  this  lamp— “The  Rochester.”  If  the  lamp 
dealer  hasn’t  the  genuine  Rochester,  and  the  style  you 
want,  send  to  us  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  and 
we  will  send  you  a lamp  safely  by  express— your  choice 
of  over  2,000  varieties  from  the  largest  lamp  store  in  the 
world.  Rochester  Lamp  Co.,  42  Park  Place 
‘THE  ROCHESTER.”  New  York  City. 


Bluffdale,  Greene  Co.,  II].,  Jan.  6,  1892. 
I consider  the  School  News  to  be  like  ancient  Saul,  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  others.  Wm.  M.  Russele.- 

Williainsville,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  2,  1892. 
I am  highly  pleased  with  the  News. for  I get  more  practical  bene 
fit  out  of  it  than  any  school  journal  I ever  took.  E.  E.  Clements. 

Moro,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  2,  1892 
I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  School  News,  and  make  use  of 
it  almost  every  day  in  my  school  room.  C.  S.  Stahl. 

Shelbyville,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  2,  1892. 
I like  the  School  News  very  much  and  can  hardly  get  along  with- 
out it.  • Lena  M.  Klein. 

Chrisney,  Spencer  Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  2,  1892. 
I find  the  School  News  a great  help.  - U.  S.  Lindsey. 

Clark  Centre,  Clark  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  9,  1892. 
I am  a subscriber  to  your  excellent  paper,  the  School  News,  and  I 
must  say  that  I think  it  is  the  best  school  paper  that  I have  ever  met 
with  for  practical  use  in  the  school-room.  I wish  your  paper  success. 

Wm.  S.  Coons. 

Abbottstown,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1892 
I find  that  about  sixty  of  my  teachers  subscribed  for  the  School 
News  at  the  county  institute.  My  desire  is  that  every  teacher  of  the 
county  would  be  a subscriber  of  the  same.  J.  W.  Thoman,  Co.  Supt 


Biggsville,  Henderson  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  11,  1892. 
I find  your  School  News  of  much  benefit  to  me.  Maria  Sloan. 

Nokomis,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  11,  1892. 
Your  School  News  might  well  be  called  “The  Teacher’s  Assistant” 
for  it  does  certainly  assist  the  teacher.  P.  McNatjton. 

.Columbia,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  11,  1892. 
The  School  News  has  been  a great  help  to  me  on  all  topics  as  long 
as  I have  had  it.  I don’t  understand  how  others  could  do  without  it. 

Jos.  Riebeling. 

PARKER'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER. 


Farmersville,  Montgomery  Co.,  111..  Jan.  2,  1892. 

I am  much  pleased  with  your  supplementary  reading.  It  fills  a 
long  felt  want  in  teaching  reading.  W.  L.  Curry. 

Edinburg,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  11,  1892. 

I have  found  your  Supplementary  Reading  to  be  an  invaluable 
aid  in  my  teaching  work.  H.  E.  Kanaga. 

Shirley,  McLean  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  14,  1892. 

I have  been  using  your  Supplementary  Reading  this  winter  and 
am  pleased  very  much  with  it.  Jas.  W.  Moore. 

Table  Grove,  Pulton  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  14,  1892. 

I -think  your,  Supplementary  Reading  Leaflets  are  just  grand. 

Emma  Bethel. 


THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR. 

| F you  send  10  cents  to  the  undersigned  you  will  re 
• ceive  by  return  mail  “Hart’s  Outline,  and  Method 
for  Teaching  the  Great  Civil  War.”  A valuable  aid 
for  every  teacher  and  student  of  U.  S.  History. 
Address  Tnos.  W.  Hart,  Co.  Supt.  Schools, 

Vandalia,  111. 

^WASHBURN 

.XL/  Guitars,  Mandolins  & Zithers 

in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  are 
the  best  in  the  world.  War- 
M ranted  to  wear  In  any  climate. 

fct3&"v^|F  Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  Beau- 

tlfully  Illustrated  souvenir  cat- 
alogue  with  portraits  of  famous 
WlT-  artists  will  be  Mailed  FREE. 

LYON  & HE  ALT,  CHICAGO. 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS!  New  stock  for  1891-2 

just  received.  Largest 

and  most  complete  assortment  ever  brought  to  the 
city.  Leave  orders  for  all  kinds  of  Job  Printing. 

A.  O.  MURPHY, 

Northwest  corner  Square,  over  Crooker’s  Drug  Store, 

Taylorville,  111. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

in  every  school.  The  best  Civil  Government  for 
schools  of  this  State  is  Illinois  and  the  Nation.  It  is 
revised  to  date,  containing  the  essential  changes  made 
by  the  last  legislature.  Price,  regular  retail,  75  cents; 
Introduction,  60  cents.  A sample  copy  will  be  sent 
to  any  teacher  or  pupil  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111. 

MERRY  for  the  School-room  and  Social  Circle, 
MELODIES  by  S.  C.  Hanson.  No  teacher  will  be 
disappointed,  unless  it  will  be  agreeably  so,  in  using 
-his  little  book.  Not  a song  has  been  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  size  and  price  of  the  book. 
Every  one  is  first  class.  The  book  is  printed  on  the 
best  paper  and  bound  in  manila  covers;  48  pages. 
Price.  15  cents,  or  $1.50  per  dozen. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111. 

University  of  Illinois 

Courses  in  Agriculture;  Architecture  ;Engin- 
eering,  Mechanical,  eivil  and  Mining;  Chem- 
istry; Natural  History;  English  and  Modern 
Languages;  Ancient  Languages;  Preparatory 
Course  of  one  year.  Women  admitted.  For 
information,  address 

T.  J.  BURRILL,  Acting  Regent. 

Champaign,  111. 

Mark  Your  Linen 

■With  Indelible  Ink 
2 or  G Letter 
Acrcgrams  with 
Bottle  of  Indelible 
Ink,  CO  cents 
Sent  upon  receipt 
cfptite.  Accrcrs 

VU.  3AUMGAE2EN, 

213  11.  Payette  Baltimore,  Md, 

Agents  W anted. 


>CHOOI,  CHROMO  REWARD  CARDS. 

' Over  HIO  new  pretty  designs  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  Scenes,  Views. 
Landscapes,  Boquets,  Vases,  Shields,  Juveniles,  Easels,  Ships, 
Birds,  Animals,  Butterflies,  Balloons,  Crescents,  Anchors,  etc. 
Prices  for  12  cards,  size  3x4*4  inches  8c 3*4x5*4  32c;— 3l/2x5y2 
embossed  15c;-^Hx6‘/5  embossed  80c;—  5/2x7y,  embossed  Sic.  All 
pretty  chromo  reward  and  gift  cards  no  two  alike.  Price  list 
of  School  Supplies,  Plain,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Fringed, 
Chromo  Reward  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift  and  Teachers’  Books, 
Speakers,  Dialogues,  Reports,  Aids,  and  few  samples  chromo 
*e'?!irdan<iglf.tcar<lsfree-  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 
Address,  A.  J.  FOUCH  & CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD  ! 

Dr.  6.  W.  KINNEY’S  Thirty-three  Years’  Successful  Treatment 
of  Diseased  Hogs. 

He  shows  the  hog  subject  to  as  many  different  dis- 
eases as  the  human  family,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
mulching  all  the  diseases  together  and  calling  it  Cholera. 
He  describes  each  disease  and  the  remedy  for  same. 
Gives  history  of  the  hog  and  best  mode  of  breeding  and 
raising. 

Book  contains  230  pages,  27  cuts,  and  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

D.  T.  Michael,  Publisher, 
Taylorville,  111. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  For  rural  schools  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
-■  all  pupils  of  the  Advanced  Division,  and 

thereby  save  the  time  and  work  of  copying  outlines  from  the 
blackboard.  Contains  96  pages,  printed  on  best  book  paper.  So 
cheap  that  every  pupil  can  buy  a copy.  Price,  single  copy,  pre- 
paid, 10c. ; 10  or  more  copies  by  express,  not  prepaid,  6c.  per  copy. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

The  Cash  Grocer  of 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

Offers  to  the  Public  the  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock  of 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensware, 

Wooden  ware,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at 
Prices  that  Defy  Competition.  You  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  call  and  get  Prices  before  mak- 
ing your  purchases.  No  Credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  Book-keeper  to  pay,  but  Goods  sold  on  Close 
Margin  and  entire  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

Ij.  R.  HEDRICK, 

Near  First  National  Bank.  * Taylorville  Ili. 


UNACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  WILL  OBTAIN 
MUCH  INFORMATION  FROM  A STUDY  OF  THIS  MAP  OF  THE 


SOUQ  VESTIBULE  EXPRESS  TRAINS 


°f  Through  Coaches,  Sleepers,  Free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars  daUy  between  CHI- 
CAGO, DES  MOINES,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  and 
OMAHA,  and  between  CHICAGO  and  DENVER. 
COLORADO  SPRINGS  and  PUEBLO  via  St. 

Joseph,  or  Kansas  City  and  Topeka, 

E.  ST.  JOHN,  JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

Gea’l  Manager.  Gen'l  Tkt.  & Pass.  Agt., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Marion  Normal  College, 

MARION,  INlDIuA-ISrA.. 

First  Winter  term  opens  Nov.  10,  1891.  Second  Win- 
ter term  opens  Jan.  19,  1892.  Regular  Course,  Prepara- 
tory, Teachers’,  Scientific,  Classic,  Music,  instrumen- 
tal and  vocal,  Shorthand  and  Type- writing,  Book- 
keeping and  Commercial  Law. 

BEFORE  ENTERING  ANY  SCHOOL,  STUDENTS  ARE 
REQUESTED  TO  NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  PARTICULARS 
(1)  Marion  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  city  in  Indiana.  (2)  The  col- 
lege building  is  large  and  the  arrangement  almost  perfect  for  normal 
school  purposes.  (3)  It  is  cheerful  and  pleasant,  being  heated  and 
lighted  by  natural  gas.  (4)  The  teachers  nave  had  large  experience  in 
school  work,  (5)  The  standard  in  all  the  courses  is  high  and  the  methods 
modern.  (6)  The  business  course  is  as  thorough  as  that  of  the  regu- 
lar business  colleges.  (7)  The  great  glass  factories,  rolling  mills,  pa- 
per mills  and  the  National  soldiers’  home,  are  points  of  interest  vis- 
ited by  thousands  annually.  (8)  The  electric  street  railway,  nine 
miles  long,  runs  to  the  college,  making  it  possible  for  students  to 
reach  any  part  of  the  city  in  a few  minutes.  (9)  All  students  are  sup- 
plied with  furnished  rooms  for  fifty  cents  a week,  fuel  and  light  free 
this  gives  students  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  free,  thus  saving  them 
the  trouble  of  building  fires  and,  from  an  economical  stand  point,  al- 
most  enough  money  to  pay  their  tuition.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Tuition  eight  dollars  per  term  of  ten  weeks.  Board  $150  per  week’ 
Students  may  choose  their  own  studies.  For  catalogue  and  particu- 
lars, address,  A.  JONES,  Pres’t,  Marion,  In <1. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

TRAINS  CARRYING  PASSENGERS  LEAVE  TAYLORVILLE. 
Going  East. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  ex.  Sun 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a.  m. 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom.  ex.  Sun 7:55  p.  m. 

AT"  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.  daily. ......  9:27  p.  m. 

2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11:02  p.  m. 

70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3.00  p.  m, 

Going  West. 

3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:36  a.  m. 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  a.  m. 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday 7:24  a.m. 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily.  3:00  p.  m. 

No.  5,  St.  Louis,  Express,  ex.  Sunday.  ...  3:41  p.  m. 
No.  71,  Freight  except  Sunday *. . . . . 8:25  a.  m. 

Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection  made 
to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Fr’t  & Ticket  Agent. 

Taylorville,  Illinois. 


No 

No. 

No. 

No. 


COLORADO  and  CALIFORNIA  THROUGH  LINE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  Nov.  15,  the  Wabash  will 
put  on  a through  line  of  Pullman  Buffet  Sleepers  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Denver,  going  via  Wabash  to 
Kansas  City,  and  C.  R.  I.  & P.  from  Kansas  City  to 
Denver,  leaving  St.  Louis  daily  at  8:35  p.  m.,  arriving 
at  .Denver  the  second  morning  at  7 :40.  This  makes 
12  miles  the  shortest  line  between  St.  Louis  and 
Denver. 

Commencing  Thursday,  Nov.  19,  and  every  Thurs- 
day thereafter,  the  Wabash  will  run  a Pullman  Tour- 
ist Sleeping  Car  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
over  the  Wabash  to  Kansas  City,  C.  R.  I.  & P.  to  Col- 
orado Springs  and  Pueblo,  D.  & R.  G.  to  Ogden,  and 
southern  Pacific  to  San  Francisco,  leaving  St.  Louis 
at  8:35  p.  m.  Thursdays,  and  arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco at  10:45  p.  m.  Monday. 

This  will  save  passengers  the  trouble  of  transfers 
and  give  them  a most  delightful  trip  through  the  most 
picturesque  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  a 
nominal  charge  for  the  sleeper. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Agent  Wabash  R’y, 
Taylorville,  111. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Does  your  School  need 

FURNITURE, 

BLACKBOARDS, 

DICTIONARY, 

MAPS,  CHARTS, 

OR 

GLOBES? 


Write  me  for  Terms.  1 can  and  will  furnish  any  of 
these  on 

Better  Terms ! 

Than  any  one  who  handles  them  in  small  quan- 
tities. Address, 

K.-  W.  DAVIDSON  Decatur,  111. 


The  American  System  of 


SHORTHAND. 


To  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  stenographers 
schools  of  shorthand  and  type-writing  hav  been  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  business  colleges  now  hav  a “depart- 
ment of  shorthand.”  A number  of  systems  ar  taught, 
but  that  of  Benn  Pitman  is  more  generally  used 
than  any  other  in  this  country,  and  may  be  called 
the  “American  system.” 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  ( Washington,  D.  C.,)  for  the  Year  1887-88, 
page  927. 

For  catalog  of  shorthand  publications  by  Benn  Pit- 
man and  Jerome  B.  Howard,  address 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


NATIONAL  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 


KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  Oct.  16,  1890. 
Gage  Tool  Co.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs. — I am  pleased  to  order  one  hundred  fifty 
(150)  No.  13  foreplane  of  your  excellent  make.  This 
is  a 20  in.  plane  with  2 in.  cutting  iron.  For  our  work 
I should  prefer  a 22  in.  stock  with  2 in.  iron  which  I see 
you  do  not  make. 

If  it  could  be  had  for  a small  advance  in  price  I 
should  be  much  pleased.  I am  somewhat  surprised 
that  I am  allowed  by  our  Board  to  buy  this  tool  as  its 
cost  is  about  one  dollar  more  than  a Bailey  plane, 
which  is  a good  one,  and  I am  sure  the  result  is  due  to 
the  exceedingly  favorable  impression  your  plane  creates. 
Please  let  me  know  about  this  matter  of  length  and 
when  you  can  ship  by  freight.  The  bill  will  be  paid  by 
voucher  on  receipt  of  goods. 

Very  Respectfully,  0.  P.  Hood,  Supt. 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  July  1,  1891. 
Gage  Tool  Co.,  Vineland,  N.  J. : 

Dear  Sirs:  The  one  hundred  fifty  (150)  fore- 
planes of  your  make  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
our  students  since  January  of  this  year,  have  given 
entire  satisfaction  in  every  way.  My  belief  that  the 
best  of  tools  should  be  and  are  safely  given  to  stu- 
dents, is  confirmed.  I find  the  adjustment  of  your 
plane-iron  positive,  delicate,  and  practical,  and  the 
material  in  the  cutting  iron  superior  to  anything  1 
have  found  elsewhere.  The  whole  plane  is  an  exam- 
ple of  good  construction  and  workmanship,  and  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  best  made.  The  truing  device  does 
its  work  perfectly  and  saves  considerable  cost  in  keep- 
ing 400  planes  in  good  order. 

Very  respectfully,  O.  P.  Hood,  Sup’t. 

A SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER 


LEBANON,  OHIO. 

CHARTERED  by  the  state  of  ohio  10  issue  a11  Degrees  and  Diplo" 

_______  mas  conferred  by  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Twenty  different  departments  in  full  operation. 
Fifty  teachers,  selected  from  thousands  for  special 
skill  and  adaptation.  Last  annual  enrollment  3007. 

Table  Board  from  $1.25  to  $1  .50  per  week.  Rooms, 
well  furnished,  from  40  to  50  cents  per  week. 

TUITION,  $10  for  ten  weeks ; if  paid  in  advance 
for  the  year,  20  per  cent,  discount.  $98  pays  tuition, 
board  and  lodging  for  40  weeks. 

The  Best  Review  School  in  the  Land.  It  affords 
the  most  thorough  and  speedy  preparation  for  teach- 
ing or  any  other  profession  or  business.  A School  of 
Methods,  such  as  give  unparalleled  success  to  those 
trained  in  them.  Every  class  in  the  institution  is  a 
class  in  methods.  41  States  and  Territories  represent- 
ed last  year. 

Fifty  Literary  Societies  in  constant  operation,  with 
no  extra  expenses. 


COLLEGES  OF  BUSINESS,  SHORTHAND,  TYPE- 
WRITING, TELEGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  LIB- 
ERAL ARTS,  LAW,  MUSIC,  MEDICINE, 
ORATORY,  ETC. 

NO  EXAMINATIONS  TO  ENTER.  CLASSES  OF 
ALL  GRADES  ARE  ALWAYS  IN 
OPERATION. 


The  most  commodious  and  imposing  educational  building  in  this 
State.  15  dormitory  cottages,  with  town  boarding  houses,  afford 
abundant  accomodations. 

At  least  100  independent  Normals  are  now  conducted  successfully 
by  graduates  of  this  institution.  More  and  better  work  is  done  here 
m ten  weeks  than  in  most  other  schools  in  twenty. 

Over  100,000  of  my  students,  in  every  business  and  profession,  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  are  now  my  vouchers.  Circulars  sent  free. 
Special  inquiries  answered  promptly.  Address 

Pres.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Requires  a practical  duplicating  apparatus.  “Tint 
Express”  is,  according  to  highest  authorities  on  ed- 
ucational questions,  a necessity  to  every  teacher.  The 
many  users  say:  “It  saves  me  an  immense  amount  of 
work.”  “It  pays  for  itself  every  time  I use  it.” 
“Could  not  be  without  it;”  and  500  more. 

And  Mr.  W.  I.  Lundy  says:  “This  is  a first-class 
labor-saver,  and  immensely  useful  in  duplicating 
work — and  work  is  money.” 


Complete  outfits  from  $3  to  $8.00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Address  C.  BENSINGER  & CO., 


504  A Dey  street,  New  York. 


FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

MERRY  MELODIES,  a music  book  of  48  pp.  written  by 
a teacher  of  seventeen  years’  experience.  This  book  is 
filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  the 

Rd.oh.est  Feasts  of  Songs. 

It  is  pronounced  by  hundreds  of  those  using  the  book 
to  be  the  freshest,  cheapest,  and  best  book  of  its  kind. 

43,000  copies  have  been  solcid 

• Bound  In  manilla  at  15  cts.  per  copy,  or  $1.65  per  doz.,  prepaid;  in 
boards  20  cts.  per  copy,  or  $2.25  per  doz.,  prepaid. 

Special  rates  by  the  hundred  to  Institutes  only.  No  free  samples. 
Send  15 cts.  for  sample  copy.  Other  books:  “MERRY  SONGS” 
for  schools,  118  pp.  35  cts.  per  copy;  “LIVING  GEMS”,  for  Sunday 
schools,  160  pp.  35  cts.  per  copy.  Address, 

S.  C.  HANSON,  Publisher, 

WILLIAMSPORT,  IND. 


Teachers,  Scholars,  and  Parents 

When  you  desire  to  buy  BOOTS,  SHOES  and 
RUBBERS  of  any  kind  or  style,  you  can  find  just 
what  you  want  at 

JOHN  REED  & SONS’. 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 

Who  make  a specialty  of  GOODS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 
and  keep  nothing  but  goods  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Warranted  to  be  just  as  rep- 
resented. Call  and  see 
the 

LUDLOW  $3  SHOE. 


THE 

Jacksonville 

Southeastern 

LINE. 

A-  DIRECT  AND  QUICK  ROUTE 


Between  the 

North  and  South 


_ With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 


“The  Red  Express,” 

The  popular  Daily  Trains  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  are  over  the  J.  S.  E.  Line,  and  A. 
T.  & S.  Pe.  R.  R.  They  consist  of  Pullman 
Sleepers,  Elegant  Chair  Cars,  and  Handsome 
and  Comfortable  Coaches. 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield;  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon. 
Three  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily,  be- 
tween Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 
Forming  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

And  all  the  important  cities  of  the 
NORTH  -A.N3D  WEST, 

For  time  of  trains,  rates,  routes,  etc.,  apply  to 
D.  W.  RIDER,  W.  W.  k’ent, 

Superintendent,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt. 

Jacksonville,  III. 


The  finest  quality  of  Bells  for  Chnrches, 
Chimes,  Schools,  etc.  Fully  warranted. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

VAN  DllZEN  <fc  TIFT,  Cincinnatl.O. 


Mexican 


Liniment 

A Cure  for  the  Ailments  of  Man  and  Beast 

A long-tested  pain  reliever. 

Its  use  is  almost  universal  by  the  Housewife,  the  Farmer,  tht 
Stock  Raiser,  and  by  every  one  requiring  an.  effective 
liniment. 

No  other  application  compares  with  it  in  efficacy. 

This  well-known  remedy  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  almo.v 
generations. 

No  medicine  chest  is  complete  without  a bottle  of  Mustang 
Liniment. 

Occasions  arise  for  its  use  almost  every  day. 

All  ^ruggists  and  dealers  have  it. 


, Philip  Armour,  of  Chicago,  says:  “Pierre  will  be  the  next  large  city  in  the  Missouri  Valley.”  Population 
to-day,  5,000;  one  year  ago,  1,500. 

A wonderfully  fertile  country  tributary;  abundant  coal  within  sixty  to  eighty  miles. 

The  Capital  of  South  Dakota,  which  state  in  1888  raised  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  20,000,000  bush- 
els of  corn.  A state,  too,  that  in  1870  had  6,000  population,  and  to-day  has  over  1,000  Sunday-schools. 

Pierre  is  to  be  to  South  Dakota  what  Omaha  is  to  Nebraska,  Denver  to  Colorado,  Detroit  to  Michigan, 
etc. ; that  is,  the  commercial  and  wholesale  center. 

Investments.— A.  few  hundred  dollars  invested  here  now,  and  allowed  to  remain  a few  years,  will  both 
please  you  and  surprise  you.  I shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  parties  thinking  of  making  investments. 

• CHAS.  L.  HYDE,  Pierce,  S.  Dale. 

„ _ REFERENCES:  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Blackburn,  President  of  Presbyterian  College,  Pierre;  Rot.  Dr.  James  0.  Jackson  DansviJie  N Y • 
R.  F.  Pettigrew,  U.  S.  Senator  from  South  Dakota;  B.  J.  Templeton,  President  National  Bank  of  Commerce  ’ ’ " ' 1 ’ 
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County  Superintendents  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Illinois  are  busy  now,  holding  Centrals  and  Final  Ex- 
aminations. More  of  these  examinations  will  be  held 
this  year  than  ever  before.  The  plan  of  grading  the 
country  schools  continues  to  grow  in  favor  with  the 
people  wherever  superintendents  and  teachers  enter 
earnestly  and  conscientiously  into  the  work. 


The  Central  Illinois  Teachers’  Association  will 
hold  its  eighth  annual  meeting  in  Decatur,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  March  18th  and  19th.  The  meetings 
of  this  association  are  profitable  to  all  classes  of  teach- 
ers—teachers  of  rural  schools  as  well  as  those  of  city. 
Reduced  rates  will  be  given  by  the  railroads  and  ho- 
tels, and  as  Decatur  is  a railroad  center  and  easy,  of 
access  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  there  should  be  a 
large  attendance. 


Many  persons  will  teach  their  first  school  this 
spring.  Each  of  them  will  want  to  subscribe  for  one 
or  more  educational  periodicals.  Our  agents  should 
not  fail  to  attend  every  teachers’  examination,  or  in- 
stitute of  their  respective  counties,  and  look  after  the 
interests  of  The  School  News.  Present  the  journal 
on  its  real  merits.  Make  no  overdrawn  statements 
about  it.  Do  not  promise  a magazine  equal  in  size 
and  appearance  to  the  ‘-Century.”  Be  business-like 
but  be  honest. 


Who  are  in  arrears  on  subscrip- 

— r ; — : tions  will  greatly  accommodate 

us  by  remitting  the  amount  due  on  or  before  Satur- 
day, March  12th,  or  at  least  writing  us,  stating  when 
remittance  can  be  made.  We  think  this  request  is 
not  unreasonable,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  every 
subscriber  should  not  cheerfully  comply  with  it.  Be- 
ginning on  Monday,  March  14th,  we  shall  go  through 
our  subscription  books  and  send  out  statements  to  all 
who  are  in  arrears  and  who  have  not  fixed  a definite 
time  for  making  payment.  By  remitting  on  or  before 
the  12th,  you  will  help  in  saving  us  much  valuable 
time  and  many  dollars  of  postage,  and  yourself  the 
annoyance  of  receiving  a “dun.”  We  wish  to  state 
further,  that  in  dealing  with  scores  of  agents  and 
thousands  of  subscribers,  mistakes  are  made  occasion- 
ally— sometimes  at  this  office,  sometimes  by  an  agent 
sometimes  by  a subscriber.  Therefore,  if  you  should 
receive  a “dun”  that  is  not  due  you,  do  not  become 
angry  and  denounce  the  publisher  of  The  School 
News  as  the  most  dishonest  person  in  all  the  world 
and  send  us  a letter  of  abusive  language,  but  with  a 
spirit  of  charity  toward  erring  humanity  that  should 
characterize  the  true  teacher,  kindly  write  us,  explain- 
ing the  matter,  and  if  the  mistake  is  ours  we  will 
correct  it,  refund  your  postage,  apologize,  and  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  dealing  with  us  with  true  Chris- 
tian courtesy.  It  is  our  greatest  desire  to  be  strictly 
honest,  and  we  take  every  possible  precaution  to  avoid 
mistakes. 
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GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Continued  from  February  Number. 

The  following  statements  from  County  Superin- 
tendents are  taken  from  the  Illinois  School  Report 
for  1889-90.  We  ask  a thoughtful  perusal  of  them 
by  every  Superintendent  who  is  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  rural  schools  of  his  county. 

More  of  our  large  boys  and  girls  are  remaining  in 
the  schools.  More  of  them  start  early  in  September. 

A large  majority  of  the  schools  began  early  in  Sep- 
tember with  the  course.  Nearly  all  are  following  the 
Course  of  Study,  though  a few  teachers  do  not  attend 
to  it  very  closely.  All  our  graded  schools  but  one  are 
more  or  less  closely  adapting  themselves  to  it.  Noth- 
ing the  State  Department  has  ever  done  has  helped 
me  so  much  as  the  issue  of  the  State  Course  of  Studj . 
It  unifies  and  directs  the  work  along  definite  lines  and 
demands  results  not  only  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, but  of  increased  power  and  mental  strength. 
The  teacher  and  pupils  are  both  encouraged  by  seeing 
tangible  results.  Last  winter  795  pupils  were  exam- 
ined in  the  central  examinations,  240  of  whom  attend- 
ed the  final  examination,  March  14,  1890.  Quite  a 
large  number  studied  the  higher  course.  A second 
year  of  the  higher  course  has  been  instituted,  and 
many  of  the  older  pupils,  who  thought  their  school 
days  were  over,  are  now  in  school  working  on  advanc- 
ed studies.  It  is  not  intended  that  two  years’  wrork 
in  the  higher  course  shall  be  done  in  the  village  and 
country  schools  at  the  same  time.  This  would  intro- 
duce too  many  recitations.  The  plan  is  to  alternate 
them.  Last  year  our  best  schools  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  villages,  had  classes  in  algebra,  book- 
keeping, and  physiology.  This  year,  dropping  two  of 
these  studies,  all  who  have  passed  the  grammar  grades 
take  algebra,  zoology,  and  philosophy.  It  has  been 
found  advisable  to  give  two  years’  work  in  algebra  m 
order  to  secure  the  best  results.  It  is  the  only  study 
that  will  increase  the  number  of  recitations.  By  al- 
ternating the  seventh  and  eighth  years’  Avork  of  the 
grammar  grades  in  geography,  grammar,  and  history 
we  were  able  to  introduce  one  year’s  work  of  the 
higher  course,  and  now  by  continuing  this  plan  we 
are  able  to  secure  two  years’  work  beyond  the  com- 
mon branches  and  in  the  direction  of  the  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Of  course  all  schools  do  not  take  all 
this  work,  but  many  do,  and  the  rest  are  growing 
toward  it.  The  demand  for  capable  teachers  keeps 
pace  with  the  improvement  of  the  schools. — G.  R. 
Shawhan,  Co.  Sup't  Champaign  County. 

There  has  been  a strong  disposition  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  State  Course  of  Study,  and  the 
results  have  been  highly  encouraging. — R.  T.  Morgan, 
Co.  Sup't  Du  Page  County. 

Central  and  final  examinations  have  been  held  in 
the  rural  districts.  These  examinations  attracted  no 
little  attention  to  the  work  done  in  the  schools.— Jo- 
seph M.  Piper,  Co.  Sup't  Ogle  County. 

We  have  the  Course  of  Study  introduced  and  es- 
tablished to  stay,  with  the  monthly,  central,  and  final 
examinations;  all  opposition  to  the  above  “red  tape 


arrangements,”  as  they  were  called  at  first,  overcome. 
Our  State  Course  of  Study  is  giving  general  satisfac 
tion. — Miss  S.  May  Campbell,  Co.  Sup't  Putnam 
County. 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  progress  made  in  the 
past  four  vears  is  in  the  teaching  of  geography,  lan- 
guage, numbers  and  penmanship.  These  branches 
were  formerlv  taught  in  a haphazard  manner,  and  the 
improvement  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  use  of  the 
Course  of  Study.— Andrew  M.  Brook. s,  Co.  Sup't  San- 
gamon County. 

Central  and  final  examinations  have  been  held 
and  diplomas  granted  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
latter.  These  diplomas  admit  the  bearers  to  any  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  county,  and  the  Ireeport  high 
school  being  on  the  accredited  lists  of  several  state 
universities, we  have  a system  of  education  such  asHux- 
ley  represents  bv  his  “educational  ladder” — one  end 
in  the  gutter,  the  other  in  the  university,  and  every 
round  complete.  Though  somewhat  incomplete  in 
its  details,  it  is  quite  a stimulus  to  pupils  to  climb  the 
ladder  to  its  top  round.—  Perry  O.  Stiver,  Co.  Sup't 
Stephenson  County. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  steadily  improving. 
The  plan  of  grading  the  rural  schools,  which  has  been 
earnestly  pursued  in  the  county  during  the  past  four 
years,  has,  with  other  things,  produced  the  result  of 
'interesting  and  informing  the  general  public  m the 
objects  and  aims  of  our  public  schools.  It  has  quick- 
ened the  ambition  of  our  teachers.  And,  most  of  all, 
the  children  are  beginning  to  see  something  definite 
to  do— something  to  be  accomplished.—  L.  H.  Griffith, 
Co.  Sup't  Vermilion  County. 

A faithful  effort  has  been  made  to  use  the  State 
outline  of  study,  and  it  has  been  successfully  followed 
in  nearly  all  of  the  county  schools.  Modifications, 
however,  were  made  in  the  language  work  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years.  More  attention  was  given  to 
direct  language  exercises,  oral  and  written,  based  upon 
object  lessons.  General  analysis  of  the  thought  in 
easy  selections  was  required.  I regard  the  State  out- 
line of  6tudv  as  a valuable  aid  to  any  Superintendent 
in  managing  the  schools  of  a county.  If  every  school 
in  the  State  could  meet  its  general  requirements,  it 
would  place  the  country  schools  of  Illinois  in  a very 
creditable  position. — A.  G.  Lane,  Co.  Sup  t Cook 
County. 


Three  years  ago  we  adopted  the  “Manual  and 
Guide”  system,  followed  the  next  year  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  “State  Course . ” In  this  I feel  that 
we  have  been  quite  successful . Our  teachers  took 
hold  of  the  work  with  a will,  directors  were  ever  ready 
to  furnish  material  for  carrying  out  the  plan,  pupils 
became  more  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  and  by  it  the 
Superintendent  has  been  able  to  be  more  thorough  in 
his supervision.  — K.  W . Orr,  Co.  Supt.  Christian  Co. 


There  is  no  place  in  which  the  individuality  of  the 
eacher  can  so  make  itself  felt,  and  in  which  the  in- 
lividuality  of  the  child  is  so  thoroughly  alive  as  in  the 
irimary  room. — Sabin. 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  A TEACHER'S 
COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

By  E.  E.  Van  Ci.eve,  Carmi,  111. 

The  teacher  should  be  a student.  The  words 
Education  and  Educator  mean  more  to-day  than  ever 
before.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  school-keeper 
who  had  mastered  the  spelling-book  and  the  “rule  of 
three"  could  overawe  the  whole  parish  with  a few 
words  of  unintelligible  Latin,  or  still  more  unintelli- 
gible English.  The  trend  of  educational  thought  is 
not  only  onward  but  upward,  and  the  people  are  de- 
manding a higher  grade  of  work  and  workmen  this 
year  than  they  did  last.  Many  and  great  are  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  school-keeping 
was  confined  to  cripples  whose  only  source  of  support 
consisted  of  a little  book  learning,  worn-out  or  half- 
paid  preachers,  and  bankrupt  gentlemen,  who  thus 
managed  to  live  on  without  giving  up  all  of  their 
gentiiiiy.  The  demand  of  to-day,  which  is  growing 
stronger  and  more  general  year  by  year,  is  for  men 
and  women  of  culture,  ability,  and  energy.  The  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  teacher’s  work  has  grown 
among  the  people,  and  many  have  been  impressed 
with  he  inconsistency  of  entrusting  to  weaklings  that 
work  wnich  is  not  only  more  important  but  also  more 
difficult  than  any  other.  The  idea  that  it  takes  a man 
to  take  care  of  my  horses,  but  any  boy  or  girl  can  look 
after  my  children  and  those  of  my  neighbors,  is  fast 
going  out  of  date.  More  positions  are  open  every 
year  for  teachers  who  are  holding  up  the  standard, 
and  holding  it  up  on  new  and  advanced  grounds.  The 
need  of  the  schools  to-day  is  educators  who  are  edu- 
cated themselves;  trainers  who  have  themselves  been 
trained.  The  education  that  is  thus  in  demand  is  not 
that  which  is  being  extensively  advertised,  together 
with  board,  lodging,  and  incidentals  at  so  much  a 
term,  with  the  additional  inducement  of  a full  four- 
^ ear  course  in  two  years.  Any  man  of  good  common 
sense  knows  that  this  last  is  an  impossibility,  and  the 
school  that  advertises  thus  is  only  advertising  itself  a 
fraud.  There  are  schools  within  1.000  miles  of  En- 
field whose  proprietors  are  getting  rich  by  starving 
their  students,  physically  and  intellectually,  at  a low 
rate  of  tuition.  Nor  yet  are  our  normal  schools  and 
universities,  which  have  done  and  are  doing  so  much 
to  raise  the  educational  standard  of  the  country,  fully 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  time.  In  addition  to  the 
training  thus  gained,  the  teacher  needs  a knowledge 
of  men  and  things, — not  as  they  have  been,  nor  as 
they  may  or  should  be,  but  as  they  are;  he  needs  the 
culture  and  the  enthusiasm  that  are  only  gained  by 
the  earnest  soul  seeking  for  the  truth,  and,  finding  it. 
In  the  waiks  of  life,  in  the  workshop  or  the  office,  at 
the  desk  or  on.  the  farm,  whatever  the  environment 
may  be,  it  cannot  more  than  dimly  veil  the  truth  from 
the  soul  of  the  earnest  man. 

You  may  teach  the  schoolboy  of  to-day  all  that 
was  known  by  the  scholars  of  20  years  ago,  and  he 
will  still  be  ignorant  of  many  useful  and  necessary 
things.  If  you  succeed  in  teaching  ydur  advanced 
class  in  school  this  year  all  you  learned  at  college  last 
year,  you  have  not  nearly  done  your  duty  by  them. 

A ay,  even  if  you  teach  your  pupils  to-morrow  what 
you  know  to-day,  you  may  be  not  onlv  behind  the 
times  but  inexcusably  and  vitally  wrong"  The  teacher 


who  conducts  a recitation  entirely  from  notes  prepared 
by  himself  the  day  before,  may  be  as  wrong  as  the  one 
who  holds  in  his  hand  a text-book  published  one,  two, 
or  five  years  before.  The  teacher  should  begin  the 
recitation  with  his  mind  concentrated  upon  the  sub- 
jects to  be  presented.  He  should  be  able  to  think 
while  standing  on  his  feet  before  the  class.  And  he 
should  be  prepared  to  give,  and  should  give  to  them, 
day  after  day,  the  best  products  of  his  investigations. 
The  world  moves;  not  once  a year,  nor  once  a day;  it 
moves.  A man  may  go  to  sleep  enjoying  the  posses- 
sion and  full  understanding  of  a scientific  fact,  and 
awake  to  find  it  all  a mistake.  The  words,  “Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,”  apply  nowhere  so 
appropriately  as  to  the  work  of  the  progressive  teacher. 

While  the  teacher  should  be  a woman  or  man  of 
a liberal  education,  who  knows  something  of  the 
events  and  mysteries  of  the  past,  it  is  more  necessary 
that  he  should  be  a student  tban  a scholar.  The  ideal 
teacher  is  not  satisfied  with  the  secrets  of  the  past, 
but  is  constantly  grappling  and  overc.oming  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present,  and  thus  preparing  himself  for 
the  greater  demands  of  the  future.  Of  all  seekers 
after  truth,  the  most  earnest  and  diligent  should  be 
those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  work  of 
that  greatest  of  all  callings — the  training  of  the 
children. 

A course  of  study  is  necessary  to  the  teacher.  It 
is  now  a generally  accepted  fact  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  in  school  work  by  having  a definite  and 
wisely-prepared  course  of  study,  and  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  the  habits 
formed  in  school  go  with  us  through  life  unless  cor- 
rected by  careful  self-training.  If  the  habit  of  read- 
ing and  studying  methodically  is  a valuable  one,  and 
we  know  it  is,  to  whom  is  it  more  helpful  or  more 
necessary  than  to  the  teacher? 

The  teacher  should  follow  a course  of  study  which 
is  not  that  of  a specialist.  A specialty,  like  a sore 
finger,  is  sure  to  receive  more  attention  than  all  the 
others  combined.  A great  deal  has  been  said,  and 
appropriately  said,  against  the  use  of  our  public 
schools  as  training  schools  for  inexperienced  boys  and 
girls  who  wish  to  become  teachers  cheaply.  Even  our 
legislators  have  become  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
matter  to  take  the  first  step  in  the.  right  direction  by 
raising  the  minimum  age  of  persons  receiving  license 
to  teach.  It  is  high  time  something  equally  emphatic 
was  said  and  done,  against  using  the  public  schools  as 
training  schools  for  specialists.  The  illustration  that 
has  been  used  so  often  and  so  well,  that  it  would  be 
criminal  for  any  one  to  learn  medicine  or  surgery  by 
practicing  without  any  previous  preparation,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  specialist.  If  a man  has  made 
a special  study  of  the  eye,  the  throat,  or  the  teeth,  or 
of  any  particular  disease,  would  it  not  be  just  as  crim- 
inal for  him  to  undertake  a general  practice  to  pay 
expenses,  while  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of 
his  specialty?  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  find- 
ing fault  with  specialists,  for  we  must  now,  as  in  the 
past,  look  to  them  for  a great  deal  of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  information  we  are  to  obtain  upon  some 
of  the  great  branches  of  study.  They  are  all  right  in 
their  place;  but  the  position  of  superintendent,  or 
principal,  or  teacher  in  our  public  schools  is  not  their 
place.  The  man  who  does  not  think  enough  of  his 
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specialty  to  sacrifice  some  time  and  money  for  the 
sake  of  mastering  it,  is  not  likely  to  make  much  of  a 
success  as  a specialist  or  as  a generalist. 

The  teacher’s  course  of  study  should  not  be  too 
professional.  Probably  no  special  branch  of  literature 
has  lately  had  so  rapid  a growth  as  professional  read- 
ing for  teachers.  The  amount  of  professional  study 
done  by  teachers,  and  the  good  thereby  done  to  our 
schools,  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  The  life  and  writ- 
ings of  David  P.  Page  are  giving  out  their  wealth  of 
practical  suggestion  and  inspiration  to  thousands  of 
new  teachers  every  year.  The  works  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel,  with  their  keen  insight  into  child -nature 
and  their  helpful  methods,  are  constantly  extending 
their  sphere  of  usefulness.  And  with  these,  the  works 
of  Comenius,  Bacon,  Spencer,  Locke,  and  the  more 
numerous  educational  writers  of  later  years,  the  pres- 
ent status  and  trend  of  educational  thought,  and  the 
newest  discoveries  and  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching,  which  are  so  thoroughly  presented  in  our 
educational  journals;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  kindly 
helpful  work  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Beading  Circle; 
all  these  are  helping  to  put  within  the  reach  of  every 
teacher  the  means  of  helping  to  raise  the  educa- 
tional standard  of  the  state  by  raising  his  own.  But 
some  teachers  have  been  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  reading  professional  literature  that 
they  are  in  great  danger  of  neglecting  other  and  still 
more  important  branches,  the  result  being  that  they 
grow  one-sided  intellectually.  The  man  whose  mind 
is  developed  only  from  a professional  standpoint,  is 
at  best  only  half  a man,  and  no  half-man  is  capable 
of  teaching  a successful  school.  A strictly  profes- 
sional education  is  too  narrow  for  any  one,  and  espe- 
cially for  a teacher. 

The  teacher  should  have  his  mind  well  stored  with 
general  information,  and  should  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  illustrate  and  emphasize  an  important  point  by 
means  of  a short  and  impressive  story.  The  neces- 
sary brevity  of  text- books,  and  the  poor  judgment  of 
some  authors  or  compilers  as  to  which  points  are  most 
important,  leave  a great  deal  to  be  supplied  by  the 
teacher.  By  being  ready  in  such  cases,  the  teacher 
gains  three  important  ends:  1st.  An  increase  of  in- 
terest and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  class.  2d.  The 
possession  of  this  knowledge  insures  respect  for  the 
teacher.  3d.  The  point  under  consideration  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

Our  responsibilities  are  measured  by  our  oppor- 
tunities. This  applies  not  only  to  our  daily  work  in 
the  school-room,  but  more  especially  to  our  oppor- 
tunities for  preparation.  The  teacher  who  has  not 
read  Shakespeare  has  not  lived  up  to  his  opportunity. 
Not  one  who  has  lived  25  years  or  more  without 
knowing  something  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demos- 
thenes, has  discharged  his  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  preparation.  The  American  teacher  who  has  not 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Irving  and  Longfellow, 
Lowell  and  Emerson,  Holmes  and  Whittier,  has  not 
only  been  neglectful  of  his  own  interest  and  that  of 
his  school,  but  has  shown  himself  to  be  wanting  in 
patriotism. 

The  teacher’s  field  of  opportunity  is  as  broad  as 
the  universe,  and  his  responsibility  as  boundless. 
Many  are  prone  to  excuse  themselves  for  lack  of 
thorough  preparation  by  pleading  lack  of  opportunity, 


or  what  is  still  more  pitiful,  lack  of  ability.  Much 
that  is  attributed  to  lack  of  opportunity  or  ability,  is 
entirely  the  result  of  a lack  of  will.  He  who  has  the 
will  rarely  if  ever  is  lacking  in  ability,  and  will  always 
find  or  make  the  opportunity. 

Every  teacher  should  be  a student  of  philosophy, 
which  Emerson  defines  as  “The  account  which  the 
human  mind  gives  to  itself  of  the  constitution  of  the 
world.”  He  says  that  Plato,  the  representative  phi- 
losopher, became  Europe,  and  philosophy  and  almost 
literature,  because  he  could  define.  Why  could  he 
define?  Because  he  thoroughly  understood.  Why, 
again?  Because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  knowing 
or  believing  what  was  told  him,  but  by  earnest  and 
thorough  investigation  he  found  the  truth  for  him- 
self. Plato  had  the  two  conditions  necessary  to  make 
him  the  ideal  philosopher:  first,  Socrates  for  a teacher; 
second,  a spirit  of  inquiry,  which  was  never  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  a complete  grasping  of  the 
truth.  Given,  another  Socrates,  and  another  Plato  is 
no  longer  impossible.  Give  us  teachers  who  are  will- 
ing to  spend  their  lives  in  earnestly  seeking  the  truth, 
and  we  shall  have  pupils  who  know  the  truth,  and 
whose  lives  and  works  shall  be  the  light  of  generations 
to  come. 

When  teachers  are  confronted  with  their  respon- 
sibility as  to  preparation  for  their  work,  many  throw 
up  their  hands  in  dismay  and  sav:  “If.  is  too  much. 
We  can  never  accomplish  it.”  The  mountain  is  in- 
surmountable only  to  the  new-c<>mer  or  the  sluggard. 
It  does  not  for  a moment  daunt  the  traveler  or  the 
guide.  Few  teachers  have  taught  five  years  without 
throwing  away  enough  time  to  have  made  themselves 
well  acquainted  with  the  masters  in  every  branch  of 
literature.  The  opportunity  which  they  declare  has 
been  wanting,  has  only  been  overlooked  or  wasted. 
Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  even  good 
literature  is  so  plentiful  and  so  cheap  as  to  leave  no 
one  without  the  facilities  for  growth.  In  our  great 
calling,  the  very  best  we  can  do  is  our  duty.  All  the 
means  at  hand  must  be  used  to  their  fullest  capabil- 
ities, if  we  are  to  be  prepared  for  our  work. 

The  teacher  should  study  books,  for  through 
them  we  form  the  acquaintance  of  great  minds  of 
past  and  present  times.  Books  and  writers  on  edu- 
cational subjects  have  multiplied  in  quantity  without 
decreasing  in  quality.  Students  of  psychology  are 
more  active  and  earnest  in  their  researches  than  any 
of  past  times,  and  readers  have  many  authors  from 
which  they  may  choose  without  fear  of  drawing  a 
blank  Our  school  courses  of  study  include  only  a 
small  part  of  history,  literature,  and  science,  and  it 
devolves  upon  the  teacher  to  piece  out  and  explain 
the  relation  and  connection  of  this  small  part  to  the 
great  whole.  The  timely  aid  of  fiction  and  poetry 
may  often  apply  best  to  history  or  science.  Bead 
Hume  or  Macaulay  for  a complete  history  of  Eng- 
land, but  if  you  would  have  great  events  or  persons 
in  English  history  impressed  on  the  mind,  read  Shake- 
speare or  Scott.  If  you  would  study  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  the  British  masses,  read  Burns  and 
Dickens  and  Goldsmith. 

We  should  read  educational  journals,  for  in  them 
we  have  the  best  results  of  the  experience  of  our 
brethren  in  the  work,  whose  difficulties  and  problems 
are  the  same  as  our  own,  and  whose  suggestions  and 
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hints  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  and  inspiring  to  us. 
Educational  journalism  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of 
the  strong  pillars  of  our  public  schools.  School  men 
are  the  largest-hearted  people  living.  Through  the 
medium  of  school  journal^  they  are  giving  us  their 
best  and  grandest  thoughts,  pouring  their  treasures 
into  our  laps,  as  it  were,  until  we  often  undervalue 
them  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  * * * * 

Let  ns  study  nature,  who  alone  of  all  teachers 
never  makes  a mistake,  and  cannot  lead  us  astray. 
The  mere  book  student  may  be  entirely  without  true 
education.  The  college  graduate,  who  is  a mere  stu- 
dent of  books,  is  not  so  well  educated  as  the  wide- 
awake  farm  boy.  The  one  believes  a good  deal,  the 
other  knows  something;  the  one  forms  fine  theories, 
the  other  comes  to  solid  conclusions.  One  reasons 
upon  impossible  theorems,  the  other  masters  actual 
problems.  Books  not  associated  with  external  ideas 
are  lifeless  things.  He  who  reads  may  become  schol- 
arly; he  who  observes  will  become  shrewd;  he  who 
reads  and  observes  is  wise. 

Let  us  study  the  mind  of  the  child,  which  con- 
tains in  embryo  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  man. 
And  above  all,  and  more  than  all,  we  should  learn 
from  Him  who,  when  asked  who  should  be  the  great- 
est, took  a little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
them. 


OUTLINES  IN  GO  ROY'S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  111. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Memory. 

1 1  Elements  of  memory. 

I2  Ketention. 

2 2  Reproduction. 

3 2  Recognition. 

4 2  Localization. 

21  Retention. 

I2  Literal  meaning. 

2 2  The  image  is  not  retained. 

3 2 What  is  retained? 

4 2 Socrates. 

3l  Reproduction. 

1 2 Laws  of  association. 

I3  Contiguity. 

2 3  Similarity. 

4*  Recognition. 

I2  Association  by  similarity. 

5l  Localization. 

I2  Association  by  contiguity. 

2 2 How  ideas  are  retrojected. 

I3  Common  characteristics  of  images — temporal 
signs. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory. 

1 1  The  comparative  educational  value  of  mechanical 
and  logical  association. 

I2  Quotation  from  Henry  IV. 

2 1  Reasons  for  cultivating  the  logical  memory. 

1 2 Apprehension  of  inner  relations. 

I3  Difference  between  the  wise  and  unwise. 

2 3  History. 

2 2  Interest. 

1 3 It  helps  memory. 

2 3 It  helps  to  make  our  pupils  studious  for  life. 


3 2 One  can  use  what  he  knows. 

1 3 Edmund  Burke. 

31  “Great  memory,  little  wit.”  Explain. 

4 1 The  memory  of 
1 2 Educated  persons. 

2 2 Youths. 

32  Uneducated  persons.  ' 

5 1 The  different  memories. 

6 1 How  Dr.  Harris  cultivated  his  mechanical  mem- 
ory. 

7 1 When  to  use  verbal  memory. 

I2  Fitch. 

2 2 Compayre. 

3 2 Memory  gems. 

8 1 Memory  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

I2  He  must  see  clearly  the  difference  between  me- 
chanical and  logical  memory. 

2 2 He  must  have  the  facts  arranged  logically  in  his 
own  mind. 

I3  Pestalozzi. 

2 3  Arithmetic. 

3 3  History. 

4 3  Geography. 

5 3 Suggestive  Question  Ho.  4. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Imagination. 

ll  Definition. 

2 1 Image-making  faculty. 

3 1 Kinds  of  imagination. 

I2  Reproductive. 

2 2 Constructive. 

4 1 Difference  between  reproductive  imagination  and 
memory. 

I2  Which  exists  first? 

2 2 Elements  of  memory. 

3 2 Elements  of  imagination. 

5 1 V oluntary  attention  and  imagination.  Illustration. 
61  Hon- voluntary  attention  and  constructive  imagi- 
nation. Illustration. 

7 1 The  test  of  the  kind  of  imagination. 

8 1 Constructive  imagination. 

I2  Reading. 

2 2 Conversation. 

3 2 Solving  problems. 

4 2 Kepler. 

5 2 How  a child  learns  the  meaning  of  words. 

6 2 Who  use  constructive  imagination. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Imagination. 

1 1 The  popular  idea  of  what  imagination  is. 

2 1 Constructive  imagination. 

I2  Its  lower  and  higher  powers. 

2 2 Why  great  works  of  art  are  so  often  not  proper- 
ly appreciated. 

3 2 Feeling. 

I3  Passive  imagination. 

I4  What  facts  are  imaged? 

I6  What  facts  influence  belief? 

2 3 Dangers. 

I4  Anxiety  to  believe  a particular  thing. 

I6  Partisans. 

2 4  Building  air  castles. 

3 4  Reading  novels. 

4 4  Sully. 

5 4 The  Russian  lady. 
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4 2 The  purpose  of  novel-reading. 

I3  Willing. 

31  Importance  of  imagination. 

4l  The  danger  to  specialists. 

I2  In  mathematics. 

2 2  In  literature. 

3 2  In  science.  ' 

4 2 In  psychology. 

5 1 Breadth  of  culture. 

I2  Explanation. 

2 2 History. 

3 2 Geography. 

I3  Dr.  Arnold. 

6 1 Material  for  making  images. 

7 1 Importance  of  questioning. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Conception. 

1 1  General  and  particular  names. 

2 1  Definition  of  conception. 

3 1 Steps  in  perception  on  the  beginning  of  knowledge. 
I2  Definite  sensations. 

2 2  Localizing  sensations. 

3 2 Grouping  sensations  and  regarding  them  as 
qualities  of  external  objects. 

4 1 In  what  does  the  knowledge  of  an  individual  “dog” 
consist? 

I2  Grouping  sensations,  of  color  and  touch  with 
the  name  “dog.” 

1 3 An  indefinite  number  of  sensations  more  or 
less  closely  resembling  each  other. 

5 1 When  a child  begins  to  talk,  it  calls  all  men  papa 
indiscriminately. 

1 2 First  theory. 

2 2 Second  theory. 

I3  Hamilton. 

2 3  The  first  knowledge  of  children  is  confused 
because  of  resemblance. 

I4  Because  he  perceives  resemblances  more 
easily  than  differences. 

2 4  Confusing  a stranger  with  one  whom  we 
know  well. 

I5  Perez. 

.34  The  first  knowledge  of  children  is  not  of 
individuals.  Why? 

4 4 It  is  not  of  classes.  Why? 

5 4 Class-images. 

GRAMMAR. — SE  VENTH  YEAR. 


By  H.  H.  S.,  Decatur,  111. 

The  adverb,  preposition,  and  interjection  is  the 
work  for  March.  Below  is  an  outline  for  the  adverb, 
but  as  the  preposition  and  interjection  are  more  easily 
understood  I will  take  up  no  more  space  for  them. 
The  adverb  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  so  do  not  leave  it  till  you  are  able  to  recog- 
nize it  wherever  you  see  it. 

ADVERB. 

I1  Modifies 

1 2  A verb. — Trains  run  swiftly. 

2 2 An  adjective. — The  apples  are  very  sour. 

3 2 A participle. — The  farmer  suddenly  appearing, 
we  left. 

4 2 An  adverb. — The  coat  fits  quite  well. 

2 1 Adverbial  idea  may  be  expressed  by 
l2  A word. — It  is  very  cold. 


2 2 A phrase.— He  went  to  the  city. 

32  A clause. — He  will  go  when  he  comes. 

31  Classes. 

I2  Time. — Answers  questions. 

I3  When? — Come  early. 

23  How  long?  It  is  lost  forever. 

3 3  How  often?  He  seldom  comes. 

2 2 Place. — Answers  questions. 

I3  Where? — Come  here. 

2 3  Whither?  Whither  goest  thou? 

33  Whence? — Whence  and  what  art  thou? 

32  Cause. — Answers  questions. 

I3  Why? — W hy  do  so? 

23  Wherefore? — Wherefore  dost  thou  doubt? 

42  Manner. — Answers  questions. 

1 3 In  what  manner? — He  rides  gracefully. 

52  Degree. — Answers  questions. 

I3  How  much? — The  knife  is  too  dull. 

41  Comparison. 

I2  Degrees. 

I3  Positive. — Soon. 

23  Comparative. — Sooner. 

3 3 Superlative. — Soonest. 

2 2 Kinds. 

1 3 Increasing. — Far,  farther,  farthest. 

2 3 Decreasing. — Near,  nearer,  nearest. 

3 2 Methods. 

I3  Different  words. — much,  more,  most. 

2 3 Different  terminations. — fast,  faster,  fastest. 
3 3 Prefixes. — wisely,  more  wisely,  most  wisely. 

5 1 Exercises 

l2  Write  five  sentences  containing  adverbs  of  time. 
2 2 Ditto  adverbs  of  place. 

3 2 Ditto  adverbs  of  manner. 

4 2 Ditto  adverbs  of  degree. 

5 2 Three  containing  adverbs  of  cause. 

62  Ten  sentences  using  adverbs  interrogatively.  1 
7 2 Write  five  sentences  containing  an  adverb  mod- 
ifying a verb. 

8 2 Ditto  modifying  a participle. 

9-1  Ditto  modifying  an  adjective. 

10*  Ditto  modifying  an  adverb. 

11*  Write  adverbial  phrases  and  clauses  after  sen- 
tences similar  to  the  following: 
l3  The  trees  bud. 

2 3 The  trees  bud  in  the  spring-time. 

3 3 The  trees  bud  when  spring  comes. 

12*  Write  five  original  sentences  each  containing  an 
adverbial  phrase. 

13*  Ditto  containing  an  adverbial  clause. 

14*  Write  a list  of  adverbs  and  underline  those 
which  may  be  used  as  conjunctions. 

15*  Write  comparison  of  all  in  the  above  list  that 
will  admit  of  it. 

16*  Mark  with  a plus  sign  all  in  the  same  list  that 
may  also  be  used  as  adjectives. 

17 * Pick  out  and  parse  all  adverbs  in  readers. 

Don’t  forget  that  “Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,” 
for  if  there  is  a place  where  a little  spice  is  needed,  it 
is  in  the  average  grammar  class. 


The  education  of  most  value  for  guidance  must 
at  the  same  time  be  the  education  of  most  value  for 
discipline. — Spencer. 

He  who  does  not  remember  his  own  childhood 
is  unfit  for  the  school-room. — Hewett. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  SMALL  BOTTLES. 


Recently  we  received  a copy  of  The  Teachers' 
Echo  ( without  an  apostrophe  in  “teachers”),  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Vol.  L,  No.  1,  January  1,  1892.  On  page  6 we 
find  the  following  interesting  article: 


Lessons  on  the  Products. 

On  a shelf  in  one  corner  of  the  school  room  we  noticed  about  fifty 
small  bottles,  holding  two  or  three  fluid  ounces.  Upon  examination 
we  found  that  they  contained  specimens  of  seeds  of  the  principal 
■ plants  and  were  properly  labeled.  All  or  nearly  all  of  the  following 
kinds  of  seeds  were  in  the  collection: 

1-  Oorn,  11.  Rice,  21.  Cabbage, 

2.  Wheat,  12.  Cotton,  22.  Beans, 

3.  Oats,  13.  Tobacco,  23.  Peas, 

4.  Rye,  14.  Broom  Corn,  24.  Watermelon, 

5.  Barley,  15.  Orange,  25.  Squash, 

6-  Flax,  16.  Lemon,  26.  Grape, 

7.  Hemp,  17.  Clover,  27.  Apple, 

8.  Sugarcane,  18.  Timothy,  28.  Allspice, 

9 Coffee,  19.  Sweet  Corn,  29.  Black  Pepper, 

mi  10.  lea,  20.  Beet,  30.  Cloves. 

Die  seeds  were  used  to  suggest  the  study  of  the  plants  which  they 
produced.  For  instance,  the  coffee  plant  would  be  the  topic  of  a Gen- 
eral lesson  at  one  time,  the  rice  plant  at  another  time,  etc. 

Also,  these  seeds  were  used  in  the  study  of  geography.  If  the 
products  of  the  United  States  was  the  topic  for  recitation,  an  open 
geography  representing  the  U.  S.  map  would  be  laid  on  the  table  in 
front  of  the  class.  One  pupil  would  take  the  bottle  of  cotton  seed  and 
place  a seed  on  each  state  noted  for  the  production  of  that  article:  an- 
other  would  take  the  hemp  seed,  another  the  rice,  etc. 

Every  school  can  make  a collection  of  seeds  without  expense 
Try  it.— [The  Primary  School. 


In  The  School  News  for  November,  1891,  we 
gave  some  interesting  history  about  this  article,  and 
stated  that  it  had  been  copyrighted  by  The  Teacher 
company  of  New  York.  There  are  several  school 
journals  in  the  United  States  that  have  not  yet  pub- 
lished it,  and  the  company  holding  the  copyright  on 
the  article  might  find  it  profitable  to  have  a number 
of  electroplates  made,  and  offer  them  for  sale  to 
the  fraternity.  W e await  "Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  of  the  next 
school  journal  that  is  to  be  established,  when  we  hope 
to  see  “more  about  the  small  bottles.” 


ARITHMETIC-SIXTH  YEAR. 


By  H.  H.  S.,  Decatur,  111. 

“Introduction  to  Percentage”  and  “Trade  Dis- 
count” is  the  work  given  in  the  Manual  for  March; 
and,  as  the  pupil  is  about  to  enter  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  topics  in  arithmetic,  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  he  begin  right.  There  are  many  “short  meth- 
ods"’ in  percentage,  but  my  experience  has  shown  me 
that  they  are  not  so  desirable  for  begipners  as  some 
methods  that  are  longer  and  more  systematic.  In 
my  school  work,  my  best  success  in  teaching  percent- 
age has  resulted  from  using  solutions  similar  to  those 
given  in  the  following  problems: 

1.  Find  6#  of  $350. 

2.  Find  §#  of  $1200. 

3.  What  # of  $600  is  $360? 

4.  $50  is  5#  of  what  number? 

$990?'  What  nUmber  increased  b>T  10#  of  itself  equals 

6.  What  number  diminished  by  30#  of  itself 
equals  $560? 

Solutions: 

1.  100#=$350. 

1 %=jU  of  $350 =$3. 50. 

6#=$3.50x6=$21.00. 

2.  100#=$1200. 

i^— Totr  of  1200=$12. 

f*=t  of  $12=$7.5  J. 


3.  100#= $600. 
l#=Toir  of  $600=$6. 

$360=6=60#. 

4.  100#=the  required  number. 

5#=$50. 

l#=i  of  $50=$10. 

100#=$10x  100=$1000. 

5.  100#=the  required  number. 

100#+10#=110#. 

110#= $990. 
l#=rb  of  $990=$9. 

100# =$9xl00=$900. 

6.  100#=the  required  number. 

100#— 30#=70# 

70#=  $560. 
l#=-7-V  of  $560 =$8. 

100#=$8  x 100=$800. 

If  you  desire  “short  solutions,”  use  these: 

1.  $350x,06=$21.00. 

2.  $1200x.00625=$7.50. 

3.  $360=$600=.6  or  60. 

4.  $50-f-.05=$1000. 

5.  $990=1.10=$900. 

6.  $560-k70=$800. 

To  secure  neatness,  have  all  solutions  written  out 
on  paper  and  do  not  fail  to  notice  even  the  slightest 
mistake.  The  above  solutions,  with  slight  variations, 
may  be  adapted  to  Trade  Discount. 

Work  similar  to  the  following,  with  the  blanks 
filled  out  by  the  pupil,  will  furnish  variety: 


Base. 

Rate. 

Percentage 

Amount. 

Difference. 

$90 

361b. 

6# 

121b. 
320  gal. 

8# 

25# 

65# 

6# 

8# 

4# 

$875 

2590 

$890 ' 

$1242 

465.60 

375 

860 

$60 

120  bu. 

$660 

840  bu. 

Some  of  this  work  is  too  difficult  for  some  sixth 
grade  pupils;  so,  before  attempting  to  use  all  of  it, 
take  into  consideration  the  ability  of  your  class. 


MINUTE  EXERCISES. 


1 . How  many  feet  in  a mile? 

2 . How  many  acres  in  a section  of  land? 

3 . How  many  pounds  in  a barrel  of  flour? 

4.  Name  the  highest  denomination  of  paper 
money . 

5.  Name  the  highest  denomination  of  National 
Bank  Notes. 

6.  How  long  is  a span? 

7 . How  long  is  a brick? 

8 . How  many  pens  in  one  gross? 

9 . How  many  dozen  eggs  in  a great  gross? 

10 . How  far  is  a league? 

11 . Who  is  Vice  President? 
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12 . Who  is  Speaker  of  the  House? 

13 . How  many  U . S . Senators? 

14.  How  many  Representatives? 

15.  Who  is  Chief  Justice? 

16.  Can  a President  be  elected  a third  time? 

1 7 . Can  a foreigner  become  president  of  the  U . S . ? 

18.  Is  a woman  a’citizen? 

19.  What  is  the  pay  of  a Congressman? 

20 . Are  there  men  who  receive  more  annual  sal- 
ary than  the  President? 

21 . How  many  feet  in  one  acre? 

22 . How  many  rods  in  one  mile? 

23 . What  is  a score? 

24.  What  makes  a quire? 

25 . How  many  things  make  a set? 

26.  How  many  pounds  in  one  ton? 

27 . What  is  the  highest  gold  coin?  Silver? 

28.  What  is  the  lowest  silver  coin?  Gold? 

29 . Is  1900  a leap  year? 

30.  When  does  the  civil  day  begin? 

31 . What  is  a quadrant? 

32 . How  many  shingles  in  a bunch? 

33.  What  is  a shingle? 

34 . How  many  laths  in  a bundle? 

35 . How  long  is  a lath? 

36.  How  many  pounds  of  coal  in  a bushel? 

37.  What  weight  makes  a bushel  of  potatoes? 

38.  What  is  a fathom? 

39 . What  is  a carat? 

40.  How  many  sheets  in  one  ream? 

41.  How  many  sq.  chains  in  one  acre? 

42 . State  difference  between  long  and  common 

ton. 

43 . State  difference  between  Troy  and  Avoirdu- 
pois pound. 

44 . Give  number  of  school  section . 

45.  What  is  a cubit? 

46.  How  many  gallons  in  a barrel? 

47.  Name  lowest  piece  of  money  coined. 

48.  What  weight  makes  a barrel  of  beef? 

49.  How  many  cubic  in.  in  a bushel? 

50.  How  many  cubic  in.  in  one  gallon? 

Such  questions  as  the  above  on  arithmetic  or  his- 
tory make  excellent  reviews.  The  answers  to  consist 
of  only  one  word  or  written  in  figures. 

Have  slips  of  paper  or  slates  with  numbers  ready 
on  the  left  margin  before  beginning  to  give  questions. 
All  hands  ready,  the  questions  should  be  read  rapidly, 
not  giving  pupils  time  to  think  out  the  answers. 

They  should  know  these  things. 

Change  and  correct.  Ten  of  these  questions  can 
be  given  in  a minute.  John  F.  Wicks, 

Boody,  HI. 


A PRIZE. 

A year’s  subscription  to  the  School  Hews  will 
be  given  to  the  correct  list  of  answers  to  above  ques- 
tions first  received  from  a pupil  whose  teacher  is  a 
subscriber  to  this  journal.  Address  your  answers  to 
J,  F,  Wicks,  Boody,  HI.  Last  month  about  fifteen 
hundred  sets  of  answers  were  received  in  response  to 
our  prize  offer,  and  when  the  letters  began  to  pour  in 
by  every  mail,  Mr.  Wicks  realized  that  a joke  had  been 
played  on  him.  The  editor  is  hard- worked  and  can- 
not find  time  to  examine  and  check  up  the  hundreds 
of  lists  of  answers  that  are  sent  in  answer  to  our  prize 


offer.  Hence  we  requested  that  answers  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Wicks,  without  asking  his  consent  in  the  matter. 
He  took  the  joke  in  goodnature  and  enjoyed  the  work, 
and  this  month  we  hope  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  all  the  friends  who  contributed  last 
month,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  many  others. 

' Editor, 

HISTORY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Bv  H.  H.  S.,  Decatur,  111. 

The  following  is  from  “Normal  Outline  in  U.  S. 
History,”  by  G.  W.  Dunlavy,  Bushnell,  Illinois: 
Period  of  Constitution. 

I1.  George  Washington’s  administration. 

I2.  Time. 

22.  Politics. 

32.  Cabinet. 

42.  Policy. 

I3.  Home. 

23.  Foreign. 

52.  Measures. 

I3.  Financial. 

I4.  That  the  government  debt  should  be  paid 
in  full. 

24,  That  the  domestic  debt  should  be  paid  at 
par  value. 

34.  That  the  states’  debts  be  assumed  by  the 
national  government  and  paid. 

44.  U.  S.  Bank  established. 

I5.  Time;  Place. 

25.  Capital;  Organization. 

35.  Length  of  Charter. 

54.  Tariff. 

64.  Internal  revenue. 

74.  Establishment  of  a mint. 

23.  The  seat  of  government. 

33.  Treaties. 

I4.  With  Spain. 

24.  With  Algiers. 

34.  With  England,  Jay’s  Commercial. 

62.  Events. 

I3.  Whisky  Insurrection. 

I4.  Time. 

24.  Cause  and  result. 

23.  Foreign  difficulties. 

I4.  With  France. 

24.  With  England. 

33.  Indian  Confederation  broken. 

I4.  Time. 

24.  Cause  and  result. 

43.  — amendments  proposed  and  

adopted. 

53.  First  Census;  Population. 

63.  States  admitted. 

73.  Yellow  fever. 

83.  Cotton  gin  invented. 

93.  Washington’s  farewell  address. 

103.  Campaign  of  1796. 

I4.  Parties. 

24.  Candidates. 

34.  Issue. 

62.  Salaries  of  officers. 

I3.  President;  then,  now. 

23.  Vice  President;  then,  now. 

33.  Cabinet  Officer;  then,  now. 

43.  Senators;  then,  now. 
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53.  Representatives;  then,  now. 

63.  Chief  Justice. 

73.  Associate  justices. 

72.  Public  education. 

82.  Literature  and  fine  arts. 

2l.  John  Adams’s  administration. 

I2.  Time. 

22.  Politics. 

32.  Policy. 

42.  Measures. 

I3.  Alien  and  sedition  laws 
52.  Events. 

Teacher  supply  events.  Outline  other  adminis- 
trations in  a like  manner. 


II  1ST  OR  Y.— POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

By  H.  H.  S.,  Decatur,  111. 

Xo  pupil  should  study  history  without  obtaining 
a correct,  unbiased  knowledge  of  the  various  political 
parties  that  have  existed  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
If  you  have  not  taught  it,  the  following  outline  from 
‘•Xormal  Outline  in  History,”  by  G.  W.  Dunlavy, 
Bushnell,  111.,  will  be  an  excellent  review. 

The  Federal  Party. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Principles. 

3.  Leaders. 

4.  Presidents. 

5.  Causes  of  Downfall. 

The  Democratic — Republican  Party. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Principles. 

3.  Leaders. 

4.  Presidents. 

The  National  Republican  Party. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Principles. 

3.  Leaders. 

4.  Presidents. 

The  Anti-Masonic  Party. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Influence. 

Whig  Party. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Principles. 

3.  Leaders. 

4.  Presidents. 

5.  Causes  of  Downfall. 

The  Free  Soil  Party. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Principles. 

3.  Leaders. 

4.  Influence. 

The  Know-Nothing  or  American  Party. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Origin. 

3.  Principles. 

4.  Leaders. 

5.  Presidential  Candidate. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a day  nor  is  a character 
formed  in  one  round  of  the  sun.— Smith. 

There  is  just  one  safe  and  sure  ground  of  an 
American  Policy,  and  that  is  the  universal,  compul- 
sory,secular,  primary  education  of  the  people. -Ridpath. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  W.  J.  Brinckley,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  Natural  Sciences,  Austin 
College. 

CIRCULATION. 

The  Capillaries . — If  we  should  examine  the  va- 
rious tissues  of  the  body  we  shall  find  that  with  some 
few  exceptions  they  are  traversed  with  a net- work  of 
very  small  tubes  (capillaries)  which  surround  the  el- 
ements of  the  tissues.  This  is  beautifully  shown  by 
the  microscopic  examination  of  an  injected  specimen 
of  voluntary  muscles . 

These  little  tubes,  although  very  small,  vary  in 
size  from  that  so  small  that  one  red  corpuscle  can 
with  difficulty  pass  to  that  in  which  three  or  four 
may  pass  abreast. 

The  size,  too,  of  the  same  artery  will  vary  with 
blood  pressure,  and  by  this  means  become  distended. 

The  wall  of  the  true  capillaries  is  very  thin,  con- 
sisting of  a single  layer  of  spindle-shaped  cells  ce- 
mented together  so  as  to  form  a tube..  It  is  in  these 
small  tubes  the  work  of  the  interchange  of  the  mater- 
ials from  the  blood  and  the  tissues  takes  place. 
Through  these  thin  walls  the  blood  may  give  to  the 
cells  of  the  tissues  the  materials  they  need  for  their 
nutrition  and  work  and  the  cells  may  give  back  in  re- 
turn the  waste  products  of  its  activities  as  carbon,  di- 
oxide, etc . , to  the  blood . 

It  is  in  these  little  tubes  and  the  minute  capillaries 
that  the  great  work  of  the  blood  takes  place . 

The  walls  of  the  other  blood  vessels  are  too  thick 
for  the  blood  to  pass  through. 

In  many  parts  of  the  body  these  little  tubes  are 
so  numerous  that  the  tissues  could  not  be  pierced  by 
a needle  without  touching  one  of  them.  Coming  to 
these  from  the  heart  are  a system  of  tubes  (arteries) 
furnishing  the  channels  a supply  of  blood  to  the  cap- 
illaries. 

Going  from  them  to  the  heart  is  another  system 
of  vessels  (the  veins)  furnishing  the  channels  for  the 
drainage  of  the  waste  products  of  the  cells’  activities. 

Arteries. — The  wall  of  the  small  artery  which  is 
soon  to  break  up  into  capillaries  consists  of 

1.  An  inner  lining  of  cells  similar  to  that  making 
up  the  wall  of  the  capillary  resting  upon  a thm  trans- 
parent structureless  membrane  (basement  membrane). 

2.  A layer  made  up  of  connective  tissue  in  which 
are  imbedded  muscular  fibers  (middle  or  muscular 
coats). 

3.  A layer  of  connective  tissue  containing  a rela- 
tively large  number  of  elastic  fibers  (external  coat). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  this  increase  of 
thickness  is  to  render  the  walls  of  the  artery  less  per- 
meable and  power  of  the  interchange  of  materials 
through  its  walls  is  to  a great  degree  less. 

When  the  artery  breaks  up  into  capillaries  these 
coats  disappear,  the  muscular  coats  sometimes  continue 
for  a short  distance  and  all  that  is  left  of  the  outer 
coat  is  a little  connective  tissue. 

The  larger  arteries  resemble  the  smaller  arteries 
insofar  that  their  walls  may  be  considered  as  composed 
of  three  coats  but  each  of  these  coats  is  of  a more  or 
less  complex  nature  and  the  minor  details  of  their 
structure  differing  in  different  arteries. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  as  a general 
rule  the  muscular  fibers  in  the  small  arteries  bear  a 
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larger  proportion  to  the  elastic  in  the  larger  arteries. 

-The  Veins. — “These  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  so  very  widely  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a gen- 
eral description  of  a structure  suitable  to  all  veins.” 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  they  differ  from  the 
arteries  in  having  much  thinner  walls  and  in  those 
walls  containing  relatively  much  more  white  connect- 
ive tissue  and  much  less  yellow  elastic  tissue,  muscu- 
lar fibers  are  found  in  a larger  or  smaller  proportion. 

Valves. — Many  of  the  veins  are  provided  with 
pouch-like  folds  of  the  inner  coat.  The  mouth  of  the 
valve  is  directed  from  the  capillary  toward  the  heart. 
These  are  so  placed  that  in  case  of  re-flow  of  the  blood 
it  will  be  stopped  by  the  valve.  The  onward  pressure 
of  the  blood  by  means  of  the  valves  enables  it  to  be 
lifted  against  gravity. 

The  valves  are  absent  in  the  viscera  and  in  those 
veins  in  which  the  blood  is  not  forced  to  flow  against 
gravity.  They  are  therefore  found  in  greatest  nuni- 
ber  in  the  extremities. 

As  the  arteries  divide  their  united  calibre  in- 
creases so  that  the  channels  for  the  blood  flowing  from 
the  heart  may  be  represented  by  a funnel  with  wide 
portion  direct  from  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand  the 
veins  united  to  form  larger  ones  and  the  united  cali- 
bre becomes  less  so  that  they  could  be  represented  by 
a funnel  with  small  portion  direct  toward  the  heart. 
This  increased  and  decreased  calibre  has  a great  in- 
fluence upon  the  rate  of  flow  of  blood  in  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  total  capac- 
ity of  the  veins  far  exceeds  that  of  the  arteries.  In- 
deed nearly  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  may  be  forced 
into  the  portal  vein  and  its  branches. 

The  united  sectional  area  is  about  800  (?)  times 
that  of  the  aorta. 

The  elasticity  of  the  middle  and  the  muscular  el- 
ements of  the  middle  are  very  important  elements  in 
determining  the  constancy  of  the  flow  of  the  blood 
and  in  regulating  the  blood  pressure.  We  have  seen 
that  the  arteries  and  veins  are  capable  of  increase  of 
calibre.  The  question  might  naturally  arise  “Is  there 
any  way  in  which  their  size  may  be  regulated?” 
There  are  times  at  which  the  heart  must  do  more 
work  than  at  others.  Can  its  beat  be  so  regulated 
to  enable  it  to  do  the  extra  work?  Each  of  the  above 
questions  are  most  too  difficult  to  treat  in  the  present 
work,  but  there  are  a few  facts  which  we  must  know 
even  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  circulation. 

Each  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  arteries  are 
provided  with  two  kinds  of  nerve  fiber  (vaso-motor 
nerves)  the  one  causing  the  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibers  (vaso-constrictor)  coming  from  the  spinal 
cord  through  the  sympathetic  to  the  artery,  the  other 
causing  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibers  (vasodi- 
lators) coming  from  the  cranial  nerves  and  therefore 
medullated  fibers.  The  former  would  decrease  the 
size  of  the  artery  but  the  latter  would  increase  it. 

The  heart  is  also  governed  by  two  sets  of  fibers, 
the  inhibitory  fibers,  going  by  means  of  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory from  the  central  nervous  system — medullated 
fibers, — and  the  aumentory  fibers  coming  from  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  nerves, 
but  which  lose  their  medulla  before  they  reach  the 
heart.  The  stimulus  of  the  one  and  the  inhibition 
of  the  other  would  cause  an  increase  in  the  heart’s 


beat.  The  conditions  are  reversed,  the  result  would 
be  decrease  of  the  heart’s  beat. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

To  show  the  general  principle  of  circulation: 

Apparatus— A bulb  syringe,  two  yards  of  elastic 
rubber  tubing,  two  yards  of  inelastic  "rubber  tubing, 
short  pieces  of  glass  tubing  of  different  sizes,  some 
drawn  out  into  short  jets,  others  into  long  ones  of  al- 
most capillary  bore,  and  a basin  of  water. 

Manipulation. — 1.  Attach  to  one  end  of  the  sy- 
ringe the  inelastic  tubing;  now  place  the  other  end  of 
the  syringe  in  the  water.  Press  upon  the  bulb,  release 
the  pressure,  repeat  the  process  until  the  tube  is  full 
of  water.  Press  forcibly  upon  the  bulb  and  see  how 
far  you  can  send  the  water.  Is  the  stream  constant? 
In  the  experiment  to  what  would  the  bulb  correspond? 
The  pressure  upon  the  bulb?  The  release  of  pressure? 
The  alternate  spurting?  Place  the  finger  lightly  upon 
the  tube  when  water  is  being  forced  through  it'by  the 
bulb.  Do  you  feel  anything  that  corresponds  to  the 
pulse  in  the  arteries? 

Now  try  similar  experiments  by  putting  in  the 
opposite  end  of  the  tube  one  of  the  jet  tubes.  Repeat 
the  experiments  with  the  various  tubes.  Note  care- 
fully any  change  that  may  be  made  in  the  force  or 
constancy  of  the  stream  due  to  the  size  or  length  of  jet. 

Repeat  the  experiments,  but  use  instead  of  the 
inelastic  tube  the  elastic  tube. 

Note  change  in  constancy  of  the  stream  when  the 
jet  tubes  are  used,  also  the  more  marked  pulse  move- 
ment. Erom  these  experiments  we  may  learn— 

1.  That  the  contraction  of  the  heart  (systole  of 
the  ventricle)  forces  at  intervals  a quantity  of  blood, 
with  a certain  force,  into  the  aorta.  The  bulb  repre- 
senting the  heart,  the  tube  the  aorta. 

2.  By  the  blood  vessels  becoming  smaller  there  is 
offered  to  this  force  a resistance  (peripheral  resist- 
ance), as  the  arteries  become  smaller  and  lessened 
when  their  bore  is  increased  by  relaxation  of  their 
muscular  coats.  In  the  emperiment  the  jets  of  dif- 
ferent size  illustrate  the  cause  of  this  resistance,  also 
the  effect  of  increase  of  size  of  vessels. 

3.  The  arteries  being  elastic,  we  have  a long 
stretch  of  elastic  tubing  from  the  heart  to  the  capil- 
laries. As  in  the  experiment,  so  in  our  bodies.  These 
elastic  tubes  give  constancy  to  the  flow — 

4.  By  connecting  with  the  main  elastic  tube  a 
three-way  tube  to  which  is  attached  elastic  tubes  end- 
ing in  jet  tubes,  it  will  be  learned  that  the  greater 
amount  of  fluid  will  flow  in  the  tube  in  which  the  pe- 
ripheral resistance  is  the  least;  i.  e.,  through  the  tube 
having  the  largest  opening.  So  it  will  be  in  the  arte- 
ries. If  in  any  part  of  the  body  the  peripheral  resist- 
ance is  increased  by  the  contraction  of  -the  muscular 
coat  of  the  artery,  and  the  resistance  of  another  part 
of  the  body  be  lessened  by  the  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cular coat,  the  blood  will  flow  from  the  region  of  great 
resistance  to  that  of  small  resistance. 

Queries. — 1.  Why  should  fear  cause  an  increase 
of  the  heart’s  beat? 

2.  AVhat  physiological  fact  does  blushing  illus- 
trate? Growing  pale?  Give  reason  for  the  difference? 

3.  Why  is  there  more  blood  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans during  digestion?  Are  the  blood  vessels  in  a 
state  of  relaxation  or  contraction?  Is  there  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  pressure  in  these  organs? 
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A RECITATION. 

By  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1.  What  does  this  lesson  contain? 

2.  Is  it  adapted  to  the  pupils  who  are  studying  it? 

3.  How  much  time  will  be  required  for  the  pu- 
pils to  prepare  it? 

4.  Am  I thoroughly  qualified  to  conduct  this  re- 
citation? 

5.  How  is  it  connected  with  what  precedes,  and 
also  with  what  follows  it? 

6.  What  new  material  is  needed  to  illustrate  it? 

7.  Shall  the  children  furnish  the  illustrations? 

8.  How  is  this  recitation  connected  with  other 
subjects  outside  of  the  book?  How  can  I show  this 
connection? 

9.  Can  I induce  the  pupils  to  find  it  out? 

10.  In  this  recitation  shall  I use  the  analytic  or 
synthetic  method  of  instruction,  or  both? 

11.  What  are  the  natural  divisions  of  this  lesson? 

12.  What  difficulties  will  the  pupils  have  in  mas- 
tering it? 

13.  Can  they  master  it  without  suggestions  from 

me? 

14.  Is  there  any  way  of  turning  this  lesson  to 
the  practical  affairs  of  life?  Hoes  it  contain  a moral 
lesson? 

15.  In  conducting  this  recitation  shall  the  pupils 
do  the  reciting? 

16.  Will  each  pupil  do  a proportionate  share  of 
the  work? 

17.  What  faculty  of  the  mind  is  exercised  by  this 
recitation? 

18.  Are  any  of  my  pupils  deficient  in  this  faculty? 
Can  it  be  cultivated?  How?  Should  it  be  repressed 
in  any? 

19.  What  relation  does  it  sustain  to  other  faculties? 

20.  How  may  the  knowledge  in  this  lesson  be 
utilized  in  after  life? 

21.  What  is  my  duty  in  view  of  this  fact? 

22.  How  shall  1 divide  the  time  for  the  recitation? 

23.  How  avoid  wasting  any  time? 

24.  Can  the  recitation  be  completed  in  the  time 
allotted? 

PERSONAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Have  I ever  conducted  this  recitation  before? 

2.  Hid  I succeed  satisfactorily  to  myself? 

3.  Can  I do  better  now? 

4.  If  I failed  was  the  fault  mine,  or  my  pupils’? 

5.  With  what  frame  of  mind  did  I hear  that 
recitation? 

6.  Hid  I make  any  mistakes?  If  so,  how  may 
I avoid  them  during  the  present  recitations? 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  my  language? 

8 Was  I polite  and  respectful  to  the°pupils? 

9.  Hid  I get  vexed?  Hid  the  pupils  observe  it? 

10.  Was  the  order  good  and  pupils  attentive? 

11.  If  there  was  disorder,  what  caused  it? 

12.  Is  my  government  uniform? 

n13'J?ave  1 inJurftd  any  pupil  during  the  recita- 
tion? Hid  I apologize? 

. I partial  to  the  pupils  of  the  rich  or  the 

influential? 

15.  Can  1 help  being  pattial?  How? 

16.  Bid  I punish  any  pupil? 

17.  Would  I repeat  the  punishment? 


18.  What  difficulties  have  I found  in  any  of  my 
lessons?  Have  I solved  them? 

19.  Will  I tell  the  pupils,  or  defer  the  hope  of 
effecting  the  solutions? 

20.  How  may  I improve  myself  in  all  school  work? 

21.  If  I have  not  improved,  what  is  the  reason? 
Am  I responsible? 

22.  Have  I lost  valuable  time  that  belonged  to 
the  pupils? 

23.  Have  I ever  corrected  any  of  my  own  faults? 

24.  Ho  I lay  faults  on  the  children  when  I am  the 
guilty  one? 

25.  Ho  I fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  my 
own  faults? 

26.  Hid  the  recitation  reach  the  understanding  of 
every  pupil? 

27.  Ho  I know  any  person  that  can  conduct  this 
recitation  better  than  I? 

28.  In  what  respect  does  he  excel? 

29.  Can  I surpass  him?  How? 

30.  Am  I improving  in  knowledge  as  well  as  in 
teaching  power? 

31.  Ho  I teach  school  because  I am  specially 
qualified?  If  not,  why? 

32.  What  new  subjects  have  I studied  thoroughly 
since  I began  teaching? 

33.  How  do  my  recitations  now  compare  with  my 
first  recitations? 

34.  How  have  I been  able  to  make  improvements? 

35.  What  original  methods  have  I invented?  Are 
they  sound  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  human  mind? 

36.  What  methods  have  I borrowed  from  others? 

37.  Am  I an  imitator? 

38.  Have  I a philosophical  reason  for  each  step 
in  school  work? 

39.  Am  I always  careful  not  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  timid  and  sensitive  children? 

40.  Ho  I make  fun  of  the  children? 

41.  Ho  I think  it  right?  Would  I be  willing  to 
exchange  place  with  the  child  reproved? 

42.  Am  I fully  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  re- 
citation and  of  the  day? — Missouri  School  Journal. 

MONTHLY  EXAMINATIONS  IN  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  will 
bring  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  into  working  har- 
mony with  the  State  Course  of  Study,  it  is  the  sending 
out  to  each  school  every  month  uniform  examination 
questions  by  the  County  Superintendent.  The  ques- 
tions should  be  confined  to  the  month’s  work.  This 
will  give  teacher  and  pupil  a better  idea  of  what  is 
expected  of  them,  from  the  Course  of  Study,  than 
hours  of  private  study.  To  depend  on  the  faithful 
grading  of  the  schools  by  the  teacher  from  the  pam- 
phlet is  too  hazardous;  not  but  what  the  teachers  are 
interested  and  willing,  but  the  grading  of  rural  schools 
is  a problem  involving  serious  difficulties.  If  exam- 
ination questions  are  sent  out  at  the  close  of  each 
month,  based  strictly  on  the  month’s  work  as  outlined 
in  the  Course  of  Study,  teachers  will  then  know  defi- 
nitely what  to  do.  We  earnestly  hope  that  every  de- 
tail of  the  Course  of  Study  will  be  followed  closely, 
that  our  rural  schools  may  attain  a higher  degree  of 
usefulness. — South  Dakota  Educator. 
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LANGUAGE.— FOURTH  YEAR. 


“Give  occasional  drills  upon  the  use  of  such 
words  as  guess,  expect,  suspect,  can,  may,  ought,  bet- 
ter, nice,  splendid,  awful,  dreadful,  shall,  will,  like, 
love,  stop,  stay,  saw,  seen,  did,  done,  etc.”— Course  of 
Study. 

I. 

1.  By  reference  to  the  dictionary  get  the  correct 
meaning  of  think,  guess,  and  expect. 

2.  How  are  above  three  words  frequently  mis- 
used? 

3.  Write  five  sentences  in  each  of  which  think  is 
correctly  used. 

4.  Write  five  sentences  in  each  of  which  guess  is 
correctly  used. 

5.  Write  five  sentences  in  each  of  which  expect  is 
correctly  used. 

6.  Use  one  of  above  words  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing blanks: 

a.  I to  go  on  the  noon  train. 

b.  I your  plan  is  a wise  one. 

c.  They to  build  a new  house  soon. 

d.  how  much  my  knife  cost. 

e.  I the  tickets  are  all  sold. 


IL 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  to  'stop  t Of  to  stay  ? 

2.  Give  illustrations  of  how  the  above  words  are 
misused. 

3.  Write  five  sentences  in  each  of  which  stop  is 
correctly  used. 

4.  Write  five  sentences  in  each  of  which  stay  is 
correctly  used. 

5.  Fill  each  of  the  following  blanks  with  a form 
of  stop  or  stay : 

a.  At  what  hotel  do  you when  in  Chicago? 

b.  Does  the  train  at  this  station  and  

long  enough  for  passengers  to  eat  dinner? 

c.  Why  did  you  not over  Sunday  in  the  city? 

d.  Will  your  friend in  the  city  long  enough 

to  visit  Lincoln’s  Monument? 

e.  Does  the  street-car  stop  at  this  crossing? 

How  long  does  it ? 


III. 


1.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between 

like  and  lovel 

2.  Use  like  correctly  in  five  sentences. 

3.  Use  love  correctly  in  five  sentences. 

4.  Give  illustrations  of  how  above  words  are 
misused. 

5.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks 
with  some  form  of  love  or  like : 

a.  The  mother her  child. 

b.  Mary  •- — - to  go  to  school.  • ' 

c.  We  should our  country. 

d.  The  boy  -- — to  skate. 

e.  We  are  commanded  to our  enemies. 

IY. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between 

teach  and  learnl 

2.  Give  illustrations  of  how  these  words  are  fre- 
quently misused. 

3.  Use  learn  correctly' in  five  sentences. 

4.  Use  teach  correctly  in  five  sentences. 

5.  Fill  blanks  in  the  following  with  some  form 
of  teach  or  learn : 


a.  My  mother  me  the  alphabet. 

b.  I the  alphabet  before  I went  to  school. 

c.  Have  you the  multiplication  table? 

d.  Did  you that  dog  to  carry  a basket? 

e.  The  teacher ; the  pupil . 

Y. 

SHALL,  SHOULD;  WILL,  WOULD. 

In  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence,  Prof. 
Higdon  says:  “There. are,  perhaps,  no  four  words  in 
the  language  more  frequently  misused  than  shell, 
should,  will,  and  would.  Even  our  very  best  writers 
are  sometimes  guilty  of  using  will  for  shall,  or  would 
for  should;  but  carelessness  is  the  only  excuse  that 
can  be  offered  for  such  a blunder,  and  whoever  per- 
sists in  misusing  these  words  must  acknowledge 
either  that  he  is  too  ignorant  to  master  the  distinc- 
tion that  ought  to  be  made,  or  too  careless  to  observe 
it.” 

In  order  that  teachers  and  pupils  may  fully  un- 
derstand the  use  of  above  words  we  quote  rules  and 
suggestions  from  a number  of  authors: 

Use  shall  with  the  words  I and  we  to  express  fu- 
ture time.  Use  will  with  the  words  I and  we  to  ex- 
press a determination  or  a promise. 

Will  is  used  with  the  pronouns  you,  he,  she,  they, 
or  with  a noun  to  express  future  time.  Shall  is  used 
with  the  pronouns  you,  he,  she,  they,  or  witn  a noun 
to  express  a determination' or  a promise. 

Shall  is  used  with  the  words  I and  we  in  questions. 
Will  is  used  with  the  pronouns  you,  he,  she,  they,  or 
with  a noun  in  -questions. 

Should  and  would  are  the  past  forms  of  shall  and 
will.  In  using  these  words,  be  governed  by  the  laws 
that  apply  to  shall  and  will. — From  Powell’s  How  to 
Talk. 


Shall,  used  with  a subject  in  the  first  person,  de- 
notes simple  intention.  Will,  used  with  a subject  in 
the  first,  person,  denotes  determination.  When  used 
with  a subject  in  the  second  or  third  person,  will  de- 
notes simple  intention;  shall  implies  determination — 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker, — in  the  form  either  of  a 
command  or  a promise. — From  Barnes’  Language 
Lessons. 

Use  shall  in  the  first  person  to  announce  a future 
action.  Use  will  in  the  second  and  third  person  to 
announce  future  action.  Use  shall  in  the  first  person 
to  ask  a question.  Use  will,  in  the  first  person  to 
make  a promise  or  to  express  the  determination  of 
the  speaker.  Use  shall  in  the  second  and  third  person 
to  make  a promise,  or  to  express  the  determination  of 
the  speaker.  Should  and  would  are,  in  correspond- 
ing cases,  used  in  the  same  manner  as  shall  and  will. 
From  Hyde’s  Practical  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English. 

Shall,  in  the  first  person,  expresses  simple  futu- 
rity; in  the  second  and  third  persons,  compulsion. 
Will,  in  the  first  person,  expresses  purpose;  in  the 
second  and  third  persons,  simple  futurity. — From 
Patrick’s  Essentials  of  English. 

Shall,  in  the  first  person,  simply  foretells;  in  the 
second  and  third  it  expresses  a promise,  command,  or 
determination  of  the  speaker.  Will,  in  the  first  per- 
son, not  only  foretells,  but  expresses  a promise,  com- 
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imand,  or  determination  of  the  speaker;  in  the  second 
and  thhd,  it  -only  foretells.  When  the  sense  demands 
such  a change  in  the'  mode  or  tense,  use  should  for 
a hull , and  would  for  will. 

All  that  has  keen  said  concerning  these  four  aux- 
diaries  may  be  summed  up  in  two  general  rules:  1st. 
Shall  or  should  represents  the  act  or  state  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  volition  or  control  of  that  which  is 
represented  by  the  subject  of  the  verb.  2d.  Will  or 
would  represents  the  act  or  state  as  independent  of 
the  volition  or  control  of  the  speaker,  unless  he  is  also 
represented  by  the  subject  of  the  verb. — From  Hig- 
don’s Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence. 

The  radical  signification  of  will  (Anglo-Saxon 
wilkin)  is  purpose,  intention,  determination;  that  of 
shall  (Anglo-Saxon  steal,  ought)  is  obligation.  I will 
do  means,  I purpose  doing— I am  determined  to  do. 
I shall  do  means,  radically,  I ought  to  do;  and  as  a 
man  is  supposed  to  do  what  he  sees  he  ought  to  do, 
I shall  do  eame  to  mean,  1 am  about  doing — to  be,  in 
fact,  a mere  announcement  of  future  action,  more  or 
less  remote.  But  so  you  shall  do  means,  radically7, 
you  ought  to  do;  and  therefore,  unless  we  mean  to 
impose  an  obligation,  or  to  announce  an  action  on  the 
part  of  another  person,  over  whom  we  claim  some 
control,  shall  in,  speaking  of  the  mere  future  volun- 
tary7 action  of  another  person,  is  inappropriate;  and 
we  therefore  say  you  will,  assuming  that  it  is  the  vo- 
lition of  the  other  person  to  do  thus  or  so.  Hence, 
in  merely  announcing  future  action,  we  say,  I or  we 
shall ; you,  he,  or  they  will ; and  in  declaring  purpose 
on  our  own  part,  or  on  the  part  of  another,  obligation, 
or  invoidable  action,  which  we  mean  to  control,  we 
sav,  I or  we  shall;  you,  he,  or  they  shall — Richard 
Grant  White. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
two  sentences  in  each  of  the  following  groups: 

, \ I shall  go  to  town  to  morrow. 

I I will  go  to  town  to-morrow, 

2 j T ou  shall  eat  that  apple  this  evening, 

I You  will  eat  that  ajiple  this  evening. 

g S -John  will  go  to  school  next  Monday. 

"(  John  shall  go  to  school  next  Monday. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  with  shall  or  will, 
and  give  reason  for  your  selection: 

1-  I pay  y7ou  to  morrow. 

2-  I go  to  Chicago  to  morrow. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  book sell? 

4.  You shut  the  door,  for  I com- 

pel you  to  do  it. 

5-  I be  the  loser  in  that  trade. 

6 I be  punished  if  I do  wrong. 

7.  It probably  snow  to-day. 

S-  you  have  this  coffee,  or I drink  it? 

9-  I — be  drowned;  nobody  ——  help  me. 

VL 

MAY  AND  CAN. 

May  expresses  permission  or  possibility,  as— 

Mother  says  I may  go. 

The  sun  may  shine  to-morrow. 

The  Governor  may  pardon  the  convict. 


'Can  expresses  ability,  as- — 

He  can  read. 

1 think  I can  do  the  work. 

Must  expresses  necessity,  as— 

He  must  go. 

It  must  be  so. 

Might  and  could,  the  past  tenses  of  may  and  cam 
follow  the  rules  for  may  and  can — From  Patrick’s 
Essentials  of  English. 

Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
two  sentences  of  each  of  the  following  .groups; 

I may  learn  my  lesson, 

I can  learn  my  lesson, 

2 \ You  can  lift  that  box. 

'You  may  lift  that  box. 

He  might  come. 

He  could  come. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  with  may  or  can 
and  give  the  reason  for  your  selection; 

1.  — — i look  at  your  watch? 

2.  — — you  hear  the  watch  tick? 

3.  — — you  play  on  the  piano? 

4.  — — I play  on  the  piano? 

5-  you  sing  that  song? 

The  above  is  suggestive  of  some  of  the  Work  to 
be  done  this  month.  The  live  teacher  will  make  the 
language  work  of  this  month  very  profitable  to  his 
pupils,  and  possibly  to  himself. 


HISTORICAL  DATES  FOR  MARCH \ 


By  <T.  Carl  Stine,  Assumption,  lit. 

March 

27,  1512,  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida. 

22,  1612,  Virginia  received  its  second  charter, 

22,  1622,  Indian  massacre  in  Virginia. 

4,  1629,  Charter  granted  to  Mass.  Bay  Colony, 

24,  1663,  Albemarle  Colony  formed. 

8,  1765,  The  Stamp  Act  passed. 

18,  1766,  Stamp  Act  repealed  by  Parliament, 

5,  1770,  Boston  Massacre. 

3,  1774,  Boston  Port  Bill  passed. 

17,  1776,  Boston  evacuated  by  the  British, 

15,  1781,  Battle  of  Guilford  Court-House. 

4,  1791,  Vermont  admitted  to  the  Union, 

27,  1804,  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend. 

3,  1820,  Missouri  Compromise  passed. 

15,  1820,  Maine  admitted  to  the  Union. 

3,  1845,  Florida  admitted  to  the  Union, 

29,  1847,  Vera  Cruz  captured. 

5,  1849,  Gen.  Taylor  inaugurated. 

1854,  Commodore  Perry’s  Treaty  with  Japan. 

7 & 8,  1864,  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark. 

9,  1862,  Battle  of  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 

14,  1862,  New  Bern,  N.  C.,  taken.  . 

14,  1864,  Ft.  De  Russy,  La.,  captured. 

15  & 18,  1865,  Battle  of  Averysboro  & Bentonv’le,  N.C. 

25,  1865,  Attack  on  Ft.  Steadman,  Va. 

1,  1867.  Nebraska  admitted  to  the  Union. 

30,  1870,  Fifteenth  Amendment  adopted. 

3,  1875,  Colorado  admitted  to  the  Union. 

5,  1877,  R.  B.  Hayes  inaugurated. 


Keeping  after  school  seems  a necessity.  But  it 
only  seems ; a necessity  it  rarely  is.— Popular  Educator. 
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GEO&RARHY— FOURTH  YEAR. 

During  this  month  the  Pacific  States  and  the  Ter- 
ritories are  to  be  studied.  For  a list  of  places  to  be 
located,  see  The  School  News  for  March,  1891.  The 
teacher  should  remember  that  much  of  the  grandest 
natural  scenery  of  the  world  is  to  be  seen  in  this  part 
of  the  United  States.  Select  some  of  the  most  noted 
places,  as  Yosemite  Valley,  the  National  Park,  etc., 
and  have  pupils  learn  all  they  can  about  them,  and 
then  write  descriptions  of  them. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

It  is  common  with  some  teachers  to  have  pupils 
study  the  map  questions  in  the  text-book  and  pass 
hurriedly  over  the  descriptive  geography  or  omit  it 
it  entirely.  They  and  their  pupils  seem  to  think  that 
this  is  “only  reading,”  and  therefore  of  little  or  no 
importance.  This  is  a mistake.  No  part  of  the  text- 
book is  of  more  value  than  that  usually  called  des- 
criptive geography,  and  the  pictures.  Encourage 
pupils  to  read  the  descriptive  geography  in  all  the 
text-books  at  their  command.  Make  a careful  study 
of  eVery  picture.  The  following  items  of  interest  in 
reference  to  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  are  taken 
from  the  various  text-books  on  our  book-table.  See 
suggestions  in  back  numbers  as  to  how  to  use  them. 

The  Highland  Eegion  differs  very  much  from 
every  other  part  of  the  United  States,  because  it  is 
very  high  and  has  little  or  no  rain.  Its  land  is,  there- 
fore, very  dry.  You  might  travel  for  months  through 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico  without  seeing  a drop  of  rain.  You 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  a good  farm- 
ing section;  yet,  where  men  have  dug  canals  and 
ditches  to  bring  water  from  mountain-streams,  good 
crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  are  raised. — Monteith. 


Most  of  this  section  is  occupied  by  the  Western 
Plateau  of  North  America,  which  here  attains  its 
greatest  width, — about  800  miles,— and  is  from  2000 
to  9000  feet  above  the  sea.— Warren. 


The  grizzly  bear,  black  bear,  deer,  antelope, 
Eocky  Mountain  goat,  and  bison,  are  still  found;  but 
the  bison,  whose  flesh  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Indian, 
is  seen  in  smaller  herds  each  succeeding  year.  The 
grizzly  bear  is  the  most  terrible  beast  of  prey  on  the 
continent  of  North  America.  It  sometimes  measures 
nine  feet  in  length.  Its  hair  is  long,  and  its  color  is 
a mixture  of  brown,  white,  and  black.  It  is  hard  to 
kill,  and  makes  a fearful  fight  when  wounded  by  the 
hunter.  It  is  able  to  master  a buffalo,  and  drag  away 
its  carcass.  It  can  run  swiftly,  but  does  not  climb 
trees.  It  is  said  to  hunt  its  prey  by  night  and  by 
day. — Niles, 

The  northern  part  of  the  Great  Basin  is  covered 
with  an  immense  sheet  of  lava.  The  Columbia  and 
Sacramento  rivers  and  some  of  their  branches  have 
cut  channels  through  the  lava,  in  places  more  than 
2000  feet  deep.  The  western  part  of  the  Great  Basin 
has  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  is,  therefore,  a true  basin. 
The  streams  either  flow  into  lakes  or  sinks,  or  else 
their  waters  dry  up  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. — Butler. 


Most  of  the  Indians  remaining  in  the  United 
States  inhabit  the  Eocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  region. 
They  are  not  very  good  neighbors,  and  soldiers  are 
always  needed  to  protect  the  frontier  settlements. 
These  soldiers  are  stationed  at  forts  established  here 
and  there. — Niles. 

The  largest  trees  in  the  world,  except  in  Australia 
are  found  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
These  are  a species  of  pine. — Eclectic  Geog. 


In  the  Coast  Eegion,  the  mountain  sides  and  a 
large  part  of  the  valleys  are  densely  wooded  with  the 
grandest  cone-bearing  evergreens  in  the  world.  Some 
of  them  are  35  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  400  feet 
high. — Warren. 


The  year,  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
is  divided  into  two  seasons, — the  wet  and  the  dry, — 
corresponding,  in  a measure,  to  summer  and  winter. 
The  rains  fall  between  November  and  April.  The 
snow-fall  is  very  light,  except  among  the  mountains. 
— Warren. 


The  mildness  of  the  winter  climate  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  especially  in  the  North 
and  far  into  British  America,  is  a remarkable  fact  in 
the  physical  geography  of  this  group.  It  is  of  exceed- 
ing importance  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  these 
regions.  In  the  higher  regions  the  summers  are  cold. 
Notwithstanding  the  latitude  and  the  elevation,  the 
climate  grows  milder  and  the  snow  "disappears  from 
the  plains  as  we  approach  the  great  range.  This  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  great  grazing  region  of  the 
continent.  Cattle  unhoused  can  live  all  winter  upon 
the  rich  grass  that  covers  these  plains.  They  have 
for  ages  been  the  feeding-ground  of  millions  of  buf- 
faloes. The  immense  herds  of  these  valuable  wild 
animals  will  probably  soon  be  exterminated.—  Harper. 

Probably  no  other  part  of  the  world  has  winters 
so  warm  and  summers  so  cool  as  that  of  the  coast  re- 
gion from  San  Francisco  Northward. — Warren. 

The  Western  Highlands  is  the  mineral  region  of 
the  United  States.  It  produces  more  gold  and  silver 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world. — Butler. 

The  National  Park  is  sixty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  fifty-five  miles  in  width.  Congress  set  it  apart  as 
a pleasure-ground  for  the  people  of  the  Nation,  and  it 
contains  so  many  strange  things  that  it  has  been 
called  the  Wonderland  of  the  World.  It  is  noted  for 
its  geysers,  hot  springs,  waterfalls,  and  canons.  There 
are  more  geysers  and  hot  springs  than  in  all  the  world 
besides.  No  less  than  fifty  geysers  send  their  columns 
of  boiling  water  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  air.  Large  numbers  of  stones  are  spouted  up  with 
the  water,  and  rise  far  above  it.  The  roar  of  the 
geysers,  the  hissing  steam,  and  the  trembling  earth 
fill  us  with  fear.  “Old  Faithful,”  “Bee-Hive,”  “Gi- 
antess,” and  “Lioness”  are  among  the  most  noted  of 
these  wonders;  but  “Excelsior”  is  the  grandest  of 
them  all.  It  spouts  at  irregular  times,  and  throws  a 
stream  sixty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  high. — Niles. 
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In  the  year  1848  happened  that  wonderful  dis- 
covery, the  finding  of  large  quantities  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. At  once  men  began  to  think  there  might  be 
gold  or  silver  in  the  country  east  of  California.  And 
they  were  right;  for,  soon  after  this,  mines  of  silver 
were  found  in  Nevada  richer  than  any  the  known  world 
before.  About  the  same  time  it  was  found  that  there 
was  gold  in  Colorado.  After  this  people  went  on 
finding  more  and  more  gold  and  silver  in  different 
parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  This  brought 
many  new-  settlers  to  those  parts;  and  so  the  different 
states  and  territories  have  grown  up.  The  story  is 
more  wonderful  than  any  fairy-tale.— 


CALIFORNIA. 

California  produces  more  gold  and  more  wine 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  In  manufactures 
it  surpasses  every  other  state  west  of  the  Mississippi 
except  Missouri.— Harper. 

California  is  about  twice  as  large  as  all  the  New 
England  states  taken  together. — Swinton. 


and  one  and  a half  miles  wide.  On  one  lake  in  Nevada, 
soda  forms  in  a state  almost  pure. — Warren. 

The  western  part  of  Nevada  is  the  driest  belt  of 
land  m the  United  States.  The  few  streams  belong- 
ing wholly  to  Nevada  flow  into  salt  lakes  or  sink  into 
sandy  deserts.  Its  alkaline  plains  are  covered  with  a 
scattered  growth  of  sage  brush,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  two  to  four  feet. — Swinton. 


Virginia  City  and  Golden  Hill  are  famous  for 
rich  mines  of  silver.  A single  vein  of  one  of  these 
mines  is  said  to  have  yielded  over  $22,000,000  in  four- 
teen months. — Harper . 


OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON. 

Lumbering  and  salmon  fishing  are  extensively 
carried  on,  especially  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  At 
Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  there  are 
more  than  fifty  large  buildings  used  for  canning  sal- 
mon. Thousands  of  hands  are  employed  during  the 
fishing  season. — Niles. 


A few  years  ago  every  barrel  of  flour  used  in  Cal- 
ifornia had  to  be  brought  there  from  older  states. 
Aow  California  is  one  of  the  best  wheat-growing 
states  in  the  Union.  — Swinton . 


Quicksilver  is  obtained  in  California.  The  fa- 
mous quicksilver  mine  of  New  Almaden  is  said  to  be 
the  richest  in  the  world.— Mitchell. 

San  Francisco  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
whole  western  coast  of  North  America,  and  has  a 
large  trade  with  China,  Japan,  India,  Australia,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific 
It  is  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
— Swinton. 


Near  the  center  of  California  is  a park  called  Yo- 
yaI]ey.  which  Congress  gave  to  that  state  in 
1864.  It  also  gave  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  at 
the  same  time  The  Yosemite  Valley  is  a level  tract 
nearly  six  miles  long,  and  from  half  a mile  to  a mile 
in  width.  It  has  steep,  bare  mountain  walls,  thou- 
sands of  feet  high,  and  several  wonderful  waterfalls. 

ooAranite  r0ck’  called  E1  Capitan,  rises  3,300  feet, 
or  200  rods,  nearly  straight  up  from  the  valley,  with- 
out  a shrub  or  blade  of  grass  on  its  sides.  Another, 
called  the  Half  Dome,  rises  4,737  feet  high.  A water- 
fall named  Bridal  Veil,  descends  800  feet.  The 
winds  cause  the  falling  stream  to  wave  like  the  white 
0fab"de-  * The  VirghLs  Tears  falls  a thousand 
ieet,  but  the  stream  dries  up  in  the  early  summer, 
losemite  Creek  makes  a leap  of  ninety  rods;  then 
rushes  downward  is  cascades  nearly  forty  rods-  then 
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, , . Jhe  8*»t  wealth  of  Nevada  is  in  its  silver  min 
which  are  the  richest  in  the  world.  Gold,  copp 
,‘r’  le^’  borax,  salt,  and  sulphur  are  found  in  abur 
ance.  The  deposits  of  soda  and  salt  are  really  m; 
veious.  In  the  south-east  there  are  “salt  bluffs”  5 
feet  high,  forming  a mass  of  rock-salt  two  miles  lo 


The  lumber  mills  of  Washington  are  the  largest 
in  the  world. — Barnes . 


Washington  has  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
lumber  forests  in  the  United  States.  In  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  bays  and  harbors  it  is  unsur- 
passed. The  eastern  half  is  noted  for  wheat  and  live- 
stock;  owing  to  the  mild  and  moist  climate,  the  west- 
ern half  is  densely  covered  with  valuable  forests  of 
pine  and  cedar.  The  short  streams  falling  into  Puget 
sound  furnish  exhaustless  water-power.  Coal  is 
abundant. — Harper , 


ALASKA. 


The  great  territory  of  Alaska,  including  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  was  purchased  of  Russia  in  1867.  The 
political  organization  of  Alaska  is  very  simple.  A 
governor,  collector  of  customs,  and  a few  other  offi- 
cials reside  at  Sitka,  and  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  has  no  legislature 
— Harper. 


The  glacier  of  Mount  Fairweather  extends  many 
miles  into  the  sea,  and  ends  in  an  ice-wail  three  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  eight  miles  broad.  The  waves  of 
the  ocean  dash  against  it  and  shape  the  ice  into  caves 
spires,  gables,  and  other  strange  forms. — Niles, 


ibe  rainfall  at  Sitka  is  about  ninety  inches  a year- 
there  are  but  few  clear  days. — Harper . ’ 


UTAH. 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  largest  salt  lake  in  the 
Western  Continent.  It  is  now  only  a little  larger  than 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  but  many  years  ago  it  was 
half  the  size  of  the  New  England  states.  All  along 
the  mountain-side  one  may  see  the  old  shore-lines  of 
this  lake.— Butler. 


MONTANA. 

The  Fire-Hole  Basin  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Mad- 
ison river,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Missouri 
It  contains  many  hundreds  of  boiling  springs  and 
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spouting' geysers,  far -exceeding  those  of  Iceland  in 
size  and  grandeur. — & winton. 

WYOMING. 

Sherman  Station  (8,000  feet)  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains-  crossed  by  the  Pacific  Rail- 
toad.— huinton, 

COLORADO. 

More  silver  now  comes  from  Colorado  than  from 
any  other  three  states,  and  more  gold  than  from  any 
other  state  except  California.  Iron  and  coal  are  found 
in  large  quantities.— Butler, 

Denver,  the  capital  of  Colorado,  is  a fine  city.  It 
is  a mile  higher  than  the  sea,  and  stands  upon  several 
plateaus,  rising  one  above  another.  It  is  filled  with 
beautiful  shade  trees,  and  clear  streams  of  mountain 
Water  sparkle  on  each  side  of  all  its  principal  streets. 
The  air  is  clear,  and  several  snow-capped  mountain 
peaks  can  be  seen  in  the  distance.  It  has  a great 
trade  with  the  mining  country  around. — Niles. 

ARIZONA. 

Arizona  has  a hotter  climate  than  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States  .—-‘Butler. 

The  Colorado  River  has  worn  through  the  soft 
strata  of  sandstone  a narrow  channel,  that  in  many 
places  is  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  dee.p.  The  passage 
through  this  deep  and  gloomy  passage  is  extremely 
dangerous.-- Svjinton. 


BOTANY. 


By  D.  Prank  Pawcett,  M.  8.,  A.  B.,  Taylorrilfe,  IK. 

The  instructions  usually  given  for  the  study  of 
Botany,  it  seems  to  me,  are  adapted  rather  to  the  ad- 
vanced classes  in  our  High  Schools  than  our  rural 
schools;  and  I shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  say  some- 
thing, if  possible,  to  assist  the  “country  school  teacher” 
in  his  or  her  work  in  this  most  delightful  but  neglect- 
ed study. 

Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  of  this  State 
never  study  Botany  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a certificate  and  of  course  they  memorize  a few  tech- 
nical points  and  a few  dry  definitions  hut  never  get 
into  the  real  spirit  of  the  subject  of  Botany. 

If  you  want  to  kill  any  interest  you  may  possess 
for  this  subject  just  cram  for  a certificate. 

County  Superintendents  are  as  much  to  blame  for 
this  narrow  preparation,  perhaps,  as  the  teacher.  If 
their  questions  were  of  a character  to  call  out  the  real 
study  of  Botany  the  teachers  would  soon  follow  in 
their  wake. 

If  they  would  call  upon  the  candidate  to  analyze 
some  common  plant — go  to  nature  instead  of  confin- 
ing their  questions  to  books,  the  teachers  would  soon 
get  out  of  their  books. 

Some  Superintendents,  I am  satisfied,  do  this, 
and  all  should. 

A very  good  time  to  commence  the  study  of  Bot- 
any is  about  a month  or  six  weeks  before  flowers  are 
expected  in  the  spring.  This  will  give  the  class  an 
opportunity  of  studyiug  the  subject  of  buds,  the  ger- 


mination of  seeds,  and  the  introductory  portion  of 
the  subject  in  some  good  text- book. 

Do  not  wait  until  plants  are  in  bloom.  As  soon, 
as  possible  after  you  commence  the  subject  get  a va- 
riety of  buds  from  the  orchard  and  from  the  forest- 
If  yon  are  not  teaching  conveniently  near  the  woods., 
write  to  some  friend  who  is  to  send  yon  some  buds 
by  mail,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of  enlisting  your 
friend  in  the  subject. 

The  subject  may  very  appropriately  commence 
with  the  study  of  the  germination  of  the  seetl— the 
first  process  in  vegetable  growth.  For  this  purpose 
get  grains  of  Indian  corn,  pumpkin  seed*,  beans,  peas,, 
and  a variety  of  other  seeds  and  put  them  to  soak  in 
water  and  put  some  in  soil  and  notice-  the  change 
from  day  to  day. 

You  put  some  seed  to  soak  as  indicated.  I mean 
you,  the  teacher.  Do  not  slight  the  work;  and  ask' 
each  member  of  the  class  to  do  the  very  same  thing. 
They,  perhaps,  will  think  it  a very  small  thing  to  do, 
hut  encourage  them  to  do  it. 

Try  and  impress  upon  their  minds  the  importance 
of  little  things.  The  great  men  of  the  past  and  also- 
of  the  present  age  were  those  who  did  not  overlook 
little  things. 

Those  who  have  contributed  most  to  science  are 
those  who  have  given  patient  attention  to  the  smallest 
details  of  the  subjects  they  have  investigated. 

Professor  Gray  and  others  who  have  made  their 
names  immortal  in  the  field  of  Botany  did  not  con- 
sider it  a waste  of  time  to  study  buds,  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed,  etc. 

Encourage  your  class  to  enter  into  the  study  with 
interest,  and  please  remember  that  very  much  depends 
upon  the  way  you  take  up  the  subject.  If  you  take  a- 
lively  interest  in  the  subject  the  battle  is  half  fought — 
the  victory  half  won. 

When  the  seeds  you  have  been  soaking  begin  to 
sprout  take  a sharp  knife  and  make  dissections  of 
them  and  also  of  dry  seeds  of  the  same  kind  and  no- 
tice just  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  seed  in  germination.  Take  your  text  book, 
and  learn  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  seed 
— hilum,  rhaphe,  chalaza,  etc.,  and  look  those  names 
up  in  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  (do  not  be 
satisfied  with  one  of  the  smaller  dictionaries)  and. 
make  yourself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation, definition,  and  original  meaning  of  each 
term  before  you  use  it  in  presence  of  your  class  so 
that  they  may  never  hear  you  mispronounce  the  terms, 
' Be  sure  that  your  pupils  use  the  terms  properly.  Do 
not  be  afraid” to  use  the  ordinary  terms  found  in  Bot- 
any in  their  proper  scientific  sense. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  for  a class  of  children 
who  are  not  capable  of  comprehending  the  subject; 
neither  is  it  intended  for  those  who  study  Botany 
merely  for  the  name  and  to  kill,  time,  but  for  the  ad- 
vanced classes  in  our  rural  schools  who  know  and  feel 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  expect  to  work. 

Please  do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  children 
should  not  study  Botany;  for  on  the  other  hand  I. 
think  no  other  subject,  perhaps,  Is  better  adapted  to 
awaken  the  observing  powers  of  children  than  this. 
The  subject  may  be  presented  to  children  in  the  form 
of  object  lessons,  without  books  of  course,  by  the  study 
of  leaves — their  color,  shape,  size,  etc. ; the  study  of 
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flowers;  the  study  of  stems;  their  form,  size,  direction 
of  growth,  etc.,  and  the  kind  of  seed;  not,  of  course,  a 
critical  study,  as  I have  indicated  before. 

A few  minutes  every  two  or  three  days,  or  once  a 
week,  spent  in  this  way  with  children  will  do  them 
more  good  than  you  are  aware,  unless  you  have  tried 
it.  They  will  see  things  all  about  them  that  they 
never  saw  before.  And  by  observing  plants  they  will 
naturally  be  led  to  observe  other  things  as  well,  and 
thus  they  will  begin  to  live  instead  of  simply  exist. 

Aow  you  may  call  this  Botany  or  what  you  please, 
but  if  these  remarks  are  followed,  the  result  will  be 
just  the  same. 

Y ou  will  please  excuse  me  for  this  digression  from 
my  subject,  but  I wanted  to  be  placed  right  in  my 
views  concerning  children  studying  Botany. 

After  your  class  has  finished  the  subject  of  seeds 
and  buds,  then  take  up  the  subject  of  roots,  and  note 
the  kinds  and  structure  carefully.  Make  yourself  fa- 
miliar'with  the  names  and  forms  of  the  various  kinds. 
Study  the  subject  carefully  yourself.  If  you  do  not 
expect  to  study  the  subject  with  the  class,  make  it 
a part  of  your  work,  nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will 
fail;  and  I would  advise  you  not  to  commence  the 
subject  unless  you  expect  to  give  it  part  of  your  time. 

After  the  root  has  been  finished,  the  stem  natu- 
rally claims  your  attention.  Study  tne  kinds,  direc- 
tion of  growth,  structure,  etc. 

1 ou  will  notice  that  all  I have  indicated  may  be 
accomplished  before  the  leaves  and  flowers  appear. 

Xext  follows  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
study  of  Botany,  and,  perhaps,  the  part  usually  dreaded 
the  most  by  young  teachers,  and  that  is  “the  analysis 
of  plants.”  I do  not  know  why  it  should  be  dreaded. 
It  is  certainly  not  because  it  is  so  difficult.  One  rea- 
son, I suppose,  is  because  it  requires  some  effort  a 
little  beyond  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
put  forth. 

I do  not  think  this  is  on  account  of  laziness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a lazy 
teacher  in  the  state.  If  they  are  lazy,  they  belong  to 
another  class — that  of  school  keepers,  and  not  school 
teachers. 

A very  important  question  that  arises  is:  “What 
is  needed  in  preparing  for  the  analysis  of  plants?” 
One  of  the  first  requisites  is  a good  text-book.  By  all 
means  get  one  that  has  a flora — that  department  of 
Botany  known  as  “Descriptive  Botany,  or  Phytology.” 

For  the  grade  of  pupils  I have  had  in  mind  in 
preparing  this  paper,  I would  recommend  “Gray’s 
School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany.”  For  classes  in 
college,  I consider  “Gray’s  Manual”  one  of  the  best 
published  in  this  country,  but  the  flora  of  the  Manual 
contains  no  cultivated  plants  unless  “they  have  es- 
caped from  the  garden,”  while  the  School  and  Field 
Book  contains  the  common  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
common  wild  plants.  Cultivated  plants  are  usually 
very  difficult  to  analyze,  because  they  change  their 
paris  in  cultivation;  but  after  the  class  has  made  some 
progress  in  the  analysis  of  plants  they  will  take  great 
interest  in  analyzing  a common  cultivated  plant  now 
and  then,  and  for  this  reason  I prefer  the  “School  and 
Field  Book.” 

“M  ood’s  Botanist  and  Florist”  was  revised  a few 
years  since  and  is  a very  excellent  work  and  also  has 


a very  good  flora.  It  is  of  about  the  same  grade  of 
“Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book.” 

“Wood's  Class  Book  of  Botany”  is  quite  an  ex- 
tensive work  and  a very  good  book  that  ranks  very 
well  with  “Gray’s  Manual.” 

One  of  the  four  books  mentioned  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher  and  each  pupil.  Do  not 
waste  your  time  with  some  primary  work  upon  the 
subject.  If  the  pupils  cannot  afford  to  get  a good 
work  upon  the  subject,  1 claim  they  cannot  afford  to 
study  the  subject  at  all  and  would  better  not  com- 
mence it. 

In  addition  to  the  text-book  used  by  the  class  it 
would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  “Gray’s  Man- 
ual” and  “Wood’s  Class-Book  of  Botany”  for  refer- 
ence. 

The  next  important  item,  after  the  text-book  has 
been  settled,  is  the  microscope.  I imagine  I hear  the 
inquiry:  “ Must  I have  a microscope?”  and  I answer 
without  hesitating,  yes;  if  you  wish  to  analyze  plants 
with  any  success  at  all,  you  must  have  a magnifying 
glass  of  some  kind,  and  each  of  your  pupils  must  have 
one  or  have  access  to  one  if  they  wish  to  analyze 
plants.  Very  few  plants  can  be  analyzed  at  all  with- 
out a magnifying  glass.  It  need  not  be  a very  expen- 
sive instrument.  A common  “linen  tester,”  costing 
20  or  25  cents,  will  do  very  well,  but  a magnifying 
glass  costing  $1.00  will  do  much  better.  You  need 
not  try  to  get  along  without  one  of  some  kind.  A 
simple  microscope  of  small  power,  say  from  18  to  40 
diameters,  is  the  proper  instrument  to  use  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  plants. 

Some  years  since,  in  communication  with  Prof. 
Asa  Gray  in  regard  to  this  subject,  he  said:  “For  the 
examination  of  plants  and  the  use  of  the  School  and 
Field  Book,  any  compound  microscope  is  as  much  out 
of  place  as  a small  cannon  would  be  for  shooting 
squirrels.”  The  higher  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
glass,  of  course  the  smaller  the  field  of  vision,  hence 
one  of  low  power  is  preferable.  If  the  teacher  wants 
the  best  instrument  manufactured  in  this  country,  for 
his  own  use,  I would  recommend  the  “Bansch  & Lomb 
Compact  Dissecting  and  Mounting  Microscope.”  Its 
power  is  from  15  to  45  diameters.  I have  used  one 
of  these  for  several  years  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  “Plant 
Analysis  and  Herbarium.”  The  class  should  preserve 
specimens  of  the  plants  they  analyze— that  is,  they 
should  make  an  herbarium.  If  you  have  never  done 
the  like  yourself,  commence  now,  and  I am  satisfied 
you  will  never  regret  it.  The  analysis  should  record 
those  points  concerning  the  plant:  Family,  name  (sci- 
entific and  common),  locality,  habitat,  root,  stem, 
leaves,  inflorescence,  flower,  calyx  [sepals],  corolla 
[petals],  stamens  [filament  and  anther],  pistil  [ovary, 
style,  and  stigma],  fruit,  seed,  and  the  date  of  analysis 
should  be  given,  and  then  may  follow  remarks  con- 
cerning any  characteristics  noticed. 

The  teacher  should  have  some  good  plan  and  then 
follow  it.  It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  get  a 
plant  analysis,  and  the  pupils  can  make  their  own 
from  the  teacher’s.  There  are  several  good  analyses, 
such  as  “Apgar’s  Plant  Analysis,”  “Wood’s  Illustrat- 
ed Plant  Eecord,”  “Groff ’s  Plant  Analysis,”  etc.,  but 
the  best  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  the  “Herba- 
rium and  Plant  Descriptions,”  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Nelson, 
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and  published  by  Allyn  & Bacon,  Boston.  It  has  the 
good  features  of  the  others  mentioned,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  combines  the  “Herbarium”  with  the  “Plant 
Analysis,”  which  I consider  a great  improvement.  I 
have  insisted  that  the  teacher  and  every  pupil  should 
> have  a good  book  and  a magnifying  glass,  but  I do 
not  insist  that  they  should  purchase  a “Plant  Anal- 
ysis.” It  would  be  well  to  have  one,  but  they  can 
make  one  that  will  do  very  well  for  their  purpose. 
Get  a tablet  with  a good,  strong  cover  and  good  pa- 
per, for  pen  and  ink,  and  rule  a line  about  one  inch 
from  the  left  margin  and  write  in  the  space  ruled  off 
the  terms  I have  mentioned,  and  opposite  them  write 
the  descriptions  as  taken  from  the  plant.  Let  this 
tablet  be  your  “plant  analysis,”  and  use  it  for  nothing 
else. 

I prefer  to  have  pupils  take  a common  pencil 
tablet  and  rule  off  a space  as  indicated  above,  about 
one  inch  from  the  left  margin,  and  write  the  terms, 1 
abbreviated,  in  this  space,  thus:  Fam.  for  family,  na. 
for  name,  loc.  for  locality,  hab.  for  habitat,  rt.  for 
root,  etc.,  and  then  write  the  description  with  a pencil, 
and  after  all  corrections  have  been  made  then  copy 
neatly  with  pen  and  ink  into  the  permanent  tablet  or 
“plant  analysis.” 

I imagine  I hear  the  young  teacher — of  course  the 
old  teacher  has  analyzed — say  yes,  but  how  do  you 
analyze  a plant  after  you  get  your  tablet  prepared? 
— what  must  be  said  about  it? 

Pull  up  a plant  by  the  roots — you  need  root,  stem, 
leaves,  flower,  and  sometimes  fruit  to  analyze  it — and 
take  your  pencil  tablet,  the  temporary  one,  and  for 
the  present  omit  the  “family”  and  “name”  and  com- 
mence with  the  “locality,”  and  opposite  “locality” 
write  the  country,  state,  and  county  in  which  you  ob- 
tained the  plant.  Opposite  “habitat”  write  from  this 
list  the  terms  that  suit  your  plant : Lakeshore,  bank 
of  stream,  marsh,  meadow,  cultivated  field,  roadside, 
forest,  rocks,  hillside,  mountain,  aquatic,  parasitic, 
aerial. 

Take  up  each  term  in  your  tablet  and  write  out 
the  description  from  the  plant,  and  take  nothing  for 
granted  but  write  just  what  you  see,  leaving  blanks, 
if  necessary,  rather  than  make  an  incorrect  state- 
ment. 

After  you  have  written  the  complete  description 
from  the  plant,  take  ■ your  botany  and  turn  to  the 
flora;  and  if  you  have  “Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book,” 
turn  to  page  12 — the  “analytical  key,”  and  the  first 
point  is  to  determine  its  series,  and  yours  is,  no  doubt, 
a flowering  plant  and  belongs  to  series  I.,  and  under 
this  series  are  found  two  classes;  class  I.  exogenous 
and  class  II.  endogenous  plants.  And  if  your  plant 
should  belong  to  class  I.,  exogenous  plants,  the  next 
point  to  be  determined  is  its  sub-class,  and  if  it  should 
belong  to  sub-class  I.,  angio-sperms,  you  are  next  to 
determine  its  division,  and  if  it  belongs  to  the  first, 
the  polypetalous  division,  you  notice  page  14  is  refer- 
red to,  and  turning  to  page  14  you  notice  two  divis- 
ions marked  by  A on  page  14  and  B on  page  16,  and 
you  are  to  determine  to  which  of  those  your  plant 
belongs,  and  so  on. 

All  of  those  points  are  to  be  determined  from 
your  written  description  of  the  plant.  For  example, 
under  flower  you  have  described  the  flower,  or  said 
that  it  has  none,  and  that  gives  you  the  series.  Under 
stem  you  have  mentioned  whether  it  is  exogenous  or 


endogenous,  if  you  have  properly  described  it,  and 
that  determines  its  class.  Under  corolla  you,  of 
course,  have  mentioned  whether  it  was  polypetalous, 
monopetalous,  or  apetalous,  and  that  determines  its 
division;  and  so  on  through. 

A very  good  plan  for  conducting  a recitation  in 
this  work  of  analysis  is  for  the  teacher  to  get  some 
plant  and  show  it  to  the  class,  but  do  not  tell  them 
either  its  common  or  scientific  name,  and  have  each 
member  get  a specimen  for  analysis  by  the  following 
day,  and  have  all  analyze  the  same  plant  at  the  same 
time,  but  each  one  should  work  independently  of  the 
others. 

The  teacher  should  have  a carefully  written  anal- 
ysis of  the  same  plant,  and  if  he  has  not  analyzed  it 
before  he  should  do  it  now.  When  the  class  has  fin- 
ished the  work  the  tablets  may  be  exchanged  and  the 
teacher  may  call  upon  some  one  to  read  the  descrip- 
tion given  under  “locality,”  and  if  mistakes  are  made 
they  can  be  pointed  out,  and  each  pupil  can  mention 
any  mistake  noticed  upon  the  tablet  he  holds.  -Some 
one  else  may  be  called  upon  to  read  the  description 
given  under  “habitat,”  and  corrections  can  be  made 
as  before.  The  description  given  under  “root”  may 
be  read  by  another,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  anal- 
ysis of  the  plant  has  been  reviewed  and  the  work  of 
the  entire  class  has  been  corrected. 

Then  each  pupil — after  the  “family”  and  “name” 
have  been  determined — should  copy  his  work  into  his 
permanent  tablet  or  “plant  analysis”  with  pen  and 
ink.  This  plan  with  a large  class  will  save  the  teacher 
considerable  labor  and  at  the  same  time  will  bring 
the  points  prominently  before  the  class. 

And  now  I want  to  speak  of  your  herbarium. 
By  all  means  do  not  fail  to  make  an  herbarium.  It 
is  not  so  difficult  as  you  may  suppose.  In  addition  to 
the  permanent  tablet  that  I have  spoken  of  for  your 
“plant  analysis,”  you  will  need  another  for  your  her- 
barium. In  size  it  should  be  not  less  than  7 by  9 
inches.  Gray  says  16f  inches  by  11 J inches  is  an  ap- 
proved size.  This  tablet  should  have  a strong  cover, 
strong  paper,  and  be  well  bound-  It  would  be  a good 
plan  to  cut  out  every  other  leaf. 

Now  comes  the  preparation  of  the  plants  for  the 
herbarium.  In  obtaining  plants  for  analysis,  you 
should  always  select  the  most  regular  and  perfect 
plants  and  put  them  to  press  for  the  herbarium. 

In  preparing  specimens  for  the  herbarium,  a very 
convenient  and  inexpensive  method  for  drying  is  to 
go  to  a printing  office  and  get  about  five  cents’  worth 
of  the  paper  they  use  for  printing  our  ordinary  news 
paper,  and  have  it  cut  the  size  of  your  herbarium 
pages  before  you  leave  the  office.  Sew  about  15  or  20 
leaves  together,  like  a pamphlet,  for  convenience  in 
handling.  Then  put  your  plant,  that  you  wish  to 
press,  in  one  of  these  and  about  three  leaves  from  the 
outside.  Turn  about  three  leaves  and  put  in  another, 
if  you  have  it,  and  so  on,  having  about  three  leaves 
between  each  plant.  Then  put  them  to  press.  It  is 
a good  plan  to  get  two  pieces  of  lj-inch  or  2-inch 
plank  about  two  or  three  inches  longer  and  wider  than 
your  herbarium  pages,  of  walnut  or  some  other  good 
wood,  neatly  planed,  and  put  your  plants  to  press  be- 
tween them.  You  should  change  your  plants  once  or 
twice  a day,  owing  to  their  succulent  character;  that 
is,  take  them  out  of  the  dryers,  as  these  15  or  20  leaves 
sewed  together  are  called,  and  put  them  in  other  dry- 
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ers,  and  while  one  set  of  dryers  is  in  use  the  others 
should  be  drying,  ready  for  use  when  needed.  The 
amount  of  weight  needed  for  pressing  varies  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  or  more,  according  to 
the  plants  in  press.  The  weight  may  be  obtained  by 
using  large  books  as  weights. 

The  plants  should  remain  in  press  about  one 
week.  Of  course  the  time  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  plants — some  being  more  succulent  than 
others — and  the  condition  of  the  weather.  In  dry 
weather  they  will  necessarily  dry  quicker  than  in 
damp  weather. 

Artificial  heat  should  not,  generally,  he  used;  but 
in  very  damp  and  unfavorable  weather  you  would 
better  put  your  plants — those  in  press — in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fire. 

Be  sure  your  plant  is  dry  before  you  remove  it 
from  the  press.  An  excellent  specimen  may  be  spoil- 
ed by  neglecting  this  point.  ' ■ 

After  your  riant  is  dry  and  ready  for  the  herba- 
rium, the  next  thing  is  “to  mount  it,”  that  is  to  fasten 
it  in  the  herbarium.  Put  only  one  on  a page.  In 
mounting  your  plant  put  it  upon  the  page  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  you  want  it  to  remain,  and  take  small 
strips  of  strong  paper,  say  \ inch  long  and  a inch 
wide,  and  paste  them  over  the  stem  and  branches  of 
the  specimen  in  several  places  with  mucilage  or 
paste. 

Another  plan,  and  somewhat  more  tasty,  perhaps, 
is  to  cut  slits  in  the  paper  on  each  side  of  the  stem 
just  large  enough  to  permit  the  strips  to  pass  through 
and  then  fasten  them  on  the  opposite  side. 

Write  the  Latin  name  of  the  family  and  the  sci- 
entific and  common  name  of  the  plant  in  the  lower 
riyht  hand  corner  of  the  page  upon  which  the  plant 
is  mounted. 

When  your  herbarium  is  completed,  always  keep 
it  m a dry  place. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  a vas- 
culum— a tin  box  of  cylindrical  shape,  about  8 inches 
in  diameter  and  26  inches  in  length,  opening  bv  a lid 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  box.  Specimens  that 
have  been  collected  for  analysis  can  be  kept  for  quite 
awhile  in  this  box  without  injury. 

B_\  c anmencing  the  study  of  botany  in  the  spring, 
they  will  have  made  sufficient  progress  in  the  analysis 
of  plants  before  the  close  of  school  for  the  summer 
vacation  to  be  able  to  continue  their  work  through 
the^summer. 

Another  advantage  is  this:  the  spring  flowers  are 
more  easily  analyzed  than  the  flowers  of  the  autumn. 

In  speaking  of  helps  on  this  subject  of  Botany,  I 
have,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  recommended  very 
few,  for  fear  of  discouraging  those  who  might  want 
to  study  the  subject  but  would  not  feel  able  to  go  to 
very  much  expense. 

Let  me  repeat  that  you  must  have  a Botany  with 
a flora  and  a magnifying  glass  if  you  wish  to  have  any 
success  at  all.  Prof.  Nelson’s  “Herbarium  and  Plant 
JJescnptions,”  to  which  I have  called  your  attention 
before,  will  cost  from  75  cents  to  $1.00,  and  if  possi- 
! v °ne"  ^ take  Place  of  the  “permanent 
tablet  and  the  “herbarium”  which  I have  mentioned 
before,  and  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

Some  teachers  would,  perhaps,  like  to  have  a list 
of  plants  and  their  time  of  blooming,  but  it  would  be 


very  difficult  to  prepare  such  a list  that  would  meet 
the  wants  of  all.  The  list  for  central  Illinois  would 
not  suit  northern  Illinois  nor  southern  Illinois,  and 
even  in  the  same  locality  the  time  of  blooming  may 
vary  three  or  four  weeks  or  more  from  year  to  year. 

Of  course  such  a list,  although  not  absolutely 
correct,  would  no  doubt  be  of  some  service,  but  per- 
haps the  better  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  notice  care- 
fully for  the  first  appearance  of  each  flower  and  make 
a note  of  it,  giving  exact  date,  and  have  each  member 
of  the  class  do  the  same.  If  they  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  plant,  secure  a specimen  and  put  it  in 
press  and  record  it  by  number.  Try  and  have  it  anal- 
yzed before  it  is  too  late,  and  then  call  it  by  its  name. 

I think  it  a very  good  plan  to  number  the  plants 
1,  2,  8,  4,  etc.,  as  you  meet  them  in  the  spring,  and  let 
them  be  known  by  number  until  after  you  have  anal- 
yzed them  and  secured  the  name  by  that  means,  and 
then  call  them  by  their  proper  name,  whether  it  is  the 
one  you  have  been  accustomed  to  or  not. 

I would  prefer  to  have  my  class  know  nothing  of 
the  Dame  at  all  until  after  the  plant  is  analyzed.  The 
very  fact  that  the  name  is  unknown  to  them  will  be 
an  incentive  to  the  analysis  of  it. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  the  numbers,  the  teacher 
should  take  charge  of  the  matter  and  record  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  each  one  bring- 
ing the  specimens  as  soon  as  found. 

In  this  work  in  Botany  be  correct  and  be  neat. 
In  this  paper,  if  I should  be  the  means  of  leading  one 
person  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Botany,  I 
shall  be  satisfied;  for  by  that  means  I have  made  a 
better  man  or  a better  woman  of  that  individual. 


INFORMATION  LESSON-SUBJECT,  SALT. 

By  W.  H.  Hilyard,  Co.  Sup’t  Schools,  Monroe  County,  111. 

(The  following  is  the  contents  of  Circular  No.  30,  issued  by  Supt 
Uilyard  to  his  teachers  and  pupils,  and  is  one  of  a series  of  “Informa- 
tion Lessons’’  prepared  especially  for  the  schools  of  Monroe  Co  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  favor  our  readers  from  time  to  time  with  other  out- 
lines o.f  the  same  series.— Editor.) 

Teachers  and  pupils  are  requested  to  make  use 
of  the  following  outline,  during  the  month  of  March, 
keeping  carefully  in  view  what  has  been  said  in  Cir- 
cular No.  23. 

Assist  your  pupils  whenever  you  consider  it  nec- 
essary, but  be  careful  and  not  help  them  too  much. 
These  lessons  should  be  the  means  of  arousing  pupils 
to  search  for  information,  and  of  creating  a desire  to 
read,  to  inquire  and  to  think  for  themselves  as  much 
as  possible,  therefore,  the  true  aim  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  encourage  his  pupils  in  their  own  efforts 
to  gain  information. 

Make  use  of  objects  where  they  are  obtainable, 
and  whenever  you  think  pupils  will  better  understand 
■the  things  about  which  they  have  read  and  studied. 
As  suitable  objects  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this 
exercise,  I would  suggest  specimens  of  rock  salt,  re- 
fined salt,  and  salt-water,  also,  the  use  of  maps  for  lo- 
cating the  various  places  where  salt  is  found,  or  pro- 
duced. 

Require  that  all  sentences  be  properly  constructed, 
and  all  thoughts  be  clearly  stated.  Assign  a definite 
number  of  points  for  one  lesson,  but  do  not  attempt 
too  much  at  one  time.  Encourage  each  pupil  to  ob- 
tain all  the  information  he  possibly  can,  preparing 
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notes,  and  arranging  the  paragraphs  in  proper  order 
so  as  to  form  a neat  composition. 

In  preparing  “Special  Work,”  as  in  other  years, 
to  be  sent  to  my  office,  let  me  ask  that  pupils  make 
use  of  this  outline  for  composition  work.  Your  pu- 
pils will  have  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  which  to 
study  this  subject  and  prepare  compositions. 

SALT. 

I.  Inorganic  Substance.  Why? 

a.  Mineral,  Why?  Belongs  to  what  kingdom? 

b.  Where  found?  ISTame  places  in  U.  S.,  also 
in  other  countries. 

II.  Where  Obtained? 

a.  From  mines.  Locate  important  ones — in 
Galicia,  etc. 

b.  Springs.  Where  numerous?  Causes  assigned. 

c.  Sea  Water.  Name  principal  bodies. 

d.  Salt  Lakes.  Where?  What  causes  assigned? 

III.  How  Obtained? 

a.  By  mining.  Describe  it.  Kind  of  salt  ob- 
tained? 

b.  Evaporation.  State  processes.  Kind  pro- 
cured. 

IV.  Uses. 

a.  Healthful  as  a food  when  taken  in  proper 
quantity. 

b.  Possesses  valuable  medicinal  qualities. 

c.  Useful  as  a fertilizer  of  soil. 

d.  Used  very  extensively  for  preserving  meats. 

e.  Used  in  the  process  of  making  ice-cream. 

f.  Very  useful  in  extinguishing  tires. 

g.  Other  uses  to  be  stated. 

The  following  suggestive  queries  will  no  doubt 
prove  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  pupils. 
They  should  be  carefully  studied,  but  no  mention 
should  be  made  of  them  in  the  compositions. 

a.  What  are  Salt-licks? 

b.  Describe  Saline  Springs.  How  useful? 

c.  Where  is  Salt  Hay  found  in  abundance? 

d.  What  persons  are  often  called  “Salts?” 

e.  Describe  Salt-peter.  Why  so  called? 

f.  What  is  meant  by  the  term,  “To  salt  a mine?” 

g.  Where  is  the  Salt  tree  found? 

h.  State  the  origin  of  the  terms,  “above”  and 
“below”  the  salt. 

i.  For  what  is  a Salimeter  used? 

j.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  “To  row  up 
Salt  River?” 

k.  Of  what  is  Salt  considered  an  emblem? 

l.  What  people  use  Salt  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies? 


BROTHER  BROWN  ANI)  DANTE’S  INFERNO. 


Why  will  our  beloved  and  good-looking  brother,  Geo.  P.  Brown, 
of  the  Public  School  Journal,  persist  in  dragging  us  down  month 
after  month  into  the  abysses  of  Dante’s  Inferno?  Come  up.  Brother 
Brown,  out  of  these  horrible  circles  into  the  radiant  light.  Yes,  yes; 
we  know;  the  poetry  is  sublime,  but  the  atmosphere  is  appalling. 
And  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  up  here  on  the  surface  I Come  up, 
come  up;  oh!  come  up! — Western  School  Journal  op  Topeka. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Western  School  Journal  we 
will  state  that  two  or  three  years  ago  Brother  Brown 
took  the  contract  of  grading  the  rural  schools  (appar- 
ently of  the  lower  regions)  and  since  that  time  he  has 
given  his  entire  attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  As 
soon  as  the  job  is  completed  no  doubt  he  will  come 
up  on  the  surface. 


LANGUAGE— THIRD  YEAR. 

During  the  month  homonyms  are  to  be  studied; 
and  short,  interesting  stories  are  to  be  read  for  pupils 
to  reproduce  in  their  own  language. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

I. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks  with 
threw  or  through: 

1.  We  drove the  street. 

2.  The  bad  boy snow  balls  at  the  stranger. 

3.  That  young  man  worked  his  way college. 

4.  I a pebble  into  the  pool. 

II. 

Fill  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  flow- 
er or  flour: 

1.  Good can  be  made  from  that  wheat. 

2.  That has  pink  petals, 

3.  We  use to  make  bread. 

4.  That  plant  produces  a beautiful . 

5.  There  are  196  pounds  in  a barrel  of . 

III. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks  with 
cells  or  sells : 

1.  The  grocer sugar,  tea,  and  coffee. 

2.  That  seed-pod  has  three . 

3.  The  farmer corn  and  wheat. 

4.  How  many are  there  in  an  apple  core? 

5.  The of  the  jail  are  small  and  dark. 

IV. 

1.  Write  two  sentences  in  which  dyed  is  correctly 
used;  three  sentences  in  which  died  is  correctly  used. 

2.  Use  each  of  the  following  words  in  two  sen- 
tences: him,  hymn,  pray , prey , son,  sun,  etc. 

See  list  of  one  thousand  homonyms  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  this  journal. 

STORIES  FOR  REPRODUCTION. 

Read  short,  interesting  stories,  and  require  pupils 
to  reproduce  them  in  their  own  language,  orally  and 
in  writing.  Give  careful  attention  to  the  spelling, 
punctuation,  use  of  capitals  and  correct  use  of  words. 
The  following  suggestive  stories  are  taken  from  Sto- 
ries for  Composition  Exercises,  by  the  Teachers’  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  of  New  York: 

Icelandic  Honesty. 

An  admirable  trait  is  the  remarkable  honesty 
which  prevails  in  Iceland.  Crime  is  almost  unknown ; 
the  people  never  lock  their  doors,  and  but  two  cases  of 
thieving  are  known  to  have  taken  place  within  many 
years. 

One  was  an  Icelander  who  had  broken  his  arm, 
and  whose  family  in  the  winter  were  suffering  for  food. 
He  stole  several  sheep,  and  was  finally  detected.  He 
was  at  once  put  under  medical  care  for  his  injury,  pro- 
visions were  furnished  for  his  family,  and  in  time  he 
was  given  work.  This  was  his  punishment. 

The  other  case  was  a German  who  stole  seventeen 
sheep.  He  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  the 
theft  was  malicious.  His  punishment  was  to  sell  all 
his  property,  restore  the  value  of  his  thefts,  and  leave 
the  country  or  be  executed.  He  left  at  once. 

Scarce  Articles. 

George  the  First,  while  on  a journey  to  Hanover, 
once  stopped  at  a village  in  Holland. 

While  the  horses  were  getting  ready  he  asked  for 
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two  or  three  eggs,  which  were  brought  him,  the  inn- 
keeper charging  two  hundred  florins  for  them. 

“How  is  this?”  said  his  Majesty.  “Eggs  must  be 
very  scarce  in  this  place.” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  the  host;  “eggs  are  plenty 
enough,  but  kings  are  scarce.”  The  king  smiled,  and 
ordered  the  money  to  be  paid. 

Honor  Paid  to  Garfield. 

A t the  time  President  Garfield  died,  it  was  known 
in  London  that  Queen  Victoria  had  ordered  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Paul’s  to  be  tolled,  an  honor  paid  heretofore 
only  to  the  memory  of  an  English  sovereign.  It  had 
been  long  since  the  sound  of  that  bell  had  been  heard, 
and  a vast  crowd  filled  Fleet  street  and  Ludgate  Hill 
waiting  breathlessly  for  the  first  strokes  of  its  iron 
tongue.  The  great  crowd  waited  for  hours,  and  at  last 
came  the  deep,  full,  sonorous  stroke.  Instantly,  as  if 
by  magic,  every  hat  was  doffed,  and,  says  an  eyewit- 
ness, “the  change  from  a sea  of  hats  to  a sea  of  heads 
was  most  magical.  The  English  crowd  stood,  while 
the  bell  tolled,  with  uncovered  heads,  a token  of  res- 
pect for  the  uncrowned  monarch  who  lay  dead  beyond 
the  ocean.” 

How  Sleigh  Bells  are  Made. 

How  did  the  little  iron  ball,  which  is  altogether  too 
big  to  be  put  in  through  the  holes  in  the  bell,  get  there? 
In  making  the  bell,  this  little  ball,  or  “jinglet,”  is  put 
inside  a little  ball  of  mud,  just  the  shape  of  the  inside 
of  the  bell.  Then  a mold  is  made,  just  the  shape  of 
the  outside  of  the  bell.  This  mud-ball  with  the  jinglet 
inside  is  placed  in  the  mold  of  the  outside  and  the 
metal  is  poured  in,  which  fills  up  the  space  between 
the  ball  and  the  mold.  When  the  mold  is  taken  off 
you  see  a sleigh-bell,  but  it  will  not  ring,  as  it  is  full  of 
dirt.  With  a slight  shake  out  flies  the  dirt,  and  there 
is  the  bell  complete. 

Bemjamin  Franklin, 

As  a philosopher  Franklin’s  name  is  linked  with 
the  history  of  electricity.  His  industry  was  rewarded 
by  that  brilliant  discovery,  the  identity  of  the  electric 
fluid  and  lightning. 

One  day,  seeing  a thunder-storm  approaching,  he 
went,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to  a shed  where,  having 
raised  a kite,  he  fastened  a key  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  hempen  cord,  insulating  it  by  attaching  it  to  a 
beam  with  a piece  of  silk.  Immediately  after  he  ob- 
served some  loose  threads  of  the  string  rise  and  stand 
erect,  and,  on  presenting  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  to  his 
great  delight  he  drew  from  it  the  well-known  spark. 

His  emotion  was  so  great  at  the  completion  of  this 
discovery,  which  has  made  his  name  immortal,  that  he 
felt  that  he  could  almost  have  paid  for  it  with  his  life. 

Take  a Sheep. 

There  is  a pertinent  temperance  lesson  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  A farmer  once  employed  a young 
man  to  labor  upon  his  farm  without  knowing  anything 
of  his  habits.  All  too  soon  the  farmer  found  that  his 


new  hand  was  addicted  to  drinking;  and  this  habit  in- 
terfered with  his  usefulness. 

“John,”  said  the  farmer  to  the  man,  “I’ll  give  ye 
one  o’  my  best  sheep  if  ye’ll  give  up  drinking  while  ye 
work  for  me.” 

“It’s  a bargain,”  declared  the  man. 

A grown  son  of  the  farmer,  overhearing  this  agree- 
ment, looked  up  and  asked:  “Pa,  will  you  give  me  a 
sheep,  too,  if  I will  not  drink  this  seasbn?" 

“h  es,”  replied  the  father,  “you  may  have  a sheep.” 
Then  the  little  boy  spoke  up  and  said;  “Pa,  will 
you  give  me  a sheep,  too,  if  I’ll  not  drink?” 

“Yes,  son,  you  shall  have  a sheep  also.” 

After  a moment’s  pause  the  little  boy  turned  to 
his  father  and  said : “Pa,  hadn't  you  better  take  a 
sheep,  too?” 

“I  dunno,  I dunno,”  the  farmer  replied,  doubtfully, 
and  then  suddenly  concluded,  “I  declar’  I’ll  try  it  and 
see  !” 

The  old  gentleman  was  heard  afterward  to  declare 
that  he  made  the  best  investment  of  sheep  that  season 
he  ever  made  in  hisjlife. 


A PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY . 


Editor  School  News: 

Possibly  your  readers  will  find  the  following  plan 
for  the  study  of  geography  beneficial.  I am  using  it 
in  my  school,  as  I suppose  some  others  are,  although 
I have  not  met  with  the  plan  in  any  school  for  some 
years,  ^ Possibly  the  plan  was  put  aside  long  ago  as 
“stale.”  If  so,  kindly  lay  this  aside.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  using  it  and  find  it  to  be  a success,  as  it  not  only 
interests  the  pupil  but  also  gives  a better  idea  of  ge- 
ography than  is  usually  obtained  in  school. 

The  plan  is  as  follows:  Taking  a continent  and 
beginning  at  some  point  on  the  coast,  we  trace  the 
coast,  noting  all  the  points  of  interest  along  the  coast, 
exploring  all  important  rivers  and  visiting  any  cities 
or  other  places,  such  as  capitals  of  divisions,  moun- 
tains, etc.  When  we  come  to  a place  which  possesses 
note  of  any  kind,  we  note  these  items.  We  are  study- 
ing at  present  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  started 
at  Hammerfest.  Thus: 

1.  Hammerfest— fishing  town;  most  northern 
town  in  the  world. 

2.  Loffoden  Islands. 

3.  Maelstrom — whirlpool. 

4.  Drontheim  Fiord, 

5.  Bergen, 

6.  The  Naze. 

7.  Skager  Rack. 

8.  Christiania,  capital  of  Norway. 

9.  Cattegat. 

10.  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden,  situated  on  sev- 
eral small  islands. 

This  is  enough  to  show  how  the  work  is  laid  out. 
The  pupil  copies  this  in  a book,  so  that  it  mav  be  kept 
for  reference.  To  prepare  a lesson  he  takes*  his  map 
and  takes  the  points  one  at  a time,  noting  their  order 
and  position  on  the  map,  not  the  order  in  the  note- 
book, but  just  as  he  sees  the  points  on  the  map.  In 
tj?is  manner  he  riot  only  becomes  familiar  with  every 
crook  and  turn,  so  to  speak,  in  the  cbast,  but  also 
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knows  where  to  look  to  find  any  city  or  the  mouth  of 
any  river.  How  much  makes  a lesson?  After  the 
pupil  becomes  used  to  this  work,  which  takes  the  av- 
erage pupil  about  one  week,  he  can  locate  from  thirty- 
five  to  seventy-five  points  to  a lesson,  depending 
largely  on  the  amount  of  descriptive  matter  which 
may  be  thrown  in,  and  the  more  of  this  the  better,  as 
the  pupils  thus  learn  to  associate  history  with  geogra- 
phy in  a way  they  cannot  get  so  easily  any  other  way. 

Fred.  G Adams,  Philo,  111. 


ARITHMETIC.— FIFTH  YEAR. 

During  the  month  study  Aliquot  Parts,  Bills,  and 
Accounts.  Have  pupils  prepare  tables  of  aliquot 
parts,  thus: 

ALIQUOT  PARTS  OF  ONE  DOLLAR. 

50  cents  = | of  one  dollar. 

33J  cents  = — of  one  dollar. 

25  cents  = — of  one  dollar. 

20  cents  = — of  one  dollar, 

16§  cents  = — of  one  dollar, 

12J  cents  = — of  one  dollar, 

10  cents  = — of  one  dollar. 

8 g cents  = — of  one  dollar, 

64  cents  3 — of  one  dollar. 

5 cents  = — of  one  dollar. 

ALIQUOT  FARTS  OF  A TON. 

10  hundred  pounds  = \ ton. 

5 hundred  pounds  “ — ton. 

4 hundred  pounds  “ — - ton, 

2 hundred  pounds  “ — ton. 

1 hundred  pounds  “ — ton. 

2J  hundred  pounds  “ — ton. 

ALIQUOT  PARTS  OF  A POUND  AVOIRDUPOIS, 

8 ounces  = J pound. 

4 ounces  “ — pound. 

2 ounces  “ — pound. 

1 ounce  “ — pound. 

ALIQUOT  PARTS  OF  A TEAR, 

6 months  = a year. 

4 months  “ — year. 

8 months  “ — year, 

2 months  “ — year. 

1J  months  “ — year. 

1J  months  “ — year. 

1 month  “ — year. 

ALIQUOT  PARTS  OF  A MONTH- 

15  days  = A month. 

10  days  “ — month. 

6 days  “ — month. 

5 days  “ — month. 

3 days  “ — month. 

2 days  “ — - month. 

1 day  “ — month. 

Mental  problems,  similar  to  the  following,  taken 
from  Piper’s  Graded  Seat  Work,  will  be  beneficial  to 
pupils: 

THINGS  BOUGHT  AT 

1.  $1  a doz.  cost  8^  cents  each. 

2.  $2  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

3.  $3  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

4.  $li  a doz  cost  — cents  each. 

5.  $4  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 


6.  $5  a doz.  cost  — - cents  each. 

7.  $6  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

8 $7  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

9.  $8  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

10.  $9  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

11.  $4.50  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

12.  $10  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

13  $.84  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

14.  $.75  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

15.  $.25  a doz  cost  — cents  each. 

16.  $.90  a doz.  cost  — cents  each. 

17.  6J  cents  each  cost  — per  dozen. 

18.  8J  cents  each  cost  — per  dozen. 

19.  12|  cents  each  cost  — - per  dozen. 

20.  33J  cents  each  cost  — per  dozen. 

21.  50  cents  each  cost  — per  dozen. 

$1  WILL  BUY 

1.  2 lbs  @ $.50  per  lb. 

2.  — lbs  @ $.25  per  lb. 

3.  — lbs  @ $.121  per  lb. 

4.  — lbs  @ $.06f  per  lb. 

5.  — lbs  @ $.33J  per  lb. 

6.  — lbs  @ $.16f-  per  lb. 

7.  — lbs  @ $.08 J per  lb. 

8.  — lbs  @ $.06^  per  lb. 

9.  — lbs  @ $.16f  per  lb. 

10.  — lbs  @ $121  per  lb. 

11-  — lbs  @ $.33f  per  lb. 

12.  — lbs  @ $.25  per  lb. 

$100  WILL  BUY 

1.  2 ton  @ $50  per  ton. 

2.  — ton  @ $25  per  ton. 

3.  — ton  @ $12.50  per  ton. 

4.  — ton  @ $ 6.25  per  ton. 

5.  — ton  @ $33  J per  ton. 

6.  — ton  @ $16#  per  ton. 

7.  — ton  @ $ 8-f-  per  ton. 

8.  — ton  @ $121  per  ton. 

9.  — ton  @ $25  per  ton. 

10.  — ton  @ $33|-  per  ton. 

11.  — ton  @ $ 6j  per  ton. 

12.  — ton  @ $ 8|  per  ton. 

ARTICLES  SOLD  BY  THE  100  OR  1000. 

1.  What  is  the  cost  of  475  feet  of  lumber  at  $5.24 
per  100  feet? 

2.  What  will  21450  bricks  cost  at  $7.50  per  M? 

3.  What  is  the  freight  on  23  reams  of  paper,  80 
lbs.  to  the  ream,  from  Chicago  to  Taylorville  at  22 
cents  per  100  lbs.? 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  3655  lbs.  of  coal  at  $2.50 
per  ton? 

5.  What  will  8 lb.  12  oz.  butter  cost  at  25  cents 
per  lb.? 

PARAPHRASE  OF  KNICKERBOCKER  LIFE 
IN  NEW  YORK. 

Written  by  Jay  A.  Kraver,  of  Poe  School,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

1.  In  Hew  York  in  those  pleasant  old  days  of 
commonness  and  pleasure,  a desire  for  neatness  was 
the  chief  motive  of  the  home  preservation,  and  the 
world- wide  trial  of  the  skillful  housewife. 

2.  At  that  time  the  front  door  was  scarcely  ever 
opened,  except  when  marriages,  funerals,  Hew  Year’s 
Day,  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  some  such  great 
event  took  place.  It  was  furnished  with  a sumptu- 
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ous  brass  knocker,  which  was  curiously  shaped, — 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a dog,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  a lion's  head,  and  it  was  polished  every  day 
with  such  cautious  zest  that  it  was  frequently  worn 
out  by  the  very  measures  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  it. 

3.  The  entire  house  was  perpetually  in  a state  of 
overflow,  under,  the  government  of  mop,  brooms  and 
scrubbing  brushes;  and  the  good  housewives  of  those 
days  were  a kind  of  frog-iike  creatures,  delighting  ex- 
tremely to  be  paddling  in  the  water,  so  much  so  that 
an  historian  honestly  says  that  some  of  his  neighbor 
women  grew  to  have  webbed  fingers,  “much  like  a 
duck.” 

4.  The  sumptuous  parlor  was  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum, where  the  violence  for  neatness  was  carried 
on  without  influence,  Ho  one  was  allowed  to  enter 
this  holy  place,  except  the  mistress  and  her  reliable 
servant,  who  visited  it  once  a week  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  a complete  cleaning.  On  these  occasions 
they  always  took  the  care  of  leaving  their  shoes  at 
the  door,  and  entering  piously  in  their  stocking  feet. 

5 They  would  scrub  the  floor,  and  then  sprinkle 
it  with  fine  white  sand.  They  would  then  take  the 
broom  and  stroke  the  sand  in  all  shapes.  They  would 
then  wash  the  windows,. polish  the  furniture,  and  then 
put  a fresh  twig  of  evergreen  in  the  fire-place,  the 
windows  were  then  closed  tightiy  so  that  no  flies 
could  enter,  the  parlor  was  then  carefully  closed  and 
locked,  so  no  one  else  could  enter.  It  was  then  kept 
shut  until  the  time  came  for  the  weekly  cleaning  day. 

6.  Speaking  of  the  family,  they  were  very  strict 
in  their  duties  and  habits,  they  most  always  entered 
through  the  gate,  and  most  families  lived  in  the 
kitchen.  It  was  a sight  to  see  a large  family  seated 
around  the  fire  place,  one  would  have  thought  he  had 
been  carried  to  those  happy  days  of  plainness  by  some 
pleasant  dream. 

7 . As  to  the  fire-  place  it  was  of  a truly  patriarchal 
kind,  where  the  whole  family,  old  and  young,  master 
and  servant,  black  and  white,  yes,  even  the  dog  and 
cat,  had  each  possession  of  a corner. 

8.  Here  the  old  master  would  sit  for  hours  in  si- 
lence, thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  smoking  his  pipe  in 
silence,  looking  into  the  fire,  with  his  eyes  half  closed; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  his  diligent 
wife  would  sit  and  spin  yarn  or  knit  stockings. 

The  young  folks  would  generally  crowd  in  some 
corner,  and  listen  to  some  old  negro  servant,  who 
wmuld  tell  in  his  hoarse  voice  a whole  afternoon  or 
evening  of  witches,  ghosts,  headless  horses,  narrow 
escapes,  and  dangerous  encounters  with  Indians. 

9.  The  wealthy  people  of  those  days  often  had 
grand  parties,  such  people  as  owned  cows,  and  drove 
their  own  wagons.  The  people  generally  assembled 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  went  away 
about  six,  except  in  winter,  they  generally  assetnbled 
and  went  away  a little  earlier  than  other  times,  so 
that  the  ladies  could  get  home  before  dark. 

10.  In  the  center  of  the  table  was  a large  earthen 
dish,  which  contained  a delicious  compound  of  fat 
pork,  fried  brown,  and  swimming  in  gravy.  The  peo- 
ple, seated  around  this  extra  board,  showed  expert- 
ness in  jabbing  their  forks  into  the  fattest  piece  in 
. gre&t  dish,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  seamen 
harpoon  turtles  at  sea,  or  the  red  men  spear  fish  in 
lakes. 


11.  Frequently  the  tables  were  supplied  with  large 
apple  pies,  and  sometimes  with  dishes  full  of  preserves 
such  as  pears,  peaches,  or  some  other  kind  of  fruit; 
but  one  thing  it  always  had  on  it  was  a large  dish  of 
sweetened  dough,  fried  in  lard,  which  were  called 
doughnuts,  and  a delicious  kind  of  cake,  only  known 
of  now  by  the  genuine  dutch  families. 

12.  The  tea  was  poured  out  of  a large  tea  pot, 
ornamented  with  paintings  of  little  dutch  folks  tend- 
ing pigs,  boats  sailing  in  the  air,  or  some  other  dutch 
fancies.  The  beaux  separated  themselves  by  their 
dexterity  of  changing  their  tea  pots  for  a large  copper 
tea  kettle. 

13.  To  sweeten  the  tea,  a lump  of  sugar  was  plac- 
ed by  the  side  of  each  cup,  and  the  company  would 
nibble  and  sip  with  great  pleasure;  until  an  improve- 
ment was  made  by  an  artful  and  saving  old  lady, 
which  was  to  hang  a lump  of  sugar  to  a string  which 
was  fastened  to  the  ceiling  right  over  the  table,  this 
could  be  swung  from  one  to  another. 

14.  At  these  fashionable  tea  parties  the  utmost 
fitness  was  used, — no  flirting  or  coquetting;  no  romp- 
ing of  young  ladies;  no  proud  walking  around  of 
wealthy  young  men  with  their  mind  on  their  money; 
no  funny  vanity  of  sharp  young  men  with  no  brains 
at  all. 

15.  Instead  of  this,  the  young  ladies  would  sit  in 
their  easy  chairs,  and  knit  their  own  stockings;  and 
hardly  ever  opened  their  lips  only  to  say  yah  Mynheer , 
or  yah,  yah,  vrouw  to  any  question  that  the  company 
might  ask  them.  The  people  started  home  without 
any  noise.  The  people  were  carried  home  by  their 
own  carriages;  that  is  to  say,  some  went  afoot,  and 
some  of  the  wealthy  people  rode  who  had  wagons. 


Good  methods  and  good  management  coupled 
with  skill  in  imparting  instruction  constitute  the  most 
important  qualifications  of  a teacher.— Supt.  Hamilton . 


EXCHANGE. 

Conducted  by  R.  F.  Davidson,  Decatur,  111. 

(Contributions  to  this  Department  should  be  addressed  as  above 
and  not  to  Mr.  Parker  at  Taylorville.  Write  with  ink  on  one  side  of 
paper  and  be  sure  to  sign  your  name.  When  we  get  papers  with  no 
name  we  must  consign  them  to  the  waste  basket.) 

The  following  named  persons  send  correct  solu- 
tions to  both  problems  in  February  Hews: 

H.  H.  S.,  Decatur,  111.,  C.  E.  G.,  Hennepin,  Til., 
An  F.  M.  B.  A.  (who  forgot  to  sign  his  name),  Brooks, 
Ark.,  P.  J.  R.,  Assumption,  111.,  W.  G.,  Ingraham,  111., 
J.  R.  G.,  Wilson,  Kan.,  A.  S.,  Pearl,  111.,  A.  M.  K., 
Ivon,  111.,  A.  M.,  St.  Jacob,  HI.,  E.  C.,  Edinburg,  111., 
H.  A.,  Hokomis,  111.,  A.  M.  S.,  Linn,  111.,  F.  C.  H., 
Camden,  HI,  J.  W.  C.,  Fisher,  111.,  W.  W.  M.,  Olm- 
stead,  111 , I.  F.  F.,  Galesburg,  111.,  E.  L.  B.,  Ridge- 
way, 111.,  L.  E.,  Rankin,  111.,  and  H.  H,  S.,  Grove  City,  HI. 

We  have  correct  solutions  to  Ho.  1 by  J.  M.  R., 
Mt.  Pulaski,  111.,  H.  J.  A.,  Foxville,  HI.,  C.  O.  E., 
Crossville,  111.,  I.  E..  L.  T.,  Belleville,  111.,  B.  M.  Amer- 
ica, 111.,  H.  E.  B.,  Amboy,  111.,  M.  J.  C.,  Poe,  O., 
0.  C.  B.,  Bayliss,  HI.,  L.  B.  P.,  Elsah,  HI.,  B.  B.  B., 
Griggsville,  HI.,  H.  M.  Rural  Hill,  111.,  W.  H.  W., 
Granville,  111.,  W.  H.  S.,  Chester,  111.,  W.  B.,  Hull, 
H.  Dak.,  M.  M.,  Oneida,  111.,  J.  C.  S.,  Assumption,  111., 
and  J.  M.  K.,  Thompsonville,  111. 

J.  A.  W.,  Appleton,  HI.,  S.  H.  J.,  Tipton’s  Ford, 
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Mo.,  and  Y.  B.  W.,  Forreston,  El.,  send  correct  solu- 
tions to  No.  2. 

Some  correct  solutions  were  overlooked  last 
month,  and  several  others  were  received  too  late  to 
notice. 

We  have  several  correct  solutions  without  names 
and  one  without  name,  postoffice,  county,  or  state. 

L.  E.,  Rankin,  El.,  solves  No.  1 thus: 

“If  3 times  the  number  owned  by  the  first  man— 
128  (which  equals  240  more  than  the  number  owned 
by  the  second)  be  added  to  the  number  owned  by  the 
first,  we  shall  have  4x  No.  owned  1st— 128,  and,  also 
240  more  than  both  own,  therefore  9232  is  128+240 
less  than  4+1  st. 

9232+128+240 

=2400,  first  man’s  share. 

4 

9232—2400=6832,  second  man’s  share. 

H.  E.  B.,  Amboy,  111.,  solves  it  thus: 

“Let  £r=No.  1st  man  has. 

Let  «/=No.  2d  man  has. 

1.  Then  x-\-y= 9232  sheep. 

2.  Also  3x— 128=2/+240,  or 

3.  3x— ?/=368. 

4.  Add  1 and  3,  4ar=9600. 

5.  £r=2400. 

6.  y=6 832.” 

Y.  B.  W.  solves  No.  2 thus: 

“Since  every  rod  of  fence  requires  16  rails  for 
each  side,  on  4 sides  there  will  be  4x16,  or  64  rails 
required  to  fence  1 square  rod,  and  64x160=10240. 
Let  this  number  represent  the  number  of  rods  in  one 
side.  It  will  require  4x10240  rods=40960  rods  to  en- 
close the  field  and  16x40960=655360  rails,  also  the 
number  of  acres  enclosed.  Proof  102402-el60= 
655360  acres.” 

W.  W.  M.,  Olmsted,  111.,  solves  No.  2 thus: 
“Leta:=No.  rods  in  one  side,  then  a;2=area  in 
sq.  rods  and  64a:=No.  rails,  also  aj2-el60=No.  acres. 
®a +160=64ic,  or  »=  10240.  102402  -160=655360,  No. 
of  acres.  64a?= 655360,  No.  of  rails. 

He  also  says:  “The  solutions  to  No.  1 in  Jan. 
News  were  all  incorrect.  There  are  3 cu.  ft.,  or  36 
board  feet  in  the  timber.” 

C.  H.  B.,  Atwater,  111.,  says:  “The  answer  given 
to  problem  No.  3,  Jan.  News,  seems  to  prove  but  still 
I believe  it  to  be  wrong.  The  money  is  loaned  until 
the  youngest  son  becomes  of  age;  each  son  being 
paid  as  he  becomes  of  age.  $11740x5^x6  yr.= 
$3522, +$11740=$15260— $5460  (share  of  each  when  of 
age)=$9802. 

$9802 X 5$ x 2 yr.=$980.20,  +$9802=$10782.20,-$5460 
=$5322.20.  $5322.20  x5^x  2=$532.222+$5322.20  = 
$5854.422— $5460=$394.422.  What  shall  we  do  with 
this?  The  correct  answer  is  $5,579.16  for  each  son 
at  age  of  21.” 

He  does  not  send  solution  to  prove  this  last  re- 
sult. Is  the  supposition  correct?  Would  this  be 
simple  interest  on  each  share?  Let  us  hear  from  others. 

Some  interesting  matter  is  omitted  for  want  of 
space. 

CRACK  PROBLEMS. 

I.  A farmer  bought  a piece  of  land  for  $1500, 

agreeing  to  pay  principal  and  interest  in  five  equal, 
annual  installments;  how  much  was  each  payment, 
interest  being  7 %1  H.  J.  A.,  Foxville,  111. 

2.  A man  bought  two  cubical  stacks  of  hay  for 


4l£;  each  of  them  cost  as  many  shillings  per  solid, 
yard  as  there  are  yards  in  a side  of  the  other,  and  the 
greater  stood  on  more  ground  than  the  less  by  9 sq. 
yds.  What  was  the  price  of  each? 

I.  F.  F.,  Galesburg,  111. 

3.  An  equilateral  triangle  encloses  one  acre; 
what  is  the  area  of  the  inscribed  circle? 

F.  C.  H.,  Camden,  EL 

4.  What  is  the  area  of  each  field  represented  in  the 
following  diagram? 

4 rdL 


106  rd.  2 ft. 


CRACK  PROBLEM  NO.  1,  NOVEMBER  NUMB  ER. 

As  AB=9  in.  and  DE= 
41  in.  and  IJ=10  in. 

. • . IC=20  in. 

. • .BC=V4J+20^=20i  in. 
Area  of  triangle  ABC=9x 
10=90.  Diameter  of  lar- 
gest circle  inscribed  in  tri- 
angle ABC  equals 
90x2 

X2=7.2  in. 

20|x20i+9 

Solidity  of  a cone  whose 
base  is  9 in.  in  diameter 
and  20  in.  high  equals 
3.1416x9xf  X+L=424. 116 
[cu.  in. 

Solidity  of  7.2  in.  in  diam- 
eter=3.1416x7.2^X 

^=195.4326528  cu.  in. 
b 

.-.424.116  cu.  in.  minus 
195. 4326528  cu.  in.  equals 
228.6833472  cu.  in.=water 
required  to  cover  tne  largest  ball  that  could  be  placed 
in  the  cone.  Solidity  of  cone  added  to  the  vessel= 

3.1416X  it  x1-/ =53.0145  cu.  in. 

. • . 424.116  cu.in.— 53.0145  cu.  in.=371.1015  cu.  in.=the 
contents  of  the  vessel.  Now  \ of  371.1015  cu.  in.= 
92.775375  cu.  in,  of  water  in  vessel.  Now  by  adding 
the  cone  holding  53.0145  cu.  in.  we  would  have  in  the 
cone  145.789875  cu.  in.  of  waiter.  The  water  to  cover 
the  largest  ball:the  water  covering  the  required  ball :: 
the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the  largest  ball: the  cube 
of  the  diameter  of  required  ball.  .-.228.6833472: 
145.789875 ::  7.23  -,x3. 
x3  =237.952522255+ 

a: = V237.952522255 = 6. 1967+ 

. • .the  largest  ball  that  could  just  be  covered  wi(h  wa- 
ter=6.1967+  in.  in  diameter. 
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READING— ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

(From  Parker \y  Supplementary  Header — Copy- 
righted by  C.  M.  Parker,  1892. ) 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS. 

BY  FRANCIS  HOPKIXSON. 

I. 

“Gallants  attend,*  and  hear  a friend 
Trill*  forth  harmonious  ditty;* 

Strange  things  I’ll  tell,*  which  late  befell 
In  Philadelphia  city. 

II 

“ ’T  was  early  day,  as  poets  say, 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 

A soldier  stood  on  a log  of  wood, 

And  saw  a thing  surprising*. 

III. 

“As  in  amaze  he  stood  to  gaze,* 

(The  truth  can’t  be  denied,*  sir), 

He  spied*  a score  of  kegs,  or  more, 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

IV. 

“A  sailor,  too,  in  jerkin*  blue, 

The  strange  appearance  viewing, 

First  wiped  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise, 

Then  said,  ‘Some  mischief’s  brewing.* 

Y. 

“ ‘These  kegs,  I’m  told,*  the  rebels*  hold, 
Packed  up  like  pickled  herring; 

And  they’ve  come  down  t’attack*  the  town 
In  this  new  way  of  ferry’ng.’ 

YI. 

“The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too, 

And,  scared*  almost  to  death,  sir, 

Wore  out  their  shoes  to  spread*  the  news, 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

VII. 

“Now  up  and  down,  throughout  the  town, 

Most  frantic*  scenes  were  acted, 

And  some  ran  here,  and  others  there, 

Like  men  almost  distracted.* 

VIII. 

“Now,  in  a fright,  Howe  starts  upright, 

Awaked  by  such  a clatter;* 

He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 

‘For  God’s  sake,  what’s  the  matter?’ 

IX. 

“At  his  bedside,  he  then  espied 
Sir  Erskine,  at  command,  sir; 

Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot, 

And  t’other  in  his  hand,  sir. 

X. 

‘“Arise!  arise!’  Sir  Erskine  cries; 

‘The  rebels — more’s  the  pity — 

Without  a boat,  are  all  afloat, 

And  ranged  before  the  city. 


XI. 

“ ‘The  motley*  crew,  in  vessels  new. 

With  Satan  for  their  guide,*  sir, 

Pack’d  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs, 

Came  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

XII. 

“ ‘Therefore  prepare*  for  bloody  war; 

These  kegs  must  all  be  routed; 

Or  surely  we  despised*  shall  be, 

And  British  courage*  doubted.’ 

XIII. 

“The  royal*  band  now  ready  stand, 

All  ranged  in  dread  array,*  sir,  , 

With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out,  . 

And  make  a bloody  day,  sir. 

XIY. 

“The  cannons’  roar  from  shore  to  shore, 

The  small-arms  loud  did  rattle; 

Since  war  began,  I’m  sure  no  man 
E’er  saw  so  strange  a battle. 

XV. 

“The  kegs,  ’this  said,  though  strongly  made 
Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir, 

Could  not  oppose*  their  powerful  foes, 

The  eonq’ring*  British  troops,  sir. 

XVI. 

“From  morn  to  night  these  men  of  might* 
Display’d  amazing  courage, 

And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down. 
Retired*  to  sup*  their  porridge. 

XVII. 

“A  hundred  men,  with  each  a pen, 

Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir, 

It  is  most  true,  would  be  too  few, 

Their  valor*  to  record,  sir. 

XVIII. 

“Such  feats  did  they  perform*  that  day 
Against  those  wicked*  kegs,  sir, 

That,  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home, 
They’l  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir.” 


Circumstance  on  which  the  Battle  of  the 
Kegs  is  Founded. 

Before  pupils  begin  the  study  of  “The  Battle 
of  the  Kegs”  they  should  know  the  circumstances 
upon  which  this  popular  comic  ballad  is  founded. 

1.  Draw  a map  showing  Delaware  river,  Phil- 
adelphia, Brandywine  river,  Chad’s  Ford,  and  Ger- 
mantown. 

2.  Review  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Chad’s 
Ford  in  1777,  having  pupils  clearly  understand 
that  the  object  of  the  British  army  under  Howe 
was  to  enter  Philadelphia,  and  that  Washington’s 
object  was  to  save  Philadelphia. 

3.  Follow  the  two  armies  until  the  British  en- 
ter Philadelphia,  and  the  Americans  go  into  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 

4.  Read  what  the  histories  say  about  the  ter- 
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rible  suffering  of  the  American  army  at  Valley 
Forge  during  the  gloomy  winter  of  1777—78. 

5.  David  Bushnell,  an  American  inventor, 
born  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  who  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1775,  turned  his  thoughts  toward 
the  invention  of  a machine  for  blowing  up  vessels 
from  under  the  water.  He  prepared  a number  of 
machines  in  kegs  to  be  floated  by  the  tide  upon  the 
British  vessels  lying  in  the  river  at  Philadelphia, 
the  result  of  which  attempt  gave  occasion  to  the 
ballad  of  “The  Battle  of  the  Kegs.” 

6.  Barnes’s  Popular  History  of  the  United 
States  relates  the  story  as  follows;  “In  January, 
1778,  a raft  made  of  kegs  full  of  powder,  and  fitted 
with  machinery  to  explode  them  upon  striking  any 
object,  was  floated  down  the  river.  One  of  the 
kegs  burst  opposite  Philadelphia.  The  fleet,  which 
had  been  lying  in  the  stream,  happened  to  have 
been  drawn  into  the  harbor  that  night,  and  so  es- 
caped injury.  Great  alarm  was  caused  in  the  city 
by  this  singular  device  of  the  Yankees.  The  can- 
non were  trained  upon  every  strange  object  floating 
on  the  water,  and  for  twenty- four  hours  thereafter 
no  innocent  chip  even  could  get  by  without  a shot. 
Judge  Hopkinson  wrote  the  comic  ballad,  “The 
Battle  of  the  Kegs,”  upon  the  circumstance.  It 
was  set  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.” 


Sug-g-estive  Exercises  on  the  Battle  of  the 
Keg-s. 

1.  Read  the  poem  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

2.  Recite  the  story  in  your  own  language. 

3.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  selection. 

4.  Define  all  words  marked  with  stars,  or  give 
synonyms  for  them. 

5.  How  many  verses  in  each  stanza?  Which 
verses  of  each  stanza  rhyme? 

6.  Make  a list  of  the  words  that  rhyme  and 
tell  whether  each  rhyme  is  perfect  or  imperfect. 
Which  of  the  rhymes  are  single?  Which  are 
double  ? 

7.  Notice  that  in  the  first  verse  of  each  stanza 
there  is  a word  in  the  middle  of  the  line  that 
rhymes  with  the  one  at  the  end  of  it.  This  is  called 
middle  or  line  rhyme.  Find  other  poems  contain- 
ing middle  rhymes. 

8.  Why  are  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  each 
stanza  indented? 

9.  How  many  syllables  in  the  first  line  of  each 
stanza?  In  the  second?  In  the  third?  In  the 
fourth? 

10.  Make  a list  of  the  derivative  words  in  this 
selection,  and  analyze  and  define  them. 

11.  Describe  or  draw  a picture  or  series  of  pic- 
tures that  would  be  appropriate  to  represent  the 
imagery  of  this  poem. 

12.  Have  the  school  sing  the  ballad  to  the  tune 
of  Yankee  Doodle. 

13.  Give  the  circumstance  in  history  that  sug- 
gested this  poem. 

14.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Francis 

Hopkinson.  ( 


FRANKS  HOPKINSON. 

1737-1791. 

1.  Francis  Hopkinson,  a witty  American  poet 
and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  21,  1737. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in 
1763,  having  been  the  first  student  who  entered 
that  institution.  Afterward  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1765.  In  1766  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then 
settled  at  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

2.  In  1776  he  was  sent  from  New  Jersey  as 
one  of  her  representatives  in  congress,  and  served 
on  the  committee  that  drafted  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  under  the  new  constitution  was  the 
first  head  of  the  navy  department.  During  the 
Revolution  he  distinguished  himself  by  satirical 
and  political  Writings,  which  attained  great  popu- 
larity. 

3.  He  produced  many  satires  and  ironical 
pieces,  such  as  the  Prophecy , the  Political  Cate- 
chism., etc.,  tending  to  ridicule  the  old  country; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  ribaldry  of  the  newspapers,  and  the 
exaggerations  and  prejudices  with  which  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  at  first  assailed.  Among  his 
works,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  a political 
character,  there  are  many  sound  essays  and  scien- 
tific papers,  acute  and  learned  judicial  decisions, 
and  a variety  of  songs  possessing  much  sweetness 
and  delicacy,  which  were  rendered  still  more  pop- 
ular by  the  airs  he  composed  for  them.  His  best- 
known  poem  is  The  Battle  of  the  Keys,  which  set 
the  whole  country  in  a roar  of  laughter. 

4.  Hopkinson  was  U.  S.  judge  of  admiralty 
for  Pennsylvania  from  1779  to  1789,  and  was  U.  S. 
district  judge  from  1790  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  May  9th,  1791. 


SPECIMENS  OF  ACTUAL  SCHOOL-ROOM 
WORK. 

Renault,  111.,  Feb.  8,  1892. 

Editor  School  News:  I was  pleased  with  Mr. 

Hill’s  idea  of  sending  pupils’  specimen  work  to  The 
News,  as  I believe  it  will  benefit  teachers  to  see  the 
work  of  various  schools.  Therefore  I enclose  a lan- 
guage exercise  (upon  this  month’s  third  grade  work), 
just  as  it  was  handed  in  by  the  pupil. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Celia  Sale. 

WIIAT  I SAW  ON  THE  WAY  TO  SCHOOL. 

I saw  the  trees,  leaves,  grass,  ground,  grape-vines, 
blackberry  vines,  fences,  houses,  and  people.  The  trees 
were  large  and  the  leaves  on  them  were  blowing.  The 
grass  was  dry,  and  the  ground  wqs  nearly  covered  with 
the  grass.  The  grape-vine  had  climbed  up  a tree.  The 
blackberry  vines  had  briers  on  them.  Some  of  the  fences 
were  low.  The  houses  were  large.  The  people  were 
walking.  Belle  Samson,  Age  10. 

A visit  to  “Niagara  in  Chicago”  is  almost  equiv- 
alent to  standing  over  the  yawning  gorge,  and  one  al- 
most imagines  he  can  hear  the  roar  and  see  the  water 
fly  as  it  tumbles  over  the  giddy  height  and  dashes  it- 
self upon  the  jagged  rocks  below. 


SCHOOL  NEWS. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  COLUMN. 

If  County  Superintendents  will  favor  us  with  copies  of  circulars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  that'may  be  helpful  to  other  Superintendents.  Information  in 
reference  to  the  grading  of  the  country  schools  is  especially  desirable. 

Special  Notice. — Daring  the  past  two  months 
items  of  interest  from  a number  of  counties  in  refer- 
ence to  the  grading  of  the  country  schools  have  been 
unavoidably  crowded  out.  Next  month  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  two  or  three  pages  to  this  department. 


A GOOD  SPELLER. 

Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  Ill  , Feb.  5,  ’92. 

Editor  School  News: — The  February  number  of 
School  News  was  received  yesterday  evening,  and  on 
page  19  I saw  a list  of  words  given  for  review  in 
spelling. 

I had  the  spelling  match  this  afternoon,  and  one 
of  my  pupils.  Belle  Taylor,  succeeded  in  spelling  the 
list  of  one  hundred  words  ■ correctly,  without  previ- 
ously looking  over  the  list  as  published.  Her  name 
is  sent  for  honorable  mention  in  the  School  News. 

Lizzie  H.  Young, 
Teacher  of  Ingersol  School. 


An  hour  spent  in  the  Libby  Prison  at  Chicago 
will  convey  more  valuable  information  regarding  the 
late  war  than  years  spent  in  the  study  of  American 
history. 


We  will  pay  liberally  for  the  services  of  an 
energetic  lady  or  gentleman  in  every  town,  to  repre- 
sent a choice  publication,  elegantly  illustrated  and 
immensely  popular.  A full  copy  of  the  book  fur- 
nished free.  For  particulars  address  C.  B.  Beach  & 
Co.,  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 

Vick' a Floral  Guide , 1892. — True  and  tried  friends 
are  always  welcome,  consequently  “Vick’s  Floral 
Guide”  is  sure  of  a warm  reception,  especially  when 
dressed  as  daintily  as  this  year.  The  “Nellie  Lewis” 
Carnation  on  the  front  of  cover,  and  “Brilliant  Pop- 
pies” on  the  back,  are  unusually  attractive,  and  the 
numerous  colored  plates  of  flowers  and  vegetables  are 
certainly  works  of  art  and  merit.  The  first  twenty- 
four  pages,  printed  in  violet  ink,  describe  Novelties 
and  Specialties.  Send  ten  cents  to  James  Vick’s  Sons, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  procure  a copy  of  this  attractive 
and  useful  catalogue.  It  costs  nothing,  as  the  ten 
cents  can  be  deducted  from  the  first  order. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 


CLOSING  UP  OF  THE  YEAR’S  WORK. 

As  the  time  is  approaching  near  when  many  of 
you  will  close  your  work  as  teachers  for  the  year,  it  is 
important  that  you  look  carefully  to  your  records  and 
see  that  the  work  you  have  been  doing,  and  the  stand- 
ing of  your  pupils  in  the  various  branches  are  properly 
shown  upon  these  records.  Instruction  has  already 
been  given  as  to  how  these  records  are  to  be  made; 


TO  TEACHERS!  Those  who  are  contemplating  mat 

to  call  on  me  for  fine  Wedding:  Invitations.  All  kinds  of 
Printing  executed  in  the  latest  style  of  the  art 

A.  O.  MURPHY, 

The  Only  Exclusive  Job  Printer  in  Taylorville,  III. 

Northwest  Corner  Public  Square. 


ADDRESS 

EL 


To  introduce  a series  of  valuable 
educational  works  the  above 
wiUbese.it  to  all  applicants 


It  19 


James  P.  downs,  publisher. 

a *3  BROADWA  Y.  NEW  YORK. 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD  ! 

Dr.  G.  W.  KINNEY’S  Thirty-three  Years’  Successful  Treatment 
of  Diseased  Hogs. 

He  shows  the  hog  subject  to  as  many  different  dis- 
eases as  the  human  family,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
mulching  all  the  diseases  together  and  calling  it  Cholera. 
He  describes  each  disease  and  the  remedy  for  same. 
Gives  history  of  the  hog  and  best  mode  of  breeding  and 
raising. 

Book  contains  230  pages,  27  cuts,  and  is  nicely 
bound  in  cloth.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

D.  T.  Michael,  Publisher. 

Taylorville,  111. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

The  Cash  Grocer  of 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

Offers  to  the  Public  the  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock  of 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensware, 

Wooden  ware,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at 
Prices  that  Defy  Competition.  You  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  call  and  get  Prices  before  mak- 
ing your  purchases.  No  Credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  Book-keeper  to  pay,  but  Goods  sold  on  Close 
Margin  and  entire  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

Ij.  R.  HEDRICK, 

Near  First  National  Bank.  Taylorville,  III. 


Teachers,  Scholars,  and  Parents 

When  you  desire  to  buy  BOOTS,  SHOES  and 
RUBBERS  of  any  kind  or  style,  you  can  find  just 
what  you  want  at 

JOHN  REED  & SONS’. 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  Hlinois. 

Who  make  a specialty  of  GOODS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 
and  keep  nothing  but  goods  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Warranted  to  be  just  as  rep- 
resented. Call  and  see 
the 

LUDLOW  $3  SHOE. 
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hence  I will  not  repeat  it  here.  One  thing,  however 

iLW1Kih  Say:  Three  or  four  teachers  have  forwarded 
the  blank  reports  intended  for  this  office  only  partially 
hlled;  having  omitted  the  grades  made  by  their  pupils. 
In  such  cases  nothing  is  left  to  indicate  to  their  suc- 
cessors the  condition  of  their  schools.  I hope  these 
teachers  will  be  careful  that  these  grades  are  not 
omitted  on  the  record  they  leave  with  tne  school  board 
at  the  close  of  their  schools.  This  is  now  a part  of 
our  work  and  must  be  carried  out  thoroughly.  Your 
standing  as  teachers  will  be  determined  largely  bv 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  these  records  left 
behind  you, 

, 1J-?®ferrin£  to  the  final  examination  which  will  be 
held  March  12,  I wish  to  say  that  no  material  will  be 
required  of  pupils  except  pen- holder  and  pen.  All 
other  material  will  be  furnished.  Teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  accompany  their  pupils  to  this  examination 
when  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  do  so.  Work  on 
this  examination  will  begin  at  8:30  o’clock,  A.  M. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  who  can  do  so  will  be  here  ready 
to  begin  at  that  time;  although  pupils  will  be  allowed 
to  begin  at  any  time  when  they  arrive. 

ith  thanks  to  all  of  our- teachers  who  have  ear- 
nestly and  faithfully  labored  to  carry  out  our  plan  of 
work,  and  to  school  boards  who  have  cheerfully  co- 
operated with  us  in  our  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard 
ot  our  school  work,  I am  your  co-worker, 

, R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Sunt 

Taylorville,  111.,  Feb.  25,  1892.  P 


l „TA,YL°aVILLE  CENTRAL— - Program  for  Teachers'  Meeting  to 

ms  Friend;%0rV/ne’  WFN  1892:  2103 Hawthorne  and: 
His  Friends-  Fortune  of  the  Republic,"  by  Prof.  Replogle,  with  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Emerson,  by  Miss  Anna  Barbre  3 :10  to  4 05 
Perspective  Drawing,  Prof.  Butler.  4:10  to  4:30,  Gordy’s  iycholo 
Chapters  IX  and  X , E.  A.  Thornhill.  Five  minutes  for  general 
discussion  between  topics.  & 


500000  COPIES  Supplemen- 
tary Reader  have  been  published.  A 
new  selection  each  month,  with  bi  o- 
graphical sketch  of  author;  also  sug- 
gestions on  teaching  synonyms,  word 
analysis,  figures  of  speech,  etc. 
,^ldQ10  cents  for  10  samples  of  10  noted  se- 
ivun  > ■ from, .1°  ?f  °,ur  most  Prominent  authors 
with  biographical  sketches  of  the  10  authors 
C.  M.  PARKER,  Publisher, 

Taylorville,  111. 

Examination  Paper 

Printed  heading  with  blanks  for  name  of  ’ pu 
pil,  name  of  teacher,  school,  date,  etc.  Bes 
quality  of  paper.  Cheaper  than  ordinary  writ 
mg  paper,  and  much  more  convenient 
Two  Sizes  : No.  80-Size  6 by  9 >/2  in.,  price 
per  ream  of  960  sheets  $2.00.  No.  69-Si’ze  8y? 
by  11  m.,  price  per  ream  of  960  sheets  $3.50 
By  express  or  freight  not  prepaid.  Exami- 
nation paper  is  too  heavy  to  send  by  mail 

C.  M.  Parker.  Taylorville.  111. 

SGNFDIII  FIS at  wholesale-  six 

OUQUaJULIld  sent  for  15  cents. 
Adapted  to  the  schools  of  Illinois. 
The  same  as  are  retailed  at  5 cents 
apiece.  Thousands  have  been  sold. 
C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  111. 
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rrvL  n , . .. T , Sullivan,  Moultrie  Co.,  III..  Jan  20 

this  winter  *00  >'e'VS  h3S  been  givlng  good  satisf“ction  in  this  county 

o.  B.  Lowe,  Co.  Supt. 

mi.  _ vr  . . _ ^ andalia,  Favette  Co.,  Ill  , Feb  24  1SQ9 

, . , Pontiac  Oakland  Co.,  Mich  Dec  14  18Q1 

* * tti!  Ve17  favorab)y  impressed  with  the  School  News  ’ 189* 
It  is  an  excellent  paper  for  district  school  teachers. 

Elmer  R.  Webster,  Com.  of  Schools. 
r„  . , , . Kappa,  Woodford  Co.,  Ill  , Feb  15  1892 

from  fcyX"  source'  "**  sch°o1  work  from  School  News  than 

Lxdia  Buii.ta. 

T.  Carpenter,  Madison  Co.,  HI..  Feb  99  1899 

It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  get  along  without  the  School  News. 

T.  J.  Hussong. 

mv- c , , -t  . Hardin,  Calhoun  Co. , 111.,  March  1 1899 

, .pe.®c500'  News  is  a valuable  aid  in  my  schoolroom  I 'would 
t thmk  of  dropping  it  from  my  list.  / Anna  McDonat.ix 

I find  the  8eh^NTrriS0nviUe’  Christian  Co..  111.,  March  1,  1892. 

1 find  the  School  News  very  valuable  in  the  school-room. 

Nei.t.  King. 

TTm„o(  .,  T CanaVille,  Williamson  Co.,  Ill  March  1,  1892 
Neither  can*  any 


Seeing  is  Believing’.” 

And  a good  Lamp  must  be  sim- 
fiisiKasj^  I)Iei  when  ^ is  not  simple  it  is 
»°ocb  Simple,  Beautiful., 
ixGood — these  words  mean  much, 
but  to  see  The  “Rochester”  will 
impress  the  truth  more  forcibly.; 

All  metal,  tough  and  seamless, 
and  made  in  three  pieces  only, 
it  is  absolutely  safe  and  unbreak- 
able. Like  Aladdin’s  of  old,  it 
is  indeed  a “wonderful  lamp,” 
for  its  marvelous  light  is  purer 
and  brighter  than  gas  light,  soft- 
er than  electric  light,,  and  more  cheerful  than  either. 

Look  for  this  lamp— “The  Rochester.”  If  the  lamp 
dealer  hasn’t  the  genuine  Rochester,  and  the  style  you 
want,  send  to  us  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  and 
we  will  send  you  a lamp  safely  by  express— your  choice 
of  over  2,000  varieties  from  the  largest  lamp  store  in  the 

“THEROCHESTER.”OCI,BSTER  LAMP  °°"  NewYo^fci’tv. 


Established  Widely  Known  and 

188°-  E.  MIRIAM  COYRIERE,  Prized. 

Teacher’s  Agency 

Room  14,  150  Fifth  Ave., 

Cor.  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Eligible  teachers  promptly  provided  for  uni- 
versities, colleges,  schools,  families.  Teachers 
supplied  with  positions.  Circulars  of  good 
8 Paints.  School  property 
rented  and  sold.  Best  of  references  furnished 
Please  Mention  This  Paper. 


THE  KEY  to  the  SITUATION. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES, 

106-108  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 

P-  CLARK,  manager. 

Supt.  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  111.,  Nov.  14,  1891.  “During  the  nast 
two  years  1 have  had  several  business  transactions  with  Mr.  B F Clark 

sGa^htforwnrVu  that  everything  has  been  done  in  a thoroughly 

straightforward  and  business  like  manner.  / am  willing  to  trust  him  " 


Roston, 

New  York, 
Los  Angeles, 
Portland, 
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Quaker  Hill,  Vermilion  Co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  18,  1892. 
I find  the  News  a great  help  in  my  work.  J.  T.  Haworth. 

Mansfield,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  29,  1892. 
\s  a school  room  help  I highly  recommend  the  School  News. 

H.  A.  Dockum. 


Unionville,  Massac  Co.,  Til  , Jan.  29,  1892. 
I regard  the  School  News  as  an  excellent  paper  aud  agreat  help 
to  the  live  teacher.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bigley. 

Gibson  City,  Ford  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  30,  1892. 
I esteem  the  School  News  very  highly.  Chas.  Barker. 

Rural  Hill,  Hamilton  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  26,  1892. 
I know  of  no  school  journal  better  than  the  School  News. 

Howard  Moorman. 


Barnett,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  26,  1892. 
I think  the  School  News  is  the  best  school  help  I ever  hath 

Bettie  Martin. 


Columbia,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  10,  1892. 

According  to  my  estimation  the  School  News  is  the  most  valuable 
school  paper  published.  It  certainly  has  helped  me  a great  deal  in 
following  the  State  Course,  and  you  deserve  the  thanks  of  teachers  for 
your  help  through  it.  Fred  Rapp. 

Burnside,  Hancock  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  19,  1892. 

I am  greatly  pleased  with  your  valuable  journal,  and  praise  it  to 
my  neighbor  teachers.  .Miss  Clem  Pittam. 

Ames,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  11,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  always  the  harbinger  of  better  system,  and 
merits  success.  J-  Finnerty. 

Alton,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  16,  ’92. 

The  School  News  is  the  most  helpful  and  practical  educational 
journal  I have  seen.  Sara  A.  McCarthy. 

Nekoma,  Henry  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  18,  1892. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  an  invaluable  help  in  teaching. 

Fred.  V.  Johnson. 


Guthrie,  Ford  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  26,  1892. 

I have  access  to  four  school  journals,  but  the  School  News  is  the 
only  one  that  I get  any  practical  information  from.  W.  R.  Cothern. 

Oldham,  S.  Dak.,  Jan.  26,  1892. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  invalable  to  me  in  my  work. 

Ethel  Bartlett. 

Black  Jack,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  Jan.  26,  1892. 

I am  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  School  News  that  I cannot 
see  how  a teacher  who  peruses  one  number  will  refrain  from  becom- 
ing a subscriber  without  delay.  During  my  career  of  teaching  of  30 
years,  I have  been  a constant  reader  of  educational  periodicals,  French, 
German,  and  English,  but  yours  is  the  most  practical  helper  I have 
ever  seen.  It  is  a “uiiicum,11  but  will  soon  have  many  imitators.  The 
Mo.  School  Journal  has  declared  its  intentions  to  walk  in  its  foot- 
f?teps.  I am  determined  nev^r  to  be  without  it  as  long  as  I read  edu- 
rational  matter  J-  ® Breier. 


Peoria,  Peoria  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  16,  ’92. 

We  have  been  using  your  Supplementary  Readers  in  our  school 
and  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  results.  May  L.  Wheeler. 

Prairie  Home,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  17,  ’92. 

The  News  is  surely  the  best  paper  the  teacher  of  the  common 
schools  can  read.  Pkice. 

Mason,  Effingham  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  17,  ’92. 

You  are  publishing  as  good  a journal  as  I have  known— one  that 
every  teacher  can  use  in  his  school.  All  wide-awake  teachers  should 
use  the  “News.”  O.  M.  Jones,  Prin.  Schools. 

Tipton  Ford,  Newton  Co.,  Mo.,  Feb.  18,  1892. 

I think  the  School  News  is  a good  publication.  It  is  unequaled 
bv  anv  Every  wide  awake  teacher  should  be  a subscriber. 

J J S.  H.  Johnson. 


4 THE j 

ZR,iNrersid.e  : Literature  : Series. 

Latest  Number,  No.  53.  A Double  Number. 

W.  J.  ROLFE’S  EDITION  OF 

SCOTT'S  L-A-LY  OF  THE  LAKE. 


With  the  complete  original  text,  fully  illustrated,  from  drawings  of  the  localities  mentioned  in 
the  poem,  copious  notes,  and  printed  from  clear,  large  type. 

Stiff  Paper  Covers,  30  Cents,  Postpaid. 

A descriptive  circular,  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  62 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application.  HOUGHTON,  MltGElJN  & GO., 

4 Park  street,  Boston.  11  East  17th  st.,  New  York.,  28  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 


A Necessary  Reference  Work  for  Every  School 
I.ibrary. 

THE  NEW 

CHAMBERS’  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


f TYPE, 

M C\KI  J SUBJECTS, 

INLW  , ILLUSTRATIONS, 
I MAPS. 


Concise,  Simple,  Clear,  Accurate,  and  Easy  of  Reference, 

— IT  IS — 

Specially  Adapted  for  School  Use. 


Eight  volumes  ready — the  two  remaining  volumes 
to  be  issued  during  1892.  When  completed  it  will  be 
fifteen  years  later  than  any  encyclopaedia  now  in  the 
market. 

f-aF*Special  terms  to  Educators  and  Schools.  Send 
for  Circular  and  full  information. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO., 

715  & 717  Market  st.,  Philadelphia. 


REGISTRATION  FREE. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris's  “Course  of  Pro- 
fessional  Reading  for  Home  Study  and 
Reading  Clubs,”  free.  Write  for  particulars. 

INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE, 

are  of  d.  APPLETON  & CO., 

1,  3,  & 5 B31iD  Street,  New  York. 
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m,,.  ol  ,,,  . Greenfield,  Greene  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  1,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  a great  help  to  me.  C.  S.  Carter. 

T ..  , . . . . . Lincoln,  Logan  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  8,  1892. 

hifrti  to  maintain  a friendly  footing  with  a journal  holding  as 
fig®,8  ‘?1,ace.1,n  my  estimation  as  does  the  News.  I have  found  it  an 
“Lal  lable  aid  “ school-room,  and  in  the  hands  of  advanced  pu- 
pils, who  consult  it  with  avidity.  Q \ Dudley 

T , . , Gilson,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  5,  1892. 

I find  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  News.  Ella  L.  Houser. 

T . Columbia,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  8,  1892 

,n?ia?ei,n0  he81tatlon  lnT  saying  that  the  School  News  is  die  best 
journal  I have  ever  seen.  I would  not  teach  without  it. 

Kittie  Morgan. 

t • v » „ . Monticello,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  8,  1892. 

I wish  to  say  that  the  School  News  is  just  what  it  professes  to  be. 

J.  T.  Gale. 

T « . „ , , _T  Troy,  Madison  Co.,  Ill  , Feb.  4,  1892. 

ThJ?nd/°.U?'.Sch0u1?e/T,8  111  the  hands  of  several  of  my  teachers. 
They  all  find  it  very  helpful.  K.  L.  Lowry,  Prim  Schools. 

t ui  „ o , , „T  Henton,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  4,  1892. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much.  S.  B.  Carr. 

r . . ...  Uintah,  Weber  Co.,  Utah,  Feb.  5,  1892. 

I am  pleased  with  the  School  News.  Could  not  do  without  it. 

O.  T.  McCormick. 

mno  , -kt  u ^ Tower  HillJ  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  4,  1892. 

lhe  bchool  News  has  been  a great  help  to  me  in  my  school  work. 

Ella  Leighty. 

T„„  ,,  , , Florid,  Putnam  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  28,  1892. 

I can't  get  along  without  the  School  News.  Chas.  Cut, ter. 

cl  , xr  Alyin,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  26,  1892 
1 find  the  School  News  a great  help  in  my  work.  B.  A.  Redpath. 


t,.,  „ Sebastopol,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Feb  15  1892 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  indeed.  Greda  S Rietman! 

r , , _ , Oquawka,  Henderson  Co.,  Ill  Feb  1 1899 

...  Vi,0  ?Ch°L°  re“ular|y  and  th>nk  it  is  one  of  the  great- 

est aids  to  the  teacher  m the  ungraded  school  work.  T.  A.  Cheadt  e 

t,.,  ..  „ Princeville,  Peoria  Co.,  111.,  Feb  1 1892 

school  work®  SCh°°  NeWS  V6ry  mllCh-  U is  a Freat  help  to  me  in  my 

Ida  M.  Whittington. 

T . , . Henton,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Feb  15  1892 

I anxiously  await  the  coming  of  the  School  News  each  month 

Sallie  Longenbaugh. 
o , ,,  . , , Windsor,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  1, 1892. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  school  journal  in  America. 

J.  F.  Clawson. 

T.  . , . . Potomac,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  30,  1892 

with  9 :,USt  recelved  the  February  News  and  am  highly  pleased 

F.  D.  Donaldson. 

t thQ  C . , LT  Arenzville,  Cass  Co.,  111.,  Feb.3,  1892. 

teaching  th6  bc  1001  News  and  Practical  Educator  a great  help  in 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Malone. 

Is  ,,  . Westfield,' Clark  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  4,  1892 

fmri  an  indispensable  aid  in  my  school  work 

and  would  not  part  with  it  for  any  other.  E.  L.  McCabe 

T „ , , Salem,  Marion  Co.,  Ill  , Feb.  6,  1892 

• 1 L very  much  pleased  with  the  School  News.  It  is  a greiit  help 

in  each  month's  work.  Lucy 

T „ , , _r  Grove  Ilill,  Iowa,  Feb.  15,  1892. 

I find  that  the  School  News  is  a very  helpful  journal. 

Lillian  Clark. 

T , „ Fosterburg,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  2,  1892 

. , ;hUbe  'be  News  every  day  and  keep  it  on  my  table  for  use  of  pupils 
and  they  use  it  too.  I could  not  do  without  it.  Geo.  W.  Churchill  Jr 


The  BRYANT  & STRATTON 

BUSINESS  CILLEBE, 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.  7 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  and  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 

white  ion  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  maileo  free. 
Marion  Normal  College, 


CIVIL  GOVERNM’T 

of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction, 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 


MARION,  INDIANA. 

First  Winter  term  opens  Nov.  10,  1891.  Second  Win- 
ter term  opens  Jan.  19,  1892.  Regular  Course,  Prepara- 
tory, Teachers’,  Scientific,  Classic,  Music,  instrumen- 
tal and  vocal,  Shorthand  and  Type-writing,  Book- 
keeping and  Commercial  Law. 

BEFORE  ENTERING  ANY  SCHOOL,  STUDENTS  ARE 
REQUESTED  TO  NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  PARTICULARS 

(1)  Marion  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  city  in  Indiana.  (2)  The  col- 
,ege  building  is  large  and  the  arrangement  almost  perfect  for  normal 
u.  .Li  a I,  i?u r P 0 ^ e s . 1 (3)  It  is  cheerful  and  pleasant,  being  heated  and 
lighted  by  natural  gas.  (4)  The  teachers  have  had  large  experience  in 
±°°1  worh-  (n)The  standard  in  all  the  courses  is  high  and  the  methods 
modern.  (6)  The  business  course  is  as  thorough  as  that  of  the  regu- 
lar business  colleges.  (7)  The  great  glass  factories,  rolling  mills,  na- 
PiaaILl  liv,and  ‘he  National  soldiers’  home,  are  points  of  interest  vis- 
M ‘h°UBand8  Mnrula,,y'  W The  electric  street  railway,  nine 
”il0s  [onS,  runs  to  the  college,  making  it  possible  for  students  to 
r®ffh  any  part  of  the  city  in  a few  minutes.  (0)  All  students  are  snp- 
piied  with  furnished  rooms  for  fifty  cents  a week,  fuel  and  light  free. 
Jhi8  glyes  students  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  free,  thus  saving  them 
the  trouble  of  building  fires  and,  from  an  economical  stand  point  al- 
most  enough  money  to  pay  their  tuition.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Joltion  eight  dollars  per  term  of  ten  weeks.  Board  $1.60  per  week 
Students  may  choose  their  own  studies.  For  catalogue  anti  particu- 
lars, address,  A.  JONES,  Pres’t,  Marion,  Ind? 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 


Does  your  School  need 

FURNITURE, 

BLACKBOARDS, 

DICTIONARY, 

MAPS,  CHARTS, 


OR 


GLOBES? 


Write  me  for  Terms.  I can  and  will  furnish  any  of 
these  on 

Better  Terms  I 

Than  any  one  who  handles  them  in  small  quan- 
tities. Address, 

W ■ DAVIDSON  Deoeutu.!*,  111. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 
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Martinsville,  Clark  Co.,  III.,  Peb.  19,  1892. 
I take  the  School  Mews  and  do  not  think  I could  get  along  without 
n my  school  work.  Mokman  Bennett. 

Normal,  McLean  Co.,  Ill  , Feb.  22,  1892. 
I saw  yesterday  for  the  first  time  a copy  of  the  School  News  and 
although  my  school  is  half  out  I intend  to  have  it  the  rest  of  the  term. 

Lillian  Barton. 

Bushnell,  McDonough  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  22,  1892. 
The  School  News  is  a great  help  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

W.  W.  La  Rue. 

Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Feb.  29,  1892. 
L like  the  School  News  very  much  and  think  it  well  worth  the 
money  it  costs.  Lee  - Bennett. 

Clayton,  Mo.,  Feb.  23,  1892. 

I believe  your  journal  the  most  practical  I have  yet  examined. 

Marie  L.  Turner,  Prin.  Schools. 

Centerville,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  24, 1892. 
I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News.  I think  it  a good  paper 
on  school  work.  Emma  Shaffer. 

Loda,  Iroquois  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  25,  1892. 
1 find  the  School  News  helpful  to  me  in  my  school  work 

Nelle  I.  Willis. 

Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  25,  1892. 
I anxiously  await  the  arrival  of  the  School  News  and  find  it  an  ex- 
cellent help  in  my  daily  school  work,  and  could  not  easily  do  without 

Lizzie  H.  Young. 


PARKER'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER. 


Marine  City,  Mich.,  Jan.  25,  1892. 

I think  your  Leaflets  for  Supplementary  Reading  are  excellent. 

Mart  V.  Green. 

Atkinson,  Henry  Co.,  111.,  Feb  3,  1892. 

I am  much  pleased  with  your  Selection  for  Supplementary  Read- 
ing, “The  Village  Blacksmith,”  and  also  with  the  School  News. 

Olive  Ramsey. 

Pinkstaff,  Lawrence  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  4, 1892. 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  do  without  your  Supplementary  Reading. 

D.  E.  Hughs. 

White  Heath,  Piatt  Co.,  111., Feb.  15,  1892. 

We  are  delighted  with  your  Supplementary  Readings. 

Florence  B.  Tippett. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1892 

I consider  your  Leaflets  for  Supplementary  Reading  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  study  of  good  literature  for  young  pupils.  I shall  recom- 
mend them.  E.  M.  Allen,  Prin.  Schools. 

Girard,  Macoupin  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  19,  1892. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  your  Leaflet,  “The  Village  Blacksmith,” 
which  we  have  used  for  Supplementary  Reading.  F.  B.  Bowles. 

Montague,  Mich.,  Feb.  20,  1892. 

I consider  your  Leaflets  for  Supplementary  Reading  very  excellent 
and  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  other  teachers  of  the 
State.  - Wm.  R.  Moss. 


READER,  choice  only.  RARE  FLOWERS, 

Address  ELLIS  BROS.,  Keene,  X.  H. 

It  will  astonish  and  please.  jglp^Free. 

J 

% Every  Teacher  § 


SHOULD  OWN 

% A DICTIONARY, 

^ and  try  to  have  one  in  the  schoolroom. 
£ Care  should  be  taken  to 


GET  THE  BEST. 


WEBSTER’S 
L INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A New  Book 
from 
Cover 
to 

Cover 

is 

The  One  to 
BUY. 


% SUCCESSOR  OF  THE  UNABRIDGED. 

% Ten  years  revising,  100  editors  em- 
ployed,  over  $200,000  expended. 

a Warmly  indorsed  and  recommended 

O hy  EVERY  STATE  SUPERINTEND- 

O ENT  OF  SCHOOLS  now  in  office. 

% Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

f G.  & C.  MERRTA’I  & CO.,  Publishers, 

♦ Springli : Id,  L ass.,  U.  S.  A. 

♦ Do  not  buy  reprints  rf  obsolete  edi- 
tions. Send  for  pamphlet  giving  full 
particulars. 


SCHOOX,  CHRODIO  REWARD  CAROS. 

Over  800  new  pretty  designs  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  Scenes,  Views. 
Landscapes,  Boquets,  Vases,  Shields,  Juveniles,  Easels,  Ships, 
Birds,  Animals,  Butterflies,  Balloons,  Crescents,  Anchors,  etc. 
Prices  for  12  cards,  size  3x414  Inches  8c;— 314x514  12c;— 314x514 
embossed  15c; — 414x814  embossed 20c;— 514x714  embossed  35c.  All 
pretty  chromo  reward  and  gift  cards  no  two  alike.  Price  list 
of  School  Supplies,  Plain,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Fringed, 
Chromo  Reward  Gift  Cards,  Reward,  Gift  and  Teachers’  Books, 
Speakers,  Dialogues,  Reports,  Aids,  and  few  samples  chromo 
reward  and  gift  cards  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 
Address,  A.  J.  FOUCH  & CO.,  WARREN,  PA- 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 


TRAINS  CARRYING  PASSENGERS  LEAVE  TAYLOR VILLE, 
Going  East. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  ex.  Sun 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily .10:20  a.  m. 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom.  ex.  Sun 7:55  p.  m. 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.  daily 9:27  p.  m. 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11:02  p.  m. 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3:00  p.  m. 

Going  West. 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:36  a.  m. 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  a.  m. 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday 7:24  a.  m. 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00  p.  m. 

No.  5,  St.  Louis,  Express,  ex.  Sunday.  ...  3:41  p.  m. 
No.  71,  Freight  except  Sunday 8:25  a.  m. 


Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection  made 
to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Er’t  & Ticket  Agent. 

Taylorville,  Illinois. 

COLORADO  and  CALIFORNIA  THROUGH  LINE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  Nov.  15,  the  Wabash  wMl 
put  on  a through  line  of  Pullman  Buffet  Sleepers  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Denver,  going  via  Wabash  to 
Kansas  City,  and  C.  R.  I.  & P.  from  Kansas  City  to 
Denver,  leaving  St.  Louis  daily  at  8:35  p.  m.,  arriving 
at  Denver  the  second  morning  at  7 :40.  This  makes 
12  miles  the  shortest  line  between  St.  Louis  and 
Denver. 

Commencing  Thursday,  Nov.  19,  and  every  Thurs- 
day thereafter,  the  Wabash  will  run  a Pullman  Tour- 
ist Sleeping  Car  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
over  the  Wabash  to  Kansas  City,  C.  R.  I.  & P.  to  Col- 
orado Springs  and  Pueblo,  D.  & R.  G.  to  Ogden,  and 
southern  Pacific  to  San  Francisco,  leaving  St.  Louis 
at  8:35  p.  m.  Thursdays,  and  arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco at  10:45  p.  m.  Monday. 

This  will  save  passengers  the  trouble  of  transfers 
and  give  them  a most  delightful  trip  through  the  most 
picturesque  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  a 
nominal  charge  for  the  sleeper. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Agent  Wabash  R’y, 
Taylorville,  111. 


PDP'LS,  AND  PARENTS® 

I ✓ l Know  that  Chapman’s 

king  of  oils 

bomeTn  ?andChS°>  ?r,  ^ ^ 

Wholesale  and  Retail  byby  ru&Sistsi  and  at 
DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON 
Taylorville,  i’ll. 


the  disability  bill  is  a law 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  En- 
n , titled 

ss-asaK- 

vice  are  included  if  L,  ■ L01  arnW  ser- 
speedily  and  address 

JAMES  TANNER 

Late  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 

Washington,  D.  C 


NEW  TYPEWRITERS! 

International. 

Nos.  1 AND  2. 


Normal  : University, 

Normal,  Illinois. 
Established  by  the  State 

FOR  THE 

Education  of  Teachers. 

tuition  free. 

EEiF^Send  for  Catalogue. 

. JOHN  W.  COOK, 
President. 


B TJ  Y- 

THE- 

Oscillatipg  and  Vibratii® 

SEWING  JACHINE. 

QUIET,  RAPID,  and  DURABLE, 

the  best  is  the  cheapest. 

dreAJen%  Wafed-  cal1  on  or  ad- 
dress Tiie  Singer  Meg.  Co., 

219  N.  Main  st.,  Decatur,  111. 

Z.  T.  Pope,  Agent. 


9"  is  the  Great  Prize- Wi 


^Warranted  Indestructible  Alignment. 

No  1 has  capital  shift  and  key- 
board nearly  like  the  Remington 

hJhnNeTNo-  2 is  a double  key- 
oard  machine.  These  machines  are 

and  *>e.autiful  ^ appearance, 

and  efficient  in  execution  of  all  the 

wn™enrg°UfiSelCd0mpetit0rS  * the  ^ 

PRIOE 

Either  Style  Key-Board,  $100  00 

A beautiful  line  0f  Cabinets  al-' 
ways  on  hand.  Second-hand  ma- 
chines  taken  in  exchange,  and  for 

WANTED  A good,  smart  man  in 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  through- 
out the  entire  world,  to  act  as  our 

th^mnff Tit  °U[  t?rms  t0  agents  are 

writ^ST  7 in  the  tj,Pe- 

Manufactured  by  the 

parish  wipe.  co. 

S Park  Square, 

boston,  mass 


versffilf of  1i?89EXaPtepSaat  ^ ExVositi™  ^n?- 
pronounced  it  the  grandest  advance  of'VaS 

theS  only  &tt 

machines  at  that  Exposition  Th  ™ u sewmE 

- - 

hull  s NEW  FREE-HAND  DRAWINGS 

wri n?°T  ready-  ‘ A sale  of  over  500,000  sets  of 
Hull  s drawings  indicate  that  they  have  proven 

lS/tog^^eweaCher  and  « wilderness  of 
aengnt  to  the  children.  The  drawing  u 
cutout  parted  upon 

the  pupils  to  draw  each  day,  thus  giving  ravi 

teach  e<To\  f°r  tke  7oAre  year-  Teachefs  who 
Readina  IZZ a °ZCt  Lessons  or  Primary 

7sh£  s 210  dr,n  Sf  drawings  invaluable 

/sheets  210  drawings,  for  25c.  Address  H A 

silver  quarter  can  be  sent  safely  if  wraDD^dffi^’  Shelt°n’  Kebrdska-  A 
Hnws  Free-hand  and  ffSSJWn?  ZT  ^ 
pictures.  This  is  a complete  manual  ofTnlr  . 55  PaSes>  over  300 

drawing,  giving  special  instruction  to  teachS  and°mi°ffil  thef.SubJevct  of 
ture.  Sections  devoted  to  nriman-  ,-nf  5 and  PuPd  with  each  pic- 

school;  also,  a complete  system  of  ’pape^oldffi?  ^ho gram“ar  and  hiSh 
any  geometric  figure  35c  P pe  roldlng’  showing  how  to  form 

■?  \ •$**  ****** *. 
bordyCtl  This ^^en^vr(^£^^^fferent organsgand pXof  the 
Hull's  Relf-InstrZ^Z^Z^  Do  results'  30c‘ 

tire  subject  of  book-keeping  for  60S  qt  can  be  d^  td  ]earn  the  en- 
pletely  as  at  any  commercial  college.  Hundreds  of  ! °me  aS  Com- 
women  now  fill  responsible  position  s8whn  no  , N°nng  men  and 

from  Hull's  systen!  CyC  Sot  do  the sIme?Tf  1"“”  s"bJ“‘ 

W1H*  P®P7  we  aid  you  free.  Send  60c  for  sample  copv°U  trouble 
Hulls  Examination  of  School  Teachers  TNftm  v.  , - 

original  and  amusing  publication  nof  PYpnn/  y Years  Ago.  The  most 

produced.  It  will  beCnT  just  tie  t2  D?tTct  St“le'” 
ments,  and  public  benefits.  Characte^sefected  e*hlbltlons’  entertain- 
Send  25c  for  sample  copy.  Address  all  ordlfr?^  S ^,any  community. 

H.  A.  Hull,  Shelton,  ^braf^rS“n0,S^IIufl^ 8 pnbllcati°"B  *> 
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Crowded  Out.  — A number  of  important  articles, 
including  items  of  news  from  a number  of  counties, 
actual  work  of  pupils,  etc.,  are  unavoidably  crowded 
out  this  month.  In  fact,  the  same  is  true  almost 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  contributors  who  do  not 
see  their  articles  in  print  the  first  month  after  they 
are  sent  in  should  remember  this. 

The  School  News  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding,  if  possible,  in  the  great  work  of  im- 
proving the  rural  schools.  Beyond  this  it  has  never 
made  any  promises  or  pretensions.  It  publishes  some 
things  that  to  some  of  its  contemporaries  may  appear 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a school  journal,  and  yet, 
if  the  testimony  of  teachers  themselves  is  of  any  value, 
The  School  News  is  helpful  in  a certain  part  of  the 
great  educational  field.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
read,  from  month  to  month,  the  cheering  words  from 
many  noble  workers  in  our  country  and  village  schools. 


Many  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois  have 
arranged  to  give  the  Course  of  Study  for  Country 
Schools  a prominent  place  on  the  programs  of  their 
annual  institutes  of  the  coming  summer.  This  is 
right,  and  the  grading  of  the  country  schools  will  be 
a success  in  every  county  where  the  plan  is  fully  ex- 
plained at  the  annual  institute.  Put  a copy  of  the 
Course  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  institute,  and,  from  day  to  day,  carefully 
and  judiciously  explain  how  to  use  it,  and  better 
work  will  be  done  in  the  rural  schools  next  year  than 
ever  before. 


To  our  way  of  thinking,  it  does  not  appear  so 
egotistic  to  publish,  from  time  to  time,  the  kind  words 
and  unsolicited  testimonials  from  our  subscribers,  as 
to  continually  and  everlastingly  remind  our  readers 
in  our  editorials  that  “ours  is  the  greatest  school  jour- 
nal under  the  sun  and  don’t  you  forget  it.”  We  think 
there  are  a number  of  excellent  educational  periodi- 
cals, both  professional  and  practical,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  educational  field  is  so  broad  that  one  jour- 
nal need  not  follow  exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  another. 
The  value  of  an  educational  journal  depends  largely 
on  its  purpose  and  how  well  it  serves  that  purpose. 
A periodical,  educational  or  otherwise,  without  an 
object  that  is  in  some  way  beneficial  to  mankind,  does 
not  deserve  the  support  of  anyone— such  a periodical 
should  die  of  starvation. 
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GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS . 


Our  County  Superintendents  have  much  greater 
power  than  they  generally  exercise,  in  placing  in  ope- 
ration courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching.  In 
fact,  in  their  hands  Is  the  most  effective  agency  for 
introducing  this  grading  system  into  the  country 
schools.  The  responsibility  of  its  general  adoption 
and  continued  use  depends  very  largely  upon  their 
energetic  and  skillful  administration.  To  establish  it 
may  greatly  increase  their  labors,  but  these  should  be 
gladly  undertaken  for  the  benefit  which  must  accrue 
to  the  schools.  They  should  first  perceive  the  imper- 
ative need  of  improving  the  instruction  in  the  un- 
graded schools,  they  should  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  features  of  the  scheme  herein 
proposed,  and  so  long  advocated  in  the  state,  for  sup- 
plying in  most  part  this  improvement.  Knowing 
clearly  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  ungraded 
schools,  they  should  exactly  adapt  their  modification 
of  this  scheme  to  the  conditions  of  these  schools  in 
their  respective  counties.  To  such  formidable  hin- 
drances as  they  may  meet  in  the  apathy  or  opposition 
of  district  boards  and  patrons  of  the  schools,  they 
should  present  an  earnest  and  intelligent  advocacy  of 
the  new7  measures.  * * * * 

THE  PRINCIPAL  OBSTACLES. 

The  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  grading  system  should  be  known  and 
carefully  weighed.  The  principal  ones  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

2.  The  frequent  changes  of  the  teachers. 

3.  The  short  terms  of  many  schools,  and  the  vary- 
ing length  of  the  terms. 

4.  The  lack  of  uniformity  of  the  text-books. 

5.  The  unbalanced  education  of  the  older  pupils. 

6.  The  absence  of  any  reliable  record  of  the  work 
done  by  former  teachers. 

7.  The  unwillingness  of  many  district  boards  to 
put  into  operation  such  changes  as  this  system  de- 
mands. 

8.  The  indifference  of  parents  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess of  the  public  schools,  and  to  the  thorough  educa- 
tion of  their  children  even  in  the  common  branches. 

9.  The  inability  of  many  teachers  to  understand 
the  necessity  of  introducing  a definite  course  of  study, 
and  their  disinclination  to  exert  themselves  properly 
to  establish  it  in  their  schools. 

10.  The  want  of  confidence  in  the  utility  or  prac- 
ticability of  the  system,  as  shown  by  some  county  su- 
perintendents. 

11.  And  the  largeness  of  the  field  which  must  be 
occupied  by  each  supervising  officer,  preventing  very 
often  the  necessary  concentration  of  effort  in  securing 
the  introduction  of  this  scheme. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  CONSIDERED. 

The  obstacles  noticed,  above  can  be  most  effectu- 
ally and  speedily  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  the 


system  for  grading  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts. 
They  are  also  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  progress  of 
the  schools  themselves.  No  greater  service  can  be 
performed  for  public  education  than  to  effect  what  is 
here  contemplated.  Many  of  the  same  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  in  the  organization  of  our 
graded  schools,  and  they  have  in  a great  measure  been 
removed. 

1.  Evidence  shows  that  wherever  similar  plans 
have  been  adopted  for  systematizing  the  instruction 
and  classifying  the  pupils  in  the  country  schools,  they 
have  tended,  in  those  places,  to  improve  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pqpils,  making  it  larger  and  more  regular. 

2.  In  providing  a definite  system  of  instruction, 
it  checks  the  tendency  to  the  constant  changes  of 
teachers. 

3.  It  lengthens  the  terms  in  many  schools,  mak- 
ing them,  in  the  elementary  ones,  more  uniform  in 
this  respect. 

4.  In  some  districts  it  has  already  aided  in  cor- 
recting the  evils  arising  from  too  great  diversity  of 
school  books. 

5.  It  removes,  more  than  any  other  expedient, 
the  irregular  and  unbalanced  culture,  limited  though 
it  be,  of  many  pupils  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age.  This  system  requires  that  the  pupil’s  mind  shall 
be  symmetrically  developed,  and  that  he  shall  be  ad- 
equately fitted  for  practical  life  by  the  careful  study 
of  all  the  common  branches.  It  serves  to  prevent  the 
advancement  of  pupils  to  higher  grades  of  study,  when 
not  entitled  to  such  promotion  by  their  attainments 
in  scholarship.  It  supplies  a most  healthful  incentive 
for  the  pupils  to  complete  the  full  course  of  the  ele- 
mentary studies.  Too  often  the  case  occurs  that  they 
are  compelled  to  pursue  the  same  parts  of  the  same 
subject  term  after  term,  until  all  ambition  is  dead,  and 
no  serious  effort  is  made  to  advance  in  knowledge.  A 
definite  course  of  study  helps  the  pupils  to  do  more 
work  in  a given  time,  as  it  divides  their  work  into 
successive  steps,  and  thus  shows  them  how  much  they 
must  accomplish,  and  how  fast  they  are  progressing. 

6.  It  decides  for  each  incoming  teacher,  by  the 
complete  records  which  are  kept,  what  branches  each 
pupil  is  prepared  to  take  up  at  the  opening  of  the 
term;  and  it  guides  the  teacher  in  arranging  the  pro- 
gram of  the  recitations  and  the  hours  of  study  for  all 
the  pupils  in  his  school. 

7.  It  educates  the  people  of  the  school  districts, 
both  parents  and  school  boards,  so  that  they  will  soon 
demand  that  the  instruction  given  the  children  shall 
be  more  systematic  and  complete. 

8.  Upon  proper  trial  many  teachers  become  en- 
thusiastic in  the  support  of  this  scheme;  and  with  the 
changed  conditions  in  their  schools,  they  perform 
more  satisfactory  work  before  their  classes. 

9.  It  assists  each  county  superintendent  in  ascer- 
taining the  precise  instruction  given  in  each  school; 
and  it  enables  him,  when  adopted  throughout  his 
county,  to  direct  more  judiciously  the  entire  work 
done  in  the  schools  therein. 

10.  It  induces  economy  in  school  management,  as 
it  reduces,  by  establishing  a thorough  classification, 
the  number  of  daily  recitations  usually  heard  in  our 
country  schools. 

11.  It  encourages  the  use  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  every  step  in  the  several  branches 
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pursued  in  these  schools;  and,  therefore,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  teachers  who  are  best  versed  in  these 
methods. 

12.  It  prepares  a school  to  be  governed  more  easily, 
as  it  supplies  the  most  influential  motives  to  guide 
the  pupils  in  their  work. 

18.  Children  moving  from  one  district  to  another 
experience  less  difficulty  in  finding  their  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  new  school,  as  the  instruction  in  all  the 
districts  are  quite  uniform  in  consequence  of  the 
grading. 

14.  It  paves  the  way  for  the  formation  of  high 
schools  in  the  towns,  or  adjacent  villages,  by  the  grad- 
uation of  the  pupils  in  the  studies  of  the  common 
school  course. — Nebraska  Course  of  Study  for  Country 
Schools. 

TWO  COUNTIES. 

Recently  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  oppor- 
tunity for  visiting  in  two  of  Illinois’  best  counties, 
and  where  the  facilities  for  securing  the  best  results 
in  manual  and  guide  work  are  thought  to  be  about 
equal.  It  is  our  purpose  in  this  short  article  to  con- 
trast the  work,  not  for  the  sake  of  criticising  that  of 
either  county,  but  for  the  single  idea  of  doing  some 
good  in  the  all-important  line  of  not  only  securing 
good  results,  but  of  keeping  up  the  enthusiasm  so 
necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

THE  CENTRAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  The  dates  for  the  Centrals  were  published  and 
distributed  to  the  schools  in  the  first  Monthly  Exam- 
ination for  1891. 

2.  The  dates  for  the  Centrals  were  not  given  out 
until  a few  days  preceding  the  examinations  in  1892. 
In  some  cases  this  information  was  only  sent  to  the 
village  principal,  who  was  expected  to  send  word  to 
the  surrounding  teachers. 

Result. — In  the  one  county  all  the  pupils  knew 
the  date  when  they  were  expected  to  be  at  the  Central, 
and  all  was  enthusiasm  and  preparation.  In  the  other 
the  pupils  were  in  a state  of  uncertainty,  and  in  many 
cases  where  schools  had  closed,  the  pupils  did  not  hear 
of  it  until  it  had  passed,  many  of  the  schools  not  be- 
ing represented. 

1.  The  Superintendent  had  fortified  himself  with 
several  sets  of  questions  made  up  by  consulting  the 
Manual,  and  written  out  just  as  he  wanted  them. 

2.  The  Superintendent  had  but  one  set  of  ques- 
tions, printed  and  made  up  by  culling  a collection  of 
teachers’  examinations. 

Result. — In  one  case  a new  set  of  questions  were 
used  daily,  while  in  the  other  the  same  set  were  used 
for  all  the  schools  in  the  county  and  from  day  to  day. 
In  one  the  questions  were  live  and  fitted  the  Course 
of  Study,  in  the  other  they  were  bookish  and  extended 
beyond  the  work  required  for  the  dates. 

1.  The  Superintendent  graded  the  work  as  it  was 
completed. 

2.  The  Superintendent  graded  no  work  but  car- 
ried it  to  the  next  examination. 

Result. — In  the  first  case  the  children  received 
their  grades  and  certificate  of  rank  in  class  before 
they  went  home;  in  the  other  they  are  uncertain  when 
they  will  receive  them  and  as  yet  have  no  means  of 
knowing  where  and  in  what  they  failed.  In  the  one 


they  returned  to  their  homes  knowing  wherein  they 
need  most  information,  enthusiastic,  determined  to  do 
better  at  the  Final,  and  began  reviewing  at  once  with 
this  in  view.  In  the  other,  the  pupils  left  with  a 
vague  uncertainty  as  to  when  they  would  receive 
their  reports,  as  to  what  they  had  missed  and  a gen- 
eral feeling  of  uncertainty  in  their  minds.  It  is  now 
doubtful  whether  all  will  have  received  their  grades 
before  the  Final  or  not. 

1-  The  Superintendent  graded  and  passed  the  pa- 
pers to  the  teachers  present  for  corrections;  then  to 
the  patrons  present  for  their  inspection. 

2.  The  Superintendent  could  not  do  this  as  he 
did  no  grading  at  the  Centrals.  Neither  patron  or 
pupil  will  ever  see  them. 

Result. — The  teachers  learned  where  their  pupils 
failed;  the  patrons  learned,  no  matter  how  illiterate, 
of  the  ability  of  the  teachers  sending  pupils  to  the 
examinations  and  in  many  cases  at  once  decided  to 
secure  the  services  of  certain  teachers  for  the  coming 
year.  In  the  other  case  all  was  uncertainty,  and  the 
Centrals  are  falling  into  disfavor  to  a certain  extent. 

We  might  enumerate  other  points  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  these  examinations,  but  desist;  in  conclusion 
we  would  most  earnestly  advocate  a business-like 
management  of  the  Centrals  in  the  following  partic- 
ulars. 

Let  the  dates  and  places  for  holding  these  exam- 
inations be  made  public  through  the  newspaper, through 
circular  letters,  through  the  monthly  examinations, 
teachers’  meetings  and  in  other  ways,  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Let  the  patrons  of  these  schools  be  invited  in  the 
numerous  ways  suggested  to  a live  superintendent. 
Above  all  let  the  teachers  of  the  several  schools  be 
present. 

Let  the  work  be  graded  and  reported  upon,  and 
let  the  dear  children  see  and  know  w'here  and  in  what 
they  have  erred. 

In  other  words  let  everything  be  public.  Dis- 
guise, or  cover  up  nothing.  If  a school  does  poor  or 
good  work,  let  the  public  judge  from  the  work  pre- 
sented. 

Finally,  these  examinations  will  fail  or  succeed, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the 
conductor  and  manager  coupled  with  his  good  judg- 
ment and  clear  conception  of  the  necessities  of  his 
schools.  Ye  Pedagogue. 

' MISTAKES  IN  HOLDING  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  more  prominent 
errors  practiced  by  many  teachers: 

1.  Too  high  grading.  One  of  the  best  evidences 
of  poor  grading  and  careless  examination  is  to  see  on 
the  pupil’s  report  rows  of  100,  99,  98,  97,  etc.,  after 
every  subject. 

2.  Lack  of  promptness  in  conducting  the  exami- 
nation, and  in  giving  reports  to  pupils. 

3.  Carelessness  in  recording  the  results  in  the 
register. 

4.  Not  requiring  neatness  in  examination  papers. 

5.  Not  calling  the  attention  of  pupils  to  their 
mistakes  in  spelling,  language,  neatness,  etc. 

6.  Failing  to  take  up  the  examination  questions 
as  a review  after  the  examination. — Harrison  County 
( Ind .)  Public  School  Manual. 


'OUTLINES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 


OUTLINES  IN  GORDY’S  PSYCHOLOGY. 


By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  111. 

Lesson  XXV. — Conception. 


1 1 .  From  indefinite  sensations  to  concepts. 

I2.  The  knowledge  of  class-images  externalized 
as  things. 

22.  The  knowledge  of  individuals. 

32.  The  formation  of  concepts. 

21.  How  does  the  knowledge  of  class-images  be- 
come the  knowledge  of  individuals? 

I2.  Why  it  is  so  hard  for  the  child  to  gain  the 
power  to  do  this. 


^ ■ From  percept  to  concept,  or  how  the  mind 
passes  from  a knowledge  of  individuals  to  a knowl- 
edge of  classes. 

I2.  Comparison. 

22.  Abstraction. 

32.  Generalization. 

4‘.  How  the  rudimentary  concept  changes. 

1 . Its  meaning  may  be  reduced  by  observing 
more  differences.  , 8 


22.  Its  meaning  may  be  enlarged  by  noting  more 
resemblances. 

51.  Concepts  formed  involuntarily. 

I2.  They  are  indistinct  and  inaccurate.  Why? 

22.  They  constitute  the  child’s  knowledge  when 
he  starts  to  school.  ' 

l3.  An  important  part  of  education. 

I4.  The  condition  of  forming  concepts. 

24.  Why  it  is  so  hard  for  a child  to  under- 
stand numbers. 

34.  A mistake  of  some  eminent  writers. 


Lesson  XXVI. — Conception. 

1 . Does  the  word  ‘’tree”  call  up  the  same  image  in 
your  mind  that  it  does  in  mine? 

I2-  Do  words  convey  thoughts?  Explain. 

21.  Can  we  give  a child  accurate  concepts  by  means 
of  definitions? 

31.  Selecting  particulars  in  order  to  give  a child 
accurate  concepts. 

1 . Select  particulars  that  show  all  the  extreme 
varieties. 

22.  Select  particulars  that  give  prominence  to  the 
main  idea. 

32.  Select  particulars  solely  with  reference  to  the 
end  in  view. 

42.  Accumulate  particulars  until  the  accurate 
concept  is  formed. 

41.  The  two  purposes  of  language. 

I2.  To  preserve  our  concepts. 

I3.  “What’s  in  a name?” 

23.  If  the  learning  of  names  of  things  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  pupil,  what,  probably,  is  the  matter? 

22.  To  communicate  ideas. 

I3.  Explain  what  is  really  done. 

51.  What  was  the  reform  of  Pestalozzi? 

I2.  How  did  it  effect  Germany? 

61.  What  are  complex  concepts? 

I2.  What  is  the  objective  method  as  distinguished 
from  the  object  method? 


Lesson  XXVII. — Conception. 

I1.  Quotation  of  the  objective  method,  from  Prof 
S.  S.  Green. 

I2.  What  is  the  objective  method? 


22.  Does  it  relieve  the  child  of  activity? 

32.  Its  benefit  to  the  teacher? 

4 . It  takes  in  the  whole  realm  of  Nature  and. 
Art,  so  far  as  the  child  has  examined  it.”  Explain. 

52.  “It  forms,  through  the  senses,  clear  and  vivid 
concepts,  and  then  uses  them  as  something  real  and 
vital."  Explain. 

6 . “It  addresses  itself  to  the  eye  external  or  in- 
ternal.” Explain. 

21.  When  is  the  maxim  “First  the  idea,  then  the 
word”  true? 

3‘.  Why  is  the  maxim  “First  the  reality,  then  the 
play  of  the  mind  about  the  reality,”  a better  state- 
ment? 

1 . In  teaching  literature,  what  is  meant  by  “plav 
of  the  mind?”  3 F 3 

22.  a In  forming  a concept  of  roundness . what  is 
the  reality  and  what  is  the  play  of  the  mind  f b In 
forming  a definition  of  roundness?  c In  the  formu- 
lation of  a ride  in  arithmetic?  d Jn  an  historical  fact 
from  which  an  inference  is  to  be  drawn? 

41.  Even  if  we  clearly  comprehend  the  objective 
method , we  may  fail.  Why? 

51.  The  objective  method  is  not  the  best  method  to 
use  m communicating  information.  It  is  the  best  to 
use  in  developing  power. 

Lesson  XXVIII. — Judgment. 

11.  Steps  toward  knowing. 

12.  Sensation. 

22.  Class  image. 

I3.  Percept. 

23.  Concept. 

32.  Judgment. 

21.  Judgment  analysis. 

I2.  Percept  of  the  man  before  me. 

22.  Image  of  John  Smith. 

32.  Image  of  his  brother. 

42.  Fusion  of  the  percept  with  the  image  of  John 
Smith. 

31.  If  an  object  is  recognized  at  once,  there  can  be 
no  judgment,  no  conscious  assertion. 

41.  A judgment  results  from  a conscious  vacillation 
of  the  mind. 

I2.  Prove  the  last  two  statements  fr.om  your  ex- 
perience. 

5 1 . J udgment  cannot  appear  until  the  imagination, 
the  image-making  power,  is  somewhat  developed. 

6 1 . Explain  the  difference  between  the  propositions 
“That  is  John  Smith,”  and  “That  is  an  orange.” 

71.  A judgment  is — 
l2.  a belief. 

22.  the  belief  is  some  kind  of  reality. 

32.  the  transformation  of  separate  units  of 
thought  into  one  whole. 

81.  What  is  the  difference  between  “That  is  John 
Smith,”  and  “Minerva  sprang  from  the  head  of  Jove.” 

Lesson  XXIX. — Judgment. 

I1.  Water,  quench,  and  thirst. 

I2.  Mechanical  relation-time. 

22.  Logical  relation- assertion. 

I3.  Unconscious  assertions. 

23.  Conscious  assertions. 

2l.  Judgments. 

I2.  Implicit-unconsciousness. 

I3.  Class  images. 
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l4.  Percepts. 

22.  implicit-consciousness. 

I3.  Concepts. 

23.  Classes. 

1 4 .  As  to  propositions. 

I5.  Categorical. 

25.  Disjunctive. 

35.  Conditional. 

24.  As  to  entirety. 

I5.  Universal. 

25.  Particular. 

34.  Affirmative, 

44.  Negative. 

32.  Are  beliefs  judgments,  based  on  processes 
of  reasoning? 

I3.  Beliefs  of  children. 

I4.  The  mere  presence  of  an  idea. 

23.  Beliefs  of  ignorant  men. 

33.  The  wisdom  of  Socrates. 

43.  What  important  work  has  education  here? 


BUSY-WORK. 

By  Minnie  L.  Cray,  of  Tazewell  County,  111. 

As  I look  back  to  my  own  early  school  life,  I 
often  wonder  what  the  teacher  did  to  keep  me  busy, 
for  I can  remember  neither  unemployed  time  nor 
busy-work  of  any  kind,  except  a little  printing  which 
I was  allowed  to  do.  I attended  school  in  the  back- 
woods  of  Wisconsin,  and  busy- work,  as,  such,  had 
probably  never  been  heard  of  by  my  teachers. 

But  now  one  of  the  most  important  topics  among 
all  teachers  who  have  primary  grades  to  deal  with,  is 
Busy-Work ; and  no  one  questions  the  need  or  the, 
advisability  of  keeping  the  little  folks  employed  when 
not  at  recitations. 

So  many  children,  especially  in  the  country,  are 
started  to  school  so  young— before  they  have  the  abil- 
ity to  study — that  they  are  often  ruined  for  studying 
by  the  time  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  unless 
their  teacher  has  great  tact  in  keeping  them  busy. 

I have  in  mind  now  some  of  the  little  folks  in 
the  school  which  I am  at  present  teaching.  They 
were  started  to  school  at  least  a year  before  they 
should  have  been,  and  evidently  employed  themselves 
by  listening  to  the  larger  pupils  and  by  gazing  around 
the  room;  and  now,  at  from  seven  to  nine  years,  it  is 
a constant  effort  with  me  to  keep  their  attention  on  a 
lesson,  or  anything  else,  long  enough  to  do  what  they 
are  told  to  do  with  it.  They  are  not  noisy  or  mis- 
chievous, but  simply  gaze  around  and  look  at  nothing 
in  particular 

I can  give  you  no  new  ways  of  keeping  little  folks 
busy,  and  probably  most  of  you  are  acquainted  with 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  methods  I have  used;  but  for 
the  bepefit  of  those  who  have  had  less  experience  in 
teaching,  and  who  are  perhaps  sometimes  puzzled  to 
know  how  to  keep  the  little  fellows  out  of  mischief, 
I will  tell  you  a few  of  the  methods  I have  used.  But 
please  do  not  get  the  idea  that  anything  that  will  keep 
the  children  employed  is  busy-work.  Busy-work 
should  be  chosen  just  as  much  for  what  it  will  teach 
as  for  its  interest  to  the  children  or  the  amount  of 
trouble  it  will  be  to  the  teacher. 

Probably  the  most  profitable  investment  I ever 
made  in  this  line  of  work  was  twenty-five  cents  for 


one  thousand  colored  sticks,  assorted  lengths  from  one 
to  five  inches.  They  are  of  six  colors,  the  primary 
and  secondary,  and  I use  them  in  many  ways.  I have 
taught  the  primary  and  secondary  colors  from  them, 
had  the  children  make  borders  and  various  other  de- 
signs with  them  on  their  desks,  used  them  in  the  num- 
ber classes,  and  last  but  not  least,  given  the  longer 
ones  to  them  to  play  Jack-Straws  with  at  intermis- 
sions. They  have  kept  the  pupils,  large  and  small, 
quiet  many  a rainy  noon  when  they  could  not  go  out 
of  doors  to  play. 

Speaking  of  intermissions,  I would  say  that  I be- 
lieve in  keeping  the  children  busy  enough  at  those 
times  so  that  they  will  not  get  into  mischief.  We 
have  such  games  as  The  Errand-Boy,  Corner  Grocery, 
Authors,  and  Jack-Straws  for  rainy  days  and  other 
times  when  they  ought  not  to  play  out  of  doors  very 
much. 

Dissected  maps  will  also  employ  children  many 
a half  hour.  Those  of  the  United  States  and  Illinois 
are,  of  course,  the  best  for  the  children  of  this  state. 

Another  very  profitable  investment  was  a set  of 
stencil  drawings.  At  first  the  children  simply  marked 
through  the  holes  in  the  stencils  and  did  not  attempt 
to  make  a connected  drawing,  but  now  they  finish  off 
the  outline  very  neatly  indeed,  and  some  of  them  can 
soon  begin  to  shade  their  drawings.  We  have  also 
stencil  maps  of  the  United  States  and  the  groups  of 
states.  The  primary  geography  classes  use  these  a 
great  deal. 

We  have  our  school-room  very  prettily  decorated, 
and  it  was  all  done  by  the  little  folks  as  busy- work. 
In  the  first  place  they  made  paper  chains  to  suspend 
from  the  center  of  the  ceiling  to  the  sides  of  the  room. 
To  make  these  we  took  the  ordinary  four-inch  square 
papers  used  for  paper  folding  and  cut  them  into  eight 
strips,  making  each  four  inches  long  and  one-half 
inch  wide.  These  were  pasted  together  to  form  links 
like  a chain.  They  are  very  pretty  made  of  two  col- 
ors. Then  they  folded  papers  to  go  around  the  room 
at  the  top  of  the  blackboards.  The  borders  on  the 
boards  were  put  on  by  the  older  pupils.  This  was 
busy- work  done  by  them  in  the  fall. 

So  many  things  can  be  taught  from  the  folded 
papers.  First,  there  is  the  length  of  each  side  before 
being  folded,  four  inches;  then  as  they  are  folded 
there  are  the  terms  diagonal,  diameter,  radius,  bisect, 
trisect,  one-half,  one-fourth,  and  other  fractional 
forms.  Counting  the  number  of  folds  or  creases  gives 
them  more  number  work.  Then  the  papers  are  two 
inches  square  after  being  folded,  and  have  four  one- 
inch  squares  folded  upon  them.  They  serve  a good 
purpose  if  used  only  to  teach  short  distances.  Then 
the  color  idea  comes  in,  and  the  combination  of  har- 
monizing or  contrasting  colors.  Besides  these  things, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time  is  the  habit  of  neatness, 
which  is  so  well  cultivated  in  paper-folding,  for  no 
paper- folding  can  be  pretty  if  not  neatly  and  carefully 
done.  Making  the  paper  chains  also  teaches  neatness, 
for  if  the  fingers  get  dauby  or  sticky  the  paper  will 
stick  together  and  will  not  make  pretty  links. 

Right  here  I would  say  that  a much  neater  way 
of  using  mucilage  or  glue  than  to  put  it  on  with  a 
brush,  is  to  have  the  glue  in  a shallow  dish  and  use 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  to  put  it  on  with. 
The  finger  does  not  interfere  with  the  work,  and  there 
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is  no  brush  to  get  stiff  or  drop  on  the  desk  and  make 
everything  sticky. 

It  would  be  good  busy- work  and  very  easily  done 
to  have  them  make  Christmas  presents  and  valen- 
tines, in  many  ways,  of  very  inexpensive  materials. 

We  raised  a flag  February  22d,  and  this  gave  an- 
other opportunity  for  busy-work.  The  little  folks 
made  badges  of  red,  white,  and  blue  paper  to  present 
to  each  one  who  came.  There  were  nearly  a hundred 
present,  so  preparing  the  badges  gave  them  work  for 
some  time,  as  I have  only  five  pupils  who  really  be- 
long to  the  primary  and  do  much  of  this  kind  of 
work,  although  my  third  grade  do  some  of  it.  Now 
that  the  flag  is  raised,  they  busy  themselves  drawing 
pictures  of  the  flag  as  it  looks  on  the  pole,  with  the 
pennant  above  it. 

The  children  make  nearly  all  their  models  for 
their  drawing  lessons,  and  this  gives  them  much  busy- 
work.  They  have  made  cubes;  square  prisms;  cubical, 
square,  oblong,  and  circular  boxes,  etc.,  of  stiff  paper. 
They  also  paste  borders  of  colored  paper  and  various 
other  designs  of  paper-cutting* on  sheets  of  blank  pa- 
per. They  seem  to  enjoy  this  work  a little  better 
than  any  other,  and  it  has  many  of  the  advantages  of 
paper- folding,  besides  leaving  more  opportunity  for 
more  independence  of  thought  in  doing  it. 

Piper’s  Graded  Seat  Work  in  Arithmetic  is  excel- 
lent. The  exercises  given  in  it  develop  neatness  and 
quickness  of  thought  to  a very  great  extent,  as  well 
as  save  the  teacher  much  time. 

I suppose  nearly  all  of  you  have  used  the  little 
squares  of  cardboard  with  the  letters  printed  on  them. 
They  can  be  used  in  a great  variety  of  ways  for  read- 
ing and  spelling.  In  using  these,  one  should  be  very 
careful  that  the  capitals,  lower-case  letters,  and  punc- 
tuation marks  are  properly  used,  for  the  bad  habits 
learned  now  cling  to  them  so  long  and  are  so  hard  to 
break. 

We  have  also  Hull’s  Drawing  Cards  for  free  hand 
drawing.  Some  of  these  are  too  difficult  for  the  little 
ones,  but  many  of  them  can  be  drawn  well  by  them. 

My  Second  Reader  class  are  very  poor  readers, 
and  to  help  remedy  this  and  also  to  give  them  lan- 
guage work,  I have  them  read  every  day  from  a supple- 
mentary First  Reader  at  sight  and  then  write  five 
sentences  about  what  they  have  read.  They  can  write 
as  well  formed  sentences  as  any  class  in  school,  get  in 
the  important  points  of  the  story,  and  capitalize  and 
punctuate  correctly,  too.  Sometimes  I give  them  very 
simple  stories  which  they  have  never  seen  and  have 
them  read  them  to  themselves,  then  tell  me  orally  or 
in  writing  what  they  have  read. 

One  can  obtain  material  for  considerable  lan- 
guage work  by  cutting  pictures  from  papers  and  past- 
ing them  on  cardboard.  Give  these  to  the  children 
to  write  descriptions  of  or  stories  about,  and  they  en- 
joy it  very  much. 

One  ingenious  teacher  with  whom  I am  acquaint- 
ed kept  her  pupils  busy  in  quite  a novel  manner.  She 
had  taught  none  of  the  letters  to  her  beginning  class, 
using  the  word  method  entirely,  but  her  school-board 
wished  the  children  to  learn  their  A,  B,  C’s.  So  one 
rainy  day,  when  they  could,  not  get  out  of  doors  to 
play  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  she  gave  each 
child  a piece  of  newspaper  and  a pin,  showed  him  the 
letter  o,  and  told  him  to  stick  the  pin  through  every 


o he  could  find.  One  of  the  directors  happened  in 
while  the  children  were  thus  engaged  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  teacher’s  ingenuity. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  simpler  kinds  of  busy- 
work  which  may  be  used  in  almost  any  country 
school.  It  is  not  the  expensive  apparatus  used  that 
employs  the  little  ones  and  teaches  them  so  much 
more  than  they  learn  from  mere  recitations,  but  the 
tact  of  the  teacher  and  her  ability  to  see  the  little 
things  that  will  help  her  and  use  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  her  particular  class  of  pupils.  Of  course 
what  is  good  for  one  school  will  not  do  for  another. 
In  fact,  I have  never  employed  the  same  kind  of  busy- 
work  any  two  years  since  I have  been  teaching.  One 
must  be  governed  by  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  their 
previous  training,  and  the  kind  of  patrons  one  has  to 
deal  with. 


STANDARD  TIME. 

In  the  work  outlined  for  this  month  in  the  Course 
of  Study  for  Sixth  Year  pupils  in  arithmetic  is  the 
following  in  reference  to  standard  time: 

1.  How  long  does  it  take  the  earth  to  rotate  once? 

2.  What  part  of  a rotation  is  made  in  12  hours? 
in  6 hours?  in  2 hours? 

3.  How  many  degrees  of  surface  pass  under  the 
sun’s  rays  in  12  hours?  in  6 hours?  in  2 hours?  in  1 
hour? 

4.  When  it  is  noon  at  Chicago,  what  is  the  time 
15  degrees  east?  15  degrees  west?  30  degrees  east?  30 
degrees  west?  90  degrees  east?  90  degrees  west? 

5.  A man  left  Chicago  and  traveled  until  he 
found  his  watch  1 hour  fast;  how  many  degrees  was 
he  from  Chicago?  Was  he  east  or  west  of  the  city? 

As  the  subject  of  standard  time  is  treated  in'but 
few  text-books,  we  publish  the  following  from  Har- 
per's School  Geography: 

The  Railroad  or  Hour-Belt  System,  or  New 
Standard  Time. 

1.  Dangers. — Local  time  sufficed  for  all  social 
purposes  until  within  a few  years.  The  introduction, 
multiplication,  and  interlacing  of  railroads  soon  led 
to  difficulties  and  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of 
local  time.  Safety  and  system  require  that  every 
railroad  must  have  a carefully  constructed  time-table 
to  regulate  the  running  of  its  trains.  The  time  shown 
in  the  table  was  the  local  time  of  some  important 
place  on  the  road,  usually  one  of  its  termini.  The 
watch  of  every  conductor  and  other  emplovee  on  that 
road  must  show  the  local  time  of  this  terminus.  This 
time  necessarily  differed  from  the  local  time  of  all 
other  plaoes  on  that  road.  On  long  roads  this  differ- 
ence was  sometimes  more  than  an  hour.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  trains  running  through  the  same  railroad 
centre  from  various  termini  had  three  or  four,  and 
sometimes  even  a greater  number  of  different  stan- 
dards of  time.  These  considerations  led,  by  general 
agreement,  to  the  adoption,  in  1883,  of  the  following 
system  of  time  for  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  based  upon  the  system  of  local  time 
already  explained. 

2.  Standard  Meridians. — Meridians  75^,  90°,  105°, 
and  120°  west  of  Greenwich  are  selected  as  Standard 
Meridians.  They  are  15°  apart.  The  local  time  on 
any  one  of  them,  therefore,  differs  exactly  one  hour 
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from  the  local  time  on  either  of  the  two  others  be- 
tween which  it  is  situated. 

Hour-belts. — Each  standard  meridian  is  the  mid- 
dle line  of  a belt  15°  wide,  extending  7|°  east  and 
7i°  west  of  that  standard  meridian. 

Belt  Time. — Whatever  may  be  the  local  time  at  a 
given  instant  on  any  standard  meridian,  that  is  taken 
, to  be  the  time  at  every  place  in  the  belt  through  which 
that  meridian  runs.  That  is,  if  it  is  10  minutes  of  5 
local  time  on  the  standard  meridian,  every  watch  in 
every  place  in  that  belt  should  at  the  same  instant 
show  10  minutes  of  5. 

Agreement.—  Since  the  standard  meridians  are 
15°,  or  exactly  one  hour  apart,  if  it  is  10  minutes  of  5 
in  one  belt  it  is  10  minutes  of  4 all  over  the  belt  next 
west  of  it,  and  10  minutes  of  6 all  over  the  belt  next 
east  of  it.  Therefore,  whatever  be  the  place  of  the 
hour  hands , the  minute  hands  of  all  watches  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  point  to  the  same 
figure. 

Terms  Used. — The  time  shown  in  the  belt  of  the 
75th  meridian  is  known  as  Eastern  Time;  in  that  of 
the  90th  meridian  as  Central  Time;  in  that  of  the 
105th  meridian  as  Mountain  Time;  and  in  that  of  the 
120th  meridian  as  Pacific  Time.  The  60th  meridian, 
proposed  for  Inter-colonial  Time,  is  not  yet  in  use. 

3.  Adoption. — Many  great  cities  lie  quite  near 
some  standard  meridian.  This  promptly  led  to  a 
wide  adoption  of  the  new  standard  time  for  all  social 
purposes,  the  change  at  New  York  being  less  than  4 
minutes,  and  at  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  only  about 
1 minute.  But  places  on  or  near  the  borders  of  the 
hour  belts  required  a change  of  about  30  minutes.  Be- 
sides this,  some  of  the  long  railroads  have  been  obliged 
to  push  the  time  of  a terminus  lying  in  one  belt  far 
over  into  an  adjoining  belt.  This  has  caused  the  lines 
separating  the  belts  to  be  very  irregular,  and  the  belts 
to  vary  greatly  in  width,  thus  departing  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  original  plan.  The  Standard  time  at 
Bismarck,  Dak  , is  43  minutes  earlier,  and  that  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  is  40  minutes  later  than  the  local  time  ; so  that 
the  new  standard  noon  at  the  former  place  sometimes 
comes  58  minutes  before,  and  at  the  latter  place  55 
minutes  after,  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  among  which  is  the  fact  that 
many  occupations  are  practically  dependent  upon  the 
sun’s  light,  many  cities,  and  some  large  districts  of 
country,  have  not  yet  adopted  the  new  standard  of 
time  for  general  or  social  purposes. 

4.  The  Astronomical,  or  Navigators'  Day,  is  the 
mean  solar  day  that  begins  at  noon  on  the  1st  stan- 
dard meridian,  that  of  Greenwich.  A ship’s  chro- 
nometer shows  Greenwich  time,  and  thus  enables  a 
navigator  to  know  his  exact  longitude  on  the  ocean 
from  day  to  day.  This  is  the  same  as  spreading  the 
local  time  of  Greenwich,  not  over  an  hour-belt,  but 
all  over  the  world. 

5.  The  Local  Civil  Day  is  the  mean  solar  day  of  . 
24  hours  which  begins  at  midnight.  It  is  the  day 
that  is  dated  in  the*  calendar.  The  change  of  date 
occurs  first  at  an  irregular  line  passing  from  pole  to 
pole  through  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  In  place  of  the  present  local  civil  day  it  is  pro- 
p®sed  to  establish  a Universal  Civil  Day  which  will 
begin  at  mean  noon  at  Greenwich,  and  will  extend 
by  24  hour-belts  quite  around  the  globe. 


GEOGRAPHY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


During  May  or  Eighth  Month  study  the  West 
Indies  and  review  as  needed. 

Map  Studies  of  the  West  Indies. 

Locate  and  describe  the  following: 

Mountains.— 1.  Sierra  del  Cobre.  2.  Ciboa. 

3.  Blue. 

Capes. — 1.  San  Antonio.  2.  Maysi.  3.  Cruz. 

4.  Haytien.  5.  Isabella.  6.  Engano. 

Islands. — 1.  Greater  Antilles.  2.  Lesser  Antil- 
les. 3.  Bahamas.  4.  Windward.  5.  Leeward.  6. 
Cuba.  7.  Hayti.  8.  Jamaica.  9.  Porto  Rico.  10. 
Isle  of  Pines.  11.  Trinidad.  12.  Barbadoes. 

Straits. — 1.  Y^ucatan.  2.  Florida.  3.  Wind- 
ward. 4.  Leeward. 

Cities. — 1.  Havana.  2.  Matanzas.  3.  Puerto 
Principe.  4.  Santiago  de  Cuba.  5.  Port  au  Prince. 
6.  Kingston.  7.  San  Domingo.  8.  San  Juan. 


Items  of  Interest. 

The  largest  of  the  West- India  islands  are  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  which  belong  to  Spain;  Jamaica, 
which  belongs  to  England;  and  Hayti,  which  is  di- 
vided between  two  republics  of  colored  people. 

[Swinton. 

There  is  no  winter  in  the  West  Indies.  The  peo- 
ple there  never  see  snow  fall,  and  they  have  no  ice 
except  what  is  brought  there  in  ships.  Instead  of  our 
four  seasons  they  have  two  seasons— the  rainy  and 
the  dry.  The  rainy  season  is  our  summer  and  au- 
tumn months;  during  the  other  months  scarcely  any 
rain  falls. — [Swinton. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  on  grocery  stores  the 
sign  “West  India  goods.”  This  is  a general  name  for 
certain  kinds  of  groceries,  such  as  sugar,  molasses, 
tobacco,  ginger,  allspice,  indigo,  fruits,  etc.  Now,  all 
these  are  grown  or  made  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
West  Indies  are  the  great  sugar-cane  region  of  the 
world;  and  it  is  said  that  one- half  of  all  the  sugar 
used  comes  from  Cuba  alone. — [Swinton-. 

Some  of  the  larger  islands  have  highlands,  where 
people  go  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  when  it  is  very  hot 
near  the  coast.  On  many  of  the  islands  nearly  all  the 
land  is  cultivated.  The  farms  are  called  plantations. 
The  owner  of  the  plantation  lives  in  a large,  low 
house,  with  a wide  porch.  Around  the  house  are 
many  cabins  for  laborers,  who  are  mostly  negroes 
that  were  once  held  as  slaves,  but  are  now  free. 

Niles. 


There  are  about  a thousand  of  these  islands,  and 
they  sweep  in  a broad  curve  from  Mexico  to  the  North- 
ern coast  of  South  America.  Some  of  them  are  moun- 
tainous, others  are  low,  wave-beaten  reefs  of  coral. 
Among  the  high  mountain  peaks  there  are  several 
volcanoes. — [Butler. 


The  mud  volcanoes  of  Trinidad  are  situated  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  island.  The  largest  is 
about  150  feet  in  diameter,  and  though  constantly 
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boiling  does  not  eject  any  material.  In  most  cases 
the  materials  ejected  are  salt  water  and  clay.  There 
are  a number  of  submarine  volcanoes  near  the  island. 
One  of  these  discharges  considerable  quantities  of 
petroleum.  In  another,  the  eruptions  occur  during 
the  spring  months  only.  Loud  detonations  are  suc- 
ceeded by  dense  smoke  and  burning  gases,  and  at 
intervals  pieces  of  bitumen  resembling  jade  in  appear- 
ance are  ejected.  The  famous  lake  of  pitch  or  asphal- 
tum  is  about  one  and  a half  miles  in  diameter.  At 
the  sides  of  the  lake  the  pitch  is  hard;  in  the  center  it 
is  so  hot  as  to  boil  vigorously.—  [Butler. 


Several  different  islands  of  this  group  have  been 
claimed  as  the  first  land  sighted  by  Columbus.  Of 
these,  San  Salvador  or  Cat  Island  is  now  generally 
rejected,  and  Watling  Island  has  been  generally  fa- 
vored. Recently  the  question  has  been  investigated 
by  Captain  Fox,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
basing  the  research  on  the  change  in  magnetic  varia- 
tion which  has  occurred  during  the  past  300  years. 
The  result  points  strongly  to  Samana  Island  as  the 
one  probably  first  seen.—  [Butler. 

The  population  of  the  West  Indies  numbers  about 
four  millions,  three-fourths  being  negroes.— [Swinton. 

The  Antilles  are  mountainous,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  a mountain  chain  which,  at  some 
remote  period,  connected  North  and  South  America. 
The  Bahamas  are  low  islands,  of  coral  formation. 

[Warren. 


The  West  Indies  were  the  first  part  of  the  New 
World  settled  by  the  Spaniards  after  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  The  natives  of  most  of  the 
islands  were  a timid,  peaceful  race.  The  Spaniards 
enslaved  them  and  worked  them  so  hard  that  they 
eventually  died  out.  Then  the  Spaniards  brought 
great  numbers  of  African  slaves  to  these  islands,  and 
the  Blacks  of  the  West  Indies  are  their  descendants. 
The  whole  coast  of  Africa  was  devastated  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  New  World  for  slaves.  For 
many  years  the  number  shipped  for  America  in  the 
holds  of  slavers  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand annually.  Africa  was  drained  of  more  than 
forty  millions  of  inhabitants  by  this  traffic.— [Swinton. 

In  the  summer  the  islands  are  visited  by  terrible 
storms,  called  hurricanes.  These  storms  are  generally 
preceded  by  a calm,  which  is  followed  by  lightning, 
thunder,  rain,  hail,  and  terrible  blasts  of  wind.  Ev- 
erything is  swept  before  them.— [Nichols. 

The  great  heat  causes  terrible  hurricanes,  called 
cyclones,  which  blow  with  such  violence  that  the 
strongest  trees  are  uprooted,  and  at  times  whole  for- 
ests are  destroyed.  Some  of  the  islands  are  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  earthquakes.— [King. 

In  Hayti  and  in  all  these  islands  tropical  trees 
and  plants  grow  in  perfection,  and  nearly  all  the  fruits 
and  plants  of  temperate  climes  may  be  cultivated  in 
the  highlands.  But  the  ignorance  and  laziness  of  the 
people  and  the  wretched  government  hinder  all  prog- 
ress. There  is  not  a plough  in  Hayti,  and  the  only 


steam  engine  ever  set  up  there  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1865.  The  splendid  timber  and  other 
trees  of  the  vast  forest  are  left  to  rot  for  want  of  a 
little  enterprise. — [King. 

Columbus  was  a great  traveler  while  alive,  and 
since  his  death  his  body  has  been  buried  at  least  four 
times.  He  was  first  buried  in  Valladolid,  Spain,  where 
he  died  in  1506.  His  remains  were  in  1513  trans- 
ported to  Seville,  whence  they  were  removed  in  1535 
to  San  Domingo,  Hayti,  with  those  of  his  son  Diego. 
But  even  here  they  were  not  allowed  to  rest;  in  1796 
they  were  brought  to  Havana.—  [King. 

Of  the  600  Bahamas,  only  17  are  inhabited.  The 
remainder  are  so  low  that  occasionally  the  waves  of 
the  sea  sweep  over  them.—  [Nichols. 

Many  of  the  islands  are  covered  with  forests  of 
palm,  mahogany,  and  lignum-vitse. — [Butler. 

Trinidad  is  the  largest  island  of  this  group.  It 
is  noted  for  its  mud- volcanoes,  and  for  a lake  which  is 
filled— not  with  water,  but  with  pitch. — [Butler. 


The  Bermuda  Islands  are  situated  in  the'  Atlantic 
Ocean,  north  of  the  West  Indies.  They  belong  to 
Great  Britain.  There  are  about  400  of  these  islands. 
Most  of  them  are  so  small  and  barren  that  they  have 
neither  name  nor  inhabitants. — [Warren. 


The  Bermudas  do  not  properly  form  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  being  off  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  but  they  may  best  be  classed  with  that  archi- 
pelago. They  are  British  possessions,  and  are  said  to 
number  three  hundred  and  fifty  islets  and  rocks,  but 
only  five  of  the  number  are  inhabited.— [Swinton. 

Jamaica,  the  most  important  of  the  British  India 
islands,  contributes  to  commerce  large  quantities  of 
Jamaica  rum  and  molasses,  aild  most  of  the  pimento 
or  allspice  used  in  the  world. — [Swinton. 

Barbadoes  is  the  most  densely  settled  island  of 
the  world.  It  is  chiefly  important  as  a British  naval 
station. — [Butler. 


Havana  is  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  Cuba.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  in  America;  has 
one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world;  is  the  greatest 
sugar-market  in  the  world;  is  the  second  city  in  the 
western  hemisphere  in  foreign  commerce;  its  cathedral 
contains  the  remains  of  Columbus. — [Nichols. 


Havana,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  sugar  market 
in  the  world,  and  the  second  city  of  the  WesternUon- 
tinent  in  the  extent  of  foreign  commerce.— [Butler. 


Havana  is  the  largest  city  on  the  islands.  It  has 
much  trade,  and  is  noted  for  its  cigars.  It  is  the 
greatest  sugar  market  in  the  world.— [Niles. 

If  you  were  to  visit  Havana,  which  is  the  capital 
of  Cuba  and  the  largest  city  in  the  West  Indies,  you 
would  see  the  wharves  piled  high  with  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, ready  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  and 
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other  parts  of  the  world.  You  wold  also  notice  very 
large  cigar-factories.— [Swinton. 

Sunday  in  Cuba  is  a great  day  for  cock-fights, 
bull-fight^,  and  balls.  Both  of  these  fights  are  under 
the  care  of  the  government  and  carried  on  by  gentle- 
men. The  bull-fights  are  frequently  attended  by 
women  and  innocent  children.— [King. 

In  Cuba  one  eats  when  he  is  hungry.  In  his  bed- 
room in  the  morning  he  drinks  a cup  of  chocolate  and 
eats  a thin  cake.  After  a few  hours  of  business,  when 
it  begins  to  be  hot,  he  goes  home  and  enjoys  a sub- 
stantial breakfast.  Dinner  is  eaten  about  five  o’clock. 
The  Cuban  milk- wagon  is  the  cow,  which  is  driven  to 
your  house  and  milked  before  your  eyes,  so  you  may 
be  sure  of  the  purity  of  the  milk.  The  people  par- 
take, especially  in  the  evening,  of  various  kinds  of 
cool  drink.  There  are  not  many  railroads  in  Cuba. 

[King. 

In  Cuba  the  children  go  to  school  from  seven  to 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  from  four  to  six  in  the  even- 
ing, because  it  is  so  hot  at  noon  that  they  cannot 
study.— [King. 

The  ladies  of  Cuba  use  the  lightning  beetles  as 
ornaments  for  their  hair.— (Nichols. 


The  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  considered  the  finest  in 
the  world — [Nichols. 

Cuba  ranks  as  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  W est  India  Islands.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as 
England  or  the  state  of  New  York. 

Cuba  is  650  miles  long,  and  averages  60  miles  in 
breadth.— (Mitchell. 

Cuba  is  larger  than  all  the  other  West  Indies 
taken  together,  and  one-third  of  the  sugar  of  the 
world  is  said  to  be  produced  on  this  island. —(Niles. 


USES  OF  THE  HYPHEN. 

The  following  rules  have  been  deduced  from  the 
discussions  and  lemarks  on  the  use  of  the  hyphen: 

WORDS  REQUIRING  TIIE  HYPHEN. 

1.  Military  and  civil  titles. 

2.  Compounds  denoting  kinship,  - in-law , step , 
great,  first , second , etc. 

3.  Compounds  beginning  with  half,  quarter. 

4.  The  names  of  the  numbers  from  21  ftwen tv- 
one)  to  99  (ninety.rnine. ) 

5.  Compounds  in  which  ordinals  are  followed  bv 

rate  and  hand.  J 

6.  Compounds  ending  in  work  when  the  first  part 

names  the  worker.  ^ 

. , Compounds  of  more  than  two  syllables  ending 
with  6oaf,  hook,  light,  house,  room,  side,  and  yard. 

o.  Compounds  ending  with  tree. 

a ^ a ye^als  in  in(J  when  compounded  with  nouns 
and  adjectives. 

lowshipCOmP°UndS  beginning  fellow,  except  fel- 


11.  Compound  beginning  with  self,  except  selfish, 
selfhood,  and  selfsame. 

12.  Words  is  which  the  first  syllable  ends  and  the 
second  syllable  begins  with  the  same  vowel. 

13.  Words  beginning  with  the  prefix  re  when  the 
prefix  is  accented  to  show  change  of  meaning  of  the 
"word. 

14.  When  nouns  are  compounded  with  adjectives 
of  color  and  temperature. 

15.  Compounds  of  unusual  words  and  proper 
names  ending  in  like. 

16.  Compounds  of  the  adverbs  ill,  well,  above , and 
so  with  participles  and  participial  adjectives. 

17.  Personal  epithets  descriptive  of  character,  con- 
dition, and  appearance. 

18.  When  the  word  church  is  followed  by  any  syl- 
lable except  man,  dom,  ism,  ly,  ing , 

19.  Compounds  beginning  with  school,  f.  llowed  by 
a participle. 

20.  Possessive  nouns  compounded  with  other 
nouns,  except  those  in  long  use  or  those  consolidated, 
as  ratsbane,  beeswax,  townspeople,  etc. 

I have  found  the  above  very  helpful  in  disposing 
of  a most  perplexing  matter. 

Armington,  111  Gr.  \y.  \y, 


READING— SECOND  YEAR. 

This  is  still  in  the  word-learning  period  or  stage 
of  reading.  ‘'Carefully  introduce  each  new  word  that 
is  the  name  of  an  object,  action,  quality  of  an  object, 
or  modifier  of  an  action,  by  first  presenting  the  object, 
sketch,  or  picture  of  the  object,  or  by  bringing  the 
idea  of  it  to  the  child’s  mind  through  conversation  or 
questioning.” 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed: 

1.  Words  that  do  not  recall  ideas,  except  in  their 
relations,  should  always  be  taught  in  phrases  or  sen- 
tences. 

2.  Make  the  thought  and  its  expression  real  to 
the  child  by  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

3.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  use  an  unnatural 
tone  in  reading. 

4.  Let  the  child  get  the  thought  by  means  of  the 
printed  words,  and  not  by  hearing  the  sentence  read. 

5.  The  emphasis,  inflections,  and  pauses  should 
spring  from  the  thought  in  the  child’s  mind,  and  not 
be  imitations  of  the  teacher’s  voice. 

6.  Slow,  monotonous  pronouncing,  and  quick,  ex- 
plosive utterances  should  be  avoided. 

7.  Require  pupils  to  sit  or  stand  erect,  in  easy, 
graceful  postures,  while  reading. 

8.  Do  not  allow  carelessness  or  guessing  at  words. 
Spelling  is  not  reading. 

9.  Keep  up,  in  your  pupils,  a keen  interest  for 
new  words: 

a.  By  teaching  words  slowly  at  first. 

b.  By  putting  the  words  taught  into  many  dif- 

ferent sentences. 

c.  By  patience  until  the  pupil  grasps  the  thought 

or  idea. 

d.  By  teaching  so  that  the  words  used  will 

awaken  and  recall  pictures  in  the  mind. 

Wayne  County  ( Ind  ) Public  School  Manual. 


No  better  value  than  the  School  News  at  $1.25. 
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GRAMMAR— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


During  this  month  the  parts  of  speech  are  to  he 
reviewed.  Learn  definitions,  forms,  and  terms  thor- 
oughly. In  reviews  brace  outlines  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  However,  the  teacher  . should  guard 
against  the  wrong  use  of  outlines.  Suppose  that  the 
verb  is  being  reviewed  and  the  following  brace  out- 
line is  used: 


Definition. 


r 


As  to  use. 


Classes-} 


Transitive. 

Intransitive. 


, Astoform.j?eSulf' 

(_  \ Irregular. 


f Voice.  . . 


The 

Verb. 


Properties. 


Active. 

Passive. 


Mode. 


Tense . 


Indicative. 
Subjunctive. 
. -{  Potential. 
Imperative. 
Infinitive. 


f Present. 

I Past. 

Future. 

Present  Perfect. 
Past  Perfect. 
Future  Perfect. 


Person . . 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 


Conjugation. 


(.Number  j!Sar 


The  pupil  might  be  taught  so  that  he  could  re- 
produce above  outline  from  remembering  its  form 
alone,  without  knowing  anything  whatever  of  the 
verb  as  a part  of  speech,  or  of  grammar.  . To  such  a 
pupil  the  outline  is  empty  husks.  But  the  teacher 
may  go  a step  beyond  the  mere  work  of  committing 
the  form  of  the  outline  to  memory.  He  may  require 
the  pupil  to  be  able  not  only  to  reproduce  the  outline, 
but  to  define  every  word  used  in  it.  But  the  defini- 
tions may  be  parrot-like  repetitions  of  words  that  do 
not  suggest  ideas  to  the  one  who  repeats  them.  Much 
of  the  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  of  fifteen  years 
ago  was  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  teaching  of  the 
present  day,  both  in  country  and  city,  is  of  this  kind, 
but  it  is  not  so  common  as  formerly.  The  true  teacher 
is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  his  pupils  are  not  only  able 
to  place  an  outline  in  writing  and  define  all  terms 
used  in  the  outline,  but  they  are  able  to  adequately 
illustrate  each  point,  showing  that  they  have  an  intel- 
ligent understanding  of  the  work  in  hand.  In  the 
study  of  grammar,  the  art  is  combined  with  the  sci- 
ence. In  reviewing  the  verb  they  can  readily  write 
such  exercises  as  suggested  below: 

1.  Write  five  sentences  containing  transitive 
verbs. 

2.  Write  five  sentences  containing  intransitive 
verbs. 


3.  Make  a list  of  all  the  transitive  verbs  in  yes-, 
terday’s  reading  lesson. 

4.  Make  a list  of  all  the  intransitive  verbs  in  yes- 
terday’s reading  lesson. 

5.  From  your  reader  select  ten  regular  verbs. 

Ten  irregular  verbs.  * 

6.  Write  five  sentences  containing  verbs  in  the 
active  voice,  and  re  write  them,  changing  verbs  to  the 
passive  voice. 

7 Write  five  sentences  containing  verbs  in  the 
indicative  mode;  five  in  the  subjunctive  mode,  etc. 

8.  Write  five  sentences  containing  regular  verbs 
in  the  present  tense,  and  re-wrile,  changing  verbs  to 
the  past  tense. 

9,  Write  five  sentences  containing  irregular  verbs 
in  the  past  tense,  and  change  to  present  tense. 

10.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  person  and  num- 
ber as  applied  to  verbs. 

In  this  way  the  child’s  knowledge  of  every  term 
used  and  of  every  principle  is  tested.  It  is  the  abuse 
and  not  the  use  of  outlines  that  should  be  condemned, 
and  we  candidly  believe  that  their  abuse  is  not  so 
common  as  the  editors  of  certain  educational  journals 
would  make  believe.  It  is  an  injustice  to  judge  the 
rural  schools  and  their  teachers  of  to-day  by  what 
they  were  twenty  years  ago. 


NUMBERS— SECOND  YEAR. 

“By  the  close  of  this  year  the  pupil  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  tables  as  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing: All  of  United  States  money;  number  of  pints 
in  a quart,  and  quarts  in  a gallon;  all  of  dry  measure; 
things  in  a dozen;  inches  in  a foot,  and  feet  in  a yard; 
the  fractional  parts  growing  out  of  these;  as,  what 
part  of  a bushel  is  1 peck?  3 pecks?  etc.” — Course  of 
Study. 

To  know  the  tables  as  indicated  above  does  not 
mean  to  be  able  to  glibly  repeat  from  memory  a table 
learned  (?)  from  the  book,  that  to  the  child  is  as  mean- 
ingless as  “Intra  mintra  cutra  corn  ” The  tables 
should  be  taught  objectively.  The  child  should  learn 
how  many  quarts  there  are  in  a gallon  by  actual 
measurement  - by  being  supplied  with  a quart  meas- 
ure and  a gallon  measure,  and  filling  the  quart  meas- 
ure with  water  or  some  other  liquid  and  emptying 
into  the  gallon  measure,  and  so  continuing  until  the 
gallon  measure  is  full.  To  learn  how  many  feet  there 
are  in  a yard,  the.  pupil  should  be  given  a foot-rule 
and  a yard  stick  and  permitted  to  measure  one  by  the 
other.  Mathematics  is  the  science  of  the  exact  rela- 
tions of  quantity,  of  magnitude.  Number  work  is  or 
should  be  the  foundation  on  which  the,  mathematics 
of  after  years  is  to  rest,  the  young  learner  is  to  get 
his  primary  ideas  of  quantity,  and  of  the  relations 
existing  between  quantities  in  these  early  lessons. 
Haste  is  a waste  not  only  of  time,  but  of  clear  think- 
ing. To  allow  the  child  to  take  a foot  rule  and  a 
yard  stick  and  ascertain  for  himself  and  by  himself 
how  many  feet  there  are  in  a yard,  requires  more 
time  than  to  simply  tell  him  that  there  are  three  feet 
in  a yard,  or  to  put  into  his  hands  a book  containing 
the  table;  but  in  one  case  he  has  a clear  concept, 
while  in  the  other  there  is  a possibility  that  he  will 
have  nothing  beyond  verbal  memory.  A parrot  may 
be  taught  to  say  that  there  are  three  feet  in  a yard, 
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2 pints  = 1 quart. 
8 pints  = — quarts, 


and  some  teachers  are  satisfied  if  their  pupils  can  do 
as  well. 

As  suggested  in  the  Course  of  Study,  tabulated 
work  will  give  useful  employment  to  the  pupils. 

1 quart  = 2 pints  o i - 

8 quarts=  — pints. 

8 quarts  = — pints. 

5 quarts  = — pints. 

2 quarts=  — pints. 

" : — pints. 

: — pints 

— pints. 

: — pints. 

— ] lints. 


4 quarts = 
7 quarts: 
9 quarts: 
6 quarts: 
2J  quarts: 


6 pints  = 
10  pints  = 
14  pints  = 
18  pints  = 
16  pints  = 
4 pints  = 
9 pints  = 


quarts. 

quarts. 

quarts. 

quarts. 

quarts. 

quarts. 

quarts. 


|/Ui  I/O  V^LLCtil  lO 

12  pints  = — quarts 


Similar  work  should  be  given  on  each  table.  Give 
many  concrete  problems  that  will  require  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  following  are  suggestive: 

1.  How  many  quart  jars  will  be  required  to  hold 
3J  gallons  of  vinegar? 

2.  I want  to  measure  4J  bushels  of  wheat  with  a 
peck  measure.  How  often  should  the  measure  be 
filled? 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  2 gallons  3 quarts  1 pint 
of  milk  at  3 cents  a pint? 

4.  How  many  yard  measures  can  be  cut  from  a 
tape-line  that  is  28  feet  long. 

5.  How  many  quart  bottles  can  be  filled  from  23 
pints  of  milk? 


d.  The  pupil  pronounces  the  word  at  sight. 

11.  Do  not  insist  on  differing  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  those  with  whom  you  associate,  unless  their 
pronunciation  is  absolutely  incorrect;  even  then  train 
them  rather  to  imitate  you  than  correct  them.  They 
will  see  their  mistakes  for  themselves. 

12.  Do  not  use  affected  pronunciation. 

13.  Teach  your  pupils  to  form  a habit  of  pronounc- 
ing correctly.  Weakness  of  scholarship  is  more  read- 
ily detected  here  even  than  in  spelling. 

14.  Give  your  pupils  a list  of  frequently  mispro- 
nounced words,  and  drill  them  every  day  on  a few  of 
these.  You  will  be  surprised,  when  you  come  to  make 
up  the  list,  to  find  how  many  you  yourself  have  been 
accustomed  to  mispronounce. — Raub. 


ARITHMETIC— THIRD  YEAR. 


The  teacher  should  read  all  the  suggestions  given 
in  the  Course  of  Study  on  the  third  year’s  work  in 
arithmetic,  and  if  anything  of  importance  has  been 
omitted  it  should  be  studied  during  the  month.  The 
last  sentence  in  reference  to  the  work  is  of  special 
importance — “Teach  thoroughly  the  forty-five  combi- 
nations of  the  nine  digits.”  The  following  are  the 
forty-five  combinations  of  the  nine  digits: 

111111111 

123456789 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  TEACHING  PRONUN- 
CIATION. 


1.  Make  a judicious  combination  of  all  the  meth- 
ods in  teaching  pronunciation. 

2.  Begin  to  teach  words  as  suggested  under  the 
Word  Method  and  the  Object  Method  of  teaching 
reading. 

3.  In  pursuing  the  Alphabetic  Method  do  not  fail 
to  arrange  the  first  lessons  according  to  analogv  of 
sound. 

4.  Let  the  first  lessons  by  the  Alphabetic  Method 
have  no  silent  letters,  no  equivalents,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  no  variable  letters  except  the  vowels. 

5.  Let  the  children  pronounce  the  words  for  them- 
selves whenever  possible. 

6.  Train  them  to  notice  the  position  of  the  vocal 
organs,  particularly  in  giving  each  consonant. 

7.  If  the  spelling-book  or  other  work  used  for 
pronouncing  exercises  is  not  properly  arranged,  use 
the  blackboard  and  arrange  words  in  such  a manner 
as  will  permit  you  to  teach  pronunciation  in  a philo- 
sophical way. 

8.  Train  pupils  to  pronounce  readilv  at  sight  as 
preparatory  to  teaching  them  to  read. 

9.  Let  pupils  look  carefully  at  a word,  to  see  the 
letters  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  then  name  it 
without  spelling  it  aloud. 

10.  Have  pupils  analyze  words  into  both  their  let- 
ters and  their  sounds.  A good  plan  of  conducting  a 
new  exercise  is  as  follows: 

a.  The  teacher  pronounces  the  word,  and  the 
pupil  imitates. 

b.  The  pupil  names  the  letters  and  pronounces 
the  word. 

c-.  The  pupil  gives  the  sounds  of  the  word  and 
pronounces. 
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3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


4 4 4 4 4 4 

4 5 6 7 8 9 


5 5 5 5 5 

5 6 7 8 9 


6 6 6 6 

6 7 8 9 


7 7 7 

7 8 9 


8 8 

8 9 


9 

9 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  give  at  sight  the  sum  of 
either  of  above  combinations.  In  drilling  upon  them 
from  time  to  time  the  work  should  be  varied  so  that 
it  will  not  beecome  monotonous  to  pupils.  The  com- 
binations as  above  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard 
and  different  combinations  pointed  to  rapidly,  certain 
pupils  giving  the  sum.  In  this  work  permit  no  con- 
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cert  reciting.  Call  upon  a single  pupil  and  let  him 
stand  upon  his  own  feet,  both  literally  and.  figura- 
tively, and  recite  for  a given  length  of  time,  say  thirty 
seconds,  or  one  minute,  and  then  call  upon  another, 
and  so  continue  until  each  member  of  the  class  has 
had  a vigorous  drill.  One  minute  of  earnest,  vigor- 
ous, individual  work  is  worth  more  to  some  pupils 
than  a month  of  the  thoughtless  sing-song  concert 
work  that  is  so  common  in  some  schools. 

At  another  time  the  figures  may  be  6 7 

written  in  columns,  as  at  the  right,  and  4 7 

the  sum  of  each  pair  named  at  sight.  9 7 

In  reciting  the  pupil  should  see  the  two  2 7 

numbers  to  be  added,  and  at  once  think  7 7 

and  name  their  sum  without  naming  the  5 7 

numbers,  thus:  the  child  should  not  say  8 7 

“6  and  7 are  18,”  but  should  see  6 and  7 1 7 

and  immediately  think  and  say  13.”  8 7 

At  another  time  the  figures  may  be  placed  within 
a square,  thus: 

2~"  8 5 


9 6 3 


6 4 7 


The  pupil  gives  the  sum  of  the  number  in  the 
center  and  one  on  the  margin  pointed  to  by  the 
teacher.  The  figure  in  the  center  may  be  erased  and 
another  put  in  its  place  and  the  drill  continued.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  teach  thoroughly  the  forty- 
five  combinations  of  the  nine  digits. 


WRITING— PRIMARY  GRADE. 

At  first  slates  and  pencils  should  be  used,  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  reading.  In  Second  Reader 
grade,  paper  and  long  medium-soft  lead  pencils  should 
be  used.  Just  before  finishing  the  form,  pens  and  ink 
may  be  substituted  for  the  pencils. 

This  is  the  time  of  beginnings.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  pupil  should  start  well.  Careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  position  at  the  desk,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  the  pencil  or  pen.  The  eye  must  be 
trained  to  notice  the  forms  of  letters  accurately.  The 
hand  must  be  trained  to  execute  them  easily  and  cor- 
rectly. The  end  to  be  attained  is  ability  to  do  neat, 
rapid,  legible  work. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  keep  their 
pencils,  and  later,  their  pens,  in  order.  They  should 
be  required  to  get  blotters,  pen-wipers,  and  clean, 
smooth  paper.  During  the  writing  exercises,  the 
teacher  must  give  his  whole  attention  to  it,  and  should 
make  it  pleasant  to  the  pupils.  General  directions 
may  be  given  to  the  class  as  a class,  but  much  of  the 
teacher’s  help  must  be  given  to  the  pupils  as  individ- 
uals. The  teacher  must  guard  against  too  much  “the- 
ory, and  letter  analysis.”  So  much  of  this  must  be 
given  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  child  understand 
exactly  what  he  should  aim  to  do.  But  writing  is  an 
art,  and  in  all  the  exercises  most  of  the  time  should  be 
spent  in  actual  practice.— [Course  of  Study  for  the 
Common  Schools  of  Wisconsin. 


MONTH’S  WORK. 

GRAMMAR— SIXTH  YEAR. 


PUNCTUATION  MARKS. 

“Give  attention  to  the  comma,  semicolon,  colon, 
period,  interrogation  point,  exclamation  point,  dash, 
parenthesis,  and  bracket.  Uses  of  apostrophe,  hy- 
phen, quotation  marks,  index,  alnd  caret.  Require 
but  few  rules,  but  illustrate  each  fully.  Refer  to  the 
reader  as  much  as  possible  in  this  connection.” 

Course  of  Study. 

The  following  exercises  are  suggestive: 

1.  Nouns  in  apposition  are  set  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  by  commas.  Write  five  sentences 
that  illustrate  this  rule 

. 2.  Nouns  in  the  absolute  case  by  direct  address 
are  set  off  by  commas  Write  five  sentences  that 
illustrate  this  rule. 

3.  Transposed  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  are 
usually  set  off  by  commas.  Write  five  sentences  that 
illustrate  this  rule. 

4.  The  comma  is  used  after  each  of  a series  of 
words.  Write  five  sentences  that  illustrate  this  rule. 
Have  pupils  explain  the  use  of  each  comma  given  in 
the  reading  lesson. 

The  semicolon  has  three  common  uses: 

1.  It  is  used  before  as,  namely,  etc.,  introducing 
an  example  or  an  illustration.  Write  five  sentences 
that  illustrate  this  rule. 

2.  It  is  used  to  separate  clauses  and  phrases  that 
contain  commas.  Write  five  sentences  that  illustrate 
this  rule. 

3.  It  is  used  to  separate  clauses  not  very  closely 

connected.  Write  five  sentences  that  illustrate  this 
rule.  

1.  The  colon  should  precede  an  example  or  a 
lengthy  quotation,  and  follow  the  introduction  to  a 
speech.  Write  five  sentences  that  illustrate  this  rule. 

2.  The  members  of  a compound  sentence,  whose 

parts  are  set  off  by  semicolons,  should  be  separated 
by  colons.  Write  five  sentences  that  illustrate  this 
rule.  — = — - . • 

1.  The  period  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
declarative  sentence.  Write  five  sentences  that  illus- 

this  rule. 

2.  The  period  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  an 
imperative  sentence.  Write  five  sentences  that  illus- 
trate  this  rule. 

3.  The  period  should  be  placed  after  every  ab- 

breviated word.  Write  five  words  that  illustrate  this 
rule.  : — — 

1.  Every  sentence  or  expression  asking  a direct 
question  must  be  followed  by  an  interrogation  point. 
Write  five  sentences  that  illustrate  this  rule. 

The  exclamation  point  is  used  after  interjections, 
and  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  that  express  deep 
emotion,  wonder,  etc.  Write  five  sentences  that  illus- 
trate this  rule. 

In  like  manner  treat  all  the  punctuation  marks. 
“The  Spider  and  the  Ely,”  published  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  is  an  excellent  piece  for  the  study  of  punc- 
tuation. During  the  month  have  your  pupils  read  it 
and  explain  the  punctuation. 
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MAY,  OR  EIGHTH  MONTH’S  WORK. 


DIACRITICAL  MARKS— FIRST  YEAR. 


WORD  ANALYSIS— THIRD  YEAR. 


Of  the  five  objects  to  be  accomplished  during  the 
first  year’s  work  in  reading,  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study  for  country  schools,  the  fourth  is  as  follows : 
“To  represent  the  elementary  sounds  by  their  proper 
diacritical  marks,  and  to  render  the  child  proficient  in 
their  interpretation  or  translation.”  The  Course  also 
says:  “About  the  fifth  month  begin  to  represent  the 
sounds  by  marks.  Indicate  silent  letters  by  a slant- 
ing line  drawn  through  the  letter.  Teach  marks  in 
the  order  as  found  in  the  reader  used.” 

We  suggest  that  this  month  special  attention  be 
given  to  monosyllables  containing  the  long  sounds  of 
the  vowels  a.  e,  i,  and  o.  Review  the  words  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reader  and  under  the  proper  head- 
ing enter  any  monosvllable  containing  a long  vowel 
thus. 


tong  a. 

tong  e. 

tong  i. 

tong  o. 

1 . day. 

1.  he. 

1.  nice. 

1.  go. 

2.  say. 

2.  me. 

2.  mice. 

2.  no. 

3.  way. 

3.  we. 

3.  kite. 

3.  so. 

4.  may. 

4.  she. 

4.  ride. 

4.  old. 

5 play. 

5.  be. 

5.  fire. 

5.  nose. 

0.  sail. 

6.  the. 

6.  knife. 

6.  coat. 

7.  rain. 

7.  meat. 

7.  mind. 

7.  snow. 

8.  take. 

8.  feet. 

8.  time. 

8.  boat. 

9.  came. 

9.  eat. 

9.  fine. 

9.  post. 

10.  cage. 

10.  read. 

10.  side. 

10.  know. 

Have 

pupils  spell  the 

words  by  sounds,  mark  the 

vowels,  and  cancel  the  silent  letters. 

When  long  a 

tias  been  studied  so  that  pupils  recognize  it  in  any 
word,  allow  each  one  to  make  as  large  a list  of  words 
containing  this  sound  as  he  can.  Later  take  up  a list 
of  words  containing  long  u.  This  sound  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  produce  than  either  of  the  others,  and  the 
teacher  should  see  that  pupils  give  it  correctly.  The 
writer  has  met  many  teachers  who  never  sound  lon>*  u 
correctly  in  many  common  words. 


TARDINESS. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject, 
and  it  enters  into  the  daily  experience  of  every  teacher. 

The  following  practical  suggestions,  if  persistently 
carried  out,  may  reduce  tardiness  to  a minimum : 

Make  it  a principle  of  your  life  never  to  be  tardy. 
If  the  clock  at  home  runs  down  or  is  too  slow,  you  are 
the  one  to  blame. 

Make  your  opening  exercises  a thing  of  beauty  by 
drawing  upon  the  whole  range  of  sciences,  and  your 
«wn  experience,  for  contributions.  Music,  literature, 
art,  geology,  botany,  and  a thousand  other  things  are 
ready  to  assist  in  making  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of 
school  delightful. 

A system  of  reports  to  parents  cannot  be  dispens- 
ed with. 

An  atmosphere  of  punctuality  may  be  cultivated 
by  the  use  of  a banner  with  an  appropriate  motto. 
Emulation  as  to  which  room  shall  win  the  banner  is 
thus  called  to  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  A printed  list 
of  non-tardy  pupils  is  often  an  incentive,  especially  in 
towns  publishing  a paper.  The  printer  should  receive 
credit  for  his  assistance  though.  Devices  that  would 
degrade  the  pupil  should  not  be  used.— [Manual  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Marquette  Co.,  Mich. 


“Word  analysis  of  simple  English  derivatives 
should  be  begun.  One  lesson  a week  will  give  a good 
start  in  word  analysis.”— Course  of  Study.  A certain 
amount  of  work  should  be  taken  up  each  week.  Study 
but  one  prefix  or  suffix  at  a time,  selecting  a list  of 
words  to  which  it  can  be  affixed,  thus: 


1.  king 

2.  earl 

3.  prince 

4.  martyr 
5.,  serf 

6.  free 

7.  duke 

8.  wise 


^<fom=state,  condition,  quality. 

J 


First  have  pupils  pronounce,  spell,  define,  and  use 
the  primitive  words  in  sentences.  Then  form  deriv- 
ative words  by  annexing  the  suffix.  If  there  is  any 
change  in  the  spelling  of  the  primitive,  call  attention 
to  it  and  have  the  reason  for  it  explained.  After  the 
derivative  words  have  been  formed,  have  them  pro- 
nounced, spelled,  defined,  and  used  correctly  in  sen- 
tences, also  give  meaning  of  prefix  or  suffix. 


NATURE  LESSONS— PRIMARY  GRADE. 


The  primary  object  of  Nature  Lessons  at  this 
stage  should  be  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  fond- 
ness children  have  for  observing  living  things,  and 
especially  those  forms  which  move;  to  form  strong 
habits  of  observation  and  reflection. 

Encourage  their  desire  to  observe,  and  to  tell  what 
they  have  seen,  by  inviting  them  to  bring  to  the  school 
room  such  objects  as  have  interested  them. 

Make  such  objects  the  foundation  of  exercises 
which  aim  to  fix  correct  habits  of  oral  expression,  and 
to  develop  conversational  powers. 

Make  such  objects  also  the  foundations  of  exer- 
cises which  aim  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  of  rational  reflection. 

Let  a part  of  the  “busy  work”  of  the  little  ones  be 
a diligent  search  in  the  fields  for  objects  for  the  next 
lesson.  In  these  excursions  stimulate  the  children  to 
observe  the  habits  of  animals,  and  make  the  narration 
of  these  observations  the  basis  of  oral  language  les- 
sons.  But  carefully  avoid  the  tendency  to  fabricate 
tales  for  the  occasion.  These  exercises  may  be  given 
system  under  some  such  heads  as : 

1.  Where  animals  live,  as:  (a)  On  the  ground,  (b) 
In  the  ground,  (c)  On  plants,  (d)  In  plants,  (f)  On  an- 
imals, (g)  In  other  animals,  (h)  On  the  water,  (i)  In 
the  water,  (j)  In  the  air. 

2.  Ways  in  which  animals  travel  or  move. 

3.  How  different  animals  eat. 

4.  What  different  animals  eat. 

5.  How  animals  are  clothed. 

6.  Structures  animals  build. 

7.  How  animals  fight  and  secure  prey. 

8.  Wavs  in  which  animals  are  useful  to  man. 

9.  Ways  in  which  animals  are  harmful  to  man. 

10.  How  animals  care  for  their  children. 

11.  What  animals  do  when  winter  comes,  etc. 

Encourage  children  to  observe  the  transformations 

of  insects  and  of  frogs,  by  helping  them  to  ways  of 
watching  the  changes  in  the  school-room,  and  by  in- 
ducing them  to  do  the  same  or  similar  work  at  home  — 
[Course  of  Study  for  the  Common  Schools  of  Wisconsin. 
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MAY,  OR  EIGHTH  MONTH7 8 WORK. 


GEOGRAPHY— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  to  be  reviewed  this  month. 
The  following  summary  from  Warren’s  Geography 
may  be  used  to  advantage: 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Position. — Western  Hemisphere.  North  Frigid, 
North  Temperate,  and  Torrid  zones. 

Size. — Third  among  the  Grand  Divisions. 

Outline. — Irregular;  coast-line  penetrated  by  large 
gulfs  and  bays. 

Surface. — Lofty  mountains  and  plateaus  in  the 
west  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, high  and  largest  plateau  supporting  high  moun- 
tains (Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Madre)  in  the 
west  across  the  continent  from  the  north  to  the  south; 
lower  mountains  in  the  east;  and  great  plain  betw.een 
the  eastern  and  the  western  highlands. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  lakes  and  the  rivers  are 
numerous  and  important,  affording  great  facilities  for 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  commerce. 

Climate. — Very  cold  in  the  north;  less  severe,  but 
variable,  in  the  central  parts,  except  on  Pacific  slope, 
where  it  is  mild  and  equable;  and  hot  in  the  3outh. 

Productions. — Barley,  cacao,  cocoa-nut,  coffee, 
cotton,  drugs,  dyestuffs,  fruits,  hay,  Indian  corn,  lum- 
her,  manufactures,  oats,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  wheat; 
coal,  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead,  nickel,  petroleum,  quick- 
silver, salt,  silver,  tin,  zinc;  furs,  grazing-products. 

Animals. — Alligator,  beaver,  bison  (or  buffalo), 
black  bear,  cougar,  deer,  duck,  eagle,  elk  (or  moose), 
fox,  grizzly  bear,  monkey,  musk-ox,  polar  bear,  puma, 
prairie-dog,  seal,  tapir,  turkey,  walrus,  whale,  wild 
goose,  wolf. 

People. — American  Indians;  descendants  of  Eu- 
ropean settlers;  European  emigrants;  freedmen  and 
others  of  African  descent;  Eskimos  (in  the  north); 
Chinese  emigrants;  and  people  of  mixed  races. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Position.  — Western  Hemisphere.  Torrid  and 
South  Temperate  Zones. 

Size. — Fourth  among  the  Grand  Divisions. 

Outline. — Very  regular;  coast- line  comparatively 
unbroken. 

Surface. — Very  high  mountains  and  plateau  in 
the  west  along  the  coast;  lower  ranges  and  very  low 
plateaus  in  Brazil  and  Guiana;  and  a vast  interior 
plain  or  river- basin. 

Lakes  and  Rivers,— There  are  few  lakes  of  im- 
portance, but  the  rivers  are  large  and  numerous;  the 
Amazon  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world.  The  rivers 
of  the  Pacific  slope  are  short  mountain- torrents. 

Climate. — Tropical  in  the  greater  part;  mild  on 
the  lower  plateaus  and  in  the  regions  toward  the  south; 
very  cold  in  the  extreme  south. 

Productions.— Cacao,  cocoa-nut,  coffee,  cotton, 
drugs,  dyestuffs,  ebony,  fruits,  grain,  india-rubber, 
mahogany,  rosewood,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco;  copper, 
diamonds,  gold,  iron,  lead,  platinum,  quicksilver,  ru- 
bies, sago,  salt;  silver;  beef,  hair,  hides,  horns,  tallow, 
wool. 

Animals. — Alligator,  alpaca,  armadillo,  boa-con- 
strictor, condor,  cougar  (or  puma),  humming-birds, 


jaguar,  llama,  many  species  of  monkeys,  nandu  (Amer- 
ican ostrich),  parrots,  sloth,  tapir,  vicuna. 

People.— Descendants  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
settlers;  Indians,  negroes,  and  people  of  mixed  races. 

EUROPE. 

Position.  —Eastern  Hemisphere.  North  Frigid 
and  North  Temperate  Zones. 

Size. — Fifth  and  smallest  of  the  Grand  Divisions. 

Outline. --Irregular;  coast  line  broken  bv  inland 
seas  and  numerous  inlets  of  the  ocean. 

Surface.— Eastern  Europe  is  a plain.  Southern 
and  Western  Europe  are,  in  general,  mountainous 
(Alps,  Central  Plateau),  with  many  valleys  and  pla- 
teaus, the  mountain  chains  running  easterly  and 
westerly. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. — Rivers  not  so  long  as  those 
of  America,  but  numerous,  and  important  to  various 
branches  of  industry.  The  lake-regions  are  among 
the  Alps  and  around  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Climate.— In  the  western  parts,  mild  and  equable, 
tempered  by  warm  winds  and  currents;'  in  the  north, 
very  cold;  around  Mediterranean,  warm.  The  Great 
Plain  has  extremes  of  temperature. 

Productions. — Dru^s,  flax,  fruits,  grain,  hemp; 
coal,  copper,  fish,  gold,  iron,  lead,  lumber,  manganese, 
manufactures,  opals,  platinum,  quicksilver,  salt,  sil- 
ver, sulphur,  tin,  zinc;  furs,  grazing-products,' silk, 
wine,  and  other  liquors,  wool. 

Animals. — Bear,  chamois,  deer,  eagle,  fox,  rein- 
deer, stag,  wild  boar,  wolf. 

People. — Majority  of  inhabitants  are  of  Cauca- 
sian race;  Finns,  Lapps,  Magyars  (in  Hungary),  Tar- 
tars (in  Russia),  and  Turks  proper  are  of  Mongolian 
descent. 

ASIA. 

Position.— Extreme  north-east  in  Western  Hem- 
isphere, rest  in  Eastern.  North  Frigid,  North  Tem- 
perature, and  Torrid  Zones. 

Size.-  -Largest  of  the  Grand  Divisions. 

Outline.— Irregular,  large  seas  and  gulfs  breaking 
the  coast-line. 

Surface.— Great  plain  in  Asiatic  Russia;  lofty 
mountains  and  vast  plateaus  in  central  and  south- 
western regions;  highest  plateau  of  the  world  in  Thi- 
bet; lower  mountains  and  plateaus  in  southern  penin- 
sulas; largest  depression  of  the  world  (Aralo- Caspian 
Basin);  mountain  chains  run  easterly  and  westerly. 

Lakes  and  Rivers.— The  largest  lakes  are  sal#: 
There  are  many  important  rivers,  watering  the^most 
fertile  and  most  populous  countries  in  the  world. 

Climate-— Southern  Asia  is  very  hot;  Northern 
Asia,  very  cold;  and  Central  Asia,  temperate.  The 
plateaus  and  interior  plains  have,  in  general,  a dry 
climate,  with  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Productions.- -Bamboo,  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton, 
drugs,  ebony,  flax,  fruits,  grain,  gums,  hemp,  indigo, 
opium,  rice,  spices,  sandal  wood,  sugar,  tea,  teak; 
copper,  iron,  nickel,  platinum,  tin,  precious  metals 
and  precious  stones,  salt,  sulphur;  furs,  ivory,  silk. 

Animals.— Bear,  buffalo,  camel,  cobra  de  capello, 
crocodile,  elephant,  ermine,  fox,  goat,  sheep,  horse, 
hyena,  jackal,  leopard,  lion,  ox,  reindeer,  rhinoceros, 
sable,  tapir,  tiger,  wolf,  yak. 
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People.— The  people  of  India,  Arabia,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Trans-Caucasia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
Beluchistan  are  of  the  Caucasian  race;  in  Indo-China, 
Japan,  Turkestan,  and  Chinese  Empire,  the  people 
are  of  the  Mongolian  race;  there  are  Malays  in  Ma- 
lacca. 

AFRICA. 

Position.- -Eastern  Hemisphere.  North  Tem- 
perate, Torrid,  and  South  Temperate  Zones. 

Size.— Second  of  the  Grand  Divisions. 

Outline. — Regular;  no  seas,  gulfs,  or  bays  extend 
into  the  interior. 

Surface.— Chiefly  broad  plateau  bordered  by 
mountain  chains,  very  high  in  the  east;  vast  deserts 
in  the  north,  smaller  desert  tracts  in  the  south.  Little 
is  knowrftto  us  of  the  central  regions. 

Lakes  and  Kioers. — There  are  numerous  fresh- 
water lakes,  and  some  very  large  salt  lakes.  The  riv- 
ers. are  chiefly  south  and  east  of  the  Great  Desert. 
The  overflow  of  the  Nile  makes  Egypt  fertile  and 
habitable. 

Climate.— Africa  is  the  hottest  and  driest  of  the 
Grand  Divisions.  The  extreme  south  has  a temperate 
climate;  the  desert  winds  give  the  northern  countries 
a sub-tropical  temperature;  and  the  central  regions, 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  hot  and  unhealthful. 

Productions.— Cotton,  coffee,  dates,  drugs,  fruits, 
grain,  gums,  ivory,  palm- products,  spices,  sugar;  dia- 
monds, gold;  cattle-products,  ostrich  feathers. 

Animals.  ---  Antelope,  baboon,  buffalo,  camel, 
chimpanzee,  crocodile,  elephant,  giraffe,  gnu,  gorilla, 
hippopotamus,  hyena,  ibis,  jackal,  lion,  manatus,  os- 
trich, python,  rhinoceros,  zebra. 

People. — North  of  Soudan,  people  of  Caucasian 
race;  south  of  it,  except  in  European  colonies,  negro 
tribes;  in  Soudan,  negroes  and  mixed  races. 

OCEANICA. 

Position.  ---  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Torrid  and 
South  Temperate  Zones. 

Size. — Larger  than  Europe.  Australia  alone  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  U.  S.,  excluding  Alaska. 

Outline.--  Consists  entirely  of  islands.  Austra- 
lia, the  largest,  has  a regular  outline;  no  seas,  gulfs, 
or  bays  penetrate  very  far  into  the  interior. 

Surface.— The  Malaysian  Islands  and  Papua  are 
very  mountainous,  but  Australia  is  an  imme'nse  bar- 
ren plain  rising  gradually  to  the  low  coast  mountain 
ranges. 

Lakes  and  Rivers.  -Short  rivers  in  Malaysia.  In 
Australia  nearly  all  of  the  rivers  disappear  in  dry 
seasons,  and  lakes  (most  of  which  are  salt)  become 
reedy  marshes. 

Climate.—  N orthern  and  western  part,  tropical; 
southern  part,  mild  but  variable,  with  extremes  of 
temperature  and  destructive  floods  and  droughts. 

Productions.— Cotton,  coffee,  fruits,  grain,  indigo, 
sugar;  coal,  copper,  diamonds,  gold,  tin;  hides,  wool, 
raw  silk. 

Animals.— All  animals  of  Asia  in  Malaysia;  ap- 
teryx in  New  Zealand;  emu,  kangaroo,  lyre-bird,  plat- 
ypus, wild  dog,  wombat,  in  Australia. 


APPELLATIONS  OF  GREAT  AMERICANS, 

On  Monday  morning  write  about  ten  of  the  follow- 
ing appellations  of  noted  Americans  on  the  black 
board,  and  during  the  week  let  pupils  learn,  if  they 
can,  to  whom  each  one  is  applied,  and  why  he  was 
given  the  appellation.  On  Friday  afternoon  devote 
fifteen  minutes  to  answering  them.  Many  interest- 
ing points  in  history  are  associated  with  these  appel- 
lations. 

1.  “The  Father  of  his  Country.” 

2.  “Cincinnatus  of  tlie  West.” 

3.  “The  Sage  of  Monticello.” 

4.  “Old  Hickory.” 

5.  “Young  Hickory.” 

j “Expounder  of  the  Constitution.” 

/ “Defender  of  the  Constitution.” 

7.  “Great  Pacificator.” 

8.  “Colossus  of  American  Independence.” 

9.  “Old  Man  Eloquent.” 

1(->  j “Honest  Abe.” 

/ “The  Bail- Splitter.” 

11.  Prince  of  American  Letters.” 

12.  “Pathfinder  of  the  Rockies.” 

13.  “Mad  Anthony.” 

14.  “Poor  Richard.” 

15.  “Old  Rough  and  Ready.” 

16.  “Father  of  the  Constitution.” 

17.  “Great  Indian  Apostle.” 

18.  “Father  of  Greenbacks.” 

19.  “Teacher  President.” 

20.  “Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes.” 


PRESIDENT  AND  CABINET  OFFICERS. 

A teacher  who  is  to  be  examined  this  spring  asks 
that  the  names  of  the -members  of  President  Harri- 
son’s Cabinet  be  published. 

President— Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana. 

Vice-President— Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York 

CABINET. 

Secretary  of  State— James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury- Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio. 

Secretary  of  War— Stephen  B.  Elkins,  of  West 
Virginia. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy— Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  of 
New  York. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior— John  W.  Noble,  of 
Missouri. 

Postmaster- General —John  Wanamaker,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Attorney-General— Wm.  H.  H.  Miller,  of  Indiana. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture— Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  of 
Wisconsin. 

STATE  OFFICERS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Governor— Joseph  W.  Eifer,  of  McLean  county. 

Lieutenant-Governor — Lyman  B.  Ray,  of  Grun- 
dy county. 

Secretary  of  State— I.  N.  Pearson,  of  McDon- 
ough county. 

Auditor  of  Public  Accounts— C.  W.  Pavy,  of 
Jefferson  county. 

Treasurer— Edward  S. Wilson,  of  Richland  county. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— Henry 
Raab,  of  St.  Clair  county. 

Attorney-General — Geo.  Hunt,  of  Edgar  countv. 
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READING — ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

(From  Parker's  Supplementary  Reader — Copy- 
righted by  C.  M.  Parker,  1892. ) 

^g)  THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  ELY. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

I.  • 

“Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?”  said  the  Spider  to 
the  Fly ; 

“ ’Tis  the  prettiest  little*  parlor  that  ever  you  did 
spy*. 

The  way  into  my  parlor  is  up  a winding*  stair, 

And  I have  many  curious*  things  to  show*  when 
you  are  there.” 

“Oh  no,  no,”  said  the  little  Fly ; “to  ask  me  is  in 
vain*, 

For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can  ne’er  come 
down  again.” 

II. 

“I’m  sure  you  must  be  weary*,  dear,  with  soaring* 
up  so  high ; 

Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed?”  said  the  Spider 
to  the  Fly. 

“There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn*  around ; the 
sheets  are  fine*  and  thin, 

And  if  you  like  to  rest  awhile,  I’ll  snugly  tuck 
you  in ! ” 

“Oh  no,  no;”  said  the  little  Fly,  “for  I’ve  often  heard 
it  said, 

They  never,  never  wake  again  who  sleep  upon  your 
bed ! ” 

III. 

Said  the  cunning*  Spider  to  the  Fly  : “Dear  friend, 
what  can  I do 

To  prove  the  warm  affection*  I’ve  always  felt  for 
you? 

I have  within  my  pantry*  good  store  of  all  that’s 
nice ; 

I’m  sure  you’re  very  welcome — will  you  please  to 
take  a slice*?” 

“Oh  no,  no,”  said  the  little  Fly  ; “kind  sir,  that  can 
not  be : 

I’ve  heard  what’s  in  your  pantry,  and  I do  not  wish 
to  see ! ” 

IV. 

“Sweet  creature!”  said  the  Spider,  “you’re  witty 
and  you’re  wise* ; 

How  handsome*  are  your  gauzy*  wings ! how  brill- 
iant* are  your  eyes ! 

I have  a little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlor  shelf ; 

If  you’ll  step  in  one  moment*,  dear,  you  shall  be- 
hold* yourself.” 

“I  thank  you,  gentle  sir,”  she  said,  “for  what  you’re 
pleased  to  say, 

And,  bidding  you  good  morning  now,  I’ll  call  an- 
other day.” 

V. 

The  Spider  turned  him  round  about,  and  went  into 
his  den*, 

For  well  he  knew  the  silly*  Fly  would  soon  come 
back  again : 

So  he  wove  a subtle*  web  in  a little  corner  sly*, 

And  set  his  table  ready  to  dine*  upon  the  Fly  ; 

Then  came  out  to  his  door  again,  and  merrily*  did 
sing : 


“Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  Fly,  with  the  pearl  and 
silver  wing ; 

Your  robes*  are  green  and  purple;  there’s  a crest* 
upon  your  head ; 

Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bl  ight,  but  mine  are 
dull  as  lead !” 


VI. 

Alas,  alas ! how  very  soon  this  silly  little  Fly, 

Hearing  his  wily*,  flattering  words,  came  slowly 
flitting*  by  ; 

With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft,  then  near  and 
nearer  drew, 

Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes  and  green  and 
purple  hue*, 

Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head.  Poor,  foolish* 
thing ! at  last 

Up  jumped  the  cunning  Spider,  and  fiercely*  held 
her  fast ; # 

VII. 

He  dragged  her  up  his  winding*  stair,  into  his  dis- 
mal* den, 

Within  his  little  parlor — but  she  ne’er  came  out 
again ! 

And  now,  dear  little  children,  who  may  this  story 
read, 

To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words,  1 pray  you,  ne’er  give 
heed* ; 

Unto  an  evil*  counselor  close*  heart  and  ear  and 
eye, 

And  take  a lesson  from  this  tale*  of  the  Spider  and 
the  Fly. 

Suggestive  Exercises  on  above  Selection. 


1.  Read  the  poem  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

2.  Occasionally  vary  the  recitation  by  allowing 
pupils  to  read  a certain  stanza  silently  and  then 
tell,  in  their  own  language,  what  they  have  read. 

3.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  first  stanza.  Of 
the  second  stanza.  Of  other  stanzas  selected  by 
your  teacher. 

4.  Define  all  words  marked  with  stars,  or  give 
synonyms  for  them. 

5.  Analyze  and  define  the  following  derivative 
words : 


1.  snugly,  5.  slowly, 

2.  witty,  6.  foolish, 

3.  gauzy,  7.  fiercely, 

4.  merrily.  8.  counselor. 

6.  Write  the  words  of  the  lesson  ending  in 
ing  upon  the  blackboard  and  have  them  pronounc- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  each  recitation,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  final  ing. 

7.  Give  the  diacritical  markings  of  the  follow- 
ing words: 


1.  walk, 

9. 

gauzy, 

2.  parlor, 

10. 

knew, 

3.  prettiest, 

11. 

subtle, 

4.  stair, 

12. 

wily, 

5.  ne’er, 

13. 

last, 

6.  again, 

14. 

fast, 

7.  heard, 

15. 

dismal. 

8.  pantry, 

The  teacher  should  add  to  the  above  list  any 
other  words  that  are  mispronounced  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  class. 

8.  How  many  stanzas  in  this  poem?  What  is 
a stanza? 
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9.  How  many  verses  in  eachstanzn?  What  is 
a verse? 

10.  Which  verses  of  each  stanza  rhyme?  What 
is  rhyme? 

11.  Make  a list  of  the  words  that  rhyme  and 
tell  whether  the  rhyme  is  perfect  or  imperfect,  and 
whether  single  or  double. 

12.  As  an  occasional  exercise  give  pupils  a 
word  and  have  each  one  write  as  many  words  as  he 
can  that  rhyme  with  the  given  word.  Allow  pupils 
one  hall  minute  to  write  words  that  rhyme  with 
fly.  At  the  end  of  the  time  have  all  cease  writing 
and  report  the  number  of  words  written. 

13.  Note  the  different  things  said  by  the  spider 
to  persuade  the  fly  to  enter  his  web.  Why  was  the 
spider  called  “cunning?”  Why  was  the  fly  silly? 

14.  What  lesson  may  be  learned  from  this  story? 

15.  Describe  or  draw  a picture  or  series  of  pic- 
tures that  would  be  appropriate  to  represent  the 
imagery  of  this  poem.  What  is  imagery? 

16  -The  Spider  and  the  Fly”  is  an  excellent 
selection  in  which  to  study  the  rules  of  punctua- 
tion as  suggested  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the 
eighth  month’s  work  in  grammar.  (See  page  38  of 
Course).  Take  but  one  punctuation  mark  at  a 
time  and  begin  with  the  first  of  the  selection,  and 
give  the  reason  for  the  use  of  that  mark  every 
place  it  is  found  in  the  poem.  So  continue  with 
all  the  punctuation  marks. 

17.  Aside  from  the  reading  lesson,  the  spider 
and  the  fly  furnish  a number  of  very  interesting 
lessons  in  natural  history.  Let  pupils  write  a de- 
scription of  each  one,  then  compare  them,  telling 
in  what  they  resemble  and  in  what  thev  differ. 
Give  special  attention  to  the  legs,  wings,  eves,  and 
habits. 


MARY  HOWITT. 

1804—1888. 

1.  Mary  Howitt,  nee  Botham,  a popular  Eng- 
lish authoress  and  moralist,  was  born  among  the 
non  forges  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  1804.  She  spent  her  childhood  and  youth 
at  the  pleasantly  situated  little  town  of  Uttoxeter, 
in  Staffordshire.  She  was  educated  as  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  married  to 
William  Howitt  in  1823.  They  published  jointly 
“The  Forest  Minstrel  and  other  Poems,”  “The  Des- 
olation of  Eyam  and  other  Poems,”  “The  Book  of 
the  Seasons,”  and  “The  Literature  of  Northern 
Europe,”  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  in 
English. 

2.  Mary  Howitt  is  sole  author  of  numerous 
instructive  books,  among  which  are  “Hope  on, 
Hope  Ever,”  “Hymns  and  Fireside  Verses,”  “Sow- 
ing and  Reaping,”  and  “Sketches  of  Natural  His- 
tory.” She  translated  many  works  of  Frederika 
Bremer,  and  several  stories  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  Her  language  is  chaste  and  simple, 
her  feeling  tender  and  pure,  and  her  observation 
of  nature  accurate  and  intense.  She  died  Febru- 
ary 2,  1888. 


The  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is  for  a 
man  to  be  ready  when  his  opportunity  comes. 

Disraeli. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  DATE  LINE . 

By  Allan  Rrockwell  Thorne,  in  Journal  of  Education. 

What  is  the  International  Date  Line? 

This  question,  asked  at  a school  examination, 
elicits  various  replies,  for  many  of  which  the  examiner 
is  compelled  to  give  full  credit,  because  the  answer  as 
found  in  the  text-book  has  been  learned  by  rote  and 
written  out  verbatim , or  nearly  so.  Further  ques- 
tioning discloses  complete  ignorance  of  any  cause  for 
the  existence  of  a date  line;  for  its  zigzag  course,  or 
its  location  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  this  line  is 
the  point  at  which  a day  begins  and  ends,  and  that  it 
was  arbitrarily  chosen  by  a number  of  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
idea . 

The  pupil  of  most  ordinary  attainments  knows 
that  one  half  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  illuminated, 
while  the  other  half  is  in  shadow;  and  that  the  “circle 
of  illumination,”  or  line  separating  light  from  dark- 
ness, also  divides  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
is  therefore  a great  circle.  He  knows,  too,  that  all 
along  one  half  of  this  circle,  from  its  most  northern 
point  to  its  most  southern,  the  day  is  just  beginning 
with  the  rising  sun. 

Let  us  follow  this  circle  as  it  sweeps  westward 
around  the  earth,  making  a complete  revolution  in 
twenty-four  hours.  We  have  experienced  no  change 
of  day  and  night.  To  us  it  is  still  sunrise  of  the  day 
upon  which  we  set  out;  but  our  friends  who  remained 
at  home  have  had  a day  and  a night,  and  inform  us 
that  it  is  sunrise  of  the  day  after  our  journey  began. 
By  going  westward  around  the  earth  we  have  lost  a 
day.  This  is  the  case,  whether  we  start  from  London 
or  New  lork,  San  Francisco  or  Shanghai;  and  since 
it  is  true  of  any  meridian,  may  we  not  choose  a date 
line  from  which  to  count  the  hours  of  day,  as  we  have 
chosen  a prime  meridian  from  which  to  measure 
longitude. 


INTERNATIONAL  DATE  LINE. 


Such  is  the  theory  adopted  and  taught  by  many 
worthy  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  But  it  is  evi- 
dently erroneous,  for  if  these  really  were  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  the  choice  of  a date  line,  it  must 
necessarily  have  been  part  of  a great  circle,  coinciding 
with  the  circle  of  illumination  on  a given  day  of  the 
year— most  probably  at  the  equinoxes,  — when  this 
circle  passes  from  pole  to  pole  due  north  and  south. 
\Y  ere  this  true,  we  should  find  the  date  line  represent- 
ed upon  maps  and  charts  by  a line,  straight  or  regu- 
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larly  curved,  throughout  its  entire  length.  Instead, 
it  is  found  running  southward  through  Behring  Strait; 
thence  southwest,  nearly  parallel  with  the  general 
coast  line  of  Asia,  to  a point  south  of  Japan.  Here 
it  takes  a more  westerly  course,  sweeps  in  a wide 
curve  around  to  the  westward  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, passes  just  south  of  that  group,  and  runs  nearly 
due  east  a distance  of  two  thousand  miles  to  the  Gil- 
bert Islands.  From  this  place  its  direction  is  south- 
east to  a point  beyond  the  Navigators’  Islands;  south 
and  wrest  to  Chatham  Island,  off  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand;  and  from  this  island  south  to  the  Antarctic 
Ocean. 

Prominent  educators,  holding  the  view  just  ex- 
pressed, have  accounted  for  the  location  and  the  irreg- 
ularity of  this  line  by  supposing  it  to  be  chosen  that 
it  may  produce  as  little  confusion  as  possible  in  the 
social  customs  and  commercial  intercourse  of  nations. 
Thus,  were  sueh  a line  located  within  a country  like 
the  United  States,  inhabitants  east  of  the  line  would 
have  Sunday,  while  those  west  would  have  Monday; 
one  part  would  be  enjoying  the  quiet  of  Sabbath,  the 
other  engaged  in  the  activities  of  every  day  life.  This 
might  be  made  to  appear  a sufficient  cause  for  placing 
the  date  line  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  yet  to  fully  agree 
with  this  supposition,  it  should  pass  far  to  the  east  of 
the  Phillippine  Islands.  That  its  location  is  not  arbi- 
trarily chosen,  but  depends  upon  existing  circum- 
stances, is  the  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive. 

Suppose  that  yourself  and  a companion  start  from 
home  at  sunrise,  Tuesday,  March  1,  traveling  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  agreeing  to  meet  at  a point  180 
degrees  distant,  or  exactly  opposite  your  starting  point. 
You  go  east  fifteen  degrees  each  day,  your  companion 
west  the  same  distance.  As  the  fifteen  degrees  of 
longitude  are  equal  to  one  hour  of  time,  your  com- 
panion’s day  will  be  one  hour  longer,  or  twenty-five 
hours;  while  your  day  is  an  hour  shorter,  being  but 
twenty-three  hours.  To  travel  180  degrees  at  this 
rate  requires  just  twelve  days,  and  you  will  reach  your 
destination  at  sunrise  of  Sunday,  March  13,  according 
to  your  calendar,  which  you  have  carefully  kept.  You 
have  traveled  twelve  days  of  twenty-three  hours  each, 
or  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  hours. 

Your  companion  travels  twelve  days  of  twenty- 
five  hours  each,  or  three  hundred  hours,  and  does  not 
meet  you  until  twenty-four  hours  after  your  arrival, 
making  it  sunrise  of  Monday,  March  14.  His  calen- 
dar shows  but  twelve  days  from  starting,  which  is 
Sunday,  March  13.  You  have  gained  twelve  hours 
by  going  east;  he  has  lost  the  same  time  by  going 
west,  and  there  is  just  a day  difference  in  your  calen- 
dars. Had  you  remained  at  home  and  your  compan- 
ion traveled  entirely  around  the  earth,  or  had  you 
gone  but  a short  distance  to  meet  him  on  his  return, 
there  would  still  be  this  difference  of  one  day,  whether 
the  journey  were  made  in  twelve  days,  in  twelve  years, 
or  by  emigration  from  place  to  place  in  the  course  of 
centuries. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  taken  pos- 
session of  and  colonized  by  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe,  coming  from  the  east  and  from  the  west. 
The  Spaniards,  following  Magellan,  sailed  westward, 
taking  possession  of  the  Phillippine  and  other  islands. 
The  Portuguese  first,  and  later  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, following  Yasco  de  Gama  around  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  took  possession  of  the  principal  groups 
of  the  East  Indies,  of  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Between  those  colonized  from  the  east  and  those 
colonized  from  the  west,  there  is  necessarily  a differ- 
ence of  one  day,  as  already  explained,— Sunday,  March 

13,  in  the  Spanish  Possessions  being  Monday,  March 

14,  in  the  English.  The  international  date  line  marks 
the  limit  of  colonization  from  either  direction,  and 
lies  between  those  nations  which  have  come  from  the 
east  and  those  which  have  come  from  the  west.  The 
cause  of  its  location  and  its  zigzag  course  is  immedi- 
ately understood.  It  was  not  arbitrarily  chosen,  but 
existed  long  before  discovery,  and  was  finally  deter- 
mined by  a study  of  the  direction  from  which  coloni- 
zation by  civilized  nations  had  proceeded. 


REVIEW  QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  last  month,  as  outlined 
in  the  Course  of  Study,  is  a review  of  what  has  been 
studied  during  the  year.  In  reviewing  geography,  let 
the  work  be  more  than  mere  memory  training;  give 
work  that  will  require  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pils. Cut  out  the  following  sets  of  questions  and 
paste  on  cardboard  and  they  will  be  convenient  for 
written  reviews: 

I. 

I.  What  is  the  distance  in  degrees  from  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  to  the  Arctic  Circle? 

2 What  Grand  Division  has  nearly  the  same  area 
as  the  United  States? 

. 3.  In  what  direction  do  the  great  mountain  sys- 

tems of  the  New  World  extend? 

4.  Why  does  the  Nile  grow  smaller  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  sea,  while  the  Mississippi  grows  larger? 

5.  What  two  important  republics  in  Europe? 

II. 

6.  What  direction  is  Iceland  from  the  North 
Pole? 

7.  AVhat  is  the  distance  in  degrees  from  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  to  the  Equator? 

8.  What  Grand  Divisions  are  wholly  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere? 

9.  In  what  direction  do  the  great  mountain  sys- 
tems of  the  Old  World  extend? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a plain  and  a 
plateau? 

III. 

II.  Why  is  the  length  of  the  Equator  greater  than 
that  of  any  meridian  circle? 

12.  What  parts  of  the  Grand  Divisions  of  land  are 
crossed  by  the  tropics? 

13.  How  does  North  America  compare  in  outline 
with  South  America? 

14.  In  what  direction  do  most  of  the  great  penin- 
sulas of  the  world  project? 

15.  What  ocean  receives  the  greater  amount  ot 
drainage,  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific? 

IY. 

16.  What  effect  has  the  production  of  petroleum 
had  on  the  whale-fishery? 

17.  Name  the  principal  countries  in  which  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 

18.  Where  do  ostrich  plumes  come  from? 
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19.  What  evidences  have  we  of  the  heat  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth? 

20.  What  are  volcanic  islands?  Locate  two  islands 
of  this  class. 

V. 

21.  What  are  coral  islands?  Locate  two  islands 
of  this  class. 

22.  Where  are  most  of  the  volcanoes  of  North 
America?  Of  South  America? 

23.  From  what  level  are  all  heights  measured? 

24.  What  is  the  cause  of  ocean  currents? 

25.  How  high  does  the  atmosphere  extend?  Where 
is  it  most  dense? 

VI. 

26  Of  what  uses  are  winds?  What  causes  them? 

27.  What  is  meant  by  the  annual  rain  fall  of  a 
country?  In  which  zone  is  it  greatest? 

28.  How  do  high  mountains  affect  climate? 

29.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  deserts? 

30.  What  is  meant  by  “perpetual  snow?”  What 
is  meant  by  the  “snow-line?” 

VII. 

31.  What  are  glaciers?  How  formed?  Where 
found? 

32.  VV  hat  are  icebergs?  How  formed?  In  what 
way  do  they  do  damage? 

33.  Upon  what  does  the  character  of  vegetable 
life  chiefly  depend? 

34.  Name  the  chief  food  plants  of  temperate  re- 
gions. Of  tropical  regions. 

35.  Which  is  the  principal  grain  of  the  world? 

VIIL 

36.  For  what  is  the  Caucasian  race  distinguished? 

37.  To  what  race  do  the  Esquimaux  belong? 

38.  What  three  race$  occupy  Asia? 

39.  What  are  the  principal  forms  of  government? 
Give  an  example  of  each  form. 

40.  What  form  of  government  prevails  in  the  Hew 
World?  In  the  Old  World? 


IX. 

41.  IV  hat  title  is  usually  given  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a republic?  Of  a state?  Of  a city? 

42.  What  language  is  spoken  in  the  City  of  Mexico? 
liio  Janeiro?  Havana?  Guatemala?  Quebec? 

43  VV  hich  state  of  South  America  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  Europeans?  ” 

44.  VVho  is  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion? 

45.  Xame  in  their  order  five  governments  which 
occupy  more  than  half  the  land  surface  of  the  globe 

X. 

46.  Which  is  the  chief  article  of  export  of  the 
Lnited  States? 


47.  Which  river  of  North  America  is  of  most  com- 
mercial importance?  Why? 

48.  VV  hy  are  there  more  people  in  the  eastern  part 
ot  IN  orth  America  than  in  the  western? 

49.  Why  does  the  climate  of  California  differ  so 
much  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  states  of  the  same 
latitude? 

50.  Through  what  countries  does  the  equator  pass? 


Europ  ^ **  ^ie  §reatest  commercial  country  of 


52.  Compare  the  largest  city  of 
largest  city  of  the  United  States. 


Europe  with  the 


53.  Name  two  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe  and 
locate  their  capitals. 

54.  How  do  the  rivers  of  Europe  compare  with 
those  of  North  America  with  reference  to  length, 
depth,  and  size? 

55.  How  does  Russia  compare  in  size  with  the 
United  States? 

56.  What  mines  are  found  in  England? 

57.  How  do  the  rivers  of  Asia  compare  in  number 
with  those  of  Europe? 

58.  In  what  direction  does  the  land  of  Northern 
Asia  slope? 

59.  What  land  of  Asia  is  nearest  North  America? 

60.  What  form  of  government  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Asia? 

XIII. 

61.  What  races  of  people  inhabit  Asia? 

62.  Under  what  government  is  India? 

63.  Where  are  the  important  countries  of  Africa 
located?  Why? 

64..  How  does  the  Great  Desert  in  Africa  compare 
in  size  with  the  United  States? 

65.  With  what  country  of  Africa  did  the  United 
States  have  war? 

66.  Name  and  locate  the  largest  city  of  Australia. 

67.  Of  what  race  are  the  natives  of  Australia? 

68.  To  what  country  does  Australia  belong? 

69.  Of  what  use  are  latitude  and  longitude? 

70.  Name  and  locate  a city  that  has  no  longitude. 

XV. 

71.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  degrees  of  lat- 
itude a place  can  have?  Of  longitude?  Explain. 

72.  Why  has  Rhode  Island  two  capitals? 

73.  What  state  is  largely  engaged  in  salmon  fishing? 

74.  Where  and  what  is  the  National  Park? 

75.  What  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada? 


NAMES  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

Have  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  readers  copy 
the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks  properly: 

1.  A carpenter  builds  houses. 

2.  A — cultivates  the  soil. 

3.  A cures  diseases. 

4.  An writes  books. 

5.  A measures  land. 

6-  A prints  books  and  periodicals. 

7.  A tends  sheep. 

8.  A studies  plants. 

9.  An studies  the  stars. 

10.  A drives  a coach. 

11-  A prepares  the  meals. 

12.  A doctors  horses. 

13.  A makes  kegs  and  barrels. 

14.  A grinds  wheat. 

15.  A builds  mills. 

16.  A drives  a team. 

17.  A pleads  before  a jury  or  judge. 

18.  A — extracts  teeth. 

19.  A — . cultivates  flowers. 

20.  An performs  on  the  stage. 

See  that  the  words  with  which  the  blanks  are 
filled  are  correctly  spelled.  ' 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


By  Prof.  W.  J.  Brinckley,  A.  M.  B.  S.,  Natural  Sciences, 

Austin  College. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Cause. — We  cannot  give,  in  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  this  wonderful  and  complex  phenomena,  a 
complete  description  of  why  and  how  the  blood  flows, 
nor  of  the  various  conditions  which  modify  its  quan- 
tity and  force.  There  are,  however,  general  princi- 
ples with  which  we  should  become  acquainted: 

1.  That  the  great  propelling  force  of  the  circula- 
tion is  the  ventricular  contraction  of  the  heart.  This 
force  alone  is  sufficient  to  force  the  blood  from  the 
aorta  through  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  to  the 
right  auricle,  or  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  left 
auricle. 

2.  That  the  other  forces,  as  resistance  offered  by 
the  size  of  the  capillaries,  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
arteries  and  the  veins,  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries, 
the  pressure  due  to  the  contraction  of  skeletal  mus- 
cles, and  the  influence  of  respiration  are  not  causes  of 
circulation,  but  only  forces  which  modify  the  effect 
of  the  propelling  force  of  the  ventricular  contraction. 
The  author  desires  to  emphasize  this  truth,  as  some  of 
our  most  popular  texts  contain  such  statements  as  the 
following:  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to — 

1.  Vis  turgo  (hydrostatic  pressure). 

2.  Capillary  attraction. 

3.  The  affinity  of  the  cell  for  oxygen. 

4.  Aspiration. 

5.  Pressure  of  the  muscles  upon  the  veins. 

In  the  first  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  flow 
of  the  blood  is  not  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  stream, 
but  that  the  blood  is  constantly  being  pressed  by  addi- 
tional blood  being  forced  into  the  arteries  by  each 
contraction  of  the  ventricles. 

In  the  second,  that  the  capillaries  do  not  act  as 
forces  drawing  the  blood  onward;  by  their  small  size 
they  offer  a resistance  to  the  flow.  The  third  has  not 
sufficient  truth  to  deserve  mention.  The  fourth  is 
not  a cause,  but  only  a modifier  of  the  resistance 
which  the  heart  has  to  overcome  in  its  contraction  or 
relaxation  in  the  chest  cavity.  The  fifth  only  modi- 
fies the  onward  flow  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  small  arteries  does  not  press  the 
blood  onward,  but  simply  acts  to  increase  by  their 
contraction,  or  decrease  by  their  relaxation,  the  pe- 
ripheral resistance  offered  to  the  flow  of  the  blood. 
That  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  do  act  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  but  as  shown  by 
the  experiments  given  in  the  last  paper,  to  keep  the 
flow  constant. 

Then,  again,  let  me  repeat  that — 

1.  The  great  engine  which  forces  the  blood  in  its 
ceaseless  round  through  artery,  capillary,  and  vein  is 
the  heart. 

2.  The  rate  and  the  quantity  of  the  flow  will  de- 
pend upon  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  the  heart-beat 
and  the  peripheral  resistance. 

3.  The  direction  of  the  flow  of  excess  of  blood 
will  be  determined  by  the  peripheral  resistance,  and 
will  be  toward  the  region  of  least  resistance. 

4.  The  resistance  is  regulated  by  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  arteries. 
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5.  That  the  constancy  of  the  flow  is  due  to  the 
peripheral  resistance  and  the  elasticity  of  the  artery 
walls. 

How  does  the  Heart  Cor,  tract  ? —The  right  auricle 
during  its  relaxation  (diastole)  of  its  muscular  fibers, 
and  by  the  fact  that  all  backward  pressure  from  the 
ventricles  is  removed  by  the  closing  of  the  tricuspid 
valves,  offers  but  little  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  veins.  The  blood  in  the  veins  is  underpress- 
ure, which,  though  diminishing  toward  the  heart,  re- 
mains greater  than  that  within  the  auricles;  as  a result, 
the  blood  flows  into  the  empty  auricle,  and,  in  case  of 
the  superior  venacava,  is  assisted  by  gravity.  At 
each  inspiration  this  flow  is  favored  by  the  decrease 
of  pressure  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  caused  by 
the  respiratory  movements.  Before  this  flow  has  gone 
very  long  the  relaxation  (diastole)  of  the  ventricle  be- 
gins, the  cavity  dilates,  and  the  flaps  of  the  tricus- 
pids fall  back  and  the  blood  for  a short  time  flows  in 
a continuous  stream  into  the  ventricle.  It  is  not 
long,  however,  until  the  auricle  is  full,  when  a short, 
sharp  systole  of  the  auricle  completes  the  filling  of 
the  auricle.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  sys- 
tole begins  in  the  great  vessels  and  descends  to  the 
heart.  The  force  of  the  contraction  is  spent  sending 
the  blood  into  the  ventricle,  where  the  blood  pressure 
is  still  less  than  it  is  in  the  veins.  The  ventricle  be- 
ing filled  by  the  auricular  systole,  the  systole  of  the 
ventricle  almost  immediately  follows. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  under  pressure  by  the  tension 
of  the  elastic  arteries  and  is  pressing  up  the  semilunar 
valves  as  well  as  upon  the  capillaries  and  veins.  When 
the  ventricles  are  full  the  pressure  becomes  equal  on 
each  side  of  the  valves,  but  as  the  ventricle  continues 
to  contract,  the  pressure  from  the  blood  in  the  ven- 
tricle becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  and  the  blood  is  sent  with  a bound  into  the 
pulmonary  artery.  So  completely  is  this  done  that 
the  walls  of  the  ventricle  come  in  contact  and  all  the 
blood  is  forced  out.  As  soon  as  the  ventricle  begins 
to  relax  (diastole),  there  being  no  longer  pressure  from 
the  ventricle  the  blood  presses  back  upon  the  semi- 
lunar valves  and  closes  them.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time  the  left  side  has,  with  still  greater  energy, 
been  executing  the  same  movements. 

Each  auricle  contracts  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
contraction  of  the  left  is  stronger  than  that  of  the 
right.  Close  upon  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  fol- 
lows the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  which,  like  the 
auricles,  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  but  the  right 
contracting  with  much  the  greater  force.  Why? 

After  the  systole  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  there 
is  a short  passive  period  (the  rest  of  the  heart),  in 
which  there  is  neither  contraction  nor  relaxation. 

We  have  then,  in  the  heart’s  action,  the  diastole 
and  systole  of  the  auricles  and  the  passive  interval; 
these  taken  together  make  the  cardiac  cycle,  or  heart 
beat,  which,  in  a heart  beating  72  times  a minute,  last 
for  .8  second.  The  ventricular  contraction  lasts  about 
.3  second,  and  the  passive  interval  about  .4,  and  the 
absolute  pause  about  .3  second. 

At  each  contraction  of  the  ventricles  there  is  sent 
a wave  along  the  entire  length  of  the  arteries. 

Sounds  of  the  Heart.— If  the  ear  be  placed  on 
the  chest  of  another  person  over  the  heart  region  two 
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sounds  will  be  heard  during  each  round  of  the  heart’s 
beat.  They  are  known  as  the  first  and  second  sounds 
of  the  heart.  The  first  is  of  a lower  tone  but  of 
longer  duration;  the  second,  sharp  and  quick;  they 
may  be  imperfectly  represented  by  the  syllables 
bub,  dub. 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  the  closing  of 
the  semilunar  valves.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  first 
there  is  much  doubt.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  due  to 
the  vibration  of  the  tense  ventricular  walls  during  a 
systole,  while  the  more  recent  view  is  that  it  is  double 
in  its  origin  partly  due  to  the  muscular  sounds  of  the 
contracting  ventricle  and"  partly  to  the  closure  of  the 
auriculo  ventricular  valves. 

These  sounds  are  of  importance  to  the  physician 
as  in  disease  of  the  heart  they  are  cloaked  by  other 
sounds  or  so  modified  as  to  become  of  great  aid  in  de- 
termining the  difficulty. 

In  health  in  the  adult  the  pulse  ranges  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy-five,  in  children  it  is  faster  and  in  old 
age  slower. 

A “soft  pulse.”  i.  e.,  when  the  artery  is  readily 
compressible,  shows  that,  the  heart  is  not  keeping 
them  properly  filled,  a tense  or  “hard”  pulse  indicates 
that  the  heart  is  keeping  the  arteries  excessively  full, 
and  is  working  too  violently. 

Rate  of  Flow. — The  velocity  of  the  blood  differs 
very  much  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  It  leaves 
the  arteries  going  from  the  heart  with  a bound  and 
becomes  slower  and  slower  as  it  reaches  the  smaller 
arteries  and  at  the  capillaries  the  movement  is  almost 
imperceptible  to  the  unaided  eye.  As  the  blood  leaves 
the  capillaries  the  stream  becomes  quicker  in  its  flow; 
the  greatest  velocity  of  the  venous  flow  being  reached 
in  the  large  veins. 

Work  Done  by  the  Heart. — The  heart  forcing  as 
it  does  the  blood  into  the  arteries  against  great  pres- 
sure has  to  do  a great  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ventricles  do  daily  as  much  work  as  would  be  requir- 
ed to  lift  193  tons  one  foot  high. 

Why  is  Here  no  Pulse  in  the  Capillaries ?— 1 The 
loss  of  the  pulse  in  the  capillaries  is  due  to  two  things: 

1.  That  from  their  small  size  they  present  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  flow,  due  to  friction. 

2.  To  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries. 

Importance  of  no  Pulse  in  the  Capillaries. — Here 

the  interchange  between  the  tissues  and  the  blood 
must  take  place.  If  the  flow  was  unsteady  or  rapid 
this  could  not  well  take  place  but  the  slow  steady 
stream  through  these  tiny  vessels  give  ample  time  for 
the  interchange. 

Papillary  Muscles. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  speaking  of  the  structure  of  the  heart,  attention 
was  called  to  some  little  muscular  pillars  projecting 
from  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  to  which  are  attached 
tendinous  cords  which  are  in  turn  attached  to  the 
auriculo  ventricular  valves.  When  these  valves  close 
back  after  the  systole  of  the  auricle  they  are  prevent- 
ed from  swinging  too  far  back  by  these  little  tendi- 
nous cords,  but  when  the  ventricles  contract  these 
little  cords  become  slackened  and  the  valves  would  be 
forced  up  into  the  auricles  were  it  not  for  the  contrac- 
tion of  these  little  papillary  muscles  which  shorten  as 
the  ventricles  continue  in  their  contraction  and  thus 
keep  the  chordae  stretched  and  keep  the  valves  from 
being  forced  back. 


Taking  Cold. — When  the  skin  is  chilled  its  ar- 
teries contract;  this  throws  an  undue  amount  of  blood 
into  the  internal  organs  and  they  thus  become  gorged 
with  blood  (congested)  and  this  congestion  very  easily 
passes  into  inflammation.  A continued  chilling  may 
pass  into  a continued  inflammation  or  cold.  Diarrhsea 
is  more  frequently  due  to  chill,  resulting  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  intestine  than  to 
the  fruits  eaten  to  which  wre  give  the  blame. 

QUERIES. 

1.  If  the  heart  rests  .3  seconds  at  each  heart  beat 
and  the  heart  beats  72  times  per  minute  how  many 
hours  would  it  rest  in  a day? 

2.  Why  are  the  hands  or  face  pale  when  chilled 
and  why  does  the  blood  go  from  the  skin  to  the  in- 
ternal organs? 

■ 3.  Why  in  case  of  a cold,  is  a tepid  bath  with 

vigorous  rubbing  of  the  skin,  or  vigorous  exercise  a 
good  remedy? 

4.  A stream  as  it  flows  into  a pond  becomes  grad- 
ually wider,  the  pond  is  many  times  wider  than  the 
stream,  from  the  pond  issues  a stream  which  gradual- 
ly becomes  smaller  until  it  reaches  its  mouth.  Deter- 
mine the  relative  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  different 
parts  of  its  course.  Give  reasons  for  your  conclusions. 
How  does  this  illustrate  the  circulation  of  the  blood? 

5.  What  is  the  use  of  the  auricles  since  during 
the  entire  heart  pause  the  blood  flows  in  an  unbroken 
stream  into  the  ventricles  and  the  ventricles  are  near- 
ly full  before  the  auricles  begin  to  contract?  Ans.— 
To  complete  the  filling  of  the  ventricles  and  to  act  as 
reservoir  into  which  the  veins  may  empty  during  the 
comparatively  long  ventricular  contraction. 

DEMONSTR  A.TIONS. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood.— Take  a piece  of 
a thin  board  as  a chalk  box  lid  and  cut  in  it  near  one 
end  a triangular  hole  a half  inch  on  a side.  Obtain  a 
frog  and  holding  it  firmly  in  the  left  hand  make  with 
scalpel  a small  incision  in  the  skin  on  top  of  the  head, 
now  insert  beneath  the  skin  a piece  of  urari  about 
one-quarter  the  size  of  a pin-head.  Let  the  frog  free 
in  the  room  and  in  a few  minutes  he  will  be  ready  for 
use.  The  poison  paralyzes  the  voluntary  muscles  but 
seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  involuntary  hence 
respiration  and  circulation  will  be  normal  or  nearly  so. 
Place  the  frog  upon  the  thin  board  and  pin  the  web 
over  the  hole.  Place  on  stage  of  microscope  so  that 
the  web  may  be  illuminated  by  the  mirror  below  the 
stage  and  brought  in  focus  with  the  objective  above. 
Use  | or  f objective.  Cover  the  frog  over  with  a 
moist  cloth,  leaving  only  the  foot  exposed.  Remem- 
ber urari  is  very  poisonous  and  must  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care. 

Another  very  good  method  is  to  put  salamanders 
into  a clean  glass  jar  and  place  the  jar  in  a strong 
light.  Cause  the  salamanders  to  crawl  up  the  sides 
of  the  jar  and  as  the  webs  are  spead  out  on  sides  of 
the  jar  before  you,  you  can  examine  with  reading 
glass  or  simple  microscope.  This  is  worth  trying  as 
you  will  be  able  to  view  the  circulation  under  normal 
conditions. 


The  common  school  is  the  place  of  all  others  to  in- 
culcate the  great  industrial,  social  and  civic  virtues  of 
honesty,  chastity,  truthfulness,  justice,  responsibility 
for  social  order;  all  the  moral  safeguards  of  national 
life. — A.  D.  Mayo. 
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BOTANY— THE  ANALYSIS  OF  A PLANT. 

By  D.  Frank  Fawcett,  M.  S.,  A.  B.,  Taylorville,  111. 

The  points  that  should  be  mentioned  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  a plant  are  as  follows: 

I.— Date. 

The  time  of  the  analysis  of  the  plant. 

II—  Family. 

Give  both  the  Latin  and  the  English  name. 

III. — Name. 

1.  Scientific  name,  consisting  of  the  genus  and 
species;  and  some  authors  add  the  name  of  the  bota- 
nist who  first  published  it.  2.  Common  name,  the 
name  by  which  it  is  generally  known. 

IV. — Locality. 

Country,  state,  county,  and  town. 

V.  — Habitat. 

Lake  shore,  bank  of  stream,  marsh,  meadow,  cul- 
tivated fields  garden,  roadside,  forest,  rocks,  hillside, 
mountain,  aquatic,  parasitic,  aerial. 

VI. — Plant. 

1.  Height. — Give  in  feet  and  inches. 

2.  Form. — Herb,  shrub,  tree,  vine. 

3.  Direction  of  Growth.— Erect,  diffuse,  decum- 
bent, procumbent,  creeping,  climbing,  twining. 

4.  Duration.— Annual,  biennial,  perennial. 

VII.  — Root. 

1.  Kind. — Simple  primary,  multiple  primary,  sec- 
ondary, aerial. 

2.  Shape. — Conical,  fusiform,  napiform,  fibrous, 
tuberous,  nodulous,  moniliform,  fulcrate,  cirrhous,  ad- 
ventitious. 

VIII.  — Stem. 

1.  Class. — Exogenous,  endogenous,  acrogenous. 

2.  Kind. — Caulis,  caudex,  vine, frond,  culm, scape, 
rhizome,  tuber,  bulb,  corm. 

3.  Form. — Terete,  angular,  square,  compressed, 

solid,  tubular.  . 

4.  Surface. — Glabrous,  scabrous,  glaucous,  striate, 
grooved,  winged,  hirsute,  pubescent,  tomentose,  his- 
pid, spinous. 

IX. — Branches. 

1 Arrangement. — Alternate,  opposite,  verticillate. 

2.  Kind. — Normal,  sucker,  stolen,  runner,  spine, 
tendril,  bublet. 

X. — Buds. 

1.  Position. — Terminal,  axillary,  accessory,  ad- 
ventitious. . . . , 

2.  Protection. — Naked,  scaly,  hairy,  varnished. 

3.  Color. — Note  with  care. 

4.  Vernation. — Straight,  reclined,  conduplicate, 
plicate,  circinate,  convolute,  involute,  revolute,  equi- 
tant. 

XI. — Leaves. 

1.  Position.— Radical,  cauline,  rameal. 

2.  Arrangement. — Alternate,  opposite,  verticil- 
late,  rosulate,  fasciculate,  scattered. 

3.  Series. — Elm  (J),  alder  (i),  cherry  (f),  osage 
orange  (§ ),  white  pine  Oh)- 

4.  Type. — Simple,  compound. 

5 Venation. — Pinnate,  palmate,  forked,  parallel. 

6.  Shape. — Linear,  oblong,  elliptical,  oval,  orbic- 
ular, peltate,  lanceolate,  deltoid,  ovate,  cordate,  rem- 
form,  hastate,  sagittate,  oblanceolate,  spatulate,  cune- 
ate,  obovate,  obcordate. 

7.  Margin. — Entire,  serrate,  dentate,  sinuate,  la- 
cinate,  lobed,  cleft,  parted,  divided. 


8.  Apex. — Acuminate,  acute,  obtuse,  truncate^ 
refuse,  emarginate,  mucronate,  cuspidate. 

9.  Base. — Acute,  obtuse,  truncate,  cordate,  au- 
riculate,  clasping,  decurrent,  perfoliate,  connate. 

10.  Surface.—  Glabrous,  scabrous,  glaucous,  hir- 
sute, pubescent,  tomentose,  hispid. 

11.  Color.—  Note  shade  as  well  as  depth -of  color. 

12.  Duration.—  Caducous,  persistent. 

XII. — Petiole. 

1.  Form.  — Cylindrical,  channeled,  margined, 
clasping,  cirrhous. 

2.  Length. — Give  in  inches. 

XIII.— Stipules. 

1.  Form. — Foliaceous,  spiny,  ochrea,  ligule. 

For  Shape,  margin,  and  apex,  use  key  for  Leaves. 

XIV. — Inflorescence. 

1.  Position.- -Radical,  axillary,  extra- axillary,  ter- 
minal. 

2.  Kind. — Raceme,  corymb,  umbel,  head,  spike, 
catkin,  spadix,  panicle,  thyrse,  cyme,  fascicle,  glomer- 
ule . 

3.  Bracts. — Use  key  for  Leaves. 

4.  Braclets.—  Use  key  for  Leaves. 

5.  Peduncle. — Give  form  and  length. 

6.  Pedicel. — Give  form  and  length. 

XV. — Flower. 

1.  Plan. — Perfect,  imperfect,  neutral,  complete, 
incomplete,  naked,  regular,  irregular,  symmetrical, 
unsymmetrical,  redundant. 

2.  Size.— Give  in  inches. 

3.  Receptacle. — Flat,  concave,  excavated,  convex, 
elongated. 

XVI. —  Calyx. 

1.  Aestivation. — Valvate,  imbricate,  convolute, 
supervolute,  induplicate,  reduplicate,  quincuncial, 
vexillary,  plicate. 

2.  Cohesion.—  Gamosepalous,  polysepalous. 

3.  Form.— Entire,  toothed,  lobed,  rotate,  cam- 
panulate,  tubular,  regular,  irregular,  hooded,  labiate, 
spurred. 

4.  Insertions. — Hypogynous,  epigynous. 

5.  Duration. — Ciduous,  deciduous,  persistent, 
marcescent,  accrescent. 

XVII. — Sepals. 

For  Number,  Shape,  Margin,  Apex,  and  Color 
use  Key  for  Leaves. 

XVIII —Corolla. 

1.  Aestivation.—  Valvate,  imbricate,  convolute, 
supervolute,  induplicate,  reduplicate,  quincuncial,  vex- 
illary, plicate. 

2.  Cohesion. — Gamopetalous,  polypetalous. 

3.  Form. — Cruciform,  caryophyllaceous,  lilia- 
ceous, papilionaceous,  rotate,  campanulate,  urceolate, 
tubular,  ligulate,  labiate,  hypocraterimorphous,  galeate, 
ringent,  personate,  rosaceous,  infundibuliform. 

4.  Insertion. — Hypogynous,  perigynous,  epigy- 
nous. 

XIX. — Petals. 

For  number,  shape,  margin,  apex  and  color  use 
Key  for  Leaves. 

XX. — Stamens 

1.  Cohesion. — Distinct,  monadelphous,  diadel- 
phous,  polyadelphous,  sygenesious. 

2.  Insertion. — Hypogynous,  perigynous,  epigy- 
nous, epipetalous,  gynandrous. 

3.  Length. — Sessile,  equal,  unequal,  didynamous, 
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tetradynamous,  included,  exserted. 

4.  Number.  — Give  number  and  tell  whether  they 
are  opposite  or  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  Corolla. 

XXL  — Filaments. 

1.  Form. — Filiform,  capillary,  petaloid,  spurred. 

2.  Length.  — Give  in  inches 

XXII.  — Anthers. 

1.  Insertion. — Innate,  adnate,  versatile. 

2.  Aspect. — Introse,  extrose. 

3.  Dehiscence.  — Valvular,  porous,  opercular. 

4.  Structure. — One  celled,  two-celled,  four-celled. 

5.  Shape. — oblong,  ovate,  cylindrical,  cordate, 
reniform. 

6.  Pollen. — Color,  shape,  markings,  size. 

XXIII. — Pistils. 

1.  Cohesion. — Simple,  compound. 

2.  Number.— Note  number  of  carpels  in  all  com- 
pound pistils. 

XXIY. — Ovary. 

1.  Form. — Open,  closed,  entire,  lobed,  conical, 
fusiform,  oblong,  ovoid,  compressed,  winged. 

2.  Adhesion. — Superior,  half- inferior,  inferior. 

3.  Placentation. — Parietal,  axial,  free-central. 

4.  Structure. — 1 -celled,  2-celled,  3-celled,  4 celled, 
etc. 

5.  Number  of  Ovules. — Xote  also  their  shape,  if 
peculiar. 

6.  Position  of  Ovules. — Erect,  ascending,  horizon- 
tal, pendulous,  suspended,  orthotropous,  campylot- 
ropous,  amphitropous,  anatropous. 

XXV. — Style. 

Give  number,  length,  and  form. 

XXVI. — Stigma. 

1.  Position. — Terminal,  lateral,  sessile. 

2.  Form. — Globular,  capitate,  linear,  double, 
two  lobed,  hairy,  plumose,  petaloid,  cucullate. 

XXVII. — Fruit. 

1.  Kinds.— Simple,  aggregate,  accessory,  multiple. 

2.  Texture. — Dry,  fleshy,  stone. 

3.  Dehiscence. — Valvular,  septicidal,  loculicidal, 
septifragal,  circumscissile,  porous. 

4.  Name. — Achenium,  utricle,  caryopsis,  samara, 
"Ians,  follicle,  legume,  silique,  silicle,  capsule,  pyxis, 
berry,  hesperidium,  pepo,  tryma,  drupe,  etaerio,  stro- 
bile. 

5.  Date  of  Maturing. 

XXVIII. — Seeds. 

1.  Number  — When  many  give  about  the  number. 

2.  Form. — Globular,  cylindrical,  reniform,  lentic- 
ular, flattened. 

3.  Surface. — Smooth,  striate,  hairy,  winged. 

4.  Texture  of  Albumen. — Farinaceous,  oily,  mu- 
cilaginous, horny. 

5.  Number  of  Cotyledons. 

I am  indebted  to  Herbarium  and  Plant  Descrip- 
tors by  Prof.  Xelson  for  nearly  all  of  the  preceding. 
That  excellent  assistant  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  of  Botany. 

Many  of  those  points  the  pupil  will  not  be  able 
to  determine  at  first  without  some  help,  but  by  pa- 
tient stud}  the  analysis  will  finally  become  a pleasant 
task.  You  will  occasionally  be  undecided  in  regard 
to  some  point,  but  do  not  be  discouraged  if  vou  are 
compelled  to  leave  a blank  now  and  then. 

Take  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  and  look 
up  the  meaning  and  proper  pronunciation  of  the  terms 


used  in  this  analysis.  I know  it  seems  like  a great 
task,  but  after  you  have  analyzed  a few  plants  these 
terms  will  become  familiar  to  you. 

With  this  analysis  as  a guide  and  a microscope 
you  are  prepared  to  analyze  a plant. 

I have  selected  the  common  morning-glory  as  the 
plant  we  will  now  analyze.  Pull  up  the  plant  by  the 
roots  that  we  may  have  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  flower, 
fruit,  and  seed  to  examine  in  this  analysis. 

The  first  thing  is  to  give  the  date,  which  in  this 
case  is  March  21,  1892.  The  II.  and  III.  points  we 
should  omit  until  they  are  determined  by  the  result 
of  this  analysis.  The  IV.,  locality,  is  Taylorville, 
Christian  Co.,  111.  Under  V.,  habitat,  we  have  gar- 
den. Under  VI.,  plant,  write  six  inches  to  many  feet, 
herb,  vine,  twining  (against  the  sun— remember  that 
twining  plants  have  a certain  direction  in  which  they 
coil— some  against,  as  in  this  case,  and  some  with  the 
sun,  as  the  hop  vine),  annual.  Under  VII  , root,  write 
simple  primary,  conical.  VIII.,  stems,  write  exogen- 
ous, vine,  terete,  pubescent,  and  sometimes  scabrous. 
IX , branches,  write  alternate,  normal.  X.,  buds,  ax- 
illary, scaly,  greenish,  straight.  XI.,  leaves,  write 
cauline,  alternate,  f,  simple,  palmate,  cordate,  entire, 
acuminate,  cordate,  glabrous,  green,  deciduous.  XII., 
petiole,  write  channeled,  1 in.  to  3|  in.  XIII.,  stip- 
ules, write  none.  XIV.,  inflorescence,  write  axillary, 
-solitary  or  two  to  four  in  a cluster,  tracts  indistinct. 
XV . flower,  write  perfect,  complete,  regular,  sym- 
metrical, 2 inches.  XVI.,  calyx,  write  quincuncial, 
polysepalous,  campanulate,  hypogynous,  persistent. 
XVII.,  sepals,  write  5,  lanceolate,  green.  XVIII., 
corolla,  write  convolute,  gamopetalous,  infundibuli- 
form,  hypogynous.  XIX.,  petals,  write  slightly  five- 
lobed,  pink  (of  various  colors).  XX.,  stamens,  write 
distinct,  eppetalous,  unequal,  included,  5,  alternate 
with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  XXI.,  filaments,  write 
flat  and  pubescent  at  base.  XXII.,  anthers,  write  in- 
nate, valvular,  two-celled.  XXIII.,  pistil,  write  com- 
pound, one  pistil,  three  carpels  (sometimes  four). 
XXIV.,  ovary,  write  ovoid,  superior,  axial,  3-celled 
(sometimes  4-celled\  six,  erect.  XXV.,  style,  write 
one  rather  long,  terete.  XXVI.,  stigma,  write  termi- 
nal, capitate.  XXVII.,  fruit,  write  simple,  dry,  septi- 
cidal, capsule,  summer  and  autumn.  XXVIII.,  seeds, 
write  six  (sometimes  less),  lenticular,  smooth,  mucil- 
aginous, two. 

This  closes  the  written  analysis,  and  it  should 
always  be  sufficiently  full  and  complete  to  enable  you 
to  determine  the  name  of  the  plant  without  further 
reference  to  the  plant  itself. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  find  the  name  from  the 
Flora.  Take  Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Bot- 
any and  turn  to  the  flora.  On  page  12  we  find  the 
analytical  key,  and  on  this  page  you  notice  series  I., 
phaenogamous  or  flowering  plants,  and  on  the  next 
page  you  notice  series  II.,  cryptogamous  or  flowerless 
plants,  and  since  this  plant  has  true  flowers,  it,  of 
course,  belongs  to  series  I. 

Under  series  I.  you  notice  two  classes — class  I., 
exogenous,  and  class  II. ; endogenous,  and  in  our 
written  analysis  under  VIII.,  stem,  we  wrote  exogen- 
ous, and  thus  it  belongs  to  class  II.,  exogenous. 

Linder  this  class  are  two  sub-classes — sub-class  L, 
angiospermous,  and  sub-class  II , gymnospermous. 
As  our  plant  has  pistils  it  belongs  to  the  first  of  these 
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—sub  class  I„  angiospermous,  and  under  this  sub- 
class we  notice  three  divisions — I.,  polypetalous  di- 
vision; II.,  monopetalous  division;  and  III.,  apetalous 
division. 

In  our  written  analysis  under  XVIII.,  corolla, 
we  have  gamopetalous,  which  is  the  more  common 
term  for  monopetalous,  and  thus  our  plant  belongs  to 
the  second  of  these  divisions— II.,  monopetalous,  and 
you  notice  the  author  refers  to  page  20  and  turning 
to  that  page  under  II.,  monopetalous  division  of  ex° 
ogens.  You  notice  two  subdivisions — one  makes  ca- 
lyx  with  its  tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  i.  e.,  superior, 
or  ovary  inferior  on  page  20;  and  the  second  subdi- 
vision on  page  21,  marked  B,  calyx  free  from  the 
ovary,  i.  e.,  inferior,  or  ovary  superior. 

In  our  written  analysis  under  XXIV.,  ovary,  we 
have  superior,  and  our  plant  belongs  to  the  second 
subdivision  marked  B,  etc.,  on  page  21. 

Under  this  subdivision — B-,  calyx  free  from  the 
ovary,  i.  e.,  inferior,  or  ovary  superior,  you  will  notice 
two  subdivisions— the  first  on  page  21,  marked  corolla 
more  or  less  irregular,  and  the  second  on  page  22, 
marked  corolla  regular. 

In  our  written  analysis  under  XV.,  flower,  we 
have  regular,  thus  our  plant  belongs  to  the  second  of 
these  subdivisions,  corolla  regular,  on  page  22. 

Under  this  subdivision,  corolla  regular,  you  will 
notice  four  subdivisions— three  on  page  22  and  one 
©n  page  24. 

The  four  subdivisions  are  marked  as  follows: 
The  first,  stamens,  more  numerous  'than  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla.  Hence,  from  the  cohesion  of  the  bases 
©f  the  petals,  some  of  the  following,  ranked  as  poly- 
petalous, may  be  sought.  The  second,  stamens,  with 
anthers,  as  many  as  the  lobes  or  divisions  of  the  cor- 
olla and  opposite  them.  The  third,  stamens,  with 
anthers,  as  many  as  the  lobes  or  parts  of  the  corolla 
and  alternate  with  them.  The  fourth,  stamens  fewer 
than  the  lobes  or  divisions  of  the  corolla.  In  our 
written  analysis  under  XX.,  stamens,  we  have  five, 
alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  thus  our 
plant  belongs  to  the  third  of  these  subdivisions,  sta- 
mens, with  anthers,  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
and  alternate  with  them. 

Under  this  subdivision  you  notice  five  subdivis- 
ions, commencing  with  the  words  pistil  and  pistils, 
three  on  page  22  and  two  on  page  23,  as  follows: 
The  first,  pistil  one  and  simple,  with  one  parietal  pla- 
centa; fruit  a legume  or  loment,  leaves  twice  pinnate. 
The  second,  pistils  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
separate;  fleshy  plants.  The  third,  pistils  several  or 
many  as  to  the  ovary,  or  ovaries  deeply  lobed,  the 
lobes  or  pieces  making  so  many  separate  little  1 seed- 
ed fruits  or  akenes,  but  all  around  one  common  style. 
The  fourth,  two  as  to  their  ovaries,  these  making 
many-seeded  pods,  but  stigmas  and  often  styles  also 
united  into  one.  The  fifth,  pistil  one,  with  a single 
compound  ovary  which  is  not  divided  nor  deeply  lobed. 

In  our  written  analysis  under  XXIII.,  pistil,  we 
have  one  pistil  and  our  plant  must  belong  either  to 
the  first  or  fifth  of  these  subdivisions,  as  the  others 
have  more  than  one  pistil.  But  under  the  first  you 
notice  it  says  one  and  simple,  fruit  a legume  or  lo- 
ment, and  leaves  twice  pinnate,  and  in  our  written 
analysis  under  XXIII.,  pistil,  we  have  compound,  un- 
der XXVII.,  fruit,  we  have  capsule,  and  under  XL, 


leaves,  we  have  simple,  and  all  these  prove  that  oi 
plant  does  not  belong  to  the  first  but  it  does  belor: 
to  the  fifth  subdivision  on  page  23,  pistil  one,  with 
single  compound  ovary  which  is  not  divided  nor  deei 
ly  lobed. 

Under  this  subdivision  you  notice  four  subdivi: 
ions  commencing  with  the  word  stamens,  and  all  o 
page  23.  Those  subdivisions  are  as  follows:  the  firs 
stamens  on  the  receptacle,  or  lightly  cohering  abo^ 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  corolla;  ovary,  one  celle( 
one- seeded.  The  second,  stamens  on  the  receptacli 
or  nearly  so,  ovary,  five-celled,  pod  many  seeded.  Tb 
third,  stamens  borne  on  very  base  of  the  4-8-parte 
corolla,  the  cells  of  the  ovary  just  as  many,  one  ovul 
in  each,  no  style,  berry-like  fruit  containing  as  man 
little  stones.  The  fourth,  stamens  plainly  borne  o 
the  corolla. 

In  our  written  analysis  under  XX.,  stamens,  w 
have  epipetalous  and  thus  our  plant  belongs  to  th 
fourth  of  these  subdivisions,  stamens  plainly  born 
on  the  corolla. 

Under  this  subdivision  you  will  notice  three  sub 
divisions  commencing  with  the  word  leaves,  two  oi 
page  23  and  one  on  page  24,  as  follows:  The  first 

leaves,  all  radical,  1-7-nibbed,  flowers  in  a spike,  cor 
olla  thin  and  becoming  dry,  stamens  4,  style  and  stig 
ma  one,  pod  two-celled,  rarely  three  celled,  opening 
transversely.  The  second,  leaves  on  the  stem.  Th< 
third,  leaves,  none,  leafless  parasitic  twiners,  destitut* 
of  green  herbage. 

In  our  written  analysis  under  XL,  leaves,  we 
have  cauline,  showing  that  the  leaves  are  on  the  sten: 
and  thus  our  plant  belongs  to  the  second  of  these  sub 
divisions,  leaves  on  the  stem. 

Under  this  subdivision  you  notice  seven  subdi- 
visions, all  on  page  23,  as  follows:  The  first,  all  op- 

posite and  entire,  their  bases  or  petioles  connected  bj 
small  stipules  or  a transverse  stipular  line;  ovary  and 
pod  2-celled,  several-seeded.  The  second,  all  opposite 
or  whirled  and  entire,  without  stipules,  ovary  and  pod 
one- celled,  several  many-seeded,  placentae  parietal. 
The  third,  alternate  or  some  opposite,  without  stipules, 
ovary  and  pod  one- celled  with  two  parietal  placentae. 
The  fourth,  opposite,  no  stipules,  ovary  four-celled, 
four-ovuled,  four  stamens,  style  not  three  cleft.  The 
fifth,  opposite  or  alternate,  simple  or  compound,  with- 
out stipules,  not  twining,  ovary  and  pod  three- celled, 
stamens  5,  style  three  cleft  at  the  apex.  The  sixth, 
alternate,  pinnate,  and  tendril-bearing,  lowest  leaflets 
imitating  leafy  stipules.  The  seventh,  alternate,  at 
least  not  opposite,  without  stipules,  stamens  five, 
rarely  four,  ovary  2-5-celled. 

In  our  written  analysis  under  XI.,  leaves,  we 
have  alternate  and  under  XIII.,  stipules,  we  have 
none,  and  under  XX.,  stamens,  we  have  five,  and  un- 
der XXIV.,  ovary,  we  have  three- celled,  all  of  which 
show  that  our  plant  falls  under  the  seventh  of  these 
subdivisions,  alternate,  at  least  not  opposite,  without 
stipules,  stamens  5,  rarely  4,  ovary  2-5  celled. 

Under  this  subdivision  you  will  find  three  subdi- 
visions, one  on  page  23  and  two  on  page  24  as  follows: 
the  first,  four  cells  of  the  ovary  one-ovuled,  fruit  split- 
ting into  little  nutlets,  flower-clusters  coiled.  The 
second,  two  or  three  ovuled  or  four  one-ovuled  cells, 
seeds  large,  mostly  twiners.  The  third,  two  or  rarely 
more  many-ovuled  cells,  seeds  numerous. 
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In  our  written  analysis  under  XXIV.,  ovary,  we 
have  3-celled  (sometimes  Tcelled ),  six  and  under 
VI.,  plant,  we  have  twining,  and  thus  our  plant  comes 
under  the  second  of  these  subdivisions,  two  or  three 
2-ovuled  or  four  1-ovuled  cells,  seeds  large,  mostly 
twiners,  and  opposite  this  you  will  notice  the  author 
refers  to  the  convolvulus  family  on  page  262,  and 
turning  to  page  262  in  the  Flora  and  reading  the  des- 
cription of  the  convolvulaceal,  convolvulus  family 
you  will  notice  it  suits  our  plant  and  now  turn  to 
your  written  analysis  and  write  under  II.,  family,  the 
*.Latin  and  the  English  name  of  the  family  which  we 
have  just  determined  from  our  analysis. 

AVe  are  now  to  determine  the  genus  and  species. 

Under  convolvulaceae  you  will  notice  two  divis- 
ions of  this  family,  I , convolvulus  family  and  IL, 
Dodder  family.  By  reading  carefully  the  description 
given  under  each  and  comparing  those  points  with 
your  written  analysis  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
placing  your  plant  under  the  first  of  these,  I.,  convol- 
vulus family. 

You  will  notice  two  subdivisions  under  this 
marked  with  the  section  mark.  The  first, 

§ 1.  Style  single  and  entire,  stigmas  1-3.  The 
second. 


you  will  find  that  our  plant  corresponds  with  the  first 
I.  purpurea,  and  we  find  the  species  to  be  purpurea 
(the  I.  being  the  initials  of  the  genus — Ipomoea — giv- 
en above),  and  immediately  following  the  species  is 
given  the  common  name,  common  morning  glory. 

V rite  the  species  and  the  common  name  under 
III , name,  in  your  written  analysis  and  this  completes 
the  whole  analysis  of  our  plant. 

As  I said  before,  some  authors  add  to  the  genus 
and  species  of  a plant  the  name  of  the  botanist  who 
first  published  it,  to  form  the  scientific  name.  Gray, 
in  his  “School  and  Field  Book,”  does  not  give  the 
name  of  the  botanist  who  first  described  the  plant. 

Lamarck  is  the  name  of  the  botanist  who  first, 
published  this  plant. 

The  name  of  the  botanist  can  be  found  in  “Gray’s 
Manual,”  “Wood’s  Class-Book  of  Botany,”  and  “Wood’s 
Botanist  and  Florist,”  and  the  teacher  can  get  the 
names  from  one  of  these  and  give  thdm  to  the  class, 
but  for  the  grade  of  pupils  that  I have  intended  this 
work,  I would  not  be  particular  about  giving  the 
name  of  the  botanist  as  a part  of  the  scientific  name. 

When  the  name  of  the  botanist  is  given  it  is 
placed  immediately  after  the  genus  or  species,  in  the 
text. 


§ 2.  Style  2 cleft  or  2 separate  styles,  rarely  3, 
spreading  or  trailing,  not  twining. 

Our  plant  comes  under  the  first,  as  you  will  no- 
tice the  second  says  not  twining,  which  is  especially 
true  of  our  plant. 

Under  the  first  subdivision— § 1.  Style  single  and 
entire,  stigmas  1-3 — you  will  notice  two  subdivisions 
marked  with  asterisks  near  the  bottom  of  page  262. 
The  first  — *Calyx  naked,  i.  e.,  not  enclosed  by  a pair 
of  leafy  bracts.  The  second — **Calyx  surrounded 
bracf  n<^0SeC*  ^ a Pair  ^rge,  leafy,  heart-shaped 


Our  plant  comes  under  the  first  of  these  subdi- 
visions—*Calyx  naked,  i.  e.,  not  enclosed  by  a pair  of 
leaf  y bracts  — and  under  this  you  will  find  three  names 
given  as  follows:  1.  quamoclit;  2.  ipomcea;  3.  convol- 
vulus. These  are  the  names  of  the  genera. 

reading  carefully  the  descriptions  given  under 
these  three  genera  and  comparing  them  with  your 
written  analysis  you  will  notice  that  our  plant  comes 
under  the  second  genus— ipomcea,  and  write  this  un- 
der III.,  name,  as  the  first  part  of  the  scientific  name. 

Ttie  species  is  to  be  determined  next.  On  page 
2b3  you  will  find  the  genus  ipomcea. 

L nder  this  you  will  notice  two  subdivisions  indi- 
cated by  section  marks  as  follows: 

§ 1.  Ovary  and  pod  3 celled  (or  accidentally  4- 
ceiledj  with  2 seeds  in  each  cell;  stigma  more  or  less 
o-lobed,  corolla  funnel-form,  opening  in  early  morn- 
ing for  a few  hours,  stems  twining  freely,  hairy,  the 
hairs  more  or  less  retorse. 

§ 2.  Ovary  and  pod  2-celled,  the  cells  2- seeded, 
or  sometimes  each  cell  divided  by  a partition  making 
4 one  seeded  cells,  lobes  of  the  stigma,  if  any,  only  2 

In  our  written  analysis  under  XXIV.,  ovary,  we 
have  3-celled  (sometimes  4 celled)  and  thus  our  plant 
comes  under  the  first  of  these  sections. 

Under  this  division  you  will  notice  four  subdi- 
visions and  these  are  the  species. 

By  reading  carefully  the  descriptions  of  these 
four  and  comparing  them  with  your  written  analysis 


I hope  that  you,  my  fellow  teacher,  will  take  up 
the  study  of  Botany  this  spring  as  never  before.  If 
you  have  no  class  to  instruct  in  the  subject— study  it 
yourself. 


ILLINOIS  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  following  names  constitute  the  new  board  of 
directors: 

Henry  Raab,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

James  Kirk,  Ass’t  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Ann  C.  Anderson,  Training  School,  Garbondale. 
Mrs.  Helen  X.  Rupp,  Co.  Supt.  Warren  Co. 

Silas  G.  Burdick,  Co.  Supt.  Marion  Co. 

Perry  Q.  Stiver,  Co.  Supt.  Stephenson  Co. 

B.  B.  Lakin,  City  Supt.  Streator. 

T.  C.  Clendenen,  City  Supt.  Cairo. 

The  board  organized  by  electing  these  officers: 
Hon.  Henry  Raab,  President. 

Miss  Ann  C.  Anderson,  Secretary. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager. 

A resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  man- 
ager to  prepare  a special  examination  on  the  work  of 
the  current  j ear  that  might  be  used  by  county  super- 
intendents Avho  wished  a more  definite  examination 
of  their  teachers. 

These  questions  will  be  furnished  only  to  the 

superintendents,  and  they  will  conduct  the  examina- 
tion. 

Special  certificates  and  diplomas  will  be  awarded 
to  the  teachers  who  take  these  examinations.  County 
superintendents  are  respectfully  requested  to  let  this 
be  known  in  their  respective  counties.  The  regular 

reports  of  readings  will  still  be  issued  to  such  teachers 
as  apply  for  them. 

The  report  of  the  manager  showed  the  circle  to 
be  in  good  financial  condition. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  COLUMN. 

If  County  Superintendents  will  favor  us  with  copies  of  circulars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  that  may  be  helpful  to  other  Superintendents.  Information  in 
reference  to  the  grading  of  the  country  schools  is  especially  desirable. 

Items  from  a number  of  counties  were  unavoid- 
ably crowded  out  last  month.  They  appear  in  this 
number. 

A Union  Institute  of  the  teachers  of  the  counties 
of  Jersey,  Greene,  Scott,  and  Morgan  was  held  at 
White  Hall,  111.,  March  4th  and  5th.  We  like  the  idea 
of  two  or  more  counties  conveniently  located  holding 
union  meetings.  County  Superintendents  as  well  as 
teachers  would  be  benefited  by  meeting  with  teachers 
and  superintendents  of  adjoining  counties. 


Adams  Co.,  Pa. — The  Course  of  Study  was  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  of  this  county  early  in  1891. 
In  a recent  letter  Supt.  Thoman  says:  “Our  schools 
are  getting  along  nicely  with  the  work.”  About  sixty 
teachers  of  the  county  have  subscribed  for  The 
School  Hews.  They  find  it  helpful  in  using  the 
Course  of  Study. 

Later. — In  a letter  of  Feb.  7th,  Supt.  Thoman 
says:  “The  schools  of  Adams  county  are  alive,  and 
more  interest  is  awakened  among  teachers,  pupils,  and 
patrons  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  county.  The  graded  system  of  work 
deserves  a large  share  of  the  credit. 


Marshall  Co.,  III. — A Summer  normal  will  be 
held  at  Lacon,  June  21st  to  July  16th.  It  will  be 
conducted  by  Co.  Supt.  Morgan,  assisted  by  noted  in- 
stitute instructors.  There  will  be  a model  primary 
school  in  connection  with  it,  also  a kindergarten  de- 
partment. We  are  glad  to  see  that  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  State  Course  of  Study.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Manual  and  Guide  or  Course  of  Study, 
Supt.  Morgan  says:  “I  have  found  out  by  experience 
that  some  of  my  teachers  fail  in  its  use  because  they 
do  not  know  it — not  familiar  with  the  scope  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  work.  On  this  same  point  other 
superintendents  are  having  trouble  in  getting  results 
from  the  Manual  work.  I am  sure  this  work  will  be 
a blessing  to  our  rural  schools  if  teachers  can  be  made 
to  take  an  interest  in  it.  The  plan  is  too  excellent 
and  beneficial,  if  rightly  understood  and  applied,  to 
let  fall  into  disuse.”  Lacon  is  very  pleasantly  located 
on  the  Illinois  river,  surrounded  with  beautiful  natu- 
ral scenery,  and  the  JSTormal  will,  no  doubt,  receive  a 
large  number  of  students  from  other  counties. 


Edgar  Co.,  III. — In  a recent  letter  Supt.  Ker- 
rick  says:  “We  have  had  some  very  interesting  and 
profitable  institutes  this  year.  These  have  been  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  county  and  have  been  well  at- 
tended.” The  Central  Examinations  will  be  held 
Saturday,  March  12th,  at  sixteen  places  in  the  county. 


Crawford  Co.,  III. — Co.  Supt.  Parker  says: 
“The  Course  of  Study  has  been  used  successfully  in 
this  county.  This  is  our  first  trial  with  it  and  every 
one  is  more  than  pleased  with  results.  Our  people 
have  seen  more  in  the  schools  than  ever  before,  and 
teachers  find  it  better  than  haphazard  work. 


Christian  Co.,  III. — The  attendance  at  the  Cen- 
tral examinations  and  also  at  the  Final  was  larger 
this  year  than  ever  before.  One  hundred  fifty  six  pu- 
pils attended  the  Final  and  excellent  work  was  done. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  report  of  the  result 
of  the  Final  examination  was  not  ready  for  publica- 
tion, but  it  will  be  given  next  month.  Christian. 
County  was  represented  at  the  Central  Illinois  Teach- 
ers’ Association  by  the  following  persons:  Messrs. 
Co.  Supt.  Orr,  A.  C.  Butler,  D.  F.  Fawcett,  A.  N. 
Young,  E.  F.  Colwell,  C.  M.  Parker,  Mrs.  Mary 
Thompson,  Misses  Flora  Oakley,  Eva  Traylor,  Anna 
Barbre  and  Bird  Chapman. 


Knox  Co.,  III. — The  Knox  Co.  Teachers’  Insti- 
tute was  held  Jan.  8th  and  9th.  In  a circular  letter 
to  his  teachers  Supt.  Ransom  speaks  of  the  Central 
Examinations  as  follows:  “Permit  me  again  to  remind 
you  that  the  ‘Centrals’  will  be  held  in  February  as 
usual.  These  examinations  have  done  much  to  sys- 
tematize and  unify  the  schools  of  Knox  county,  and 
neither  you  nor  your  advanced  pupils  can  afford  to 
miss  them.”  The  regular  February  examination  will 
be  used  for  the  Fair  Exhibit. 


Wayne  Co.,  III.  —The  Central  Examinations 
were  held  at  seventeen  places  in  the  county  on  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  27th.  The  Final  Examination  will  be 
held  in  Fairfield  on  March  28th. 


Jersey  Co.,  III. — Last  year  this  county  took  up 
the  work  of  grading  the  country  schools  in  earnest, 
and  more  has  been  accomplished  in  a single  year  than 
in  many  counties  where  the  work  has  been  going  on 
for  two  or  three  years  in  a half-hearted  way.  But 
Supt.  Kiely  has  learned  in  his  visits  to  the  schools 
during  the  year  that  there  are  a number  of  things  in 
the  plan  that  are  not  yet  understood  by  teachers,  and 
he  is  planning  to  have  this  part  of  the  work  fully  ex- 
plained at  his  summer  institute.  This  will  make  the 
work  more  successful  next  year.  Every  County  Su- 
perintendent of  the  state  should  note  the  defects  in 
the  schools  of  his  county  during  his  visits  in  the  win- 
ter, and  then  plan,  if  possible,  to  overcome  them  in 
the  next  annual  institute.  This  has  been  the  means 
of  making  the  Course  of  Study  successful  in  many 
counties. 


CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The  Eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Illi- 
nois Teachers’  Association  was  held  at  Decatur,  March 
18  and  19.  The  papers  were  good,  the  discussions 
interesting  and  profitable,  and  the  attendance  larger 
than  at  any  former  meeting,  the  enrollment  reaching 
five  hundred  one.  It  is  said  that  every  teacher  of  the 
Decatur  schools  paid  the  membership  fee,  a good  ex- 
ample. The  sessions  were  held  at  the  new  commot 
dious  opera  house,  and  the  hotel  accommodations 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Much  credit  is  due 
the  teachers  of  Decatur  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
association  for  the  success  of  the  meeting. 


Watch  nature  carefully,  and  follow  the  paths  she 
traces  out  for  you. — Rousseau. 
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THE  EXCHANGE.  . 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  copy  for  The 
Exchange  had  not  been  received.  Hence  this  depart- 
ment is  omitted  this  month,  but  will  appear  again 
next  month.  However,  P.  G-.  E.,  Fayetteville,  111., 
asks  that  the  following  sentence  be  analyzed  and  dia- 
grammed, and  we  publish  it  without  consulting  the 
editor  of  this  department: 

“Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what 
are  you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  Eng- 
land remains,  but  outlaws?” 

The  above  sentence  is  from  the  supposed  speech 
of  John  Adams.  Send  all  answers  to  E.  F.  Davidson, 
Decatur,  111. — Editor. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  complete  novel  in  Lippincott’s  Magazine  for 
February,  “Roy,  the  Royalist,”  is  by  Mr.  William 
Westfall,”  and  is  a stirring  tale  of  adventure  in  the 
wars  of  Yapoleon.  Though  its  events  date  back 
nearly  a century,  they  are  presented  in  the  brisk  and 
business-like  modern  manner.  The  hero,  a dashing 
young  officer  of  the  British  navy,  prompt  and  capable 
alike  in  friendship,  love,  and  war,  meets  Bonaparte 
while  a prisoner  in  France,  distinguishes  himself  in 
the  defense  of  Acre,  recovers  a treasure  concealed  in 
a chateau  of  the  J ura  by  its  ci-devant  owners,  and 
finally  settles  in  his  native  Virginia.  The  Journalist 
Series  is  continued  by  Mr.  Julius  Chambers,  of  the 
Yew  York  World,  in  an  interesting  paper  entitled 
“The  Managing  Editor.”  He  duly  magnifies  the  of- 
fice of  this  potentate,  discloses  some  of  his  secrets, 
and  tells  by  what  various  means  he  attains  his  most 
striking  and  profitable  success,  as  in  two  famous 
cases — the  Tribune’s  list  of  the  firms  burned  out  in 
the  great  Boston  fire  of  .November  9,  1872,  and  the 
Herald’s  publication,  in  1887,  of  the  President’s  mes- 
sage before  it  reached  the  senate. 


Essentials  of  English,  by  J.  Y,  Patrick,  A.  M., 
12-mo.  cloth,  224  pages,  60  cents.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  the  author,  J. 
Y.  Patrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Butler,  Principal  Taylorville  (111. ) 
Township  High  School,  says:  “I  have  examined  your 
book,  ‘Essentials  of  English,’  and  send  you  my  con- 
clusions. First- -As  the  title  indicates,  the  book  is 
the  ‘Essentials  of  English.’  The  subject  of  grammar 
is  stripped  of  useless  verbiage  and  hair-splitting  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  essentials  are  made  to  stand  out  in 
bold  relief.  Second — It  is  logical  in  arrangement. 
Things  are  not  jumbled  together  as  we  so  frequently 
see  them,  to  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of  teachers, 
to  say  nothing  of  pupils.  Third — Rightly  used,  the 
book  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  thought,  for  it  invites 
to  original  investigation  and  original  expression  of 
thought.  In  this  regard  it  seems  to  me  that  it  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Fourth — It  is  admirable 
for  use  in  institutes.  If  the  work  under  ‘Exercises’ 
be  faithfully  and  honestly  performed,  it  will  lead  to  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject.  Had  your  book 
been  in  print  last  fall,  we  would  have  given  it  a trial 
in  our  grammar  classes.” 


The  Century  will  take  up  the  campaign  for 
good  roads.  The  April  number  is  to  contain  a sug- 
gestive article  on  “Our  Common  Roads,”  by  Isaac  B. 
Potter,  editor  of  “Good  Roads,”  and  a practical  en- 
gineer. The  author  points  out  the  enormous  loss  to 
this  country  through  the  present  general  condition  of 
American  roads,  a loss  which  falls  not  only  upon  the 
farmer,  but  upon  city  people  as  well,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  unnecessary  prices  for  having  produce 
brought  to  them.  An  American  consul  in  France 
reports  that  the  road  system  of  that  country  (the  most 
perfect  system  in  the  world)  “has  been  of  greater  value 
to  the  country  as  a means  of  raising  the  value  of  lands 
than  have  the  railways.”  In  France  every  market- 
cart,  with  its  broad  tire,  is  a road-maker.  Mr.  Pot- 
ter’s article  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  for  the 
betterment  of  American  roads,  and  it  is  fully  illus- 
trated. 


A splendid  paper  in  “Demorest’s  Family  Mag- 
azine” for  April,  “The  Evolution  of  a Great  Exposi- 
tion,” is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been 
published.  From  it  you  may  learn  all  the  interesting 
points  about  the  coming  World’s  Fair,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  simply  superb,  including  a comprehensive 
view  and  the  plan  of  the  grounds,  pictures  of  all  the 
magnificent  buildings,  and  portraits  of  some  of  the 
leading  officers  having  it  in  charge.  “A  Talk  about 
Trees  and  Arbor  Day”  is  a timely  and  deeply  inte- 
resting paper,  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
the  favorite  trees  planted  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  so  accurately  delineated  that  each  may 
be  easily  recognized  when  met  with.  Besides,  there 
are  splendid  stories,  every  department  is  full  of  good 
things,  and  there  are  over  200  handsome  illustrations; 
and  every  month’s  magazine  is  just  as  good,  and  the 
subscription  price  is  only  $2.00  a year.  Published  by 
W.  Jennings  Demorest,  15  E.  14th  street,  Yew  York 
City. 


FACTS  ABORT  FLAGS. 


1.  To  “strike  the  flag”  is  to  lower  the  national 
colors  in  token  of  submission. 

2.  Flags  are  used  as  the  symbol  of  rank  and  com- 
mand, the  officers  using  them  being  called  flag-officers. 
Such  flags  are  square,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
banners. 

3.  A “flag  of  truce”  is  a white  flag,  displayed  to 
an  enemy  to  indicate  a desire  for  a parley  or  consul- 
tation. 

4.  The  white  flag  is  a sign  of  peace.  After  a bat- 
tle parties  from  both  sides  often  go  out  to  the  field  to 
rescue  the  wounded  or  bury  the  dead,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  white  flag. 

5.  The  red  flag  is  a sign  of  defiance,  and  is  often 
used  by  revolutionists.  In  our  service  it  is  a mark  of 
danger,  and  shows  a vessel  to  be  receiving  or  discharg- 
ing her  powder. 

6.  The  black  flag  is  a sign  of  piracy. 

7.  The  yellow  flag  shows  a vessel  to  be  in  quar- 
entine  or  is  a sign  of  a contagious  disease. 

8.  A flag  at  half-mast  means  mourning.  Fishing 
and  other  vessels  return  with  a flag  at  half-mast  to 
announce  the  loss  or  death  of  some  of  them. 

9.  Dipping  the  flag  is  lowering  it  slightly  and 
then  hoisting  it  again  to  salute  a vessel  or  fort. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Ames,  Monroe  Co  , 111.,  March  10,  1892. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  me  in  the  school- 
room. I do  not  want  to  be  without  it.  Martha  E.  Owen. 

Hennepin,  Putnam  Co.,  111.,  March  10, 1892. 

I find  the  School  News  a great  help  to  me  in  my  school  work. 

Aha  Eckskd. 

Burlington,  Kit  Carson  Co.,  Colo.,  March  10,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  such  a help  to  mein  teaching  that  I could 
scarcely  do  without  it.  Etta  M,  Jones. 

Pittsfield.  Pike  Co.,  111.,  March  14,  1892.  . 

I like  the  School  News  very  much.  I can  hardlv  afford  to  miss  a 
humber  of  it.  ^ Altmilt.er. 

Nokomis,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  March  10,  1892. 

I know  the  value  of  the  School  News  to  a teacher.  I keep  it  on 
mv  desk  all  the  time,  and  find  it  a most  useful  companion  to  the  man- 
nal  S.  M.  Pattengale. 

Lenzburg,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  March  11,  1892. 

I find  the  School  News  the  most  practical  journal  that  I have  ever 
jaken_  Jewerson  Moore. 

Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111.,  March  11,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  a journal  of  very  high  order  and  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  grading  and  advancement  of  the 
county  schools.  O.  W M inter. 

Aledo,  MeTcer  Co.,  111.,  March  11,  1892. 

. I like  the  School  News  very  much.  Alex.  Calhoun,  Co.  Supt. 

Clay  Center,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  March  14, 1892. 

I find  a host  of  good  things  in  each  number  of  the  School  News, 
for  personal  as  well  as  school  use.  Arvilla  Burns. 

Polk  Station,  Tenn.,  March  14,  1892. 

I am  out  of  the  profession,  but  cannot  do  without  the  School 
^ews>  ’ Mrs.  Belle  Davidson. 

Louisville,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  March  15,  1892. 

I think  the  School  News  is  a journal  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  energetic  teacher.  K.  P.  McDuffee. 

Oregon,  Ogle  Co.,  111.,  March  14,  1892. 

I find  the  School  News  a great  help.  Ida  M.  Lampin. 

Bingham,  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  March  2,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  worth  more  than  the  money  it  costs. 

W.  H.  Donaldson. 

Danville,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  March  8,  1892. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much.  Louisa  Brakla. 

EdwArdsville,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  March  9,  1892. 

The  School  News  has  been  a great  help  in  my  work.  It  is  more 
practical  than  any  journal  I have  ever  taken.  Bertha  E.  Bridges. 

Galesville,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  March  9,  1892. 

I think  the  School  News  is  an  excellent  paper.  Ed.  Harlan. 

Jewett,  Cumberland  Co.,  111.,  March  9,  1892. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News.  It  is  a great  aid  to  those 
following  the  State  Course  of  Study.  A.  Skidmore,  Prm.  schools. 

Columbia,  Brown  Co.,  S.  Dak,,  March  5,  1892. 

I have  been  reading  your  valuable  paper  for  nearly  one  year,  and 
would  not  think  for  one  moment  of  doing  work  in  the  school-room 
without  the  School  News.  Mrs.  Ida  Hurlrurt, 

Pana,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  March  7,  1892. 

Were  I teaching,  nothing  could  prevent  me  from  taking  such  a 
valuable  aid  as  the  School  News.  Julia  Smith. 

East  Peoria,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  March  10,  1892. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News  and  find  it  a great  help 
In  my  school  work.  Ada  E.  Arnold. 

Casey,  Clark  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  23,  1892. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  News  and  hail  its  arrival  with  delight. 
I think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all  of  those  who  are  aspiring  to  the 
high  calling  of  teaching.  Albert  A.  Grubbs. 

Goodwin,  Iroquois  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  24,  1892. 

The  School  News,  in  my  judgment,  is  a journal  worthy  of  the 
teacher's  study.  John  F.  Geddes,  Jr. 

Palestine,  Crawford  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  25,  1892. 

Your  journal  is  filling  a very  important  place  in  the  line  of  aiding 
voun"  teachers  and  old  ones  as  well,  especially  in  the  district  schools. 
I am'well  pleased  with  it.  J-  H.  Reed,  Prm.  Schools. 

Columbia,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  17,  1892. 

I have  had  the  School  News  this  year  and  X think  it  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me  through  all  lessons  that  I have  studied,  and  can  t see 
how  other  teachers  and  pupils  can  get  along  without  it  John  C.  Zweig. 

Jacksonville,  Morgan  Co.,  Ill,  Mch.  18,  1892. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  School  News  and  have  found  it  an  in- 
valuable aid  in  my  school  work.  Mary  Ferreira. 

Westfield,  Emmons  Co.,  N.  Dak.,  Mch.  19,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  an  excellent  paper  in  the  school  room,  and  I 
will  continue  my  subscription  as  long  as  I teach.  1 will  recommend 
it  to  all  young  teachers  and  those  who  expect  to  become  teachers. 
Valuable  help  can  he  gained  from  it.  Weitze  H.  Boschker. 


Blnford,  Jefferson  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  22,  1892. 

1 can  heartily  recommend  the  School  News  as  a teacher's  aid. 

J.  A.  Henry, 

Mnlkeytown,  Franklin  Co  , 111.,  Mch.  19,  1892 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  along  without  the  School 
News  and  Parker’s  Leaflets  in  the  school  room.  W.  F.  Buivkitt. 

Hardinsville,  Crawford  Co  , 111.,  Mch.  23,  1892. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  News  and  find  it  a great  aid  in  my 
worj{i  J.  W.  Carlisle. 

Fairfield,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  18,  1892. 

I have  found  your  journal  to  be  of  great  value  in  teaching  and  think 
it  shall  be  one  of  my  helps  as  long  as  it  retains  its  popularity  and  £ 
continue  to  teach.  I think  no  successful  teacher  should  be  without 
some  good  journal  and  I believe  the  School  News  to  be  one  among  the 
heat.  R.  W.  Hooper. 

Carmi,  White  Co..  111.,  Mch.  21,  1892, 

The  valuable  aid  which  your  paper  gives  mein  following  the  Course 
of  Study  is  indescribable.  Renshaw. 

Atteberry,  Menard  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  25, 1892. 

The  School  News  works  admirably  with  the  Course  of  Study  and 
is  a great  assistant.  No  teacher  who  has  trouble  with  the  Course  ot 
Study  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  meets  the  want  of  practical 
teachers.  J.  C.  Walters. 

Henry,  S.  Dak.,  Mch.  25,  1892. 

The  School  News  has  been  indispensable  to  me  in  my  work  this 
year.  So  many  good  hints  are  given  for  young  teachers.  _ 

1 ° Holliday  M.  Fraser,  Prm.  Schools. 

Hoosier  Prairie,  Clay  Co.,  Ill,,  Mch.  25,  1892. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  a great  help  in  teaching. 

A.  N.  1 Of.LIVEK. 

Campbell  Hill,  Jackson  Co.,  III.,  Mch.  17,  1892. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  the  best  paper  for  school  work  I have 
ever  read.  It  has  been  a great  help  to  me  in  my  school.  Emma  Myers. 

Alma,  Marion  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  17,  1892. 

The  School  News,  as  an  aid  to  practical  everv  day  work  in  un- 
graded schools,  in  my  opinion,  has  few  equals.  The  suggestive  out 
lines  are  very  helpful.  I consider  the  outlines  on  Gordy  s Psychology 
are  by  no  means  the  least  attractive  feature  for  those  who  are  carrying 
the  work  of  the  Reading  Circle.  Anna  Meneely  , 

We  will  pay  liberally  for  the  services  of  an 
energetic  lady  or  gentleman  in  every  town,  to  repre- 
sent a choice  publication,  elegantly  illustrated  and 
immensely  popular.  A full  copy  of  the  book  fur- 
nished free.  For  particulars  address  C.  B.  Beach 
& Co.,  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 

TP  R I E IT  FY  9 Those  who  are  contemplating  matri- 

TO  TEACHERSIr^^^.yAas!! 

tion s.  All  kitidp "of" Printing  executed  in  the  latest  style  of  the  art. 

A.  O.  MURPHY, 

The  Only  Exclusive  Job  Printer  in  Taylorville,  III. 

"Northwest  Corner  Public  Square. 
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s JAMES  P.  DOWNS,  PUBLISHER* 

243  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK* 


BLACKBOARD  STENCILS  instructive,  con- 

venient,  and  inexpensive.  They  may  he  used  to  in- 
crease the  interest  in  object  lessons,  language  lessons, 
history,  geography,  and  biography.  By  their  use  any 
person  can  put  an  illustration  on  the  blackboard  m a 
few  minutes.  They  are  now  furnished  at  a price  that 
no  teacher  can  afford  to  do  without  them.  Size  about 
18x24  inches.  Price  5 cents  each,  6 for  25  cents,  25 
for  $1.00,  postpaid.  Blackboard  borders,  10  cents. 
Send  25  cents  for  6 sample  stencils  and  list  of  about 

400  different  designs.  T„ 

C.  M.  PABKE14,  Taylorville,  111. 
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A first-class  agent  for  this 
journal  in  every  county.  The 
success  of  a school  journal  in 
any  county  depends  largely  on  the  agent  in  that  par- 
ticular county.  No  person  should  ask  for  the  agency 
unless  he  has  some  business  ability  and  is  willing  to 
engage  earnestly  and  conscientiously  in  the  work. 
Agents  for  the  summer  institutes  must  be  appointed 
soon.  Write  at  once,  stating  experience  or  giving 
reference. 


The  April  number  of  The  Normal  Instructor, 
published  at  Dans'ville,  N.  Y.,  contains  three  articles 
that  had  previously  appeared  in  Tiie  School  Neyvs, 


The  April  number  of  the  Central  School  Journal 
contains  five  articles  that  have  appeared  in  this  jour- 
nal. The  editors  of  our  Iowa  contemporary  evidently 
know  a good  thing  when  they  see  it. 


On  account  of  a rush  of  other  work,  statements 
have  not  been  mailed  to  all  subscribers  who  are  in  ar- 
rears, but  will  be  sent  in  a few  days.  We  wish  that  every 
subscriber  who  is  in  arrears  would  pay  the  amount  due 
at  once,  and  save  us  the  work  and  expense  of  sending 
out  statements. 


During  the  eight  school  months — September  to 
April  inclusive— The  School  News  is  devoted  to  the 
work  of  grading  and  improving  the  rural  and  village 
schools.  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July 
it  will  contain  many  lists  of  questions  used  for  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers.  As  the  schools  draw  near  a 
close,  teachers  may  make  selections  from  these  ques- 
tions for  reviews  and  examinations;  County  Superin- 
tendents will  find  them  suggestive  when  making  up 
lists  for  teachers’  examinations,  and  they  indicate  the 
standard  of  qualifications  for  license  to  teach  in  vari- 
ous localities.  During  the  past  two  years  this  depart- 
ment has  been  received  with  favor  both  by  teachers 
and  school  officers. 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR  IS  MISTAKEN. 

It  seems  that  the  Popular  Educator  has  recently 
put  in  a printing  plant  so  as  to  do  its  own  press  work. 
In  referring  to  this  fact  in  the  April  number,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  made : 

“Indeed,  we  stand  alone  as  the  only  educational  publication  in 
the  country  which  finds  itself  fully  equipped  to  control  thb  composi- 
tion and  press-work  of  its  monthly  issues.  Brains,  pluck,  plus  the 
generosity  of  our  readers  and  an  appreciative  public,  have  enabled  us 
to  do  this.” 

Our  Boston  contemporary  is  mistaken.  The  work 
on  The  School  Neyvs,  from  composition  to  binding 
and  mailing,  is  all  done  under  one  roof,  the  plant  and 
building  being  owned  and  controlled  by  the  editor. 
Although  we  have  been  in  our  new  building  but  about 
a year,  our  business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  increase  our  space  and  en- 
large our  printing  plant.  We  hope  that  our  subscrip- 
tion list  will  be  doubled  during  the  institutes  of  the 
•coming  summer. 
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GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS . 


-^COUNTY  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS.-** 


GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

By  A.  K.  Gcmdy,  Snpt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  opinion  prevails  that  the  pupils  of  the  graded 
city  schools  possess  advantages  superior  to  those  of 
the  pupils  of  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  country 
districts. 

The  opinion  is  a just  one;  but  while  the  parent 
recognizes  this  truth  he  seldom  goes  further  to  the 
extent  of  inquiring  for  the  cause.  If  he  should  be 
asked  why  the  city  pupil  makes  more  rapid  and  more 
satisfactory  progress,  his  answer  would  show  that  in 
some  way,  more  or  less  clearly  defined,  the  system  of 
grading  is  in  his  mind  connected  with  this  rapid  prog- 
ress and  satisfactory  results,  with,  perhaps,  the  fur- 
ther notion  that  the  city  teacher  is  superior  in  schol- 
arship and  in  methods. 

As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  work  done  or  in  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
between  the  country  school  and  the  school  of  the  city. 
The  same  subjects  are  taught;  they  are  taught  in  the 
same  way;  the  children  of  both  sorts  of  schools  are 
equally  intelligent,  apt,  and  attentive;  the  teachers 
are  of  equal  scholarship  and  ability,  as  well  trained 
and  efficient. 

The  only  difference  between  the  schools  of  the 
city  and  those  of  the  country  is  the  less  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  country  school  is  conducted.  In 
the  country  school  the  studies  to  be  pursued  and  the 
length  of  time  devoted  to  each,  with  the  order  in 
which  they  shall  be  taken  up,  is  left  to  the  teacher,  or 
to  the  whim  of  the  pupil,  or  to  the  caprice  of  the  in- 
dividual parent,  the  entire  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  school  by  the  board  of  trustees  being  of  a very 
general  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  well  organized  city 
school,  all  of  these  things  are  arranged  and  provided 
beforehand  and  in  detail,  so  that  the  end  and  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  attain  that  end  may  be  seen  from  the 
beginning;  what  is  to  be  done  the  first  year  in  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  and  writing;  what  is  to  done  the 
second  year  in  the  subjects  studied  by  the  child  din- 
ing that  period,  and  so  on  year  by  year  and  term  by 
term,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  child’s 
school  life. 

The  pupil  thus  may  know  where  he  should  begin, 
when  he  should  be  in  the  course  at  any  given  date, 
and  when  he  will  be  able  by  diligence  and  regular  at- 
tendance, to  Complete  the  entire  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  the  authorities. 

In  the  ungraded  country  school  this  is  not  so;  the 
child  knows  neither  where  he  is,  where  he  should  be 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  nor  where  he  may  expect  to  be 
at  any  future  time  in  the  course  of  his  school  life. 

Now  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  haphaz- 
ard, unbusiness-like  playing  at  educating  our  children 
in  the  country  schools;  a course  of  study  is  as  practic- 
able in  the  cbuntry  school  as  in  the  city  school;  a place 
to  begin,  a time  to  continue,  and  a place  to  stop  in  the 
study  of  any  subject,  and  a systematically  arranged 
series  of  subjects  is  as  necessary  and  as  fruitful  of 
good  results  in  one  of  these  schools  as  in  the  other; 
the  progress  of  the  pupil  is  more  rapid,  his  interest  is 
deeper,  his  attendance  is  more  regular  in  the  school 


whose  affairs  are  administered  according  to  a well  de- 
fined system,  and  necessarily  his  work  is  more  thor- 
oughly done  because  it  is  more  intelligently  done. 

The  trustees  of  the  rural  districts,  by  the  aid  of 
the  county  superintendent,  seconded  by  the  teacher, 
can  work  a revolution  and  bring  about  grand  results 
in  the  common  schools  by  taking  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Grading  of  the  Country  Schools. 

This  circular  letter  is  sent  to  county  superintend- 
ents with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  them  in. 
their  efforts  to  forward  the  interests  of  education  in 
their  respective  counties. 

I would  suggest  the  printing  of  this  and  its  dis- 
tribution as  widely  as  possible  among  the  patrons  of 
the  schools  of  the  county. 


THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

• 

By  a County  Superintendent. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  have  a good  attendance. 
First,  reach  the  teacher  with  a strong  appeal  when 
you  visit  his  school.  Interest  him  in  institute  work 
by  showing  that  you  are  interested  in  him.  Place 
squarely  before  him  the  varied  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  institutes,  and  make  an  earnest  appeal  to 
his  high  sense  of  duty.  Make  him  understand  that 
the  success  of  the  meeting  depends,  to  some  extent, 
upon  its  attendance. 

As  the  time  for  the  institute  to  be  held  approaches 
send  him  circulars  showing  the  great  importance  of 
institute  training,  etc.  Use  your  county  paper,  ap- 
pealing to  local  pride  and  sense  of  duty  through  it. 
If  all  this  fail,  resort  to  the  infallible  specific  of  hav- 
ing1 the  directors  urge  him  to  attend.  Theirs  is  the 
logic  he  always  heeds.  In  general  terms,  the  best 
argument  you  can  present  to  the  average  teacher  is 
to  show  him  conclusively  that  it  will  be  dollars  and 
cents  in  his  pocket. 

Work  out  the  “business”  part  of  this  matter — the 
problem  of  dollars  and  cents— to  the  teachers  of  your 
county,  and  your  insititute  will  be  crowded. 

Again,  get  every  teacher  in  your  county  to  at- 
tend the  institute  once  at  all  hazards.  Argue  him 
into  it  if  possible,  if  not,  try  other  means;  get  him 
there  once.  When  he  comes  make  him  comfortable;- 
make  him  feel  that  he  is  a part  of  the  institute,  and 
has  been  benefited  by  the  meeting. 

Notice  these  points  in  the  conduct 1 of  your  in- 
stitute: 

Yary  the  exercises. 

Commence  on  time. 

Make  a good  program. 

Hold  every  speaker  to  “time.” 

Squelch  the  man  who  talks  too  much. 

Appreciate  the  value  of  good  singing. 

Never  let  the  meeting  run  away  with  you. 

Have  the  least  possible  business  transacted. 

Allow  no  exercise  to  proceed  that  cannot  be  heard. 

Be  uniformly  courteous,  even  if  you  must  be 
keen. 

If  you  have  a good  leader  in  singing,  it  will  in- 
spire an  institute. 

Have  some  specially  bright  talent  that  is  not  on 
the  regular  program. 

If  it  is  possible  to  have  genuine  wit  sparkle  now 
and  then,  cultivate  opportunities  for  it. 
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Any  meeting  has  elements  of  success  that  is  alive, 
and  any  meeting  is  a failure  that  is  dead. 

Pay  little  regard  to  the  courtesy  that  requires 
you  to  give  great  prominence  to  a professional  bore. 

Xever  apologize  for  what  has  been  or  has  not 
been,  for  what  is  or  is  not.  Make  the  best  of  what 
you  have. 

Meetings  are  liable  to  suffer  from  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion,  but  they  are  more  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  lack  of  pointed  discussion  when  there  is 
opportunity. 

Inject  short,  crisp,  pithy  sentences  from  great 
educators  at  the  introduction  or  at  the  close  of  each 
subject.  In  place  of  eulogy  on  the  speaker,  compli- 
ment him  by  quoting  a good  idea  from  his  talk. 

Southwestern  Journal  of  Education. 

HOW  OBTAIN  A PUPIL'S  CORRECT 
STANDING % 

By  Prof.  C.  D.  Stillwell,  Wyoming,  111. 

By  written  examinations.  From  this  answer,  you 
may  infer  at  once  that  this  paper  will  contain  no  vis- 
ionary theories,  nor  the  defense  of  principles  that 
have  never  been  subjected  to  experiment,  or  reduced 
to  practice. 

It  comes  with  bad  grace  to  attack  and  tear  down 
old  and  well  established  systems  without  suggesting 
better  ones  in  their  stead.  Have  we  any  method? 
Have  we  any  system  of  methods  that  will  perform  the 
work  designated  by  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  well 
as  the  written  examination?  The  school  legislation 
of  many,  if  not  most  of  the  states,  the  practice  of  our 
larger  cities  and  leading  counties,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  practical  public  sentiment  leads  one  to  say  no. 

The  examination  is  the  best  means  to  the  desired 
end.  It  is  the  primary  of  which  all  other  systems  are 
but  satellites.  As  the  moon  throws  periodical  light 
upon  the  darkened  earth,  so  may  these  secondary 
methods  illuminate,  to  a certain  extent,  the  darkened 
uncertainty  of  an  occasional  examination.  Many 
teachers  would  hail  with  delight  the  utter  abolition  of 
this  test.  .Some  of  these  are  afflicted  with  a constitu- 
tional fatigue  which  has  characterized  them  ever  since 
their  professional  zeal  went  up  in  smoke  the  first  day 
of  their  first  term;  others,  who  do  passable  work  in 
the  school  room,  have  a profound  contempt  for  any- 
thing that  savors  of  school  work  outside  of  it;  and 
others,  the  most  pitiable  of  all,  are  seized  with  an  in- 
difference that  brands  them  as  base,  unworthy  the 
name  of  teacher,  and  a reproach  to  the  calling. 

Such  individuals— I will  not  call  them  teachers— 
largely  make  the  examination  an  essential  system. 
They  cannot  be  trusted.  The  enemies  of  this  test  are 
found  among  the  leaders  in  educational  thought. 

Says  one,  with  at  least  two  collegiate  titles  to  his 
name,  “The  examination  is  a delusion  and  a snare.” 
The  statement  comes  with  no  qualifications,  and  with 
no  citations  in  support  of  its  truthfulness.  It  is  very 
possible  that  if  all  teachers  were  as  the  learned  doctor, 
the  examination  could  be  discarded;  but  while  with 
him  directly  he  may  feel  it  an  abomination,  yet  we 
venture  to  assert  that  to  him  indirectly , and  to  many 
of  his  teachers,  it  is  a blessing  and  a necessity.  We 
question  whether  he  could  discard  it  without  retrogres- 
sion in  his  schools. 


In  many  places  where  it  had  been  rejected  it  has 
been  reinstated  and  enforced  with  ten-fold  vigor. 
Many  teachers  and  educational  writers  seek,  not  fame, 
but  notoriety,  in  attacking  time-tried  and  tested  meth- 
ods by  appealing  to  the  unjust  prejudices  of  dissat- 
isfied teachers.  They  magnify  the  weak  phases  of 
comparatively  satisfactory  methods,  thus  making  them 
weaker,  and  imperil  that  which  they  seek  to  improve. 
School  journals  are  not  infallible.  They  should  be 
read  with  critical  caution.  Teachers,  prove  all  things ; 
hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  Beyond  a doubt,  we 
are  only  in  the  experimental  age  of  scholastic  prog- 
ress. There  is  a constant  mania  for  new  systems. 
The  merits  of  the  old  are  scarcely  tested  before  they 
are  discarded  for  those  untried. 

There  is  as  much  need  of  watchful  valor  in  de- 
fending the  former  as  there  is  for  originality  in  de- 
vising the  latter.  That  the  examination  has  its  de- 
fects, is  readily  admitted.  But  that  there  are  abuses 
of  it  rather  than  inherent  frailties,  is  more  readily 
admitted.  Its  uses,  however,  are  far  in  the  ascend- 
ency of  its  abuses.  The  former  are  positive  virtues; 
the  latter  are  temporary  ills,  many  of  which  may  be 
remedied. 

Teachers,  you  will  pardon  me  if  at  times  I make 
slight  departures  from  my  subject.  It  will  be  done: 
first,  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  many  honest 
teachers,  and  which,  when  investigated,  are  found  to 
be  mirages,  that  have  long  been  deluding  us,  causing 
a waste  of  time  and  leading  to  an  undesirable  desti- 
nation; second,  to  support  the  central  idea  of  the 
question  by  showing  its  indirect  benefit.  Before  at- 
tempting to  show  that  an  examination  is  a test  of  the 
pupil’s  scholarship,  might  it  not  be  well  to  add  that  it 
requires,  on  the  part  of  an  examiner,  right  views  of 
education  and  the  educative  process  coupled  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  what  these  tests  should  be. 
The  examination  paper  is  a mirror  in  which  is  reflect- 
ed the  success  or  failure  of  the  teacher’s  methods.  As 
the  one,  so  is  the  other,  conceding  that  the  teacher  has 
had  the  pupil  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  impress 
upon  him  the  individuality  of  his  plans.  In  this  way 
the  teacher  ascertains  the  effectiveness  of  his  methods 
of  instruction,  just  as  the  physician  seeks  to  know  the 
result  of  his  treatment,  by  feeling  the  pulse  or  taking 
the  temperature  of  his  patient. 

The  physician  is  guided  in  all  future  treatment 
by  what  has  been  accomplished.  So,  also,  the  teacher. 
The  proposition  is  this:  The  examination  will  test  the 
scholarship  of  pupils  if  all  the  conditions  are  present. 
To  be  sure,  the  approximate  grade  may  be  known  be- 
fore this  test  is  applied;  yet  to  most  teachers  is  not 
the  examination  a revelation?  The  teacher’s  knowl- 
edge of  the  pupil’s  progress  is  obtained  through  his 
oral  recitation,  assisted,  possibly,  by  a daily  record  of 
the  same.  These  are  imperfect,  to  say  the  least,  and 
partial  at  best.  The  test  to  be  of  value  should  be  the 
same  for  all. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  the  oral  examination 
uniform  without  a great  waste  of  time.  The  written 
examination  puts  all  on  an  equality,  presents  an  equal 
number  of  questions,  gives  the  same  time  to  answer 
them,  and  the  true  value  of  each  answer  can  be  de- 
termined at  the  teacher’s  leisure,  when  no  counter 
circumstances  will  be  likely  to  lead  him  to  an  inequit- 
able judgment.  Hence  this  method  is  more  econom- 
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ical  of  time,  is  more  equitable,  and  affords  the  desired 
information  of  comparative  ability.  The  record  of 
daily  recitations  is  a delusive  test,  as  it  cannot  be 
strictly  comparative,  since  we  seldom  require  two  or 
more  pupils  to  recite  precisely  the  same  topics;  and 
in  case  we  do,  the  latter  has  a decided  advantage  over 
the  former.  The  record  of  daily  recitations,  even 
when  kept  properly—  and  too  often  is  this  not  the 
case,— shows  the  pupil’s  imformation  for  that  day, 
but  does  not  show  how  much  has  evaporated  at  the 
end  of  a specified  time.  It  stimulates  the  pupil  to 
know  for  the  present,  instead  of  making  lasting  ac- 
quisitions. 

The  written  examination,  at  stated  intervals,  cov- 
ering the  subject  as  far  as  studied  and  known,  tests 
that  which  is  fixed. 

The  daily  record  shows  that  which  may  be  eva- 
nescent. Is  there  not  a still  greater  evil  growing  out 
of  the  use  of  the  daily  class  record?  In  the  hands  of 
most  teachers  it  will  degenerate  into  a mere  tally- 
sheet  for  invoicing  the  time  a pupil  may  be  able  to 
consume,  instead  of  being  an  index  of  his  ability. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  will  generally  abate; 
the  spirit  of  the  class  will  be  crushed;  individuality 
will  be  dethroned;  and  the  recitation  will  be  made  to 
serve  the  record  instead  of  the  record’s  serving  the 
recitation.  The  examination  may  be  made  a pro 
moter  of  the  worst  methods,  and  upon  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  the  means  of  elevating  the  educational 
standard. 

It  is  a sharp  instrument,  and  must  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a skillful  operator  to  show  its  effective- 
ness. A poor  scribe  with  a fine  Spencerian  pen  may 
produce  characters  which  are  repulsive  to  the  trained 
eye;  yet  we  must  not  condemn  the  pen. 

The  Questions. 

They  should  not  be  a series  of  disconnected  ideas; 
neither  should  they  demand  text  book  verbiage,  nor 
the  exact  definitions  and  principles  which  may  have 
been  given  by  the  teacher,  but  rather  an  application 
of  all  these.  If  the  class  work  has  been  entirely  of  a 
theoretical  nature,  the  examination  should  reduce  it 
to  practice.  If  the  latter  does  not  make  the  pupil 
think,  if  it  calls  into  play  only  the  memory,  leaving 
the  reasoning  faculties  dormant,  it  is  no  test,  and 
harmful  in  the  extreme.  It  takes  tact  to  prepare  ex- 
amination questions. 

The  teacher  is  stronger  or  weaker  in  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  with 
which  he  formulates  them.  Also,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  questions  should  be  so  framed  that  an  outline  of 
what  the  pupil  knows  or  has  been  taught  may  be  re- 
quired for  an  answer. 

Pupils  are  discouraged  by  a list  of  silly  nothings. 
It  is  dangerous  to  their  future  scholarship  to  have 
them  memorize  as  much  about  the  unimportant  mat- 
ters as  those  of  higher  interest.  It  should  be  the 
purpose  of  the  examination  to  stimulate  their  dis- 
crimination as  to  the  relative  value  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. 

No  wonder  our  pupils  often  rebel  when  they  are 
confronted  by  such  rubbish  as  is  often  found  gracing 
the  blackboard  on  examination  day.  The  test  of 
scholarship  should  be  such  as  to  give  abundant  scope 
for  the  pupil  to  show  his  individuality  according  to 
his  grade. 


Marking. 

This  must  be  done  intelligently.  The  paper 
should  be  taken  in  its  entirety.  Stereotyped  answers 
from  the  text  do  not  always  merit  the  highest  grade 
by  any  means. 

A practical  grasp  of  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion is  what  we  must  look  for,  and  if  our  teaching  has 
been  effective  we  will  find  it.  A pupil  who  states  a 
fact  in  his  own  words  is  to  be  regarded  of  a higher 
grade  of  scholarship  than  he  who  quotes  the  book  or 
teacher.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  much-raised  objec- 
tion that  our  system  fosters  and  promotes  cramming. 
If  the  teacher  does  his  or  her  duty , there  will  be  no 
need  for  cramming.  The  pupils  will  have  a grasp  of 
the  subject  that  will  intercept  all  work  of  this  kind. 
But  how  shall  we  prevent  these  premature  reviews, 
which  are  often  prolonged  till  midnight  the  eve  before 
examination?  By  having  all  materials  in  readiness 
and  not  telling  the  pupils  of  this  work  till  9 o’clock 
of  the  day  on  which  it  is  held.  In  order  to  do  this, 
let  the  intervals  between  the  examinations  vary  from 
three  to  six  weeks.  This  will  stimulate  the  pupils  to 
more  thorough  work  and  make  it  possible  for  their 
correct  standing  to  be  properly  graded.  They  become 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a hazy  understanding  to  day,  if  the 
matter  is  likely  to  frown  upon  them  to-morrow  in  the 
form  of  an  examination  question. 

A few  more  points  and  we  are  done.  A correct 
standing  implies  that  all  opportunities  for  partial 
grading  be  removed.  In  the  country  schools,  the 
questions  should  be  prepared  and  the  test  applied  as 
directed  by  the  County  Superintendent.  In  the  grad- 
ed school,  the  work  should  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  principal.  Bor  gradation,  the 
teacher  of  each  department  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  pupils  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other within  that  room.  It  will  be  to  her  interest  to 
keep  pupils  where  they  belong.  The  candidates  for 
promotion  should  be  examined  by  the  teacher  of  the 
grade  to  which  they  are  to  pass.  This  will  insure  a 
suitable  culling  of  the  class,  if  there  be  any  need  for 
it,  and  will  be  the  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of 
work  in  each  department. 

The  writer  used  this  plan  during  five  years  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  “A  pupil  fails  by  one  or 
two  per  cent;  is  he  to  be  retained  or  advanced?”  Be- 
fore letting  him  know  he  has  failed,  the  surrounding 
conditions  must  be  investigated.  If  he  struggled  to 
make  the  grade,  with  many  things  against  him,  such 
as  sickness  or  absence  which  he  could  not  avoid,  or 
even  if  he  were  present  all  the  time  and  showed  a zeal 
that  would  compensate  for  any  lack  of  nature’s  en- 
dowment, I’d  say  let  him  be  marked  with  a passing 
grade. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  hardest  work  had  been 
to  see  how  little  work  he  could  do,  and  how  near  he 
could  come  to  barely  squeezing  through,  I’d  say  mark 
him  so  low  that  he  will  have  no  pretext  for  another 
trial  at  this  time.  If  he  is  allowed  to  pass,  we  have 
placed  a royalty  on  his  laziness,  and  his  dilatory  spirit 
will  only  be  intensified  in  the  next  grade.  Again, 
does  not  the  pupil,  through  timidity  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  examination,  often  fall  far  short  of  doing 
himself  justice?  Yes,  if  he  has  never  seen  one  before, 
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or  if  the  teacher  asks  a set  of  questions  entirely  for- 
eign to  him.  But  who  is  to  blame  for  this?  If  the 
teaching  has  been  thorough,  the  examination  will  be 
a pleasure  to  the  pupils,  for  they  delight  in  telling 
what  they  know. 

We  enter  this  plea  for  the  examination  because 
we  firmly  believe  there  is  no  other  means  for  reaching 
this  end  at  present. 

The  standing  of  pupils  and  the  grading  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  schools  in  the  various  counties  have  been 
left  too  long  to  the  defective  judgment  of  transient 
and  indifferent  teachers.  Although  it  has  come  late, 
let  us  hail  the  introduction  of  the  uniform  examina- 
tion in  most  counties  of  our  state  with  hearty  ap- 
proval. It  will  be  the  means  of  weeding  out  drones 
and  elevating  the  standard  to  that  point  where  in- 
structors of  the  young  will  not  he  compelled  to  open 
the  questions  and  give  the  pupils  a drill  upon  them  in 
order  to  make  a decent  showing  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent. 

If  properly  used,  it  will  assist  in  giving  us  a class 
of  teachers  who  will  recognize  its  place  in  education, 
instead  of  making  it  an  abomination  to  themselves 
and  their  pupils. 


^-DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.-^ 


Conducted  by  Prof  W.  J.  Brinckxey.  A.  M.  B S.,  Natural  Sciences, 
Austin  College. 

SYSTEMIC  CIRCULATION. 

Arteries.— From  the  demonstrations  which  are 
given  in  this  article,  we  may  learn  that  there  arise 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  a great  arterial 
trunk,  aorta.  At  its  very  base  are  given  off  two  small 
arteries,  coronary  arteries , which  go  to  the  heart.  The 
aorto  soon  curves  upward,  across,  and  downward, 
forming  what  is  called  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  From 
the  right  and  upper  part  of  the  arch  is  given  a branch, 
innominate  artery , which  soon  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  with  its  branches  supplying  the  head 
and  neck  {right  common  carotid ),  the  other  (right  sub- 
clavian), passing  onward  over  the  axilla  of  the  arms 
(here  called  the  axillan  artery),  then  onward  down 
the  arm  ( brachial  artery)-,  at  the  elbow  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  on  the  radial  side  (radial  artery), 
the  other  on  the  ulnar  side  ( ulnar  artery).  From 
these  are  given  off  branches  which  go  to  the  hand. 

From  the  left  and  upper  part  of  the  arch  is  given 
off  a branch  which,  with  its  branches,  goes  to  the  head 
and  neck  ( left  common  carotid).  A short  distance  to 
the  left  is  given  off  another  branch  (left  sub-clavian 
artery),  which  goes  to  the  arm,  having  the  same  di- 
visions as  th«»  corresponding  artery  on  the  right  side. 

The  aorta  now  curves  downward  and  backward, 
keeping  very  close  to  the  spinal  column,  and  after 
giving  off  branches  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  the 
organs  contained  in  it,  it  passes  through  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Soon  there  is 
given  off  a branch  ( coeliac  axis)  which  breaks  up  into 
three  divisions,  one  going  to  the  stomach  (gastric  ar 
tery),  another  to  the  spleen  (splenic  artery),  and  the 
other  to  the  liver  (hepatic  artery).  A short  distance 
below  this  there  is  given  off  a large  branch,  which 
goes  to  the  small  intestine  and  to  part  of  the  large 
intestine  (superior  mesenteric  artery).  Just  below 
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the  superior  mesenteric  is  given  off  from  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  aorta  a branch  which  goes  to  the 
kidney  on  that  side  (venal  arteries).  About  two 
inches  above  the  division  of  the  aorta  from  its  left 
side  is  given  off  a branch  which  is  distributed  to  a 
part  of  the  large  intestine  ( inferior  mesenteric).  Near 
the  fourth  lumber  vertebra  the  aorta  divides  into  two 
great  branches,  right  common  iliac  and  left  common 
iliac,  and  these  in  turn  soon  divide  into  two  large 
branches;  the  inner  one  (internal  iliac)  going  to  the 
pelvic  vicera  and  the  outer  (external  iliac)  continuing 
onward  to  and  down  the  thigh  (femoral  artery).  It 
then  passes  downward  from  the  abductor  magnus  to 
the  poplitens  (popliteal  artery),  where  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  going  to  the  front  of  the  leg  (an- 
terior tibial)  and  the  other  continuing  downward  on 
the  back  portion  (posterior  tibial).  A short  distance 
back  of  the  knee  joint  the  posterior  tibial  gives  off  a 
large  branch  ( per onial  artery).  From  these  arteries 
are  given  off  branches  which  go  to  the  foot.  The 
divisions  of  the  left  common  iliac  are  like  those  of 
the  right. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  vari- 
ous arteries  divide  and  sub-divide  and  finally  break 
up  into  capillaries.  We  should  also  remember  that 
we  have  mentioned  but  a few  of  the  many  arteries  of 
the  body. 

Veins. — Arising  from  the  capillary  net-work  are 
the  smaller  veins,  which  unite  to  form  the  larger  ones. 
On  the  thumb  side  of  the  forearm  there  arises  a vein 
(radial  vein)  which,  near  the  extremity  of  the  fore- 
arm above,  meets  with  a short  branch  to  form  a vein 
(cephalic  vein),  which  passes  upward  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  arm  and  becomes  united  with  the  sub- 
clavian vein.  Along  the  median  line  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  forearm  runs  another  vein,  which,  near 
where  the  forearm  reaches  its  greatest  diameter,  di- 
vides into  two  short  branches,  one  going  to  the  right 
(median  cephalic),  and  joins  the  cephalic  vein;  the 
other  (median  basilic)  to  the  left,  joins  the  basilic 
vein.  On  the  side  of  the  little  finger  arises  two  veins, 
one  on  the  upper  surface  (anterior  ulnar)  and  the 
other  (posterior  ulnar)  from  the  lower  surface.  These 
unite  to  form  a vein  (common  ulnar)  which  unites 
with  the  median  basilic  to  form  a vein  (basilic),  which 
becomes  more  deeply  seated  in  the  arm,  and,  joining 
with  the  deep  seated  veins  which  accompany  the 
brachial  artery,  oneoneach  side  (brachial  veins),  forms 
a vein  (axillary)  which  passes  over  the  arm-pit  and 
continues  onward— -passes  beneath  theclavical,  where 
it  changes  its  name  (sub-clavian  vein)  and  continues 
to  near  the  articulation  of  the  clavical  with  the  ster- 
num, where  it  meets  with  a large  vein  (external  jugu- 
lar) comiug  from  the  head  and  forms  a short  vein 
(left  innominate  vein)  about  an  inch  and  a half  in 
length.  The  right  innominate  unites  with  the  left  to 
form  a large  vein  (superior  vena  cava)  which  empties 
into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  divisions  of 
the  left  innominate  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
right. 

Arising  from  the  branches  of  the  foot  is  a large 
vein  (internal  or  long  saphenius)  which  runs  along 
the  outer  and  inner  surface  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  join- 
ing the  femoral  vein  near  the  widest  part  of  the  thigh. 
From  the  outer  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  foot  there 
arises  another  vein  (external  or  short  saphenius)  which 
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passes  upward  along  the  median  line  and  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  leg,  joins  just  above  the  knee  pit 
with  the  popliteal  vein.  More  deeply  seated  will  be 
found  four  large  veins,  two  anterior  to  the  tibia  ( an- 
terior tibial  veins ) and.  two  on  the  posterior  part  of 
tibia  ( posterior  tibial  veins).  These  unite  to  form  a 
large  vein  ( popliteal  vein)  which  moves  upward  from 
the  poplitial  space  to  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh, 
changes  name  (. femoral  vein),  becomes  larger  by  re- 
ceiving numerous  veins,  when  it  passes  through  the 
crural  arch  (see  Gray),  where  its  name  is  again  chang- 
ed ( external  iliac),  and  by  the  union  with  a branch 
coming  from  the  pelvic  vicera  forms  a large  vein  {right 
common  iliac),  and  joining  with  its  fellow  on  the  left 
forms  the  great  veinous  trunk  ( inferior  venacava). 
From  each  of  the  kidneys  it  receives  a vein  ( venal 
veins)  and  from  the  liver  three  veins  (hepatic  veins). 
Passing  through  the  diaphragm,  it  empties  into  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

In  addition  to  the  veins  we  have  mentioned,  there 
is  a system  of  veins  coming  from  the  digestive  vicera, 
the  stomach,  intestines,  and  spleen.  One  from  a part 
of  the  large  intestine  ( inferior  mesenteric  vein),  one 
from  the  small  intestine  and  a part  of  the  large  in- 
testine ( superior  mesenteric),  and  one  from  the  spleen 
(splenic  vein).  By  the  union  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric and  the  splenic  vein  is  formed  a large  vein  (por- 
tal vein),  which  after  receiving  veins  from  the  stomach 
(gastric  veins)  goes  to  the  liver  and  breaks  up  into  a 
system  of  capillaries.  The  blood  is  re-collected  by 
the  hepatic  veins  and  taken  to  the  inferior  venacava. 

Pulmonic  Circulation. — Arising  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  is  an  arterial  trunk  (pulmonary 
artery)  which  soon  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
going  to  the  right  lung  (right  pulmonary  artery ),  the 
other  to  the  left  lung  (left pulmonary  artery).  These 
break  up  into  the  dense  net- work  of  capillaries  of  the 
air-cells  of  the  lungs.  From  these  veins  are  formed 
which  on  the  right  form  two  veins  (right  pulmonary 
veins),  which  go  to  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  on  the 
left  two  (left pulmonary  veins),  which  also  go  to  left 
auricle.  This  circulation  is  called  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation, or  the  lesser  circulation.  Its  function  is  to 
secure  the  aeriation  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs  is  accomplish- 
ed by  another  system  of  vessels,  the  bronchial  veins 
and  arteries,  which  are  a part  of  the  systemic  circu- 
lation. 

QUERIES. 

1.  From  what  has  been  given  trace  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  from  the  right  auricle  to  left  ventricle; 
from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  right  auricle.  How  do 
these  circulations  differ:  (a)  in  the  color  of  the  blood, 
which  flows  through  the  arteries  and  veins;  (b)  in 
their  purpose? 

2.  What  artery  carries  venous  blood  and  what 
vein  arterial  blood? 

3.  What  large  blood  vessels  would  be  cut  by  an 
amputation  of  the  lower  limb  just  below  the  knee?  in 
the  amputation  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow? 

4.  Trace  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  back  to  right  auricle,  naming 
the  large  vessels  through  which  it  would  pass. 

5.  Why  can  you  not  inject  the  veins  from  the 
right  auricle?  How  much  of  the  venous  system  can 
be  injected  from  the  femoral  vein?  Give  reason  for 


your  answer. 

6.  In  what  part  of  the  body  does  the  blood  have 
to  pass  through  a double  system  of  capillaries  before 
it  returns  to  the  heart? 

7.  What  vein  ends  in  capillaries? 

8.  In  case  of  a wound  how  can  you  tell  an  artery 
from  a vein?  What  difference  shouid  be  made  in  the 
application  of  pressure  to  prevent  bleeding?  Why? 

DEMONSTRATION. 

1.  To  show  position  and  relation  of  the  blood 
vessels. 

1.  The  Arteries.— It  you  have  injection  apparatus, 
inject  the  aorta  from  the  left  ventricle.  To  do  this 
before  killing  the  cat  or  rabbit,  determine  the  position 
of  the  heart  by  the  beat  upon  the  thoracic  wall.  After 
killing  make  an  incision  to  the  left  of  the  sternum 
and  at  such  a level  as  will  be  most  convenient  to  reach 
the  left  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  may  be  told  from 
the  right  by  its  firmer  walls.  Make  an  incision  in  the 
left  ventricle  large  enough  to  admit  the  canula.  Force 
the  canula  up  into  aorta  and  tie  firmly  in  position  by 
thread  wrapped  around  the  aorta.  How  fasten  to  the 
canula  the  piece  with  the  stop-cock  Before  injection 
clean  the  part  from  blood  by  the  use  of  a moist  sponge. 
Fill  the  injection  syringe  with  injection  mass,  place 
in  piece  with  stop-cock,  which  should  be  open,  and 
press  gradually  upon  the  piston  until  the  syringe  is 
emptied,  and  before  removing  the  pressure  close  the 
stop- cock  so  as  to  keep  mass  in  the  arteries.  Kepeat 
the  process  until  the  injection  mass  gives  color  to  the 
very  small  arteries. 

2.  The  Veins. — Prepare  another  cat  or  rabbit 
ready  for  dissection,  llemove  the  skin  from  the 
thigh  and  on  the  inner  side  between  the  two  great 
muscles  of  this  part,  look  for  a large  vein  (femoral). 
Ligature  the  vein  in  two  places  about  an  inch  apart. 
Make  an  incision  large  enough  to  admit  a small  can- 
ula. Insert  canula  so  as  to  point  toward  the  heart 
and  tie  firmly  in  place  and  cut  the  upper  ligature. 
Inject  in  the  same  manner  as  you  did  the  artery. 

Carefully  dissect  out  the  vessels,  using  great  care 
in  the  separation  of  tissues  and  muscles. 

3.  The  Capillaries.—  Catch  a tadpole  and  dehy- 
drate by  putting  in  60$  alcohol  for  two  hours,  then  in 
75  or  80$.  Then  color  by  putting  in  haematoxlyn  for 
eight  or  ten  hours.  Again  put  in  alcohol  90  to  95$, 
then  mount  in  da  mar.  Use  § objective  and  bey- 
spice. 

Injection  Mass.—  One  of  the  best  injection  masses 
is  made,  viz: 

1.  Make  a solution  of  bicromate  of  potash,  about 
half  a pint. 

2.  Add  to  the  solution  a solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  as  long  as  a precipitate  is  formed.  Let  the  pre- 
cipitate settle. 

3.  Pour  off  the  fluid  from  the  precipitate  and 
wash  the  precipitate  until  it  is  free  from  acid.  To  do 
this  add  water  to  the  precipitate,  stir  thoroughly,  let 
settle,  and  pour  off  the  fluid.  Repeat  as  often  as  is 
necessary. 

4.  To  about  three  pints  of  water  placed  in  a vessel 
over  a water-bath  add  white  glue  and  heat  until  the 
mass  has  the  consistency  of  a thin  gravy. 

5.  How  add  enough  of  the  precipitate  to  give  the 
mass  a bright  yellow  color.  Set  away  to  cool.  Warm 
before  using  and  keep  it  warm  while  using. 
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If  you  have  no  injection  apparatus,  glass  tubes 
with  tapering  ends  may  be  used  for  canulas;  short 
rubber  tubes  with  pincers  will  serve  in  place  of  the 
stop-cock,  and  any  metal  syringe  as  an  injecting  sy- 
ringe. 

Note. — I desire  to  call  attention  to  a mistake  that 
was  made  in  the  April  number,  page  20,  second  col- 
umn, twenty  third  line,  second  word.  It  should  read, 
“It  is  not  long,  however,  until  the  auricle  is  full,  when 
a short,  sharp  systole  of  the  auricle  completes  the  fill 
of  the  ventricle."  I do  not  know  how  the  mistake 
occurred. 


-^DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.-^- 


OUTLINES  IN  GORDY'S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  111. 

Lesson  XXX. — Reasoning. 

1 1 .  Is  there  a tendency  in  children  to  believe  as 
true  every  suggestion  that  enters  their  minds? 

2l.  “The  train  will  hurt  me  if  I stay  in  the  yard.” 

I2.  How  suggested? 

22.  Is  it  founded  on  another  judgment? 

31.  “The  soup  will  burn  me  if  I put  it  in  my 
mouth.” 

I2.  How  suggested? 

22.  Is  it  founded  on  another  judgment? 

32.  Definition  of  Reasoning. 

41.  Examples  of  simple  reasoning. 

I2.  The  clock,  and  telling  time. 

22.  Dressing. 

32.  Eating  breakfast. 

41.  Recognizing  friends. 

52.  Reasoning  and  memory. 

62.  Grouping  sensations. 

72.  Unconscious  classificasion  of  objects  in  per- 
ception. 

82.  Reasoning  from  a particular  fact  to  a partic- 
ular fact. 

5 1 . The  two  methods  of  proof. 

I2.  Inductive. 

I3.  Particular  propositions. 

22.  Deductive. 

I3.  General  propositions. 

Lesson  XXXI. — Reasoning. 

1 1 .  How  he  came  to  choose  those  particulars  in  or- 
der to  prove  his  conclusion. 

I2.  We  always  reason  from  observed  likenesses 
to  unobserved  likenesses. 

I3.  What  was  his  proof  that  “Snow  is  sugar?” 

23.  What  was  his  proof  that  “An  unsupported 
stone  will  fall?” 

33.  The  essential  difference  between  inductive 
and  deductive  reasoning. 

I4.  Dlustrate  by  your  proof  of  “I  am  going 
to  die  sometime.” 

22.  Because  they  are  included  in  a universal 
judgment. 

2‘.  Why  the  same  method  of  reasoning  sometimes 
leads  to  a true  conclusion,  and  sometimes  to  one  that 
is  false. 

I2.  When  the  universal  implied  by  particulars  is 
false,  the  conclusion  will  be  false. 


22.  The  syllogism. 

I3.  It  may  be  correct  in  form,  but  leads  to  a 
Talse  conclusion.  Why? 

32.  Men  often  differ  widely  because  they  start 
from  different  major  premises. 

I3.  The  physicist  or  physiologist  and  the  psy- 
chologist. 

23.  Protective  tariff. 

33.  Ex- Speaker  Reed  and  Senator  Carlisle. 

43.  Why  able  men  often  start  from  different 
premises. 

I4.  Imagination  is  the  sole  audience  cham- 
ber in  which  Reality  gets  a hearing. 

I5.  What  we  imagine  depends  largely  on 
interest. 

1 0 .  The  physicist, 

26 7 8.  Members  of  debating  societies. 

3°.  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

46.  Calhoun. 

56.  Andrew  Jackson. 

66.  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 

3* 1.  Training  the  reasoning  powers  of  pupils. 

I2.  Train  them  to  reason  correctly  from  given 
premises. 

22.  Train  them  to  choose  right  premises. 

I3.  An  intense  love  for  truth. 

I4.  What  we  want  to  believe  has  a great  in- 
fluence on  what  we  do  believe;  but  it  has 
no  influence  in  determining  what  is  true. 

I5.  Examples  from  history. 

25.  Examples  from  school. 

Lesson  XXXII. — Reasoning. 

I1.  Induction. 

I2.  Based  on  the  implicit  universal. 

22.  How  it  differs  from  generalization. 

32.  It  presupposes  generalization. 

42.  It  makes  many  generalizations  possible. 

I3.  The  orange. 

52.  It  assumes  that  certain  individuals  are  types 
of  an  entire  class.  Ex. 

I3.  “All  crows  are  black,  because  all  the  crows 
I have  seen  were  black.” 

62.  An  hypothesis. 

1 3 . One  reason  why  men  differ  from  each  other 
so  widely  in  their  opinions. 

72.  Explain  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
following: 

l3.  “I  do  not  like  Jews.” 

23.  “It  does  not  do  Hoys  any  good  to  go  to 
college.” 

33.  “1  do  not  like  people  with  little  noses,”  etc. 
82.  How  train  pupils  to  make  their  inductions 
carefully? 

I3.  A wide  basis  of  facts. 

23.  The  teacher  should  have  a vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dangers. 

92.  Analogy. 

I3.  Definition. 

23.  Illustration. 

Lesson  XXXIII.  — The  Primary  Intellectual 
Functions. 

I1.  Discrimination  and  Assimilation. 

I2.  In  Sensation. 

22.  In  Perception. 

32.  In  Memory. 
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I3.  Complex  Concepts. 

42.  In  Conception. 

52.  In  Judging. 

62.  In  Reasoning. 

21.  How  is  it  that  there  are  so  many  different  kinds 
of  facts? 

I2.  Is  this  like  asking  why  there  are  so  many 
different  kinds  of  facts  to  be  known  in  the  universe? 
Explain. 

22.  Psychology  is  to  a large  extent  a science  of 
processes. 

I3.  How  do  sensations  come  to  exist? 

23.  How  do  percepts  come  to  exist? 

33.  How  do  recollections  come  to  exist? 

43.  How  do  judgments  come  to  exist? 

53.  What  is  apperception^ 

l4.  Its  condition? 

Lesson  XXXIY. — The  Primary  Intellectual 
Functions. 

I1.  Apperception  consists  in  the  establishment  of 
relations. 

21.  How  can  the  conditions  of  apperception  be  sup- 
plied? 

I2.  By  causing  interpreting  ideas  to  appear  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  pupil. 

I3.  Reading  to  get  definite  answers  to  definite 
questions. 

23.  Reading  after  selecting  a subject  for  an 

essay. 

31.  Preparation  of  the  pupil’s  mind  for  the  lesson. 

I2.  Definite  questions. 

22.  Preceding  related  lessons. 

41.  Presentation  of  the  lesson. 

I2.  The  method  of  discovery. 

22.  The  method  of  instruction. 

I3.  Objects  and  wholes  are  more  easily  apper- 
ceived  than  qualities  and  parts. 

I4.  Which  do  you  recognize  more  easily — 
your  friends  as  wholes,  or  their  individual  features? 

24.  A rose. 

34.  Thought  wholes. 

I5.  In  arithmetic. 

26.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

44.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
Why? 

54.  Proceed  from  the  simple,  indefinite,  and 
unqualified  to  the  complex,  definite,  and 
qualified.  Why? 

I5.  South  America. 

5*.  Application. 

I2.  The  purpose  of  reviews. 

22.  The  mistaken  idea  about  reviews. 

MINUTE  EXERCISES. 

In  the  March  number  was  published  fifty  ques- 
tions for  “minute  exercises,”  and  a year’s  subscription 
to  The  School  Mews  was  offered  as  a prize  to  the 
pupil  first  sending  correct  answers,  and  whose  teacher 
is  a subscriber  to  this  journal. 

In  his  report  of  the  result,  Mr.  Wicks  says:  “Send 
journal  one  year  to  Miss  Clara  Kelley,  Vermont,  111. 
The  number  of  answers  reached  over  2,000  and  many 
papers  were  nearly  correct.  There  is  a little  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  Nos.  4 and  5,  and  authentic  an- 
swers will  be  thankfully  received.  No.  33  elicited 
more  different  answers  than  any  other. 


ANSWERS. 

Answers  are  given  by  number.  For  a list  of  the 
questions  see  pages  7 and  8 of  the  March  number  of 
this  journal. 

1.  5280  feet. 

2.  640  acres. 

3.  .196  pounds. 

4.  $10,000. 

5.  $10,000. 

6.  9 inches.  (Tip  of  thumb  to  tip  of  little  finger). 

7.  8 inches. 

8.  144  pens. 

9.  144  dozen. 

10.  3 miles. 

11.  Morton. 

12.  Crisp. 

13.  88  senators. 

14.  356  representatives. 

15.  Fuller. 

16.  Yes. 

17.  No. 

18.  Yes. 

19.  $5,000  (and  mileage). 

20.  Yes. 

21.  43,560  square  feet. 

22.  320  rods. 

23.  20  things. 

24.  24  sheets. 

25.  6 (chairs,  dishes,  etc  ) 

26.  2,000  pounds. 

27.  $50.  $1. 

28.  3-cent  piece.  25-cent  piece. 

29.  No. 

30.  Midnight. 

31.  90°. 

32.  250  shingles. 

33.  4 inches  wide  and  of  different  lengths. 

34.  50  laths. 

35.  4 feet. 

36.  80  pounds. 

37.  60  pounds  (Irish). 

38.  6 feet. 

39.  3i  troy  grains,  or  Vr  pure  gold  (as  a measure). 

40.  480  sheets. 

41.  10  square  chains. 

42.  240  pounds. 

43.  1240  grains. 

44.  16th  and  36th. 

45.  18  inches. 

46.  31 J gallons. 

47.  \ cent. — 1 cent  at  present. 

48.  200  pounds. 

49.  2150.42  cubic  inches. 

50.  231  cubic  inches. 

LANGUAGE  EXERCISE — A PRIZE. 

Above  “minute  exercises”  may  be  changed  into 
a language  exercise  by  having  pupils  answer  in  com- 
plete statements  instead  of  in  single  words  as  above. 
A year’s  subscription  to  this  journal  will  be  given  to 
the  pupil  sending  the  best  set  of  answers  in  complete 
statements]  Conditions:  The  pupil  or  his  teacher 
must  be  a subscriber  to  The  School  Neavs.  An- 
swers must  be  mailed  on  or  before  June  1st,  to  J.  F. 
Wicks,  Boody,  111.  The  July  number  will  contain  the 
name  of  the  prize  winner,  and  probably  a complete 
set  of  answers. 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  ILLINOIS  STATE  CER- 
TIFICA  TES— 189 1 . 


The  following  questions  were  used  for  the  exam- 
ination of  applicants  for  Five-Year  Certificates: 

Reading — Time  Ninety  Minutes. 

( Figures  after  the  questions  indicate  credits  for  satis- 
factory answers.) 

1 Discriminate  between  the  meanings  of  healthy 
and  healthful;  decided  and  decisive;  womanly  and 
womanish;  visitor  and  visitant;  ceremonious  and  cer- 
emonial. 10. 

2.  Represent  the  pronunciation  of  the  following 

[In  doing  this— 1st,  syllabicate;  2d,  mark  the  accent; 
Od,  draw  an  oblique  line  through  everv  silent  letter; 
4th,  mark  appropriately  the  remaining  vowels  and 
all  ambiguous  consonants]:  Was,  won,  coquetry,  gon- 
dola, exhaust,  truths,  haunt,  mischievous,  contrarilv 
yacht.  10.  * 1 

3.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences  from 
Shakespeare,  underline  one  word  to  indicate  em- 
phasis: 30. 


Julius  Caesar: 

“And  all  the  rest  look  like  a children  train;” 
“Let  him  be  Csesar;” 

“The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.” 
Merchant  of  Venice: 

“In  sooth,  I know  not  why  I am  so  sad;” 

“My  Lord  Bassanio,  since  you’ve  found  Antonio  ” 
“This  were  kindness,” 

“Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born.” 
“And  so  have  I addressed  me.” 

“I  say  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood.” 

“In  measure  rain  thy  jov.” 

Hamlet : 

“O,  yes,  my  lord;  he  wore  his  beaver  up  ” 

“Of  general  assault.” 

That  I have  thought  some  of  nature’s  journey- 
men had  made  them,”  J 

“ ’Tis  brief,  my  lord.” 

“With  this  contagion,  that,  if  I gall  him  slightly, 
it  may  be  death.”  ° • 

. , . I Supplementary-  reading— 1st.  its  value:  state 
this  in  brief  propositions.  2d,  the  method  of  using  it; 
suggest  a complete  course  of  supplementary  reading 
for  all  grades.  20.  ° 

5.  Give  the  advantages  of  using,  in  the  reading 
class:  (a)  the  ordinary  school  reader;  (b)  literary 
wholes  instead  of  selections  or  extracts.  10. 

6 Give  the  most  common  faults  in  oral  reading 
and  state  how  they  may  be  overcome.  10. 
f .,?•  Wh,at  ls.the  effect  of  good,  silent  reading  upon 
tacdity  in  learning  lessons  in  other  subjects?  10. 

Arithmetic— Time,  Two  Hours. 

jdvin^fK06  t0  the  simPlest  form>  explaining  and 
gi  21+1  ref®0n-  ^or  evei7  step  as  you  proceed: 

< ®i-*J i x ! 1*1  ( 10' 

itsrt,VitttaTbe’uiSdivl^ible  b>'  9when  the  sum  of 

this  SSoM  t by9'  I,r°Ve 


3.  Multiply  four  thousandths  by  twenty- five  ten 
thousandths  and  divide  the  product  by  six  hundred 
thousandths.  (As  far  as  six  decimal  places).  5. 

4.  What  is  the  simple  interest  and  the  amount; 
the  compound  interest  and  the  amount;  the  present 
worth  and  the  true  discount;  the  bank  discount  and 
the  proceeds  of  $1920  for  2 yr.  5 mo.  12  days  at  6 per 
cent?  Also,  the  face  of  the  note,  which,  when  dis- 
counted at  a bank  for  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same 
rate,  will  produce  the  same  sum?  15. 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  a side  of  the  greatest 
square  that  can  be  cut  out  of  a circular  piece  of  card- 
board 36  inches  in  diameter?  5. 

6.  Three  men  took  an  interest  in  a coal  mine.  B 
invested  his  capital  for  4 mo.  and  claimed  one-tenth 
of  the  profits;  C s capital  was  in  8 mo.,  and  D invested 
$6000  for  6 mo.  and  claimed  two-fifths  of  the  profits 
How^much  did  B and  C put  in?  10. 

7.  Divide  29  into  three  parts  that  are  to  one  an- 
other as  f : 10. 

8.  A garrison  of  1800  men  had  provisions  to  last 
4j  months  at  the  rate  of  1 lb.  4 oz.  a day  to  each;  how 
long  will  5 times  as  much  last  3500  men  at  the  rate 
of  12  oz.  a day  to  each  man?  10. 

9-  Tbe  parallel  sides  of  a trapezeoid  are  8 and 
23\8  rods>  the  oblique  sides  12-|-  and  13  rods,  and  the 
altitude  10  rods.  What  is  the" area  of  the  trapezeoid 
and  what  the  length  of  the  diagonals?  15. 

10.  A man  owning  40  acres  of  land  in  the  form  of 
a square,  made  a circular  race  course  1 rd.  wide  and 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it.  How  much 
land  was  inside  the  course?  How  much  in  each  cor- 
ner of  the  field?  And  how  much  did  the  course 
occupy?  15. 

Grammar — Time,  120  Minutes. 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  English  language  in- 
flected? State  fully.  8. 

2 What  pronouns  may  be  used  as  adjectives? 
Lxplain  the  uses  of  “shall”  and  “will”  and  illustrate 
by  sentences.  6. 

3.  Give  an  example  of  each  of  the  following: 
Expletive,  abstract  noun,  collective  noun;  diminutive 
noun,  nominative  absolute,  copulative  verb.  Name 
and  illustrate  three  kinds  of  dependent  clauses.  8. 

4.  How  many  and  what  parts  of  speech  may  each 
of  the  following  words  be:  Lest,  athwart,  but,  con- 
cerning, aye,  past,  otherwise,  there,  that,  even.  Illus- 
trate by  sentences.  8. 

5.  Parse  the  underlined  words  in  the  following: 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them;  the  good  is  oft 
interred  with  their  bones;  so  let  it  be  with  Csesar.  My 
aunt,  having  decided  to  stay,  made  herself  comforta- 
bIe  by  building  a huge  fire.  He  stood  amazed)  Run, 
for  the  tree  is  falling.  8. 

6.  Explain  clearly  what  a participle  is.  How 
many  participles  has  a transitive  verb?  Give  an  ex- 
ample. Parse  the  underlined  words  in  the  sentence, 

By  being  involved  in  one  wrong  act,  he  was  soon  lost 
to  all  the  appeals  of  his  friends.  6. 

7.  Analyze  the  following: 

“Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 
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8.  Define  and  give  an  example  of  the  following: 
Sentence,  proposition,  clause,  thought,  element,  word, 
idea,  phrase.  8. 

9.  Correct,  if  necessary,  any  mistake  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  and  give  the  reason  clearly:  10. 

1.  I should  have  preferred  to  have  taken  an  out- 

side seat. 

2.  How  do  you  do?  I am  some  better;  my  health 

is  tolerable  good. 

3.  Who  do  you  think  it  is?  Whom  do  men  say 

that  I am? 

4.  I never  thought  of  its  being  him. 

5.  His  expressions  sounded  harshly.  He  delivered 

the  address  clear  and  distinct. 

10.  Give  two  examples  in  full  of  the  inductive 
method  of  teaching  grammar.  10. 

11.  What  portion  of  the  time  for  Language  or 
Grammar  should  be  devoted  to  composition  work  ip 
Fourth  or  Fifth  grade?  (Children,  from  9 to  11  years 
of  age).  What  particularly  important  points  should 
the  teacher  keep  in  mind  in  doing  this  composition 
work?  10. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  teaching  Grammar  as  a sci- 
ence? Explain  clearly.  Should  it  be  so  taught  in 
the  graded  school?  Why?  10. 

Geography — Time,  Sixty  Minutes. 

1.  How  would  you  introduce  beginners  to  the 
study  of  geography?  Describe  the  course  fully.  8. 

2.  Which  are  the  more  important  in  geographical 
study,  the  political  or  the  physical  features  of  the 
earth?  Why?  5. 

3.  Name  in  their  order,  from  Cape  Vincent  to  the 
North  East  Cape,  the  mountain  chains  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  12. 

4.  Describe  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  giving  also 
the  peninsulas  projecting  and  the  rivers  flowing  into 
it.  Name  also  the  countries  bordering  on  it  and  the 
form  of  government  of  each.  10. 

5.  Give  the  recent  discoveries  and  explorations  in 
Africa.  Name  the  explorers  and  state  in  the  interest 
of  what  nation  each  undertook  his  trip.  What  can 
you  say  about  the  mountain  chains  of  Africa?  Where 
are  the  highest  peaks?  10. 

6.  Name,  bound,  and  give  the  capitals  of  the  col- 
onies of  Australia.  Locate,  also,  the  principal  islands 
and  groups  of  islands  belonging  to  Australia  and 
Polynesia.  10. 

7.  Compare  South  America  with  North  America, 
taking  into  account  shape,  size,  mountain  chains,  riv- 
ers, and  plains.  5. 

8.  What  are  glaciers?  Where  are  they  princi- 
pally found?  What  conditions  are  favorable  for  their 
formation?  What  can  you  say  about  their  motion?  5. 

9.  What  are  calms?  Give  the  causes  of  their  ex- 
istence. How  many  kinds  of  calms?  5. 

10.  Why  is  the  climate  of  the  western  coasts  of 
the  continent  in  the  same  latitude  warmer  than  that 
of  the  eastern?  Explain  fully.  5. 

11.  How  are  islands  formed?  Locate  some  of  the 
most  famous  of  each  kind.  5. 

12.  What  are  canons?  Were  found?  How  form- 
ed? 5. 

13.  What  is  geography?  How  may  the  science  be 
sub-divided?  Name  and  define  these  subdivisions.  15. 


U.  S.  History — Time,  Ninety  Minutes. 

1.  a.  Why  should  history  be  taught  in  our  schools? 

b.  How  should  it  be  taught  in  the  intermediate  grades? 

c.  What  should  be  the  chief  ends  sought  by  the 
teacher?  15. 

2.  a.  Make  a sketch-map  showing  the  position  of 
Ticonderoga  in  reference  to  two  lakes,  b.  Tell,  briefly, 
of  three  successful  attempts  to  capture  the  forts,  12. 

3.  Make  clear  what  is  meant  by  each:  a.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine;  b.  The  Alabama  Claims;  a.  The 
Electoral  Commission.  10. 

4.  Say  what  you  can  about  our  relations  with 
France  from  1789  to  1812.  15. 

5.  For  what  is  each  of  these  noted  in  American 
history:  Samuel  de  Champlain,  John  Jay,  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Sam  Houston,  Salmon 
P.  Chase?  15. 

6.  Compare  the  industries,  schools,  and  social 
customs  of  the  North  with  those  of  the  South,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  12. 

7.  Describe,  briefly,  the  leading  military  events 

of  1814.  10. 

8.  Describe  Grant’s  campaign  from  the  Rapidan 
to  the  Appomattox.  11. 

Civil  Government — Time,  60  Minutes. 

1.  a . State  the  object  of  Civil  Government,  b. 
Whence  does  society  derive  the  power  to  control  its 
individual  members?  c.  Name  the  limitations  of  this 
power.  10. 

2.  Describe  fully  the  Eexecutive  Department  of 
the  government  of  Illinois.  15. 

3.  Describe  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Railway  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  of  Illi- 
nois. 10. 

4.  Show  the  attitude  of  political  parties  toward: 

a.  The  tariff,  b.  Internal  improvements,  c.  Free 
coinage  of  silver.  12. 

5.  a.  Who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution?  b.  What  advantages  has 
a citizen  over  an  alien?  e.  Describe  the  manner  in 
which  an  alien  becomes  a citizen.  12. 

6.  Give  the  duties  of  the  states  to  one  another:  a. 
In  respect  to  public  acts  and  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. b.  In  respect  to  the  privileges  or  citizens, 
c.  In  respect  to  fugitives  from  justice.  13. 

7.  Give  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President: 
a.  As  a Commander-in-Chief.  6.  In  respect  to  re- 
prieves and  pardons,  c.  In  respect  to  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.  13. 

8.  State  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  over:  a. 
Taxes  and  money,  b.  War  and  military  matters.  <;. 
The  right  of  inventors  and  authors.  15. 

Theory  and  Art  of  Education — Time,  2 Hours. 

1.  Rules  and  definitions: 

a.  Of  what  importance  are  they?  7. 

b.  Where  use  and  how  arrive  at  them?  7. 

c.  How  use  them?  6. 

2.  To  what  extent  are  kindergarten  methods  of 
use  in  the  primary  school?  7. 

3.  Is  the  logical  unfolding  of  a study  always  the 
order  to  be  observed  in  teaching  it?  Explain  and 
illustrate  with  zoology.  8. 

4.  Explain  the  desirable  extent  to  which  authority 
should  go  in  the  government  of  a school.  8. 

5.  Show  the  proper  relation  of  these  things  in 
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I rimary  Reading:  Word,  idea , oral  expression.  7. 

6.  Why  do  naturally  inquisitive  children  often 
cease  to  ask  questions  after  they  have  been  in  school 
a short  time?  6. 

7.  What  kind  of  questioning  promotes  under- 
standing? Give  the  chief  characteristics  of  a good 
question.  7. 

8 State  what  you  understand  by  the  following 
expressions:  From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract;  So- 
cratic  method;  step  by  step.  7. 

9.  Essay.-- -The  educational  advantages  of  a 
close  coordination  of  studies,  or  how  one  should  study 
the  history  of  education  to  make  it  of  practical  value 
in  teaching.  30. 

School  Law — Time,  One  Hour. 

1.  a.  Who  may  make  a valid  contract  to  teach  a 
public  school?  b.  What  action  of  the  school  board  is 
necessary  to  make  a valid  contract  with  the  teach- 
er? 10. 

2.  A school  district  has  neither  school-house  nor 
school-lot;  it  wishes  to  secure  both.  State  fully  what 
steps  may  be  taken  by  the  board  of  directors  to  ob- 
tain them.  25. 

3.  What  sources  of  revenue  are  provided  by  law 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state?  15. 

4.  State  the  main  features  of  the  Compulsorv 

Enactment  of  1889.  10. 

5 a.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  removal  of 
a township  treasurer  and  for  the  appointment  of  a 
successor?  6.  In  case  of  interim,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work  of  the  treas- 
urer? 10. 

6.  How  are  the  districts  of  a township  first  or- 
ganized? 10. 

7.  What  changes  are  possible,  afterward,  in  dis- 
trict boundaries?  10. 

8.  How  may  these  changes  be  effected?  10. 

Algebra — Time,  60  Minutes. 

1.  Define,  giving  examples,  co- efficient,  power, 
root;  and  show  the  relation  of  mathematics,  arith- 
metic, and  algebra  to  one  another. 

2.  Define  reciprocal,  mean  proportional,  imagi- 
nary quantity,  and  develop  and  state  briefly  the  law 
of  the  signs  for  the  product  of  factors. 

3.  Divide  a3+c3+b3-3  abc  by  c+b+a,  develop- 
ing and  stating  a law  for  the  division  of  one  poly- 
nomial by  another. 

4.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  4 a2— b2 
and  4 a2-f-2  ab— 2 b2.  Explain. 

1 ■ 1_ 

5.  Reduce:  a ab3  to  simplest  form.  Expl’n. 

b - 1 +qy 

6.  The  interest  on  § of  a certain  capital  at  5 per 

+ the  iDterest  on  | of  it  at  6 per  cent.,  is  equal 

to  $840.  What  is  the  capital? 

7.  Describe,  using  examples,  three  processes  of 
elimination. 

Prove  that  if  four  quantities  are  in  proportion, 
they  will  be  in  proportion  by  composition  and  division. 

Geometry— Time,  60  Minutes. 

1.  Define  space,  point,  plane,  polygon,  proposi- 
tion, corollary.  * 

2.  State  and  prove  the  relation  existing  between 


two  right-angled  triangles  which  have  the  hypotenuse 
and  a side  of  one  equal  to  the  hypotenuse  and  a side 
of  the  other. 

3.  Define  angle,  segment,  secant,  rhomboid,  mag- 
nitude, quantity,  proportional. 

4.  State  theorem  and  give  proof  expressing  rela- 
tive distance  of  centers  from  middle  of  unequal  chords 
having  equal  radii. 

5.  State  the  relation  existing  between  the  square 
described  on  the  side  opposite  the  obtuse  angle  of  a 
triangle  and  an  area  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other 
two  sides  or  of  these  projected. 

6.  Show  that  the  line  which  bisects  the  vertical 
angle  of  a triangle  divides  the  base  into  two  segments 
which  are  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

Physics— Time,  60  Minutes. 

1.  Give  the  three  states  of  matter  with  decided 
example  of  each,  and  state  the  conditions  on  which 
each  state  depends. 

2.  Explain,  giving  illustration,  the  principles  of 
action  in  the  hydrostatic  press,  including  the  principle 
by  which  the  power  is  given. 

3.  A stone  dropped  from  the  top  of  a tower  struck 
the  ground  in  four  seconds;  how  high  is  the  tower? 
How  far  did  the  stone  fall  in  the  3d  second?  Explain. 

4.  State  the  laws  of  the  vibrations  of  strings,  re- 
specting—1st,  length;  2d,  thickness;  3d,  density;  and 
4th,  stretdhing  force  of  string, 

5.  Show,  with  illustration,  how  an  image  appears 
in  a mirror. 

6.  Why  does  water  assume  the  spheroidal  state 
when  it  falls  on  a highly-heated  surface? 

7.  Explain,  using  diagram,  the  construction  of  a 
telephone. 

8.  Explain  latent  heat,  specific  heat,  unit  of  heat. 

Anatony  and  Physiology— Time,  60  Minutes. 

1.  What  is  lymph?  Where  found?  Its  source? 
Use?  Where  does  it  go?  What  makes  it  go  there? 

2.  Explain  the  structure  and  action  of  the  heart. 

3.  Describe  the  process  of  digesting  a mouthful 
of  “two  butter-breads  with  meat  between.” 

4 Describe  the  absorption  of  the  above  named 
food  stuffs,  telling  where  and  by  what  route  each  gets 
into  the  blood. 

5.  Position,  structure,  and  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

6.  Write  five  rules  of  the  hygiene  of  respiration, 
with  reasons. 

7.  Structure  and  function  of  the  kidneys. 

8.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin? 

9.  Describe  the  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerv- 
ous system.  Principal  functions  of  each  part. 

10.  Uses  of  the  sense  of  smell?  Why  do  we  sniff 
in  smelling?  How  do  w'e  sniff? 

Botany— Time,  60  Minutes. 

1.  What  is  a seed?  Name  and  describe  all  the 
parts. 

2.  What  is  germination?  What  conditions  and 
substances  are  essential  in  the  process? 

3.  What  distinctive  characteristics  have  roots? 
Name  and  define  three  kinds  of  roots. 

4.  Define  the  following  terms:  Culm,  caudex, 
stolon,  runner,  tendril,  rhizome,  tuber,  bulb. 

5.  Make  outline  drawings  corresponding  with  the 
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following  terms:  Lanceolate,  ovate,  cuneate,  cordate, 
sagittate,  truncate,  cuspidate,  serrate,  sinuate,  parted. 

6.  Describe  eight  kinds  of  indeterminate  inflo- 
rescence. 

7.  G-ive  with  definitions  ten  technical  terms  ap- 
plied to  stamens  and  to  their  relations  to  other  parts 
of  the  flower. 

8.  From  what  are  pistils  formed?  How  proved? 
Explain  how  an  ovary  may  be  compound  and  yet  have 
only  one  cell. 

9.  What  is  a fruit?  Pome?  Drupe?  Legume? 
Silique?  What  is  the  technical  name  for  the  fruit  of 
the  pumpkin?  Of  the  pine  tree? 

10.  Describe  the  anatomical  structure  of  a leaf. 
What  are  stomates?  What  is  assimilation? 

Zoology— Time,  60  Minutes. 

1.  Compare  the  star-fish  and  sea-urchin. 

2.  Give  the  histology  of  some  one  of  the  follow^ 
ing  organs  of  vertebrates,  viz:  the  liver,  kidney, retina, 
sympathetic  ganglion. 

3.  What  constitutes  a species  of  animals?  A 
variety? 

4.  Describe  the  germ  layers  and  name  the  classes 
of  organs  that  originate  from  each. 

5.  Describe  the  different  types  of  symmetry  and 
their  development. 

6.  Sketch  briefly  the  development  of  the  circu- 
latory system. 

7.  Give  the  general  anatomy  of  any  worm. 

8.  Describe  the  different  forms  of  exoskeleton 
among  vertebrates  and  their  development. 

General  History. 

1.  Give,  in  tabular  form,  the  following  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  30. 

1.  Location. 

2.  Origin;  when  and  under  whom? 

3.  Race. 

4.  Relations  to  other  Nations. 

5.  National  characteristics. 

6.  Religion. 

7.  Arts  and  sciences. 

8.  Eminent  men. 

9.  Contribution  to  civilization. 

10.  Cause  of  decline. 

2.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.  5. 

3.  Compare  the  Jews  with  the  Phoenicians.  5. 

4.  Compare  the  people  and  the  institutions  of 
Athens  with  those  of  Sparta.  10. 

5.  What  four  legal  documents  are  most  impor- 
tant in  establishing  English  liberty?  Brief  account 
of  each.  30. 

6.  In  what  important  wars  was  England  engaged 
during  the  XVIII.  century?  10. 

7.  Compare  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions, and  show  reasons  for  their  different  outcome.  10. 

English  Literature— Time,  90  Minutes. 

1.  Give  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Saxon  words 
may  be  distinguished  from  non-Saxon. 

2.  In  what  period  was  the  fusion  of  Saxon  and 
Norman  French  most  rapid?  Why? 

3.  What  arguments  are  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
Baconian  theory  of  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays? 

4.  What  is  an  epic?  Brief  account  of  the  first 


noted  epic  in  English.  Name  some  American  epic 
poems. 

5.  Define  an  ode,  a ballad,  an  epigram,  and  give 
an  example  of  each. 

6.  What  prominent  poets  are  now  living  in  Eng- 
land? In  America? 

7.  Name  six  American  novelists  of  note,  with  the 
best  work  of  each. 

8.  What  position  does  Bryant  hold  among  Amer- 
ican poets? 

9.  Give  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 

10.  What  kind  of  verse  does  Bryant  use  princi- 
pally in  his  poems?  Give  examples. 

11.  What  is  your  estimation  of  the  poem,  “To  a 
Waterfowl?” 

12.  Give  a synopsis  of  the  plav,  “As  You  Like  It.” 
(30  lines). 

13.  Point  out  the  difference  in  the  characters  of 
the  Duke  and  his  brother  Frederick,  Celia  and  Rosa- 
lind, Orlando  and  Oliver. 

14.  Where  is  the  scene  of  the  play  laid?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  umber , quintaine,  curtle-ax,  prizer , 
poke,  nurture,  mm,  pantaloon,  expediently,  untxpres- 
sive,  as  becomes  evident  from  the  play? 

15.  Tell  the  history  underlying  the  drama,  King 
Henry  V.  How  is  the  character  of  Prince  Hal,  as 
portrayed  in  Henry  IV.,  indicative  of  the  hero  we  find 
him  when  King? 

16.  What  was  the  use  of  the  choruses  introducing 
the  acts?  What  can  you  say  of  the  chorus  introduc- 
ing Act  IV.? 

17.  Compare  King  Henry  V.  with  King  Henry  IV. 
and  other  histories  of  Shakespeare  with  regard  to 
dramatic  effect. 

18.  Define  the  following  expressions  as  found  in 
the  play:  Imaginary,  companies,  approbation,  feared, 
yalliard,  distemper,  linstock,  pax,  sconce,  to  mind. 

19.  Describe  the  character  of  Pistol. 

20.  Contrast  the  speeches  of  Brutus  and  Mark 
Antony  at  the  bier  of  Caesar. 

21.  Is  Shakespeare’s  play,  Julius  Caesar,  in  all  re- 
spects truly  historical? 

22.  Explain  the  following  expressions  as  found  in 
the  play:  Ceremonies,  favour,  cautelous,  unicorn,  emu- 
lation, addressed,  letlie,  to  warn,  to  prevent. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  simple,  annual,  and  compound  inter- 

est on  $360  for  2 yr.  5 mo.  12  da.  at  6 per  cent.,  paya- 
ble semi-annually.  Define  compound  interest. ' 1 

2.  If  the  areas  or  two  circles  be  32,000  sq.  ft.  and 
144,000  sq.  ft.  respectively,  find  the  ratio  of  their 
diameters  to  the  nearest  hundredth  of  an  inch.  What 
is  a ratio? 

3.  A dealer  gains  20  per  cent  by  using  false 
weights.  What  is  the  real  weight  of  his  pound? 
Analyze. 

4.  At  2^  cts.  per  kilogram  of  salt  how  much 
should  be  exchanged  for  100  cubic  decimeters  of  tin 
at  10  cts.  per  cubic  centimeter.  Analyze.  When  our 
Standard  time  is  11:30  a.  m.,  what  is  the  local  time  at 
Boston,  whose  longitude  is  71  deg.?  Explain. 
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5.  Analyze:  What  per  cent  is  gained  or  lost  by 
selling  | of  an  article  for  what  f of  it  cost? 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  territory  has  France  owned  or  claimed 
in  North  America?  If  any  part  of  that  territory  does 
not  now  belong  to  her,  explain  how  she  was  dispos- 
sessed of  it. 

2.  Associate  each  of  the  following  names  with 
some  time,  some  locality,  and  some  event:  James 
Oglethorpe,  Horatio  Gates,  Patrick  Henry,  James 
Wolfe,  William  Hall. 

3.  Mention  four  political  parties  and  state  clearly 
the  leading  doctrine  of  each. 

4.  State  the  chief  provisions  of  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

5.  Estimate — showing  on  ftaper  your  reasoning — 
the  probable  number  of  persons  that,  if  the  number 
of  congressmen  shall  remain  unchanged,  will  live  in 
the  Fourteenth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  in 
the  year  1950. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  a letter  of  application  for  a position  as 
teacher.  Graded  on  form,  language,  and  thought. 

2.  Diagram  this  sentence  and  parse  the  italicised 
words : The  teacher  required  us  to  recite  exactly  at  10 
o'clock. 

3.  When  a pupil  comes  to  his  class  to  recite  he 
ought  to  know  what  he  knows  and  to  know  what  he 
does’nt  know.  Diagram  the  sentence  and  parse  each 
what. 

4.  What  is  a relative  pronoun?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a preposition  and  a subordinate  con- 
junction? 

5.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  and  explain 
your  correction:  You,  being  the  person  addressed,  are 
in  the  second  person,  and  I,  being  the  speaker,  am  in 
the  first  person.  Illustrate  the  same  principle  with 
respect  to  case.  Or  discuss:  What  is  the  end  or  aim 
in  teaching  grammar? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  secretes  and  what  is  the  function  of  (a) 
saliva,  (b)  gastric  juice,  and  (c)  pancreatic  juice? 
What  is  a secretion? 

2.  Describe  the  brain  and  draw  a cross  section  of 
the  spinal  cord,  naming  five  or  more  parts  shown. 

3.  Explain  the  phenomenon  of  reflex  action. 
Mention  two  examples  and  two  or  more  uses  of  it. 

4.  What  causes  the  heat  of  the  body  and  what 
regulates  it?  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
bodily  temperature? 

5.  Mention  five  experiments  that  a class  in  phy- 
siology should  perform.  One  or  more  should  relate 
to  the  effects  of  stimulants  or  narcotics.  Give  com- 
plete directions  for  performing  one  of  the  experiments 
and  tell  what  it  would  prove. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  and  where  is  St.  Helena?  Monrovia? 
Aleutian?  Genoa?  Mention  a point  of  interest  for 
each.  Locate  them  definitely. 

2.  Give  the  chief  causes  for  the  copious  rains  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  for  the 
arid  region  west  of  the  Andes. 


3.  (a)  Why  is  the  air  colder  on  a cloudy  night? 
(b)  When  will  the  wind  blow  from  the  sea  toward  the 
land?  Explain  briefly. 

4.  Compare  the  United  States  and  Chili  with 
respect  to  position,  form,  size,  climate,  productions, 
and  military  power. 

5.  Make  drawings  to  represent  the  Tropics  and 
Polar  Circles  as  they  would  be  if  the  Earth’s  inclina- 
tion were  (a)  reduced  one-half;  (b)  doubled.  Hark 
their  latitude  on  your  figures. 

WRITING. 

1.  Write  all  the  lower  case  letters  in  a way  to 
show,  not  your  handwriting,  but  their  form  and  size. 
It  would  be  well  to  rule  the  paper  and  to  mention 
your  authority. 

2.  Write  six  or  more  verses  of  poetry  in  your  best 
handwriting. 

3.  Discuss:  Ought  teachers  to  require  pupils  in 
the  third  year  class  to  use  any  particular  movement 
in  writing? 

4.  (40,  Graded  from  manuscripts). 


SPELLING. 

1.  Spell  correctly  the  words  indicated: 

1.  osciphy  6.  domysill 

2.  passiphigh  7.  imbecile 

3.  pairodice  8.  persueing 

4.  pearacyght  9.  anuelly 

5.  fasteneight  10.  cellery 

2.  Give  diacritical  marking: 

1.  thankful  6.  chair 

2.  water-fall  7.  choruses 

* 3.  loser  8.  chute 

4.  gorgeous  9.  zinc 

5.  hungry  10.  financier 

3.  Affix  able,  ible,  less,  ant,  or  ent  to  the  following 
words,  using  them  in  sentences:  assist,  discern,  ad- 
here, service,  and  confide. 

4.  Discuss:  In  teaching  beginners  which  should 
precede  the  other,  spelling  or  reading? 

5.  Graded  from  manuscripts. 

Reading—  Oral. 
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PEDAGOGY. 

1.  Define  pedagogy.  Name  and  define  the  three 
classes  of  mental  powers. 

2.  What  are  the  reflective  powers?  Name  and 
define  four  divisions  of  the  reflective  powers. 

3.  What  is  intuition?  What  does  the  intuitive 
power  give  us? 

4.  What  is  a syllogism?  Form  one.  Define  and 
illustrate  deductive  reasoning;  inductive  reasoning. 

5.  What  is  the  attention?  How  may  it  be  secured 
and  held? 

6.  Define  education.  What  can  you  say  of  the 
relative  importance  of  methods  and  principles  in  ed- 
ucation? 

7.  Write  an  exercise  showing  how  the  child’s 
sight  may  be  trained. 

8.  In  what  period  are  the  senses  most  active? 
The  memory  and  imagination?  The  reflective  pow- 
ers? Then  what  can  you  say  of  the  right  order  in 
education? 
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9.  Show  plainly  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
“telling,”  “teaching,”  and  “training.” 

10.  Write  out  a program  of  recitation  and  study 
for  such  a school  as  you  will  probably  teach. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  grammar.  Name  and  define  the  divis- 
ions of  grammar. 

2.  What  is  declension?  Comparison?  To  what 
parts  of  speech  do  they  belong? 

3.  Name  and  define  the  kinds  of  verbs.  Name 
five  verbs  and  give  principal  parts.  Why  called  prin- 
cipal parts? 

4.  Give  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  case.  For 
forming  the  degrees  of  comparison. 

5.  Classify  sentences  according  to  form  Accord- 
ing to  use.  Give  examples. 

6.  What  are  the  elements  of  a sentence?  Write, 
a sentence  with  an  adjective  clause.  One  with  an 
adverb  clause. 

7.  Write  a sentence  with  a substantive  sentence 
in  the  predicate. 

8.  Give  the  construction  of  the  clause  in  the  fol 
lowing:  (a)  “That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear 
in  this.”  (6)  “They  think  that  you  have  gone.” 

9.  Analyze  the  following:  (a)  “The  report  that 
the  thief  had  escaped  is  untrue.”  ( b ) “The  father, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  family,  should  be  honored.” 

10.  Give  your  ideas  of  the  best  age  for  pupils  to 
begin  the  study  of  language,  and  of  the  best  mode  of 
teaching. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  geography.  Name  and  give  the  divis- 
ions of  geography. 

2.  Give  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  give  the 
result  of  each. 

3.  Give  principal  parallels,  and  tell  cause  of  their 
location. 

4.  What  are  zones?  Name  them.  Why  is  a day 
longer  in  St.  Paul  during  the  summer  than  at  New 
Orleans? 

5.  Define  latitude  and  longitude.  Where  is  the 
greatest  latitude?  The  greatest  longitude?  Why? 

6.  Define  climate.  What  effect  have  latitude  and 
elevation  on  climate?  Why  this  effect? 

7.  What  are  trade  winds?  What  causes  the  mon- 
soons of  the  Indian  Ocean? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  relief  of  the  country? 
Why  of  importance? 

9.  Name  five  cities  of  Europe  and  tell  for  what 
noted. 

10.  Give  your  method  of  teaching  geography  to 
both  primary  and  older  grades. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  arithmetic,  unit,  number,  concrete  num- 
ber, abstract  number,  similar,  dissimilar,  problem, 
principle,  and  rule. 

2.  Define  a common  fraction,  proper,  improper, 
simple,  compound,  and  complex  fractions. 

3.  A boy  spent  \ of  money  for  oranges,  i for  ap- 
ples, and  had  55  cents  left;  how  much  had  he  at  first? 

4.  In  an  orchard  J of  the  trees  bear  apples,  \ 
pears,  i cherries,  and  the  remainder,  65,  bear  peaches; 
how  many  trees  in  the  orchard? 


5.  How  many  acres  of  land  in  Clayton  township? 
What  is  the  cost  of  10  bbls.  of  flour  at  34  cts.  a pound? 

6.  Divide  the  L C.  M.  of  18,  36,  72,  and  108  by 
the  G.  C.  D.  of  24,  96,  and  240.  What  is  the  cost  of 
10  bu.  3 pk.  and  1 qt.  of  nuts  at  $1.60  per  bushel? 

7.  If  it  cost  $15  to  carpet  a room  with  ingrain 
carpet  1 yd.  wide,  at  $1.20  a yd.,  how  much  will  it 
cost  to  carpet  the  same  room  with  Brussels  carpet  f 
yd.  wide,  at  $1.75  a yard? 

8.  A man  agrees  to  work  for  $1.75  a day  and  his 
board;  for  every  day  he  is  idle  he  pays  50  cents  for 
his  board;  he  saves  $82.25  in  56  days.  How  many 
days  was  he  idle? 

9.  Divide  the  cube  root  of  941,192  by  the  square 
root  of  2401. 

10.  I sell  two  books  at  $3  each;  on  the  first  I gain 
25  per  cent,  and  on  the  second  I lose  25  per  cent  ; 
how  much  do  I gain  or  lose? 

11.  I sold  two  books  for  $3;  on  one  I gained  12| 
per  cent,  and  on  the  other  I lost  20  per  cent.;  did  I 
gain  or  lose,  if  for  the  second  book  I received  f as 
much  as  for  the  first? 

12.  What  is  a negotiable  note  or  paper?  Write  a 
negotiable  note. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Define  history.  Give  divisions. 

2.  Name  five  Spanish  explorers,  and  tell  what 
each  explored. 

3.  Name  the  nations  that  made  explorations  in 
America,  and  tell  the  territory  claimed  by  each. 

4.  Name  and  give  dates  of  the  colonial  wars. 
What  effect  had  the  result  of  those  wars  upon  us  as  a 
nation? 

5.  Give  dates  of  our  history  that  you  think  the 
most  important,  and  tell  reasons  for  selecting  them? 

6.  Give  direct  and  indirect  causes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Name  five  battles  of  the  Revolution  that  you 
think  the  most  important,  and  name  the  commanders. 

7.  State  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1812.  The  result 
of  the  war.  The  great  battle  fought  after  peace  was 
declared. 

8.  What  territory  has  been  added  to  the  U.  S. 
since  the  Revolution?  When  and  from  whom  pur- 
chased? 

9.  Give  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Bill.  Why 
a union  of  these  bills?  Who  was  the  author  of  the 
bill? 

10.  Name  five  of  the  greatest  inventors  of  our  U. 
S.,  and  tell  what  they  invented. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Define  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

2.  Of  what  use  is  the  skeleton?  Name  the  bones 
of  the  skull. 

3.  What  are  the  blood  vessels?  Describe  the 
heart.  Tell  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  both. 

4.  Trace  a drop  of  blood  through  the  system. 
The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  blood? 

5.  From  what  do  we  derive  food?  What  is  di- 
gestion? Effects  of  alcohol  on  digestion? 

6.  Name  the  digestive  organs.  Trace  the  nour- 
ishment from  these  organs  to  its  destination. 

7.  What  is  muscle?  Why  is  exercise  necessary? 
Give  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  muscles. 
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8.  Give  the  divisions  of  the  brain  and  the  func- 
tions of  each.  The  effect  of  alcohol 

9 Describe  the  lymphatic  system.  From  what 
is  lymph  produced? 

10.  Name  the  kinds  of  liquors  with  regard  to  pro- 
duction. Describe  the  process  by  which  each  kind  is 
made. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  What  is  natural  philosophy  or  physics? 

2.  Define  optics,  mechanics,  acoustics,  hydrostat- 
ics, hydraulics,  pvronomics. 

3.  Name  and  define  the  essential  properties  be- 
longing to  matter. 

4.  What  is  the  law  of  attraction?  If  a body 
weighing  800  lbs.  could  be  sunk  500  miles  deep  into 
the  earth,  what  would  it  weigh?  A stone  weighs  12 
tons  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  what  would  it  weigh 
1000  miles  from  the  center? 

5.  What  is  the  law  of  falling  bodies?  A body 
dropped  from  a balloon  reaches  the  ground  in  9 sec- 
onds; how  high  is  the  balloon? 

6 What  part  of  a current  of  water  flows  most 
rapidly?  Why? 

7.  On  what  principle  does  the  siphon  act? 

8 To  what  height  may  water  be  conveyed  in 
tubes?  ' ” , 

9.  What  is  a thermometer?  On  what  principle 
is  it  constructed?  What  scale  is  used  in  this  coun- 
try ? 

10.  How  are  day  and  night  caused,  and  what  is  the 
reason  of  the  difference  in  their  length? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  the  equinoxes  and  the  sol- 
stices? 

BOTANY. 

1.  Define  botany. 

2.  What  are  cotyledons?  Stipules?  Sepals?  Ovules? 
Seeds? 

3 State  carefully  the  functions  of  leaves. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  a flower. 

5.  Define  bud,  stolon,  sucker,  runner,  and  pollen. 

6.  Describe  the  difference  between  endogenous 
and  exogenous  plants.  Give  example  of  each. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  a perfect  and 
•complete  flower? 

8.  Define  the  terms  biennial,  annuals,  herbs,  and 
shrub. 

9.  Define  raceme,  cyme,  fruit,  corymb,  and  pan- 
icle. 

10.  What  is  dehiscence  as  applied  to  fruits?  Of 
what  practical  value  is  the  study  of  botany?  How 
many  plants  have  you  analyzed? 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  When  and  how  should  ehildrfen  begin  the  study 
of  zoology? 

2.  How  do  animals  differ  from  plants? 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  vertebrates? 
Articulates?  Radiates?  Mollusks? 

4.  Name  the  order  of  the  class  aves. 

5.  Classify  the  condor,  buzzard,  owl,  cuckoo, 
robin,  chicken,  snipe,  ostrich,  goose. 

6.  Define  mammals. 

7.  Classify  man,  monkey,  lynx,  raccoon,  horse, 
ox,  whale,  bat,  mole,  beaver,  sloth,  kangaroo. 


8.  What  is  a cold-blooded  animal? 

9.  Contrast  the  cat  and  dog  as  to  teeth,  tongue, 
ears,  claws,  feet,  habits,  etc. 

10.  Write  a short  essay  on  the  elephant. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Say  what  you  can  of  the  personal  habits  of 
the  teacher. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  rewards  of  the  earnest 
teacher? 

3.  Give  some  of  the  methods  you  use  in  awaken- 
ing the  minds  of  your  pupils. 

4.  Give  what  you  consider  a good  method  in  con- 
ducting a recitation. 

5.  Give  your  method  of  assigning  lessons  to  your 
classes 

6.  Write  not  less  than  one  page  on  the  topic  “Is 
the  Teacher  Responsible?” 


ARITHMETIC, 

1.  If  I of  a gill  of  water  be  mixed  with  two 
quarts  of  alcohol,  what  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  will 
be  alcohol? 

2.  A grocer  bought  a barrel  of  molasses  contain- 
ing 36  gallons  at  45  cents  per  gallon,  and  retailed  it 
at  50  cents  per  gallon,  using  by  mistake  a set  of  dry 
measures.  What  was  his  net  loss? 

3.  What  is  the  length  of  a 3-inch  plank  which 
contains  60  board  feet  and  is  16  inches  wide? 

4.  What  must  be  the  width  of  a wagon-bed  9 feet 
long  and  20  inches  deep,  to  contain  40  bushels  of 
apples? 

5.  I sold  tea  and  sugar  at  a total  gain  of  $7.54, 
the  gain  on  sugar  being  45  per  cent,  of  the  gain  on 
tea.  What  was  my  gain  on  each? 

6.  A man  sold  a house  at  20  per  cent,  profit,  and 
with  the  proceeds  purchased  another  which  he  sold  at 
30  per  cent,  profit,  realizing  a total  gain  of  $3,136  on 
both.  What  did  he  pay  for  each? 

7.  A broker  received  $1,800  to  invest  in  wool, 
receiving  as  his  commission  \\  per  cent.  What  was 
his  commission,  and  how  much  did  he  invest  in  wool? 

8.  A note  of  $584,  dated  April  18, 1886,  was  paid 
July  2,  1886.  What  was  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
if  the  amount  paid  was  $594.95? 

9.  For  what  sum  is  a house  insured  if  the  pre- 

mium paid  is  $75  and  the  rate  of  insurance  # per 
cent.?  8 

10.  If  a quarterly  dividend  of  2 per  cent,  be  re- 
ceived on  stock  bought  at  75  per  cent.,  what  is  the 
per  cent,  of  annual  income  on  the  investment? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  an  exclamatory  sentence.  Parse  the 
nouns  and  verbs  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
same. 

2.  Define  a word,  a phrase,  and  a clause. 

3.  What  are  the  elements  of  a sentence?  Make 
a complete  classification  of  the  elements  that  may 
enter  into  the  composition  of  any  sentence. 

4.  Write  a sentence  using  a phrase  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  same;  write  one  with  a clause  used  as  the 
subject;  write  one  with  a phrase  used  as  the  attribute, 
and  another  with  a clause  used  as  the  attribute. 
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5.  Define  an  auxiliary  verb.  Give  the  complete 

list. 

6.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences,  in  the 
plural  number  and  possessive  case:  which,  it,  ox, 
sheep,  and  Henry. 

7.  Write  a complex  sentence,  using  a regular, 
transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice  in  one  of  the  prop- 
ositions, and  an  irregular,  transitive  verb  in  the  pas- 
sive voice  in  the  other  proposition. 

8.  What  work  in  language  should  a first  and  a 
second  reader  pupil  be  able  to  do?  Where  would  you 
get  your  material  for  their  work? 

9.  When  may  a common  noun  be  used  as  a proper 
noun?  When  may  a proper  noun  be  used  as  a com- 
mon noun?  Illustrate  clearly  with  sentences. 

10.  How  would  you  form  the  possessive  case  of 
any  noun  in  the  singular  number?  The  same  of  any 
noun  in  the  plural  number? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Tell  three  ways  by  which  the  shape  of  the  earth 
has  been  determined. 

2.  What  is  a mountain  system?  Name  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  ranges  in  each  of  the  five  grand  divis- 
ions. 

3.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  South  America  and 
locate  therein  ten  principal  points  of  interest. 

4.  Explain  the  change  of  seasons  as  to  class. 

5.  Outline  North  America  in  brace  form,  show- 
ing how  you  would  teach  a grand  division. 

6.  Write  a brief  description  of  not  less  than  ten 
lines  about  the  county  in  which  you  reside. 

7.  What  determines  the  position  of  the  tropics 
and  polar  circles?  What  is  a zone?  How  wide  are 
the  zones? 

8.  What  is  domestic  commerce?  Foreign  com- 
merce? What  are  the  principal  means  of  commerce? 
Name  the  most  important  commercial  ports  in  the 
United  States. 

9.  Go  by  water  from  Minneapolis  to  Sacramento, 
naming  waters  passed  over  and  noting  exchange  of 
commodities. 

10.  Begin  at  the  northeast  corner  and  trace  the 
coast  of  Europe,  naming  the  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  and 
mouths  of  rivers  in  regular  order. 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  European  nations  took  a part  in  the  ex- 
plorations and  settlements  of  America?  Locate  the 
territory  claimed  by  each  nation  in  North  America. 

2.  Give  causes  and  results  of  the  inter-colonial 
wars. 

3.  Locate,  with  date,  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment made  by  each  European  nation-  in  North 
America. 

4.  When  was  the  United  States  born?  What 
national  document  proclaimed  its  birth?  Name  five 
persons  who  signed  that  document. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

6.  What  was  done  by  the  First  Continental  Con 
gress?  By  the  Second? 

7.  What  led  to  the  French  Alliance? 

8.  What  occasioned  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws, 
and  why  were  they  repealed? 


9.  What  were  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation? 

10.  Describe  Lee’s  second  invasion  of  the  North. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  a joint?  Name  the  necessary  elements 
of  a joint. 

2.  Name  the  organs  of  digestion.  Name  the  dif- 
ferent juices  that  aid  in  digestion,  and  state  where 
they  are  secreted. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach? 

4.  Draw  a diagram  of  the  heart,  showing  cham- 
bers and  blood  vessels  entering  and  leaving  each. 
Give  name  of  each. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  assimilation?  By  plasma? 
By  excretion? 

6.  What  are  the  organs  of  respiration?  How  does 
oxygen  reach  the  blood,  and  what  is  its  work? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  nervous  system?  What 
are  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  nervous 
system? 

8.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  food.  How  many 
elements  are  found  in  our  food?  Which  is  the  most 
abundant? 

9.  Say  what  you  can  as  to  the  care  of  the  room 
of  a sick  person.  In  what  kind  of  diseases  is  alcohol 

. useful  as  a medicine,  and  why? 

10.  What  is  alcohol?  How  is  it  produced?  What 
part  of  the  body  is  affected  to  the  greatest  extent  by 
alcohol,  and  why? 


Will  Co.,  III.,  W.  H.  Nevens,  Co'.  Supt. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  Explain  your  method  of  teaching  beginners  to 
read. 

2.  What  work  in  numbers  may  be  done  with  first 
year  pupils? 

3.  Why  teach  language  lessons  before  grammar? 
What  kind  of  language  work  would  you  give  to  chil- 
dren in  Third  Reader? 

4.  Name  the  books  on  teaching  which  you  have 
read. 

5.  What  is  the  law  regarding  the  payment  of 
teachers’  wages?  What  is  tne  school  month?  Sched- 
ule? Register?  What  branches  are  required  to  be 
taught  in  public  schools? 

arithmetic. —90  Minutes. 

1.  Indicate  briefly  what  you  would  teach  to  a class 
beginning  numbers,  and  how  you  would  teach  it. 
Give  your  method  of  beginning  fractions. 

2.  What  principle  is  involved  in  cancellation? 
Show  why  the  divisor  is  inverted  in  division  of  frac- 
tions. 

3.  A regiment  marching  four  miles  an  hour  takes 
128  steps  in  a minute.  How  long  is  each  step?  What 
number  is  the  same  part  of  7J  that  3^  is  of  15? 

4.  (a)  (1.008-18+63A4000,  xlOOj— j = ? 

(b)  (.48^800,  x 10,000+6.4-p.08)-h125=? 

5.  If  /o  of  a farm  be  worth  $107  less  than  | of 
the  farm,  what  is  f of  the  farm  worth? 

6.  If  a cubic  foot  of  iron  were  rolled  into  a sheet 
30  inches  wide  and  Vo  of  an  inch  thick,  how  long 
would  the  sheet  be? 

7.  A certain  sum  in  6^  months,  at  8 %,  amounts 
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to  $939.  What  will  it  amount  to  in  2 years? 

8.  An  agent  bought  a piece  of  land  for  me  for 
$1500  and  sold  it  for  $1975.40,  charging  2%  commis- 
sion each  time.  What  was  my  gain  % on  the  entire 
cost  ? 

9.  In  the  87  townships  of  Oklahoma  how  many 
farms  of  160  acres  each?  What  is  meant  by  number 
and  range  of  township? 

10.  A room  18  ft  by  14  ft.  10  ft.  high.  Plaster 
fhe  ceiling,  28  cts.  a sq.  yard;  lay  the  floor,  $30  per  M; 
paper  the  walls  at  10  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 


Geography — 90  Minutes. 

1.  What  is  the  probable  weather  to-day,  and  what 
would  you  find  on  the  dinner  table  in  San  Francisco? 
Montevideo?  Alexandria?  Melbourne?  Hammer- 
fest  ? 

2.  Write  what  yau  can  of  climate. 

3.  Mention  10  animal  products  which  contribute 
largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

4.  Name  and  locate  5 cities  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  giving  approximate  latitude  and  longitude 
of  each. 

5.  What  would  be  the  principal  article  of  freight 
taken  by  railroad  from  Buffalo?  Portland,  Me.? 
Kansas  City?  Los  Angeles?  Winnipeg? 

6.  If  you  were  to  visit  the  following  cities,  men- 
tion one  object  of  great  interest  you  would  wish  to 
see:  Paris,  London,  Rome,  Athens,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Berlin,  Jerusalem,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco? 

7.  Draw,  or  sketch,  a map  of  Russia,  placing  on 
it  what  you  can. 

8.  Mention  the  great  river  valleys  of  the  world 
that  support  a large  population. 

9.  Say  what  you  can  of  governments. 

10.  Mention  the  large  colonial  possessions  which 
European  nations  have  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

U.  S.  History— 90  Minutes. 

1.  Give  brief  history  of  the  settlement  of  Con- 
necticut. 

2.  State  facts  as  to  Israel  Putnam,  General  Ma- 
rion, General  Warren,  John  C.  Fremont. 

3 Who  was  King  of  England  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution?  Who  were  his  prime  ministers? 

4.  Locate  the  following  places,  and  mention  some- 
thing of  historical  interest  connected  with  each:  York- 
town,  Wyoming  Talley,  Monterey,  Pittsburg. 

5.  Who  was  President  from  1861  to  1865?  From 
1813  to  1817?  From  1845  to  1849?  What  was  the 
leading  event  of  each  of  these  terms? 

6.  Tell  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana;  of  Alaska; 
of  Florida.  What  important  treaties  have  been  made 
with  China? 

7.  Who  commanded  the  federal  forces  at  Vicks- 
burg? At  Gettysburg?  Antietam?  Fredericksburg? 
Mobile  Bay? 

8.  AY  hat  were  the  “Blockade  Runners?”  By 
wrhom  fitted  out?  AA’hat  two  States  were  admitted  to 
the  Union  during  the  Civil  AVar? 

9.  AY  rite  at  least  five  lines  on  the  history  of  Illi- 
nois. 

10.  AYrho  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  L nited  States?  Of  Illinois?  Name  three  sources 
of  internal  revenue.  Name  5 officers  who  are  elected 
at  a town  meeting  in  this  county. 


Grammar— 90  Minutes. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  maxims: 

a.  A rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

b.  A bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

e.  Not  all  that  glitters  is  gold. 

d.  A tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

e.  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 

2.  For  third  or  fourth  reader  pupils  select  five 
good  subjects  for  composition.  Show  how  you  would 
treat  one  of  them  to  secure  the  best  results. 

3.  AVrite  and  properly  punctuate  the  heading, 
address,  and  close  of  a friendly  letter.  Of  a business 
letter. 

4.  Illustrate  the  difference  between  direct  and 
indirect  quotations. 

5.  AVrite  sentences  to  illustrate  the  difference  in 
each  pair  of  the  following  words:  in,  into;  plenty, 
plentiful;  don’t,  doesn’t;  can,  may;  less,  fewer. 

6.  Parse  rolling,  worth,  all,  handsome,  that,  in 
the  first  question. 

7.  Give  an  outline  for  the  study  of  the  pronoun. 

8.  Illustrate  all  the  ways  in  which  a noun  may- 
be in  the  nominative  case.  Objective. 

9.  Illustrate  by  sentences  the  uses  of  participles. 

10.  Illustrate  all  the  ways  of  forming  the  plurals 

of  nouns. 

Physiology — Second  Grade. 

1.  Trace  a morsel  of  food  from  the  mouth  to  the 
heart. 

2.  Name  all  of  the  organs  of  circulation.  State 
all  the  points  of  difference  between  arteries  and  veins. 

3.  State  all  the  reasons  you  can  against  the  use 
of  tobacco  and  alcoholic  liquors. 

4.  How  would  you  relieve  nose  bleed?  How 
would  you  resuscitate  a person  almost  drowned? 
AYrhat  would  you  do  in  some  cases  of  poisoning,  when 
discovered  in  time? 

5.  Say  what  you  can  of  the  skin,  its  texture, 
glands,  and  pores,  their  uses,  and  how  the  skin  may- 
be kept  in  good  condition. 

Physiology — First  Grade. 

1.  Name  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities. 

2.  Describe  the  cranium. 

3.  State  the  location,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  fol- 
lowing: cartilage,  periosteum,  hyoid  bone,  patella, 
synovial  membrane. 

4.  Explain  how  the  muscles  move  the  limbs. 

5.  State  the  difference  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary  muscles.  Give  examples  of  the  latter. 
What  is  the  effect  of  judicious  exercise  upon  the 
muscles? 

6.  AYThat  is  the  epidermis?  AVhat  are  the  uses  of 
perspiration?  YVhy  is  bathing  important? 

7.  Enumerate  the  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
AYThat  is  the  function  of  the  lacteals? 

8.  Draw  a diagram  to  show  the  course  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood. 

9.  AVftat  is  the  purpose  of  respiration?  Of  the 
sense  of  smell?  What  is  the  retina? 

10.  AVrite  briefly  upon  the  following:  Necessity  of 
ventilation,  habits  of  eating,  and  proper  food. 

11.  Questions  on  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

1.  AVhat  is  meant  by  inertia?  Momentum?  Im- 
penetrability? Specific  gravity? 
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2.  Give  the  law  of  falling  bodies.  Of  vibrations 
of  the  pendulum. 

3.  Name,  and  draw  diagram  to  illustrate,  the 
mechanical  powers.  Mention  several  practical  appli- 
cations of  each. 

4.  State  the  law  of  pressure  in  liquids.  Explain 
the  flowing  of  water  from  artesian  wells.  What  dis- 
tinction in  meaning  of  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics? 

b.  Upon  what  does  the  pitch  of  a sound  depend? 
How  is  harmony  produced?  How  do  we  hear? 

6.  Show  by  diagrams  the  meaning  of  refraction 
of  light.  Explain  the  effects  of  a convex  lens  on  the 
appearance  of  objects  seen  through  it. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  heat?  Give  one  theory. 
Mention  some  of  the  effects  of  heat. 

8.  Define  magnet.  Frictional  electricity.  Draw 
diagrams  of  galvanic  battery,  and  describe  it. 

9.  Give  principle  of  magnetic  telegraph.  Of  the 
telephone.  Mention  other  useful  applications  of  elec- 
tricity. 

10.  Explain  the  following:  Breaking  of  glass  by  hot 
water;  draft  in  a chimney;  frost;  rising  of  oil  in  lamp- 
wick;  why  alcohol  feels  cold  when  dropped  on  the 
hand;  why  ice  floats. 


Botany*. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  a plant.  Of  a flower. 

2.  State  the  use  or  function  of  the  root;  pistil; 
leaf;  seed;  anther. 

3.  Give  all  the  points  of  distinction  between  ex- 
ogens and  endogens. 

4.  Define  and  give  examples  of  biennial,  tuber, 
stolon,  compound  leaves,  umbel. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  analysis  of  a plant? 

6.  Name  the  particular  parts  of  the  following 
plants  used  for  food:  Cabbage,  apple,  potato,  cloves, 
strawberry,  onion,  wheat,  asparagus,  radish,  pumpkin. 

7.  Name  the  points  to  be  noted  in  description  of 
a leaf;  of  the  stamens. 

8.  Give  the  general  characteristics  of  the  cress 
family  (Cruciferae).  Name  5 plants  belonging  to  that 
family. 

9.  Give  the  class  and  family  of  the  following; 
Apple,  potato,  Indian  corn,  lily,  oak. 

10.  Give  reasons  for  the  study  of  botany  in  com- 
mon schools.  

Zoology. 

1.  State  the  distinctions  between  plants  and  the 
higher  orders  of  animals. 

2.  Name  the  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  give  one  example  of  each. 

3.  State  the  characteristics  of  insects. 

4.  State  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
sponge  and  the  star  fish. 

5.  State  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
horse  and  the  cow. 

6.  Define  nidification;  noto-cord;  mammal;  crus- 
tacean; pupa. 

7.  Classify  the  following:  Whale,  hornet,  squid, 
sea-anemone. 

8.  Name  5 animals,  of  as  many  orders,  not  do- 
mestic, which  are  directly  or  indirectly  useful  to  man- 
kind, and  tell  in  what  way  useful. 

9.  Name  ten  animals,  natives  of  this  region. 

10.  Describe  briefly  the  breathing  apparatus  of 
fish,  bee,  oyster,  and  horse. 


I. 

Why  dost  thou  come  at  set  of  sun, 

Those  pensive*  words  to  sav? 

Why  whip  poor  Will?— What ’has  he  done?- 
And  who  is  Will,  I pray*? 

II. 

Why  come  from  yon  leaf  shaded  hill  * 

A suppliant*  at  my  door? 

Why  ask  of  me  to  whip  poor  Will? 

And  is  Will  really*  poor? 

III. 

If  poverty’s  his  crime*,  let  mirth* 

From  out  his  heart  be  driven*; 

That  is  the  deadliest  sin  on  earth, 

And  never  is  forgiven*! 

IY. 

Art  Will  himself?— It  must  be  so; 

I learn  it  from  thy  moan*; 

For  none  can  feel  another’s  woe* 

As  deeply  as  his  own. 

y. 

Yet  wherefore  strain  thy  tiny*  throat. 

While  other  birds  repose*? 

AVhat  means  thy  melancholy*  note?— 

Thy  mystery*  disclose*! 

VI. 

Still  “Whip  poor  Will!”— Art  thou  a sprite* 
From  unknown  regions*  sent, 

To  wander*  in  the  gloom*  of  night, 

And  ask  for  punishment*? 

VII. 

Is  thine  a conscience  sore  beset* 

With  guilt1  ? — or,  what  is  worse, 

Hast  thou  to  meet  writs,  duns,  and  debt — 
No  money  in  thy  purse? 

VIII. 

If  this  be  thy  hard  fate*  indeed, 

• Ah,  well  mayst  thou  repine*; 

The  sympathy  I give,  I need — 

The  poet’s  doom*  is  thine! 

IX. 

Art  thou  a lover,  Will? — Hast  proved 
The  fairest*  can  deceive*? 

Thine  is  the  lot*  of  all  who’ve  loved. 

Since  Adam  wedded*  Eve. 

X. 

Hast  trusted*  in  a friend,  and  seen 
No  friend  was  he  in  need*! 

A common  error*— men  still  lean 
Upon  as  frail*  a reed. 
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XL 

Hast  thou,  in  seeking*  wealth  or  fame*, 

A crown  of  brambles*  won*? — 

O ’er  all  the  earth  'tis  just  the  same 
With  every  mother’s  son. 

XI I. 

Hast  found  the  world  a Babel  wide, 

Where  man  to  Mammon*  stoops* — 

Where  flourish  Arrogance*  and  Pride, 

While  modest*  Merit  droops*? 

XIII. 

What,  none  of  these? — Then,  whence  thy  pain? 
To  guess*  it  who’s  the  skill? 

Pray  have  the  kindness  to  explain* 

Why  I should  whip  poor  Will. 

XIY. 

Dost  merely  ask  thy  just  desert*? 

What,  not  another  word?  — 

Back  to  the  woods  again,  unhurt: 

I will  not  harm*  thee,  bird! 

XY. 

• But  use  thee  kindly;  for  my  nerves, 

Like  thine,  have  penance*  done: 

“Use  every  man  as  he  deserves* — 

Who  shall  ’scape  whipping?” — none! 

XYI. 

Fare  well*,  poor  Will! — not  valueless 
This  lesson  by  thee  given: 

“Keep  thine  own  counsel*,  and  confess 
Thyself  alone  to  Heaven!” 


Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection. 


1.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  poem,  carefully 
studying  each  stanza  before  paraphrasing  it. 

2.  Define  or  give  synonyms  for  all  words  that 
are  marked  with  stars. 

3.  Give  the  diacritical  marking  and  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  following  words: 


5.  Babel. 

6.  desert. 

7.  penance. 

8.  heaven. 

words  that  are  mispro- 


1.  dost. 

2.  suppliant. 

3.  poor. 

4.  driven. 

Add  to  this  list  any  other 
nounced  by  any  member  of  the  class 

4.  Make  a list  of  the  derivative  words  in  this 
poem,  and  analyze  and  define  them. 

5.  Explain  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  each 
of  the  following  words: 

1.  poverty’s.  5.  ’tis. 

2.  another’s.  6.  mother’s. 

3.  poet's.  7.  who’s. 

4.  who’ve.  8.  ’scare. 

6.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 

7.  How  many  stanzas  in  this  poem?  What  is 
a stanza? 

8.  How  many  verses  in  each  stanza?  What  is 


a verse? 

9.  What  verses  of  each  stanza  rhyme?  What 
is  rhyme? 


10.  Make  a list  of  the  words  that  rhyme  and 
tell  in  each  pair  whether  the  rhyme  is  perfect  or 
imperfect  What  is  perfect  rhyme?  Imperfect 
rhyme? 

11.  In  each  pair  of  words  that  rhyme,  tell 
whether  the  rhyme  is  single  or  double.  What  is 
single  rhyme?  Double  rhyme? 

12.  Encourage  pupils  to  read  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  whip-poor-will  by  showing  them  how 
to  use  the  zoologies  and  books  of  reference.  Cre- 
ate an  interest  by  giving  some  facts  in  reference 
to  it;  as:  (a)  “As  to  size  the  whip-poor-will  is 
smaller  than  the  dove.”  (b)  “The  notes  of  the 
whip  poor- will  are.  three,  and  have  a fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  syllables  whip-poor-will , and 
hence  its  name.”  (c)  “During  the  day  the  whip- 
poor-will  sleeps  upon  the  ground,  or  on  fallen  trunks" 
of  trees,  or  on  low  branches,  and  may  often  be 
approached  to  within  a few  feet  before  it  flies.” 
(d)  “If  disturbed  the  whip-poor-will  will  carry  off 
its  eggs  or  young  in  its  capacious  mouth  to  another 
locality.”  (e)  It  is  said  that  the  whip-poor-will 
always  sits  with  its  body  parallel  to  the  branch  on 
which  it  alights.” 

13.  Write  the  story  of  the  poem  in  the  form  of 
a dialogue  carried  on  between  the  poet  and  the 
whip-poor-will. 

14.  Wrhat  lesson  did  the  whip-poor-will  give  the 
poet? 

15.  Write  a biographical  sketc  of  George  P. 
Morris  and  read  all  selections  from  him  given  in 
your  reader. 


*-  A''“GEO RG E P.  MORRIS.-'1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8'— * 
1802—1864. 

1.  George  P.  Morris,  a popular  American  song- 
writer and  journalist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  10,  1802.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  Xew 
York,  where  he  began  his  literary  career  at  the  age 
of  fifteen. 

2.  In  1823,  in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Wood- 
worth,  he  established  the  “ New  York  Mirror ,”  in 
which  X.  P.  Willis  and  Theodore  Fay  were  after- 
ward associated,  and  which  was  discontinued  in 
1842.  In  1843  Morris  and  Willis  began  the  publi- 
cation of  the  “ New  Mirror ,”  and  in  1844  of  the 
“ Evening  Mirror ,”  a daily  paper.  In  1845  he  es- 
tablished alone  a weekly  journal  called  the  “ Na- 
tional Press,'’’  the  title  of  which  was  changed  in 
1846  to  that  of  the  “ Home  Journal,"  when  Willis 
again  joined  him. 

3.  As  a journalist  Morris  was  sprightly  and 
entertaining,  though  as  a poet,  and  more  particu- 
larly as  a song  writer,  he  acquired  his  chief  repu- 
tation. Among  the  many  fine  songs  that  proceeded 
from  his  pen,  “ Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,"  “ We 
were  Boys  Together"  “ My  Mother's  Bible,"  “ Whip- 
poor- Will,"  etc.,  achieved  immense  popularity,  and 
millions  of  copies  of  them  have  been  circulated. 
He  died  in  Xew  York,  July  6,  1864. 


Always  remember  that  to  educate  rightly  is 
not  a simple  thing,  but  a complex  and  extremely 
difficult  thing — the  hardest  task  that  devolves  upon 
adult  life. — Herbert  Spencer. 
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-^EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT.^ 


Conducted  by  R.  F.  Davison,  Decatur,  HI. 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  to  above 
address. 

We  have  not  yet  received  a solution  to  problem 
No.  3 in  the  March  number  of  The  News,  and  only 
give  two  others  for  solution  this  month. 

J.  A.  B.,  Millersville,  111.,  solves  No.  1,  as  follows: 

If  the  annual  payment  is  $1,  the  amount  due  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  year  will  be  $1.  $l-5-$1.07=$  .934, 

due  at  beginning  of  5th  year  +$1,  annual  payment’ 
=$1,934,  amount  due  at  the  end  of  the  4th  year. 

$1.934-5-$1.07=$1.808+$l=$2.808,  due  at  the  end 
of  the  3d  year. 

$2.808=$1.07=$2.624+$1=$3.624,  amount  due 
at  the  end  of  2d  year. 

$3.624-5-$l.07=$3  387-(-$l =$4,387,  amount  due' 
at  the  end  of  1st  year. 

$4.387-5-$1.07=$4.10,  principal  at  beginning. 

Since  the  principal  is  $1500— 

$4.10;$1500::$1:  x,  from  which  a?=$365.85.  (This 
gives  a little  too  much,  owing  to  decimal  dropped, 
but  is  accurate  as  far  as  decimal  is  carried,  and  the 
surplus  is  less  than  2 cents). 

W.  N.  M.,  Olmstead,  111.,  solves  No.  3 as  follows: 

Let  £c=a  side  of  the  triangle. 

Then  (1)  x vAA  altitude  of  the  triangle. 

~2~ 

And  (2)  x 2 V3=area  of  the  triangle,  or  160  square 
4 

rods. 

Prom  (2)  a?=  19.222  rods. 

Then  in  (1)  altitude= 16.6462  rods. 

By  geometry  it  is  shown  that  the  diameter  of  the 
greatest  circle  inscribed  in  an  equilateral  triangle 
equals  § of  the  altitude  of  the  given  triangle. 

f of  16.6462  rods  = 11.0975  rods,  diameter  of 
circle. 

f n.0975j  x3  i4i@_96.7752  square  rods,  area 
of  circle. 

W.  N.  M.,  Olmstead,  111.,  also  sends  correct  solu- 
tions to  problem  No.  1 and  No.  4. 


d f = cf  — ab,  = 5.86  rds.,  ( d to  f). 
Vl06.122-f-5.862  =106.24  rds.,  or  a to  f. 


106.24  : 5.86  ::  24.54  : (1.35),  or  e to  f. 

V24.542~l-352  =24.16  rds.,  or  e to  h. 

-4A6x  (4.29+1,35)  = 68.1312  sq.  rds  , the  tri- 
angle e g h. 

X 1.35  sq.  rds.  = 16.308  sq.  rds.,  the  trian- 
gle e f h. 

68.1312— 16.308=51  8232  sq.  rds.,  the  triangle  f 
g h,  or  field  No.  2. 

21.48+37  34  xi06. 12+160=19  506  acres. 

C.  E D , Alton,  III. 

We  have  a correct  solution  to  problem  No.  4,  bv 
H.  J.  S.,  Rushville,  Neb. 

W.  L.  D.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  sends  a neat  illus- 
trated solution  to  problem  No.  3. 

J.  A.  B.,  Millersville,  111.,  and  V.  B.  W.,  Forres- 
ton,  111.,  send  diagram  and  analysis  of  the  sentence 
given  in  April  News. 

We  give  diagram  by  J.  A.  B.  after  Rigdon’s  method. 

DIAGRAM. 


you, 


are — what 


(or) 


you  can 


be, — what 


but — outlaws? 


power 

remains 

the 

of- 

while 

—England ! 

Cut 


off 


from — hope 


all 


of — clemency, 
royal  I 


J.  A.  B.,  Millersville,  111. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ABOVE  SENTENCE. 

This  is  a compound,  complex,  interrogative  sen- 
tence, of  which  “you  are  what”  is  the  first  clause,  and 
“you  can  be  what”  is  the  second  clause,  which  are 
connected  by  the  conj.  “or,”  understood.  “You”  is 
the  subj.  of  the  first  clause,  and  “are  what”  is  predi- 
cate. “You”  is  the  subj.  of  the  second  clause,  and 
“can  be  what”  is  the  pred.  “You,”  in  both  clauses,  is 
mod.  by  “cut,”  a complex  adj.  el.  of  the  first  class. 
’‘Cut”  is  mod.  1st  by  “off,”  a simp.  adv.  el.  of  the  first 
class;  2d  by  “from  hope,”  a complex  adv.  el.  of  the 
second  class.  “Hope”  is  mod.  1st  by  “all,”  a simp, 
adj.  el.  of  the  first  class;  2d  by  “of  clemency,’  a com- 
plex adj.  el.  of  the  second  class.  “Clemency”  is  mod. 
by  “royal,”  a simple  adj.  el.  of  the  first  class.  “Are” 
and  “can  be”  are  mod.  by  “while  power  remains,”  a 
complex  adv.  el.  Of  the  third  class,  of  which  “power” 
is  the  subj.  and  “remains”  is  the  pred.  “Power”  is 
mod.  1st  by  “the,”  a simp.  adj.  el.  of  the  first  class;  2d 
by  “of  England,”  a simple  adj.  el.  of  the  second  class. 
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“Remains”  is  mod  by  “while,”  a simple  adv.  el.  of  the 
first  class,  which  also  connects  it  with  the  principal 
clauses.  “What”  in  each  clause  is  mod.  by  “but  out- 
laws,” a simp.  adj.  el.  of  the  second  class. 

CRACK  PROBLEMS. 

1.  The  light  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river 

is  242  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  How  far 
can  it  be  seen  at  sea?  P.  M. 

2.  A cone  is  2’0  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
60  feet  in  altitude.  How  far  from  its  base  must  it  be 
cut  to  divide  it  into  two  equal  volumes? 


HISTORY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


By  J.  F.  Wicks,  Decatur,  111. 

(During  May  or  Eighth  Month  the  history  of  the 
State  is  to  be  studied.  See  outline  on  page  66  of 
Course  of  Study.  The  work  outlined  for  Illinois  is 
suggestive  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  study  of  any 
State.  — Editor . ) 

OUTLINE. 


Mound  Builders. 

Indians. 

Florida, 1543. 

Virginia, 1606. 

Louisiana, 1682. 

Virginia, 1763. 

County  of  Illinois, 1779. 

Xorthwest  Territory, ,..1787. 

Territory  of  Indiana, 1800. 

Territory  of  Illinois, 1809. 

State  of  Illinois, 1818. 


TIIE  MOUND  BUILDERS. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  Illinois  can  be  traced  here 
and  there  by  earth  mounds,  by  stone  implements,  and 
by  other  relics  of  their  work.  Many  mounds  are 
found  along  the  Mississippi,  Fox,  and  Rock  rivers. 
In  the  “American  Bottoms”  are  scores  of  mounds  of 
different  sizes  and  forms.  At  Cahokia  is  one  that 
covers  six  acres  and  it  is  estimated  to  contain  20,000,- 
000  cubic  feet.  Almost  over  the  entire  state  are  found 
arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  awls,  axes,  knives,  etc. 
Archaeologists  have  many  times  dug  into  and  explored 
these  mounds  to  find  specimens  of  their  art.  They 
have  found  bones,  tools  of  flint  and  copper,  many 
stone  weapons,  and  carved  work  in  great  quantities, 
such  as  pipes,  vases,  pitchers,  beads,  etc.  These  peo- 
ple selected  the  best  farming  country  in  America  for 
their  homes,  and  such  sites  for  their  structures  as 
civilized  men  select  for  their  great  cities,  viz:  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee.  They  were  farmers, 
no  doubt,  judging  from  their  location;  hunters  and 
warriors  from  their  weapons;  religious  from  their 
altars,  temples,  and  idols;  and  they  worked  in  stone, 
shells,  and  copper,  as  shown  by  specimens.  This  in- 
teresting subject  must  be  left,  for  space  forbids. 

INDIANS. 

The  Illinois  Indians,  composed  of  several  families 
numbering  all  told  12,000  strong,  were  located  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  state.  The  different  families 
were  the  Kaskaskias,  Cahokias,  Tamaroas,  Michi- 
ganies,  and  the  Peorias.  The  Saxes,  Foxes,  and  Kick- 
apoos  warred  with  them  and  drove  them  southward. 


These  Indians  were  friendly  to  the  French  and  assist 
ed  them  in  their  wars  and  explorations.  When  the 
English'  obtained  control,  the  Indians  sold  out,  moved 
west  again  and  again,  until  what  now  remains  of 
them  may  be  found  on  a reservation  in  Kansas  and 
Indian  Territory.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Illinois 
and  locate  the  Indian  tribes  by  writing  the  name  on 
the  portion  occupied  by  each.  Tell  of  the  Indian 
legends,  of  stories  connected  with  Illinois,  of  their 
habits  and  customs,  and  their  treatment  by  the  whites. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  Indian  chiefs  names:  Black 
Partridge,  Black  Bird,  Shabbona,  Black  Hawk,  White 
Hair,  South  Wind,  Pipe  Bird,  Sun  Fish,  Great  Speaker, 
Little  Sauk,  etc. 

FLORIDA. 

The  Spanish  claims  extended  northward  indefi- 
nitely. By  the  explorations  of  De  Soto,  and  the  re- 
ports of  his  followers,  this  name  has  been  sometimes 
applied  to  territory  as  far  north  as  Illinois. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  grant  of  land  given  by  King  James  to  the 
London  Company  embraced  the  southern  portion  of 
this  state,  while  that  of  the  north  was  claimed  by  the 
Plymouth  Company. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  French  explored  this  region  first  and  named 
it  Louisiana  in  honor  of  their  King.  Mobile  was  the 
first  capital  and  D’Artaquette  its  first  governor.  Cro- 
zat,  Cadillac,  and  others  followed.  The  famous  Mis- 
sissippi Company,  under  John  Lewis’  management, 
came  next.  By  him  Ft.  Chartres  was  built,  the  strong- 
est fortification  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Ere  the 
buoble  burst  Illinois  enjoyed  a population  of  over 
5000  white  people. 

In  an  outline  map  locate  the  following  French 
forts  and  settlements:  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Prairie  du 
Rocher,  Forts  Chartres,  St.  Louis,  St.  Phillip,  and 
Creveceour. 

Trace  by  dotted  lines  the  routes  of  Marquette, 
Hennepin,  LaSalle,  and  Joliet  on  the  map. 

Tell  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers:  Mermet  of  Kaskaskia, 
Marest  of  Peorai,  Charlevoix,  Binneteau,  and  others. 

VIRGINIA. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
this  region  became  a portion  of  territory  controlled 
by  the  Virginia  Colony.  This  did  not  last  long. 

THE  COUNTY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  County  of  Illinois  was  formed  in  1779,  with 
Patrick  Henry  as  its  first  governor. 

NORTH  WEST  TERRITORY. 

By  the  famous  compact  of  1787  this  territory  be- 
came separated  from  the  colonies.  Marietta  was  the 
capital  and  Gen.  Authur  St.  Clair  the  governor. 

Review  “The  Ordinance  of  1787”’  and  explain 
how  and  why  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining such  provisions  as  it  contains. 

TERRITORY  OF  INDIANA. 

When  Ohio  was  ready  for  statehood  the  remain- 
ing portion  west  of  the  Wabash  river  was  known  un- 
der the  above  name.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  the  first 
governor. 

TERRITORY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

In  1809  this  territory  was  formed,  with  Hinkm 
Edwards  as  first  governor.  Kaskaskia  was  the  cap- 
ital. 
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ILLINOIS. 

In  April,  1818,  the  bill  passed  admitting  Illinois 
as  a state.  Shadrach  Bond  was  elected  governor  and 
Pierre  Menard  lieut.  governor.  Yandalia  was  select 
ed  for  the  capital  for  twenty  years.  The  first  session 
of  the  state  legislature  met  in  Ivaskaskia. 

KEY  WORDS. 

1.  Starved  Rock. 

2.  Buffalo  Rock. 

3.  “Suckers.” 

4.  “River  Divine.” 

5.  Hennepin  Canal. 

6.  The  Black  Laws. 

7.  The  Trembling  Lands. 

8.  Earthquake  of  1811. 

9.  “The  Teacher  Explorer.” 

10.  “Latter  Day  Saints.” 

11.  South  Sea  Bubble. 

12.  First  Hewspaper. 

13.  “The  Long  Knives.” 

14.  Rangers  and  Block  Houses. 

15.  Indian  Graves. 

Continue  at  pleasure.  Use  as  topics  for  exercises 
like  the  following: 

STARVED  ROCK. 

This  rock  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Illinois  river,  and  it  occupies  the  site  of  old  Ft.  St. 
Louis,  which  La  Salle  built.  It  commemorates  the 
last  tragedy  of  the  Illinois  Indians.  Weakened  by 
internal  quarrels  and  diminished  in  numbers,  the  en- 
tire tribe  was  warred  upon  by  the  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  and  Miamis.  Outnum- 
bered and  worsted  in  a conflict  on  the  prairie,  they 
retreated  to  this  bluff,  where  an  attack  could  be  easily 
repulsed.  The  allies  encamped  round  about,  provis- 
ions failed,  and  rather  than  surrender  to  their  ene- 
mies these  Indians  starved  themselves  to  death.  A 
hotel  crowns  the  summit  now,  the  American  flag 
floats  above,  and  many  tourists  visit  it  every  year. 

BUFFALO  ROCK. 

Buffalo  Rock  is  a bluff  on  the  Illinois  river  in 
La  Salle  county,  not  far  from  Ottawa.  The  name 
was  obtained  from  the  practice  of  the  Indians  decoy- 
ing the  buffaloes  to  this  promontory  and  driving  them 
over  the  bluff.  This  was  one  of  the  favorite  modes 
of  capturing  buffalo. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Whom  did  the  Indians  call  “Black  Gown”? 

2.  Who  was  called  “The  Father  of  Louisiana”? 

3.  What  Illinois  Indian  Chief  once  visited  France? 

4.  Where  is  Monk's  Mound?  What  use  was 
made  of  it? 

5.  How  much  did  the  first  state  legislature  cost? 

6.  What  places  did  LaFayette  visit  in  Illinois? 

7.  Where  is  “The  Cave-in-Rock”? 

8.  What  was  “The  Great  Bird  of  Alton”? 

9.  What  did  the  Peoria  Indians  receive  for  their 
land? 

10.  What  Colonies  owned  the  North  West  Ter- 
ritory? 

11.  For  what  Indian  Chief  did  the  whites  buy 
land,  build  a house,  and  supply  with  food  during 
his  life? 

12.  What  fort  stood  where  Rock  Island  stands? 
Peoria? 


13.  What  explorer  died  while  at  prayer? 

14.  Of  what  did  Father  Hennepin’s  outfit  consist? 

15.  Who  was  LaSalle’s  historian? 


ANSWERS. 

1.  Father  Marquette,  who  wore  a black  gown. 
Hennepin  wore  gray. 

2.  Bienville. 

3.  A Chief  named  Chicago. 

4.  Monk’s  Mound  is  a few  miles  from  East  St. 
Louis  It  is  one  of  the  great  mounds  and  an  old 
landmark  in  the  great  American  Bottoms.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  several  monks  lived  there 
in  an  early  day.  It  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of  grad- 
ing the  streets  of  East  St.  Louis. 

5.  $13.50. 

6.  Shawneetown  and  Ivaskaskia. 

7.  On  the  Mississippi  river,  some  miles  above 
Shawneetown.  It  was  the  hiding  place  of  a band  of 
robbers. 

8.  A picture  on  the  river’s  bluff,  near  Alton.  It 
was  10  to  12  feet  high  and  20  to  25  feet  from  the  tips 
of  the  wings.  In  1845  it  passed  from  view,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  elements.  The  Indians  have  a 
legend  concerning  it. 

9.  $2,000  in  goods  and  12  years’  annuity  of  $300. 
The  treaty  was  signed  at  Edwardsville,  Sept.  25,  1818. 

10.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vir- 
ginia. 

11.  Shabbona. 

12.  Ft.  Armstrong.  Ft.  Clark. 

13.  Father  Marquette. 

14.  Parkman  says:  A coarse  gray  capote,  a peaked 
hood,  a cord  of  St  Francis,  a rosary,  a crucifix,  and  a 
portable  altar  strapped  on  his  back. 

15.  Father  Hennepin. 

OUTLINE  FOR  BIOGRAPHY. 


“Teacher  Explorer,” 
Father  Hennepin. 


f Born  1640— Belgium. 

Died  1701— Holland. 
Boyhood—  Education. 
Manhood — Profession. 
Teacher — Chaplain. 

Priest  — Explorer. 

^ Author — of  two  books. 

Recollet  Friar. 

Order  of  St.  Francis 

1675—  Quebec. 

1676 —  Ft.  Fontenac. 

1678 —  LaSalle  Expedition. 

1679—  Ft.  Crevecour,  111. 

1680—  Captured  by  the  Sioux;  named  St.  Antho- 
ny Falls;  rescued  by  Duluth. 

1684— Published  his  account:  1st.  “Description 
of  Louisiana.”  2d.  “The  New  Discovery  of  a Vast 
Country  situated  in  America.” 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 


By  C.  H.  Sylvester,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

There  is  hardly  a child  under  twelve  who  is  not 
an  embryo  flower- worshipper,  and  if  the  teacher  allows 
the  spring  to  pass  without  stimulating  this  passion 
into  activity,  he  is  marvelously  negligent.  Pupils 
like  to  watch  for  the  first  blossom,  keep  a record  of 
the  appearance  of  the  species,  and  see  who  can  dis- 
cover the  largest  number  of  kinds.  But  one  need 
not  wait  for  the  flowers  out  of  doors. 


SPUING  FLOWERS. 
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As  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone  he  can  walk  into  the 
woods  and  chop  from  the  frozen  ground  a few  hepa- 
tica  (liverwort)  roots  whose  large,  persistent,  three- 
lobed  leaves  will  show  where  the  bud  is  hiding.  These 
he  can  plant  in  a box  in  the  window  and  soon  little 
woolly  heads  will  appear  and  open  their  lovely  sepals, 
pale  lavender,  pink  or  white.  These  give  place  to 
small  heads  of  fruit,  each  in  its  three  leaved  cup,  and 
lastly  the  hairy  new  leaves  will  come  into  sight.  There 
is  something  fascinating  in  this  cycle  of  life.  One 
should  not  throw  away  The  plant  but  should  set  it  out 
in  a damp  and  shady  place  w,here  it  will  live  and  be 
pretty  for  many  a spring  to  come. 

If  one  cannot  get  hepaticas,  willow  branches  will 
develop  their  pussies,  poplars  will  wave  their  tassels, 
and  hazels  will  soften  their  hard  pendants  which  have 
withstood  the  cold  of  winter,  and  will  shower  their 
pollen  on  the  minute  scarlet  pistils  that  come  from  re- 
mote buds  to  receive  it.  It  is  a luxury  to  watch  the 
life  coming  into  the  apparently  dead  twigs  under  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  school-room,  and  the  moisture 
from  the  glass  of  water  into  which  the  broken  stems 
have  been  placed. 

IVhen  the  buds  begin  to  burst  and  the  flowers  to 
bloom  outside,  then  the  school-room  should  be  as  full 
of  cheer  as  all  nature  is.  There  is  such  a world  to  see 
and  so  short  a time  to  see  it  in.  Look  and  admire, 
wonder  and  exclaim,  speculate  and  inquire,  but  don’t 
teach — don’t  teach  the  children  a thing.  When  they 
ask,  answer  by  all  means,  if  you  can.  If  they  want 
names  for  the  plants  and  you  can’t  give  them,  let  the 
children  invent  appropriate  ones.  But  I say  again 
don  t try  to  teach  a single  fact — let  the  facts  alone, 
they’ll  teach  themselves.  Converse,  show  relations, 
make  comparisons,  describe  habitats  and  uses.  But 
above  all,  attract  the  children  to  the  world  of  beauty  in 
each  new  flower  by  allowing  it  to  lighten  up  your  own 
countenance  and  excite  yourself  to  admiration.  We 
must  all  be  learners  ourselves,  watching  closely,  seeing 
all  we  can.  The  children  will  notice  us  examining  the 
plants  as  though  we  loved  them,  and  then  we  have 
begun  our  success,  for  interest  is  contagious.  With 
out  speaking  a word,  I have  caused  the  roughest, 
coarsest,  and  least  impressionable  boy  to  examine  a 
flower  attentively  by  simply  going  repeatedly  to  it  and 
looking  at  it  with  interest  myself. 

Material  is  not  lacking.  If  there  is  a rocky  hdl 
with  a south  or  west  slope,  almost  as  soon  as  the  snow 
is  gone  the  pasque  flower  is  seen  warmly  wrapped  in 
his  grav  pea-jacket,  which  some  bright  day  he  will  open 
and  disclose  its  delicate  lavender  lining  lying  next  his 
golden  heart.  Blossom  first,  leaves  next,  then  the  big 
head  of  long-tailed  achenia  for  fruit  is  the  order  of 
things  here  the  same  that  we  saw  in  the  hepatica? 
Damp,  open  woods  will  f urnish  both  wood  and  rue 
anemones  or  wind  flowers.  The  former  is  not  half 
appreciated,  because  its  modest,  blushing,  little  down- 
cast face  is  nearly  hidden  in  the  big,  spreading  invo- 
lucre. The  slender  root-stock  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem  is  worth  seeing,  as  are  the  fascicled  roots  of  the 
other  plant.  If  the  woods  are  very  damp  they  may 
produce  false  rue  anemones  (isopyrum)  which  strongly 
resemble  the  rue  anemone  but  is  far  prettier  and  more 
graceful.  Its  roots  are  long  and  matted  and  covered 
with  queer  little  nodules.  These  all  belong  to  the 


great  crowfoot  family  that  always  moves  on  the  first 
of  May. 

The  comparison  of  the  different  kinds  of  violets 
would  make  an  hour  go  pleasantly,  as  in  many  locali- 
ties it  is  possible  to  get,  without  difficulty,  a half-dozen 
species.  Perhaps  some  one  may  be  lucky  and  find 
dog-tooth  violets,  which  of  course  are  not  violets  at 
all,  but  beautiful  little  lilies,  each  single  blossom  hang- 
ing gracefully  on  a stem  that  rises  from  between  two 
broad,  glossy  green  leaves,  sometimes  blotched  with 
purple.  The  flower  may  be  bluish- white  or  yellow;  in 
the  former  case  the  leaves  ought  to  be  green,  in  the 
latter  they  may  be  mottled.  As  a matter  of  fact,  both 
species  disobey  orders  and  frequently  have  spotted 
leaves,  and  the  yellow  adder’s  tongue' sports  those  of 
immaculate  green.  It  is  from  a very  deep  bulb  that 
this  bit  of  royalty  comes,  and  it  sadly  objects  to  being 
torn  from  its  chosen  home. 

Nothing  repays  study  better  than  the  Dutch- 
man’s breeches.  How  we  would  rebel  and  call  that 
most  pure  and  delicate  thing  the  squirrel  corn,  if  Mr. 
Gray  had  not  been  so  unkind  as  to  restrict  the  latter 
name  to  a species  we  are  not  so  apt  to  find.  But  it  is 
interesting  in  its  scaly  bulbs,  its  many  divided  leaves, 
its  two  minute  sepals,  its  peculiar  petals — why,  one 
can  keep  children  talking  for  days  about  it  and  its 
coarser  and  more  showy  relative,  the  bleeding-heart. 

Is  the  soil  dry  and  inclined  to  be  sandy?  Then 
buttercups  of  several  species,  gay  yellow  puccoons, 
and  the  long,  purple  spikes  of  the  wild  lupine  are 
available.  Probably  the  brilliant  painted- cup  will 
make  whole  fields  scarlet  or  yellow,  for  to  spite  the 
botanists  this  wild  Indian  warrior,  as  we  used  to  call 
it,  persists  in  some  localities  in  being  totally  and  irre- 
vocably yellow.  The  last  plant  is  apt  to  favor  swampy 
places  or  low  meadows,  though  it  is  not  particular  if 
it  has  plenty  of  sun.  With  it  can  usually  be  found 
one  or  more  varieties  of  the  lady’s  slipper,  too  well 
known  to  need  praise.  One  could,  without  difficulty, 
make  a list  of  fifty  species  of  attractive  flowering 
plants  that  are  available  in  almost  any  locality  before 
the  middle  of  June.  But  there  is  little  advantage  in 
that.  It  is  not  so  much  what  we  use  to  bring  about 
the  thing  we  wish  as  that  we  use  something.  We 
ought  to  refuse  nothing,  however  insignificant;  some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  early  plants  are  the  least 
attractive  at  first  glance.  Moreover  if  the  plant,  weed 
though  it  be,  is  brought  by  a pupil,  it  shows  that  we 
are  accomplishing  the  very  thing  for  which  we  strive, 
the  inculcation  of  the  habit  of  observation. 

A person  can  purchase  at  a nominal  cost  plenty 
of  books  that  will  help  him  to  demolish  every  speci- 
men and  destroy  all  its  beauty  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  and  will  tell  him  ail  essential  facts  in  the 
most  apt  and  pertinent  way.  It  is  well  to  buy  a bot- 
any for  one’s  own  improvement,. but  let  him  remem- 
ber that  a text-book  has  a passion  for  getting  in 
between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  Science  is  not 
wanted;  facts  are  not  wanted  in  the  lower  classes;  it 
is  love  of  nature  and  an  appreciation  of  its  beauties 
that  come  only  from  contact  with  it  that  we  must 
teach,  so  that  when  the  child  is  grown  and  the  years 
press  upon  him  he  will  know  how  and  where  to  go  to 
the  fountain-head  of  rest  and  recreation. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS’  COLUMN 


■^COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS’  COLUMN.^ 


If  County  Superintendents  will  favor  us  with  copies  of  circulars 
which  they  issue  from  time  to  time,  we  may  select  and  publish  items 
from  that  may  be  helpful  to  other  Superintendents.  Information  in 
reference  to  the  grading  of  the  country  schools  is  especially  desirable. 

SECTIONAL  MEETINGS  OF  COUNTY 
S UPERINTENDENTS. 

Office  of  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield,  III.,  March  16,  1892. 

To  the  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois : 

Pursuant  to  a resolution  passed  by  your  Associa- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting,  December  31,  1891,  and 
ever  ready  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  and 
of  school  officers,  I take  pleasure  in  again  inviting  you 
to  those  meetings,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  so 
helpful  to  all  concerned.  The  attendance  in  1891  was 
encouraging,  though  some  did  not  attend.  Let.  us 
make  an  effort,  this  year,  to  bring  all  into  line  for  the 
promotion  of  harmony  and  strength  in  our  work.  The 
superintendents  of  long  experience,  as  well  as  those 
new  in  the  office,  can  only  be  mutually  assisted  by  an 
exchange  of  thoughts. 

Among  the  questions  presenting  themselves  for 
discussion,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
more  prominent: 

1.  Some  features  of  the  annual  report. 

2.  Visitation  of  schools;  the  Superintendent’s 
duties  and  opportunities. 

3.  Institute  instructors;  competency  and  fitness 
for  the  work. 

4.  Legislation  affecting  the  county  superintend- 
eney  and  the  teachers. 

Various  other  questions  of  importance  and  of 
general  or  special  interest,  will  form  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion. It  is  expected  that  you  will  study  the  ques- 
tions enumerated  beforehand,  and  think  of  such  other 
matters  as  will  contribute  to  solve  difficulties.  A re- 
lation of  actual  occurrences,  and  how  they  have  been 
met,  will  be  of  value. 

The  following  places  and  dates  are  given,  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  ail.  Please  notify  me  at  once,  by 
means  of  the  slip  attached,  at  what  place  you  wish  to 
attend : 

May  11 — Carbondale;  Reception  Room  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University. 

May  12 — East  St.  Louis;  City  Court  Room. 

May  13 — Olney;  County  Superintendent’s  office. 

May  17 — Decatur;  County  Superintendent’s  office. 

May  18 — Galesburg;  County  Superintendent’s 
office. 

May  19 — Chicago;  County  Superintendent’s  office. 

Beginning  at  9 o’clock  at  each  place. 

I attach,  also,  slip  on  which  you  may  inform  me 
of  the  time,  place,  and  duration  of  your  institute,  as 
well  as  the  conductors  and  instructors  selected. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Raab, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Marshall  Co.,  S.  Dak. — Co.  Supt.  Mrs.  A.  C. 
LaDue  says:  “1  think  both  the  Manual  and  monthly 
examinations  have  been  a great  help  to  our  schools.” 


Adams  Co.,  Pa.— In  a recent  letter  Co.  Supt. 
Thornan  says:  “We  have  made  a grand  beginning 
and  feel  assured  that  seed  has  been  sown  that  will 
soon  germinate  and  yield  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Our 
County  or  Pinal  Examination  was  held  at  Gettysburg, 
April  16,  and  thirty-seven  applicants,  recommended 
by  teachers,  presented  themselves  for  examination. 
The  examination  was  largely  attended  by  teachers, 
pupils,  directors,  and  friends  of  education.  All  were 
curious  to  know  what  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tion would  be,  and  I feel  safe  to  say  that  every  per- 
son went  away  pleased,  and  especially  the  applicants, 
as  they  worked  earnestly  and  with  the  assurance  that 
they  could  do  the  work  that  was  assigned  them  The 
highest  average  in  class  was  94#  and  the  lowest  61# 
This  was  better  than  I expected,  and  I feel  quite  pos- 
itive that  few  thought  that  such  would  be  the  result. 
At  the  close  of  the  examination  encouraging  addresses 
were  made  by  Profs.  E.  E.  Taylor  and  D.  W.  Baker.” 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 

The  summer  term  of  the  Christian  County  Teach- 
ers’ Institute  will  be  held  in  the  High  School  building, 
Taylorville,  commencing  July  11th,  and  continue  two 
weeks. 

A.  C.  Butler,  C.  M.  Parker,  and  E.  A.  Gastman 
will  have  charge  of  the  class  work. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Institute 
we  will  this  year  introduce  music  as  a part  of  the  reg- 
ular work  for  the  first  week.  Prof.  Greene,  of  Peoria, 
will  take  charge  of  this  work.  He  will  give  regular 
lessons  as  the  other  classes  during  the  day,  and  in  ad- 
dition will  give  an  hour  each  morning  before  the  reg- 
ular opening  exercises,  and  also  in  the  afternoon  after 
the  usual  closing  hour.  This  plan  is  adopted  because 
Prof.  Greene  can  only  be  with  us  the  one  week. 

The  subject  of  music  in  our  schools  is  one  we 
have  too  long  neglected,  but  we  hope  now  to  make 
amends  by  such  a vigorous  study  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  music  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  up  as  a 
part  of  our  school  work. 

For  reasons  that  seem  to  me  to  be  good  ones,  I 
have  decided  to  hold  this  institute  much  earlier  than 
heretofore.  I hope  that  our  teachers  will  all  arrange 
to  be  in  attendance  the  entire  term.  The  work  of  in- 
struction will  be  arranged  specially  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  Course  of  Study  or  Manual  in  the 
schools.  This  will  enable  young  teachers  to  study  its 
use  before  entering  their  schools. 

Outlines  of  the  work  will  be  forwarded  to  each 
teacher  before  the  opening  of  the  session. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 

Taylorville,  April  25,  1892. 


MONTHLY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Monthly  examination  questions  for  the  summer 
months  will  not  be  sent  out  from  the  office,  but  teach- 
ers are  requested  to  prepare  their  own  questions  as 
they  finish  each  month’s  work.  These  examinations 
need  not  be  reported  to  me  each  month,  but  you  will 
make  them  the  basis  of  your  final  report  at  the  close 
of  your  schools,  and  for  closing  up  the  record  you 
leave  for  your  successor.  R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 

Taylorville,  April  25,  1892. 

(Continued  on  page  26.) 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


A new  volume  of  The  Century 
will  begin  in  May  with  a number  of 
unusual  interest.  Three  important 
serial  features  will  be  commenced 
in  this  number,  namely:  Senor  Cas- 
telar’s  “Life  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus;” “The  Chosen  Talley,”  a novel 
of  western  life  by  Mary  Hallock 
Foote;  and  the  series  of  articles  de- 
scribing the  architectural  features 
of  the  World’s  Fair,  which  a well 
known  architect  is  to  contribute. 

Harmonized  Melodies. 

“The  Tune  the  Old  Cow  Died  on” 
may  not  be  classic,  but  there  are  lots 
of  people  who  like  to  make  merry 
singing  it,  and  others  of  the  same 
sort.  Then  there  are  singers  whose 
taste  runs  to  sentimental  songs,  and 
still  others  who  are  never  so  well 
pleased  as  when  they  can  gather 
around  the  instrument  and  join  in 
some  hymn  full  of  religious  fervor. 
It  is  not  often  that  a singing  book 
to  suit  all  tastes  is  compiled,  but  a 
new  volume  containing  four  hun- 
dred selections  has  just  made  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  publishing  house 
of  F.  Trifet,  408  Washington  street, 
Boston,  Mass , which  comes  prettv 
near  filling  the  bill.  It  will  please 
members  of  lodges  and  social  organ- 
izations. as  well  as  family  circles,  by 
the  variety  and  availability  of  the  ^ 
pieces  for  their  use.  Nothing  like 
it  at  the  [trice  has  ever  before  been 
published,  for  it  contains  not  merely 
the  words  and  the  melody,  but  all  the 
parts  are  given,  harmoniously  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Blake,  the 
Boston  composer,  and  the  400  songs 
named  in  the  contents  are  complete, 
words  and  music.  Copies  in  paper 
covers  cost  60  cents,  and  those  in 
board  covers  $1,  and  on  receipt  of 
the  price  they  will  be  mailed,  post 
free,  to  any  address. 

A Great  easiness  College  in  Chi- 
cago. 

A Training  that  is  L seful  in  Preparing  Young 

Men  and  Women  for  Success  in  Life. 

T oung  men  and  women  go  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  attend  the 
Bryant  & Straiten  Business  College 
at  Chicago,  which  is  this  year  enjoy 


ing  the  largest  patronage  in  its  en- 
tire history.  In  this  great  institu- 
tion— the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world — young  people  find  every  pos- 
sible facility  they  could  desire  in  the 
line  of  practical  business  training 
and  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
A thorough  preparation  in  either  of 
these  excellent  courses  affords  a 
ready  introduction  to  pleasant  em- 
ployment, and  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  are  placed  in  prof- 
itable positions  by  this  great  institu- 
tion every  year.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  on  account  of  the  great 
World's  Fair  business  will  be  brisker 
in  Chicago  during  the  next  two  years 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  wiil  therefore 
be  more  opportunities  for  getting 
good  business  positions  as  book- 
keepers, stenographers,  etc.  Busi- 
ness firms  are  supplied  with  compe- 
tent help  upon  application.  Call  at 
college  office  for  magnificent  112 
page  catalogue  9JxT2  inches  in  size, 
illustrated  with  30  elegant  full-page 


engravings,  or  address  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  College,  Wash- 
ington street,  corner  Wabash  ave., 
Chicago,  111.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin. 


The  complete  novel  in  Lippincotfs 
Magazine  for  May,  “The  Golden 
Fle,ece,”  is  a curious  medley — inte- 
resting and  exciting.  All  depart- 
ments of  this  most  excellent  maga- 
zine are  fairly  sloshing  over  with 
good  and  seasonable  productions 
from  its  corps  of  able  contributors, 
while  its  editorial  pages  have  a spicy, 
spring  flavor  quite  refreshing. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May 
partakes  strongly  of  the  freshness 
of  glorious  spring-time,  but  with  its 
army  of  blooming  contributors  it 
couldn’t  well  be  otherwise.  Several 
valuable  papers  of  great  interest,  as 
well  as  letters,  stories,  poetry,  and 
reviews  complete  a strong  number 
of  this  standard  magazine.  No  fam- 
ily should  be  without  it. 


SUMMER  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL,  at  the  I 
Ec'ectic  Shorthand  College,  34  and  36 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  111.  Send  | 
for  circulars. 

D.  F.  HAYMES,  President. 


CALLAHAN’S 

Outlines  and  Experimental  Work  in 

BOTANY, 

By  J.M. Callahan,  Prof,  of  Sciences, 

Southern  Indiana  Normal  College, 
MITCHELL,  IND. 

This  new  help  has  been  prepared 
by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting pupils  in  the  study  of  some  of 
the  most  important  and  easily  ob- 
served facts  concerning  tbe  structure , 
growth,  and  work  of  plants , to  suggest 
methods  of  study,  and  to  aid  teach- 
ers in  assigning  lessons. 

It  contains — 

1.  A Complete  Outline  of  the  Plant,  with 

topics  systematically  arranged. 

2.  Flower  Object  Lessons,  with  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions,  showing 
the  pupil  how  to  examine  some 
of  the  most  common  plants,  and 
to  observe  them. 

3.  Experimental  Wont.— Fifty  practical 

exercises,  which  will  lead  pupils 
to  work  and  to  do  their  own 
thinking  by  earning  facts  which 
are  placed  within  their  reach. 
This  work  is  just  out,  having  been 
prepared  especially  for  use  in  spring 
classes.  Price,  25  cents. 

J.  M.  Callahan,  Mitchell,  Ind. 


DRAWING  * DESIGNING. 

* 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


* 

Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  have 
acquired  the  art  of  designing  by 
home  study  from  the  Geometri- 
grapii  book  of  designs  and  instruc- 
tions. A nickel-plated  combination 
Drawing  Instrument  with  each 
book.  Sent  by  mail  for  25c,  postal 
note,  by 

W.  B.  GRIFFITHS, 

351  Broadway,  New  York. 


| HOME  STUDY% 

FOR  TEACHERS.! 

H Thorough  instruction  given  by  S 
I mail.  Our  review  and  method| 
I course  is  liked  best  by  teachers! 

and  those  preparing  to  teach.  Tu-  j 
Jition  for  a 10  weeks’  course  $2.50.1 
I Special  discount  of  60  per  cent,  al- 
I lowed  first  teacher  joining  in  each  I 
I locality.  Send  stamp  for  particu-  i 
| Jars. 

| Note— We  had  50  students  in  1889;  700 
I in  ’90:  nearly  2000  in  ’91,  and  will  have! 
| about  4000  in  ’92.  Address 
I American  Correspondence  College, 

| S.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

J We  also  teach  Shorthand  and  Pexman 
” SHir  successfully  by  mail. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS. 


SUMMER  NORMAL,  TAYLORVILLE,  ILL. 


Our  readers  in  Christian  county  and  others  who 
are  near  enough,  who  are  preparing  for  First  or  Sec- 
ond Grade  Certificates,  and  also  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  admission  into  the  Township  High  School, 
will  receive  with  delight  the  announcement  that  the 
favorably  known  and  able  Professors,  D.  Frank  Faw- 
cett, instructor  in  the  Township  High  School,  and  B. 
Frank  Replogle,  principal  of  the  East  School,  Taylor- 
ville, HI.,  are  to  conduct  a Summer  Normal,  consist- 
ing of  a term  of  six  weeks,  commencing  Tuesday, 
May  81st. 

This  is  a rare  opportunity  to  obtain  Normal  in- 
struction. Prof.  Replogle  is  a graduate  from  the 
State  Normal.  Prof.  Fawcett  holds  diplomas  from 
two  or  more  institutions.  In  a circular  issued  by 
them  recently  they  state  that  it  is  their  aim  to  do  the 
most  thorough  professional  work  that  can  bp  done  in 
the  limited  time.  That  in  the  Normal  Department 
especial  attention  will  be  given  to  many  of  the  per- 
plexing subjects  teachers  so  frequently  encounter  in 
their  work,  and  that  it  will  be  so  outlined  that  teach- 
ers may  pursue  the  work  in  the  future. 

They  also  announce  that  illustrative  lessons  in 
primary  work  will  be  given  throughout  the  term  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  them.  In  short, 


it  is  to  be  a regular  Normal  School.  At  the  close  of 
the  term  Prof.  Butler,  Sup’t  of  the  Township  High 
School,  will  hold  an  examination  for  entrance  into  the 
High  School  for  those  who  desire  to  take  it. 

Full  information  may  be  had  by  addressing  either 
of  the  conductors.  . • 


SCHOOL  REPORT. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  East  School,  Pana, 


111.,  for  March,  1892: 

Days  taught 23 

Total  enrollment 544 

Average  number  belonging 517 

Average  daily  attendance 466 

Percent  of  attendance 90 

Cases  of  tardiness 7 

Minutes  lost  by  tardiness 22 

Neither  absent  nor  tardy 186 

Visitors 35 


W.  T.  Gooden,  Principal. 


Adams  Co.,  Ill — The  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Adams  County  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at 
Clayton,  April  14th  and  15th. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

The  Cash  Grocer  of 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

Offers  to  the  Public  the  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock  of 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensware, 

Wooden  ware,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at 
Prices  that  Defy  Competition.  You  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  call  and  get  Prices  before  mak- 
ing your  purchases.  No  Credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  Book-keeper  to  pay,  but  Goods  sold  on  Close 
Margin  and  entire  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

3_i.  Ft.  HEDRICK, 

Near  First  National  Bank.  Taylorville,  111. 

Teachers,  Scholars,  and  Parents 

When  you  desire  to  buy  BOOTS,  SHOES  and 
RUBBERS  of  any  kind  or  style,  you  can  find  just 
what  you  want  at 

JOHN  REED  & SONS’ 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  Hlinois. 

Who  make  a specialty  of  GOODS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 
and  keep  nothing  but  goods  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Warranted  to  be  just  as  rep- 
resented. Call  and  See 
tbe 

LUDLOW  $3  SHOE. 


To  introduce  a series  of  valuable 
educational  Avorlcs  the  above 
Will  be  sent  io  ail  applicants 


R19  JAMES  P.  DOVJNS,  PUBLISHER, 

243  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAMS--  -Finest  line  in 
Christian  county.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  call 
or  write  for  prices.  First-class  work  guaranteed. 

A.  O.  MURPHY, 

The  Job  Printer,  Post-office  Block, 
Taylorville,  111. 

The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

TRAINS  CARRYING  PASSENGERS  LEAVE  TAYLORVILLE. 


Going  East. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  ex.  Sun 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a.  m. 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom.  ex.  Sun 7:55  p.  m. 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.  daily 9:27  p.  m. 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11:02  p.  m. 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3:00  p.  m. 

Going  IVest. 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:36  a.  m. 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  a.  m. 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday 7:24  a.  m. 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00  p.  m. 

No.  5,  St.  Louis,  Express,  ex.  Sunday.  . . . 3:41  p.  m. 

No.  71,  Freight  except  Sunday 8:25  a.  m. 


Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection  made 
to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Fr’t  & Ticket  Agent. 

Taylorville,  Illinois. 
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m THE  SCHOOL  ROOM.. 


In  this  department  is  given  specimens  of  actual  school-room 
work,  which  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  teachers  and  pupils.  Con- 
tributions are  solicited;  but  all  should  remember  that  the  space  for 
this  department  must  of  necessity  be  limited,  and  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble to  publish  all  articles  received.  Send  nothing  but  neat,  carefully 
prepared  work.  Have  pupils  use  a good  grade  of  paper,  write  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper.  Give  name,  age,  name 
of  county  and  state,  and  name  of  teacher. 

Paraphrase  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

By  Jos.  L.  Craig,  age  15,  Macon  Co.  Ill , T.  A. 
Funk,  teacher. 

1.  Can  you  see,  by  the  morning’s  light,  the  star- 
spangled  banner  with  its  wide  stripes  and  clear  stars, 
which  through  all  the  dangerous  fight,  waved  so 
bravely  over  the  fort,  that  we  watched,  and  which  we 
proudly  saluted  at  the  last  gleam  of  day?  Through 
all  the  night,  the  glaring  rockets  and  bursting  bombs 
in  air,  told  us,  that  our  flag  still  floated  over  the  brave 
and  free  man’s  land. 

2.  What  is  that,  which  the  fitful  breeze  partly 
hides,  partly  reveals,  as  it  blows  over  the  high  hill  on 
that  dimly-seen  shore,  through  the  morning’s  mists, 
where  the  enemy’s  proud  army  silently  rests?  Now 
the  first  ray  of  the  dawn’s  light  strikes  it,  and  the 


star-spangled  banner  is  reflected  in  full  splendor  on 
the  stream. 

3.  The  army,  that  boasted  the  horrors  of  war 
would  leave  us  neither  a home  nor  a country,  has  paid 
for  its  foul  deeds  with  its  blood.  No  shelter  could 
keep  the  mercenary  or  slave  from  retreat  or  a gloomy 
grave. 

4.  When  freemen  brave  the  destruction  of  war 
for  their  beloved  homes,  they  should  be  rewarded  with 
triumph  and  peace,  and  should  praise  the  Almighty 
Power,  that  has  made  and  kept  our  nation  “one  and 
inseperable.”  We  must  triumph  then  for  our  cause 
is  rightful,  and  our  motto  is,  “In  God  is  our  trust.” 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  shall  wave  long  and 
triumphantly  over  the  brave  and  free  man’s  home. 


Paraphrase  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

By  Fanny  L.  Yates,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  Maggie  H. 
Young,  teacher. 

Oh,  please  tell  me  if  the  brilliant  banner  at  twi- 
light is  still  waving  o’er  the  dangerous  battle  grounds. 
The  troops  which  were  so  bravely  watching,  were  hid- 
den behind  mounds  and  the  rocket’s  light  and  bombs 
bursting,  proved  through  the  night  that  the  flag  was 


CalesmeN 

U WANTED.  II 

Salary  or  Commission  Paid  Weekly 

Steady  work;  reliable  stock,  outfit  free;  no 
experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and  tes- 
timonials. [Refer  to  this  paper.] 

J.  B.  NELLIS  & CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN  WANTED! 

W To  sell  NURSERY  STOCK.  We 

grow  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  old  and 
new.  W e replace  all  stock  that  dies,  and  guar- 
antee satisfaction.  Highest  salarv  or  commis- 
sion from  the  start.  Write  for  terms. 

H.  E.  HOOKER  CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


gALESMEN 


WANTED! 

Traveling  and  local,  to  sell  our  choice  NUR- 
SERY STOCK.  Fast-selling  specialties  in 
Hardy  Fruits,  etc.  Splendid  outfit  free.  Steady 
employment  guaranteed.  Your  pay  weekly 
Write  for  terms 

GERMANIA  NURSERY  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“Seeing  is  Believing:.” 

And  a good  Lamp  must  be  sim- 
ple; when  it  is  not  simple  it  is 
not  good.  Simple , Beautiful , 
i't ood — these  words  mean  much, 
but  to  see  The  “Rochester”  will 
impress  the  truth  more  forcibly. 

All  metal,  tough  and  seamless, 
and  made  in  three  pieces  only, 
it  is  absolutely  safe  and  unbreak- 
able. Like  Aladdin’s  of  old,  it 
is  indeed  a “wonderful  lamp,” 
for  its  marvelous  light  is  purer 
and  brighter  than  gas  light,  soft- 
er than  electric  light,  and  more  cheerful  than  either. 

Look  for  this  lamp— “The  Rochester.”  If  the  lamp 
dealer  hasn’t  the  genuine  Rochester,  and  the  style  you 
want,  send  to  us  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  and 
we  will  send  you  a lamp  safely  by  express— your  choice 
of  over  2,000  varieties  from  the  largest  lamp  store  in  the 
world.  Rochester  Lamp  Co.,  42  Park  Place, 
“THE  ROCHESTER.”  New  York  Citv. 


The  BRYANT  & STRATTON 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Aye.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World \ 

BUSINE88,  ENGLISH  and  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 

WRITE  FOR  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


P 


CIVIL  COVERNMT 

of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction, 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,- 60 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 
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still  waving  o’er  the  homes  of  the  great  men  and  the 
land  of  the  free.  On  the  shore  hardly  seen  through 
the  deep  fog  where  the  foes  are  silently  slumbering. 
Now  I can  see  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  half  hidden 
o’er  the  steep  banks  is  still  waving  in  the  morning’s 
sunshine  on  the  stream.  Oh,  say,  forever  may  it  freely 
wave.  I think  that  the  troops  who  were  attending 
the  battle  which  were  loudly  declaring  are  now  all 
dead.  There  was  no  shelter  to  protect  them  from  the 
fight,  and  their  blood  and  foot  marks  are  now  washed 
out.  I think  the  showy  banner  will  always  wave  over 
them  and  the  free.  Liberty  shall  now  stand  between 
the  battles  in  war  and  their  homes.  They  must  con- 
quer for  to  gain  their  victory  and  peace.  Now  Heaven 
may  pray  the  Power  this  has  made  us  a government 
and  this  is  our  motto.  And  in  triumph  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  will  always  wave  o’er  the  free  and 
the  battle  grounds. 


Paraphrase  of  the  Spider  and  the  Fet. 

By  Orlan  F.  Baughman,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

1.  There  lived  in  a funnel  shaped  house,  a cun- 
ning spider.  Who  happened  to  meet  a fly  one  dav, 
and  like  all  hungry  spiders  determined  to  have  him 
for  a dinner,  and  entreated  him  to  assend  into  his 
parlor;  but  the  fly  objected. 

2.  Then  the  spider  tried  another  plan  to  trap  the 
insect,  and  began  to  pity  him  and  that  he  must  be 
tired  after  flying  so  high,  and  wanted  him  to  recline 
on  his  “pretty  couch.”  The  fly  said  he  would  not,  if 
he  did  he  would  not  wake  up  again. 

3.  The  spider  invited  the  fly  to  take  tea  with  him. 
The  spider  said  he  had  an  ample  store  of  knicknacks 
for  the  fly.  The  fly  said  he  knew  what  he  had  and 
would  not  sup  with  him. 

4.  The  spider  commenced  to  palaver  by  saying, 
that  the  fly  had  such  beautiful  wings  and  brilliant 


Academy  for  builders  and  drafts- 
men, 827  Chouteau  ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Boys  taught  any  trade.  Plans  for  buildings  of 
any  kind  promptly  prepared.  H.  Maack,  Prin. 

NEW  TYPEWRITERS! 

the  International. 

Nos.  1 and  2. 


Warranted  Indestructible  Alignment. 

No.  1 has  capital  shift  and  key- 
board nearly  like  the  Remington 
No.  2. 

The  New  No.  2 is  a double  key- 
board machine.  These  machines  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  efficient  in  execution  of  all  the 
numerous  competitors  in  the  type- 
writing field. 

PRICE, 

Either  Style  Key-Board,  $100.00. 

A beautiful  line  of  Cabinets  al- 
ways on  hand.  Second-hand  ma- 
chines taken  in  exchange,  and  for 
sale. 

WANTED — A good,  smart  man  in 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  through- 
out the  entire  world,  to  act  as  our 
local  agent ; our  terms  to  agents  are 
the  most  liberal  of  any  in  the  type- 
writing field.  Manufactured  by  the 
PARISH  M’F’G  CO., 

Parish,  New  York. 
Address  all  correspondence  to 

W.  T.  BROWNRIDGE, 
Supervisor  of  Agents, 

2 Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


.Boston, 

New  York, 
Los  Angeles, 
Portland. 


THE  KEY  to  the  SITUATION 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES, 

106-108  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 

B.  F.  CLARK,  Manager. 

Supt.  E A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  111.,  Nov.  14,  1891.  “During  the  past 
two  years  1 have  had  several  business  transactions  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Clark. 
I takepleasure  in  saying  that  everything  has  been  done  in  a thoroughly 
straightforward  and  business  like  manner.  / am  willing  to  trust  him.” 

HULL’S  NEW  FREE-HAND  DRAWINGS 

Are  now  ready.  A sale  of  over  500,000  sets  of 
Hull’s  drawings  indicate  that  they  have  proven 
a blessing  to  the  teacher  and  a wilderness  of 
delight  to  the  children.  The  drawings  can  be 
cut  out,  pasted  upon  card- board,  and  given  to 
the  pupils  to  draw  each  day,  thus  giving  vari- 
ety to  each  for  the  entire  year.  Teachers  who 
teach  Language  Object  Lessons  or  Primary 
Reading  will  find  these  drawings  invaluable. 
7 sheets,  210  drawings,  for  25c.  Address  H.  A. 
Hull,  eastern  manager,  Shelton,  Nebraska.  A 
silver  quarter  can  be  sent  safely  if  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

Hull's  Free-hand  and  Geometric  Drawing  Book,  55  pages,  over  300 
pictures.  This  is  a complete  manual  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
drawing,  giving  special  instruction  to  teacher  and  pupil  with  each  pic- 
ture. Sections  devoted  to  primary,  intermediate,  the  grammar  and  high 
school;  also,  a complete  system  of  jrnper  folding,  showing  how  to  form 
any  geometric  figure.  35c. 

Hull's  Physiology  is  a complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  including  the 
history  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  It  also  gives  special  in- 
struction to  the  teacher  how  to  draw  the  different  organs  and  parts  of  the 
body.  This  saves  expensive  charts  and  is  more  successful  in  results.  30c. 

Hull's  Self-Instruction  Book-Keeping.  Do  you  wish  to  learn  the  en- 
tire subject  of  book-keeping  for  60c?  It  can  be  done  at  home  as  com- 
pletely as  at  any  commercial  college.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  now  fill  responsible  positions  who  have  learned  the  entire  subject 
from  Hull’s  system.  Can  you  not  do  the  same?  If  you  have  trouble 
with  papers  we  aid  you  free.  Send  60c  for  sample  copy. 

Hull's  Examination  of  School  Teachers  Fifty  Years  Ago.  The  most 
original  and  amusing  publication,  not  excepting  “Deestrict  Skule,”  ever 
produced.  It  will  be  found  just  the  thing  for  exhibitions,  entertain- 
ments, and  public  benefits.  Characters  selected  from  any  community. 
Send  25c  for  sample  copy.  Address  all  orders  for  Hull’s  publications  to 
H.  A.  Hull,  Shelton,  Nebraska,  Eastern  Manager. 
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eyes,  and  if  he  choosed  to  do  so  he  might  step  in  and 
behold  his  likeness  in  a beautiful  glass  which  he  al- 
ways kept  in  his  parlor.  The  fly  now  took  his  de- 
parture and  said  he  would  return  some  other  time. 

5 The  spider  withdrew  to  devise  some  other  plan 
to  ensnare  the  fly,  so  he  spon  a web  and  spread  his 
board  for  a feast,  and  flattered  the  fly  on  being  so 
beautiful. 

6 The  fly  listened  to  the  spider’s  adulation,  and 
conceited  himself  on  his  good  looks,  kept  drawing 
nearer  when  the  spider  seized  the  fly,  pinioned  and 
dragged  him  into  his  lair. 

7.  Now  all  good  people  who  read  this  discourse, 
never  heed  trifling,  foolish,  false  praising  words,  and 
banish  all  evil  thoughts  from  your  mind.  And  don’t 
be  flattered  like  this  fly. 

Paraphrase  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

By  Sherman  Herbert,  age  13,  Knox  Co.,  HI.,  Mary 

O.  Newton,  teacher. 

1.  Watch,  when  the  sun  comes  up,  and  see  if  you 
can  see  our  flrg  waving  over  the  fort.  The  bursting 


of  the  bombs,  and  the  flash  of  the  rockets  made  me 
sure  that  it  was  there  in  the  night.  Does  it  truly 
wave  there  yet?  ■ 

2.  What  flag  is  that  floating  over  the  fort  on  the 
shore  where  the  foe  are  sleeping?  I can  just  barely 
see  it  through  the  mist.  Is  it  our  flag,  or  the  enemy’s. 
Now  the  sun  is  beginning  to  shine  and  we  can  see  the 
flag’s  reflection  on  the  water  of  the  river.  ’Tis  the 
star-spangled  banner,  may  it  wave  over  the  land  for 
a long  time! 

3.  Where  is  that  army  who  boasted  that  they 
could  take  the  fort  in  a little  while?  Their  blood  has 
paid  for  the  damage  they  have  done,  and  they  have 
fled,  for  they  could  not  find  any  refuge. 

4.  May  it  always  be  like  this  when  freemen  shall 
fight  for  their  homes  and  their  freedom.  As  we  have 
been  blessed  with  victory  and  peace,  we  should  praise 
the  Power  that  has  blessed  us.  Then  we  must  con- 
quer for  our  cause  is  just;  and  our  motto  is,  “In  God 
we  trust.”  And  our  flag  shall  wave  in  triumph  over 
our  land. 


Education  is  the  generation  of  power. — Pestalozzi. 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS. 

Any  teacher  sending  two  names  of 
percons  who  are  likely  to  attend  a 
business  college,  in  the  near  future, 
to  the  Springfield  (111.)  Business 
College,  will  receive  by  return  mail 
a 15-inch  hard  wood,  brass  edge  rule, 
divided  into  16th  inches.  Mention 
The  School  News  when  writing. 


Et^You  Need  Some  of  These 

HELPS  FOR  TEACHERS 

AND — 

STUDENTS. 


1.  Outlines  of  U.  S.  History,  with 
Notes. 

A valuable  help  to  teachers  and  students  of 
Hi-tory,  and  to  persons  preparing  for  exami- 
nation on  this  branch.  Much  attention  is  giv- 
en  to  “causes  and  results. 11 

“Best  in  the  market.’’— [Intelligence,  Chi- 
cago. ’ 

“Very  popular."— [Indiana  School  Journal. 
Price,  25  cents. 

2.  Outlines  of  Geography,  25c. 

With  notes,  important  matter,  and  dues- 
tions  ’ H ° 


3.  Outlines  of  Civil  Government,  25c 


History,  nature,  and  operation  of 
ernment  in  a systematized  form. 


our  gov- 


4.  Outlines  of  Physiology,  - 25c. 

5.  Outlines  and  Experimental  Work 

in  Physiology,  - . 50c. 

“Complete  and  suggestive.1' 

6.  Outlines  and  Experimental  Work 

in  Botany,  - - . 25c. 


M ith  flower  object  lessons 
The  hundreds  of  these  books  sold  eact 
mon*  j i1**^-**  that  they  are  popular 
Address, 

J.  M.  Callahan,  Publisher, 
Mitchell,  Ind. 


—PENSIONS.^- 

THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  En- 
titled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  depend- 
ent whose  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  ser- 
vice are  included.  If  you  wish  your  claim 
speedily  and  successfully  prosecuted,  address 

JAMES  TANNER 

Late  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


^TEACHERS,  PDPILS,  AND  PARENTS® 

Should  Know  that  Chapman’s 

KING  OF  OILS! 

WILL  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut, 
or  Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Every 
well-regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
hottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON, 
Taylorville,  111. 

Established  Widely  Known  and 


rairomzea 


LOOU-  fi.  MIRIAM  COYRIERE, 

Teacher's  Agency 

Room  14,  150  Fifth  Ave  , 
c'hr;  20( th  St.,  New  York  City 

Eligible  teachers  promptly  provided  for  uni 
versities,  colleges,  schools,  families.  Teacher; 
supplied  with  positions.  Circulars  of  gooi 
schools  supplied  to  parents.  School  propert1 
rented  and  sold.  Best  of  references  furnished 
Please  Mention  This  Paper. 


— -B  XT  XT 


Oscillating  and  Vibrating 

SEWING  MACHINE. 


QUIET,  RAPID,  and  DURABLE, 
THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Agents  wanted.  Call  bn  or  ad- 
dress The  Singer  Mfg.  Co., 

249  N.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  111. 

Z:  T.  Pope,  Agent. 


“ROOFING 


/'’♦UM-ELASTIC  ROOFING  FELT  costs  on- 
iy  $2.00  per  100  square  feet.  Makes  a 
good  roof  for  years,  and  any  one  can  put  it  on. 

Gum-Elastic  Paint  costs  only  60  cents  per 
gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  $4.50  for  5-gal.  tubs. 
Color  dark  red.  Will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron 
roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  Try  it. 

Send  stamp  for  samples  and  full  particulars. 

GUM  ELASTIC  ROOFING  CO., 

39  & 41  West  Broadway,  New  York. 

Local  Agents  Wanted. 


THE 

•^American  Systems 

OF 


SHORTHAND. 


TO  supply  the  increasing  demand 
for  stenographers,  schools  of  short- 
hand and  type-writing  hav  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  business  colleges  now  hav  a “de- 
partment of  shorthand.”  A number 
of  systems  ar  taught,  but  that  of 
Benn  Pitman  is  more  generally- 
used  than  any  other  in  this  coun- 
try, and  may  be  called  the  “Amer- 
ican system.” 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education , Wash- 
ington, I).  C.,  for  the  Year  1887 - 88, 
page  927. 

For  catalog  of  shorthand  publica- 
tions by  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome 
B.  Howard,  address 

The  Phonographic  Institute, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS. 


TO  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Mfl^ThoffP°pe  Manufacturin«?  Company,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  offers  as  a prize  a Columbia  Expert  Bicycle 
(this  machine  is  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  used  by 
Stevens  m his  bicycle  tour  around  the  world),  to  any 
teacher  who  may  be  the  first  to  inform  then!  of  any 

fact  whlch  may  appear  in  any  school 
book  studied  in  this  country  under  the  authority  of 

,c°mailttee-  The  error  must  be  one  that  is 
taught  in  the  lessons  and  not  a mere  typographical 
mistake,  or  an  error  inadvertently  made  in  spelling  or 
grammar.  Disputed  points  of  history  will  no^be 
considered  errors  in  this  offer.  Communications  on 


this  subject  must  be  addressed  to  the  “Department  of 
Education,”  Pope  Manufacturing  Company 

TO  CELEBRATE  AMERICA'S  DISCOVERY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 

in“lrooWvn1n°F^fPartment  °f  SuPerm  ten  dents,  held 
bv  Dr  W T 1R  f ebruf/’ a resolution  was  introduced 
Edi  ViJo  T'  Harns>  United  states  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  regard  to  a celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  to  be  held  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  whole  country  Oct.  12  1892 
he  resolution  stated  that  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendents indorsed  such  a scheme  and  asked  teach- 

successd°  a 1 m their  P°Wer  t0  make  the  celebrati°n  a 


normal  summer  schools” 

-OF 

AND  SCIBN OH3. 


UJt' 

MATHEMATICS 

SIX  WEEKS’  SESSION  BEGINS 
Monday,  27tli  June,  at  Normal  University. 
SSTSend  for  Circular.  EDWD.  MANLEY,  Normal,  111. 


I 


R U LOCATED? 


tpioma* 

FnnravrW  an  A I J i 


Engraved.  New  and  special  deskns  to  order. 
-Handsome  Idbograpbcd  Blank  Diplomas  in.' 
p,  . t ..■s^Maplecf  to  any  school.  Diploipaj  fillD. 
Rate  Ofporlarb,  buildings,  eie,  ready  for  Hie  prinrer/e*iaveJ» 
direcl  frorp  pbolograpb.  or  from  Dcn-anrfmk 


Rtsoh 
tor  reft 


a,  City  of  Quca^i 


1 F,^T’  fLEWS  HELP  YOU-  We  have  hun- 
I dreds  of  good  vacancies  for  primary,  inter- 
mediate, and  grammar  grade  teachers,  and  for 
high  school  assistants,  for  many  of  which  we 
have  no  candidates.  Write  for  Hand  Book  and 
blank.  Registration  low.  Address 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
Elmhurst,  111. 


Attention, 

TEACHERS!. 

1 want  agents  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  to  take  orders  for  my  guaranteed 
ST nrsery  Stoclt.  Lively,  hustling  teachers 
can  command  good  salaries  and  get  their  mon- 
ey every  week.  Write  me  for  terms  and  terri- 
tory at  once.  Have  been  a teacher  myself  and 
have  a fellow-feeling.”  E.  O.GBAHAM, 
Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  STAND  ON 

CEREMONY.  A permanently  helpfn]  Sum 

^eLN°amaL,  Keview  for  exiLinaUon-flm 

or  second  grade— study  correct  methods  oh 
serve  primary  teaching,  or  take  Kindergarten 
work  under  best  instructors.  OnW  noima 
school  basing  its  academic  work  on  the  State 
Course  of  Study.  Delsarte,  Calisthenics  and 
i"1**  Grants  a Certiftcate  of  Attah, 
ments  Reference  Library : Boating  and  Fish- 
piveJi  Takes,  and  Islands.  Every  com- 
fort and  advantage.  Moderate  Cost 

TEACHERS’  SOMMER  NORMAL, 

laeon,  Illinois. 


C.URICKE.TTS,  CHICAGO, 


black  beauty, 


The  flew  South  Teachers’  Bureau, 

0^,M^ROfE,E<^EISANA’  "Peks  the  mem- 
l.  8hlp  of  good  Teachers  from  Illinois, 
e have  many  Illinois  Teachers  in  this  sec- 
tion  and  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply 
in  TevJ«e  imany.  hlgh-salaried  vacancies  to  fui 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Arkan- 
eas  Registration  fee  $1.00.  Send  for  blanks. 
Address  New  South  Teachers’  Bureau, 
Monroe,  Louisiana 


First  Winter  term  opens  Nov.  10,  1891.  Second  Win- 
ter term  opens  Jan.  19,  1892.  Regular  Course  Prennrn- 
tafy ’ T?acbers’>  Scientific,  Classic,  Music,  instrumen- 
tal and  vocal  Shorthand  and  Type-writing  Book- 
keeping and  Commercial  Law. 

BEFORE  ENTERING  ANY  SCHOOL , STUDENTS  ARE 
REQUESTED  TO  NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  PARTICULARS 

per  mills  and  the  National  so  ldfere’  feme  arenoin  "i?,  ’ !’  Pa' 

lted  by  thousands  annually.  (8)  The  el’ectricP  strooi°f  !I?terest  W' 
miles  long,  runs  to  the  college,  making ^it  possible An 7’  tni"e 
reach  any  part  of  the  city  in  a few  minutes  ffll  AlUhl  students  to 
plied  with  furnished  rooms  for  fifty  cents  a wee/flpl  lTr  8Jf  .BnP’ 
this  gives  students  the  best  fuel  In  the  world  fr’el  thn^  h£ht  f.ree’ 
the  trouble  of  building  fires  and from 

most  enough  money  to  pay  their  tnittnn  QqHoVtA-  cana  Polnti  a] 
Tuition  eight  dollars  perVrm  of  ten  weeks  «in*ngUarailteed 

ffifaas:  'l“" 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

N ORTH  D IXON  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  MUSIC, 
* ~ Language,  Elocution,  and  Delsarte  will 
continue  through  the  summer,  affording’une- 
qualed  advantages  to  teachers  who  wish  to  Pre 

FnT  VnL?™  ■ W0£k  in  Pnblic  School.  Draw- 
ing, Vocal  Music,  Penmanship,  or  Elocution 
For  information,  address  the  Principal 
____ Mbs.  D.  H.  LAW,  Dixon,  III, 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Does  your  School  need 

FURNITURE, 

blackboards, 

DICTIONARY, 

maps,  charts, 


OR 


Write  me  for  Terms. 


GLOBES? 

I can  and  will  furnish  any  of 
these  on 

Better  Terms ! 

....  Than  any  one  who  handles  them  in  small  quan- 
tities. Address, 

F'.  E»ALV-XE»S02Sr  Decatur 


111. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 
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■HfflTO  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS.-*- 


The  many  letters  of  appreciation  of  The  School  News  and  our 
supplementary  Reading,  published  from  month  to  month,  are  neither 
bought,  begged,  nor  stolen.  We  always  give  the  full  address  and  date- 
We  notice  that  some  of  our  conte mpor-aries  omit  these ! 

Kansas  City,  Wyandotte  Co.,  Kan.,  Mar.  16,  1892 

I get  many  good  things,  which  I appreciate,  from  The  School 
^'ew8-  E-  F.  Taylor,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

T ,,  , Kingman,  Kingman  Co  , Kan.,  Mar.  21, 1892. 

I am  well  pleased  with  your  leaflets  and  think  that  I can  dispose 
of  a number  to  my  teachers.  Ella  Kinsey,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

T „ , Sturgeon  Bay.  Door  Co.,  Wis.,  April  23,  1892. 

. . 1 am  ver>'  well  pleased  with  The  School  News.  Each  number  com 
tains  many  valuable  suggestions 

W.  L.  Damkoehler,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

■k,  , , , Butler,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  2,  1892 

grander  work  can  be  given  pupils  than  the  study  of  your  choice 
rhieCi|l^f 8 f°r  SuPPIelnentary  Reading.  Your  suggestive  points  give 
lesarfil^88  an  excellent  outline  to  follow  in  the  preparation  of  their 
lessons.  Ceo.  H.  Marshall,  Prin.  Schools, 

I can  cheerfully  recommend  The5  School" N^via’s^fng^he  heft 
and  most  practical  school  journal  T have  ever  taken.  ° 

Electa  A.  Adams. 

The  School  News  is  a wide-awake  and  practical  magazine  for 

- «■*  "ssnVs? 


Hardin,  Coles  Co.,  111.,  April  11,  1892. 

of  thaMmfrn!iinUIi>ber  °f  TI‘e  NeWu  *8  ,one  of  the  best,  practical  issues 
J0Urlial-  11  comes  to  our  hands  every  month  and  is  the  first 
among  several  other  papers  to  receive  our  attention.  Success  to  The 
rseW8'  Norman  R.  Curtis. 

Tho  vr  l ®ummer  Hi*],  Pike  Co.,  111.,  April  15,  1892. 

the  School  News  has  been  a valuable  aid  in  my  school  work. 

Hattie  Hubbard. 

r , , Hume,  Edgar  Co.,  Ill  , April  14,  1892. 

1 take  several  good  journals,  but  The  School  News  is  my  favorite. 

J.  B.  Williams. 

. XT  Edinburg,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  April  18,1892. 

1 he  School  News  is  a grand  paper.  1 cannot  do  without  it. 

Kate  Ross. 

T , , „ Lintner,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  April  22,  1892. 

it  r thmt’u?-11  readmgThe  School  News  and  am  well  pleased  with 
it.  I think  it  is  a great  help  both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  May  Mills. 

m,  w , Mt-  Vernon,  Jefferson  Co.,  III.,  April  25,  1892. 

nm.tw  r e"fa  18  a valuable  aid  to  anyone  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
one  that  I will  not  be  without.  D.  Walter  Potts,  Prin.  Schools. 

Th_  <s„l  i xt  Dillon,  Tazewell  Co.,  III.,  April  25,  1892 

oar,  T f Schoo.l  News  was  a great  help  to  me  in  the  school-room  i 
can  only  give  it  words  of  praise.  L.  M.  Hafliger.  1 

I find  the  Sehooi  XT  Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill  Mch.  26,  1892. 
ionrnal  r reh,dS  h News  my  S^atest  help.  1 think  it  is  the  best 
journal  I read.  Hettib  KettknrINg. 

r.,a  t e , Lenzburg,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  11.  1892 


What 

Is 


The  Library  of  American  Literature  _ 

ItwiH  payyou  to  find  out  by  writing  to  C.  LWEBSTEB  & CO.,  67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  B 


„ ByE,C.8ted- 
l manandE.M. 

’ Hntehluson, 


Always  mention  the 

SGHOOL  NEWS 

When  writing 

advertisers 


A MONSTER 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY. 

The  annual  catalogue  of  the 
Evergreen  Nurseries,  of  Ever- 
8r®en>  Wis.,  has  been  issued, 
and  this  office  has  been  favor- 
fd  with  a copy.  They  now 
list  fully  three  hundred  vari- 
eties of  coniferous  evergreens. 
Some  of  them  are  very  strange 
and  unique  in  form  and  habit 
of  growth.  They  have  been  to 
great  pains  and  expense  to  se- 
cure seeds  and  plants  of  ever- 
greens found  native  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  If  a man 
wants  evergreens  cheap  but 
good,  for  screens,  groves,  wind- 
breaks, or  hedges,  there  is  no 
better  place  to  go  in  America. 

If  a man  is  fond  of  the  marvel- 
ous,strange, and  curious  forms  in 
nature,  there  is  no  other  place 
in  this  country  where  his  fancy 
can  be  satisfied  with  rare  and 
beautiful  evergreens. 

These  nurseries  are  growing 
the  plants  in  immense  numbers 
planting  the  seeds  by  the  ton. 
I hey  imported  from  one  seed 
oQ^f6  m ^ermany  last  season 
AiOO  pounds,  besides  all  they 
gathered  in  this  country,  get- 
tmg  large  quantities  from  Colo- 
rado,  California,  Washington, 
and  all  the  Western  states  and 
territories.  It  is  well  worth  any 
man’s  while  to  send  for  their 
lists. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  by  ACCIDENT 

In  compounding  a solution  a part  was  accidently  snilled  on  th»  h,nA 
and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hanA 

market  aei^so^rea^m^beenCfheUdemand<that^ea^8m?3^in^'id[i^<^™* 

IT  ISP  eVf  E CT ITh  A RM  LE°S  s“a ^0  Anti-Hairin‘>* 

SO  SIMPLE  ANY  CHILD  CAN  USE  IT 

I.  Lay  the  hair  over  and  apply  the  mixture  for  a few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic  v.  about  the  slightest  pain  or  injury  when 
applied  or  ever  afterward  li  isunlike  any  other  preparation  ever  usld 
fora  like  purpose.  Thousands  or  LA  1 1 1 1- S w ho  have  been  annovld 

TFVU°™FVwhn N™  K f”  «1  ARMS  attest  Its  merits.  ^ 
w9°  do  not  appreciatea  beard  or  hair  on  their  nprlr 
wi  hashavai°e3hvO0n  IT  ,€*u®en,’s  Anti-Hairiue  which  does  away 
1 npr rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility, 
l.  per  Dottle,  sent  in  safety  mailinp-  hoTPs  r»rvc foim  hv  n«  fcnnumiir 


Price  of  Queen’s  Anti-Hiirine  Signer' ho?H»‘SA^  .ren(J?r*nft  its  ft....  _ 

sealed  from  observation'*  Svid  mflnn!  ^ fsent  ir* safety  mailing  boxes,  postage  paid  by  us  (securely 
ponden"e  si-  ctly  confidential  Th?.T»JJ>r  8tamPs  *>y,le*ter  with  ‘u11  address  written  plainly.  Corres- 
contains.  We  invite  von  to  deal  with  f,lVe^JISemen.M  1 honest  and  straightforward  in  every  word  it 
s nd  to-dav.  Address  o MC a .y ' A n d e v e r y t h i n g as  represented.  Cut  this  out  and 

register  vour  letter  at  any  Post  Office  r7  a *?ace  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O.  You  can 

of  failure  or  slightest  in  insure  1,8  safe  delivery.  We  will  pay  *500  for  any  case 

MfMii  Zi  I,  ! n anv  P,,rcl,aser-  Every  bottle  guaranteed. 

SPECIAL  w b° wt  11  Dr^ent  with^a  sir  it  nv  l™? theJT  frlenda  26  Bottles  of  Queen’s  Anti-Hairine, 

CO,  2d£  Race® reet?c" ^ L°Ck  Co- 146  t0  160  Water  atreet’  ^win  Alden  & 


The  “No.  9”  is  the  Great  Prize-Winner. 


The  “No.  9”  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Ma- 
chine is  built  on  new  lines  of  invention,  and  this 
fact  was  recognized  by  the  International  Jury 
of  Mechanical  Experts  at  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  of  1889,  at  Paris,  France,  when  they 
pronounced  it  the  grandest  advance  of  the  age 
in  sewing  machine  mechanism,  and  awarded  it 
the  only  grand  prize  given  for  family  sewing 
machines  at  that  Exposition.  Those  who  use  it 
can  rest  assured,  therefore,  of  having  the  very 
latest  and  best. 


lEiF”  Write  for  Circulars. 


WHEELER  & WILSON  MFG.  CO, 
185  & 187  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago. 


QO 
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Lancaster*  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  April  7,  1892. 

I think  sh  much  of  the  News  that  1 shall  have  each  volume  uouud 
tor  futdre  reference,  E,  M,  Allen. 

Roodhoiise,  Greene  Co.,  Ill  , April  18,  1892. 

No  use  to  try  to  tell  how  much  I think  of  the  School  News,  f 
could  not  get  along  without  it;  Would  not  try:  j C.  Smith. 

Washhurn,  Woodford  Co  * 111.,  April  19,  1892. 

I always  enjoy  reading  The  School  News.  I think  it  a very  good 
fjaper.  Emma  Hess. 

Kansas  City,  Wyandotte  Co  , Kan  , Mar  16,  1892. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  your  energy  and  good  work,  and  1 
get  many  good  things,  which  1 appreciate,  from  The  School  News 

E.  F.  Taylor. 

Lovington,  Moultrie  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  28,  1892. 

I think  The  School  News  is  a valuable  help  to  a country  teacher. 

At.beet  Gaskins. 

Fairfield,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  28.  1892. 

I like  The  School  News  very  ranch.  Robert  McOleaf. 


t find  The  School  New 


Knoxville,  Knox  Co  , ID.,  Mar.  30,  1892- 
,'s  a friend  indeed.  Frank  Westfall. 


Oaklanef,  Coles  Co.,  III.,  April  4,  189V. 
I am  mnch  pleased  with  The  School  News  It  is  so  practical  and 
so  much  help  in  teaching.  Maude  Vaught. 

Protection,  Kan.,  April  4,  1892, 
I think  your  leaflets  for'supplementary  reading  are  just  the  tiling. 

Mildred  Ellsworth. 

Auburn,  California,  April  4,  1892, 
I have  found  The  School  News  to  be  a great  help  in  my  school, 
work.  Lucy  Ward. 

Danville,  Ind.,  April  4,  1892, 

I cannot  do  without  The  School  News,  even  during  vacation. 

F.  O.  Smith. 

Sutter,  St.  Louis  Co.,  111.,  April  6,  1892. 
The  School  News  is  one  of  the  best  journals  of  its  kind. 

J.G  Bollinger. 

Baylis,  Pike  Co.,  III.,  April  26,  1892. 
I think  The  School  News  one  of  the  best  school  periodicals  I have 
ever  examined,  and  I heartily  recommend  it  to  every  wide  awake, 
practical  teacher  and  to  advanced  pupils  who  contemplate  teaching. 

Ciara  Corey. 
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FROM  ADVERTISERS. 

Toledo,  O.,  Apr.  8,  ’92. 
We  have  your  favor  of  the 
5th  inst.,  also  copy  of  your  ex- 
cellent paper.  We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  have  a good 
medium. 

Very  respectfully, 

Cheney  Med.  Co. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Apr.  15,  ’92. 

I like  the  position  and  ap- 
pearance of  our  ad.  in  the  News 
and  we  are  already  getting  re- 
turns from  it.  I believe  yours 
is  an  excellent  advertising 
medium.  Yours, 

H.  R.  Pattengill,  Pub. 
Michigan  School  Moderator. 

Danville,  Ind.,  Apr.  15, ’92. 
What  do  you  charge  now  per 
page,  V page,  % page  for~3  mos, 
6 mos , 1 year?  I understand 
you  have  raised  your  rates. 
Please  answer  immediately. 

Yours. 

J.  A.  Joseph,  Pres. 

Central  Normal  College. 

214  to  220  Clark  st., 
Chicago,  Apr.  15, ’92. 
We  have  found  “The  School 
News”  the  best  medium  for  our 
purpose  among  over  five  hun- 
dred papers  in  which  same 
“ad.”  was  inserted. 

Very  truly, 

C.  B.  Beach  & Co. 

Lexington.  Ky.,  Apr.  18,  ’92. 

I appreciate  the  value  of 
your  paper  as  an  advertising 
mediu  ii. 

Yo  irs  very  truly, 

W.  R.  Smith,  Pres't 
Commercial  College  of  Ken- 
tucky University. 

If  your  3vIELR.it,  it  will 

goods  to  give  the  fact  wide  pay 
have  PUBI.HTTY,  you 

This  being  quite  indispensible  to 
SUCCESS. 
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GRADING  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

By  D.  E.  McClure,  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Oceana  Co.,  Mich. 


There  is  no  department  of  The  School  News 
i read  with  more  interest  and  improvement  than  the 
department  under  which  this  is  written. 

We  are  working  under  the  county  grading  plan, 
and  find,  measuring  the  result  by  the  four  years  we 
have  used  it,  that  we  have  made  an  advance  along 
the  whole  educational  line,  in  the  following  partic- 
ulars : 

1.  Our  teachers  receive  better  wages  and  are 
hired  by  the  year. 

2.  In  districts  where  the  schools  are  working  in 
harmony  with  the  plan  of  grading,  patrons  are  more 
interested  in  education  than  in  districts  where  the 
graded  plan  is  not  followed  closely.  To  illustrate:  in 
a certain  district  in  Shelby  township  the  teacher  has 
thoroughly  graded  the  school,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  introduced  a 
kindergarten  department.  The  teacher  receives  $35 
per  month  this  year,  and  has  been  offered  $50  per 
month  to  teach  the  school  next  year. 

3.  The- attendance  has  increased  in  every  school 
where  the  grading  plan  is  followed,  and  will  continue 
to  make  a greater  increase,  since  the  number  of  pu- 
pils, beginning  in  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  grades,  will  con- 
tinue in  the  schools  until  they  graduate ; this  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  sixteen  graduates  from  our  dis- 
trict schools  getting  positions  as  teachers. 

4.  The  attendance  from  this  county  on  profes- 
sional and  teachers’  training  schools  has  increased 
twenty- five  per  cent,  within  the  two  years  past,  and 
we  are  satisfied  this  is  due  in  a great  measure  to  the 
grading  plan,  which  calls  for  a better  preparation  for 
the  work  of  teaching. 

5.  A majority  of  the  districts  now  hold  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  July,  that  they  may  secure  a good 
teacher;  as  a majority  of  our  schools  begin  in  Sep- 
tember and  continue  eight  months,  the  advantage  of 
this  is  obvious. 

6 A majority  of  our  schools  are.  started  upon  the 
graded  course  of  reading  adopted  last  fall,  and  have 
read  “Black  Beauty,”  “Grandfather’s  Stories,”  “Lord 
Fauntleroy,”  “Stories  of  Industry.”  In  this  work  the 
patrons  are  enthusiastic,  and  we  are  satisfied  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  educational  reforms  needed  is 
along  this  line. 

7.  Grading  the  district  schools  has  taken  us  a 
good  ways  in  the  direction  of  free  text-books  and  the 
township  district  system. 

Our  teachers—  and  we  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  boast- 
ing— are  doing  a grand  work,  which  wiil  manifest 
itself  in  the  better  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the 
future. 


HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  A COURSE  OF  STUDY 
INTO  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  grading  of  the  country  schools  is  no  longer  a 
doubtful  experiment.  It  is  a successful  success  in  a 
large  number  of  counties  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  South  Da 
kota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Penn- 


sylvania, and  other  states.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  instruction  in  the  common  branches  should  not 
be  as  thorough  in  the  country  schools  as  it  is  in  the 
city  c o >ls.  In  fact,  in  some  localities,  a comparison 
of  the  work  of  city  and  country  shows  that  of  the 
former  to  be  inferior. 

But  a Course  of  Study  is  not  a success  in  every 
county  where  a feeble  effort  is  put  forth  to  introduce 
the  plan.  Some  serious  blunders  are  made.  In  some 
localities  County  Superintendents  have  heard  of  the 
great  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  rural  schools, 
and,  having  a desire  to  improve  their  schools,  they 
seem  to  think  that  nothing  is  necessary  but  for  them 
to  prepare  or  adopt  a Course  of  Study  and  then  let  it 
introduce  itself  into  the  schools.  Perhaps  they  have 
never  seen  a Course  of  Study  as  prepared  for  country 
schools,  and  know  nothing  of  the  essentials  of  the 
plan.  With  a committee  of  teachers,  Who  perhaps 
have  never  before  heard  of  the  grading  of  the  country 
schools,  they  prepare  a Course  of  Study  (?)  for  the 
county.  Below  is  given  an  exact  and  complete  copy 
of  the  Course  prepared  last  year  for  a county  of  one 
of  the  Pacific  states.  The  leading  school  journal  of 
that  state  spoke  in  highest  praise  of  the  Course  and 
urged  other  counties  to  take  up  the  good  work.  To 
avoid  personality  the  name  of  the  county  and  of  the 
Superintendent  are  omitted: 


Course  of  Study  for County  Schools. 


The  teachers’  convention  recently  held  in county  adopt- 

ed the  following  system  of  study  as  a guide,  and  authorized  Supt. 

to  have  the  same  printed  and  furnished  to  every  school  in 

the  county: 

READING. 

Primary— chart  and  1st  and  2d  readers. 

Intermediate — 3d  and  4th  readers. 

Grammar— 5th  reader. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Primary— oral  counting,  etc.  and  No.  1. 

Intermediate — No.  1 completed  and  No.  2 commenced. 
Grammar — No.  2 continued  and  finished. 

GRAMMAR. 

Primary— language  lessons,  oral. 

Intermediate — word  pictures  in  English,  Part  1,  and  word  les- 
sons in  English,  Part  2. 

1 Grammar — Sills’  and  Clark’s. 

SPELLING. 

Primal  y — oral. 

Intermediate— oral  and  written. 

I Grammar — oral  and  written. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Intermediate— first  lessons  and  primary. 

Grammar — physical . 

WRITING. 

Primary — writing. 

Intermediate— writing. 

Grammar — writing. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Grammar — Smith’s  and  Steel’s. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Intermediate— primary. 

Grammar — Normal  mental. 

HISTORY. 

Intermediate — primary. 

Grammar — U.  s.  History. 

To  the  thousands  of  our  readers  who  know  by 
experience  what  the  grading  of  the  country  school  is, 
it  is  evident  that  neither  the  Superintendent,  the  ed 
itor  of  the  state  journal,  nor  any  teacher  connected 
with  the  convention  that  adopted  the  above  Course 
had  ever  seen  a Course  of  Study  for  country  schools. 
We  doubt  if  such  a Course  as  the  above  would  in  any 
way  alfect  the  work  of  any  pupil  or  teacher  in  any 
school  of  the  county  that  adopted  it.  We  doubt  if  a 
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dozen  copies  of  the  Course  could  be  fouDd  in  the 
county  three  months  after  its  distribution.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  teachers  are  sometimes  heard  to  de- 
clare that  there  is  nothing  in  the  grading  of  the  coun- 
try schools?  “We  tried  to  grade  our  country  schools 
last  year  and  it  wouldn't  work,”  is  the  expression  that 
would  be  expected  from  the  Superintendent  and  every 
teacher  of  the  county  where  above  Course  was  adopt- 
ed. How  could  it  “work?”  What  is  there  of  it  to 
“work?”  Such  a Course  might  be  used  in  a city 
school  where  a principal  or  superintendent  could  over- 
see the  work  daily,  and  from  time  to  time  explain  the 
details  of  the  Course  as  needed;  but  such  a Course  is 
utterly  worthless  for  country  schools. 

Unfortunately,  the  countv  referred  to  above  is 
not  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  that  has  blun- 
dered in  the  preparation  of  a Course  of  Study  for 
country  schools.  Similar  mistakes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. *  1 

^ In  some  states  committees,  consisting  of  the 
btate  Superintendent  and  a number  of  Countv  Super- 
intendents, have  prepared  State  Courses,  that  for  the 
country  schools  are  almost  as  useless  as  the  one  print- 
ed above.  After  spending  a year  or  two  in  attempt- 
ing to  use  such  a Course,  County  Superintendents, 
teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  schools  are  readv 
to  declare  that  the  country  schools  cannot  be  graded. 
The  mistake  was  made  in  attempting  to  prepare  a 
Course  without  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tials of  a Course  for  country  schools. 

In  attempting  the  grading  of  countrv  schools  it  is 
of  prime  importance  that  the  essentials  of  the  plan  be 
understood,  and  that  the  Course  used  conform  to 
them,  viz: 

1.  Classification  of  pupils. 

2.  Branches  outlined  in  detail . 

3.  Definite  work  assigned  for  each  month. 

4.  A system  of  regular  examinations  or  reviews 

fiom  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
by  which  to  test  the  work  of  teachers  and 
pupils,- and  thereby  enforce  the  use  of  the 
Course. 


5.  A system  of  reports  to  the  County  Superintend- 
ent and  to  parents. 

Ever)  Superintendent  who  has  had  successful 
experience  in  grading  the  rural  schools  knows  that  all 
of  these  are  essential  to  success,  and  perhaps  anv  Su- 
perintendent who  has  not  had  such  experience  will 
not  see  their  necessity.  It  is  a great  mistake  for  any 
County  Superintendent  or  committee  of  Superin  tend- 
ents  who  have  had  no  experience  in  grading  country 
schools  to  attempt  to  prepare  a Course  for  their  schools 
without  carefuliy  studying  the  details  of  the  plan  as 

ipr  mffU  y ,Uieu  m many  counties-  Perhaps  a bet- 
ter plan  would  be  to  adopt  a Course  that  had  been 
successfully  tested,  and  after  a few  years  of  practical 

fnCe  Supefmutendents  would  be  qualified  to  pre- 
pare  a Course  of  their  own. 

nf  ame  S«Pfntendents  adoPfc  an  excellent  Course 
tbp  lhlfJ1  then.W,ait  for  lt  t0  introduce  itself  into 
Wie  schoois-a  mistake  that  no  one  can  afford  to  make. 

^(uZVnteSm  ,theu  lntrodnction  of  a Course  of 
K lcho°ls  is  at  the  annual  institute. 

1 ut  a copy  into  the  hands  of  each  teacher  and  give 

SAD8W?°",  °“  ,lts  Mnt<!”‘s  how  to  us? ™ 

Explain  how  to  classify  the  school,  and  while  doing 


this  have  teachers  see  and  read  the  classification  in 
the  Course.  If  any  academic  work  is  to  be  done  in 
the  institute,  let  it  be  based  on  the  work  outlined  in 
the  Course;  assign  lessons  in  history,  grammar,  etc., 
from  the  Course,  and  thereby  show  teachers  how  to 
use  it  in  their  schools.  If  methods  of  teaching  a cer- 
tain branch  are  to  be  given,  have  teachers  turn  to  that 
branch  m the  Course  and  see  the  application  of  the 
method  to  the  work  outlined.  If  lessons  in  pedagogy 
or  psychology  are  to  be  studied,  teachers  may  be  led 
to  see  that  the  classification,  order  of  study  of  differ- 
ent  branches,  methods  suggested,  and  in  fact  the  en- 
tire plan  of  grading  the  country  schools  is  based  on 
sound  educational  principles.  However,  there  is  a 
kind  of  “professional  phad”  lessons  that  are  befog- 
ging and  will  not  in  any  way  benefit  teachers;  and  if 
such  lessons  are  tolerated  in  the  institute,  the  Super- 
intendent  should  see  that  they  are  kept  apart  from 
the  Course  of  Study.  By  this  remark  the  writer 
would  not  be  understood  to  oppose  the  study  of  ped- 
aS°gy  and  psychology,  but  the  shams  that  are  classed 
under  these  terms.  Occasionally  an  institute  in- 
structor is  met  with  who  objects  to  basing  any  of  his 
work  on  the  Course  of  Study  because  of  fear  of  losing 
his  individuality.  Such  an  instructor  deserves  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a teacher  who  has  not  enough  individu- 
ality to  use  a text- book  without  losing  his  individ- 
uality. However,  it  is  better  to  have  the  plan  of 
grading  the  country  schools  explained  by  one  who  has 
had  practical  experience  in  the  work  than  by  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  plan;  but  all  instruction,  whether 
academic  or  professional,  may  to  a certain  extent  be 
made  helpful  in  understanding  and  using  the  Course 
of  Study. 

The  success  or  failure  of  grading  the  country 
sfo°1S,m  any  county  Spends  largely  on  the  ability 
ot  the  County  Superintendent  and  his  earnestness  in 
the  work.  Superintendents  who  will  place  the  Course 
ot  btudy  into  the  hands  of  their  teachers  at  the  com- 
ing summer  institutes  and  have  the  work  carefully 
explained,  will  see  a marked  improvement  in  their 
schools  next  winter. 


-^DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.^ 


OTJT LINES  IN  GORDY'S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Taylorville,  111. 

Lesson  XXXV. — Development. 

I1.  The  primary  end  of  education. 

2*.  What  Aristotle  said. 

I2.  Criticism. 

31.  The  law  of  development. 

I2.  What  the  teacher  can  do. 

4l.  Education  is  the  formation  of  certain  habits. 
1.  Dr.  Beed. 

22.  The  law  of  habit. 

32.  Sully ’s  opinion. 

42.  Habits  versus  the  law  of  habit. 

52.  Some  bad  habits. 

62.  What  is  an  open-minded,  cautious,  independ- 
ent reasoner? 

72.  What  is  habit? 

I3-  An  important  part  of  a teacher’s  work. 

I4 5 6 7.  The  importance  of  teaching  by  example. 


4 


OUTLINES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 


Lesson'  XXX YI. — Development. 

1 1 .  Formation  of  good  mental  habits. 

1 2 .  Order  of  development. 

I3.  The  mental  powers  develop  in  a certain  or- 
der. Explain. 

23.  Xame  the  powers  in  the  order  of  their  de- 
velopment. 

33.  What  the  older  pedagogy  maintained. 

43.  Rousseau’s  idea. 

53.  The  “golden  mean.” 

63.  Developing  the  power  to  have  definite  sen- 
sations. 

I4.  Where? 

24.  Conditions? 

73.  Perception. 

I4.  Where? 

24.  Conditions? 

83.  Memory. 

I4.  When? 

24.  Conditions? 

93.  Imagination. 

I4.  When? 

24.  What  are  some  of  the  things  the  teacher 
can  do? 

10 3 . Thinking. 

I4.  When? 

24.  When  to  study  grammar. 

34.  How  to  study. 

11 3 . The  powers  are  all  growing  at  the  same 
time,  but  with  different  degrees  of  ra- 
pidity. 

22.  Conditions  of  development. 

I3.  The  action  of  natural  objects  on  the  organs 
of  sense  or  physical  environment. 

23.  The  presence  of  other  human  beings  or  so- 
cial environment. 

I4.  Language. 

24.  Words. 

34.  History. 

44.  Science. 

Lesson  XXXVII. — Development. 

1 1 .  The  power  of  social  environment. 

I2.  Illustrations  from  history. 

I3.  Why  the  ideals  seem  to  be  true.  Imitation. 

I4.  How  Europeans  residing  in  the  East 
come  to  believe  in  witchcraft. 

22.  The  conclusions  we  reach  depend  largely  on 
social  environment. 

32.  The  teacher  forms  a part  of  the  social  envi- 
ronment of  his  pupils. 

I3.  The  teacher  must  form  a clear  conception 
of  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish. 

23.  He  must  study  the  individuality  of  his 
pupils. 

1 4 . Why  children  are  so  different. 

24.  At  home,  the  social  environments  of  one 
child  have  been  refining,  of  another 
rude.  Should  the  teacher  manage  each 
in  the  same  way? 

21.  What  constitutes  a liberal  education? — Huxley. 

I2.  Education  of  the  body. 

22.  Education  of  the  intellect. 

32.  Education  of  the  feelings. 

42.  Education  of  the  will. 

52.  Education  in  morality. 


31.  Are  all  the  mental  powers  of  equal  importance? 
41.  Who  is  Dr.  Harris? 

Lesson  XXXyill. — Development. 

I1.  Developing  the  observing  powers. 

I2.  Study  Xature,  and  improve  upon  her. 

I3.  Interest. 

I4.  By  asking  questions. 

24.  By  connecting  uninteresting  things  with 
those  that  are  interesting. 

34.  By  allowing  them  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covery. 

44,  By  showing  an  interest  in  their  discov- 
eries. 

I5.  Herbert  Spencer. 

I6.  The  infant. 

26.  Older  children. 

I7.  They  delight  to  tell  of  their  obser- 
vations. 

I8.  Lead  them  to  tell  the  facts  sys- 
tematically. 

3 6 . How  the  intelligent  mother  conducts 
her  lessons. 

46.  The  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  ob- 
serving powers. 

21.  Developing  any  power  of  the  mind. 

3 1 . It  will  not  do  to  rely  on  pleasure  alone. 

I2.  Because  the  pupil  is  a member  of  a class;  and, 
generally,  each  member  of  the  class  must 
be  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
22.  Because  the  power  to  do  disagreeable  things 
is  a necessary  part  of  an  education. 

Lesson  XXXIX. — The  Study  of  Children. 

I1.  “All  the  roads  in  the  Roman  Empire  led  to  the 
City  of  Rome,”  What  is  the  application? 

I2.  In  the  physical  world  there  is  a cause  for  ev- 
erything. Is  it  so  in  the  psychical  world? 
22.  Do  fjome  pupils  naturally  dislike  school? 

21.  Historical  steps  in  the  study  of  pedagogy, 
l2.  Methods. 

22.  Principles. 

3 1 . Sources  of  psychological  information. 

I2.  Books. 

22.  Children. 

I3.  The  “psychological  spirit.” 

41.  Is  there  any  danger  of  over-estimating 
the  importance  of  psychology? 

51.  Xear  the  close  of  this  lesson  is  found  a com- 
plete outline  for  observing  children-,  also,  a 
number  of  questions  for  systematically  test- 
ing the  contents  and  workings  of  their  minds. 
They  are  the  basis  of  an  inductive  study  of 
psychology.  Their  importance  seems  to  war- 
rant the  insertion  of  a sample. 

I.  For  testing  the  observation : 

1.  How  many  legs  has  a fly?  How  many  wings? 

2.  What  can  a fly  do  that  you  cannot? 

3.  When  a horse  eats  grass,  does  he  walk  forward 

or  backward?  A cow? 

4.  How  many  toes  has  a horse? 

5.  How  many  feet  has  a snake,  etc? 

61.  Why  is  the  study  of  history  interesting  to  the 
psychologist? 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  articles  from 
I he  school  News  have  been  published  by  school 
journals  m all  parts  of  the  country.  Not  only  have 
our  original  articles  been  copied,  but  also  a number 
of  our  clippings  from  Courses  of  Studv,  County  Su- 
perintendents circulars,  and  clippings  from  other 
journals  Sometimes  credits  have  been  given,  often 

ba^e  apPeared  as  ori"inal’  or  were  marked 
with  the  detestable  «Ex»  We  feel  complimented  in 
seeing  our  articles  in  the  columns  of  our  exchanges 

Pr°per  Credit  is  given‘  We  don’t  under- 
stand  why  any  school  journal  would  clip  from  another 
without  giving  credit. 

Pr nJAtellUi^Ce  of  Feb-  lst  contained  our  “Easy 

ua?v  SnfTam  and  a11-  from  page  21  of  the  Jam 
uary  School  News  and  credited  it  to  the  National 

Educator.  When  asked  to  explain,  Bro.  Vaile  said 
that  the  article  was  clipped  from  a southern  local 

5 7CSlte  ifc  t0  the  National  Educator. 

Educator  of  .January  15th  did  publish 
the  article,  but,  as  is  the  custom  with  Bro.  Horne 

Pr0Ki>ei'v.Cr1edlt  Was  given-  Intelligence  of  March  15th 
published  an  article  with  a diagram  of  a four-roomed 
house,  with  problems  in  reference  to  carpeting  floors 
and  papering  walls,  that  may  be  found  on  pagf  24  of 

vWS,f?r  December'  1889-  Kfartide 

natkfn  is?  B ^ ^ S P&per  &S  originaL  His  expla 

used  to  be  published  a^'uadfeon'1  S <DaknCt  e°lacatlon^1  Paper  which 
kota  Educator”  If  tL'nlner had ' uJt ” f-nd  waF  cal>ed  “The  Da- 
have  given  credit  to  it.  it  vna  a 3°llrnal,  we  should 

well  to  give  credit  to  a dead  -journal  w°uld  not  look  very 

In  that  paper  we  a“  ue  vl  rTl,vFhe  ma-tter  we  considered  good 
under  the  sun.  If  such  credit  h J lll“-glVen  to  any  other  paper 
reprinted  the  credit.”  d been  glven>  we  would.  of  course, 

UakSa'lClnfntnlrnilAN  Ndy  print  for  the  8outh 
Dakota  Educator,  published  at  Mitchell,  S.  Dak  and 

the  same  article  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  that 

rexnDinnthWvhen  T?  aSked  Br°’  Bias  of  the 

to  explain  why  credit  was  not  given,  he  referred  us  to 
Bro.  Vaile.  Prom  the  way  Bro.  Vaile  appears  to  b? 
mntmg  among  defunct  and  local  journals  for  articles 

one  would  think  that  “copy”  is  Scarce  at  his  office 

Jamian  lSr^hP  °f  The  School  News  for 

, nuary,  1890,  he  will  find  a continuation  of  the  arti 

cle  which  he  published  March  15,  in  which  the  same 

diagram  is  used  with  a number  of  problems  in  cubic 

“rs  liked  m b6tr  TeaSUie’ lathing’  etc-  0ur  subscrib- 
nf  IW  7?-^  artlcle’  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  readers 
Intelligence  would  make  good  use  of  it.  In  justice 

iw  f°’  ^ aiTIe  as  wel1  as  to  ourselves,  we  wish  to  add 
that  from  June,  1888,  to  April,  1891,  fourteen  pa  ?es 

us  l7Zavb;L°ZHE  u“T-  Ne'VS  Were  f”uished 

Uwsand  i ’-?'  b™-'  lak™  from  Intel- 

m our  dealings  with  Bro.  Vaile  .we  found  htounriaM 

™r  g“dff  UX Bro?  VaS 
he  was  :Sg  beiDg  that 

ntion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  publishing  articles  from 


pur  journal— one  of  the  “dead-heads”— without  liv- 
ing credit.  We  sent  Bro.  Vaile  $1.50  for  a yefrTs 
subscription,  and  now  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving 

mem?1*  TiThatiltS  edlt°r  CallS  in  one  of  his  advertiseg 
ments  “The  only  national  educational  journal  pub- 
lished west  of  New  York  ” P 


preparation  of  th^arUcleB''^eaiearn^th‘itethoen*  “r5?"?s  in  the 

CCwhlte 

will  be  made  in  the  next  number.  edltors  saT  thaf  an  explanation 


« “Ers3,T“'h“  ««► 


•»  J^ra{S%%2S8  Sf.To  St1”  *«**- 

sifsilliili sap 

which  our  contemporary  affixes  the  detestable  “p^  S'na]>  to 

s;;S'  <—  >»  »“■ *,  m 


TnnrJ^fi  llllmt,er  °f  the  Educational  Review  of  West  Union 

may  ‘t’” 

intteApri! 

map  showing  the  location  of  the  Date’ Line.  ntemPorary  omits  the 

|§- 

as  Published  in  the  May  niimbe^of 
press  no  explanaUon  fas  feen  reLf/eT’  “d  at  the  time  of  * 


MORAL.  Tra^rnoofivl1, that  is.Siven  above  appears  to  be: 
for  it;  only  $L2Aa  year  News  18  a Iournal  of  merit;  subscribe 

Beading  should  be  given  a prominent  place  in 
every  teachers’  institute.  Use  Parker’s  Leaflets  for 
supplementary  reading. 


6 TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


^EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.^ 


City  of  Chicago,  A.  G.  Lane,  Superintendent. 

Language  — Time,  One  Hour  and  30  Minutes. 

(Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.) 
When  upon  its  voyage  starting 
Disappears  the  busy  day, 

Though  some  dewy  tears  at  parting 
On  its  shaded  features  lay; 

When  the  night,  no  more  uncertain, 

Close  around  has  drawn  her  curtain, 

Waiting  find  I many  a friend 
All  my  pleasures  to  attend. 

1.  In  what  metre  is  this  written?  Describe  it. 
What  is  the  English  classical  metre? 

2.  Is  this  a loose  or  periodic  sentence?’  Give  in 
prose  the  general  proposition. 

3.  What  kind  of  a dependent  clause  are  the  third 
and  fourth  verses?  Change  the  verb  lay  to  the  passive 
voice,  same  person,  number,  and  tense. 

4.  Syntax  of  day,  close,  waiting,  pleasures,  to 
attend. 

5.  Principal  parts  of  the  verbs  which  are  not  ex- 
pressed participially. 

6.  In  what  gender  are  day  and  night  represented 
in  this  stanza? 

7.  What  figure  of  rhetoric  is  prominent  in  the 
lines?  How  often  does  it  recur? 

8.  What  is  a trope?  What  is  to  be  especially 
avoided  in  metaphorical  language? 

9.  I saw  him  write  the  answers,  the  result  of 
careful  thought.  Syntax  of  him,  write,  result. 

10.  Explain  difference  in  thought  of  the  expres- 
sions: “I  will  drown;  nobody  shall  help  me,”  and  “I 
shall  drown;  nobody  will  help  me.” 

History  and  Geography — Time,  1 hour  and  20  min. 

(Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. ) 

1.  On  what  occasions  has  Erance  taken  an  active 
part  in  European  affairs?  What  had  she  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  this  country? 

2.  Siege  of  Quebec. 

3.  What  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War  were 
fought  in  New  Jersey?  In  Virginia? 

4.  Brief  account  of  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea. 
How  does  it  rank  as  a strategic  movement?  Compare 
it  with  some  other  great  military  march. 

5.  How  has  the  Behring  Sea  question  been  set- 
tled? Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Reciprocity 
measure. 

6.  Name  the  important  events  of  1863. 

7.  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Gladstone,  Von  Moltke, 
Blaine.  Events  which  gave  to  each  a national  repu- 
tation. 

8.  Compare  in  size,  surface,  and  industries  the 
New  England  group  of  States  with  your  own. 

Science — Time,  1 hour  and  20  minutes. 

(Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.) 

1.  Name  two  characteristics  of  insect  structure, 
and  the  stages  of  which  insect  life  usually  consists. 

2.  Why  may  a load  of  stone  pass  safely  over  a 
hill-side  where  a load  of  hay  would  be  overturned? 


3.  A man  weighing  180  pounds  and  a boy  of  60 
pounds  are  teetering  on  a plank  16  feet  long.  How 
far  must  each  be  from  the  saw-horse  on  which  the 
plank  rests,  that  they  may  balance  each  other? 

4.  What  regions  of  the  earth  are  most  noted  for 
volcanic  action? 

5.  What  units  of  time  are  determined  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth?  Of  the  moon? 

6.  Account  for  the  different  positions  of  the  sun 
in  the  horizon  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

7.  State  the  botanical  facts  that  may  be  learned 
by  a careful  observer  after  a bean  has  been  planted. 

8.  By  what  names  are  the  little  disease- produc- 
ing organisms  of  air  and  water  known?  How  is  their 
presence  ascertained,  and  how  in  drinking  water  may 
their  injurious  effects  be  counteracted? 

9.  State  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks:  1,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  skin;  2,  on  the  pulse  and  breathing; 
3,  on  the  temperature. 

10.  Name  the  glands  connected  with  the  mouth, 
and  describe  their  office. 


Mathematics — Time,  1 hour  and  30  minutes. 

(Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.) 

1.  Find  entire  cost  of: 

(a)  35  ft.  lumber  at  $30  per  M. 

(b)  1 lb.  7 oz  tea  at  48c  per  lb. 

(c)  Enclosing  square  lot  of  160  acres  at  20c  a rod. 

(d)  Building  wall  66  ft.  long,  6 ft.  high,  and  9 
in.  thick  at  $1  per  perch  of  masonry. 

2.  Rate  of  insurance  is  3|-  per  cent,  premium  is 
$175.  What  sum  is  named  in  the  policy? 

3.  (a)  Find  proceeds  of  60-day  note  for  $312,  dis- 
counted at  6 per  cent,  (b)  Find  cost  of  60-day  draft 
for  $3,300,  exchange  1|  per  cent,  premium,  int.  6 per 
cent. 

4.  A and  B lose  $1,600  in  business.  A’s  capital 
is  $18,000  and  B’s  $8,000.  What  is  the  loss  of  each? 

5.  Bought,  Oct.  18th,  $840  worth  of  goods  on  30 
days’  time,  $360  on  90  days,  and  $960  on  60  days. 
Find  equated  time  for  paying  the  whole  in  one  sum. 

6.  Three  men  own  respectively  i,  L and  tV  of  a 
ship.  How  should  a loss  of  $1,400  on  their  shares  be 
divided  between  them? 


3x—  5y 


7.  Given  :- 


3 = 

and 


2x+y"] 


x — 2y_x  + y 
4 2 3 


I to  find  values  of 
' x and  y. 


8.  A grocer  mixes  tea  that  cost  90  cents  a pound 
with  tea  that  cost  28  cents  a pound.  The  cost  of  the 
mixture  is  $61.20;  he  sells  it  at  50  cents  a pound  and 
thereby  gains  $3.80.  How  many  pounds  of  each  did 
he  put  in  the  mixture? 

9.  Define  similar  triangles,  and  apply  definition 
to  appropriate  illustrative  figures. 

10.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  side  of  a regular 
hexagon  to  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle? 
Demonstrate. 


Theory  of  Teaching — Time,  1 hour  and  15  minutes. 
(Principals  of  Grammar  Schools.) 

1.  Of  what  use  is  a knowledge  of  the  history  of 


TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


education  to  the  teacher?  Give  some  specifications. 

f . J?®ntlon  f»ur  or  five  educational  authors,  with 
the  chief  features  of  their  works. 

3.  When  and  how  should  the  study  of  technical 
grammar  commence?  What  has  brought  the  study 
into  such  general  disrepute?  J 

, principal  duties  of  the  principal  of  a 

school?  Should  he  teach,  and  why? 

5.  What  are  the  chief  points  in  good  reading? 

How  attained?  ® 

6.  Of  what  does  psychology  treat?  How  is  ped- 

aS°g.v  to  be  studied?  * 

7 Some  important  present  tendencies  of  educa- 
tional thought.  What  do  you  think  of  them? 

, . shoirld  a teacher  be  examined  in  branches 

which  she  does  not  intend  or  expect  to  teach. 


of  air,  water,  calcium  chloride,  and  define  the  kinds 
of  chemical  analysis. 

on*  L fTti0n  a geologic  change  produced  by  ice; 
one  by  water;  one  by  air;  one  due  to  vegetation;  one 
produced  by  human  agency. 

alcoholic^ beveragesagra^  ‘h<>  pemiolous  effects  »f 

arm!hPrAiaragravh  °n  the  functions  °f  the  brain, and 
the  mSd  Wmg  Q t0’  °r  connection  with, 


History  and  Literature— Time,  1 hour,  20  min. 
(Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  and  Assistants  in 
High  Schools  ) 

thp  TTnif^cJ  ^owrmuch  money  was  appropriated  by 
veLV  £ u pove™ment  for  the  expenses  of  last 
Si.  what  sources  did  that  revenue  come? 

Mention  the  general  heads  under  which  the  money 
was  expended.  : 

Um  2-X!VeJome  reasons  why  Marathon  is  called 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.” 

3 Mention  some  laws  that  are  land  works  in  Ro- 
man history. 

4.  The  Phoenicians. 

acts/and  thdXsuteT  °'  WS  m°St  imI>0^taI', 

6.  In  what  does  the  greatness  of  a poet  lie?  Ex- 
plain,  or  illustrate,  vour  answer. 

7<f!J,hlC,h  ar,e  ®?me  of  the  best  pedagogical  nov- 
els?  State  clearly  the  aim  of  two  of  them. 

5.  Comment  on  some  Greek  classic.  Avoid  text- 
ook  generalities,  and  show  that  you  write  through 

familiarity  with  the  work.  gn 

RrvoP  f pntrm  S0^6  -VVOrks  0f  Parkman,  Prescott, 
±>r}ce,  J.  R.  Green,  Guizot. 

and1?^ e*Plain  the  change  in  Macbeth 
and  Lady  Macbeth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tragedy? 

Science— Time,  1 hour  and  30  minutes. 
(Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  and  Assistants  in 
High  Schools.) 

1.  What  exception  to  the  law  that  liquids  are  ex- 
panded by  heat  and  contracted  by  cold?  Describe 
hat  occurs  when  a pond  freezes  over,  and  state  what 

description?1011  DatUre  be  learned  from  the 

uj,  hoAw  aM  transmissio“ 

3.  What  would  be  the  length  of  the  month  if  the 

pl^rtiranswLY  ^ “ n°W?  (TW°  deCimal 

tnfp  K (')n,wbat  ground  is  the  animal  kingdom  divided 
into  branches?  Name  the  branches. 

• Distinction  between  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  rocks,  with  illustrations. 

*'  VVnte  the  chemical  symbols  of  the  constituents 


Mathematics— Time,  2 hours. 

(Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  and  Assistants  in 
High  Schools.) 

Take  ratio  of  Circumference  to  Diameter=3)-. 

1.  One  hundred  spherical  bullets  one-half  inch  in 
diameter  are  placed  in  a cylindrical  cup  4 inches  in 

in/MS  C!eep-  Hovv  much  water  will 
the  can  hold  beside  the  bullets? 

2;„ Phe  radius  of  a sphere  is  13  inches.  Find  the 

the^pherf?  SmaU  drCl6  12  incheS  from  the  Center  of 

3-.uP°ueach  side  of  a square  and  within  it,  a 
semi-circnmference  is  described,  making  four  leaf- 
shaped  figures.  What  is  the  area  of  the  four  figures 
if  the  square  is  14  inches  on  a side? 

4.  The  circumference  of  the  base  of  a right  circu- 

wnrW6  ®’.and  lts  altitude  is  to.  Indicate  all  the 
work  for  finding  the  lateral  surface.  Need  not  solve. 

5.  Explain  the  reason  of  the  rule  for  finding  the 

characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  a whole  number, 
nf  ri,-ff  signals  can  be  made  of  six  lights 

ftf^Sby°sSe?,SPlayea  Singly’  °rany  "u“b“  ** 
aodwbe^rveSe^SS8’''11  ‘°  T“y  dlt“tly’ 

8.  Solve:  (1)  x2+  xy+2y2=86. 

(2)  2x2+2xy+y2=97. 

9.  I bought  bonds  at  as  many  per  cent  below  par 

a,s  is  their  rate  of  interest,  and  found  that  mv  income 
was  6%  better  than  the  rate  of  the  bond.  Required, 
the  rate  of  the  bond.  T ’ 

10-  The  ®um  of  five  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression is  30,  and  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the 
extremes  is  96.  Required,  the  numbers.  1 

Latin— Time,  1 hour  and  20  minutes. 

(Assistants  in  High  Schools.) 
nao,rj-  Translate  into  good  English,  “Titus  Labienus, 
castns  hostium  potitus,  et  ex  loco  superiore  quae  res 
in  nostris  castris  gererentur  conspicatus,  decimam 
legionem  subsidio  nostris  misit.  Qui,  cum  ex  equi- 
tum  et  calonum  fuga,  quo  in  loco  res  esset,  quan- 
toque  in  penculo  et  castra  et  legiones  et  imperator 
versaretur,  cognovissent,  nihil  ad  celeritatem  sibi  re- 
liqui  fecerunt.” 

2.  Principal  parts  of  potitus,  gererentur,  misit 
cognovissent,  fecerunt  f 

sibif  SyntaX  °f  castrisi  conspicatus,  subsidio,  nihil, 

4.  Translate  into  good  English, . “Sed  quoniam 
earum  rerum  quas  ego  gessi  non  eadem  est  fortuna  et 
condicio  quae  lllorum  qui  externa  bella  gesserunt,  quod 
mihi  cum  eis  vivendum  est  quos  vici  ac  subegi,  isti 
hostis  aut  interfectos  aut  oppressos  reliquerunt— ves- 
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trum  est,  Quirites,  si  ceteris  facta  sua  recte  prosunt, 
mihi  mea  ne  quando  obsint  providere. 

5.  Give  the  simple  subject  and  predicate  of  this 
sentence. 

6.  State  the  modifiers  of  the  predicate  and  what 
each  shows. 

7.  Translate: 

“Dulces  exuviae,  dum  fata  deusque  sinebat, 

Accipite  hanc  animam,  meque  his  exsolvite  curis. 

Yixi  et,  quern  dederat  cursum  fortuna,  peregi, 

Et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terris  ibit  imago. 

Urbem  preclaram  statui,  mea  moenia  vidi; 

Ulta  virum,  pcenas  inimico  a fratre  recepi: 

Felix,  heu  nimium  felix,  si  litora  tantum 

Numquam  Dardanise  tetigissent  nostra  carinse.” 

8.  Compare  the  adjectives. 

9.  What  is  referred  to  by  exuviae , urbem,  virum, 
fratre,  carinoe t 

10.  Mark  the  accents  of  the  last  line. 


Cook  Co.  (Chicago),  III.,  O.  T.  Bright,  Co.  Supt. 


Teaching — Time,  2 hours. 

1.  What  is  reading? 

2.  What  is  your  object  in  requiring  oral  reading 
in  school? 

3.  When  you  direct  a class  in  2d  or  3d  reader  to 
study  the  reading  lesson,  what  do  you  expect  the 
children  to  do? 

4.  What  do  you  mean  by  “a  child’s  vocabulary?  ’ 
Which  is  greater,  the  vocabulary  of  the  average  child 
of  six,  or  of  the  average  first  reader?  Compare  the 
two. 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  fluent  reading? 
What  means  will  overcome  it  with  2d  and  3d  reader 
children? 

6.  Would  you  have  children  read  “fairy  stories” 
as  a part  of  school  work?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

7.  What  do  you  mean  by  “patriotism?”  Is  it 
something  to  be  taught  in  school?  What  would  you 
teach  in  this  connection?  How  would  you  teach  it? 

8.  AVhat  is  meant  by  “manual  training?”  Should 
it  be  a part  of  public  school  education?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

9.  AVhat  is  “kindergarten?”  What  do  you  consider 
the  kindergarten  age?  Is  manual  training  carried  on 
in  kindergartens?  AVould  you  like  to  see  kindergar- 
tens a part  of  the  public  school  system?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

10.  Name  a book  on  education  that  you  have  read 
within  a year.  Who  is  W.  T.  Harris?  Who  is  Henry 
Raab?  AVho  is  Richard  Edwards?  Who  is  Selim  H. 
Peabody? 

11.  What  do  you  mean  by  “literature?”  Can  it  be 
taught  to  little  children?  What  does  the  last  ques- 
tion mean? 

12.  Name  a few  of  the  very  best  books  you  have 
ever  read.  Briefly  name  the  characteristics  of  one  of 
them? 

13.  Distinguish  between  teaching  and  learning, 
showing  the  functions  of  the  teacher. 

14.  Suppose  that  the  teacher  is  not  at  the  same 


time  a learner?  AVhat  is  meant  by  “training  in  ob- 
servation?” 

15.  Distinguish  between  “education”  and  learn- 
ing.” 


English — Time,  45  minutes. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  syntax  of  a word,  phrase, 
or  clause?  Illustrate  and  explain  fully. 

2.  “I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a sin 

To  put  in  words  the  grief  1 feel  ."—Tennyson. 
Give  the  syntax  of  sin  and  grief.  Tell  whether  each 
verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive,  with  reason  for  an- 
swer in  each  case. 

3.  Use  in  five  different  sentences  infinitive  verbs, 
so  that  the  syntax  of  the  infinitive  shall  not  be  similar 
in  any  two.  Explain  the  syntax  of  each  infinitive. 

4.  AVrite  the  name  of  the  author  after  each  of 
the  following: 

The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

The  Forest  Hymn. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

The  Present  Crisis. 

In  Memoriam. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

The  Scarlet  Letter. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Under  the  AVillows. 

5.  Write  one  stanza  from  each  of  three  different 
poems,  no  two  by  the  same  author.  After  each  give 
name  of  poem  and  name  of  author. 


Written  Arithmetic— Time,  45  minutes. 

Indicate  the  operation  to  be  performed  in  each  of 
the  following  problems  and  then  perform  the  work: 

1.  A man  had  two  farms,  one  a half  mile  square, 
and  the  other  a mile  long  and  \ mile  wide.  What 
did  it  cost  to  fence  both  at  90  cents  a rod? 

2.  Find  the  difference  in  length  of  the  diagonals 
of  the  farms  mentioned  in  No.  1.  (Ans.  in  rods.) 

3.  A man  sold  a horse  for  20$  less  than  his  ask- 
ing price.  His  asking  price  was  25$  above  cost.  Com- 
pare with  common  fraction  the  selling  price  and  ask- 
ing price,  in  a sentence.  The  asking  price  and  cost, 
in  a sentence.  The  selling  price  and  cost,  in  a sen- 
tence. (No  other  answers.) 

4.  A farmer  paid  $45  taxes.  He  paid  1J$  school 
tax,  1$  town  and  county,  and  \i  state  tax.  He  owned 
80  acres  of  iand.  AVhat  was  it  worth  an  acre,  if  the 
assessment  was  ^ of  the  market  value? 

5.  The  Tribune  Building  is  on  a lot,  72  ft.  on 
Dearborn  st.  by  120  ft.  on  Madison  st.  Suppose  the 
lot  to  be  worth  $5,000  a front  foot  on  Madison  st.,  at 
what  rate  is  that  per  acre? 

Geography — Time,  45  minutes. 

1.  Name  three  important  cities  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent continents,  that  have  about  the  same  latitude. 
Where  is  the  meridian  of  Chicago  with  reference  to 
South  America? 

2.  Name  and  locate  five  rivers  of  great  historic 
interest  and  tell  briefly  why  they  are  memorable. 

3.  Name  and  locate  5 rivers  of  very  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and  five  of  great  importance  in 
manufactures. 

4.  What  season  have  the  Chinese  now?  the  Pe- 
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ruvians?  the  Patagonians?  the  Hindoos?  the  Aus- 
tralians? 

5.  Speak  of  the  Suez  Canal — its  importance— its 
termini— bodies  of  water  connected— by  what  nation 
made  apd  owned? 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  N.  America,  4 inches 

long.  — _ 

United  States  History— Time,  45  minutes. 

!•  What  is  meant  by  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
them  H°W  l0ng  iQ  f°rce?  Reason  for  supplanting 

2.  What  is  the  cotton-gin?  Who  invented  it? 
I race  the  importance  of  this  invention  in  connection 
with  the  Civil  War. 

3.  Name  five  nations  of  Europe  that  made  per- 

manent settlements  in  this  country  prior  to  1650  giv- 
ing name  of  settlement.  ’ 6 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  “Pilgrims”  and 
“Puritans?” 

5.  Name  and  tell  something  about  each  of  the 
additions  to  our  territory  since  the  Revolution.  How 
made,  from  whom  acquired,  in  whose  administration? 


Orthography. 
Spell  and  define: 

1.  Guttural. 

2.  Incessant. 

3.  Psychology. 

4.  Scintilation. 

5.  Parachute. 

6.  Corollary. 

7.  Ostracize. 

8.  Coefficient. 

9.  Aberration. 

10.  Nonpareil. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


Propagate. 

Barouche. 

Regicide. 

Petrify. 

Mahogany. 

Pharmacy. 

Excrescence. 

Oscillate. 

Isosceles. 

Obeisance. 


attempt  to  teach  a subject  with  which  he  is  not  thor- 
oughly familiar.  ( b)  What  effect  will  such  teaching 
have  upon  the  class?  s 

.2'  .Sf1uou1^  a teacher  proceed  with  a recitation 
without  the  attention  of  his  entire  class?  How  secure 
this  attention? 

3.  What  incentives  are  proper  to  be  held  out  to 
pupils  as  an  inducement  to  close  application  to  study? 

, „ u A1  me  some  essential  qualifications  that  the 

teacher  should  possess  in  order  to  govern  well. 

5.  Write  your  method  of  assigning  lessons.  For 
what  purpose  do  you  assign  lessons? 

Reading. 

J-  ^an\e  at  least  four  essentials  of  good  reading. 
Wn  A What  do  you  mean  by  inflection?  How  many 
kinds?  Illustrate  by  writing  sentences  of  each 

A ^hat  do  you  mean  hy  emphasis?  How  many 
ofeach  kind^6  by  Writlng  sentences  containg  one 

4.  Explain  fully  how  you  would  conduct  an  ex- 
ercise m first  reader. 

5.  Give  uses  of  the  comma  and  period 

tooripidl°yTCa,1JOU  bMak“P  the  haMt  ot  readta? 

7.  What  is  literature? 

8.  Name  three  American  authors.  Name  a pro- 
duction by  each  one.  v 

historia?ame  American  historian-  An  English 


Physiology— Time,  45  minutes,  for  each  5. 
uses  1 f^esci'h-,e  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  their 

2.  Explain  these  terms  as  used  in  physiology 
sensor,  motor,  ganglia,  eerebrum,  cerebellum  ‘ 

1S  m°tion  in  the  body  produced?  Ex- 
plain fully  by  means  of  a drawing. 

plain^fulTy at  ^ venfcbaGon-  Why  necessary?  Ex- 

n , *■  „How  do  y°u  explain  the  drunkenness  that 
arises  from  the  use  of  alcohol?  Compare  the  ex- 
penditure  for  liquor  and  for  education  in  Cook  county 

and  physiolo^yeXPlam  ^ QerV°US  system~  a™tomy 

blood.'  Explain  flllly  the  Process  of  purifying  the 

firm  8’  di.festion,  explain  the  process  of  nutri- 

tion. Begin  with  the  lacteals. 

back9  aS^/  !eCti°?.  0f  the  e^e’  from  front  to 
name  the  h h ln<Jmatmg  lines  from  your  drawing, 
oh>gy?the  Pa  S-  18  tWs  anatomy  or  physi- 

hJ*iame  five  mechanical  contrivances  which  may 
y the  workingof  tbe  parts 

Christian  Co.,  III.,  R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 
Pedagogy. 

W Write  your  opinion  of  a teacher  who  will 


Orthography. 

, L Defiae  orthography,  spelling,  word,  syllable, 
letter,  cognate,  diphthong.  * ’ 

nf  r°0t’  P/efix’  suffix-  Prefix  “ing”  to  each 

love  serve°Wmg  W°  Cry’  ^ bay’ dry’  jud^e’  tradSe’ 

ef  th!'f?iVe  Jour.method  of  teaching  spelling  in  each 
vancedthree  dlVlsl0ns:  Primary,  intermediate?  and  ad- 

4.  Give  accent  and  diacritical  marks  in  the  fol- 
der 8er°naut’  debauchee>  telegraphy,  taxi- 

, 5f-  Giyc  rule  for  doubling  final  consonants,  also 
rule  for  spelling  plurals  of  words  ending  with  y Give 
examples  of  each.  8 a 


Grammar. 

fo\  WW  • What  is  language?  (b)  What  is  grammar? 

Defae  eaJh  part.  gra'“mar?  (d)  H°wis  “ dMded! 

stmetio^f^ST8  ilIustra“"8  ‘»e  different  con- 

3.  (a)  What  is  voice  in  grammar?  (b)  Name 

each  d6fine  the  different  kinds‘  Give  examples  of 

. „ 4.  Give  Principal  parts  of  cut,  catch,  slew,  smit- 
ten,  set,  lost,  grow,  risen,  burst. 

5.  Write  the  plural  possessive  of  city,  valley,  son- 
m-kw,  German,  chief,  man,  animal,  woman,  vertebra 
o.  How  do  you  distinguish  a verb  in  the  progres- 
sive form  from  a participle?  P ° 

„ ,,7-  Write  a synopsis  in  the  third  person,  singular 
of  the  verb  walk  conjugated  (1)  interrogatively,  (2) 
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negatively,  and  (3)  so  as  to  express  a question  with 
negation. 

8.  Correct  the  following  and  be  careful  to  give 
reasons  for  the  corrections:  “Tell  me  where  you  live, 
and  I will  come  to  your  house  to-morrow.”  “I  ex- 
pect that  he  has  gone  to  Boston.”  “I  had  began  to 
think  that  you  had  forsook  me.” 

9.  Give  written  analysis  of  the  following  sen- 
tence: “Glaciers,  flowing  down  mountain  gorges,  obey 
the  law  of  rivers.” 

Arithmetic. 

1.  How  is  the  value  of  a decimal  figure  effected 
by  its  removal  one  order  to  the  left,  or  to  the  right? 

2.  Define  the  following  arithmetical  terms:  Ab- 
stract, concrete,  denominate,  corporation,  coupon, 
dividend,  allegation,  evolution,  involution. 

3.  Sold  f of  a lot  of  lumber  for  what  | of  it  cost; 
what  % was  gained  on  the  part  sold? 

4.  For  what  sum  must  I write  a note,  payable  in 
90  days,  that  when  discounted  in  bank  at  8%  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  $1,526.72. 

5.  What  must  be  the  width  of  carpeting  that  will 
exactly  fit  each  of  four  rooms  respectively  16  feet,  20 
feet,  24  feet,  and  30  feet  wide? 

6.  How  many  gallons  in  a cistern  9 feet  by  6 feet 
by  4 feet? 

7.  What  must  be  paid  in  New  York  for  a draft 
on  Boston  at  30  days  for  $5,400,  exchange  being  at 

premium? 

8.  How  much  will  it  cost,  at  30  cents  per  square 
yard,  to  plaster  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a cubical  cis- 
tern that  will  hold  300  barrels? 

9.  The  premium  for  insuring  f of  a house  at  4$ 
was  $32;  what  was  the  value  of  the  house? 

10.  What  is  the  depth  of  a cubical  cistern  whose 
contents  are  2197  cubic  feet? 

Geography. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  different  races  of  men  on 
the  earth.  State  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each 
race. 

2.  Write  in  a column  the  names  of  the  five  larg- 
est states  in  the  U.  S.  In  a second  column  write  the 
area  is  square  miles.  In  a third  the  population.  In 
a fourth  the  principal  products. 

3.  (a)  Travel  by  water  from  New  York  to  Cal- 
cutta by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  (b)  Name  the  sea- 
ports you  would  pass,  (c)  What  are  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce  at  Calcutta? 

4.  Locate  the  following  places:  Cape  Lopatka, 
Yokohoma,  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  Cape  Corrientes,  Benares. 

5.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  plan  of  locating  and 
numbering  townships  in  Illinois. 

6.  Define  the  following  terms:  Water- shed,  cas- 
cade, confluence,  estuary,  glacier,,  avalanche. 

7.  What  is  the  area  of  North  America  as  com- 
pared with  Europe?  As  compared  with  Asia? 

8.  Name  the  principal  animals  in  the  Frigid 
Zone.  In  the  Torrid  Zone.  Tell  in  what  respects 
they  differ. 

9.  Locate,  giving  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, the  following  places:  Melbourne,  Mouth  of  Mis- 
sissippi river,  Aberdeen. 

10.  Give  in  detail  your  method  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy to  primary  classes. 


History. 

1.  (a)  Describe  the  first  articles  of  confederatjon. 
By  whom  and  when  were  they  prepared?  (b)  Tell 
carefully  the  manner  of  their  adoption,  (c)  Explain 
the  principal  defects  in  these  articles. 

2.  State  briefly  the  wars  in  which  the  colonies 
were  engaged  previous  to  the  Revolution.  1,  name; 
2,  cause;  3,  results. 

3.  When  was  the  first  telegraph  line  completed 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  What  points  were  con- 
nected by  it? 

4.  Write  a brief  account  of  the  origin,  continu- 
ance, and  result  of  the  late  civil  war. 

5.  (a)  By  what  number  is  the  present  Congress  of 
the  United  States  known?  (b)  How  many  Senators 
is  it  entitled  to?  How  many  Representatives?  (c) 
Are  United  States  Senators  elected  by.  the  people?  If 
not,  how? 

6.  (a)  Name  the  officers  constituting  the  present 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  (b) 
Name  the  position  held  by  ea,ch,  and  describe  briefly 
the  duties  of  each.  What  changes,  if  any,  have  been 
made  in  the  present  Cabinet?  For  what  causes? 

7.  (a)  What  was  the  financial  condition  of  our 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  war?  (b) 
Who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that  time? 
(c)  What  plans  did  he  adopt  to  meet  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing expenses  of  the  government?  (d)  What  was 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the 
war? 

Physiology. 

1.  Give  an  example  of  a suture  joint.  Of  a 
hinge  joint. 

2.  Compare  a muscle  when  contracted  with  the 
same  muscle  when  relaxed,  as  to  thickness;  as  to 
length. 

3.  Give  two  distinct  reasons  why  the  physical  sys- 
tem is  injured  by  taking  too  much  food. 

4.  What  is  a capillary? 

5.  How  can  you  tell  whether  flowing  blood  is 
from  a vein  or  an  artery? 

6.  Describe  the  marrow  in  bones  and  tell  its  use. 

7.  How  many  and  what  bones  compose  the  cra- 
nium? Why  is  it  composed  of  several  bones? 

8.  Describe  the  parts  of  a tooth  and  tell  how  they 
correspond  with  the  parts  of  any  other  bone. 

9.  Write  your  views  about  ventilation;  (a)  its 
importance;  (b)  how  to  secure  good  ventilation. 

10.  Describe  the  effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  (a) 
upon  the  heart;  (b)  upon  the  brain. 
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Rules  of  Examination. 

1.  Write  the  subject  and  your  number  at  the  head 
of  each  page. 

2.  Number  your  answer  to  correspond  with  the 
question,  placing  the  number  in  the  middle  of  the 
page  on  a separate  line. 

3.  Leave  blank  line  for  numbering  only. 

4.  Beginning  a new  page,  turn  the  paper  directly 
over. 

5.  Take  a different  paper  for  each  subject, 

6.  Hand  the  paper  in  unfolded,  with  the  begin- 
ning page  out. 


TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


7.  Read  each  question  carefully,  that  you  may 
answer  understanding^. 

8.  All  communication  during  examination  is  ab- 
solutely forbidden. 

9.  Use  whole  sheets  of  paper  unless  otherwise 
instructed. 

10.  The  arrangement  and  neatness  of  your  work, 
as  well  as  the  correctness  of  answers,  will  be  consid- 
ered in  grading. 

11.  Indicate  the  complete  solution  of  problems; 
giving  the  answer  only  is  not  sufficient. 

12.  Morning  session,  9 to  12;  afternoon  session, 
1:15  to  4:15. 

13.  Examination  fee,  $1.00. 


Theory  and  Practice. 


2.  Define  the  three  classes  of  elementary  sounds 
giving  two  letters  representing  each  class. 

3.  What  is  accent?  Give  the  different  kinds, 
illustrating  each  by  example. 

4.  Write  words  in  which  mark  five  different 
sounds  of  a,  three  of  o,  and  three  of  i. 

5.  Define  a simple,  a compound,  a primitive,  a de- 
rivative word,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  Mark,  diacritically,  the  sound  of  each  letter  in 
the  following:  fast,  hoof,  they,  ere,  caprice,  artesian. 

7.  Syllabify  and  accent  dessert,  frequented,  au- 
gust, industry,  recess,  inventory. 

8.  What  is  oral  spelling?  written  spelling?  How 
do  you  teach  each? 

9-10.  Twenty  words  to  be  pronounced  by  Super- 
intendent. 


1.  What  is  the  Manual  and  Guide?  What  are 
its  aims? 

2.  Give  the  outline  of  the  Course  of  Study  regard- 
ing divisions;  grade;  years. 

3.  State  the  plan  of  examination  which  it  pro- 
vides. ^ 

4.  When  and  what  length  of  time  should  the 
following  be  pursued:  elementary  grammar,  elemen- 
tary geography,  primary  history? 

5.  What  branches  are  included  in  the  eighth 

year's  work?  ° 

6.  What  does  Page  consider  the  leading  essentials 
in  the  true  fitness  for  teaching? 

7.  What  are  his  views  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
teacher? 

* 8.  Under  what  different  heads  does  he  hold  the 

teacher  responsible  for  the  child’s  mental  growth? 

9.  What  elements  does  he  claim  necessary  in  the 
personal  habits  of  the  teacher? 

10.  By  what  mode  does  he  suggest  the  enhance- 
ment of  a teacher’s  literary  qualifications? 

11.  What  three  processes  of  teaching  does  he  give’ 

Describe  the  correct  one.  6 

12.  What  leading  requisites  does  he  mention,  in 
conducting  a proper  recitation? 

13.  What  leading  points  does  he  give  in  securing 

good  order?  , ° 


Reading. 

1.  Describe  good  audible,  and  good  silent  readina 

2.  vv  hat  means  would  you  use  to  overcome  mon 
otone  reading? 

3.  What  is  articulation,  inflection,  personation? 

4.  Name  three  noted  poets,  two  historians,  am 
two  novelists — all  American. 

5.  What  quality  of  voice  is  used  to  express  fear 
revenge,  argument? 

authors  of  the  following:  “Evange- 
line, “Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor-house,”  “Elegy  Writ- 
Cocuntry  Churchyard,”  “Barbara  Frietchie,’ 
Br^ade^  Spangled  Banner’”  “Charge  of  the  Light 

7.  How  would  you  proceed  to  better  the  articula- 
tion and  emphasis  of  your  reading  students? 

8.  Oral  reading,  by  Superintendent. 


Orthography. 

\ are  elementary  sounds,  and  how 

resented  i 


rep- 


Penmanship. 

1.  State  just  how  you  conduct  your  class  in  pen- 
manship. 

2.  Describe  the  proper  manner  of  holding  the 

pen. 

3.  Write  the  small  letters  in  groups  according  to 
their  height. 

4.  Define  space,  main  slant,  connective  slant, 
shading. 

5.  Write  and  name  the  principles  you  use  in  pen- 
manship. 

6.  Write  a selection  as  a specimen. 


Grammar. 

1.  Classify  sentences  according  to  meaning,  giv- 
ing example  and  correct  punctuation  of  each. 

2.  Write  a synopsis  of  the  classification  and  prop- 
erties of  pronouns. 

3.  What  is  an  infinitive?  Use  one  as  a noun,  an 
adjective,  an  adverb. 

4.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  principal  parts  of  a 
verb?  (b)  State  the  specific  use  of  each  part,  (c) 
Give  the  principal  parts  of  had,  burst,  eat,  choose, 
arise,  lose,  draw,  sit. 

5.  Copy  the  following,  correcting  such  as  are  in- 
correct, giving  reasons  for  corrections:  “I intended  to 
have  gone  yesterday.”  “Whom  do  men  say  that  I 
am?”  “I  feel  very  badly  since  I differed  with  you.” 

6.  Use  the  singular  and  plural  possessive  of  the 
following,  in  sentences:  Miss  Hill,  girl,  monkey,  sis- 
ter-in-law, lily,  deer,  ox,  cupful,  and  calf. 

7.  Analyze  or  diagram:  “He  prepared  himself 
honestly  for  his  duties  by  thorough  study  of  whatever 
could  make  him  efficient  in  them." 

8.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  above. 

9.  Conjugate  the  verb  rise  in  the  future  perfect, 
active  voice;  also,  the  verb  eat  in  the  present  perfect, 
passive  voice,  potential  mode. 

10.  Write  a short  letter,  including  address  of  en- 
velope, and  correctly  punctuate  it. 


Arithmetic. 

1nnc1n,From  the  sum  of  22-52l  and  3.0001  take 
lU.05y£. 

2.  A stationer  bought  4 reams  of  foolscap  at  $2.75 
a ream,  and  sold  half  of  it  at  25  cents  a quire  and  the 
remainder  at  the  rate  of  4 sheets  for  5 cents.  Find 
his  entire  profit. 

3.  A train  passes  a telegraph  pole  every  4 sec- 
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onds.  If  the  poles  are  66  yards  apart,  how  many  miles 
an  hour  is  the  train  going? 

4.  A broker  received  $1752.44  to  invest  m real 
estate,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  If  per  cent. 
What  amount  did  he  invest? 

5.  A note  was  given  Sept.  4, 1870,  for  $1300,  with 
interest  at  7 per  cent.  July  12,  1871,  a payment  of 
$575 .50  was  made.  What  was  due  April  1,  1872? 

6.  A,  B,  and  C,  in  partnership,  gained  $4560. 
A’s  stock  was  $4800,  which  was  two-thirds  of  B’s, 
and  B’s  was  two-thirds  of  C’s.  What  was  the  gain 
of  each? 

7.  Bought  a cow  for  $30  cash,  and  sold  her  for 
$35  at  a credit  of  8 months.  Beckoning  the  interest 
at  6 per  cent,  how  much  did  I gain? 

8.  Paris  is  45  deg.  10  min.  east  of  Bio  Janeiro. 
What  time  is  it  at  Bio  Janeiro  when  it  is  7 o’clock  p, 
m.  at  Paris? 

9.  A house  is  36  feet  wide.  What  should  be  the 
length  of  the  rafters,  the  gable  being  18  feet  high? 

10.  A and  B together  have  $136.  Two-thirds  of 
A’s  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  B’s.  How  much  has 
G&ch? 

11.  The  circumference  of  a circular  pond  is  100 
rods.  What  is  its  diameter  and  its  area? 

12.  Mixed  45  bushels  of  corn  at  95  cents,  with  30 
bushels  at  $1,  and  25  bushels  at  $1.05.  At  what  price 
per  bushel  must  the  mixture  be  sold  to  gain  5 per 
cent? 

13.  Sold  100  bushels  of  rye  and  invested  the  pro- 
ceeds in  leather,  charging  3 per  cent,  for  selling  and 
4 per  cent,  for  buying.  My  commissions  amounted 
to  $84.  How  much  per  bushel  did  I get  for  the  rye? 


Geography. 

1.  How  many  states,  and  how  many  territories, 
in  the  United  States?  Name  and  locate  the  capitals 
of  the  territories. 

2.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  the  following: 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
Maine. 

3.  Locate  the  rivers,  cities,  and  state  institutions 
of  Blinois. 

4.  Name,  in  order,  the  bodies  of  water  through 
which  a vessel  would  pass  from  Chicago  to  New  Or- 
leans. Name  three  commercial  articles  the  vessel 
would  carry  to  each  city. 

5.  Name  the  kingdoms  only  of  Europe. 

6.  Bound  British  America.  Name  four  of  its 
provinces,  and  give  their  capitals. 

7.  What  causes  the  change  of  season?  When 
does  each  season  begin? 

8.  What  are  the  leading  productions  of  Italy, 
Bussia,  Ecuador,  Switzerland,  Java? 

9.  Describe  the  government  and  the  climate  of 
Brazil,  and  name  its  leading  productions. 

10.  Bound  Chinese  Empire,  and  name  the  leading 
mountains,  rivers,  and  cities. 

History. 

1.  What  nations  of  Europe  made  discoveries 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
what  conflicting  claims  did  the  discoveries  lead? 

2.  For  what  were  the  following  noted:  Patrick 
Henry,  Oglethorpe,  Daniel  Webster,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, Henry  Ward  Beecher? 


3.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  and  the  second 
continental  congress. 

4.  Tell  in  what  war,  and  give  date  and  location 
of  the  following  battles:  Long  Island,  Lundy’s  LaneT 
Cerro  Gordo,  Fredericksburg,  Quebec. 

5.  Describe  the  religious  disturbances  in  the  col- 
onies. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  following:  Trent  and 
San  Jacinto  affair,  Hartford  convention,  Emancipa- 
tion proclamation? 

7.  Describe  in  brief  the  election  of  Jefferson;  the 
election  of  Hayes. 

8.  Name  and  describe  three  important  measures 
caused  by  negro  slavery. 

9.  Give  two  important  events  in  the  administra- 
tion of  each  of  the  following:  Harrison,  Cleveland, 
Hayes,  Jackson,  Buchanan. 

10.  Name  three  inventors,  four  writers,  five  pres- 
ent statesmen— all  American. 

Physiology. 

1.  (a)  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  forms  of  bones, 
(b)  Classify  the  bones  of  the  lower  limbs. 

2.  Describe  the  skull;  the  spine. 

3.  Locate  the  heart,  liver,  diaphragm,  pylorus. 

4.  (a)  Give  the  structure  of  the  muscles,  (b) 
What  can  you  say  of  the  exercise  of  the  muscles? 

5.  Describe  a hair.  Give  the  uses  of  the  nails. 

6.  Locate  and  describe  the  lungs. 

7.  How  would  you.  determine  the  severing  of  a 
vein  from  the  severing  of  an  artery?  In  each  case 
how  would  you  bandage  the  wound? 

8.  Give  three  hygienic  laws  governing  the  teacher 
in  the  preservation  of  his  students’  health. 

9.  Give  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  digestion;  the 

blood.  , 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  blood?  (b)  Give  its  uses,  and 
tell  how  it  is  purified. 

11.  (a)  What  are  arteries  and  veins?  (b)  What 
can  you  say  of  their  location  and  specific  uses? 

12.  Name  the  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  tell 

of  what  they  are  composed,  and  describe  their  struc- 
ture jvith  precision.  ... 

13.  Give  the  specific  use  of  the  bile,  gastric  juice, 
pancreatic  juice. 

14.  Define  periosteum,  synovial,  tendon,  villa, 
lymph. 

15.  Describe  the  ear. 
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Pedagogy,  or  Theory  and  Practice. 

I. 

a.  Write  a letter  describing  the  condition  and 
need  of  your  school  house. 

b.  On  entering  your  school,  with  your  register, 
how  will  you  classify  the  school? 

c.  Draw  a plan  of  your  idea  how  a school-room 
should  be  arranged. 

d.  What  do  you  do  when  your  school  gets  tired 
and  listless? 

e.  What  is  your  idea  of  classifying  and  grading 

schools?  , 

f.  Is  it  well  to  offer  prizes  in  a school-room  ( 

g.  State  in  your  own  language  the  condition  of 
your  last  school. 
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h.  What  would  you  do  the  first  day  on  entering:  a 

new  school?  8 

i.  What  is  your  mode  of  discipline  to  secure  obe- 
dience and  order  in  your  school? 

j.  What  things  should  you  guard  against  during: 
recitations? 

II. 

a.  What  is  meant  by  oral  instruction?  By  top- 
ical instruction?  1 

b.  Through  what  should  you  teach  a child  sci- 
ence? 


c.  Give  your  main  purposes  of  the  art  of  ques- 
tioning. 

d.  What  should  be  done  when  pupils  ask  assist- 
ance? 

e.  What  are  the  soul's  gateways?  Why? 

f.  ISTame  the  physical  punishments  that  should 
never  be  inflicted  on  a pupil’s  head. 

g.  Should  pupils  ever  be  made  to  study  as  a pun- 

lshneit?  r 


h.  How  should  a teacher  first  greet  his  pupils  on 
first  meeting  them? 

i.  At  what  time  should  you  hear  the  most  ex- 
haustive lesson? 

j.  What  should  your  school  register  contain? 

III. 

a.  Give  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  study  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  schools. 

b.  What  are  twelve  of  the  most  important  hygi- 
enic topics  to  present  to  your  pupils  at  schools? 

c.  What  three  sciences  does  the  term  physioloirv 
as  generally  used,  include? 

d.  Define  them. 


al- 


Reading. 

I. 

a.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  alphabet? 

b.  What  was  the  first  alphabet  ever  used? 
phabet?^°W  man'  hitters  were  in  the  original 

d.  Where  did  the  others  originate? 

e.  Is  the  English  alphabet  perfect? 

f.  What  is  an  imperfect  alphabet? 

g.  What  other  term  is  often  applied  to  mutes? 

h.  To  semi-vowels? 

i.  What  letters  are  called  liquids?  and  why? 

j.  What  are  aspirates? 

II. 

a.  What  are  the  cognate  letters?  and  whv’  Give 

examples.  • ; 

b.  What  are  quiescent  letters? 

“any  uses  have  quiescent  letters  and 
what  are  they? 

What  is  the  least  number  of  vibrations  that 
will  produce  an  audible  sound? 

e.  What  is  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  heard? 

f.  What  is  voice? 

g.  What  is  natural  language? 

h.  What  is  artificial  language? 

twi'  HaW  i”\any  kinds  of  artiflcial  language  are 
there,  and  what  are  they? 

j.  What  is  lexicology? 

III. 

1SLthe  base  of  a derivative  word?  What 
is  the  modifier? 


b.  What  is  a regular  derivative? 

c.  What  is  an  irregular  derivation? 

d.  What  is  a mongrel  compound? 

e.  Can  we  spell  by  rules  in  the  English  language, 

and  why?  6 8 ’ 

f.  What  language  is  called  our  mother  tongue? 

g.  From  what  language  do  we  get  most  of  our 
scientific  terms? 

h.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  English? 

i.  Who  were  the  Angles? 

j.  Why  is  the  English  called  a composite  lan- 
guage? 

IV. 

a.  What  are  the  significant  parts  of  a word? 

b.  How  are  words  divided  as  to  variety? 

c.  From  what  language  are  most  words  derived 
that  end  in  less  ? 

d.  What  is  meant  by  natural  key  or  pitch? 

e.  What  is  the  best  method  of  strengthening  the 

natural  voice?  8 

f.  What  is  declamation?  Oratory? 

g.  How  many  kinds  of  oratory  and  what  are 
they? 

h.  What  is  vocal  culture? 

i.  W hat  are  some  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
good  reader? 

j.  What  is  gesture? 


Orthography  and  Spelling. 

a.  Abandon,  desert,  forsake,  resign,  renounce, 
abdicate,  relinquish.  Write  the  different  shades  of 
meaning  of  the  above  synonyms  and  give  examples  in 
sentences. 

b.  Fill  in  blanks  with  appropriate  synonyms: 

The  soldiers  seeing  the  Indians  coming  - the 

camp their  claim  upon  the  bridge  and  fled  to 

the  village.  Even  this  they  found and  then 

all  hope  of  escape  they themselves  to  what- 

ever fate  might  be  their’s. 

Considering  the  sort  of  ruler  King  John  was  could 
you  rightly  say  he his  throne? 

The  beautiful  maiden all  the  pleasures  of 

life  and  entered  the  convent. 

How  those  soldiers  of  Merry  Mount  did 

themselves  to  drink  and  revelry. 

When  merchant  found  it  was  useless  to  hold  out 
he his  unfair  claim. 

James  has his  comrades  for  new  interests. 

This  looks  quite  like  a village. 

The  captain  was  forced  to his  leaking  vessel 

but  he  need  not  have  — - his  office. 

c.  Believe,  calculate,  expect,  guess,  imagine, 
judge,  consider,  suppose.  Give  one  general  defini- 
tion to  all  the  above  words. 

d.  Give  the  additional  exact  meaning  of  each  of 
the  above  synonyms. 

e.  Give  meaning  of  the  suffixes  in  the  following 
words.  Luckless,  fearful,  unscorched,  darkly,  imper- 
fect, bluish,  tractable,  exude,  enable,  dissolve. 

f.  Spell  and  define:  Inchoate,  forensic,  primor- 
dial, pedantically,  ecclesiastical,  monophystic,  axiom, 
schismatic,  plebeian,  liturgy,  parvenu,  etiquette,  idio- 
syncrasy, clairvoyance,  antimony,  oscillations,  epitome, 
anomaly,  homogeneous,  litigious,  annihilation,  hein- 
ous, myrrh,  rhythm,  delible,  weird,  pendent,  guitar, 
stereoscope,  glaciers,  glycerine,  paralytic,  valet,  recipe, 
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leisure,  erysipelas,  malvaceous,  malthusian,  post- 
mortem, postprandial,  fatigue,  enamel,  miscellane- 
ous, insatiable,  apparel,  guaranty,  disease,  cesophagus, 

decollate.  

Arithmetic. 

a.  Define  the  fundamental  operations  of  arith- 
metic. 

b.  A man  bought  -^6-  of  a section  of  land  for 
$2880,  and  sold  § of  it  at  $10  an  acre,  and  the  remain- 
der at  $12  an  acre.  What  was  his  gain? 

c.  Divide  256  thousandths  by  16  millionths,  to 
decimal,  and  divide  by  5000. 

d.  An  octavo  book  contains  480  pages.  How 
many  reams  of  paper  will  it  take  to  print  1200  copies, 
no  allowance  for  waste? 

e.  How  many  cubic  yards  of  earth  must  be  re- 
moved to  make  a reservoir  124  ft.  long,  54  ft.  wide, 
9 feet  deep? 

f.  Boston  is  71°  4'  9 sec.  west;  Cleveland  81°  47’. 
What  time  is  it  in  Boston  when  it  is  4 p.  m.  in  Cleve- 
land? 

g.  A owes  B $300,  of  which  $50  is  due  in  2 mos., 
$100  in  5 mos.,  and  the  remainder  in  8 mos.  What  is 
the  equated  time  on  the  sum? 

h.  If  8 men  cut  84  cords  of  wood  in  12  days, 
working  7 hours  a day,  how  many  men  will  cut  150 
cords,  working  10  hours  a day? 

i.  A square  and  triangle  contain  equivalent  areas. 
The  base  of  the  triangle  is  36.1  inches,  altitude  5 in. 
What  is  the  side  of  the  square? 

j.  Two  trees  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a stream 
40  feet  wide.  The  height  of  one  tree  is  to  the  width 
of  the  stream  as  8 to  4 ; and  the  width  of  the  stream 
is  to  the  other  tree  as  4 to  5.  What  is  the  distance 
between  their  tops? 

Geography. 

a.  A point  is  45  deg.  north  and  70  deg.  west;  what 
is  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a point  diametrically 
opposite? 

b.  What  bay  deeply  indents  each  of  the  follow- 
ing States:  Bhode  Island,  Texas,  Maryland? 

c.  Locate  Guayaquil,  Valparaiso,  Maracaibo. 

d.  Name  the  largest  three  rivers  in  Southern 
Asia. 

e.  Locate  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  Maritius  Islands. 

f.  Name  two  important  railroad  systems  in  this 
State.  Trace  them  by  counties  and  name  cities  on 
them. 

g.  Name  and  give  a brief  description  of  the  po- 
litical divisions  of  North  America  and  tell  when  and 
by  whom  each  was  discovered. 

h.  Where  is  the  rainless  coast  of  South  America 
and  why  is  it  so  called? 

i.  Locate  the  Great  Central  Plains,  the  Grassy 
Plains,  the  Llanos  of  South  America. 

j.  Name  five  seas,  five  rivers,  two  mountains,  and 
locate  five  large  cities  in  Europe. 

Grammar. 

a.  What  is  grammar?  Give  the  branches  thereof 
and  define  each. 

b.  Give  root  and  affix  in  the  following  and  define 
each:  Extend,  recall,  inundate,  specify,  captain,  auto- 
graph, constant,  interrogate,  attracted,  assist. 


c.  Discriminate  between  the  modes  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  and  give  reasons  therefor:  “If  the  earth 
were  flat  men  could  not  sail  around  it;”  “If  the  earth 
is  round  men  can  sail  around  it.” 

d.  Diagram  and  analyze  the  following  sentence: 
“An  observant  country  boy  always  knows  where  the 
robin  builds  its  nest  and  where  the  squirrel  has  its 
home.”* 

e.  Correct  the  following  and  tell  why:  The  two 
first  items  of  the  account  are  incorrect;  the  problem 
can  be  solved  easily ; he  voted  first  with  and  after- 
wards against  the  majority;  he  that  is  suspicious  of 
others  we  are  apt  to  suspect;  I do  not  know  who  to 
give  it  to;  none  of  our  party  were  sick;  the  boy,  as 
well  as  his  sister,  deserve  commendation;  the  little 
boy’s  father  that  is  studying  Latin  helps  him  in  his 
lesson;  it  is  me. 

f.  Parse  all  the  words  in  the  following:  The  bird 
built  its  nest  in  an  old  pear  tree. 

g.  Punctuate  the  following  and  give  reasons: 
Friends  Romans  countrymen  lend  me  your  ears.  The 
workmen  anxious  to  do  what  was  right  proposed 
arbitration  Emerson  says  The  pest  of  society  is  ego- 
tism. Study  to  acquire  a habit  of  thinking  no  study 
is  more  important.  Hark  what  is  that  Mr.  Jones. 

h.  Give  five  rules  with  examples  for  the  use  of 
capitals. 

i.  Name  and  define  the  figures  of  speech  in  the 
following:  What  a piece  of  work  is  man!  how  noble 
in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty!  in  action  how  like 
an  angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a god!  The 
Assyrians  came  down  like  a wolf  on  the  fold.  The 
ship  cleaves  the  sea.  A fleet  of  sail  passed  by. 

j.  Give  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  English 
language. 

Government  Lands,  or  Home  Geography. 

I. 

a.  How  is  a Territory  first  divided? 

b.  What  is  the  line  called? 

c.  How  is  its  course  marked? 

d.  What  direction  is  the  next  line  run? 

e.  What  is  this  line  called? 

f.  What  lines  and  how  far  apart  are  next  run? 

g.  State  the  next  lines. 

h.  What  do  these  lines  form? 

i.  What  are  the  squares  called? 

j.  How  many  square  miles  does  a township  con- 


a.  How  many  acres  does  a township  contain? 

b.  How  are  townships  designated? 

c.  What  is  a range? 

d.  How  do  you  designate  a range? 

e.  How  is  a township  divided? 

f.  What  are  these  parts  called? 

g.  What  is  the  size  of  a s.ection? 

h.  How  many  acres  does  a section  contain.? 

i.  Draw  a diagram  or  plat  of  a township? 

j.  Divide  a township  into  sections  and  number 
them  properly;  also  give  points  of  compass? 

III. 

a.  How  is  a section  divided? 

b.  Give  size  of  a half  section. 

c.  Give  size  of  a quarter  section. 

d.  Give  size  of  a half  quarter  section. 
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e.  Give  size  of  a quarter  quarter  section. 

f.  How  many  acres  does  a half  section  contain? 
Quarter  section?  Half  quarter  section?  Quarter  quar- 
ter section? 

g.  Plat  the  W.  \ of  a section. 

h.  The  S.  E.  qr.  of  a section. 

i.  The  W.  \ N.  E.  qr.  of  a section.  The  S.  E.  of 
the  X E.  qr. 

j.  The  North  East  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  section. 


Civil  Government. 

a.  Who  are  respectively  the  executive,  judicial, 
legislative  officers  of  your  county? 

b.  Who  are  citizens  of  the'U.  S.?  Describe  the 
process  of  naturalization. 

c.  Who  are  prohibited  from  becoming  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.? 

d.  May  a citizen  of  foreign  governments  own  real 
estate  or  personal  property  in  the  XJ.  S , and  do  you 
think  it  right  that  they  should? 

e.  How  long  does  a House  of  Representatives 
last?  A Senate? 

f.  What  government  officials  are  appointed  di- 
rectly by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.? 

g.  In  case  of  serious  war  who  constitute  the  mili- 
tia of  this  nation? 

h.  What  was  the  object  of  granting  women  suf- 
frage for  school  officers  in  Illinois? 

i.  Name  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
officers  of  a school  district. 

j.  Give  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution. 

Physics. 

a.  Define  matter.  Give  theory  of  its  constitu- 
tion. 

b.  Why  does  matter  exist  in  three  different  forms 
■ — solid,  liquid,  aeriform? 

c.  State  three  important  facts  concerning  gravi- 
tation. 

d.  Define:  Dyne,  energy,  and  explain  difference 
between  potential  and  kinetic  energy. 

e.  In  a lever  of  the  first  class  20  ft.  long,  where 
must  the  fulcrum  be  placed  that  a power  of  50  lbs 
may  move  a weight  of  600  lbs.? 

f.  What  power  would  be  required  to  raise  a bar- 
rel of  pork  with  a windlass  whose  axle  is  one  foot  in 
diameter  and  handle  three  feet? 

g.  I wish  to  roll  a barrel  of  flour  into  a wagon 
the  box  of  which  is  four  feet  from  the  ground.  I can 
lift  but  24  lbs.  How  long  a plank  must  I use? 

h.  Give  Joule’s  law  for  finding  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat. 

i.  Give  theory  of  electricity.  Describe  the  elec- 
tric voltaic  pile. 

j.  How  can  we  ascertain  the  strength  of  an  elec- 
tric current? 


Zoology. 

a.  Name  the  classes  of  the  branch  vertebrata. 

b.  Give  the  families  of  the  class  mammalia  and 
name  one  characteristic  of  each. 

horse"  ^orou^^  classify:  The  cat,  the  squirrel,  the 

d.  How  distinguish  classes  of  birds  and  name 
three  prominent  families? 

&.  Classify:  A duck,  a bobolink. 


f.  Tell  the  anatomical  points  of  difference  between 
an  ostrich  and  the  eagle. 

g.  Describe  the  metamorphoses  of  the  insect. 

h.  Describe  life  in  the  bee- hive. 

i.  How  does  the  oyster  feed? 

j.  What  can  you  say  of  the  fauna  of  Randolph 
county? 


Botany. 

a.  Define  and  describe  the  vegetable  cell. 

b.  Name  and  describe  two  kinds  of  multiple 

roots . v 

c.  Write  the  meaning  of  the  following:  Node 
axil,  tuber,  stolon,  bulb. 

d.  When  is  a leaf  sessile?  When  cirrhous? 

e.  Describe  the  frame- work  of  the  leaf. 

f.  Tell  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  locate  each. 

g.  Describe  the  fertilization  of  the  ovary  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  plant. 

h.  How  is  respiration  effected  in  the  plant  and 
what  is  its  effect  on  the  plant? 

i.  What  is  alburnum?  Duramen?  When  does 
one  become  the  other? 

j.  Tell  all  you  can  concerning  the  flora  of  Ran- 
dolph county. 

General  History. 

a.  What  wonders  of  architecture  can  you  give  as 
characteristic  of  ancient  Egypt? 

b.  What  mission  was  given  Egypt  to  perform? 

c.  To  what  nation  was  given  the  elaboration  of 
this  theme?  The  soul  of  man  possesses  substantiality 
or  the  individual  exists  for  himself  rather  than  for 
the  State? 

d.  Who  was  Homer?  What  did  he  write’ 

e.  Give  the  plot  of  the  Iliad. 

f.  Tell  something  of  the  Institution  of  Chivalry 

g.  Sketch  briefly  the  War  of  the  Roses. 

h.  Tell  the  story  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

i.  Tell  of  the  formation  of  the  present  German 
Empire. 

j.  How  is  the  study  of  general  history  of  value 
to  us? 
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Reading. 

1.  How  many  years  should  be  devoted  to  the 
First  Reader,  and  how  many  times  per  day  should  it 
recite?  Ditto,  Second,  Third,  Fourth? 

2.  Name  the  different  divisions  of  poetry  and 
prose. 

3.  Give  the  masterpiece  of  each  of  the  following 
authors:  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Whittier,  Longfellow 
and  Hawthorne. 

4.  Give  nationality  and  the  character  of  the 
works  of  each  of  the  following:  Dickens,  Burns,  Lew 
Wallace,  Josh  Billings,  B.  F.  Taylor. 

5.  Name  the  books  you  have  read  during  the  past 
year  and  give  a brief  synopsis  of  either. 

6 to  10.  Read  orally. 


each. 


Orthography. 

L Give  two  good  rules  for  spelling. 


Illustrate 
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2.  What  is  included  in  the  spelling  of  the  ad- 
vanced division  per  State  Course  of  Study? 

3.  Use  each  of  the  following  in  words  and  then 
give  a synonym  or  definition  of  each:  un,  circum, 
ante,  hemi , post,  meter,  graphy,  logy. 

• 4.  Give  meaning  of  the  following:  Ult.,  L.  L.  D., 
A.  M.,  e.  g.,  i.  e.,  inst.,  viz.,  Messrs. 

5-10.  Spell  twelve  words. 

Writing. 

1.  Name  the  movements  and  describe  a good  po- 
sition. 

2.  Classify  both  the  small  and  the  capital  letters. 

3.  Analyze  w,  W,  m,  M,  o,  O. 

4.  Write  some  exercise  to  be  dictated. 

5.  Write  your  name  and  post-office  address. 

Grammar. 

1.  What  does  the  7 th  year  grammar  include  in 
the  State  Course?  The  8th  year? 

2.  Give  the  gender,  person,  number,  and  case  of 
the  following:  I,  him,  girls,  army,  women- servants. 

3.  Classify  the  sentence.  Define  sentence. 

4.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  that  represent  ideas; 
those  that  show  relation;  those  that  both  show  rela- 
tion and  represent  ideas. 

5.  What  part  of  speech  should  the  child  be  taught 
first?  What  next?  Why? 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following:  sit, 
raise,  lie  (to  recline),  sow,  weave,  am,  chew,  run,  slay, 
and  write. 

7.  Classify  the  elements  of  the  sentence.  What 
is  a clausa? 

8.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  following  sentence: 
“Consider  the  character  of  a person  who  commends 
you,  before  you  set  a value  on  his  esteem.” 


Arithmetic. 

1.  Trace  the  base  through  all  the  applications  of 
percentage,  giving  it  its  appropriate  name.  Ditto, 
percentage. 

2.  A saddle  cost  $35,  and  f of  the  cost  of  the 
saddle  was  f of  the  cost  of  a bridle.  What  was  the 
cost  of  the  bridle.  Analyze. 

3.  A merchant  marked  a piece  of  silk  at  25$  above 
cost  and  then  sold  it  at  20$  less  than  marked  price. 
Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bank  dis- 
count and  the  true  discount  of  $1319.50,  due  in  90 
days,  discounted  at  6$? 

5.  Define  annual  interest,  bonds,  premium,  in- 
surance. 

6.  Write  a negotiable  note,  a sight  draft,  a due- 

bill. 

7.  A cubical  box  holds  20  gallons  of  water;  how 
many  bushels  of  corn  will  it  hold? 

8.  A factor  sold  $15,000  worth  of  goods  at  10$ 
commission  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  cotton,  first 
deducting  5$  commission  for  buying.  How  much 
money  did  he  invest? 


Geography. 

1.  Name  the  peninsulas  of  Europe  and  the  body 
of  water  into  which  they  project. 

2.  Give  the  difference  between  town  and  town- 


ship. Draw  a map  and  locate  the  S.  W.  ^ of  the  N. 
E.  I sec.  16,  town  11  N.,  R.  14  W.  of  the  2d  P.  M. 

3.  Name  the  republics  of  the  eastern  and  the 
monarchies  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

4.  Locate  and  give  the  effect  on  climate  of  three 
ocean  currents. 

5.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  Clark  county? 
The  manufactured  products?  The  farm  products? 
The  exports  and  imports? 

6.  Name  the  largest  drainage  system  of  each  of 
the  six  continents.  Name  and  locate  the  longest 
mountain  range  of  each  of  the  six  continents. 

7.  Name  five  important  seaports  on  the  Atlantic 
and  three  on  the  Pacific. 

8.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Baikal, 
Yukan,  Llanos,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Popocatapetl? 


History. 

1.  Name  five  of  the  original  colonies  and  oppo- 
site each  write  the  most  important  event  connected 
with  its  history. 

2.  What  did  we  gain  by  each  of  the  following 
wars:  French  and  Indian?  Revolution?  War  of  1812? 
Mexican?  Civil  War? 

3.  Name  five  acts  or  events  that  have  favored 
slavery  and  five  that  have  opposed  it. 

4.  What  were  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  perma- 
nent settling  of . the  colonies?  Name  the  kinds  of 
colonial  government  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

5.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  inventions 
with  the  names  of'  the  inventors.  Name  five  great 
statesmen. 

6.  Explain  briefly  the  method  of  electing  Presi- 
dent, U.  S.  Senators,  and  Representatives. 

7.  Give  events  of  the  following  dates:  1619,1765, 
1787,  1789,  1873,  1885. 

8.  What  does  the  7th  year  history  per  State 
Course  include?  The  8th  year? 

Physiology. 

1.  Name  and  locate  three  tissues  and  two  cavi- 
ties of  the  body. 

2.  Name  the  organs  of  circulation  and  of  di- 
gestion. 

3.  Name,  locate,  and  give  uses  of  the  digestive 
fluids. 

4.  What  two  kinds  of  nervous  tissue?  Name 
divisions  of  nervous  system. 

5.  Give  two  uses  of  muscles  and  three  of  bones. 
Give  two  reasons  why  we  should  not  use  tobacco  and 
three  for  whisky. 
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Pedagogy. 

1.  Define  psychology,  pedagogy,  will,  sensibility, 
intellect. 

2.  From  what  sources  is  the  fund  which  supports 
public  schools  derived? 

3.  What  circumstances  permit  a teacher  to  close 
school  without  previous  consent  of  directors? 

4.  What  records  must  be  kept  by  a teacher? 

5.  What  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a di- 
rector? 
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Reading. 

1.  What  is  an  essay,  an  editorial,  an  oration,  a 

poem?  ’ 

2.  Explain  wherein  poetry  differs  from  prose? 

•3.  Who  wrote  Essay  on  Man;  The  Seasons;  Rob- 
inson Crusoe;  Deserted  tillage;  Bitter  Sweet? 

4.  What  is  a figure  of  speech?  lame  and  define 
two;  give  example  of  each. 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  J.  G.  Holland;  of  Joa- 
quin Miller;  of  Bret  Harte? 


o.  Name  and  locate  a battle  in  which  the  forces 
were  commanded  by  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Rose- 
crans,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Pope. 

+dA^Vbat  imPorfant  measures  were  adopted  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  Civil  War?  F 

7.  State  how  and  when  each  met  death:  Gilbert 
Cook,  Columbus,  Hudson.  ’ 


Grammar. 

1.  Distinguish  between  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

2.  How  is  the  passive  voice  of  verbs  formed?  Do 
verbs  in  passive  voice  have  objects? 

3.  Distinguish  between  wit  and  humor. 

4.  Diagram:' — 

If  I could  dwell  where  Israfel 
Hath  dwelt  and  he  where  I, 

He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 
A mortal  melody, 

While  a bolder  note  than  this  might  swell 
From  my  lyre  within  the  sky.  —Poe. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Distinguish  between  check  and  draft. 

2.  A hat  is  legal  rate  of  interest?  usury?  its 

penalty?  J 

3.  The  difference  between  central  time  and  Wash- 

^Washington!'  mi°'  59  Eeq”ired  the  1<mSlt“de 
to  Wh3t  P™”  ^ A b“y  8 per  ceDt'  bo,Kls 

, ,5;, “any  bushels  of  wheat  will  fill  a hogs- 

head that  holds  170  gallons  of  water? 

for  S2  T4u  dd  i26  iCih'/°  L 19  ch'  9 L was  bought 

for  *2,340  and  sold  for  $47.50  an  acre.  Required 
amount  of  gain  or  loss.  1 

7.  Analyze:  At  what  time  between  3 and  4 o’clock 
Gme  aparT?  ^ PaCeS  apart;  five  minutes  "f 

Geography. 

1.  Which  townships  in  this  county  have  more 
than  one  post-office?  which  none? 

nia  andEOre“n.  Wh7  there  “ * dry  season  in  Calif”- 
of  one  Xame  the  republics  of  Europe;  the  president 

1 ,7s  ame  six  tributaries  to  the  Ohio;  to  the  Mis- 
souri; three  to  the  Rhine;  to  the  Danube. 

5.  Xame  in  order  the  coast  waters  of  Asia. 

States.  L°Cate  largest  five  seaports  of  the  United 

m,  7-'  W^at  and  where  is  Otranto,  Three  Rivers 

BaS,DamicSyUSa’  IUka’  Kronstadt-  Sheffle1^ 


Physiology. 

o-iene  Deflne  Physiology,  histology,  anatomy,  hy- 

2.  Describe  mastication  and  the  organs  used  in 
the  process. 

?ha^  7S  ^eflex  action?  from  what  does  it  ema- 
nate, and  what  does  it  control? 

4.  State  the  several  uses  of  taste  and  smell 

preparedlTuseP'  “aFC°tlCS’  h°W  is 

red  Explain  clearly  why  alcohol  makes  the  nose 
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Theory. 

1.  Name  five  qualifications  of  the  true  teacher. 

2.  Give  three  objects  of  the  recitation. 

studyoK, 5£g££P  What  import““ is 

4.  What  knowledge,  if  any,  should  the  teacher 
taught*  m°re  than  a kQOwle(ige  of  the  branches  to  be 

What  are  the  objects  of  school  government? 
A hat  power  has  the  teacher  over  the  pupils? 

Reading — Time,  30  minutes.  . 

1.  What  methods  do  you  use  in  primary  reading? 

In  advanced  reading?  J 8 

2.  Define  gesture,  emphasis,  inflection,  pitch. 

u T;r#an?e.tbe.  following  in  a column  and  after 
c ch  write  a definition:  concur,  sustain,  emanate  ap- 

princSe.g  ntry’  fam°US’  dir6’  Pr°geny’  PrinciPul, 

fhP  £1 fiVe  Tted  American  authors,  and  give 
the  title  of  some  selections  written  by  each. 

5.  Do  you  endeavor  to  create  a taste  for  good 
method!"6  “ y0Ur  PUpilS?  If  S°’  State  briefly  your 


History. 

2 Sl/LT  miiniSter  t0  Prance;  t0  Germany? 

2.  What  is  a modus  vivendi;  what  is  the  nresent 

status  of  the  Behring  sea  trouble?  P 

3.  What  are  the  duties  of  Congressmen  at  t 

when  and  by  whom  elected?  g at  Large; 

4.  Name  present  Cabinet. 


Orthography— Time,  30  minutes, 

1.  Name  the  three  classes  of  elementary  sounds. 

2.  Define  letter,  word,  prefix,  cognate  sound. 

letter*  twe  uses  °n  silent  letters.  Name  three 
letters  that  are  never  silent. 

4.  Use  the  prefix  “dis”  with  five  words  and  define 
each  ^ SU9iX  UlSm”  With  f°Ur  Words  and  deflne 

5.  Syllabify  and  mark  diacritically  the  following- 
cemetery,  haunt,  piazza,  solemn,  scythe. 

Grammar. 

tv.  P Pedne  declension.  Decline  a word  of  each  of 
the  parts  of  speech  to  which  declension  belong. 

2.  Define  parsing.  What  is  meant  by  the  order 

of  parsing?  J 

3.  Whaf  is  person  and  number  as  applied  to  verbs? 
Illustrate  by  sentences, 


/ 
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4.  Correct  if  necessary  and  give  reason  for  so  do- 
ing: “What  did  you  say  was  the  largest  lake  in  the 
world?”  “We  believe  in  Christ,  he  who  is  the  head  of 
the  church.” 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  properties  of  a part  of 
speech?  Give  the  properties  of  a verb. 

6.  Write  a sentence  containing  a verb  in  the  ac- 
tive voice.  Change  to  passive  and  give  rule. 

7.  Analyze:  “The  confusion  of  ideas  in  educated 
minds  is  to  be  deplored .” 

8.  Parse  the  words  in  italic  in  the  above. 

9.  Compare  the  following:  up,  little,  bad,  happy, 
practicable. 

10.  What  is  language?  What  importance  do  you 
consider  it  in  school  work? 

Arithmetic. 

5 per  cent,  for  solution  and  5 per  cent  for  answer.  ' 

1.  A man  has  a lot  the  sides  of  which  are  60,  72, 
84,  and  90  ft.  respectively.  He  wishes  to  fence  it 
with  boards  of  equal  length;  what  is  the  greatest 
length  he  can  use? 

2.  9.012x48.-75+4.56. 

3.  What  is  the  interest  on  a note  of  $460  from 
Sept.  1,  1889,  to  April  2,  1892,  at  6 per  cent? 

4.  A note  of  $350,  drawing  interest  at  7 per  cent, 
due  in  90  days,  is  discounted  at  bank  at  5 per  cent, 
for  60  days.  What  are  the  proceeds? 

5.  50  men  in  25  days  of  10  hours  each  build  a wall 
80  rods  long  3 ft.  high  and  2 ft.  thick,  in  how  many 
days  of  12  hours  each  can  18  men  build  a wall  75  rods 
long  4 ft.  high  and  3 ft.  thick?  Solve  by  proportion. 

6.  A man  is  offered  a house  and  lot  for  $1500  on 
1 yr’s.  time  or  5 per  cent,  off  for  cash;  he  chose  the 
former.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  and  how  much,  money 
being  worth  6 per  cent? 

7.  How  many  feet  of  flooring  an  inch  and  a quar- 
ter thick  will  be  required  for  a room  18  ft.  6 inches 
long  and  15  ft.  3 inches  wide,  allowing  one-fifth  for 
matching? 

8.  A and  B formed  a partnership.  A pu  in  $800 
and  B $1000.  At  the  end  of  six  months  A put  in 
$400  more  and  at  the  same  time  B drew  out  $200.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  they  had  gained  $550.  What  was 
each  man’s  share? 

9.  Define  mathematics,  arithmetic,  problem,  ex- 
ample, unit. 

10.  Write  characters  used  in  Roman  notation. 


Geography. 

1.  How  many  and  what  movements  has  the  earth? 
What  is  the  result  of  each? 

2.  Name  three  river  systems  of  17.  A.,  three  of 

S.  A. 

3.  Wrhat  are  the  chief  industries  of  Mexico? 

4.  What  constitutes  Danish  America?  To  what 
country  does  it  belong?  Name  two  products  of  it. 

5.  Name  and  locate  five  important  inland  cities 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

6.  What  bodies  of  water  does  the  Erie  Canal  con- 
nect? In  what  state  is  it? 

7.  Name  the  principal  animals  of  the  Frigid  zone. 

8.  What  are  they  and  where  found:  Siam,  Dub- 
lin, Oneida,  Blanco,  Campeachy. 

9.  Where  are  the  following  islands:  Bermuda, 
Tasmania,  Falkland,  Candia,  Orkney. 


10.  Give  latitude  and  longitude  of  Lawrenceville. 

History. 

1.  Who  were  the  Norsemen  and  what  part  did 
they  play  in  American  history? 

2.  Tell  of  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  connection  with  the 
history  of  New  York. 

3.  WTiere  are  the  following  battle-fields  and  dur- 
ing what  war  were  the  battles  fought:  White  Plains? 
Shiloh?  Eutaw  Springs?  Lundy’s  Lane?  Thames? 

4.  Give  a brief  account  of  General  Custer’s  dis- 
aster. 

5.  Give  the  provisions  of  NlVth  and  XV th 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

6.  Name  the  four  departments  of  Washington’s 
first  cabinet.  What  ones  have  since  been  added? 

7.  Vrhat  do  you  consider  the  greatest  event  of 
Jefferson’s  administration  and  why? 

8.  Name  two  decisive  battles  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  commanders  of  each. 

9.  Give  an  outline  of  Monroe’s  administration 
such  as  you  would  give  your  class. 

10.  Give  a brief  historical  sketch  of  Illinois.  Who 
is  governor?  lieutenant  governor?  How  are  the  peo- 
ple represented  in  the  general  assembly? 


Physiology. 

1.  AVhat  is  a skeleton?  What  is  meant  by  the 
terms  artificial  and  natural  skeleton? 

2.  What  is  digestion?  Name  and  locate  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  digestion. 

3.  Name  the  largest  bone,  the  largest  gland,  the 
largest  artery,  and  the  largest  vein  of  the  body. 

4.  Give  the  difference  in  structure  of  the  small 
and  large  intestines.  What  is  the  estimated  length 
of  each? 

5.  AVhat  is  the  general  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  system? 


Natural  Philosophy. 

1.  Define  conductors,  non-conductors. 

2.  What  is  the  law  of  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tricity? 

3.  Define  optics.  What  do  you  understand  by 
the  visual  angle? 

4.  Give  the  law  of  falling  bodies.  Give  the  ve- 
locity acquired  and  the  distance  passed  over  by  a 
falling  body  in  the  5th  second. 

5.  AArhat  is  the  law  of  intensity  of  light? 

6.  In  how  many  and  in  what  ways  is  heat  trans- 
mitted? 

7.  Give  the  law  of  reflection  of  sound. 

8.  Name  the  six  simple  machines. 

9.  Define:  osmose,  adhesion,  cohesion,  capillary 
attraction. 

10.  Name  the  forms  or  states  of  matter  and  give 
the  two  classes  of  changes  to  which  matter  may  be 
subjected. 

Zoology. 

1.  Name  the  sub-kingdoms  or  branches  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  State  your  author. 

2.  Give  the  general  characteristics  of  mollusks 
and  name  a typical  representation. 

3.  AVhat  are  the  general  characteristics  of  insects? 
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4.  Describe  the  complete  metamorphosis  of  an 
insect. 

5.  Define  a vertebrate. 

6.  Why  are  fishes  cold-blooded? 

7.  Give  general  characteristics  of  true  reptiles. 
Name  four  orders  of  this  class. 

8.  Tell  in  what  way  birds  differ  from  reptiles. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  a mammal?  A ruminant? 

10.  Describe  the  process  of  digestion  of  a rumi- 
nant. 

Botany. 

1.  State  the  difference  between  an  endogen  and 
an  exogen. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  essential  organs  of  a 
flowTer. 

•3.  A hat  is  the  fruit  of  a plant?  Give  an  exam- 
ple of  a fleshy  fruit;  of  a stone  fruit;  of  a berry. 

4.  Name  the  three  conditions  necessary  for  ger- 
mination. 

5.  Give  the  uses  of  the  leaf;  name  the  parts  of  a 
leaf;  give  the  two  principal  classes  of  leaves. 

6.  Give  the  difference  between  a stem  and  a root. 

7.  What  is  a typical  flower. 

8.  Name  the  two  sub-kingdoms  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

9.  Give  two  uses  of  roots. 

10.  How  can  you  make  your  knowledge  of  botany 
of  practical  use  in  teaching  a country  school? 

Bremer  Co.,  Iowa,  S.  F.  Fiester,  Co.  Supt. 


Theory  of  Teaching. 

1.  Give  three  reasons  why  it  is  a mistake  to  allow 
disorder  in  the  school- room  during  recess. 

2.  Why  is  it  a mistake  for  the  teacher  to  be  late? 

3.  Which  do  you  regard  as  the  first  requisite  in 
teaching,  ability  to  govern  or  aptness  to  teach? 

4.  How  does  disorder  generally  begin  and  why  is 
it  a mistake  to  call  for  order  in  general  terms? 

5.  Is  the  chief  object  of  school  punishment*  to 
cause  pain?  If  not,  why  not? 

6.  What  is  the  objection  to  a teacher’s  habitually 
forgetting  to  test  her  classes  on  the  lessons  assigned? 

7.  What  is  the  object  in  having  pupils  give  an- 
swers to  questions  in  complete  sentences? 

8.  Why  is  it  a mistake  to  talk  too  much  while 
teaching  a subject? 

9.  Give  the  names  of  three  authors  of  works  on 
teaching. 

10.  Name  the  four  things  to  be  considered  in  the 
county  superintendent’s  granting  certificates. 


Writing. 

1.  Give  the  list  of  principles  in  the  Spencerian 
system  of  penmanship,  in  their  order. 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  a space  in  height 
in  writing?  What  by  a space  in  width? 

Into  bow  many  spaces  is  the  distance  between 
the  lines  in  ordinary  ruled  paper  supposed  to  be  di- 
vided? Name  three  of  these  space  lines. 

4.  Give  list  of  the  principles  in  the  following  let- 
ters in  the  order  of  their  occurrence:  u,  a,  s,  d,  k. 

5.  In  the  same  manner  list  the  principles  in  E, 

H,  S,  W,  T.  nr, 

6-10.  Write  a letter  to  the  county  superintendent 


telling  where  you  expect  to  teach,  when  you  expect 
school  to  begin,  number  of  pupils  you  expect  to  have, 
and  what  wages  you  expect  to  get.  If  you  have  no 
school,  or  do  not  expect  to  teach,  write  about  what 
you  would  like  to  secure,  provided  you  did  want  to 
teach. 

Orthography. 

1.  What  is  orthography?  What  is  orthoepy? 

2.  What  are  homonyms?  Write  homonyms  for 
the  following  words  and  use  them  in  sentences:  be, 
stile,  blue,  him,  bad. 

3.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  using  the 
right  words: 

a.  The  Lord  shall  (rein,  rain,  reign)  forever. 

b.  A (vail,  vale,  veil)  of  mist  covered  the  lake. 

c.  The  heaviest  (dues,  dews)  fall  on  clear  (nights, 
knights.) 

d.  We  are  never  (to,  two,  too)  old  (to,  too,  two) 
learn  to  count  (to,  too,  two.) 

4.  Write  and  spell  correctly  the  names  of  ten 
garden  vegetables. 

5.  What  is  a vowel?  a consonant?  a diphthong? 
a triphthong? 

6.  Define  a syllable,  accent,  prefix,  suflix. 

7.  Mark  the  sound  of  the  initial  consonant  in 
each  of  the  following  words:  cent,  call,  get,  gem, 
chorus. 

8.  Write  the  proper  contraction  for  the  following 
groups  of  words:  are  not,  I will,  shall  not,  is  not,  he 
will. 

9.  Write  the  possessive  singular  of  the  following 
words:  lady,  man,  baby,  Brown  & Co.,  day. 

Write  the  possessive  plural  of  the  following  words: 
men,  ladies,  dollars,  mice,  heroes. 

10.  What  are  synonyms?  Give  synonyms  for  the 
following  words:  renowned,  prodigal,  peril,  recover, 
discrimination. 

Reading. 

1.  Define  reading,  elocution,  enunciation,  mod- 
ulation. 

2.  Define  emphasis.  Name  the  three  kinds  of 
emphasis. 

3.  Define  pronunciation,  accent,  word,  paragraph. 

4.  Name  the  two  kinds  of  pauses  and  define  each. 

5.  What  is  a figure  of  speech?  Give  the  names 
of  two  figures  of  speech  and  define  them. 

6-10.  Read  the  following  selection  as  a proof  of 
your  ability  to  teach  correct  pronunciation: 

THE  PRELATE  AND  THE  HIGHWAYMAN. 

The  prelate  and  the  highwayman  being  convicted 
of  crime  were  about  to  sail  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  for 
a place  of  safety.  The  former  took  with  him  some 
chloride  of  calcium,  some  chlorine  and  some  cinchona 
bark.  The  latter  had  stolen  some  cochineal  which  he 
kept  in  a conch-shell  and  displayed  with  much  com- 
plaisance as  they  came  through  the  conduit  at  start- 
ing. The  prelate  was  interested  in  construing  the 
peculiarity  of  the  contour  forms  to  his  companion, 
who  with  the  greatest  contumacy  played  on  the  cor- 
net instead  of  listening.  This  so  enraged  the  high- 
wayman that  he  went  into  the  cabin  and  composed  a 
distich  about  a debauchee  and  added  it  to  his  divan 
of  poems.  They  had  on  board  a dominie  whose  face 
was  in  a grimace  because  he  was  harrassed  with  a 
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gangrene  limb  and  even  the  elite  were  dubious  of  his 
living  to  resume  life  in  his  old  haunts.  The  high- 
wayman, who  had  committed  a heinous  crime,  was 
continually  telling  tales  containing  much  hyperbole, 
about  his  franchisement,  the  etiquette  of  his  pretend- 
ed attache  and  the  exquisite  rendezvous  of  his  cortege. 
The  prelate  had  been  convicted  of  simony  by  the 
synod,  who  exercise  surveilance  over  such  matters. 
In  order  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  voyage  they 
gave  the  donkey  some  tobacco  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  nicotine  upon  his  obesity.  The  donkey,  like  the 
mule  on  the  burning  deck,  misconstrued  'their  inte- 
resting experiment  and  with  certain  strategic  move- 
ments apropos  of  his  retributive  nature  kicked  the 
prelate  and  the  highwayman  overboard.  They  were 
rescued  by  a spaniel.  Their  fright  and  the  accompa- 
nying  ducking  gave  the  prelate  the  meningitis  and  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  transmigrate  to  a land  where 
donkeys  are  not  supposed  to  dwell,  while  the  high, 
wayman  was  seized  with  ennui  and  died  soon  after 
the  end  of  the  voyage  and  was  buried  in  a mauso- 
leum. 

Grammar. 

1.  In  what  six  ways  is  the  noun  Albert  used  in 
the  following  sentences,  and  in  what  case  is  it  in  each? 
a.  Albert  has  returned,  b.  This  was  Albert’s  book. 

c.  Go  with  Albert,  d.  My  brother  Albert  is  ill.  e. 
Have  you  met  Albert?  /.  His  name  is  Albert. 

2.  Arrange  these  words  in  three  columns:  in  the 
first,  those  that  are  always  singular;  in  the  second, 
those  that  are  always  plural;  in  the  third,  those  that 
are  plural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning:  wisdom, 
ashes,  news,  politics,  music,  scissors,  temperance, 
victuals,  gallows. 

3.  Correct  these  errors  and  give  reasons:  a.  It  is 
not  me  you  are  in  love  with  b.  It  was  Joseph,  him 
whom  Pharaoh  promoted,  c.  It  did  not  occur  during 
Washington,  Jefferson,  nor  Adams’  administration. 

d.  London  is  larger  than  any  city  in  Europe,  e.  I 
knowed  that  it  was  so  for  I seen  him  when  he  done  it. 

4.  Write  sentences  containing  verbs  in  each  of 
the  following  modes:  a.  indicative,  b.  potential,  c.  sub- 
junctive, d.  imperative. 

5.  Write  sentences  containing  verbs  in  each  of 
the  following  tenses:  a.  present,  b.  past,  c.  future,  d. 
present  perfect,  e.  past  perfect. 

6.  In  changing  a verb  from  the  active  to  the  pas- 
sive voice,  what  does  the  object  complement  become? 
Illustrate  by  an  example. 

(.  What  is  a pronoun?  Define  the  four  classes 
of  pronouns  and  illustrate  each  kind  in  sentences. 

8.  What  is  the  infinitive?  What  is  a participle? 

DIAGRAM  AND  ANALYZE,. 

9.  Alexander,  reflecting  on  his  friends’  degener- 
ating into  sloth  and  luxury,  told  them  it  was  a most 
royal  thing  to  labor. 

10.  To  be  graduated  with  a college  diploma  with- 
out having  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  college  life 
by  bearing  an  active  part  in  its  duties,  is  to  have  fail- 
ed of  securing  the  best  results  of  the  course. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Define  addition.  What  is  the  sign  of  addition? 
Give  the  two  principles  of  addition.  What  is  the 
unit  of  a number? 


2 Define  subtraction.  Name  the  three  terms 
used  in  subtraction.  Give  the  two  principles  of  sub- 
traction. Write  the  following  in  words:  15—9=6. 

3.  Define  multiplication.  Name  the  three  terms 
used  in  multiplication.  Give  the  three  principles  of 
multiplication.  Write  the  following  in  words  with- 
out violating  a principle:  $4x6=$24. 

4.  Define  division.  Name  the  four  terms  used  in 
division.  Give  the  three  principles  of  division.  Per- 
form this  operation  and  give  result  according  to  the 
law  of  the  signs:  6+8 h- 2+5= ? 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  a num- 
ber? What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  a num- 
ber? How  many  times  is  the  greatest  common  divi- 
sor of  48,  36,  72,  and  96  contained  in  their  least  com- 
mon multiple? 

6.  What  is  a fraction?  What  are  the  terms  of  a 
fraction?  If  7 be  added  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction 
| will  it  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  how  much? 
thirteen  and  two  thirds  multiplied  by  twelve  and 
one-seventh  equals  how  much? 

7.  What  is  a decimal  fraction?  The  product  is 
.18;  the  multiplier  is  300;  what  is  the  multiplicand? 

8.  What  is  a surface?  What  is  a square?  What 
is  a cube?  Find  the  number  of  acres  in  a field  40  rods 
long  and  16  rods  wide.  Find  the  cost  of  painting  the 
entire  surfaces  of  a cubical  block  20  feet  square  at 
three  cents  a square  foot. 

9.  Define  percentage.  What  is  meant  by  the 
rate?  What  is  meant  by  the  base?  Sold  a village  lot 
for  $230,  which  was  8 per  cent,  less  than  cost.  Had 
it  been  sold  for  $300,  what  would  have  been  the  gain 
per  cent.? 

10.  What  is  interest?  What  is  the  principal? 
What  is  the  amount?  The  interest  on  $5400  for  5 yr. 

6 mo.  15  da.  at  10  per  cent,  was  presented  to  John 
Doe.  He  accepted  the  present  and  loaned  it  out  at  6 
per  cent,  until  it  amounted  to  $359o.98J.  For  how 
long  did  he  loan  it? 

Geography. 

1.  Name  four  great  railway  systems  extending 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

2.  Name  three  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  United 
States  and  locate  the  largest  city  on  each. 

3.  What  determines  the  position  of  the  Tropics 
and  the  Polar  circles? 

4.  Name  a country  whose  chief  ruler  is  called  the 
Emperor;  the  King;  the  Czar;  the  Shah;  the  Mikado. 

5.  Name  the  largest  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  the  U.  S.  On  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

6.  Name  nine  countries  of  ‘South  America  which 
border  on  Brazil. 

7.  Bound  Italy.  Name  three  reasons  why  tourists 
visit  that-  country. 

8.  For  what  are  the  Himalaya  Mts.  noted?  Locate 
them.  What  is  their  highest  peak? 

9.  Locate  the  hottest  and  dryest  region  in  the 
world,  the  country  having  the  greatest  rainfall,  and 
the  coldest  region  known  to  man. 

10.  To  which  of  the  five  races  of  men  do  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  following  countries 
belong,  respectively:  Hayti?  Spain?  Patagonia?  China? 
Scotland? 
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History.  • 

1.  Name  three  important  discoveries  of  the  Fif- 
teenth century  and  give  dates  and  name  of  discoverer. 

2.  Name  three  important  settlements  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth century  and  give  dates  and  name  of  nation 
making  the  settlement. 

3.  Hame  three  wars  engaged  in  by  the  Colonists 
during  the  Seventeenth  century. 

4.  Name  three  important  events  during  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1780. 

5.  What  rebellion  took  place  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  government? 

6.  name  three  events  of  John  Adams’  adminis- 
tration. 

7.  Name  five  events  during  the  years  1857  to  1861, 
inclusive. 

8.  name  three  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War  and 
give  name  of  chief  commander  on  each  side  and  the 
result. 

9.  How  many  amendments  are  there  to  the  Con- 
stitution? To  what  event  are  the  last  three  due? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  “Sheridan’s  Hide?”  By 
“Sherman’s  March?”  By  “Custer’s  Last  Charge?” 

Physiology. 

1.  Trace  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  right 
auricle  to  the  left  auricle. 

2.  Trace  the  nutritious  part  of  a mouthful  of 
food  from  the  mouth  to  the  liver  and  tell  how  it  gets 
there. 

3.  name  the  three  organs  of  respiration  and  the 
voice. 

4.  name  the  three  uses  or  powers  of  the  skin. 

5.  By  what  are  the  bones  held  together?  By  what 
membrane  are  they  surrounded?  Of  what  are  bones 
composed? 

6.  name  three  parts  of  the  human  body  that  con- 
tain no  blood. 

7.  How  is  the  temperature  of  the  body  kept  at  an 
even  heat?  What  is  the  usual  temperature  of  the 
body  in  health  in  degrees? 

8.  Name  the  three  general  classes  of  food  and 
give  an  example  of  each  class. 

9.  Explain  the  relation  of  food  to  exercise  and 
show  how  life  depends  on  repair  and  waste. 

10.  Of  what  parts  is  the  brain  composed,  and  what 
is  the  function  of  each  part? 


POST-OFFICE  “ DON  ’TS . ” 

The  following  suggestions,  taken  from  “The  U.  S.  Postal  Guide,” 
may  be  studied  with  profit  in  every  school.  By  a careful  study  of 
tnem  the  number  of  letters  that  go  to  the  dead  letter  office  annually 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  Spend  a minute  or  two  each  day  in 
writing  one  of  them  on  the  blackboard  and  having  pupils  copy  in 
note-books.  Afterward  have  pupils  understand  clearly  why  the  sug- 
gestion should  be  observed. — Editor. 

“don’ts.” 

1.  Don’t  mail  any  letter  until  you  are  sure  that 
it  is  completely  and  properly  addressed. 

2.  Don’t  place  the  address  so  that  there  will  be 
no  room  for  the  post  mark. 

3.  Don’t  fail,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  to  write 
the  name  of  the  State  you  intend  and  not  your  own — 
a very  common  error. 

4.  Don’t  fail  to  make  certain  that  your  manner 
of  writing  the  name  of  an  office  or  state  may  not  cause 


it  to  be  mistaken  for  one  similar  in  appearance.  It  is 
often  better  to  write  the  name  of  the  state  in  full. 

5.  Don’t  fail,  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  right 
name  of  the  office  for  which  your  letter  is  intended, 
to  consult  the  Postal  Guide,  which  any  postmaster 
will  be  pleased  to  show  you. 

6.  Don’t  fail  to  give  the  street  and  house  num- 
ber of  the  person  for  whom  mail-matter  is  intended 
in  addressing  it  to  a city  or  large  town. 

7.  Don’t  mail  any  letter  until  you  are  sure  that 
it  is  properly  stamped. 

8.  Don’t  fail  to  place  the  stamp  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner. 

9.  Don’t  write  on  the  envelope  “In  haste,”  “Care 
of  postmaster,”  etc.;  it  does  no  good,  and  tends  to  con- 
fusion in  the  rapid  handling  of  mail-matter. 

10.  Don’t  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  unlawful 
to  enclose  matter  of  a higher  class  in  one  that  is  lower; 
e.  g.,  merchandise  in  newspapers. 

11.  Don’t  mail  any  letter  unless  your  address, 
with  a request  to  return,  is  upon  the  face  of  the  en- 
velope; so  that  in  case  of  non-delivery  it  will  be  re- 
turned directly  to  you. 

12.  Don’t  fail  to  give  your  correspondents  your 
full  address,  so  that  a new  postman  cannot  fail  to  find 
you. 

13.  Don’t  fail  to  notify  your  postmaster  of  any 
change  in  your  address. 

14.  Don’t  trust  to  the  fact  that  you  are  an  “old 
resident,”  “well-known  citizen,”  etc.,  but  have  your 
letter  addressed  in  full. 

15.  Don’t  fail,  if  you  intend  to  be  away  from 
home  for  any  length  of  time,  to  inform  your  post- 
master what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  your  mail. 

16.  Don’t  delay  the  delivery  of  any  mail-matter 
that  you  may  take  out  for  another. 

17.  Don’t  fail  to  sign  your  letters  in  full,  so  that 
if  they  reach  the  Dead  Letter  Office  they  may  be 
promptly  returned. 

18.  Don’t,  when  you  fail  to  receive  an  expected 
letter,  charge  the  postal  service  with  its  loss,  until 
you  have  learned  from  your  correspondent  all  the 
facts  in  regard  to  its  mailing,  contents,  etc. 

PARCELS. 

19.  Don’t  mail  a parcel  without  previously  weigh- 
ing it  to  ascertain  proper  amount  of  postage. 

20.  Don’t  wrap  a parcel  in  such  manner  that  the 
wrapper  may  become  separated  from  the  contents. 

21.  Don’t  seal  or  wrap  parcels  in  such  manner 
that  their  contents  may  not  be  easily  examined. 

22.  Don’t  mail  parcels  to  foreign  countries  with- 
out special  inquiry  concerning  the  regulations  gov- 
erning foreign- addressed  mail-matter. 

23.  Don’t  attempt  to  send  merchandise  to  foreign 
countries,  other  than  Canada  and  Mexico,  in  execu- 
tion of  an  order  or  as  a gift,  unless  the  postage  is  pre- 
paid at  five  cents  per  half  ounce. 

24.  Don’t  attempt  to  send  merchandise  to  foreign 
countries  by  “Parcels  Post,”  unless  your  postmaster 
be  consulted  concerning  the  country  addressed  and 
the  manner  of  mailing  matter  thereto. 

25.  Don’t  fail  to  put  the  address  of  the  sender  on 
each  parcel  before  mailing.  This  to  facilitate  a re- 
turn to  the  sender  in  the  event  of  non-delivery. 
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Conducted  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Bkinckcey,  A.  M.  B.  S.,  Natural  Sciences, 
Austin  College. 

LYMPHATICS. 

Origin. — We  now  come  to  consider  the  second 
part  of  the  circulatory  system.  It  differs  from  the 
blood  system  in  the  nature  of  its  fluid,  in  the  structure 
and  origin  of  its  vessels,  and  its  function.  The  prin- 
cipal ways  of  origin  of  the  lymphatics  are  as  follows: 

1.  Origin  in  Spaces. — Within  the  connective  are 

numerous  star-like  irregular,  or  branched  spaces  which 
communicate  with  each  other  by  numerous  tubular 
processes.  These  spaces  communicate  with  the  small 
tubular  lymphatics  ( lymph  capillarie),  which  in  turn 
connect  with  the  large  lymphatic  vessels.  Grav  87 
Ed.;  Fig.  67.  ~ • 

2.  From  the  villi — (see  article  on  digestion.) 

3.  In  perivascular  spaces— The  smallest  blood- 
vessels of  bone,  the  central  nervous  system,  retina, 
and  the  liver  are  surrounded  by  wide  lymphatic  tubes 
so  that  the  blood  vessels  are  completely  bathed  bv  a 
lymph  stream.  Gray,  Fig.  68. 

4.  In  tei  stitial  slits  within  organs — They  take 
the  form  of  elongated  spaces  bounded  by  the  curved 
cylindrical  surface  of  the  tubules.  This  structure  is 
very  common  in  glands. 

5.  By  means  of  free  stomata  on  the  walls  of  larqe 
serous  cavities . 

-By  ^ open  pores — This  form  of  origin  is 
seen  in  mucous  membrane  of  bronchi,  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  in  trachea,  and  larynx. 

Structure.—' The  lymphatic  capillary  differs  from 
that  of  the  blood  in  being  of  larger  calliber,  more  ir- 
regular in  shape,  their  walls  consisting  of  a single 
layei  of  endo-thelial  cells  but  of  a verv  marked 
character  from  that  of  the  blood  capillary. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  main  resemble  that 
of  the  veins  and  like  them  having  valves  which  are 
formed  bj  the  reflexion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel. 
The  valves  are  especially  numerous  and  in  many 
vessels  as  for  example  the  mesentery  they  have  just 
above  the  valve  a net-work  of  contractile  fibers 
The  muscular  fibers  in  the  other  parts  of  the  tube 
are  disposed  circularly. 

In  the  thoracic  duct  however  the  structure  be- 
comes more  complex  and  we  find  the  following  coats- 

1.  Inner.  Consisting  of  a layer  of  endothelial 
cells  resting  upon  an  elastic  layer. 

2.  Middle.  Made  up  of  fine  bundles  of  muscular 
fibers  arranged  for  the  most  part  circularly  but  also  to 
some  extent  obliquely  and  connective  and  elastic 
tissue  in  the  spaces  between  the  muscular  fibers. 

3.  Outer.— This  coat  is  not  well  defined  from  the 
middle  on  the  one  side  nor  from  the  connective  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  duct.  It  consists  chiefly  of  con- 
nective tissue  and  elastic  elements  with  some  few 
muscular  fibers  occasionally  present.  The  wall  of  the 
thoracic  duct  is  essentially  muscular. 

Lymphatic  glands.— These  bodies  should  not  be 
called  glands  as  they  are  much  branched  lacunar 
labyrinthine  spaces  composed  of  adenoid  tissue. 
They  are  of  two  varieties. 

1.  The  simple  lymp>h  glands  (more  correctly  lym- 


p>hic  follicles).  They  are  small,  rounded  bodies  about 
the  size  of  a pin  head.  Into  this  mass  of  lymph  ce  ls 
and  spaces  dips  a net-work  of  blood  vessels  which 
send  a loop  of  capillaries  to  the  center  of  the  gland. 

2.  Compound. — These  are  in  reality  a collection 
of  simple  follicles  whose  form  has  become  somewhat 
modified.  Each  gland  is  covered  externally  with  a 
connective  tissue  capsule  containing  numerous  non- 
striated  muscular  fibers.  From  the  inner  surface  of 
the  capsule  pass  off  numerous  septa  dividing  the  gland 
suostance  into  a number  of  compartments.  The 
various  compartments  communicate  with  each  other 
by  means  of  openings.  The  lymphatic  tubes  which 
come  to  the  gland  (vasa  afferentia)  and  give  off 
branches  to  the  various  compartments.  They  are 
more  numerous  than  the  efferent.  The  lymph  is  re- 
collected by  lymph  vessels  which  go  from  the  gland 
(vassa  efferentia).  They  are  small  and  either  oval  or 
bean  shape.  They  are  distributed  at  various  distances 
along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  lacteals. 
I hey  are  very  numerous  in  the  neck,  the  axila  of  the 
arm,  and  groin. 

The  Thoracic  Duct. — This  is  the  vessel  which  con- 
veys the  greater  part  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  into  the 
blood.  It  is  the  common  trunk  of  all  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  body,  excepting  those  from  the  right 
side  of  the  head  and  neck  and  thorax  and  right  upper 
extremity,  the  right  lung,  right  side  of  heart,  and  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver.  Its  length  varies  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  adult;  in  diameter, 
the  size  of  a goose- quill.  It  extends  from  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  com- 
mences in  the  abdomen  by  a triangular  expansion 
( ? eceptaculum  chyli).  Near  the  seventh  cervical  it 
arches  and  empties  into  the  left  subclavian  vein  near 
its  juncture  with  the  external  jugular  vein.  Its  ori- 
fice is  protected  by  semilunar  valves. 

The  Right  Lymphatic  Duct.— Is  about  an  inch  in 
length  and  a line  or  a line  and  a half  in  diameter.  It 
receives  the  lymph  from  those  parts  not  drained  by 
the  left  lymphatic  duct  ( thoracic  duct).  See  thoracic 
duct.  It  terminates  at  the  angle  of  union  of  the  right 
subclavian  and  right  internal  jugular  vein.  Its  orifice 
is  guarded  by  two  simi-lunar  valves. 

Properties  of  Chyle  and  Lymph. — Chyle  and 
lymph  are  albuminous  (plasma),  colorless,  clear  juices 
containing  lymph  corpuscles,  which  are  identical  with 
the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Occasionally 
red  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  lymph  stream,  hut 
they  are  to  he  considered  as  foreign  bodies,  and  not  as 
normal  constituents  of  the  lymph  nor  as  modified  or 
transformed  colorless  corpuscles. 

The  lymph  corpuscles  are  supplied  to  the  chyle 
and  lymph  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  ade- 
noid tissue  also  from  migration  through  the  blood 
vessels  (capillaries). 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  chyle  contains  nu- 
merous fatty  granules.  This  is  especially  true  after 
eating.  This  gives  to  the  lymph  stream  the  milky 
appearance,  hence  the  name  of  the  vessels  (lacteals) 
through  which  it  flows. 

Quantity  of  Lymph  and  Chyle.  — The  total 
amount  of  lymph  and  chyle  passing  through  the  large 
vessels  in  twenty-four  hours  has  been  stated  to  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  blood.  Of  this  amount  about 
one-half  is  chyle,  the  other  half  lymph.  The  f.ollow- 
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ing  conditions  affect  the  amount  of  chyle  and  lymph: ' 

1.  The  digestion  of  food  gives  a considerable  in- 
crease to  the  amount  of  chyle,  so  that  at  this  time  the 
lacteals  and  mesenteries  are  distended  with  the  white 
fluid.  During  hunger  the  lymph  vessels  are  collapsed, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  even  the  large  trunks. 

2.  The  amount  of  blood  increases  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  organ  from  which  it  proceeds  Active 
or  passive  muscular  movements  greatly  increase  its 
amount. 

3.  All  conditions  which  increase  the  pressure 
upon  the  juices  of  the  tissues  increase  the  amount  of 
lymph,  and  vice  versa. 

Origin  of  Lymph.— 1.  Of  the  Lymph  Plasma.— 
The  lymph  plasma  may  be  regarded  as  fluid  which 
has  been  pressed  through  the  walls  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels by  blood  pressure.  This  fluid  will  have  about  the 
same  proportion  of  sallo-fibrin  factors— about  two- 
thirds.  and  albumen  about  one-half — as  that  of  the 
blood. 

2.  Of  the  Lymph  Corpuscles. — These  are  from  a 
number  of  sources:  1.  A large  amount  is  derived  from 
the  lymphatic  glands.  2.  From  those  organs  whose 
basis  consists  of  adenoid  tissue,  e.  g.,  mucous  mem- 
brane of  intestine,  marrow  of  bone,  and  the  spleen. 

3.  From  the  blood  by  migration  through  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries. 

Movements  of  Chyle  and  Lymph.— The  ultimate 
cause  of  the  movement  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  is  due 
to  the  difference  of  the  pressure  at  the  origin  of  the 
lymphatics  and  the  pressure  where  the  thoracic  duct 
empties  into  the  vein.  In  addition,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned: 

1.  At  origin  of  lymphatics. 

(a) .  The  lacteals  receive  the  first  impulse  toward 
the  movement  of  their  contents  (chyle)  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  villi. 

(b) .  Where  lymphatics  take  the  form  of  perivas- 
cular spaces  when  the  contained  blood  vessel  is  di- 
lated, the  surrounding  lymph  will  be  pressed  onward. 

(c) .  In  the  pleural  lymphatics  with  open  mouths 
every  inspiration  acts  like  a suction-pump  upon  the 
lymphs. 

(d) .  Where  the  lymphatics  originate  from  fine 
juice  canals,  the  movements  must  rest  entirely  upon 
the  pressure  of  the  stream  or  the  tension  of  the  juices 
in  the  tissues. 

2.  Within  the  lymph  trunk  the  independent  con- 
traction of  their  muscular  fibers  partly  aids  the  lymph 
stream.  The  onward  flow  is  further  aided  by  the 
presence  of  valves,  which  prevent  the  reflow  of  the 
lymph.  The  pressure  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
skeletal  muscles  also  aid  in  the  flow. 

3.  The  lymph  glands  aid  in  the  circulation  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibers  contained  in 
their  capsule. 

4.  From  the  union  of  the  various  vessels  into 
larger  one,  whose  transverse  section  is  less  than  the 
total  section  of  the  tubes  forming  it,  the  velocity  and 
pressure  of  the  current  is  thus  increased. 

5.  The  respiratory  movements  effect  the  lymph 
flow  in  the  thoracic  duct  and  right  .lymphatic  duct; 
every  inspiration  favors  the  flow  of  the  blood  and 
lymph. 

6.  The  nervous  system  has  an  indirect  effect  up- 
on the  lymph  circulation  on  account  of  the  connection 


which  the  muscles  have  with  the  lymphatics  and  lym- 
phatic glands. 

Use. — (1).  The  lacteals  to  absorb  the  chyle  and 
to  convey  it  to  the  left  subclavian  vein.  (2).  As  ab- 
sorbents to  take  up  the  waste  products  from  the  cells’ 
activity,  and  take  it  to  the  blood.  (3).  To  bathe  the 
cells  of  the  tissues  and  furnish  a medium  of  exchange 
between  the  cells  and  the  blood  vessels.  When  the 
blood  pressure  is  great  the  effusion  of  lymph  through 
the  blood  vessels  is  greater  than  needed,  but  the  ex- 
tra amount  finds  its  way  back  to  the  blood  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  The  constant  circulation  of  the 
lymph  keeps  the  tissues  constantly  bathed  in  fresh 
lymph. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Determine  from  what  has  been  given  the  effect 
of  tight  garments  of  any  article  worn  which  would 
produce  pressure  upon  the  tissues. 

2.  What  is  dropsy?  Its  cause? 

3.  Why  do  knots  appear  in  the  axilla  when  we 
have  a boil  on  the  arm? 

4.  Trace  a piece  of  butter  from  the  mouth  to  the 
heart. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

To  show  Structure  and  Position  of  the  Lymphat- 
ics.— (1).  Make  a glass  canula  as  directed  in  the  last 
paper,  so  as  to  have  a fine  point.  Fill  the  syringe 
with  Berlin  blue  and  connect  it  with  the  canula  by 
means  of  a rubber  tube.  Then  with  the  tracer  per- 
forate the  skin  covering  the  pad  of  the  foot  of  a cat 
just  killed  and  insert  the  canula.  Push  it  into  the 
tissues  slightly  and  force  down  the  piston  slowly,  at 
the  same  time  compress  the  foot  and  press  upon  the 
limb  in  such  a way  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the 
mass  to  the  center.  It  is  well  to  make  an  injection 
from  each  of  the  pads.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  takes  some  time  to  fill  the  vessels  well.  If 
the  directions  are  properly  followed  and  the  injection 
long  enough  continued,  the  thoracic  duct  may  be 
filled. 

To  Inject  the  Lymphatics  of  Neck  and  Face. — 
Insert  the  canula  in  the  naked  place  at  the  end  of  the 
nose,  as  directed  for  the  foot.  Press  on  the  nose  and 
face. 

To  show  Position  of  Thoracic  Duct. — Cut  the  per- 
itoneum along  the  abdominal  wall  from  the  caudal 
end  of  the  kidney  to  the  diaphragm.  Reflect  the  per- 
itoneum and  kidney  backward,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  thoracic  duct  ( receptaculum  chyli ) will  be  seen 
to  the  rear  and  right  of  the  aorta  as  a fusiform  yel- 
low sack.  Trace  to  its  extrance  into  the  vein  by 
dissecting  away  the  investing  organs  and  tissues. 


UTILITY  OF  DRA  WIND. 


By  Mrs.  D.  H.  Law,  Principal  North  Dixon  Art  School. 

Drawing  has  been  almost  universally  classed  with 
the  fine  and  not  the  useful  arts;  but  slowly  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  mistake. 

Drawing  in  general  education,  if  properly  taught, 
is  a most  efficient  means  of  developing  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  greatest  use  to  all,  for 
it  may  be  truly  said  no  one  can  know  forms  or  objects 
thoroughly  until  he  has  drawn  them.  This  assertion 
may  be  doubted  by  those  who  cannot  draw,  but  never 
by  those  who  can.  Without  training  of  this  sort  our 
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education  is  wretchedly  inferior  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions. Each  year  great  numbers  of  recruits  are  sent 
out  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  middle  men  of  the  coun- 
try-thousands upon  thousands  of  clerks  who  know 
just  enough  to  get  a living  between  purchaser  and 
consumer;  thousands  of  low-grade  professional  men 
who  drag  down  the  character  of  the  learned  profes- 
sion;  but  very  few  who  are  really  prepared  to  turn  to 
the  industries  of  the  country  with  power  to  improve 
and  strengthen  them. 

If  drawing  was  universally  taught  in  our  schools 
many  a boy  and  girl  would  discover  latent  talent’ 
which  would  open  to  them  unseen  avenues  that  would 
be  pleasant  and  remunerative  in  after  life. 

The  manufactures  of  Europe  are  drawing  closer 
and  closer  the  connections  between  the  artist  and 
workmen;  government  schools  of  design  are  estab- 
lished all  over  the  continent.  At  the  Centennial  more, 
perhaps,  than  ever  before  did  the  people  of  the  United 
States  see  wherein  foreign  countries  surpassed  them 
in  handicraft,  which  has  led  to  the  endowing  of  art 
schools  and  to  the  more  general  adoption  of  drawing 
m the  public  schools,  and  lastly  to  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  where  our  youth  are  receiving  the  broadest 
and  most  thorough  industrial  education  possible. 

When  we  consider  the  impossibility  of  sending 
from  the  factory  a roll  of  wall  paper,  a bolt  of  calico 
or  even  the  common  oil-cloth  seen  under  the  stove 
without  first  having  a carefully  prepared  design;  that 
not  a piece  of  machinery  can  be  turned  out  without 
its  model  made  from  drawings  exact  in  every  particu- 
lar, then  we  begin  to  realize  more  fully  the  necessity 
of  placing  the  study  within  reach  of  those  who  may 
from  choice  or  necessity,  toil  with  the  hands  as  well 
as  the  brain. 

William  Morris,  to  whose  looms  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  beautiful  tapestries  of  the  present  day 
says:  “I  do  not  want  art  for  a few  any  more  than  ed- 
ucation for  a few.” 

Industrial  art  education  should  be  started  in  the 
first  years  of  school  life  and  carried  through  the  entire 
course.  To  do  this,  teachers  must  be  taught.  Let 
school  officials  and  patrons  see  that  the  opportunity 
of  instruction  in  this  branch  is  given  them,  either  in 
special  schools  or  the  yearly  institute. 


[From  Parker’s  Supplementary  Reader,  Copyrighted  1892  by 
C.  M.  Parker.]  ’ J 

^ THE  RAVEN. 


BY  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

ide?  in,this>  the  most  celebrated  poem  of  Edo-ar 
Allan  Poe,  is  thus  stated  m his  essay  on  the  “Philosoiihv  of  Com 
pos!  mn:”  “I  asked  myself  what,  according  to  the  unWe^sal  un-' 
derstandmg  of  mankind,  is  the  most  melancholy  of  poetic  tonics 
The  answer  was  obvious:  it  is  Death.  I then  inquired  whOTthfs 
most  me  ancholy  of  topics  is  most  poetical.  Here  too  he  ver  ll 
was  obvious:  it  is  when  it  most  closely  allies  iVself’ 

Hence  the  death  of  a beautiful  woman  is  un auesti or. n , hi  tyl 

poetical  topic  in  the  world;  and  the l“p8 besffited 

poem.”)6  °f  a b6reaVed  l0™‘  This  is^the^ssential  mo^fo^ 

I. 

Once  upon  a midnight  dreary*,  while  I pondered* 
weak  and  weary*, 

Over  many  a quaint*  and  curious*  volume  of  for 
gotten  lore*,— 

While  I nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a tapping*, 


As  of  some  one  gently*  rapping,  rapping  at  my 
chamber  door.  J 

“ ’Tis  soume  visitor*,”  I muttered*,  “tapping  at  my 
chamber  door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more.” 

II. 

Ah,  distinctly*  I remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak* 
December, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember*  wrought*  its 
ghost  upon  the  floor. 

Eagerly*  I wished  the  morrow:  vainly  I had  sought* 
to  borrow  ° 

From  my  books  surcease*  of  sorrow— sorrow  for 
the  lost  Lenore — 

For  the  rare  and  radiant*  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore — " 

Nameless*  here  for  evermore. 

m. 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain*  rustling*  of  each 
purple  curtain 

Thrilled*  me— filled  me  with  fantastic*  terrors 
never  felt  before; 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart  I 
stood  repeating*, 

Tis  some  visitor  entreating*  entrance*  at  my 
chamber  door, — 

Some  late*  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 
chamber  door; 

That  it  is,  and  nothing  more.” 

IV. 

Presently*  my  soul  grew  stronger;  hesitating* 
then  no  longer, 

Sir,  said  I,  “or  madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I 
implore*; 

But  the  fact  is,  I was  napping,  and  so  gently*  you 
came  rapping, 

And  so  faintly*  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 
chamber  door, 

That  I scarce  was  sure*  I heard  you”— here  I open- 
ed wide  the  door: 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

V. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering*,  long  I stood 
.there,  wondering*  fearing, 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared* 
to  dream  before; 

But  the  silence*  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness 
gave  no  token* 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whis- 
pered word,  “Lenore!” 

This  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured*  back 
the  word,  “Lenore!” 

Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

YL 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within 
me  burning, 

Soon  again  I heard  a tapping,  somewhat  louder 
than  before. 

“Surely,”  said  I,  “surely*  that  is  something  at  my 
window  lattice; 

Let  me  see  then  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery* 
explore*, — 

Let  my  heart  be  still*  a moment,  and  this  mystery 
explore; — 

’Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more.” 
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VII. 

Open  here  I flung  the  shutter'  when,  with  many  a 
flirt*  and  flutter, 

In  there  stepped  a stately*  raven  of  the  saintly 
days  of  yore*.. 

Hot  the  least  obeisance*  made  he;  not  a minute 
stopped  or  stayed  he; 

But,  with  mien*  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my 
chamber  door, — 

Perched*  upon  a bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my 
chamber  door — 

Perched  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

VIII. 

Then  this  ebony*  bird  beguiling*  my  sad  fancy 
into  smiling, 

By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum*  of  the  counte- 
nance it  wore, 

“Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,”  I 
said,  “art  sure  no  craven; 

Ghastly*,  grim,  and  ancient*  raven,  wandering 
from  the  nightly  shore*, 

Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night’s 
Plutorian  shore?” 

Quoth  the  raven,  “Nevermore!” 

IX. 

Much  I marveled*  this  ungainly*  fowl  to  hear  dis- 
course* so  plainly, 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  relevancy* 
bore  ; 

For  we  can  not  help  agreeing*  that  no  living  hu- 
man being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his 
chamber  door — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust*  above  his 
chamber  door, 

With  such  name  as  “Nevermore!” 

X. 

But  the  raven  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid*  bust, 
spoke  only 

That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he 
did,  outpour. 

Nothing  further  then  he  uttered*— not  a feather 
then  he  fluttered — 

Till  I scarcely  more  than  muttered,  “Other  friends* 
have  flown  before — 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave*  me,  as  my  hopes 
have  flown  before.” 

Then  the  bird  said,  “Nevermore!” 

XI. 

Startled  at  the  stillness,  broken  by  reply*  so  aptly* 
spoken, 

“Doubtless,”  said  I,  “what  it  utters  is  its  only 
stock  and  store, 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master,  whom  unmer- 
ciful disaster* 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster,  till  his  songs 
one  burden*  bore, — 

Till  the  dirges*  of  his  hope  that  melancholy*  bur- 
den bore, 

Of — Never — Nevermore!” 

XII. 

But  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into 
smiling, 


Straight  I wheeled  a cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird, 
and  bust,  and  door; 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I betook*  myself  to 
linking* 

Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous* 
bird  of  yore  — 

What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt*,  and 
ominous  bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  “Nevermore!” 

XIII. 

This  I sat  engaged*  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable 
expressing 

To  the  fowl,  whose  fiery*  eyes  now  burned  into  my 
bosom’s  core; 

This  and  more  I sat  divining*,  with  my  head  at 
ease  reclining* 

On  the  cushion’s  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp-light 
gloated*  e’er, 

But  whose  velvet,  violet  lining,  with  the  lamp-light 
gloating  o’er, 

She  shall  press — ah!  nevermore! 

xrv\ 

Then  methought  the  air  grew  denser*,  perfumed 
from  an  unseen  censer* 

Swung  by  seraphim*,  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on 
the  tufted  floor. 

“Wretch*,”  I cried,  “thy  God  hath  lent  thee— by 
these  angels  He  hath  thee 

Respite — respite*  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories 
of  Lenore! 

Quaff*,  O quaff  this  kind  nepenthe*,  and  forget 
this  lost  Lenore!” 

Quoth*  the  raven,  “Nevermore!” 

XY. 

“Prophet!”  said  I,  “thing  of  evil!— prophet  still,  if 
bird  or  devil! 

Whether  tempter*  sent,  or  whether  tempest*  tossed 
thee  here  ashore, 

Desolate*,  yet  all  undaunted*,  on  this  desert  land 
enchanted* — 

On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted* — tell  me  truly, 

I implore* — 

Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilead? — tell  me— tell 
me,  I implore!” 

Quoth  the  raven,  “Nevermore!” 

XYI. 

“Prophet!”  said  I,  “thing  of  evil!— prophet  still,  if 
bird  or  devil! 

By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that  God 
we  both  adore*, 

Tell  this  soul,  with  sorrow  laden,  if,  within  the 
distant  Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp*  a sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore; 

Clasp  a rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore!” 

Quoth  the  raven,  “Nevermore!” 

XYII. 

“Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend!” 

I shrieked,  upstarting — 

“Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night’s 
Plutonian  shore! 

Leave  no  black  plume*  as  a token*  of  that  lie  thy 
soul  hath  spoken! 
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Leave  my  loneliness*  unbroken! — quit*  the  bust 
above  my  door! 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 
form*  from  off  my  door!” 

Quoth  the  raven,  “Nevermore!” 

XVIII. 

And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is 
sitting 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  cham- 
ber door; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a demon’s* 
that  is  dreaming, 

And  the  lamp- light  o’er  him  streaming*  throws* 
his  shadow  on  the  floor; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow*  that  lies  float- 
ing on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore! 


^COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS’  COLUMN.-* 

Brown  Co.,  S.  Dak.— The  annual  institute  will  be 
at  Aberdeen,  J uly  18th  to  30th,  inclusive.  In  his 
announcement  of  the  institute,  Co.  Supt.  Sheldon  says: 
“The  new  manual  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  at  the  institute  and  an  effort  made  to  have 
every  teacher  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  its  use.  At  the  present  time  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  institute,  as  a manual  will  be 
put  into  every  country  school  this  fall,  and  each 
teacher  expected  to  use  it.  Those  who  attend  the 
institute  will  have  no  serious  difliculty  in  making  it  a 
success.  Those  who  do  not  attend  will  probably  meet 
the  same  obstacles  as  heretofore,  and  will  not  know 
how  to  surmount  them.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  teacher  in  the  county  endeavor 
to  be  present  from  beginning  to  close.” 


Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection. 

o S?,?ne  °,r  give  synonyms  for  the  words  marked  with  stars, 
yze  and  define  them  ^ denvatlTe  words  in  this  Poem  and  anal- 

stanla  before  paPr£hPras?n1  it.  ^ ^ 6ach 

4.  How  many  verses  in  each  stanza  of  this  poem’ 

5-  Which  verses  rhyme?  What  is  rhyme? 
whotw  a 1i8t  of  th.e  'Y?rdsL  that  rhyme,  and  in  each  case  tell 
“double  ”*or  “triple/’ 18  perfect  or  “imperfect;”  “single,” 

7.  What  verses  of  each  stanza  have  a “middle”  or  “line 
rhyme?  What  is  middle  or  line  rhyme9 

„ii  ®i5rite  % biographical  sketch  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  read 
all  selections  from  his  writings  given  in  your  reader. 


BauM?ai!d  JoeTftesebro.  absent  “>•«<>”>,  Ralph 

Names  of  pupils  taking  all  of  the  eight  examinations : Advanced 
^pV  w'rrTnfpi,83^116  aS,d.May  Sabine;  Intermediate  Division— Fam 
me  Syers,  Joe  Chesebro  Ralph  Bauer,  Charlie  Snyder,  John  Syers 
Roy  Collenberger,  Charlie  Gardner,  and  Lola  Crist;  Primary  Divis- 
ion  Gertrude  Sabin,  Pearl  Gardner,  Bernice  Hougland,  Earl  Chese- 
bro, Josie  Flynn,  Maud  and  Charlie  dorzine.  S ’ nese 

„ fl.pPn.pttl?  las,t  daL?f  echool  the  children  raised  a flag,  9 by  15  feet  on 
pole’  ^appropriate  exercises,  after  which,  with  fife  and 
drum,  they  marched  through  the  town.  Raised  in  cash  ill 0.80  Ex- 
penses  of  flag:  To  flag  and  money  order,  including  postage,  $9  30-  to 
30  flag  exercises,  .30;  to  expressage,  .75;  to  100  feet  rope  “75  * The  d° 
rectors  and  prominent  citizens  furnished  the  pole. 

Lester  F.  Sabine,  Prin. 

Abbie  D.  Dean,  Assis’t. 


The  * Prang  * Course  * of  * Instruction 

IN 

FORM,  DRAWING,  AND  COLOR, 

BASED  on  Educational,  Art,  and  Industrial  Principles. 

EXDCJRSED  by  nearly  all  those  Educators  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  development  of  Public  School 
Education  in  this  Country  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

ADMITTED  by  high  European  Authority  to  be  superior  to  anything  provided  for  teaching  Drawing  in  fhe 
Elementary  Schools  of  Europe.  {See  Pedagogium,  Leipsig,  April , 1889).  ° ^ 

ADOPTED  by  most  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United  States. 

STUDIED  at  the  present  time  by  at  least  two  and  one-half  million  pupils. 

TAUGHT  in  all  the  leading  Art  Training  Schools  of  this  country. 

MADE  the  basis  of  instruction  in  a majority  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  both  East  and  West 

LEADof  MTme^Sa.’^S^19  ““  “““S'1  “erciMS  11  1™“-  -“»»  a means 

PRAISGS  PRIMARY  COURSE  provides  work  for  First  and  Second  Primary  Grades  in  Model  Studv  Clav 
Modeling,  Paper  Cutting,  Stick  Laying,  Drawing,  Color,  etc.  7 dy’  Clay 

PRANG’S  SHORTER  COURSE  is  intended  to  succeed  the  work  of  the  Primary  Course  in  schools  whose 
organization  makes  a simple  and  condensed  program  of  work  the  most  desirable.  It  consists  of  a erad- 
ed  serles  of  Fwe  Rawing  Books,  each  covering  one  year’s  work,  and  a Manual  for  Teachers.  g 

PRANG’S  COMPLETE  COURSE  is  intended  for  use  in  the  place  of  the  Shorter  Course  in  the  Intermediate 
Grammar,  and  High  Schools  of  cities  where  the  work  is  well  established,  and  where  a due  amount  of 
time  is  given  to  the  study  of  Form  and  Drawing.  It  consists  of  Twelve  Graded  Brawino  Books  with 
accompanying  Patterns  for  Model-Making , and  Manuals  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

Send  for  Circulars  describing  Drawing  and  Color  Materials. 

WM.  S.  MACK,  Western  Manager.  THE  P^^^^^^UCAT^NA^C(X^ 
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laboratory  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

By  J.  E.  Armstrong  and  J.  H.  Norton.  Cloth, 
12  mo,  144  pages,  illustrated.  Price  50  cts. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  New  York. 

This  is  a brief  course  of  experi- 
ments in  chemistry  selected  with  a 
view  to  develop  the  true  spirit  of 
investigation.  The  experiments  are 
well  chosen,  and  sufficient  help  is 
given  to  the  student  to  guide  him 
to  the  truth  without  relieving  him 
of  the  only  duty  of  thinking  for 
himself.  The  printed  pages  alter- 
nate through  the  book  with  blank 
pages  for  notes.  Pupils  are  expect- 
ed to  write  their  notes  in  the  labo- 
ratory during  the  progress  of  the 
experiments.  The  directions  are 
clear,  brief,  specific,  and  exact;  the 
apparatus  employed  is  adequate,  yet 
simple;  the  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  book  is  well  made  and 
moderate  in  price. 

Lessons  in  Physiology.  — By  G.  D. 

Lind,  M.  D.  Cloth,  12  mo,  258  pages,  illus- 
trated. Price  $100.  Published  by  Indiana 
Publishing  Co.,  Danville,  Ind. 


The  author  is  a graduate  of  a 
medical  college  and  a practitioner 
for  years,  and  therefore  thoroughly 
understands  the  subject;  but  his 
natural  teaching  ability  and  love 
for  school- work  took  him  from  the 
office  to  the  college  chair.  He  not 
only  knows  his  subject  thoroughly 
but  his  practical  experience  in  teach- 
ing enables  him  to  see  the  need  of 
the  pupil.  The  main  physiological 
facts  and  principles  and  rules  of 
hygiene,  however,  are  also  given. 
It  is  abreast  of  the  times,  giving  the 
results  of  the  latest  research  of  sci- 
entists. The  statements  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics on  the  different  systems  ap- 
pear to  be  drawn  from  reliable  au- 
thorities, and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  nearly  correct  as  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  our  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  will  permit. 

Physical  Education.  — By  E.  Anna 
Morris.  Cloth  of  two  colors,  12  mo,  192 
pages,  illustrated  Price  81.00.  Published 
By  the  American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, New  York. 

During  the  last  years  the  subject 


of  physical  education  has  been  grow- 
ing in  interest,  and  teachers  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  a responsibility  for 
the  physical  condition  of  their  pu- 
pils, and  with  a true  spirit  of  prog- 
ress are  reaching  out  after  helps  in 
this  new  work.  This  book  of  in- 
struction is  the  outgrowth  of  four 
years  of  experience  in  grading  and 
suiting  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the 
public  schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  course  is  based  upon  practice, 
and  has  borne  the  test  of  regular 
school-room  work.  The  directions 
are  simple  and  plain,  unhampered 
by  technical  phraseology,  and  so 
clearly  stated  that  they  may  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  are  untrained 
in  the  work. 


Information  Reader  No.  3.— By  Wm. 

G.  Parker,  M.  E.  Cloth,  16  mo,  326  pages, 
illustrated.  Price  60  cents.  Published  by 
Boston  School  Supply  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Information  Readers  have 
become  very  popular,  and  deserved- 
ly so.  Ho.  3 treats  of  Man  and  Ma- 
terials. It  gives  the  pupil  a clear 
idea  of  how  some  of  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  world  are  carried  on. 


Undoubted  Success! 

Useful  to  All. 

Is  a multiple  copying  apparatus, 
provided:  simple,  efficient,  ever- 
ready,  and  inexpensive. 

The  Express  Duplicator 

Is  that  instrument;  reproduces  a 
large  number  of  exact  copies  from 
any  and  every  writing,  drawing, 
typewriting,  music,  etc.,  much  dif- 
ferent, quicker,  better  than  other 
processes.  Sample  outfits,  6x9 

surface,  $3.75,  legal  cap  sine  $6.00,  net  cash,  complete  ready  for  use. 
The  20th  or  100th  copy  just  as  good  as  the  original. 

Free  specimens  and  information  of  C.  BENSINGER  & CO., 

504  Dey  Street,  New  York. 
Factory  and  Salerooms  5 Dey  Street. 


GEM  CITY 

Business  College 


j 

ftnircY,  ill. 

This  Institution  is  the  great  actual 
business  college  of  the  West,  where 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
have  been  educated  for  a successful 
business  life. 

This  College  will  open  school  in  its 
own  new  building,  in  Sept.,  which 
will  be  the  largest  and  most  elegant 
edifice  ever  erected  in  America  for 

Business  College  work. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full  particulars 
concerning  the  Business  Course,  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing and  Penmanship,  address 

».  E.  MUSSELIIAN,  Prin. 

Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111. 


THE  WESTERN 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

for  KINDERGARTEN 

and  PRIMARY  METHODS, 

At  La  Porte,  Incl., 

Will  open  its  Seventh  Session  on 
June  28,  and  continue  for  four  weeks. 

Training  School  for  Kindergar- 
tens opens  Sept.  7,  ’92. 

For  circulars  address 
E.  ELIZABETH  HAILMAN,  Sec’y, 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


Remember,  that  we  aim  to  carry  at  all  times  a complete  stock  of 

T HE 

MILTON  BRADLEY 

KINDERGARTEN  « GOODS 

AND 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS. 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Teachers,  Superintend- 
ents, and  School  Boards  regarding  our  goods  and  prices.  Best 
terms  and  prompt  attention  guaranteed.  We  furnish  the  only 
line  of— 


Color  Wheel. 


Educational  Colored  Papers, 

With  standards  based  on  the  solar  spectrum,  for  teaching  Color  in  kindergartens  and  schools 
For  Catalogs  and  “COLOR  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN,”  address 


THOMAS  CHARLES  CO., 


211-213 
Wabash  Ave., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


It  gives  such  instruction  as  will  aid 
the  young  learner  to  understand  the 
life  of  the  world  around  him.  The 
reading  of  such  books  will  not  only 
store  the  minds  of  the  young  with 
practical  information,  but  will  cre- 
ate and  foster  a just  appreciation  of 
the  nobility  of  manual  labor. 

History  and  Science  of  Education. 

By  W.  J.  Shoup,  M.  S.  Cloth,  12  mo,  316 
pages.  Price  $1.00.  Published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New 
York. 

The  person  who  expects  to  rise 
above  the  rank  of  a non-professional 
teacher  and  become  an  educator  in 
the  higher  and  better  sense  of  the 
term,  must  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  laws  that  govern  the  de- 


velopment of  the  human  mind,  and 
he  must  learn  to  adapt  his  teaching 
to  those  laws.  Every  progressive 
teacher  should  study  the  history  and 
science  of  education,  and  this  book 
appears  to  be  a plain,  concise,  and 
practical  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  analysis  of  each  chapter  and 
the  supplementary  questions  given 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be 
helpful  to  the  reader  in  reviewing 
the  subject. 

TJ,e^or,nal  Course  in  Reading1.— 

By  Emma  J.  Todd  and  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M. 
Regular  series  consists  of  a Primer  and  live 
Readers;  Alternate  series  consists  of  two 
Readers.  Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Primer  contains  a series  of 


carefully  arranged  word  pictures, 
using  in  all  194  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  the  average  child  knows 
when  he  first  enters  the  school- room. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  help 
the  child  to  a sight  knowledge  of 
his  own  words.  66  pages.  Intro- 
ductory price,  18  cents;  mailing 
price,  20  cents. 

The  First  Reader  contains  two 
series  of  word  pictures,  comprising, 
together,  48  pages;  a series  of  ob- 
servation lessons  on  common  plants, 
36  pages;  a like  series  on  animals, 
22  pages;  and  lessons  on  form  and 
place,  4 pages.  The  aim  of  the  book 
is  to  further  enlarge  the  sight  vocab- 
ulary of  the  child,  and  cultivate  his 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS! 

Have  you  sent  for  the  Examination  Papers  on 
the  work  of  the 

Illinois  Reading1  Circle 

for  this  year?  Wrhy  not  finish  up  the  year  in 
good  shape?  Drop  a card  to 

E.  A.  GASTMAN, 

,,  Decatur,  111. 

Mention  the  School  News. 


WANTED,  AGENTS 

TO  represent  a live,  bright,  ably  - edited 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL  at  teachers1  associa- 
tions and  institutes  during  spring  and  sum- 
mer. For  particulars,  address 

The  American  School  Press, 

237  St.  Clair  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Subscription  Price,  Fifty  Cents  a Year. 


EXCURSIOJfS  TO  EUROPE! 

LEAVING  New  York  by  Cunard  Express 
Steamers  “llmhria,”  July  2,  and  “Ser- 
bia,” July  9.  All  traveling  and  hotel  ex- 
penses included. 

London  and  Paris  (nearly  5 weeks1 

tour)  . $190.00 

England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germa- 
ny, and  Paris  (6  weeks1  tour) 225.00 

England,  Belgium,  The  Rhine,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Paris  (7  weeks1  tour)  320.00 
England,  Paris,  Switzerland,  Italian 
Lakes,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 

Milan,  The  Rhine,  etc  (8  wks  tour)  365.00 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  persons  de- 
siring to  join  either  of  above  parties  as  early 
as  possible.  Lists  filling  rapidly;  numbers 
limited.  For  full  particulars  see  Illustrated 
Program, free  for  stamp, or  Cook’s  “Excursion- 
ist,” by  post,  10c.  THOS.  COOK  Jt  SOM, 
General  Passenger  Agents  and  Foreign  Bank- 
ers, 234  Clark  street,  Chicago,  111. 


OLMMER  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL,  at  the 
Eclectic  Shorthand  College,  34  and  36 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  111.  Send 
for  circulars. 

D.  F.  HAYMES,  President. 


BLACK  beauty, 

“The  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  of  the  Horse.”  Send 
15  cents  to  C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111., 
and  receive  a copy  by  return  mail. 


THE  KEY  to  the  SITUATION. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES, 

106-108  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 

B.  F.  CLARK,  Manager. 

Supt.  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  111.,  Nov.  14,  1891.  “During  the  past 
two  years  I have  had  several  business  transactions  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Clark. 
I take  pleasure  in  saying  that  everything  lias  been  done  in  a tiioroughlv 
straightforward  and  business  like  manner.  / am  willing  to  trust  him.  ’’ 


Boston, 

New  York, 
Los  Angeles, 
Portland. 


The  “No.  9”  is  the  Great  Prize-Winner. 


The  “No.  9”  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Ma- 
chine is  built  on  new  lines  of  invention,  and  this 
fact  was  recognized  by  the  International  Jury 
of  Mechanical  Experts  at  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  of  1889,  at  Paris,  France,  when  they 
pronounced  it  the  grandest  advance  of  the  age 
in  sewing  machine  mechanism,  and  awarded  it 
the  only  grand  prize  given  for  family  sewing 
machines  at  that  Exposition.  Those  who  use  it 
can  rest  assured,  therefore,  of  having  the  very 
latest  and  best. 


t-AF" Write  for  Circulars. 


WHEELER  & WILSON  MFG.  CO., 
185  & 187  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Always  mention  the 


SCHOOL  NEWS 


When  writing 

advertisers 


TThe  Library  of  American  Literature 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  by  writing  to  C.  L.  WEBSTER  & CO. , 6 7 Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  ffl 


WANTED,  GOOD  MEN! 

To  give  away  an  entirely  new  and  complete  World  Atlas,  con- 
taining Statistical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  matter,  diagrams, 
maps,  and  census  figures  brought  down  to  1892. 

Liberal  compensation  to  first-class  men. 

RAND,  McNALLY  & COMPANY, 

165-175  Adams  street,  Chicago,  III. 


ipiomaB 

Engraved.  New  and  special  deskns  to  older. 
-Handsome  litboarapbed  Blank  DipTorpas  in. 
^ sioc(<  adapled  to  any  school.  Diploipay  fiH£). 
Plates  or  porlaifs,  buildings, efc, ready  for  Hie  prinrer; enslaved 
direcl  froip  pbolograpb ,or  from  pen-and-ink  drawing. 
Resolunonsllesfiiponials.ipernorials, engrossed  and  illcupinalBa. 

\t/e  refer  fo'Ific  Board  of  Educalior^City  of  Chicago,  whose  worK  we  do. 

d.LRICKETTS,  CHI0WO, 


BEADING  NOTICES. 
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powers  of  observation  and  expres- 
sion, 112  pages.  Introductory  price, 
24  cents;  mailing  price,  28  cents. 

The  Second  Reader  contains  care- 
fully graded  lessons,  giving  choice 
word  pictures  drawn  from  the  expe- 
riences of  childhood,  and  designed 
to  establish  clear  views  of  duty, 
kindness,  self-respect,  and  unself- 
ishness. To  these  are  added  obser- 
vation lessons,  distributed  appropri- 
ately through  the  pages,  and  based 
upon  well-known  plants,  animals, 
etc.  Many  choice  selections  are  giv- 
en; some  for  embellishment,  and 
some  as  entire  lessons.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  book  is  to  cultivate  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil,  to  con- 
vey information  through  the  medium 
of  “common  things,”  and  to  enlarge 
the  child’s  vocabulary.  160  pages. 
Introductory  price,  36  cents;  mail- 
ing price,  40  cents. 


-^•READING  NOTIGES.^- 


A FIXE  THING  FOR  YOFNG 
PEOP1E. 

A Splendid  Opportunity  to  Make  Themselves 
Independent  and  Self-Supporting. 

The  great  question  of  the  hour, 
that  is  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
young  men  and  young  women  eve- 
rywhere, is  “how  to  prepare  them- 
selves in  the  shortest  possible  time 
to  meet  the  pressing  requirements 
of  active  business  life.”  Probably 
one  of  the  quickest  and  most  suc- 
cessful ways  of  accomplishing  this 
end  is  to  secure  a practical  course 
of  business  training,  or  a thorough 
knowledge  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, at  the  Bryant  & Stratton 
Business  College  of  Chicago,  which 
has  educated  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand young  men  and  women  for 
successful  business.  This  famous 


institution,  which  has  secured  a 
world-wide  reputation,  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  street  and 
Wabash  avenue,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  great  city  of  Chicago,  and  af- 
fords such  unparalleled  facilities  in 
every  department  of  commercial 
training  that  it  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  The  Great  Business  Uni- 
versity of  America.  There  are  ample 
accommodations  for  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  young  men  and 
women,  and  all  who  wish  a thor- 
ough and  practical  education,  to- 
gether with  the  assistance  of  this 
great  institution  in  obtaining  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  employment, 
should  write  for  the  magnificent  112, 
page  catalogue  of  the  College,  9Jxl2 
inches  in  size,  illustrated  with  thirty 
elegant  full-page  engravings.  This 
beautiful  volume  is  a perfect  gem 
of  art  and  is  sent  free  of  charge. 


EADY  TEACHERS! 

IF  you  wish  pleasant  profitable  employment 
for  part  of  your  time  during  the  coming  va- 
cation, address,  with  stamp, 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  ETYGIENIC  CO., 
265  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  HI. 


NEW  TYPEWRITERS! 

the  International. 

NOS.  1 AND  2. 


Established  Widely  Known  and 

1880-  E.  MIRIAM  COYRIERE,  Patronized. 

Teacher’s  Agency 

Room  14,  150  Fifth  Ave  , 

Cor.  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Eligible  teachers  promptly  provided  for  uni- 
versities, colleges,  schools,  families.  Teachers 
supplied  with  positions.  Circulars  of  good 
schools  supplied  to  parents.  School  property 
rented  and  sold.  Best  of  references  furnished. 

Please  Mention  This  Paper. 


WANTED  TEACHER  OR  STUDENT,  as 
»ini\  l liU  permanent  office  assistant.  Ei- 
ther gentleman  or  lady.  No  preference,  qual- 
ifications being  equal.  Salary  $750,  and  rail- 
way fare  paid  to  office  if  engaged.  Enclose 
reference  and  self-addressed  stamped  envel- 
ope to 

HENRY  JONES,  Secretary, 


Warranted  Indestructible  Alignment. 


Chicago,  III. 


TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  PARENTS^ 

Should  Know  that  Chapman’s 

KING  OF  OILS! 

WILL  enre  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut, 
or  Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Every 
well-regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  bv 

DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON, 
Taylorville,  111. 


-B  TJ  Y- 


THE -GENUINE -SINGER 

Oscillating  and  Vibrating 

SEWING  MACHINE. 


QUIET,  RAPID,  and  DURABLE, 
THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Agents  wanted.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress The  Singer  Mfg.  Co., 

249  X.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  Bl. 

Z.  T.  Pope,  Agent. 


No.  1 has  capital  shift  and  key- 
board nearly  like  the  Remington 
No.  2. 

The  New  No.  2 is  a double  key- 
board machine.  These  machines  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  efficient  in  execution  of  all  the 
numerous  competitors  in  the  type- 
writing field. 

PRICE, 

Either  Style  Key-Board,  $100.00. 

A beautiful  line  of  Cabinets  al- 
ways on  hand.  Second-hand  ma- 
chines taken  in  exchange,  and  for 
sale. 

WANTED — A good,  smart  man  in 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  through- 
out the  entire  world,  to  act  as  our 
local  agent ; our  terms  to  agents  are 
the  most  liberal  of  any  in  the  type- 
writing field.  Manufactured  by  the 
PAltlSH  M’F’G  CO., 

Parish,  New  York. 
Address  all  correspondence  to 

W.  T.  BROWN RIDGE, 
Supervisor  of  Agents, 

2 Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


SalesmeM 

W WANTED.  IW 

Salary  or  Commission  Paid  Weekly 

Steady  work:  reliable  stock,  outfit  free;  no 
experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and  tes- 
timonials. [Refer  to  this  paper.] 

J.  B.  NELLIS  & CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  I 

W To  sell  XERSERY  STOCK.  We 

grow  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  old  and 
new.  We  replace  all  stock  that  dies,  and  guar- 
antee satisfaction.  Highest  salary  or  commis- 
sion from  the  start.  Write  for  terms. 

H.  E.  HOOKER  CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Attention, 

TEACHERS!-  

I want  agents  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  to  take  orders  for  my  guaranteed 
X ursery  Stock.  Lively,  hustling  teachers 
can  command  good  salaries  and  get  their  mon- 
ey every  week.  Write  me  for  terms  and  terri- 
tory at  once.  Have  been  a teacher  myself  and 
have  a “fellow-feeling.”  E.  O.  GRAHAM, 
Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOME  STUDY% 

FOR  TEACHERS.! 

Thorough  instruction  given  by  ] 
MAIL.  Our  REVIEW  AND  METHOD  j 
course  is  liked  best  by  teachers ! 
and  those  preparing  to  teach.  Tu-  j 
ition  for  a 10  weeks’  course  $2.50.  j 
Special  discount  of  40  per  cent,  al- 
lowed  first  teacher  joining  in  each ! 
locality.  Send  stamp  for  particu-  j 
lars.  ' 

Note— We  had  50  students  in  1889;  700  I 
in  ’90;  nearly  2000  in  ’91,  and  will  have  j 
I about  4000  in  ’92.  Address 

American  Correspondence  College, 

S.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We  also  teach  Shorthand  and  Penman- 
I ship  successfully  by  mail. 


READING  NOTICES. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

A special  business  course  is  being 
provided  for  public  school  graduates 
at  Brown’s  Peoria  Business  College. 
The  summer  class  will  be  organized 
June  1st,  and  the  fall  class  Septem- 
ber 1st.  The  course  will  embrace 
Book-keeping,  Business  Arithmetic, 
Correspondence,  Penmanship,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Shorthand,  and  Type- 
writing, and  can  be  completed  in 
six  months.  Write  for  circulars. 
Address  Prin.  W.  E.  McCord,  Peo- 
ria, 111. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE. 

The  Munson  Shorthand  School  of 
Chicago,  located  for  the  past  six 
years  in  the  Chicago  Opera  House, 
has  removed  to  rooms  1405,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  and  10  Unity  Building.  The 
school  has  every  facility  in  the  new 
building  for  thorough  work,  and 
solicits  the  patronage  of  all  about 
to  enter  upon  a course  of  thorough 
business  training.  ° 

E.  E.  Wallace,  Principal. 

another  free  offer. 

State  that  you  are  a teacher,  and 
where.  Send  two  names  of  persons 


expecting  to,  or  are  likely  to,  attend 
a Business  College  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  the  Springfield  (111.)  Busi- 
ness College.  You  will  receive,  free, 
a fifteen-inch  hard-wood  brass-edge 
rule.  One  writer  says  “a  daisy.” 
Write  quick;  present  stock  soon  ex- 
hausted. Mention  “School  News.” 


A BUSINESS  TEACHERS’  CEASS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  Book-keeping,  Pen- 
manship, Business  Arithmetic,  Cor- 
respondence, Commercial  Law, 
Shorthand,  and  Typewriting,  with 
the  view  to  teaching  these  branches 
in  the  public  schools  or  business 
colleges,  are  requested  to  send  for 
the  circular  of  our  summer  school 
for  business  college  teachers,  to  be 
conducted  during  July  and  August 
at  Brown’s  Peoria  Business  College. 
Address  Prin.  W.  E.  McCord,  Peo- 
ria, 111. 


PEEASE  TAKE  NOTICE. 

The  Review  term  of  the  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  will  open  June  7th,  and 
will  continue  ten  weeks.  This  school 
now  has  the  reputation  of  giving  the 


very  best  facilities  for  less  money 
than  any  other  school  in  the  land. 
During  the  summer  term  all  of  the 
regular  classes  of  the  school  are  in 
session,  and  in  addition  to  these  re- 
view classes.  The  advantages,  of 
special  instruction  for  teachers  are 
certainly  very  great.  In  addition 
to  all  of  the  regular  classes  and  re- 
view classes  there  is  a special  class 
in  Kindergarten,  then  the  Teachers’ 
Training  class,  then  a class  in  Ped- 
a£°&y?  ar>d  special  work  in  Psychol- 
ogy and  Mental  Science.  Teachers 
who  have  attended  the  school  report 
that  any  one  desiring  to  attend  a 
review  term  can  do  no  better,  that 
the  institution  does  precisely  what 
it  agrees  to  do. 

THE  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EX- 
POSITION. 

The  May  number  of  this  richly 
illustrated  magazine  has  reached 
us,  and  is  as  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful as  ever.  It  is  brimful  of  au- 
thentic World’s  Fair  information. 
Price  25  cents  per  copy,  or  twelve 
issues  for  $3.00.  J.  B.  Campbell, 
publisher,  159-161  Adams  street, 
-Chicago. 


Teachers,  Scholars,  and  Parents 

When  you  desire  to  buy  BOOTS,  SHOES  and 
RUBBERS  of  any  kind  or  style,  you  can  find  just 
what  you  want  at 

JOHN  REED  & SONS’. 

West  Side  Square,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 

Who  make  a specialty  of  GOODS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 
and  keep  nothing  but  goods  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Warranted  to  be  just  as  rep- 
resented. Call  and  See 
the 

LUDLOW  $3  SHOE. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

The  Cash  Grocer  of 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS, 

Offers  to  the  Public  the  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock  of 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass  and  Queensware, 

Wooden  ware,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at 
Prices  that  Defy  Competition.  You  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  call  and  get  Prices  before  mak- 
your  purchases.  No  Credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  Book-keeper  to  pay,  but  Goods  sold  on  Close 
Margin  and  entire  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

Xj.  R.  HEDRICK, 

Taylorville,  111. 


Near  First  National  Bank. 


The  BRYANT  & STRATTON 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  AND  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 

write  for  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  mailed  free. 


CIVIL  COVERNM’T 

of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction, 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 
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•HUND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS.-* 

Sidney,  Fremont  Co.,  Iowa,  April  26,  1892. 

The  copies  of  School  News  sent  to  me  I have  perused  carefully 
and  with  interest  as  well  as  profit.  I wish  we  could  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  our  teachers.  C.  W.  Durrette,  Co.  Supt. 

Winona,  Emmons  Co.,  N.  D.,  May  12,  1892. 

I am  a subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper.  I consider  it  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  practical  journals  that  comes  to  my  office. 
* * * * I will  appoint  an  agent  for  The  School  News  and  will  uro-e 
our  teachers  to  subscrihe  for  it.  W.  B Andrus,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

„ , Vienna,  Johnson  Co.,  Ill  , April  14,  1892. 

Enclosed  find  an  order  for  621  copies  of  your  Leaflets  for  Supple- 
mentary Reading.  M.  T.  Van  Cleve,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

. Moawequa,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  May  19,  1892. 

Ihe  School  News  is  an  invaluable  aid.  It  is  the  greatest  help  to 
me  m my  school-work  of  any  journal  I have  ever  used.  I could  not 
possibly  do  without  it.  Ida  M.  Bilyeu. 

T , . _ . Bixbv,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  May  17,  1892. 

1 think  your  journal  is  the  finest  one  I ever  saw;  every  teacher 
and  pupil  ought  to  take  it.  The  department  of  physiology  is  good. 

Martin  E.  Osborn. 


Rushville,  Sheridan  Co.,  Neb.,  May  13,  1892. 

Your  paper  has  been  received  at  this  office  for  the  past  few  months 
and  I am  well  pleased  with  it. 

H.  J.  Stanchfield,  Co.  Supt. 

Ames,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  May  10,  1892. 

I think  The  School  News  a great  help  in  the  school-room 

Effie  L.  Koy. 

Biggsville,  Henderson  Co.,  111.,  May  18,  1892. 

I find  The  School  News  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  me  in  the  school- 
room.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  teacher  in  the  un- 
graded school-work.  Jennie  Gibb. 

Corning,  Ark.,  April  12,  1892. 

I am  glad  to  say  I have  never  seen  collateral  reading  material 
gotten  up  in  such  good  and  teachable  style  as  your  leaflets  * * * * 
They  are  mediums  through  which  reading  can  be  taught  successfully 
and  have  my  earnest  support.  The  School  News  merits  its  exalted 
position  among  educational  reviews. 

F.  A.  Hildebrand,  Prin.  Schools. 

Paris,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  May  7,  1892. 

I find  The  School  News  a great  help  in  the  school  room. 

Agnes  Eatshaw. 


PRINCIPALS  are  learning 

of  the  merits  of  Parker’s  Leaflets 
for  Supplementary  Reading,  of 
which  more  than  500000  copies 
have  been  published.  Noted  se- 
lections from  Whittier,  Longfel- 
low, Irving,  Bryant,  Hemans, 
Read,  Goldsmith,  Byron,  and  oth- 
ers, with  biographical  sketches. 

Vienna,  111.,  April  14,  1892. 

Enclosed  find  an  order  for  621  copies  of 
your  Leaflets  for  supplementary  reading. 

M.  T.  Van  Cleve,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

Samples,  10  cents. 

C.  M.  Parker, 
Taylorville,  111. 


LOUR  BIN  * SIEVt 

A new  and  useful  invention  for  hold- 


BIN 


ing  flour.  Attached  to  the  wall.  It 
occupies  no  floor  or  table  space. 
Avoids  spilling  of  flour  : keeps  it  free 
from  vermin  and  dust,  and  when 
sifted  from  the  bin,  is  pure  and  dry. 
-■*-  Made  of  Tin,  nicely  painted. 

ACENTS 

[Wanted  in  Every  County 

Energetic  Men  and  Women 
can  establish  a permanent 
money-making  business 
„ selling  this  Flour  Bin  and 
2 our  numerous  Household 
Specialties.  One  Agent 
_ made  clear  840  in  9 days. 
„ , „T-  ■ *"  Another  sold  60  Bins  first 

2 weeks.  No  household  articles  sell  faster  orbring 
in  cash  quicker.Write  to-day  fortermi  & particulara 
CLIPPER  MFG.CO.549W.  6th  SL,  Cincinnati,  O. 


R U LOCATED? 

IF  NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU.  Wehavehun- 
1 dreds  of  good  vacancies  for  primary,  inter- 
mediate, and  grammar  grade  teachers,  and  for 
high  school  assistants,  for  many  of  which  we 
have  no  candidates.  Write  for  Hand  Book  and 
blank.  Registration  low.  Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
Elmhurst,  111. 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  GOLLEGE* 

AND 

Commercial  Institute, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

See  Cemmercial  Course.  Cheapest  of  all 
other  schools. 

See  Course  of  Pedagogy. 

The  banner  school  for  English  Grammar. 

The  Common  Branches  well  taught. 

Other  Courses.— Art,  Elocution,  Classic, 
Common  School,  Law,  Music,  Preparatory, 
Scientific,  Surveying,  Teachers1,  etc.  Near  100 
different  classes  per  day. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  $1.50  per  week. 
Room  50  cents  per  week. 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  6,  1892.  2d  Term 
opens  Nov.  15,  ’92.  3d  Term  opens  Jan.  24,  ’93 
Spring  Term  opens  Apr.  4,  ’93.  Summer 
Term  pens  June  13,  ’92.  School  all  year  ex- 
cept August.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address, 
J.  A.  JOSEPH,  Pres’t. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

North  dixon  school  of  art,  music, 

Language,  Elocution,  and  Delsarte,  will 
continue  through  the  summer,  affording  une- 
qualed advantages  to  teachers  who  wish  to  pre 
pare  for  special  work  in  Public  School,  Draw- 
ing, Vocal  Music,  Penmanship,  or  Elocution 
For  information,  address  the  Principal, 

Mrs.  D.  H.  LAW,  Dixon,  111. 


The  New  South  Teachers’  Bureau, 

OF  MONROE,  LOUISANA,  seeks  the  mem- 
bership of  good  Teachers  from  Illinois 
We  have  many  Illinois  Teachers  in  this  sec- 
tion and  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
We  have  many  high-salaried  vacancies  to  fill 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkan- 
sas. Registration  fee  $1.00.  Send  for  blanks. 
Address  New  South  Teachers’  Bureau, 
Monroe,  Louisiana. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

TRAINS  CARRYING . PASSENGERS  LEAVE  TAYLORVILLE, 
Going  East. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  ex.  Sun 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10-20  a m 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom.  ex.  Sun 7055 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.  daily 9:27  p.  m. 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11-02  n m 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday... : 3 :'oO  p.' m.' 

Going  West. 

S°-  J’  S’  x0uis  Limited.  dafly 4:36  a.  m. 

Ao.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily. . 4:56  a.  m. 

Lr°'  3 3 -k°ms  Accom.  ex.  Sunday 7:24  a.  m 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00  p.  m’ 

Ao.  5,  St.  Louis,  Express,  ex.  Sunday 3:41  p.  m 

No  71,  Freight  except  Sunday . 8:25  l.  m! 

Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection  made 
to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Fr’t  & Ticket  Agent. 

Taylorville,  Illinois. 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Does  your  School  need 

FURNITURE, 

BLACKBOARDS, 

DICTIONARY, 

MAPS,  CHARTS, 

OR 

GLOBES? 

Write  me  for  Terms.  I can  and  will  furnish  any  of 
these  on 

Better  Terms ! 

Than  any  one  Who  handles  them  in  small  quan- 
tities. Address, 

K’-  If.  DAVIDSON  Decatur  111. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


New  Athens,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  May  7,  1892. 

The  more  I read  The  School  News,  and  the  more  I see  how  valu- 
able it  is  to  all  live  teachers  who  are  striving  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education,  the  better  I like  it.  I have  read  many  different  school 
journals,  but  have  not  found  any  that  have  given  me  so  much  valuable 
information  as  The  School  News.  H.  A.  Dressleb. 

Nebo,  Pike  Co.,  111.,  May  11,  1892. 

The  School  News  to  a live  teacher  is  almost  indispensable. 

J.  S.  Thomas. 

Palmer,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  May  9,  1892. 

I found  The  School  News  quite  a help  when  teaching,  and  became 
So  accustomed  to  reading  it  that  I wait  anxiously  each  month  for  it 
now,  although  I am  an  ex-teacher.  Ettie  Minix. 


Penrose,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  May  9,  1892. 

Your  paper  is  of  more  practical  benefit  to  ine  than  any  school 
journal  I have  ever  examined  or  received.  Theo.  Hess. 

Argenta,  Macon  Co.,  Ill  , May  3,  1892. 

lour  journal  seems  to  be  on  the  progress  and  to  hold  its  place  as 
the  best  of  all  for  country  and  village  workers.  C.  A.  Lindsley. 

Catlin,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  May  3,  1892. 

"lour  paper  is  an  incentive  to  me  and  has  furnished  me  much  aid 
toward  doing  justice  to  my  work  as  a teacher.  C.  H.  Pratt. 

Butler,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  May  6,  1892. 

My  appreciation  of  The  School  News  grows  stronger,  and  I be>- 
lieve  it  is  doing  a grand  work  among  the  teachers  of  our  state. 

Geo.  H.  Marshall,  Prin.  Schools. 


THB 

EMERSON 

PATEHI  SIMS 

A FILE 

And  Permanent 
Binding  for  Music, 
Periodicals,Photos 
of  Goods,  Samples 
l.of  Fabrics,  etc. 
ills 


fPPea^  the 
tile -B-nderCe  of 

1Ultc  full  af'heQ 

!iSc*»ooi 

ip  ^ * 

aCticalEittcator 
jPn'ce 

Prep  ^ 


The  above  is  a durable  cloth  binder.  Holds  two 
years’  subscription,  and  can  be  had  for  70  cents. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111. 


WASHBURN 

Guitars,  Mandolins  & Zithers 

in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  are 
the  beot  in  the  would.  War- 
ranted to  wear  in  any  climate. 
Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  souvenir  cat- 
alogue with  portraits  of  famous 
artists  will  be  Mailed  FREE. 

LYON  & MEALY,  CHICAGO. 


DAGGETT’S 

SELF-BASTING  DAU 

.ROASTING  rflll 

/ Needed  in  every  family. 

SAVES  20  Percent. 

in  Roasting , and  Balces  the 
Best  Bread  in  the  world. 
_ Address  nearest  office  for  terms. 

. DAGGKTT  Sc  I O.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Chicago.  III.  Salt  Lake 
, Utah.  East  Portland.  Oreg.  Oakland,  Cal.  Galveston, Te% 


UNACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  WILL  OBTAIN 
MUCH  INFORMATION  FROM  A STUDY  OF  THIS  MAP  OF  THE 


SOLID  VESTIBULE  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

of  Through  Coaches,  Sleepers,  Free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars  daily  between  cttt 
CAGO,  DES  MOINES,  COUNCIL  BLTJEES  and 
OMAHA,  and  between  CHICAGO  and  DENVER 
COLORADO  SPRINGS  and  PUEBLO  via  St 
Joseph,  or  Kansas  City  and  Topeka.  (: 

5.  ST.  JOHN,  JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen’l  Tkt.  & Pass.  Agt., 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


MOTICE! 

In  order  to  reduce  stock  we 
list  the  following  books,  which 
will  be  sent  prepaid  at  rates 
named: 

Outlines  of  U.  S.  History. 

Price  25  cts;  special  15  cts. 
The  Manual  of  Phonography 
(256th  thousand).  This 
book  is  designed  for  self- 
instruction  in  the  art  of 
Shorthand  Writing.  Price 
$1.00;  special  75  cts. 
Rigdon’s  Analysis  of  the  Eng- 
lish Sentence.  Price  75  cts; 
special  60  cts. 

[gipThe  above  prices  will 
hold  good  until  the  supply  is 
exhausted. 

Higher  Salaries 

Can  always  be  secured  by 
those  teachers  who  post  them- 
selves upon  the  methods  of 
the  masters  in  their  profes 
sion.  I take  pleasure  in  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing helpful  books: 
Pattengill’s  Special-Day  Ex- 
ercises, 25  cts. 

Trainer’s  How  to  Study  and 
Teach  U.  S.  History,  $1.00. 
Putnam’s  Primer  of  Pedago- 
gy, 25  cts. 

Patten  gill’s  Thousand  Graded 
Memory  Gems,  25  cts. 
Rigdon’s  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Sentence,  75  cts. 

Hull’s  Free  hand  Drawing — 
185  designs,  25  cts. 

Hewitt’s  Civil  Government  of 
the  U.  S.,  25  cts. 

Tip-top  Pieces  for  the  Little 
Folks,  25  cts. 

Primary  Speaker  for  1st  and 
2d  Grades,  25  cts. 

Merry  Melodies  (words  and 
music),  15 cts; per  doz.  $1.50. 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  25  cts. 
Black  Beauty,  the  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  of  the  horse. 
Over  549,000  sold;  15  cts. 
Sketch  Book,  25  cts. 

C.  M.  Parker, 
Publisher, 
Taylorville,  111. 


UFA 


'he 

Chicago 
Daily  News. 


....  AN  ...  . 
INDEPENDENT 
NEWSPAPER. 
MEMBER  OF  the 
ASSOCIATED 
PRESS.  PRINTS 
ALL  THE  NEWS 
AND  TELLS 
THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  IT. 

YOU 

OUGHT  TO 


Read 
A Chicago 
Daily  Paper. 
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THE  SCHOOL  HEWS  AM  PRACTICAL  ESUCATOH. 

An  Educational  Monthly  Journal. 

ESTABLISHED  1887. 

Sl.25  a Year.  : ; ; : . 15c  a Copy. 


C.  M.  PARKER, 

J.  K.  LUNDY, 

W.  I.  LUNDY, 


Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Business  Manager. 

Mgr.  Adv.  Dep't. 


OFFICES:  i 124  Adams  Street,  Taylorville,  lT11. 

I 323  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  {-Illinois. 


As  usual,  there  will  not  be  an  August  number  of 
this  journal.  Make  a note  of  this  and.  do  not  write 
for  that  number.  The  next  number  will  be  issued 
the  first  of  September  and  will  be  filled  with  good 
things  for  the  teacher  and  his  school.  ° 

The  School  News  office  is  in  need  of  another 
press — one  that  will  cost  about  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. If  all  our  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  will 
settle  at  once,  the  new  press  will  be  purchased  and 
set  to  work  within  the  next  sixty  days. 

Entered  at  the  Taylorville  Post-office  as  Second  Class  Mail  Matter.  _ On  June  13th,  Mr.  C.  M.  Parker,  the  editor  of 

— this  journal,  began  his  summer  work  as  an  institute 
CONTENTS.  instructor,  and  during  ten  weeks  following  he  will  be 

— = — continuously  employed  in  the  following  counties  of 

Editorial j Illinois:  Jersey,  Franklin,  Warren,  Christian,  Monroe, 

Results  of  Grading  the  Rural  Schools  2 Mayne,  and  Madison.  He  never  solicits  institute 

Grading  the  District  Schools 2 W°rk’  but  has  a11  the  work  he  can  do-  He  is  already 

State  Superintendent  Raab’s  Sectional  Meetings  3 en&aSe(i  for  a part  of  the  summer  of  1893. 

Country  Schools & " 4 

South  Dakota  Course  of  Study 4 AfiFMTS  WANTPH  An  energetic  local  agent  is 

County  Supervision 4 nUU1  1 u *»nil  I LU.  wanted  for  this  j™,rr.oi 

The  Saratoga  Convention 5 every  county  throughout  the  United  States.  Liberal 

Examination  Questions:  commission  will  be  paid.  Any  wide-awake  teacher 

Clay  Co.,  Til.,  J.  T.  Campbell,  Co.  Supt. . 6 ™a^  Pa^  Part  or  ad  of  bis  or  ber  exPense  at  the  annual 

Effingham  Co.,  111.,  J.  A.  Arnold,  Co.  Supt!  7 instltute  or  normal  by  taking  subscriptions  for  The 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  F.  H.  Slyder,  Co.  Supt.  ! ! . 8 School  News.  None  but  first-class  agents  wanted. 

State  of  Washington,  Questions  Prepared  by  County  Superintendents  will  confer  a favor  by  send- 
the  State  Roard  of  Education  H)  ^ng  us  the  name  and  address  of  a teacher  who  will 

Edwards  Co.,  HI.,  F.  W.  Potter,  Co.’  Supt. .’ . .’ .’  12  make  a good  agentl 

Boone  Co.,  111.,  L.  R.  Fitzer,  Co.  Supt....'  ' 13  rv,  ~ 

Marion  Co.,  111.,  S.  G.  Burdick,  Co  Supt  15  o E conventlon  of  Institute  Instructors  held  by 

Crawford  Co.,  111.,  Valmore  Parker,  Co  Supt’  Ifi  ,,  , b’  ^ Springfield,  June  1st  and  2d,  was 

Douglas  Co.,  111.,  Mrs.  Nora  S.Crawley,  Co.  Supt  18  wel1  attended  by  County  Superintendents,  but  the 

Language  Exercise — Prize  Awarded...  1 iq  number  of  Institute  Instructors  present  was  smaller 

The  Protest  of  Columbus — Poetry  00  than  it  should  have  been.  The  papers  presented  were 

Columbus  Day  Observance  on  excellent>  bufc>  with  a few  exceptions,  they  dealt  with 

The  Fourth  of  July 90  th?  sYbject  matter  to  be  taught,  rather  than  with  the 

Daniel  Webster principles  and  methods  to  be  considered  in  presenting 

In  the  School- Room .’!!!.’ oq  the  Particular  branches  in  the  annual  institute.  Some 

Kind  Words  from  Our  Friends 0 tlme  could  have  been  sPent  with  profit  on  the  details 

Literary  Notices of  organizing,  classifying,  and  conducting  an  insti- 

Reading  Notices tute-  Much  valuable  time  is  lost  and  the  work  of 

some  excellent  instructors  is  a partial  failure  in  some 

Beginning  with  the  September  nnmher  nuo  counties  because  the  institute  is  not  organized.  The 

nal  will  contain  a series  of  illustrated  articles  on  nm  annual  institutes  of  Illinois  need  to  be  systematized, 

manship,  written  by  a very  successful  teachL  nf  hu'  ???  ,tbls  COI\vention  is  a beginning  in  this  direction, 
important  branch.  We  are  arranoW  fnr  llfL/  thlS  U 1!Lfche  candld  °Plnion  of  the  writer  that  in  our  con- 
departments,  and  can  assure  our  subscribers  that  dn7  Ienf-°n  nex.fc  year  the  details  of  organizing  and  con- 
ing the  coming  year  The  School  News  will  be  worth  ^ucting  an  institute  should  receive  careful  considera- 

every  cent  of  the  subscription  price  and  pos^ibH  J \ W?uld  SLlggest’ also’ tbata  record  b e made 
per  cent,  on  the  investment  ’ P y of  the  attendance  at  said  convention  of  all  licensed 

Institute  Instructors. 
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COUNTY  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


-BOUNTY  SUPERVISION  OF  SGHOOLS.^- 


RESULTS  OF  GRADING  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Last  year  Co.  Supt.  J.  W.  Thoman,  of  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  introduced 
a Course  of  Study  into  his  rural  schools.  The  report  below  is  taken 
from  the  June  number  of  the  “Pennsylvania  School  Journal.” 

— [Editok. 

The  results  from  our  graded  system  of  school 
work  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  a number  of 
boroughs  are  very  encouraging.  The  series  of  school 
examinations  held  during  the  term  was  of  much  in- 
terest to  all  concerned  in  the  schools.  The  success 
with  which  the  work  was  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
time  was  beyond  reasonable  expectation.  In  my  vis- 
itation I found  the  written  examination,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  very  satisfactory.  The  pupils’  work,  as 
well  as  the  work,  oversight,  and  care  which  the  teach- 
ers gave  to  it,  so  as  to  have  it  reduced  to  some  sys- 
tem, is  very  commendable.  Inmost  of  the  schools 
the  work  was  systematically  arranged  so  as  to  render 
it  presentable  to  persons  wishing  to  examine  it.  Great 
care  was  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the 
matter  of  neatness,  and  at  the  same  time  great  effort 
made  in  their  answers  to  the  questions  required. 
April  16th,  the  day  appointed  for  the  pupils’  county 
examination  which  was  held  at  Gettysburg  in  the 
public  school  building,  attracted  the  attention  of  not 
a few  persons.  The  rooms  were  crowded  with  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  others.  The  class  numbered  thirty- 
seven.  About  three- fourths  of  the  school  districts  in 
the  county  were  represented.  The  work  of  the  ex- 
amination was  begun  at  9 a.  m.,  and  was  concluded 
at  4 p.  m.  The  examination  embraces  all  the  com- 
mon school  branches,  including  Civil  Government. 
Tne  highest  average  made  was  94,  and  the  lowest  av- 
erage 61  per  cent.  Certificates  showing  the  rank  in 
class  and  standing  acquired  in  the  several  branches 
were  issued  to  each  applicant.  The  plan  of  grading 
the  rural  schools,  which  was  begun  about  a year  and 
a half  ago,  has,  with  other  things,  produced  the  result 
of  interesting  and  informing  the  general  public  in 
the  objects  and  aims  of  our  public  schools.  It  has 
quickened  the  ambition  of  our  teachers,  and,  most  of 
all,  the  children  are  beginning  to  see  something  defi- 
nite to  do — something  to  accomplish. 


In  the  same  number  of  the  same  journal,  Co. 
Supt.  Potts,  of  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  says:  “The  Course 
of  Study  has  been  heartily  received  and  acted  upon.” 


Co.  Supt.  Leech,  of  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  says:  “The 
Course  of  Study  which  we  put  into  our  schools  has 
resulted  in  much  better  work  by  very  many  of  our 
teachers  and  pupils.  Three  central  examinations  were 
held — one  at  East  Conemaugh,  one  at  Gallitzin,  one 
at  Morrellville.  Twenty  pupils  presented  themselves 
for  graduation,  of  whom  twelve  passed  and  were 
granted  diplomas.  The  whole  plan  seems  to  have  stir- 
red up  a new  impetus  among  teachers  and  pupils.” 


GRADING  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

AVHAT  GRADING  MEANS. 

Grading  a district  school  does  not  mean  multi- 


plying clauses;  nor  does  it  mean  that  time  shall  be 
taken  from  essentials  to  be  devoted  to  non-essentials. 
It  means  simply  arranging  the  studies  of  a school  in 
such  order  that  each  pupil  as  he  advances  shall  take 
up  the  subjects,  and  parts  of  subjects,  suited  to  his  at- 
tainments and  powers. 

WILY  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  GRADED. 

1.  To  unify  the  work  of  different  teachers.  In 
district  schools  generally  the  teachers  are  changed 
almost  every  term.  Having  no  common  standard, 
each  works  with  little  reference  to  his  predecessor  or 
successor;  each  does  what  seems  to  him  best.  While 
as  a class  teachers  are  among  the  most  faithful  of 
workers  the  best  results  cannot  be  attained  with  such 
diversity  of  purpose;  to  secure  results  commensurate 
with  the  efforts  put  forth,  the  work  of  the  different 
teachers  must  be  unified — must  tend  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  settled  purpose. 

2.  To  secure  regular  progress.  A teacher  acting 
thus  independently  is  tempted  to  magnify  the  studies 
that  he  likes  and  neglect  those  that  he  dislikes,  and 
to  crowd  pupils  over  as  much  ground  as  possible.  The 
next  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  turn  the  pupils  back, 
and  then  he  in  turn  hurries  them  forward  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  possible;  and  the  next  teacher  repeats  the 
process.  As  a consequence  pupils  learn  to  distrust 
their  own  powers,  lose  interest  in  their  studies,  and 
drop  prematurely  out  of  school. 

By  having  a regular  course  of  study  and  a system 
of  records  by  which  a teacher  may  let  his  successor 
know  what  has  been  done,  and  for  what  he  will  be 
responsible,  each  teacher  may  attempt  just  as  much 
as  he  can  do  well,  and  he  can  work  in  harmony  with 
his  predecessor  and  successor.  Then  the  pupils,  en- 
couraged by  real  victories  gained,  will  push  on  to  new 
conquests,  able  and  eager  to  achieve  them;  they  will 
continue  longer  in  school,  will  attend  more  regularly, 
and  will  work  more  faithfully. 

3.  To  secure  harmonious  developmeu  t.  Pupils  are 
prone  to  devote  attention  exclusively  to  one  or  two 
studies,  neglecting  others  which,  although  they  do  not 
think  so,  are  just  as  important.  A well-planned 
course  of  study  shows  what,  in  the  estimation  of  per- 
sons Competent  to  judge,  ought  to  be  studied  at  the 
different  stages  of  advancement. 

4.  Incidentally,  pupils  who  complete  the  course 
may  receive  tangible  evidence  thereof ',  in  the  form  of  a 
diploma.  This  will  give  added  purpose  to  study.  In 
many  cases  where  a course  of  study  has  been  ac’opted, 
the  term  of  engagement  of  a successful  teacher  has 
been  lengthened,  months  have  been  added  to  the 
school  year,  better  facilities  have  been  furnished,  and 
the  school  district  has  been  brought  to  a point  at 
which  the  officers  would  not  engage  a poor  teacher, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  to  a good  one  reasonable  wages. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE. 

The  scholarship  of  advanced  pupils  may  be  so 
one-sided  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  arrange  their 
work  in  accordance  with  the  cnurse  of  study.  But 
even  under  these  circumsances,  a clear  sighted,  vigor- 
ous teacher  can  do  much  to  induceadvanced  pupils  to 
“balance  up.”  And  in  most  cases  this  is  the  kindest 
thing  that  can  be  done.  A boy,  for  instance,  who  has 
given  so  much  time  to  arithmetic  as  to  preclude  lan- 
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guaee  training,  will  probably  be  loath  to  take  up  the 
study  of  language.  He  should  be  shown  its  impor- 
tance on  the  basis  which  he  can  best  appreciate.  Per- 
haps he  can  be  made  to  see  that  the  person  who  cannot 
express  himself,  though  a good  thinker,  is  condemned 
to  silence,  while  he  who  has  learned  how  to  express 
his  thoughts  forcibly  and  eloquently  attains  place  and 
honor.  And  there  is  ample  justification  for  each 
study  in  the  course.  When  convinced  of  the  value  of 
a study,  a pupil,  unless  persuaded  that  it  is  beyond 
his  powers,  will  usually  pursue  it  with  great  zest. 
The  existence  of  the  course  of  study  should  rarely  be 
made  the  main  argument  with  such  pupils;  but  it 
will,  of  course,  have  an  indirect  influence,  as  will  also 
the  diploma. 

But  all  teachers  can  begin  with  the  little  folks. 
They  come  unbiased,  ready  to  take  up  the  work  as 
planned.  The  first  three  grades  can  probably  be 
brought  into  line  very  soon.  They  should  then  be 
held  closely  to  the  course  of  study. 

Each  teacher  should  leave  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  with  the  register,  a report  to  his  successor,  giv- 
ing:— 

1.  The  classification  of  the  school. 

2.  The  advancement  of  each  class. 

3.  The  standing  of  each  pupil,  and  a statement 
as  to  his  promotion  or  otherwise. 

4.  A copy  of  the  dady  program. 

5.  A copy  of  the  regulations  which  are  in  good 
working  order,  with  a suggestion  as  to  what  it  is  ad- 
visable to  undertake  next. 

6.  A statement  of  the  appliances,  books,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  school,  and  their  condition. 

7.  Any  miscellaneous  suggestions  which  may  be 
helpful. — Minnesota  Course  of  Study  for  Common 
Schools. 

STATE  STJPT.  RAAB'S  SECTIONAL  MEETINGS. 

The  Sectional  Meetings  of  County  Superintend- 
ents, which  were  held  by  State  Supt.  Raab  in  May  this 
year,  were  well  attended,  82  out  of  102  counties  of 
the  state  sending  their  superintendents.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  had  the  weather  not  been  so  extremely 
bad,  all  the  Superintendents  would  have  been  present. 
The  meetings  were  held  at  Carbondale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Olney,  Decatur,  Galesburg,  and  Chicago.  The  East 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  meetings  were  the  best  attend- 
ed, a fact  showing  that  large  cities  attract.  From 
the  first  to  the  last,  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
proceedings  increased,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  some  good  will  result  from  these  gath- 
erings. 

1.  Some  Features  of  Annual  Report  of  County 
Superintendent  was  presented  by  Mr.  Kirk,  the  able 
assistant  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  infallible 
means  were  shown  how  to  make  this  important  docu- 
ment accurate.  The  necessity  of  accuracy  and  prompt- 
ness for  this  year’s  report  becomes  the  more  evident 
since  the  state  report,  if  it  is  to  do  any  good,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature  when  it  convenes. 

2.  Visitation  of  Schools — The  Superintendent's 
Duties  and  Opportunities.— An  examination  of  teach- 
ers, ever  so  carefully  conducted,  will  only  enable  the 
Superintendent  to  keep  unfit  teachers  out  of  the 
school;  by  visiting  the  schools  and  noting  the  teach- 
ers’ work  he  may  keep  fit  teachers  in  the  school.  Dur- 


ing the  past  year  the  Superintendent  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  teaching  force  of  bis  county;  he 
knows  the  competent  and  the  strong,  the  untried  and 
the  weak,  the  superannuated  and  incorrigable,  as  well 
as  those  that  are  yet  able  to  grow  and  those  who  have 
outlived  their  growth.  Some  of  these  need  be  visited 
only  a short  time— he  knows  that  they  keep  good 
schools;  others  must  be  visited  often,  because  they 
need  his  help.  The  County  Superintendent’s  visits 
cannot  be  as  frequent  and  as  thorough  as  those  of  a 
city  Superintendent;  the  great  territory  over  which 
the  schools  are  scattered  and  the  number  of  schools 
forbid  this.  Yet,  when  the  Superintendent  makes 
the  teachers  feel  that  his  heart  is  in  the  work;  when 
he  commends  what  is  to  be  commended — and  there  is 
something  commendable  in  every  school, — he  may 
also  call  attention  to  deficiencies  and  wrong  practices, 
especially  when  he  does  this  mildly  and  lovingly.  It  is 
the  superintendent’s  business  to  encourage,  not  to 
discourage,  and  nothing  discourages  a person  more 
than  wholesale  censure.  The  faults  of  teachers  have 
to  be  pointed  out  definitely,  as  well  as  strong  points 
be  commended  definitely. 

Especial  attention  was  called  to  the  cleanliness 
and  healthfulness  of  the  school  houses  and  premises, 
as  well  as  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  school  sup- 
plies. The  absence  and  lack  of  these  things  is  often 
charged  to  the  directors,  and,  we  believe,  justly;  but 
if  superintendents  and  teachers  will  use  courage,  per- 
sistency, and  tact  in  asking  for  them,  directors  will 
listen  and  be  convinced.  It  was  thought,  that  if  the 
superintendent  accomplished  nothing  in  his  visitation 
but  healthful,  clean  school-houses  and  surroundings, 
the  people  had  good  reason  to  bless  him. 

The  matter  of  a written  report  of  his  visit  to  the 
teachers  and  directors  was  fully  discussed;  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  that  if  such  report  is  according  to 
a printed  form,  it  pannot  accomplish  much  good,  since 
each  individual  case  requires  individual  attention  and 
special  remedies.  The  best  means  of  making  visita- 
tion effective  was  held  to  be  a meeting  with  the 
teacher  and  directors  after  the  close  of  school,  or  more 
extensive  meetings  of  school  officers  for  a convenient 
territory  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  schools.  Directors  should  also  be 
prevailed  upon  to  allow  teachers  to  visit  other  espe- 
cially strong  teachers  in  the  county,  without  loss 
of  pay. 

3.  Institute  Instructors — their  Competency  and 
Fitness  for  the  Work, — As  the  diploma  of  the  medical 
school  or  law  school  does  not  insure  good  doctors  and 
good  lawyers,  the  State  Department  does  not  say  by 
its  license  that  every  licensed  institute  worker  is  just 
the  proper  person  to  select  for  each  county  or  every 
institute.  County  superintendents,  on  the  whole, 
know  best  what  the  needs  and  wants  of  their  teachers 
are  and  should  select  their  instructors  accordingly. 
Good  workers  are  entitled  to  good  pay,  and  while  it 
certainly  would  not  be  wise  for  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  run  his  institute  fund  into  debt,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not,  when  he  has  the  means, 
pay  the  instructor  well. 

The  matter  of  needed  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
schools  and  superintendents,  and  many  other  topics 
of  a more  personal  and  special  nature,  found  a place 
in  the  discussion. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Now  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  hap- 
hazard, unbusiness  like  playing  at  educating  our  chil- 
dren in  the  country  schools;  a course  of  study  is  as 
practicable  in  the  country  school  as  in  the  city  school; 
a place  to  begin,  a time  to  continue,  and  a place  to 
stop  in  the  study  of  any  subject,  and  a systematically 
arranged  series  of  subjects  is  as  necessary  and  as 
fruitful  of  good  results  in  one  of  these  schools  as  in 
the  other;  the  progress  of  the  pupil  is  more  rapid,  his 
interest  is  deeper,  his  attendance  is  more  regular  in 
the  school  whose  affairs  are  administered  according  to 
a well  defined  system,  and  necessarily  his  work  is 
more  thorough  because  it  is  more  intelligently  done. 
The  trustees  of  the  rural  districts,  by  the  aid  of  the 
county  superintendent,  seconded  by  the  teacher,  can 
work  a revolution  and  bring  about  grand  results  in 
the  common  schools  by  taking  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  grading  of  the  country  schools. — Educational 
News. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


During  the  next  two  or  three  months  the  county 
institutes  over  the  state  will  devote  a portion  of  their 
time  to  discussing  ways  and  means  for  grading  the 
rural  schools  in  accordance  with  the  State  Course  of 
Study.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  this  course  is  not 
absolutely  perfect,  but  it  is  a basis  for  work  and 
should  be  closely  followed  in  order  to  get  the  best  of 
results.  Many  of  our  country  teachers  are  beginning 
to  comprehend  that  there  is  a time  and  a period  for 
the  beginning  and  study  of  each  branch.  When  we 
can  all  agree  upon  this  time,  then  perhaps  a course  of 
study  can  be  prepared  that  will  stand  the  proof  of 
discussion;  until  then  we  must  find  the  faults  through 
actual  experience.  Teachers  should  study  it  in  the 
light  of  their  own  experience  and  test  it  according  to 
the  principles  of  pedagogy.  It  would  be  a pleasure 
to  us  to  publish  all  the  good  words  written  us  relative 
to  the  State  Course  of  Study,  but  as  they  would  have 
to  be  culled  from  other  matter  of  a personal  nature, 
we  forbare.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  being  received 
on  all  sides  as  a safe  guide  and  that  it  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  work  of  our  rural  schools. — South 
Dakota  Educator. 


COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 


Hon.  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  State  of  Missouri,  says : It  will  be  found  that 
the  very  best  results  cannot  be  secured  without  giving 
each  county  a well-equipped  educational  head;  with- 
out county  supervision  it  will  be  found  that  the  Course 
of  Study  will  not  be  carried  out  to  the  best  advantage 
without  a county  superintendent  to  look  after  it.  But 
county  supervision  costs  money — about  a hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually — and  this  is  not  easy  to 
secure. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, says:  “I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent is  the  most  important  link  in  the  entire  system  of 
educational  supervision.  Its  cost  to  the  state  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  entire  outlay.  By  no 


other  agency  can  the  school  system  of  a state  be  so 
potently  lifted  up  and  at  so  small  an  expenditure  of 
money.” 

The  difficulty  in  securing  county  supervision  can- 
not be  better  emphasized  than  by  pointing  to  the 
splendid  efforts  in  this  line  by  my  predecessors.  But 
supervision  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  when  it 
does  come,  it  must  be  efficient  supervision.  County 
supervision  will  come  when  the  tax-payers  and  legis- 
lators are  convinced  that  it  is  a paying  investment. 
The  teachers  are  already  convinced.  The  county  in- 
stitutes held  in  every  county,  attended  by  patrons, 
written  up  by  the  county  papers,  sending  a teacher 
into  every  school  district,  will  go  far  to  produce  that 
public  opinion  necessary  to  bring  about  the  super- 
vision. 

In  order  to  convince  the  tax-payers,  you  must 
popularize  your  county  institute  meetings.  Get  out 
of  and  above  the  drill  of  the  primary  school- room  in 
your  public  evening  meetings.  Make  these  strong, 
attractive,  popular.  Make  them  a rousing  educational 
campaign  movement. — American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNT  Y TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 

The  Summer  Term  of  the  Christian  Co.  Teachers’ 
Institute  will  be  held  in  the  High  School  building, 
Taylorville,  commencing  July  11th,  and  continuing 
two  weeks. 

A.  C.  Butler,  C.  M.  Parker,  and  E.  A.  Gastman 
will  have  charge  of  the  class  work. 

Bring  such  text- books  as  you  have.  For  peda- 
gogy, Page  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work.  Every 
teacher  should  be  provided  with  a copy  of  this  book. 
Also,  bring  the  State  Course  of  Study.  The  work  will 
be  partly  professional  and  partly  academic. 

Music  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Institute  during  the  first  week.  Prof. 
Greene,  Musical  Supervisor  of  the  Peoria  schools,  will 
have  charge  of  this  work. 

Now,  fellow-teachers,  this  Institute  is  arranged 
for  your  benefit.  The  expenses  of  it  have  already 
been  paid  by  you  in  examination  fees.  Don’t  fail  to 
avail  yourselves  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  there- 
from. The  instructors  are  men  of  broad  education 
and  large  experience  in  school  work. 

' It  is  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  your  imperative 
duty,  to  be  present  the  entire  term.  I have  always 
noticed  that  the  young  teacher  who  is  careless  about 
attending  the  Institute  is  almost  invariably  a failure 
in  the  school  room.  One  of  the  important  questions 
that  will  be  asked  you  at  your  next  examination  will 
be,  did  you  attend  the  last  County  Institute?  Your 
answer  to  this  question  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  whether  you  will  be  entitled  to  a certifi- 
cate or  not. 

Let  every  teacher  who  expects  to  work  in  our 
county  next  year  be  present,  and  come  determined  to 
reap  all  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  obtained  by  close 
application  to  study  and  inquiry.  Let  us  prepare  our- 
selves to  do  even  better  work  in  the  coming  year  than 
we  have  in  the  past,  and  continue  to  keep  the  stan- 
dard of  education  in  our  county  moving  upward. 

Class  will  begin  work  at  half -past  8 o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Be  sure  to  be  present  at  the  opening. 

R W.  Orb,  Co.  Cupt. 
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THE  SARATOGA  CONVENTION . 


OUTLINE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION,  TUESDAY,  JULY  12,  2:30  P.  M. 


Note.— Invitations  have  been  extended  to  President  Harrison, 
\ ice-President  Morton,  the  Cabinet  Officers,  and  other  officials  at 
H ashmgton,  and  to  Governor  Flower  and  his  Staff  of  New  York,  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  meeting.  Acceptances  have  already  been 
received  from  several  and  it  is  expected  that  a large  delegation  of 
prominent  government  officials  will  be  present. 

- Opening  Meeting. — At  Congress  Spring  Park, 
weather  permitting;  otherwise  in  the  new  Conven- 
tion Hall.  Prayer. 

Address  of  Welcome. — Judge  J.  W.  Houghton,  of 
Saratoga  Springs;  Hon.  J.  F.  Crooker,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Hew  York;  Melvil 
Dewey,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Regents,  University  of 
the  State  of  Hew  York. 

Three- Minute  Responses.— Superintendent  E.  H. 
Cook,  Flushing,  Hew  York;  Hon.  W.  R.  Garrett,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Tennessee;  Su- 
perintendent J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.;  Su- 
perintendent R.  W.  Stevenson,  Wichita,  Kan.;  Super- 
intendent H.  A.  Calkins,  Hew  York  City;  Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Address  (30  minutes)-“Outlook  of  Education  in 
the  M orld,”  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address  (20  minutes)— “Americanism  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,”  Francis  Bellamy,  Boston,  Mass. 

“America”— By  the  audience. 


8:15  P.  M. — CONVENTION  HALL. 

Address  (50  minutes)— Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  Provost, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Address  (50  minutes)— Dr.  Charles  Eliot,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College. 

Wednesday,  July  13,  9 :30  a.  m.— Methodist  Church, 
Washington  Street. 

9:30,  Miscellaneous  Business. — Appointment  of 
committees,  etc.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

10:00,  Symposium— Ethical  Culture.  Paper  (20 
minutes)— In  the  Kindergarten,  President  Irwin  Shep- 
ard, Winona,  Minn. ; in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  Mrs.  Della  Lathrop,  Delaware,  Ohio;  in  the 
College  and  the  University,  Chancellor  James  H.  Can- 
field,  Lincoln,  Heb.;  discussion  (15  minutes),  Dr.  E.  E. 
White,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  (10  minutes),  Pres.  Geo.  W. 
F.  Price,  Nashville,  Term.;  general  discussion  (five 
minutes  each) — Persons  desiring  to  speak  must  send 
their  cards  to  the  president  and  they  will  be  called  in 
order. 

12:00,  Report  of  Committee  on  World’s  Educa- 
tional Congresses,  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  chairman. 

12:30,  Adjournment, 
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Wednesday,  July  13,  8 :15  p.  m. — Convention  Hall. 

Address  (50  minutes)— “The  Teacher  as  a Moral 
Force,”  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Melrose,  Mass.;  ad- 
dress (50  minutes),  “Educational  Equipoise,”  Mrs 
Frances  W.  Leiter,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Thursday,  July  11,  9:30  a.  m.— Methodist  Church. 

9 :30,  Miscellaneous  Business— Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  nominations,  etc. 

10:00,  Paper  (20  minutes)— “Teaching  Current 
Events  in  School,”  E.  O.  Yaile,  editor  Intelligence, 
Chicago,  111.;  discussion  (10  minutes),  O.  F.  Presbrey, 
editor  Public  Opinion,  Washington,  D.  C.;  (10  min- 
utes), Principal  R.  H.  Beggs,  Denver,  Colo.;  general 
discussion  (5  minutes  each),  by  card  only. 

11:00,  Paper  (20  minutes)— “Literature  for  Chil- 
dren,” Principal  Geo.  E.  Hardy,  Hew  York  City;  Pa- 
per (20  minutes),  “Literature  for  Teachers,”  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie,  editor  Christian  Union,  Hew  York. 

11:40,  Paper  (15  minutes)— “The  Representation 
of  Educational  Systems  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,” 
Superintendent  A.  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  111. 

12:00,  Paper  (30  minutes)— “Educational  Ad- 
vantages of  the  World’s  Congresses,”  Hon.  C.  C.  Bon- 
ney,  president  World’s  Congress,  Auxiliary,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

12:30,  Adjournment. 

8:15  P.  M.— CONVENTION  HALL. 

Address  (50  minutes)— “The  Duty  of  the  State  in 
Relation  to  the  Kindergarten,”  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  Al- 
bany, H.  Y.;  address  (50  minutes),  “The  Relationship 
between  Spontaneity  and  Control,”  Inspector  James 
Hughes,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Friday,  July  15,  9:30  a.  m.— Methodist  Church, 

9:30,  Miscellaneous  Business— Reports  of  Com- 
mittees on  Resolutions,  Hecrology,  etc. 

10:00,  Paper  (20  minutes)— “To  what  Extent  can 
a School  System  be  Improved  by  Legislation,”  Hon. 
L.  E.  Wolfe,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  discussion  (10  min- 
utes), Supt.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Supt. 
VV.  H.  Anderson,  Wheeling,  WestVa.;  Supt.  Oscar  H. 
Cooper,  Galveston,  Texas. 

11:00,  Paper  (20  minutes)— “The  School  and  the 
Criminal,”  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  dis- 
cussion (15  minutes),  Albert  Shaw,  editor  Review  of 
Reviews,  Hew  York  City;  (10  minutes),  President 
Wm,  M.  Beardshear,  Ames,  Iowa;  Principal  H.  G. 
Larimer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

12:00,  Paper  (30  minutes)— “Personality  of  the 
Teacher,”  Hon.  John  G.  Harris,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

12:30,  Adjournment. 

Friday , July  15,  8:15  p.  in. — Convention  Hall. 

Address  (50  minutes)  — “The  Organization  of 
American  Education,”  President  Wm.  Dewitt  Hyde, 
Brunswick,  Maine;  address  (40  minutes),  “Scientific 
Physical  Culture,”  Hon.  Addison  B.  Poland,  Trenton, 
Hew  Jersey. 

Introduction  of  new  president. 

Doxology. 
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During  tlie  summer  months  we  publish  many  lists  of  questions 
that  have  been  used  for  the  examination  of  teachers  in  different  conn 
* ties  and  states.  Teachers  can  use  these  for  reviews  and  examinations 
in  their  advanced  classes;  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  may  learn 
from  them  the  requirements  for  license  to  teach  in  various  localities 
and  may  test  their  own  knowledge  by  them.  County  Superintendents 
find  them  suggestive  when  preparing  similar  lists  for  the  examina- 
tion of  their  teachers. 

Clay  Co.,  III.,  J.  T.  Campbell,  Co.  Supt. 

Reading. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  good  reading? 

2.  How  would  you  teach  reading  to  a primary 
class? 

3.  How  would  you  teach  reading  to  an  advanced 
class? 

4.  What  are  the  leading  points  of  difference  be- 
tween poetry  and  prose? 

5.  Analyze  the  following  stanza,  and  give  the 
stem  to  each  word  quoted; 

Into  a ward  of  the  whitewashed  halls, 

Where  the  dead  and  “dying”  lay, 

“Wounded”  by  “bayonets,”  shells  and  balls, 
“Somebody’s”  “darling”  was  born  one  day. 

6-10.  Oral  reading. 

Orthography. 

1-5.  Ten  words  pronounced  by  Superintendent  to 
be  written,  showing  syllabication  and  accent. 

6.  Define  accent,  prefix,  suffix,  annex,  root,  stem, 
synonym,  homonym,  simile,  metaphor. 

7.  Give  the  rule  for  y preceded  by  a consonant. 

8 Give  the  stem  and  irs  meaning  in  each  of  the 
following  words:  Assault,  traitor,  leisure,  human,  tab- 
ulate, terrible,  patriarch,  regicide,  battle,  mansion. 

9.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  prefixes 
and  suffixes:  A,  an,  al,  lv,  tion,  pre,  circum,  sub,  ex,  re. 

10.  Give  all  the  ways  in  which  the  changing  of  the 
accent  of  a word  may  affect  it. 

Penmanship. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  requisites  for  good 
penmanship? 

2.  Give  the  principles  and  stems  of  letters.  Give 
the  groups  of  letters  and  the  angles  of  the  upward  and 
downward  strokes  of  the  pen. 

3.  Give  position  of  person,  pen,  and  paper. 

4.  What  instruction  would  you  give  a class  in 
regard  to  the  formation  and  shading  of  letters? 

5.  How  would  you  try  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
writing? 

6.  Copy  the  following: 

Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining; 

Behind  the  cloud  the  sun  is  still  shining; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  lot  of  all, 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

Geography. 

1.  Define  geography,  longitude,  zone,  climate, 
,, empire,  nation,  government,  law,  religion. 

2.  Give  all  the  causes  of  the  seasons, 

3.  What  effect  has  climate  upon  the  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals?  Tell  how  it  affects  them. 

* 4.  Why  do  they  not  have  any  rain  in  the  Sahara? 


5.  What  made  Hew  York  the  most  important 
commercial  city  in  the  United  Slates? 

6.  What  makes  Chicago  a great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city? 

7.  Trace  a vessel  from  Chicago  to  Odessa,  giving 
all  the  waters  it  would  pass  through  with  directions. 
What  would  it  most  likely  carry? 

8.  Name  and  briefly  describe  the  important  cities 
you  would  pass  through  and  rivers  you  would  cross  in 
going  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  N.  Y. 
Central,  C.  B.  & Q.,  and  Union  Pacific  railroads. 

9.  Name  and  give  brief  descriptions  of  the  five 
most  important  cities  of  Europe. 

10.  Draw  a map  of  Clay  county,  showing  and  giv- 
ing names  of  townships,  towns,  railroads,  and  streams. 

Grammar. 

1.  Show  fully  the  difference  between  teaching 
grammar  and  teaching  language 

2.  Tell  clearly  and  concisely  how  you  would  teach 
each. 

3.  In  what  way  and  in  what  order  would  you  pre- 
sent grammar  to  a class? 

4.  Give  the  root  and  meaning  of  each  of  the  parts 
of  speech. 

5 How  can  you  determine  what  part  of  speech  a 
word  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  disposed  of? 

6.  Construct  five  sentences  using  “lay”  and  “lie” 
in  each  as  verbs. 

7.  How  can  you  determine  which  is  the  subject 
and  which  the  predicate  in  an  interrogative  sentence? 

8.  Diagram  and  parse  words  quoted:  Much  de- 
pends upon  who  the  commissioners  are. 

9 Diagram  and  analyze:  Talk  to  the  point  and 
stop  when  you  have  reached  it. 

10.  Diagram  and  analyze:  I gave  him  what  was 
necessary,  when  he  called  for  it. 

U.  S.  History. 

1.  Describe  America  and  its  inhabitants  as  they 
were  400  years  ago. 

2.  Give  a full  history  of  the  Puritans  in  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  of  New  England. 

3.  Give  the  primary  causes  which  led  to  the  Rev- 
olution. Give  the  secondary  causes. 

4 Name  the  four  departments  of  Washington’s 
first  Cabinet. 

5.  Give  the  author  and  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Bill.  Why  so  called? 

6.  Give  a sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Scott,  nam- 
ing the  battles  in  which  he  took  part. 

7.  Describe  the  Kansas  Nebraska  Bill.  Give  the 
effects  of  this  bill. 

8.  Trace  General  W.  T.  Sherman  through  the  Civil 
War.  Give  the  names  and  results  of  ten  battles  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 

9.  Describe  the  Geneva  Arbitration.  Give  the 
results. 

10.  Give  an  outline  of  the  present  political  policy 
of  each  of  the  four  leading  parties. 


Arithmetic. 

1.  Define  notation,  numeration.  Give  the  kinds 
of  each  and  describe  them,  showing  the  points  of  dif- 
ference. 

2.  Define  and  show  the  relations  and  differences 
between  per  cent.,  interest,  and  discount. 
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3.  Define  and  show  the  difference  between  a com- 
pound ratio  and  a simple  proportion. 

4.  Xame  and  define  clearly  ten  terms  used  in 
interest 

5.  A tank  is  10  feet  long,  3 feet  wide,  and  18 
inches  deep;  how  much  will  it  hold? 

6.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  $200  at 
the  end  of  2 years,  3 months,  and  15  days  at  9 per 
cent.? 

7-  A merchant  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$1259.624  at  20  per  cent,  above  cost,  taking  inpay- 
ment a note  due  in  90  days  without  interest,  which  he 
discounted  the  same  day  at  the  bank  at  10  per  cent. 
What  was  his  net  gain? 

8.  The  breadth  of  a house  is  25  feet,  height  to  the 
eaves  20  feet,  and  to  the  ridge  30  feet.  Find  the  dis- 
tance from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge. 

9.  A and  JB  are  partners;  A’s  stock  is  to  B’s  stock 
as  4 is  to  5;  after  3 months  A withdraws  two-thirds  of 
his  stock  and  B three- fourths  of  his.  Divide  their 
year's  gain  of  $1675. 

10.  Find  the  diameter  of  a circular  field  contain- 
ing 40  acres. 

Physiology. 

1.  What  is  an  organ,  a function,  a secretion,  a 
gland? 

2.  Name  and  describe  five  mineral  elements  which 
are  used  in  the  body.  Tell  how  they  are  used. 

3.  Describe  five  kinds  of  glands  which  secrete 
digestive  fluids.  Give  the  action  of  each. 

4.  How  many  bones  in  the  head?  In  the  spinal 
column?  In  the  trunk?  In  the  upper  limbs?  In  the 
lower  limbs? 

5.  Describe  the  construction,  uses,  and  actions  of 
the  muscles. 

6.  Give  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  stomach. 

7.  Give  fully  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  tell  how 
images  are  formed. 

8.  Give  a description  of  the  structure  of  trie  ear 
and  tell  how  a knowledge  of  sound  is  conveyed  to  the 
brain. 

9.  Tell  how  it  is  that  alcohol  seems  to  give 
strength.  How  does  it  affect  the  stomach,  the  mus- 
cles, the  nerves? 

10.  What  organs  are  affected  by  tobacco  and  how? 

Natural  Philosophy. 

1.  Define  physics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
and  show  their  difference. 

2 Show  the  difference  between  a physical  and  a 
chemical  experiment.  Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  Xame  and  describe  fully  the  three  forms  which 
matter  assumes.  Give  the  causes. 

4.  Name  all  the  causes  of  motion  that  you  can. 

5.  A\  hat  is  sound?  Give  its  velocity  and  general 
laws. 

6.  IV  hat  is  light?  Give  its  velocity  and  general 

7.  W hat  is  heat?  Can  it  be  separated  from  light 
in  a solar  ray?  Prove  your  position. 

8.  Give  the  lawof  falling  bodies.  Of  what  prac 
tical^use  is  this  law  in  railroad  construction? 

9;  Give  the  different  ways  of  producing  electricity. 

How  is  it  made  to  operate  the  telegraph  battery? 


10.  Tell  why  smoke  sometimes  sinks  to  the  ground 
instead  of  going  upward.  What  does  it  indicate? 

Botany. 

1.  Define  botany,  phaenogamia,  cryptogamia. 

2.  Describe  the  plans  of  natural  and  artificial 
classification. 

3.  Give  a clear  outline  of  structural  botanv;  of 
systematic  botany. 

4.  How  are  leaves  classified,  as  to  veining,  as  to 
form,  as  to  outline. 

5.  Describe  a perfect  flower,  naming  and  defining 
its  parts,  organs,  and  subdivision  of  organs. 

6.  Tell  the  points  of  difference  between  a straw- 
berry and  an  apple  blossom. 

7.  Trace  a grain  of  corn  through  all  its  botanical 
changes  from  the  time  it  is  planted  until  ready  to 
harvest. 

8.  Trace  an  apple  seed  through  the  same  changes. 

9.  What  can  we  learn  from  the  seed  in  regard  to 
the  plant,  the  leaf,  the  flower,  the  fruit? 

10.  How  do  plants  propagate  themselves?  Xame 
all  the  ways  you  can. 

Zoology. 

1.  Xame  the  text- books  which  you  have  studied 
on  natural  history. 

2.  Xame  and  describe  the  four  great  divisions  of 
animals. 

3.  Xame  and  describe  the  great  classes  into  which 
the  most  important  division  is  divided. 

4.  To  what  division,  class,  order,  and  genus  does 
man  belong?  Describe  each. 

5.  To  what  class  and  order  does  the  whale  belong? 
Give  the  proofs. 

6.  Give  the  plan  of  classification. 

7.  Trace  the  hawk  to  its  genus. 

8.  Describe  and  trace  the  common  fly,  the  spider. 

9.  Describe  and  classify  the  oyster. 

10.  Describe  and  classify  the  coral. 


Effingham  Co.,  III.,  J.  A.  Arnold,  Co.  Supt. 

s 

Note.— Answers  and  solutions  must  be  concise. 

1.  How  many  territories  in  the  U.  S.?  Xame 

them. 

2.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire? 

3.  How  and  when  was  Thomas  Jefferson  elected 
President? 

4.  Who  were  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell? 

5.  What  does  the  great  plain  of  South  America 
comprise?  How  is  it  divided? 

6.  How  much  should  be  asked  for  coffee  which 
cost  18  cents  per  pound,  that  a gain  of  5 per  cent,  may 
be  made,  allowing  10  per  cent,  for  loss  in  wasting? 

7.  How  many  gallons  are  contained  in  a barrel 
36  in.  long,  and  diameters  respectively  28  and  30 
inches? 

8.  Correct  the  following,  if  incorrect,  and  give 
reasons:  “The  train  leaving  the  depot  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  caused  us  to  remain  at  home.”  “She 
need  not  do  it.”  “The  derivation  of  these  words  are 
uncertain.” 

9.  A merchant  paid  the  present  worth  of  a debt 
of  $803.60  18  days  before  it  was  due.  What  was  the 
true  discount  allowed,  money  worth  9 per  cent.? 
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10.  Does  the  stomach  digest  fatty  articles  of  food? 
What  is  the  office  of  the  liver?  Describe  the  heart. 

11.  What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  extension 
of  suffrage  by  the  general  government  in  the  use  of 
the  ballot  in  this  country  since  its  settlement? 

12.  What  is  the  difference  between  emotions  and 
sensations?  Give  examples. 

13.  AVhat  is  meant  by  the  educational  value  of  a 
subject  of  study? 

14.  Name  and  describe  the  nature  of  three  of  the 
greatest  state  papers  ever  produced  by  American 
statesmen  or  American  deliberative  bodies. 

15.  A school  was  found  to  contain  such  a number 
of  pupils  that,  when  arranged  in  sixes,  sevens,  nines, 
or  twelves,  there  were  always  five  over;  what  is  the 
least  number  of  pupils  the  school  contained? 

16.  Analyze: — 

“Speak,  Father!”  once  again  he  cried, 

“If  I may  yet  be  gone!” 

And  but  the  booming  shots  replied, 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 

17.  Give  definition  of  the  following  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  with  examples  of  their  use  in  words : ab,  ante, 
anti,  ex,  ed,  ing,  able. 

18.  Define  a synonym  and  illustrate  by  using  six 
words  in  a sentence. 

19.  How  is  the  future  character  of  the  pupil  af- 
fected by  the  discipline  of  school? 

20.  AVhat  is  animal  heat?  Why  is  animal  heat 
better  maintained  when  we  breathe  pure  air  than 
when  we  breathe  foul  air? 

21.  To  indicate  good  usage  as  to  dates,  pronun- 
ciation, and  orthography,  write  ten  lines  about  the 
great  exposition  that  is  to  be  held  in  the  United  States. 

22.  Name  four  large  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Black  sea. 

23.  State  the  steps  in  the  process  of  naturaliza- 
tion of  an  alien  of  full  age. 

24.  Draw  squares  to  show  the  comparative  sizes 
of  the  five  great  continents. 

25.  Is  salt  necessary  in  food?  Justify  your 
answer. 

26.  Give  some  directions  or  rules  for  cultivating 
the  memory. 

27.  Prove  that  a common  factor  of  two  numbers 
is  a factor  of  their  difference. 

28.  State  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
two  words  of  the  following  pairs:  principle,  principal; 
rear,  raise;  practical,  practicable. 

29.  On  Sept.  9,  1888,  I gave  my  note  for  $2000, 
at  6 per  cent,  interest,  upon  which  I made  the  follow- 
ing payments:  Nov.  20,  1888,  $325;  Jan.  13,  1889, 
$75;  May  25,  1889,  $472;  and  July  21,  1889,  $200. 
What  did  I owe  Aug.  17,  1889? 

30.  Define  voice,  mode,  tense.  What  is  a neuter 
verb?  What  parsing? 

31.  Define  prose.  What  is  English  literature? 
Mention  some  of  the  leading  poets  of  the  present 
time. 

32.  A point  is  45  degrees  north  latitude  and  70 
degrees  west  longitude;  what  is  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  a point  diametrically  opposite? 

33.  “The  hand  that  rounded  Peter’s  dome 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Home, 
Wrought  in  a sad  sincerity, 

Himself  from  God  he  could  hot  free; 


He  budded  better  than  he  knew, 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew.” 

— From  Emerson's  Problem. 

Ask  five  or  six  questions  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  the  selection. 

AVhat  can  you  say  about  Emerson? 

34.  By  what  organ  and  in  what  manner  is  the 
voice  changed  in  pitch? 

35.  “If  you  will  scan  carefully  the  poetry  of  the 
country,  those  poems  which  have  rung  in  its  annals, 
those  which  have  power  and  interest  for  the  masses 
of  people,  you  will  find  that  that  power  and  interest 
grow  out  of  the  fact  that  these  men  had  the  faculty 
of  expressing  their  ideas  so  clearly  and  so  directly 
that  none  could  fail  to  understand  them.” 

(a)  Select  three  subordinate  clauses,  and  state 

what  each  modifies. 

(b)  Select  and  classify  as  parts  of  speech  all 
words  used  to  connect  clauses. 

(c)  Select  four  verbs  each  in  different  tense  and 

give  the  tense. 

36.  What  should  be  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  history  in  primary  classes? 

37.  C’s  age  is  -fg  of  D’s,  and  the  sum  of  their  ages 
is  110  years.  Find  the  age  of  each. 


Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  F.  H.  Slyder,  Co.  Supt. 


In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  three  grades  of  certificates  are  rec- 
ognized: the  provisional,  good  for  one  year;  the  professional,  good 
for  three  years;  the  permanent,  good  for  life  in  the  county  in  which 
it  is  given.  One  cannot  get  a professional  without  having  first  taught 
three  years  on  a provisional.  After  receiving  a professional,  one  may 
apply  for  a permanent  on  recommendation  of  the  Co.  Supt.  and  your 
school  hoard.  The  committee  to  conduct  this  rsamination  consists 
of  five  members,  elected  annually  at  the  county  institute,  and  holds 
its  examination  the  first  Saturday  in  May  of  each  year  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  questions  used  at  the  May  examination : 

Theory  of  Teaching. 

1.  Define  teaching  and  state  its  two-fold  object. 

2.  Name  the  mental  faculties  in  the  order  of  de- 
velopment and  state  how  the  teacher  may  cultivate 
them. 

3.  Give  the  principal  forms  of  instruction  and 
the  principles  of  instruction  by  which  we  should  be 
governed  in  using  them. 

4.  Name  five  common  offenses  of  pupils,  and 
give  the  penalty  adapted  to  each. 

5.  Name  five  different  kinds  of  profitable  employ- 
ment for  young  children  when  not  reciting. 

6.  Give  two  advantages  of  class  recitation,  and 
one  disadvantage. 

1.  Define  reading  and  elocution. 

2.  What  are  the  following:  (a)  accentuation;  (b) 
pronunciation;  (c)  emphasis;  (d)  pitch. 

3.  Define:  (a)  paragraph;  (b)  verse;  (c)  stanza; 

(d)  prose;  (e)  poetry. 

4.  What  end  should  be  sought  in  teaching  silent 
reading?  In  teaching  oral  reading? 

5.  At  what  age  of  the  pupil  would  you  begin  to 
teach  him  script? 

6.  Give  your  method  of  teaching  reading  to  be- 
ginners. 

7.  State  the  relation  of  punctuation  to  reading. 


Spelling. 

1.  allege,  21.  mercantile, 

2.  apologize,  22.  mimicker, 

3.  burial,  23.  nutritious, 
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4.  carnelian, 

5.  centaur, 

6.  criticise, 

7.  discreet, 

8.  encouraging, 

9.  eulogize, 

10.  extensible, 

11.  phantasy, 

12.  tuition, 

13.  gamut, 

14.  guerrilla, 

15.  herbaceous, 

16.  impassable, 

17.  inefficacious, 

18.  juciness, 

19.  koran, 

20.  ledger-line, 


24.  ophthalmic, 

25.  orifice, 

26.  palisade, 

27.  pensile, 

28.  quarantine, 

29.  ratio, 

30.  satellite, 

31.  spikenard, 

32.  tension, 

33.  trephim, 

34.  unparallel, 

35.  vacuum, 

36.  voracious, 

37.  whinney, 

38.  xebec, 

39.  yeoman, 

40.  zouave. 


Grammar. 

1.  (a)  Classify  pronouns;  (b)  give  definition  of 
each  class;  (c)  illustrate  each  class  in  a sentence. 

2.  Write  plural  of:  radius,  parenthesis,  phenom- 
enon, brother-in-law. 

3.  Reconstruct  the  following  sentence,  changing 
verbs  to  passive  form:  “The  wildest  blasts  that  heave 
the  sea  awake  no  fear  of  wreck.” 

4.  Write  a sentence  in  which  the  words  “set”  and 
“sit”  are  properly  used. 

5.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: (a)  Harris , the  merchant,  has  gone  home, 
(b)  Harris,  the  merchant  bas  gone  home,  (c)  Will 
you  do  what  I bid  you?  (d)  Reading  the  Scriptures 
should  be  a daily  exercise,  (e)  “Sing  to  me,  dearest 
nightingale,”  said  a shepherd. 

6.  Diagram  the  following  sentences:  (a)  The  com- 
mon belief  that  the  scales  of  a crocodile  will  stop  a 
bullet  is  very  erroneous,  (b)  Sir,  we  are  not  weak  if 
we  make  proper  use  of  these  means  which  the  God  of 
nature  has  placed  in  our  hands. 

7.  Correct  errors,  if  any,  in  the  following:  (a) 
Poverty  wants  some  things,  the  avaricious  want  all 
things,  (b)  He  meant  to  have  bought  the  goods  but 
was  prevented  by  sickness,  (c)  The  ship  lies  in  the 
harbor,  (d)  We  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  him  that 
upsot  the  boat,  (e)  He  came  near  being  discovered 
by  a panther. 


Geography. 


1.  Name  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  in  the 
order  of  their  size. 

2.  Between  what  two  parts  is  most  of  the  com- 
merce of  America  and  Europe? 

' 3-  Name  the  principal  wheat,  corn,  sugar,  coffee 
and  wool-growing  countries  in  the  world. 

4.  What  island  produces  more  pepper  than  all 
the  other  pepper-growing  islands  in  the  world? 

5.  Why  do  larger  streams  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  than  into  the  Pacific? 


6.  Locate  and  state  for  what  the  following  cities 
are  noted:  London,  Naples,  Lyons,  Amsterdam,  Alex- 
andria (Egypt),  Mecca,  Savannah. 

7.  On  what  does  the  temperature  of  a place 

consist?  r 


8.  What  is  exported  from  the  following  cities- 
Marseilles,  St.  Petersburg,  Genoa,  Baltimore,  Aca- 
pulco  ? 


9.  What  is  the  population  of  Asia? 

10.  What  knowledge  of  geography  do  you  think 
most  useful  to  pupils? 


Physiology. 

1.  Define:  (a)  Pleura;  (b)  medulla  oblongata;  (c) 
haversian  canals;  (d)  sternum;  (e)  cilia. 

2.  (a)  What  is  an  organ?'  (b)  Name  the  three 
vital  organs? 

3.  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  tell  by  what 
each  one  is  secreted. 

4.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  circulation  of 
blood  discovered? 

5.  (a)  What  vessels  carry  blood  toward  the  heart? 
(b)  From  the  heart?  (c)  What  is  the  exception  to  the 
first  class? 

6.  Name  the  three  kinds  of  joints  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  mucous  mem- 
brane and  serous  membrane? 

8.  Name  the  three  coats  of  the  eye. 

9.  (a)  What  is  the  relative  arrangement  of  the 
white  and  the  gray  matter  in  the  brain?  (b)  Spinal 
cord? 

10.  (a)  Name  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  (b)  What  is 
its  effect  in  general  upon  the  muscles? 


U.  S.  History. 

1.  State  what  you  can  of  the  origin,  distribution, 
and  character  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

2.  Give  the  nationality  and  name  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  following:  Balboa,  Cordova,  Cartier, 
Champlain,  and  Hudson. 

3.  Give  a brief  colonial  history  of  New  York. 

4.  Name  the  intercolonial  wars,  giving  cause  and 
results  of  each. 

5.  How  were  the  colonies  governed  during  the 
period  between  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution? 

6.  What  were  the  following  and  under  whose  ad- 
ministrations were  they  enacted:  Monroe  Doctrine? 
Specie  Circular?  Personal  Liberty  Bills?  Civil  Ser- 
vice? What  is  Reciprocity? 

7.  How  was  the  United  States  Constitution 
framed,  when,  adopted,  and  when  did  it  become  op- 
erative? 

8.  Define  the  three  departments  of  our  govern- 
ment and  state  how  the  officers  for  each  are  selected. 

9.  Give  the  qualifications  and  length  of  the  term 
of  office  of  the  President,  United  States  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, Supreme  Judges. 

10.  How  are  our  territories  governed  and  how  may 
they  become  states? 


Arithmetic. 

I.  (1)  What  is  the  unit  in  United  States  money,  and 
upon  what  system  is  this  currency  founded? 
(2)  Explain  the  difference  between  a decimal 
and  a decimal  fraction.  (3)  Indicate  the  method 
of  finding  the  following:  (a)  the  face  of  a dis- 
counted note,  the  proceeds,  the  time,  and  the 
rate  of  discount  being  given;  (b)  the  common 
difference  in  an  arithmetical  series  the  first 
term,  the  last  term,  and  the  number  of  terms 
being  given;  (c)  the  contents  of  a cone,  the 
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perimeter  of  the  base  and  the  slant  height  be- 
ing given. 

II.  Illustrate  the  difference  between  simple  interest  . 

and  true  discount  with  $678  for  3 yrs.  1 mo.  10 
da.  at  9 $. 

III.  A and  B started  at  the  same  point  to  travel 

around  a certain  field;  it  takes  A 25  min.  and 
17  sec.  and  B 20  min.  How  soon  after  start- 
ing will  both  arrive  at  the  starting  point  to- 
gether? 

lY.  A dealer  bought  6 tons  of  clover  seed  at  $5  a bu. 
and  retailed  it  at  10c  a pint,  using  liquid  meas- 
ure. How  much  did  he  gain? 

Y.  A man  paid  $350  for  animals  consisting  of  calves, 
pigs,  and  sheep;  a pig  cost  f as  much  as  a 
sheen,  and  a calf  cost  $lf  more  than  a pig,  and 
the  3 costing  in  all  $16|.  How  many  of  each 
did  he  buy?  I 

yi.  A stone  wail  cost  $128  and  was  built  at  $1.65  a 
perch.  Its  height  is  three  times  its  width  and 
3 of  the  length.  Kequired,  the  dimensions. 

VII.  A piece  of  work  takes  A and  B 6f  days.  A 

works  at  it  alone  5 days,  when  it  takes  B 8 days 
to  finish  it  alone.  How  long  would  it  take 
each? 

VIII.  A man  sold  two  horses;  on  the  first  he  gained 
20$;  on  the  second,  which  had  cost  i as  much 
as  the  first,  he  lost  30$,  losing  $6  on  the  trans- 
action. What  was  the  cost  of  each  horse?  An- 
alyze Ho.  7 and  8. 

State  of  Washington,  Questions  Prepared  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 


General  Questions. 

1.  Write  your  name  in  full;  also  your  post-office 
address. 

' 2.  Give  your  examination  number,  and  also  the 

date  of  this  examination. 

3.  Give  your  age  at  last  birthday;  also  the  state 
or  country  in  which  you  were  born. 

4.  What  was  the  grade  of  your  last  certificate, 
and  where  and  when  was  it  granted? 

5.  What  special  training  have  you  had  for  the 
work  of  teaching? 

6.  When  and  where  did  you  attend  the  last  teach- 
ers’ institute? 

7.  What  educational  journals  are  you  taking,  and 
what  books  have  you  read  on  the  art  of  teaching? 

3.  How  many  terms  or  years  have  you  taught? 

9.  Give  reference  as  to  moral  character,  ability  to 
teach,  etc. 

Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

1.  State  fully  by  what  principles  you  are  guided 
in  organizing  your  school. 

2.  Make  out  a program  of  study  and  recitation 
used  in  the  last  school  you  taught.  (20  credits.) 

3.  Discuss  examinations  of  pupils  as  to  (a)  char- 
acter, (b)  as  to  frequency,  (c)  as  to  their  value. 

4.  Discuss  the  teacher’s  relation  to  the  parents  of 
his  pupils. 

5.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  neatness  of 
dress  and  of  personal  appearance  of  the  teacher? 

6.  Is  teaching  a profession?  What  are  the  ele- 
ments of  professional  ability? 


7.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  teacher  to  others 
in  the  profession? 

8.  What  sanitary  conditions  should  be  maintained 
in  the  school  room?  Do  you  scrupulously  observe 
these  principles  in  your  practice? 

9 How  do  you  deal  with  the  indifferent  pupil? 
With  the  careless  pupil?  With  the  lazy  pupil?  (10 
credits  each,  except  to  second  question. ) 

Reading. 

1.  What  are  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
good  reader?  Give  suggestions  for  securing  them. 

2.  How  do  you  judge  of  a pupil’s  progress  in  oral 
reading?  How  in  silent  reading? 

3.  Indicate  what  preparation  should  be  made  by 
a teacher  and  pupils  before  the  reading  exercise  be- 
gins. 

4.  Name  three  common  faults  in  reading.  Give 
your  methods  for  correcting  them. 

5.  Explain  your  method  of  securing  distinct  ar- 
ticulation in  your  reading  exercises.  ( 10  credits  each.) 

6.  Selections  for  oral  reading:  “Helen  and  Sharly 
at  the  Fire,”  p.  131;  “Rain  in  Summer,”  p.  205,  Frank- 
lin’s Fourth  Reader. 


Orthography. 


1. 

shovelful, 

14.  parcel, 

2. 

parallel, 

15.  vessel, 

3. 

parasol, 

16.  desert, 

4. 

opposite, 

17.  cellar, 

5 

telegraph, 

18.  presence, 

6. 

policy, 

19.  shepherd, 

7. 

engineer, 

20.  veiling, 

8 

benefit, 

21.  alpaca, 

9. 

coincide, 

22.  balance, 

10. 

immature, 

23.  flannel, 

11. 

carriages, 

24.  scissors, 

12. 

meadows, 

25.  liquors, 

13. 

forests, 

(50  credits, 

2.  Indicate  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  the 
pronunciation  of  the  following  words:  Ask.  tune,  awe, 
rude,  sail,  gem,  great,  bird,  eye,  they.  ( 10  credits. ) 

3.  Name  two  prefixes  and  two  suffixes,  and  form 
derivative  words  containing  them;  also  give  the  mean- 
ing of  the  derivative  words  thus  formed.  (10  credits.) 

4.  Give  single  fiames  for  the  following  meanings: 
One  who  sets  printers’  type.  One  who  manages  an 
engine.  One  who  measures  land.  One  who  builds 
mills.  One  who  draws  plans  for  buildings.  One  who 
takes  care  of  horses.  One  who  studies  about  ani- 
mals. One  who  studies  about  stars.  One  who  stu- 
dies fossil  remains.  One  who  has  charge  of  money 
in  banks.  (10  credits.) 

5.  Define  sound,  tone,  noise,  voice,  speech.  (10 
credits.) 

6.  Give  synonyms  of  the  following  words:  Ab- 
rupt, obstinacy,  martial,  arduous,  copious,  obedient, 
wistful,  haughty,  enervate,  terror.  (10  credits.) 

U.  S.  History  and  Constitution. 

1.  Who  were  the  Northmen,  and  what  connection 
had  they  with  the  discovery  of  America? 

2.  What  discoveries  were  made  by  Balboa?  By 
Ponce  de  Leon? 

3.  What  was  the  cause  of  Claybourne’s  rebellion? 

4.  Who  was  Paul  Jones?  Give  an  account  of 
his  exploits. 
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5.  What  were  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws?  What 
were  their  effects? 

6.  Name  some  of  the  important  events  of  Jack- 
son’s administration;  of  Monroe’s. 

7.  State  the  cause,  and  also  the  results,  of  the 
Mexican  war. 

8.  What  are  the  constitutional  qualifications  of  a 
United  States  Senator? 

9.  Name  the  processes  by  which  a bill  may  be- 
come a law. 

10,  Name  five  powers  of  Congress. 

Geography. 

1.  Name  three  prominent  capes  on  the  coast  of 
South  America;  two  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

2.  Name  and  locate  five  seas,  gulfs,  or  bays  on 
the  coast  of  Europe. 

3.  Olympia  and  Quebec  are  in  about  the  same 
latitude.  What  differences  are  there  in  the  climate 
of  the  two  places,  and  what  causes  those  differences? 

4.  Name  five  articles  of  commerce  obtained  from 
Asia. 

5.  Compare  the  animal  life  of  North  America  and 
South  America. 

6.  Compare  the  climates  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Washington,  and  assign  causes  for  differences,  if  any. 

7.  Name  two  prominent  mountain  peaks  and 
three  prominent  rivers  of  Washington. 

8.  Name  and  locate  five  important  commercial 
cities  in  Europe. 

9.  Over  what  bodies  of  water  would  you  pass  in 
going  from  Seattle  to  Constantinople? 

10.  Define  waves  and  tides,  and  state,  briefly,  the 
cause  of  each.  (10  credits  each.) 

School  Law  and  State  Constitution. 

1.  W hat  are  the  duties  of  the  school  district  clerk? 

2.  State  briefly  the  provisions  of  our  law  in  re- 
gard to  the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

3.  What  is  the  minimum  age  at  which  children 
may  be  lawfully  admitted  to  school  in  this  state? 

4.  Enumerate  the  reports  that  a teacher  is  re- 
quired to  make. 

5.  In  what  manner  is  the  County  Superintendent 
required  to  apportion  the  schools  funds  to  the  several 
districts  of  his  county? 

6.  On  what  conditions  may  a teacher  receive  a 
life  diploma  in  this  state? 

7.  To  what  extent  may  a teacher  lawfully  admin- 
ister corporal  punishment  to  a pupil  in  this  state? 

8.  Of  how  many  members  does  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Washington  consist? 

9.  Of  what  offices  does  the  executive  department 
of  our  state  government  consist? 

10.  Name  the  duties  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of 
this  state. 


Arithmetic. 

1.  Define  a prime  number;  a divisor  of  a number; 
a multiple  of  a number;  a prime  factor;  a quotient. 

2.  How  many  pounds  of  cotton  at  12  cents  per 
pound  are  equivalent  in  value  to  six  hogsheads  of 
sugar  of  900  pounds  each,  at  8 cents  per  pound? 

o.  Reduce  the  following  to  its  simplest  form:  4 of 
96and|-f  A0fxi0f  5i 

4.  How  many  cubic  yards  are  there  in  a box  that 
is  b|  feet  long,  2J  feet  wide,  and  3 feet  high? 


5.  A mechanic  received  $1,500  a year  for  his 
labor,  and  his  expenses  are  $968  a year.  In  what  time 
can  he  save  enough  to  pay  for  28  acres  of  land  at  $133 
per  acre? 

6.  Define  discount;  present  worth;  a bank;  a 
bank  check;  and  write  a negotiable  note. 

7.  Find  the  present  worth  of  $5,101.75,  due  in  1 
year,  9 months,  and  19  days,  money  being  worth  6 per 
cent,  per  annum. 

8.  What  would  it  cost  to  plaster  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  a cubical  reservoir  that  contains  100  barrels 
of  water,  the  plastering  costing  6 cents  per  square 
foot? 

9.  A man  left  -Jr  of  his  property  to  his  wife,  § of 
the  remainder  to  his  son,  and  the  balance,  $4,000,  to 
his  daughter.  What  was  the  value  of  his  estate? 
(Analyze  in  full.) 

10.  A young  lady,  being  asked  her  age,  replied 
that  five  times  one-third  of  30  years  was  4^  years  more 
than  three  times  her  age.  What  was  her  age?  (An- 
alyze in  full.)  v 


Grammar. 

1.  Write  a sentence  containing  a verb  in  the  fu- 
ture tense,  first  person,  singular;  a sentence  contain- 
ing a verb  in  the  imperative  mode;  in  the  potential 
mode;  in  the  subjunctive  mode. 

2.  Define  a participle,  and  write  a sentence  illus- 
trating its  use, 

3.  Define  a verb,  and  write  a sentence  containing 
an  adverb  of  time;  an  adverb  of  manner. 

4.  Classify  sentences  as  to  form;  as  to  use.  Give 
an  example  of  each  kind. 

5.  Describe  the  manner  of  formingihe  possessive 
case  of  nouns.  Name  some  nouns  in  which  usage  is 
not  uniform  in  this  respect. 

6.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  following  sentence: 
“The  old  British  flag,  which  had  been  so  dear  to  the 
colonists,  was  pulled  down  from  every  place,  and  the 
new  American  flag  hoisted  in  its  place.” 

7.  Correct,  if  necessary,  the  following: 

(a)  Though  he  falls  he  shall  not  utterly  be  cast 
down. 

(b)  Neither  you  or  I are  concerned  in  it. 

(c)  There  were  mountains  where  I came  from. 

( d)  J ohn  began  to  lift  the  ox  when  he  was  a calf. 

(e)  There  is  a map  on  the  B.  B.  drawn  by  a boy 

10  feet  long  and  five  feet  broad. 

8.  Give  the  objective  form,  singular,  of  each  of 
the  pronouns. 

9.  Write  a model  composition  containing  not 
fewer  than  100  words,  on  “Our  National  Flag.” 

10.  Construct  sentences  using  the  past  participles 
of  the  verbs  sit,  set,  throw,  lie,  lay.  (10  credits  each.) 

Literature. 

1.  (a)  Reading  for  information,  (b)  reading  as  a 
pastime,  and  (c)  reading  for  the  beauty  and  refine- 
ment of  the  literature.  Explain  what  is  meant  by 
each  and  how  to  place  each  plainly  before  a class  on 
its  merits.  (15  credits.) 

2.  Who  was  Hogarth?  (5  credits.) 

3.  For  which  is  Addison  chiefly  remembered,  for 
his  thought  or  for  the  style  of  his  composition.  ( 10 
credits.) 

4.  (a)  In  the  age  in  which  Addison  lived,  what 
was  the  relation  of  literary  men  to  politicians?  (b) 
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What  is  the  standing  of  literary  men  at  the  present 
time?  (2  parts,  5 credits  each.) 

5.  What  did  Watt  do  for  the  world?  Trace  the 
connection  between  his  work  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  (First  part  3 credits,  second  part  7 — 
10  credits.) 

6.  State  what  you  can  about  Handel,  and  his  re- 
lation to  the  fine  arts.  (10  credits.) 

7.  Page  118,  New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader.  Do 
what  the  foot-notes  require.  (10  credits.) 

8.  Name  three  books  you  would  recommend 
teachers  to  read  who  wish  to  acquire  a literary  taste. 
(10  credits.) 

9.  (a)  What  place  in  letters  must  be  accorded 
Goethe?  (b)  What  may  be  said  of  the  breadth  or 
scope  of  the  man?  (2  parts,  5 credits  each.) 

10.  (a)  Would  you  classify  Goethe  in  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  century?  Why?  (b)  What  was  Goethe’s 
greatest  work?  (2  parts,  5 credits  each.) 


Physiology. 

1.  Give  a brief  description  of  the  skull. 

2.  In  case  of  a wound,  how  may  we  know  whether 
it  is  a vein  or  an  artery  that  is  severed;  and  if  an  ar- 
tery, how  would  you  treat  it? 

3.  What  change  is  produced  upon  the  blood  in 
its  passage  through  the  lungs,  and  how  is  it  produced? 

4.  What  kind  of  clothing  is  best,  and  why  is  it 
best? 

5.  Describe  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

6.  Describe,  briefly,  the  process  of  digestion. 

7.  Name  and  describe,  briefly,  the  organs  of  the 
voice. 

8.  Describe  the  sense  of  taste. 

9.  Describe  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  blood. 

10.  What  are  the  effects  of  narcotics  upon  the 

moral  sensibilities?  (10  credits  each.) 


Natural  Philosophy. 

1.  Name  five  properties  of  matter  and  discuss 
two  of  them. 

2.  Describe  the  second  law  of  motion. 

3.  Define  hydrostatics,  and  state  how  liquids  are 
influenced  by  gravity. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  specific  gravity?  How  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  a liquid  obtained? 

5.  Give  a description  of  the  common  lifting 
pump. 

6.  Discuss  refraction  of  light. 

7.  Describe  the  microscope. 

8.  Three  minutes  elapse  between  the  flash  and 
the  report  of  a thunderbolt.  How  far  off  was  the 
flash  ? 

9.  What  is  frictional  electricity? 

10.  Why  does  sprinkling  a floor  with  water  cool 
the  air?  What  causes  the  singing  of  the  teakettle? 
( 10  credits  each. ) 


Algebra. 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  the  parenthesis  in  algebra; 

of  the  vinculum.  Define  the  reciprocal  of  a quantity. 
Give  the  use  of  the  following  signs:  <-£,  •••,  ~. 

2.  Simplify  1—  j 1— [1—  (1—  at)]  j. 


3.  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms : -X  x -,  and  from 

your  work  deduce  the  principles  &'2+5a;-t-6  involved. 

b2 

a-\-b-\ 

4.  Simplify: a 

a2 

a+H — ■ 

b 

5.  A certain  sum  of  money,  at  simple  interest, 
amounts  in  a certain  time,  at  6 per  cent , to  $310,  and 
at  10  per  cent.,  for  the  same  time,  to  $350.  Required, 
the  time  and  the  principal. 

6.  Expand  (without  multiplying),  (a— 6)4. 

7.  Multiply  together  5y3,  7yf- 

8.  Define  a pure  quadratic  equation;  an  affected 
quadratic;  a root;  a surd. 

Sx— y-\-z=ll. 

9.  Solve  5a--j-3t/— 23=10. 

fb+42/-5z=3. 

10.  There  is  a number  consisting  of  two  digits 
whose  sum  is  10,  and  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  52. 
What  is  the  number?  (10  credits  each.) 
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Pedagogy. 

1.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  recitation. 

2.  On  what  does  memory  depend?  Explain. 

3.  Explain  difference  between  education  and  in- 
formation. 

4.  Why  should  good  order  be  maintained  in  the 
school-  room? 

5.  Give  first  steps  in  teaching  reading,  history, 
language. 

6.  Name  the  legal  holidays.  How  many  days  has 
the  school  month? 

7.  Name  the  duties  of  the  teacher  required  by  law. 

8.  Make  a program  for  a country  school  of  forty 
pupils.  Program  to  show  time,  order,  and  subject  of 
each  recitation. 

9.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  State  Course  of 
Study. 

10.  Give  work  in  geography  as  outlined  in  the 
State  Course.  Work  in  history. 

Reading. 

1.  Write  a stanza  of  The  Tillage  Blacksmith. 
Change  to  prose. 

2.  Name  one  of  America’s  most  noted  poets,  his- 
torians, novelists,  giving  a production  of  each. 

3.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  following: 
Simile,  antithesis,  personification,  metaphor,  apos- 
trophe. 

4.  Name  five  requisites  of  good  reading. 

5.  How  do  you  assign  a lesson  in  second  reader? 
Fifth  reader? 

6-10.  Read  selection  to  Superintendent. 

Spelling. 

1.  How  do  you  teach  spelling  in  second  reader 
grade? 

2.  Give  six  sounds  of  the  letter  a,  with  words  to 
illustrate.  Mark  the  letter. 

3.  Give  two  rules  of  spelling,  with  illustration  of 
each  rule. 

4.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  prefixes 


I 
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and  suffixes:  meter,  graph,  or,  ess,  poly,  dis,  ie,  mono, 
per,  and  super. 

5.  Show  difference  in  use  of  the  following:  fright- 
ful and  shocking,  narrative  and  description,  oration 
and  declamation. 

6-10.  Spell  the  following,  and  give  diacritical 
marking  of  the  first  ten: 

1.  absence, 

2.  bluing, 

3.  deceive, 

4.  judgment, 

5.  believed, 

6.  neigh, 

7.  noticeable, 

8.  wheeze, 

9.  gnarled, 

10.  syringe, 

Geography. 

1.  Why  are  the  circles  so  placed  on  the  maps? 

2.  Describe  the  system  of  surveying  the  public 
lands.  Draw  diagram,  mark  with  cross  N.  E.  qr  S 
W.  qr.  Sec.  18,  T.  2 N.,  R.  3 E. 

3.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Tchad, 
Lena,  Caucasus,  Adelaide,  Santiago,  Moscow,  Ham- 
merfest,  Bremen,  St.  Elias,  and  Khartoum? 

4.  Give  boundaries,  area,  population,  and  prod- 
ucts of  Illinois. 

5.  Hame  six  modifiers  of  climate. 

6.  Draw  map  of  your  county,  showing  precincts, 
railroads,  and  towns. 

7.  Define  horizon,  zenith,  meridian,  ecliptic,  pole, 
equator,  latitude,  longitude,  and  axis. 

8.  Explain  how  you  teach  geography  to  begin- 
ners. 


History. 

1.  name  four  French,  four  Spanish,  and  three 
English  explorers. 

2.  name  four  remote  and  four  direct  causes  of 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

3.  What  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation? 
Give  their  defects. 

4.  Give  the  reasons  for  adopting  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble. 

5.  Write  a short  sketch  of  the  Mexican  war. 

6.  Describe  the  battle  of  Gettysburg;  give  date. 

7.  Give,  briefly,  the  history  of  Illinois. 

8.  Name  the  principal  events  of  Harrison’s  ad 
ministration. 

Grammar. 

1.  Write  sentences  using  (a)  a clause  as  subject; 
(bj  as  object;  (c)  as  attribute  complement. 

2.  Illustrate  by  sentences  four  uses  of  the  comma, 
two  of  semicolon,  two  of  colons. 

3.  Write  synopsis  of  verb  lie  (to  recline)  in  third 
singular. 

4.  Write  a sentence  containing  the  following 
parts  of  speech:  1.  Relative  pronoun;  2.  an  infinitive; 

. an  a(lverb;  4.  transitive  verb;  5.  coordinate  con- 
junction. 

5.  In  sentences  use  the  possessive  plural  of  the 
following  words:  wolf,  man,  sheep,  girl,  chair. 

6;  Diagram:  We  can  no  longer  push  the  Indian 
back  into  the  wilderness,  and  it  remains  only , by  ev- 


ery suitable  agency,  to  push  him  upward  into  the  state 
of  a responsible  citizen. 

7.  Parse  italicised  words  in  6. 

8.  Classify  adverbs,  giving  an  example  of  each. 

Physiology. 

1.  Give  number  and  kinds  of  bones  and  their  uses. 

2.  Give  structure  and  uses  of  muscles. 

3.  Same  the  organs  of  circulation. 

4.  Why  do  we  breathe? 

5.  Same  special  senses,  and  organ  of  each.  What 
is  their  function? 

6.  What  should  we  eat?  How  should  we  eat? 

7.  Name  organs  of  nervous  system. 

8.  Describe  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  organs 
of  digestion;  circulation;  nervous  system. 

Penmanship. 

Write,  in  your  best  style,  a stanza  of  poetry. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  A cube  has  an  area  of  5400  sq.  in.  Find  its 
contents. 

2.  Sold  a horse  at  a gain  of  20$;  with  the  money 
bought  another,  and  sold  it  for  $60,  losing  37|$.  Re- 
quired, gain  or  loss. 

3.  Find  difference  between  the  true  and  bank  dis- 
count of  a note  of  $800,  due  in  6 months  at  6$  int. 
Dis.  at  10$. 

4.  The  longitude  of  Buffalo  is  78  deg.  50  min.  30 
sec.  W.,  of  Halifax  63  deg.  58  min.  18  sec.  W.  When 
it  is  8:30  p.  m.  at  B.,  what  is  the  time  at  H ? 

5.  How  long  will  it  take  $50  to  amount  to  $72.50 
at  8^$  interest? 

6.  Find  number  of  barrels  of  water  in  a circular 
cistern  8 ft.  deep  and  21  ft.  in  diameter. 

7.  If  12  men  mow  25  acres  of  grass  in  2 days  of 
10|  hours  each,  how  many  hours  a day  must  14  men 
work  to  mow  80  acres  in  6 days? 

8.  A man  can  row  a boat  down  steam  12  miles 
an  hour,  and  up  stream  6 miles  an  hour.  How  far 
can  he  go  and  return  in  24  hours? 
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Theory  and  Practice. 

1.  What  are  the  three  general  classes  of  mental 
powers?  Say  what  you  can,  briefly,  about  the  relative 
importance  of  training  each. 

2.  Name  several  forms  of  impoliteness  in  Amer- 
ican children.  What  can  you  say  about  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  politeness  in  school? 

3.  What  can  you  say  in  regard  to  the  proper 
spirit  and  motives  of  a teacher  when  she  enters  this 
profession? 

4.  What  books  on  teaching  have  you  read  through? 
What  in  part? 

5.  Give  reasons  why  the  teacher  should  know  the 
lesson  so  that  she  can  conduct  the  recitation  without 
the  book. 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  proper  incentives  a 
teacher  may  appeal  to  to  induce  the  pupils  to  study? 

7.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  attention?  Illus- 
trate. What  is  a sensation?  What  are  the  condi- 
tions for  a sensation? 


11.  doesn’t, 

12.  hoeing, 

13.  synagogue, 

14.  vagabond, 

15.  plaintiff, 

16.  pneumonia, 

17.  alcohol, 

18.  New  Orleans, 

19.  St.  Petersburg, 

20.  Dubuque. 
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Penmanship. 

1.  Write  the  principles  of  the  system  you  have 
used. 

2.  What  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  anal- 
yzing letters?  Do  you  teach  it,  or  is  it  your  intention 
to  teach  it? 

3.  Analyze  d,  w,  y,  A. 

4.  Rule  your  paper  suitable  for  a first-grade  pupil 
and  write  a copy  on  the  same. 

5.  Write  a quotation  of  poetry  as  a specimen  of 
your  penmanship. 


Orthography. 
1-4.  Copy  and  correct,  if  necessary: 


1.  incessent, 

2.  deference, 

3.  dissipate, 

4.  frivelous, 

5.  coersion, 

6.  imbicile, 

7.  avalanch, 

8.  irrigate, 

9.  tyranical, 
10.  veracity, 


11.  paralels, 

12.  changable, 

13.  woeful, 

14.  prefering, 

15.  exagerate, 

16.  exhilerate, 

17.  ventillation, 

18.  aparatus, 

19.  gasseous, 

20.  a two  weeks  visit. 


5-6.  Illustrate  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  first 
ten  words  in  sentences. 

7.  About  how  many  rules  for  spelling  do  you 
consider  important?  Give  two  for  adding  suffixes 
beginning  with  a vowel. 

8.  What  do  you  think  of  teaching  children  to  spell 
lists  of  words  without  giving  attention  to  their  mean- 
ing and  use?  Give  reasons  for  your  opinion.  Will 
you  practice  it? 

9.  To  what  extent  should  spelling  receive  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  geography?  Why?  Write 
abbreviations  for  the  following:  never,  take  notice,  I 
would,  for  example,  is  not. 


Reading  and  Phonics. 


1-2.  How  many  sounds  in  the  language?  Write 
the  phonetic  chart  classifying  these  sounds. 

3.  Write  three  important  rules  for  pronunciation 
and  illustrate  each. 

4.  What  is  the  proper  position  in  reading. 

5.  Suggest  some  work  for  the  fifth  grade  class 
when  they  have  read  the  pieces  in  their  reader  till  it 
has  become  monotonous.  How  long  would  you  con- 
tinue such  work  and  what  should  be  the  chief  aim? 

6.  Give  the  diacritical  marking  for  the  following: 
Tomato,  hasten,  exit,  disaster,  sacrifice,  mountain, 
America,  apricot,  drama,  government,  northeast. 

7.  Pronounce  the  same  list  orally,  illustrating 
clear  articulation.  Read  orally. 

Geography. 


1.  Name  five  important  commercial  cities  of  the 
Old  World  and  one  article  exported  by  each.  Name 
five  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  cities  of 
the  New  World  and  one  product  of  each. 

2.  Name  five  things  that  affect  the  climate  of  a 
country,  illustrating  each. 

3.  What  is  the  prevailing  religion  in  each  of  the 
following:  England?  Turkey?  Germany?  Italy? 
Spain?  Which  country  of  Europe  is  most  advanced 
in  civilization?  Most  backward?  Which  has  the 
most  despotic  government? 


4.  Name  the  provinces  of  the  dominion  of  Can- 
ada and  give  capitals.  Which  is  the  most  important 
province? 

5.  Give  causes  for  change  of  seasons,  following 
the  earth  in  a complete  revolution.  (Recite  this 
orally.) 

6.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Mecca? 
Borneo?  Calcutta?  Congo?  Blanc?  Athabasca?  Mel- 
bourne? Havana?  Hecla?  Quito? 

7.  Where  are  the  Selvas?  What  can  you  say 
about  the  products?  the  climate? 

8.  Sketch  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Write  names. 

9.  Name  six  important  mining  states,  six  manu- 
facturing states,  six  agricultural  states,  and  six  lum- 
bering states. 

10.  What  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  map- 
drawing? How  would  you  introduce  this  practice  in 
your  primary  grade? 


History. 

1.  Write  a good  sketch  of  Columbus. 

2.  Say  what  you  can  about  the  settlement  of 
Rhode  Island. 

3.  What  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 
When  issued?  What  was  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment? When  passed? 

4.  Name  four  prominent  agitators  of  freedom 
just  before  the  Revolution,  four  statesmen  who  had  a 
part  in  framing  the  Constitution,  four  noted  aboli- 
tionists who  lived  in  the  period  from  1820  to  1850, 
four  noted  statesmen  of  the  same  period,  and  four 
statesmen  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

5.  Of  the  Presidents,  which  do  you  consider  the 
greatest  scholar?  The  greatest  general?  The  greatest 
statesman?  The  greatest  man?  Which  was  most 
tyrannical?  Which  showed  most  weakness? 

6.  Eor  what  were  the  following  persons  noted: 
Robert  Morris?  S.  F.  B.  Morse?  Wm.  Pitt?  Clay? 
Douglas? 

7.  What  are  the  principal  events  of  Harrison’s 
administration? 

8.  How  may  a bill  become  a law  in  congress? 
How  often  does  congress  meet? 

9-10.  Give  account,  in  full,  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory  of  U.  S.  (Recite  this  question  orally.) 


Grammar. 

1.  What  are  the  offices  performed  by  the  relative 
pronoun?  Write  sentences  illustrating  its  use  in  the 
nominative,  possessive,  and  objective  cases. 

2.  Write  sentences  illustrating  five  different  kinds 
of  attributes.  Underline  the  attributes  and  tell  what 
each  is. 

3.  How  are  the  present  perfect  and  past  perfect 
tenses  of  any  verb  in  the  indicative  mode,  active  voice, 
formed?  In  the  passive  voice,  indicative  mode,  how 
is  the  past  tense  formed? 

,4.  Write  a sentence  with  an  adverbial  clause  in 
it.  What  kind  of  a word  connects  the  clauses?  Write 
three  sentences  having  noun  or  substantive  clauses  in 
them  used  differently. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a noun  in  apposition?  A 
noun  independent?  Illustrate  each.  - 

6-7.  If  necessary,  correct  the  following  and  give 
reasons:  Who  do  you  expect?  Who»do  you  think  it 
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is?  What  signifies  fair  words  without  good  deeds? 
This  was  accomplished  easier  than  the  other.  You 
hadn  t ought  to  go.  Yes,  says  I,  I will  go.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  either  you  or  I.  He  is  a man  whom, 
one  would  think,  knew  his  business.  Recite  orally. 

8.  Analyze  the  following  orally: 

“Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

9.  Parse  “gem,”  “is  born,”  “waste,”  and  “its.” 

10.  Write  six  directions  for  proper  form  of  com- 
position for  a primary  language  class. 

Arithmetic. 

1-2.  Oral. 

•3.  Divide  10  by  9.99;  express  the  remaining  frac- 
tion after  carrying  out  the  division  to  four  decimal 
places.  Prove  it. 

4 W rite  a check.  Explain  the  difference  between 
a check  and  a draft.  Write  a receipt. 

5.  How  many  and  what  are  the  different  kinds  of 
examples  or  cases  in  percentage?  State  examples  in 
fractions  that  illustrate  the  same  principles. 

6.  Write  a note  on  a separate  slip  of  paper,  make 
two  endorsements  on  it,  and  compute  the  amount 
due  at  maturity. 

I .  W hen  stock  in  the  Yational  Sewing  Machine 
Company  of  Belvidere  sells  at  a premium  of  25$  and 
pays  an  annual  dividend  of  10$,  how  much  does  a 
man  receive  who  has  $1000  invested?  What  per  cent, 
does  he  realize  on  his  investment? 

8.  A hat  is  the  cost  of  the  following  lumber  at 
$16  per  M:  Three  timbers  6x8  and  24  feet  long-  12 
scantling  2x4,  16  ft.  long,  and  5 planks  12  ft.  long,  2 
inches  thick,  and  10  inches  wide? 

9.  How  long  must  a bin  be  to  contain  1000  bush- 
els if  it  is  10  feet  deep  and  12  feet  wide? 

10.  A certain  square  field  contains  10  acres.  How 
much  longer  on  each  side  must  it  be  to  contain  16 
acres,  keeping  it  square? 
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Orthography — 30  Minutes. 

1.  A hat  are  the  organs  of  speech? 

2.  How  many  vowel  sounds  are  there?  Make 
them  by  markings  upon  vowels  as  in  long  a. 

3.  Informing  derivative  words  from  primitives 
ending  in  y,  when  is  the  y changed  to  i,  and  when  is 
it  retained? 

4.  A hen  is  c soft  and  when  hard  in  pronuncia- 
tion? 1 

5.  When  has  x the  sound  of  gz? 

6.  How  would  you  teach  a class  in  spelling? 
Ivventy-five  words  to  be  spelled,  marked  diacritically 
and  accentually,  then  defined. 


Reading — 30  Minutes. 

1.  What  are  the  requisites  of  good  reading? 

2.  What  several  conditions  does  proper  vocal 

expression  involve?  1 

elude?  var^a^ons  °f  voice  does  modulation  in- 

4.  Rate  is  fast,  medium,  or  slow.  What  kinds  of 
composition  should  be  expressed  by  each?  Give  an 
example  of  each. 


5.  When  shall  the  falling  inflection  be  used? 

6.  When  shall  the  circumflex  be  employed  and 
how  many  kinds  are  there? 

7.  How  many  kinds  of  pauses  and  why  are  thev 

used?  J 

8.  In  what  does  poetry  differ  from  prose? 

9.  How  would  you  teach  a class  in  Fourth  Reader 

to  read  a piece  of  prose?  A'hat  questions  would  you 
ask  ? J 

10.  How  would  you  teach  an  advanced  class  to 
read  a piece  of  poetry? 


Penmanship — 30  Minutes. 

1.  What  should  constitute  the  first  lesson  in 
writing  with  a pen? 

2.  What  movements  are  employed  in  penman- 
ship? Describe  them. 

3.  What  letters  constitute  the  first  group? 

4.  What  letters  constitute  the  second  group? 

5.  What  letters  constitute  the  sixth  group? 

6.  Where  do  the  small  letters  begin  and  where 
end  ? 

7.  What  principles  or  elements  are  most  promi- 
nent in  forming  the  capitals? 

8.  What  is  the  rule  for  spacing  between  words 
composed  entirely-  of  small  letters?  Between  sen- 
tences? 

9.  Analyze  the  capital  J and  small  letter  w. 

10.  Write— 

Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wondering  on  a foreign  strand? 

While  your  answer  will  be  marked  closely,  the 
general  appearance  of  your  papers  as  to  penmanship 
will  not  be  disregarded,  and  if  superior  you  will  not 
fail  to  get  credit  for  it. 


Grammar — 45  Minutes. 

1-3.  Yo  matter  how  beautiful  the  voice  may  be, 
or  how  well  modulated,  if  the  words  are  not  spoken 
clearly  and  distinctly,  the  thought  is  not  understood 
by  the  audience.  Analyze. 

4.  Tell  all  about  “Yo  Matter.” 

5.  Class  the  word  “that”  in  each  of  the  following 

sentences  and  state  its  use  or  uses,  (a)  That  I shall 
go  is  uncertain,  (b)  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,  (c)  He 
died  that  we  might  live,  (d)  I did  not  hear  him  say 
that.  J 

6.  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following: 
Piano,  dwarf,  cameo,  monkey,  ox-cart,  lady,  wife,  zero. 

7.  I am  he  whom  you  seek.  Diagram,  and  then 
tell  all  about  “whom.” 

8.  It  is  what  we  do  semi- consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously that  is  most  charecteristic.  Analyze  or  dia- 
gram. 

9.  State  the  more  common  errors  in  the  use  of 
adjectives,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

10.  How  would  you  present  a language  lesson  to 
a child  of  nine  years  who  reads  fairly  well  in  second 
reader? 
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Geography — 60  Minutes. 

1.  Which  has  the  more  uniform  climate,  Labra- 
dor or  the  British  Isles,  and  why? 

2.  Upon  what  does  climate  depend  and  how  is  it 
modified? 

3.  What  is  peculiar  to  nearly  all  the  peninsulas 
of  the  world? 

4.  Name  five  straits  and  five  sounds  that  border 
the  U.  S. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  seven  largest  cities  in  the 
world. 

6.  Locate  the  four  rivers  flowing  from  the  Alps 
mountains. 

7.  Locate  the  Carpathian  Mts.,  Kara  sea,  Celebes 
Is.,  Zambeze  R.,  and  G.  of  Guyaquil. 

8.  Name  in  order  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe 
and  locate  the  capital  of  each. 

9.  Name  all  the  states  bordering  the  Miss,  and 
give  capital  of  each. 

10.  Map  of  Illinois,  on  which  place  rivers  and  its 
five  largest  cities. 

History— 60  Minutes. 

1.  The  place  of  the  first  settlement  of  each  of  the 
colonies  and  the  order  of  settlement. 

2.  What  distinguishing  features  in  the  charters 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland? 

3.  The  United  States  Bank,  why  chartered?  Eor 
how  long?  How  long  in  existence,  and  what  finally 
became  of  it? 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  four  most  prominent 
battles  of  the  Revolution,  the  dates  and  the  results  of 
these  battles. 

5.  Give  the  principal  events  of  Washington’s  ad- 
ministration (at  least  three). 

6.  Name  the  compromises. 

7.  Describe  the  Nullification  Act. 

8.  Causes  leading  to  the  Civil  War. 

9.  Name  four  leading  inventors  of  America  and 
tell  what  they  have  invented. 

10.  Give  a short  sketch  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
and  show  how  it  has  affected  our  national  life. 


Physiology — 40  Minutes. 

1.  Name  and  illustrate  the  different  kinds  of 
movable  joints.  State  how  their  movements  are  fa- 
cilitated. 

2.  Into  what  two  classes,  with  respect  to  action, 
are  the  muscles  divided?  Illustrate  each  class. 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  fluids  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion. 

4.  In  a hemorrhage,  how  may  you  distinguish 
whether  the  blood  comes  from  an  artery  or  a vein? 

5.  What  is  congestion?  How  indicated? 

6.  Into  what  two  secondary  systems  may  the 
nervous  system  be  divided? 

7.  Give  a brief  description  of  the  human  brain. 

8.  Describe  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  system. 

9.  In  how  many  ways  is  the  use  of  tobacco  dele- 
terious to  the  system? 

10.  Upon  what  does  the  strength  of  the  human 
voice  depend? 


Arithmetic — 60  Minutes. 

1.  What  per  cent,  of  f is  f ? 

2.  What  will  it  cost  to  paper  the  walls  and  ceil- 


ing of  a house  having  two  rooms  of  equal  size,  each 
28  feet  long,  19  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high,  with  pa- 
per at  80c  a bolt,  each  bolt  containing  12J  yds? 

3.  Bought  a horse  for  $200.  What  must  I ask 
for  him  in  order  to  gain  10  per  cent,  and  still  fall  10 
per  cent,  on  the  asking  price? 

4.  A | inch  faucet  fills  a cistern  in  3 hours.  How 
long  would  a lj-inch  faucet  require? 

5.  Exchange  is  2 per  cent,  below  par.  How  large 
a 60-day  draft  can  you  buy  for  $1,939,  the  rate  of  dis- 
count being  6 per  cent? 

6.  A floor  56  by  85  feet  is  of  boards  14  feet  long 
by  6 inches  wide.  There  are  8 nails  in  each  board. 
Allowing  68  nails  to  the  pound,  what  will  be  the  cost 
of  the  nails  at  6 cents  a pound? 

7.  If  a bullet  J-inch  in  diameter  weighs  lf-oz., 
what  will  a ball  7 inches  in  diameter  weigh? 

8.  At  what  rate  will  $508.50  earn  $89,609  in  2 yr. 
2 mo.  13  days? 

9.  Sent  my  agent  $7,315  to  buy  apples,  after  de- 
ducting 41  per  cent,  commission.  What  per  cent,  is 
his  commission  of  $6,300? 

10.  Show  why  multiplying  both  terms  of  a frac- 
tion does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction? 
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1.  Arrange  the  following  in  columns,  and  after 
each  write  its  author:  Evangeline,  Paradise  Lost, 
Marmion,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Thanatopsis. 

2.  Give  a brief  biography  of  any  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  above. 

3.  Ah!  life  is  a journey  of  wearisome  hours, 

That  the  rose  of  enjoyment  but  seldom  adorns ; 

And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  alive  to  flowers 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  thorns. 

1.  Select  the  figures  in  the  above  and  define 

each. 

2.  Paraphrase  the  above. 

3.  Write  five  questions  you  would  ask  a class 

of  the  5th  grade  on  the  above. 

4.  Write  synonyms  to  journey,  weariness,  enjoy- 
ment, seldom,  adorns. 

5.  Give  meaning  of  the  following  prefixes:  mis, 
un,  de,  ef,  non,  retro,  peri. 


History. 

1.  Name  the  critical  periods  of  the  United  States 
and  give  cause  of  each. 

2.  Tell  what  you  can  in  regard  to  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
Commission  and  Why  so  named. 

3.  Make  a brief  summary  of  Washington’s  ad- 
ministration. 

4.  Speak  briefly  of  the  following:  Bonded  Ser- 
vants, Soul-Drivers,  Potter  Committee,  Cipher  Tele- 
grams, Resumption  of  Specie  Payment. 

5.  How  are  the  following  persons  connected  with 
our  history:  Robert  Morris,  Lord  North,  WTolf,  Dewitt 
Clinton,  William  Hull,  Stephen  Decatur,  General 
Warren. 

6.  What  are  the  necessary  steps  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a state  into  the  Union?  What  are  the  pro- 
visions of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

7.  Write  a brief  history  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 
In  connection  tell  something  of  interest  of  this  county. 
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8.  Sketch  a map  and  on  it  locate  Bunker  Hill, 
Lexington,  Ticonderoga,  Valley  Forge,  Crown  Point. 
With  what  events  are  they  connected? 

Geography. 

1.  Write  what  you  can  on  climate. 

2.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  Atlantic  coast 
should  be  raised  100  feet?  If  the  prevailing  winds  of 
Western  Europe  should  be  from  the  northeast?  Give 
reason  for  your  answer  in  each  case. 

3.  Locate  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Tell  something 
of  their  commercial  importance,  also  their  principal 
products. 

4.  Name  six  principal  seaports  of  the  world;  eight 
lake-ports  of  the  U.  S.,  and  five  river  ports.  Name 
cargoes  taken  on  and  disposed  of  at  each. 

5.  Name  the  countries  and  islands  crossed  by  the 
equator.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  circle  of 
illumination?  ecliptic? 

6.  Sketch  the  state  of  Washington,  locating  prin- 
cipal cities  and  rivers.  Give  its  natural  and  com- 
mercial advantages,  its  productions. 

7.  Account  for  the  greater  portion  of  Australia 
being  a desert. 

8.  Locate  four  cities  in  North  America  and  four 
in  Europe,  giving  longitude  and  latitude  of  each. 

9.  Locate  and  tell  something  of  interest  of  each 
of  the  following:  Brighton,  Windsor,  Oxford,  Runny- 
mede,  Glasgow,  Athens,  Nicarauga  Canal,  Rhine 
River. 

10.  Bound  Russia,  Wisconsin,  Brazil,  Switzerland, 
Virginia;  also  give  principal  product  of  each. 

Grammar. 

1-  Write  sentences  in  which  the  plural  pronoun 
is  used  for  singular  meaning. 

2.  Classify  phrases.  What  parts  of  speech  may 
they  perform  the  office  of?  What  is  it  called  in  each 
instance? 

3.  Wherein  do  compound  sentences  and  complex 
sentences  differ?  Wherein  do  they  agree? 

4.  What  three  principles  regulate  the  grammatical 
union  of  words  in  sentences? 

5.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  ad- 
verbial objectives  with  a verb;  with  an  adjective-  an 
adverb. 

6.  Write  sentences  using  when,  where,  before, 
and  after  to  introduce  adverbial  and  adjective  clauses’ 

7.  Make  the  following  sentences  read  so  as  to 
express  as  many  meanings  as  they  will:  Only  I spoke 
a few  words.  He  alone  saw  us. 

8.  Correct  if  wrong,  giving  reasons:  It  was  a ter- 
rible dark,  stormy  night.  A fresh  basket  of  eggs.  I 
can  not  by  no  means  permit  you  to  do  that.  The 
class  have  been  unruly.  Is  he  very  lame?  I should 
say  he  was.  Write  slow  and  careful. 

9.  Diagram: — 

“But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  the  rest, 

Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed— 

The  howling  winds  drive  devious — tempest- tossed, 
Sails  rent,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost.” 

Arithmetic. 

„ K fruit  Peddler  bought  some  pears  at  the  rate 
of  5 for  4 cents  and  an  equal  number  at  the  rate  of  4 
tor  2 cents.  He  sold  them  all  at  the  rate  of  3 for  10 


cents,  thereby  gaining  $3.20.  How  many  did  he  buy? 

2.  If  you  multiply  together  two  proper  fractions, 
how  does  the  product  compare  with  the  less?  If  a 
proper  fraction  is  divided  by  a proper  fraction,  how 
does  the  result  compare  with  the  less?  Illustrate  and 
give  reason. 

3.  Make  and  solve  a problem  illustrating  how  to 
find  what  per  cent,  of  tax  is  necessary  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a school  district. 

4.  A man  bought  gold  at  $192  per  pound  and 
sold  it  for  $16  an  oz.,  weighing  it  in  both  cases  by 
avoirdupois  weight.  How  much  did  he  gain  or  lose 
by  selling  by  avoirdupois  instead  of  Troy,  the  true 
weight  of  amount  bought  and  sold  being  5 pounds? 

5.  A 5 per  cent,  stock  was  sold  at  a price  that  it 
yielded  the  buyer  only  4 per  cent.  What  did  it  cost? 

6.  A real  estate  broker  received  $2,593.75  to  pur- 
chase land.  If  he  is  allowed  commission  of  3|  per 
cent.,  how  much  can  he  buy  at  $120  per  acre? 

7.  One  circle  contains  100  times  the  area  of  an- 
other. What  are  their  relative  diameters? 

8.  A sold  a reaping  and  a mowing  machine  at  a 
total  gain  of  $28.  What  did  he  gain  on  each  if  the 
mowing  machine  is  40  per  cent,  of  the  gain  on  the 
reaping  machine? 


Physiology. 

1.  Say  all  you  can  about  lymph. 

2.  Locate  the  cystic  duct,  tympanum,  patella,  in- 
cus cocyx,  thyroid. 

3.  Give  composition  of  the  bones  and  tell  what 
changes  take  place  and  why. 

4.  Give  the  structure  and  function  of  kidneys. 

5.  Give  three  of  nature’s  provisions  for  purifying 
the  air. 

6.  Name  twelve  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
order  from  the  mouth. 

7.  Make  a scheme  showing  the  location  of  the 
bones  of  the  upper  extremities. 

8.  What  is  the  cause  of  near- sightedness  and  far- 
sightedness? How  remedied? 

9.  Define  pnemonitis,  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  peri- 
tonitus. 

10.  Say  all  you  can  about  reflexed  action  and  give 
examples.  . ° 

Zoology. 

1.  With  what  text- book  are  you  most  familiar? 
Briefly  state  its  distinguishing  of  classification. 

2.  State  name  of  the  lowest  sub-kingdom.  Why 
so  named?  Give  example. 

3.  Give  meaning  of  following:  oveparous,  indig- 
inous,  fauna,  arboreal,  omniverous. 

4.  Write  in  column  the  orders  of  insects  and  after 
each  give  an  example. 

5.  Arrange  a table  so  as  to  indicate  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  following:  bluejay,  potatobug,  opossum, 
bat,  flea. 

6.  Describe  three  kinds  of  hearts  found  in  the 
animals  and  give  examples  of  each. 

7.  Contrast  the  respiration  of  a bee  with  that  of 
a turtle. 

8.  Explain  how  animals  and  plants  are  mutually 
dependent. 

9.  Briefly  contrast  the  characteristics  of  birds  and 
mammals. 
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10.  What  do  yon  understand  by  the  “survival  of 
the  fittest?” 


Botany. 

1.  State  the  functions  of  the  root,  pistil,  leaf,  seed, 
anther. 

2.  Draw  a diagram  of  the  different  flower  clus- 
ters and  name  each. 

3.  Describe  inflorescence  of  Indian  corn. 

4.  Say  what  you  can  of  the  rising  and  descending 
of  the  sap. 

5.  If  a leaf  has  parallel- veined  leaves,  what  facts 
concerning  the  flower  and  seed  may  you  readily  pre- 
sume? 

6.  Describe  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  com- 
positaae  family,  and  name  three  examples. 

7.  To  what  families  do  the  following  belong: 
mustard,  apple,  bean,  wheat. 

8.  Arrange  the  following  in  a column  and  oppo^ 
site  each  write  the  botanical  name  of  the  part  that  is 
used  for  food:  apple,  strawberry,  potato,  corn,  onion. 

9.  From  what  is  the  flower  developed?  Explain 
fully,  giving  proofs. 

10.  What  is  a simple  pistil?  A compound?  How 
may  we  distinguish  between  the  two? 

Philosophy. 

1.  Briefly  explain  the  atomic  theory.  Name  five 
properties  of  matter  the  explanation  of  which  depends 
upon  this  theory. 

2.  State  the  laws  of  motion.  How  far  will  a body 
fall  in  10  seconds?  Through  what  space  will  it  pass 
the  8th  second? 

3.  Draw  a diagram  showing  the  apparent  dis 
placement  of  an  object  seen  through  a transparent 
medium  denser  than  air. 

4.  With  figure  briefly  describe  a barometer.  Ex- 
plain how  it  may  indicate  changes  in  the  weather? 

5.  Upon  which  does  the  pitch  and  intensity  of 
sound  depend? 

6.  How  would  you  prove  that  air  has  weight?  If 
it  were  possible  to  live  within  a vacuum,  would  we 
feel  more  or  less  weighted  down?  Why? 

7.  Define  the  following:  latent  heat,  dew  point 
armature,  specific  gravity,  acoustics. 

8.  Classify  bodies  as  to  their  ability  to  transmit 
light,  to  emit  light. 

9.  Explain  some  simple  home-made  apparatus 
with  which  to  explain  some  facts  about  electricity. 

10.  Explain  secondary  rainbow.  Why  not  so 
bright  as  the  primary? 
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History. 

1.  Who  is  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives 
and  from  what  state  is  he  a congressman? 

2.  By  what  people  and  when  was  Jamestown  first 
settled? 

3.  By  what  people  was  Delaware  first  settled? 

4.  When  and  how  were  the  United  Colonies  de 
dared  to  be  free  and  independent  states? 

5.  When  and  for  what  purpose  was  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  adopted? 

6.  Name  three  European  nations  who  claimed 


the  greater  portion  of  the  western  continent  by  right 
of  discovery. 

7.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  building  of  the 
first  telegraph  line  in  America. 

8.  Name  three  prominent  statesmen  who  were  in 
congress  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

9.  Explain  the  admission  of  new  states  into  the 
Union. 

10.  Name  four  divisions  of  government  to  which 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  subject. 

Geography. 

1.  Name  four  different  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  water  which  a river  discharges. 

2.  Locate  (a)  the  predominant  mountain  system; 
(b)  the  secondary  system;  (c)  the  great  low  plains  of 
North  America. 

3.  Account  for  the  saltness  of  ocean  water. 

4.  Why  do  not  isothermal  lines  coincide  with 
parallels  of  latitude? 

5.  What  effect  has  the  earth’s  rotations  upon  the 
direction  of  ocean  currents? 

6.  When  it  is  noon  at  London  is  it  earlier  or  later 
at  New  York?  Why? 

7.  What  should  generally  be  considered  first  in 
the  study  of  a country,  its  climate  or  its  productions? 
Why? 

8.  (a)  What  oceans  partially  surround  Europe? 
(b)  Which  exerts  the  greater  influence  upon  its  cli- 
mate? (c)  Give  two  reasons  for  your  answer. 

9.  Describe  the  drainage  of  Asia. 

10.  (a)  Name  the  largest  river  in  Australia,  (b) 
Locate  the  most  important  city. 


Grammar. 

At  this  critical  moment  a fresh,  comely  woman 
passed  through  the  throng  to  get  a peep  at  the  gray- 
haired man.  She  had  a chubby  child  in  her  arms, 
which,  frightened  at  his  looks,  began  to  cry.  “Hush, 
Rip,”  she  cried,  “hush;  the  old  man  won’t  hurt  you.” 
The  name  of  the  child,  the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone 
of  her  voice,  all  awakened  a train  of  recollections  in 
his  mind,  “What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman?” 
asked  he. — Washington  Iroing. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  above  selection. 

Notes. — 1.  A combination  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate is  called  a clause.  Clauses  are  principal  or  sub- 
ordinate. 2.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject 
clauses;  (b)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective  clauses;  (d) 
adverbial  clauses.  3.  In  naming  a clause,  include  only 
its  unmodified  subject  and  unmodified  predicate.  4. 
A preposition  with  its  object  is  called  a phrase.  5.  In 
naming  a phrase,  give  only  the  preposition  and  its  un- 
modified object.  6.  A modifier  may  be  a word,  phrase, 
or  clause.  7.  An  object  of  a transitive  is  classed  as  a 
modifier  of  that  verb.  8.  Only  eight  parts  of  speech 
are  recognized, — the  articles  the  and  a forming  a sub- 
division of  adjectives  and  participles  being  one  of  the 
forms  of  verbs.  9.  Infinitives  are  classed  as  modes  of 
verbs.  10.  In  parsing  a noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the 
following  order:  Class,  person,  number,  gender,  case. 
Give  the  reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a relative  pro- 
noun, state  the  agreement  with  its  antecedent.  11. 
In  giving  the  syntax  of  a noun  or  pronoun,  give  only 
the  case  and  the  reason  for  it.  12.  Treat  verbs  as 
divided  into  two  classes  only,  viz.:  transitive  and  in- 
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transitive;  a transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active 
or  passive  voice.  13.  In  parsing  a verb,  observe  the 
following  order:  Principal  parts,  regular  or  irregular, 
transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode,  tense,  person, 
number,  agreement.  Give  the  special  use  of  an  infin- 
itive or  a participle  after  tense. 

1.  Classify  the  following  clauses:  (a)  which  be- 
gan.; (b)  man  won’t  hurt;  (c)  what  is  name?  See 
note  2. 

2.  Give  three  modifiers  of  passed. 

3 State  to  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing belongs:  (a)  comely;  (b)  the  second  hush;  (c) 
Rip;  (d)  all;  (e)  what. 

4.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  name;  (b)  woman. 

5.  What  is  the  modifier  of  (a)  which;  (b)  began; 
(c)  to  what  part  of  speech  does  each  modifier  belong? 

6.  Parse  asked. 

7.  Classify  the  pronouns  (a)  which;  (b)  you;  (c) 
what. 

8.  By  sentences  illustrate  the  use  of  “come”  in 
each  of  its  four  principal  parts. 

9.  Write  a sentence  containing  “than”  followed 
by  a pronoun  of  the  first  person,  plural  number.  Give 
the  syntax  of  the  pronoun. 

10.  Write  a sentence  containing  two  subordinate 
clauses,  one  adjective  clause,  and  one  objective  clause. 


Arithmetic. 

Show  all  the  work. 

1.  Define  (a)  compound  number;  (b)  like  num- 
bers. Give  illustration. 

2.  Write  in  words  the  value'of  (a)  300  4-519;  (b) 

304-353.  V ; 

3.  A rectangular  field  is  7 ch.  75  1.  long  and  4 ch. 
87 J 1.  wide.  How  many  rods  of  fence  are  required  to 
enclose  it? 

4.  M has  2,025  sheep,  and  N has  1,350.  Requir- 
ed, the  ratio  of  N’s  to  M’s. 

5.  A cylindrical  cistern  5 feet  in  diameter,  15  ft. 
8J  in.  in  circumference,  and  5 feet  6 in.  high  (inside 
measurement)  contains  how  many  barrels  of  water? 
(Answers  to  whole  numbers  only.) 

6.  A railroad  company  declared  a dividend  of  1\ 
per  cent,  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30, 1891.  If  the 
stock  was  quoted  at  105,  what  was  the  rate  of  income 
per  annum  on  an  investment  in  the  stock  of  that 
company? 

7.  What  is  the  true  present  worth  of  $189.60  due 
in  3 mo.  12  da.  at  6 per  cent,  per  annum? 

8.  Find  the  number  which  is  207  more  than  one- 
fifth  and  one-seventh  of  itself. 

9.  Required  the  cost  of  one  dozen  silver  spoons, 
each  weighing  18  pwt.  18  gr.  at  $1.15  per  ounce. 

10.  A concrete  number  is  composed  of  four  fac- 
tors. How  many  of  these  factors  are  concrete?  Give 
illustration. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  When  the  body  is  erect,  in  what  direction  is 
the  liver  from  the  lungs?  The  kidneys  from  the 
spleen? 

2.  How  does  the  sacrum  bone  of  an  infant  differ 
from  that  of  an  adult? 

3.  Of  what  kind  of  tissue,  principally,  are  cords 
and  ligaments  composed? 

4.  Describe  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  mentioning 


(a)  their  location,  and  (b)  the  kinds  of  nerve  tissue 
which  compose  them. 

5.  When  a ventricle  contracts,  what  prevents  the 
blood  in  it  from  flowing  back  into  the  auricle? 

6.  What  relation  exists  between  the  quantity  of 
secretions  removed  from  the  body  by  the  lungs,  skin, 
kidneys,  etc.,  and  the  amount  of  exercise  taken?  Why? 

7.  In  what  two  ways  may  tight  lacing  interfere 
with  respiration? 

8.  Where  are  the  metatarsal  bones  located?  How 
many  are  there  of  these  bones  in  the  skeleton? 

LANGUAGE  EXERCISE— PRIZE  AWARDED. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wicks  writes  as  follows:  “Inclosed  find 
the  best  set  of  answers  to  the  Language  Exercise  in 
the  May  School  News.  From  the  many  hundreds 
of  answers  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  select.  The 
following  points  were  noted  in  making  the  selection: 
(a)  Correctness;  (b)  Language;  (c)  Spelling;  (d)  Capi- 
talization; (e)  Punctuation.  Elsie  Stevens,  of  Ives- 
dale,  111.,  has  creditably  won  the  prize.  The  papers  of 
Miss  Addie  Main,  of  Ontario,  111.,  and  Georgia  C.  Yan 
Tine,  of  Iola,  111.,  were  excellent.” 

1.  There  are  five  thousand  two  hundred  eighty  feet  in  a mile. 

2.  There  are  six  hundred  forty  acres  in  a section  of  land. 

3.  There  are  one  hundred  ninety-six  pounds  in  a barrel  of  flour. 

4.  The  highest  denomination  of  paper  money  is  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

5.  The  highest  denomination  of  National  Bank  Notes  is  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

6.  A span  is  nine  inches. 

7.  A brick  is  eight  inches  long. 

8.  There  are  one  hundred  forty-four  pens  in  one  gross. 

9.  There  are  one  hundred  forty-four  dozen  eggs  in  a great  gross. 

10.  A league  is  three  miles. 

11.  Mr.  Levi  P.  Morton  is  Vice  President. 

12.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Crisp  is  Speaker  of  the  House. 

13.  There  are  eighty-eight  United  States  Senators. 

14.  There  are  three  hundred  fifty-six  Representatives. 

15.  Mr.  M.  W.  Fuller  is  Chief  Justice. 

16.  The  President  can  be  elected  a third  time. 

17.  A foreigner  cannot  become  President  of  the  United  States. 

18.  A woman  is  a citizen. 

19.  A Congressman  receives  five  thousand  dollars  per  year  and 
mileage. 

20.  There  are  men  who  receive  a greater  compensation  for  their 
services  than  the  President. 

21.  There  are  forty-three  thousand  five  hundred  sixty  square  feet 
in  an  acre. 

22.  There  are  three  hundred  twenty  rods  in  a mile. 

23.  Twenty  units  make  one  score. 

24.  Twenty-four  sheets  make  one  quire. 

25.  Six  things  make  one  set. 

26.  There  are  two  thousand  pounds  in  one  ton. 

27.  The  highest  gold  coin  is  fifty  dollars.  The  highest  silver  coin 
is  one  dollar. 

28.  The  lowest  silver  coin  is  a three-cent  piece.  The  lowest  gold 
coin  is  a twenty-five  cent  piece. 

29.  The  year  1900  is  not  a leap  year. 

30.  The  civil  day  begins  at  midnight. 

31.  A quadrant  is  a quarter  of  a circle,  er  an  arc  of  90  deg. 

32.  There  are  two  hundred  fifty  shipgles  in  a bunch. 

33.  A shingle  is  a small  piece  of  wood  four  inches  wide  and  of 
different  lengths. 

34.  There  are  fifty  laths  in  a bundle. 

35.  A lath  is  four  feet  long. 

36.  There  eighty  pounds  of  coal  in  a bushel. 

37.  A bushel  of  Irish  potatoes  weighs  sixty  pounds. 

38.  A fathom  is  six  feet. 

39.  A carat  is  three  and  one-fifth  Troy  grains,  or  one  twenty-fourth 
pure  gold. 

40.  There  are  four  hundred  eighty  sheets  in  one  ream. 

41.  There  are  ten  square  chains  in  one  acre. 

42.  A long  ton  is  twe  hundred  forty  pounds  more  than  a com- 
mon ton 

43.  The  Avoirdupoise  pound  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  forty 
grains  more  than  the  Troy  pound. 

44  The  number  of  school  section  in  Illinois  is  sixteen.  The 
States  organized  since  1852  have  two  school  sections — Nos.  sixteen 
and  thirty-six  of  every  Township. 

45.  A cubit  is  eighteen  inches. 

46.  There  are  thirty-one  and  one-half  gallons  in  a barrel. 

47.  The  lowest  piece  of  money  coined  is  one-half  cent,  one  cent 
bemgthe  lowest  coined  at  present. 

48.  A barrel  of  beef  weighs  two  hundred  pounds. 

49.  There  are  two  thousand  one  hundred  fifty  and  forty-two  hun- 
dredths cubic  inches  in  a bushel. 

50.  There  are  two  hundred  thirty-one  «ubic  inches  in  one  gallon. 
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THE  PROTEST  OF  COLUMBUS. 


By  Ida  A.  Ahlborn,  Baker  University,  in  Western  School  Journal. 

In  present  strife,  the  past  may  speak  and  warn, 
And  thoughtful  men  will  not  the  message  scorn; 
For  while  they  shape  the  present  by  its  need, 
They  give  to  constant  laws  befitting  heed. 

Across  the  centuries  such  thinkers  hear 
A voice  of  protest,  who  would  not  revere? — 

“I  never  sailed  from  port  on  Sabbath  day, 

What  need  is  there  that  ye  the  anchor  weigh? 

“What  profits  your  display  of  wealth  and  art. 

If  ye  are  false  and  frivolous  at  heart? 

If  ye  are  dull  and  cannot  comprehend 
The  means  that  aye  a nation’s  life  defend? 

“Wrong  not  yourselves,  the  past  entreating  you 
To  make  its  dream  of  nobler  manhood  true, 

But  raise  by  fealty  to  law  divine 
A stately  fabric,  none  may  undermine.” 

O,  Mariner!  who  sailed  the  lonely  seas 
By  faith  in  Him  who  rules  o’er  destinies 
Of  men  and  nations,  rise,  reprove  our  lust 
For  gain,  whose  end  is  ashes  all  and  dusts. 

Condemn  our  love  of  pleasure  that  denies 

A tribute  to  our  God,  from  whom  arise 

All  arts  and  joys;  and,  scorning  whom,  we  fall, 

A wreck  to  warn  the  nations  and  appall. 


COLUMBUS  BAY  OBSERVANCE. 

October  12,  1892. 

To  the  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Columbian  Pub- 
lic School  Celebration  sends  the  following  message: 

THE  SCHOOLS  MAY  LEAD. 

The  12th  of  October,  1892,  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  America,  ought  to  be 
observed  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica. The  day  will  be  marked 
in  Chicago  by  the  dedication 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
Grounds.  The  day  also  may 
be  signalized  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  republic  by  a lo- 
cal celebration,  of  which  the 
Public  School  is  the  center.  The  Public  Schools  of 
the  republic  will  form  the  most  fitting  centers  for  all 
these  local  celebrations.  The  National  Public  School 
Observance,  simultaneous  with  the  Chicago  exercises, 
will  awaken  a popular  interest  in  the  coming  Exposi- 
tion. Far  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  public 
school  has  the  right  to  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  celebration.  The  public  school  is  the  one 
characteristic  institution  which  links  all  neighbor- 
hoods together,  and  can  thus  furnish  a common  bond 
for  a national  celebration.  The  public  school  is  the 
ripe  fruit  of  the  four  centuries  of  American  civiliza- 


tion. The  public  school  of  to-day  sways  the  hundred 
years  to  come. 

^ HOW  IT  CAME  ABOUT. 

The  first  approval  of  this  suggestion  came  from 
the  public  school  pupils  themselves.  When  the  plan 
was  first  proposed  by  The  Youths'  Companion,  Janu- 
ary, 1891,  thousands  of  letters  were  received,  testify- 
ing to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  pupils  re- 
sponded. 

The  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  then  took  up  the  proposal,  calling  upon  all 
the  people  of  the  republic  to  observe  the  day  in  their 
own  localities,  and  suggesting  that  the  public  schools 
be  everywhere  the  center  of  the  celebration. 

The  Superintendents  of  Education  were  the  next 
to  recognize  the  fitness  of  giving  to  the  public  schools 
the  first  place  in  the  Columbian  Anniversary.  At 
their  National  Convention  in  Brooklyn,  in  February, 
1892,  they  took  charge  of  the  movement,  and  appoint- 
ed the  undersigned  an  executive  committee  to  lead 
the  schools  in  their  commemoration. 


APPEAL  TO  THE  PUPILS. 

The  executive  committee  now  appeals  to  the  pu- 
pils themselves  to  be  the  first  to  move.  It  is  for  you, 
pupils  of  the  American  public  schools,  to  arouse  a 
sentiment  in  your  schools  and  in  your  neighborhoods 
for  this  grand  way  of  celebrating  the  finding  of  Amer- 
ica. Educators  and  teachers  will  meet  you  from  their 
side.  But  it  is  for  you  to  begin. 

You  will  make  it  succeed  if  you  unite  to  say  that 
it  ought  to  be  done.  The  interest  of  the  public  will 
be  awakened  if  the  pupils  join  in  the  earnest  request 
that  the  school  be  allowed  to  be  the  center  of  the  day’s 
observance. 

There  are  thirteen  millions  now  in  the  public 
schools.  You  have  the  chance  to  conduct  a patriotic 
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movement  which  will  have  a place  in  history,  and  will 
strengthen  the  republic  through  the  coming  century. 

WHAT  TO  DO. 

The  young  and  old  may  have  separate  exercises, 
the  children  during  the  morning  in  the  school-houses, 
the  fathers  in  the  afternoon  with  processions  and  ex- 
ercises in  public  halls.  In  all  the  celebrations  there 
will  be  leading  points  of  similarity.  The  same  flag — 
wflth  honors,  let  us  hope,  from  details  of  veterans — 
will  be  raised  over  every  school,  the  same  songs  sung, 
the  same  ode  read,  the  same  sentiment  uttered  in 
every  county  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  thir- 
teen million  young  people  of  our  country’s  free  public 
schools  are  going  to  do  much  in  the  observance  of  its 
four  hundredth  birthday. 

The  young  and  old  need  each  other  in  this  move- 
ment. Teachers  and  parents  must  give  their  guid- 
ance to  it.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  the  original  impulse 
must  come  from  older  heads,  and  that  at  once,  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  forming  committees  of  persons 
whose  presence  and  active  interest  may  be  counted 
upon  without  interruption  until  October.  Without 
this  help  the  pupils  can  do  little;  and  in  giving  this 
their  elders  may  feel  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  going 
to  learn  from  their  Columbus  Day  rites  a lesson  in 
intelligent  patriotism  worth  a year’s  study  of  text- 
books. 

When  October  12th  has  come,  let  none  speak  the 
term  “Public  School  Celebration”  without  special 
emphasis  on  the  first  two  words.  The  Celebration  in 
itself  is  little;  the  Public  School  everything.  Giving 
the  public  school  its  meed  of  honor  is  honoring  the 
country  through  one  of  its  most  hopeful  and  charac- 
teristic institutions. 


t>  i Cleveland,  in  expressing  his  views  relative  to  the 

Public  School  Celebration,  says:  “It's  a grand  idea.  It  is  admirably 
conceived  and  very  timely.  I have  always  been  a friend  of  the  public 
schools.  I believe  they  are  the  greatest  feature  of  American  life, 
they  cannot  be  put  forward  too  much.  I should  say  the  movement 
ought  to  be  pushed  pretty  vigorously  among  the  educators  and  teach- 
ers just  now.  There  is  not  much  time  to  lose.’’ 


The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  determine,  when  you 
read  this  message,  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  in- 
duce your  school  to  enter  the  celebration.  Then  show 
this  message  to  your  teachers;  every  patriotic  teacher 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  if  you  show  yourselves  in 
earnest.  Take  the  message  to  the  school  committee 
and  the  superintendent;  their  consent  and  aid  are  in- 
dispensable. 

After  you  secure  the  support  of  all  these,  then 
let  the  school  vote  that  it  will  enter  the  celebration. 
The  next  thing  after  this  public  vote  will  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a strong  committee  to  take  the  charge. 
This  committee  should  be  made  up  jointly  from  pu- 
pils, teachers,  and  friends  of  the  school.  The  com- 
mittee should  in  all  cases  be  made  up  of  those  who 
are  most  in  earnest,  so  that  the  work  may  not  be 
checked  by  any  possible  change  of  teachers  during 
the  summer. 


THE  PROGRAM. 

A program  of  exercises  will  be  furnished  by 
the  executive  committee.  It  will  be  simple  and 
adapted  to  any  school,  yet  so  arranged  that  more 
elaborate  exercises  may  be  added  wherever  desired. 
The  aim  of  this  oflicial  program  will  be  that  certain 
leading  exercises  may  be  the  same  in  every  school  in 
the  republic;  and  that  at  least  in  one  feature  the  Chi- 


cago  program  and  the  school  program  may  be  iden- 
tical. 

In  due  time  this  executive  committee  will  make 
more  definite  suggestions  on  methods  of  celebration 
through  the  superintendents  of  education  and  through 
the  press. 

THE  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  duty  of  your  committee  will  first  be  to  inte- 
rest the  citizens  and  to  prepare  the  school.  Proces- 
sions may  be  arranged.  The  veterans,  both  .North 
and  South,  will  gladly  be  escorts  for  the  schools.  The 
other  military,  civic,  and  religious  organizations  of 
each  town  will  lend  their  aid  if  they  see  that  the 
schools  are  determined  that  the  celebration  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  day.  The  local  press  will  be  the  most 
valuable  of  all  supports;  and  the  earliest  effort  of  your 
local  committee  should  be  to  enlist  its  sympathy  and 
request  its  co-operation.  Ask  your  local  paper  to 
print  this  message. 


“0,  Blessed  Flag!  Sign  of  our  precious  past, 

Triumphant  present,  and  our  future  vast, 

Beyond  starred  blue  and  bars  of  sunset  bright, 

Lead  us  to  higher  realm  of  equal  right! 

Float  on,  in  every  allegory, 

Kin  to  the  eagle  and  wind  and  light — 

Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  ‘Old  Glory!1’  ” 

On  October  12th  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  be 
floating  from  every  school-house  in  the  republic.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  friends  of  common  school  educa- 
tion that  not  one  public  school  in  the  United  States 
will  allow  itself  to  be  left  out  in  this  most  memorable 
celebration. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Francis  Bellamy,  chairman,  representing  The 
Youths'  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  Massachusetts 
board  of  education. 

Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  commissioner  of  public 
schools  of  Rhode  Island. 

W.  R.  Garrett,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Tennessee. 

W.  C.  Hewitt,  superintendent  of  Michigan  edu- 
cational exhibit  at  World’s  Fair. 


The  profit  of  the  book  is  according  to  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  reader.  The  profoundest  thought  or 
passion  sleeps  as  in  a mine  until  an  equal  mind 'and 
heart  finds  and  publishes  it. — Emerson. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


[From  Parker's  Supplementary  Reader,  Copyrighted  1892,  by 
C.  M.  Parker.] 

THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY, 

BY  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


1.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled*,  declared ' that  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free*  and  independ- 
ent States.  This  declaration*,  made  by  most  pat- 
riotic* and  resolute*  men,  trusting  in  the  justice 
of  their  cause*,  and  the  protection*  of  Providence 
— and  yet  not  without  deep  solicitude*  and  anx- 
iety*— has  stood  for  seventy-five  years,  and  still 
stands. 

2.  It  was  sealed*  in  blood.  It  has  met  dan- 
gers* and  overcome*  them;  it  has  had  enemies*, 
and  it  has  conquered*  them;  it  has  had  detractors*, 
and  it  has  abashed*  them  all;  it  has  had  doubting 
friends,  but  it  has  cleared  all  doubts  away;  and 
now,  to-day,  raising  its  august*  form  higher  than 
the  clouds,  twenty  millions  of  people  contemplate* 
it  with  hallowed*  love;  and  the  world  beholds*  it, 
and  the  consequences*  which  have  followed,  with 
profound*  admiration*. 

3.  This  anniversary*  animates*,  and  gladdens, 
and  unites  all  American  hearts.  On  other  days  of 
the  year  we  may  be  party  men,  indulging*  in  con- 
troversies* more  or  less  important*  to  the  public 
good;  we  may  have  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  may 
maintain*  our  political  differences  often  with  warm, 
and  sometimes  with  angry*  feelings.  But  to-day 
we  are  Americans  all  in  all,  nothing  but  Amer- 
icans. 

4.  As  the  great  luminary*  over  our  heads,  dis- 
sipating* mists  and  fogs,  cheers  the  whole  hemis- 
phere, so  do  the  associations  connected*  with  this 
day  disperse*  all  cloudy  and  sullen*  weather,  and 
all  noxious*  exhalations*  in  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  true  Americans.  Every  man’s  heart  swells 
within  him; — every  man  s port*  and  bearing  be- 
comes somewhat  more  proud*  and  lofty*,  as  he 
remembers  that  seventy-five  years  have  rolled* 
away,  and  that  the  great  inheritance  of  liberty  is 
still  his;  his,  undiminished*  and  unimpaired*;  his, 
in  all  its  original*  glory;  his  to  enjoy,  his  to  pro- 
tect*, and  his  to  transmit*  to  future  generations. 


-^Suggestive  Exercises  or?  Above  Selection.-^ 


1.  Read  the  selection  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. 

2.  Give  the  leading  thoughts  in  your  own 
language. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

4.  Why  do  we  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July? 

5.  When  did  Daniel  Webster  deliver  this  ora- 
tion? 

6.  What  is  an  oration? 

7.  Make  such  changes  in  the  oration  as  would 
make  it  suitable  for  delivery  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
of  this  year. 


8.  Define  or  give  synonyms  for  all  words  mark- 
ed with  stars. 

9.  Make  a list  of  the  English  derivative  words 
of  the  selection  and  analyze  and  define  them. 

10.  The  teacher  should  make  a list  of  all  the 
words  of  the  selection  that  are  mispronounced  by 
pupils  and  have  their  diacritical  markings  and 
correct  pronunciation  learned. 

11.  Read  all  selections  from  Webster  given  in 
your  reader. 

12.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Daniel 
Webster. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1782-1852. 

1.  Daniel  Webster,  a most  distinguished  Ameri- 
can statesman,  jurist,  and  orator,  was  born  in  Salis- 
bury (now  Franklin),  FT.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1782.  On 
account  of  his  delicate  constitution  he  had  but 
little  schooling  when  young,  but  was  permitted  to 
pass  a large  part  of  his  childhood  in  play,  which  he 
dearly  loved.  He  also  loved  books,  and  studied  so 
hard  at  home  that  he  was  able  to  enter  Dartmouth 
College  when  he  was  only  fifteen.  His  habits  at 
college  were  studious  and  regular.  “By  the  close 
of  his  first  year,”  says  Edward  Everett,  “young 
W ebster  had  shown  himself  decidedly  the  foremost 
man  of  his  class;  and  that  position  he  held  through 
his  whole  college  course.”  He  graduated  in  1801 
and  began  the  study  of  law  in  Salisbury,  but  in 
order  to  supply  his  brother  with  money,  who  was 
in  college,  he  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Maine, 
with  a yearly  salary  of  $350,  earning  money  with 
which  to  pay  his  own  board  by  copying  law  papers 
of  evenings.  Upon  becoming  of  age  he  joined  the 
Congregational  (Orthodox)  Church. 

2.  In  1804  he  went  to  Boston  to  perfect  his 
legal  education,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805, 
and  became  at  once  successful  in  his  profession. 
In  June,  1808,  he  married  Grace  Fletcher,  of  Hop- 
kinton,  FT.  H.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
and  was  soon  considered  an  equal  of  Jeremiah  Ma- 
son, who  was  then  the  greatest  lawyer  in  the  State, 
and  many  years  older  than  Webster. 

3.  In  1812  he  was  elected  a member  of  Con- 
gress, and  made  himself  famous  by  his  first  speech. 
In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  1830  he  delivered  probably  the  most  remarkable 
speech  ever  made  in  an  American  Congress — his 
reply  to  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina.  He  remained 
a Senator  until  he  became  Secretary  of  State,  in 
1841,  under  President  Harrison.  He  was  returned 
to  the  Senate  in  1845,  and  in  1850  was  again  made 
Secretary  of  State  by  President  Fillmore.  He  died 
at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1852,  bearing  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  “the  greatest  orator  that 
has  ever  lived  in  the  Western  hemisphere.”  His 
death  is  said  to  have  called  forth  more  funeral 
orations  than  that  of  any  other  great  man  since 
Washington. 


To  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  teach- 
ers’ work,  a consideration  of  mental  phenomena  is 
indispensible. — Johonnot. 
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In  this  department  is  given  specimens  of  actual  school-room 
work,  which  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  teachers  and  pupils.  Con- 
tributions are  solicited:  but  all  should  remember  that  the  space  for 
this  department  must  of  necessity  be  limited,  and  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble to  publish  all  articles  received.  Send  nothing  but  neat,  carefully 
prepared  work.  Have  pupils  use  a good  grade  of  paper,  write  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper.  Give  name,  aee,  name 
of  county  and  state,  and  name  of  teacher. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS. 

By  Mary  Barnes,  age  13,  Henderson  Co.,  111.,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Atkins, 
Teacher. 

David  Bushnell  invented  a machine  for  blowing 
up  vessels  from  under  the  water,  which  caused  the 
ballad  of  “The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,”  by  Francis  Hop- 
kinson. 

A Paraphrase  of  “The  Battle  of  the  Kegs.” 
Oh!  brave  men,  come  and  hear  a friend  sing  a 
comical  song.  I’ll  tell  you  strange  things  which  lately 
happened  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  early  in 
the  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  coming  up.  A sol- 
dier was  standing  on  a log  of  wood  and  saw  some- 
thing that  surprised  him.  He  stood  in  amazement. 
He  saw  a score  of  kegs  come  sailing  down  the  river. 
A sailor  was  looking  at  this  strange  appearance.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  said,  “Some  mischiefs  going  on.” 

I was  told  the  rebels  were  in  these  kegs  and  that  they 
had  come  to  attack  the  town.  The  soldier  and  sail- 
or were  almost  scared  to  death.  They  ran  up  and 
down,  here  and  there,  for  they  were  nearly  crazy. 
Howe  heard  the  noise  and  is  frightened.  He  raises 
up,  rubs  his  eyes,  and  says:  “For  God’s  sake  what’s 
the  matter?”  There  at  the  side  of  his  bed  he  sees  one 
of  his  men  with  only  one  boot  on  ( the  other  is  in  his 
hand.)  His  name  is  Sir  Erskine.  He  is  scared  and 
says:  “Oh!  get  up,  the  rebels  are  all  ranged  before 
the  city.  They  did  not  come  in  boats  but  were  pack- 
ed in  kegs.  Satan  was  their  captain.  Get  ready  for 
a terrible  war.  These  kegs  must  all  be  routed  or  we’ll 
be  despised,  and  doubted  will  be  the  British  courage. 
They  already  stand  fixed.  The  roar  of  the  cannon  is 
heard  from  one  shore  to  another,  and  their  small 
arms  rattle  loudly.  I do  not  think  any  man  ever  saw 
so  strange  a war.  These  men  showed  surprising 
bravery,  and  when  the  sun  was  setting  they  went  to 
eat  their  supper.  There  were  ( 100)  one  hundred  men 
and  they  performed  great  acts  against  those  kegs.  I 
think  if  they  get  home  they’ll  make  their  boasts  and 
brags  for  years  to  come. 

Snow-Bound. 

By  Emma  M.  Power,  age  11,  Mason  Co.,  111.,  H.  W.  Teney,  Teacher. 

On  one  of  those  short  days  of  December,  the  sun 
came  up  over  the  hills  which  look  so  dry  and  have  not 
a bit  of  green  grass  on  them  like  they  have  in  sum- 
mer. And  just  at  noon  there  came  a great  dark  circle 
around  the  sun,  and  in  its  dumb,  silent  way  it  told  of 
the  bad  news,  which  was  to  come  soon.  Ho  matter 
how  many  coats  you  would  put  on,  you  cannot  keep 
that  severe  coldness  off.  You  could  hear  the  wind 
blow  from  the  east  as  it  comes  rolling  over  the  “great 
ocean.”  Then  we  did  the  evening  work  and  brought 
in  the  wood,  for  we  had  to  have  a roaring  fire.  We 
fixed  straw  in  the  t manger  for  the  cattle  and  horses, 
so  they  could  have  warm  beds.  The  horses  neighed 
for  their  corn,  and  the  cattle,  which  were  fastened 


with  wooden  bows  to  a row  of  posts,  impatiently 
shook  their  horns,  which  would  strike  together.  As 
it  got  dark  so  early,  the  chickens  all  went  to  roost. 
The  night  was  made  white  with  the  snow,  and  the 
wind  whirled  it  every  way  so  it  was  piled  into  great 
drifts  high  against  the  windows.  Morning  brought 
no  sunlight,  and  all  day  the  white  flakes  fell.  All  we 
could  see  was  the  sky  and  snow.  The  sun  shone  the 
next  day  and  made  everything  look  very  bright.  The 
things  we  used  to  see  were  changed  into  queer  shapes. 
The  road  was  filled  with  snow,  and  on  the  bridle-post 
there  was  snow  piled  up  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man 
with  a coat  which  hung  loose,  and  a great  tall  hat  on 
his  head.  The  curb  on  the  well  had  snow  piled  on  it 
in  queer  looking  shapes  which  was  a wonder.  At 
night,  after  it  had  gone  over  snow  all  day,  the  sun 
looked  as  though  it  went  right  down  into  the  snow. 
We  brought  in  our  wood  and  put  it  against  the  chim- 
ney. We  put  in  a great  large  oak  log  so  it  would 
keep  fire  all  night,  and  the  forestick  was  very  knotty 
and  shaggy,  so  it  would  not  burn  out  very  soon.  We 
sat  and  watched  to  see  the  red  flame  sparkle  up  and 
make  a bright  light.  At  last  it  grew  into  a flame 
which  made  a bright  gleam  upon  the  walls  of  the  old- 
fashioned  room;  and  out  on  the  drifts  of  snow  the 
fire  made  it  sparkle  very  bright,  and  even  out  through 
the  limbs  of  the  lilac  bush  with  no  leaves  on  it,  our 
fire  seemed  to  be  burning  as  well  as  in  the  house. 
We  were  all  sitting  around  the  fire,  and  no  matter 
how  hard  the  wind  blew  or  the  snow  drifted  around 
the  house,  we  were  warm  and  comfortable  in  our  little 
warm  room.  WThen  the  wind  blew  stronger,  the  larger 
the  blaze  would  be.  Our  dog  was  lying  with  his  lazy 
head  stretched  out  by  the  fire.  We  could  see  the  cat’s 
shadow  on  the  wall  as  large  as  a tiger.  We  had  a 
mug  of  cider  to  drink,  and  we  were  roasting  apples 
and  nuts  which  we  had  gathered  in  October.  Ho 
matter  to  us  how  night  wind  blew,  it  could  not  put 
out  our  great  fire,  or  darken  its  cheerful  glow. 


Mason  City,  III.,  April  11th,  1892. 
Editor  of  The  School  News: 

Sir:  Enclosed  is  a definition  of  “Snow-Bound,” 
as  given  by  one  of  my  pupils,  aged  eleven.  If,  as  our 
Course  of  Study  suggests,  “the  principal  object  in 
teaching  reading  is  to  understand  the  language  and 
to  present  the  thought  clearly  and  forcibly,”  I know 
of  no  better  way,  if  the  lesson  is  in  verse,  than  re- 
quiring a paraphrase  of  some  of  the  stanzas,  or,  if  not 
too  long,  the  entire  lesson.  Pupils  usually  do  not  like 
paraphrasing  at  first,  but  a few  well  directed  questions 
and  the  use  of  the  dictionary  will  help  them.  I do 
not  offer  these  suggestions  as  original,  as  I have  de- 
rived them  from  The  School  Hews  and  other  jour- 
nals; but  as  I have  been  benfitted  and  encouraged  by 
actual  work  of  pupils  that  from  time  to  time  has  ap- 
peared in  this  and  other  journals,  I bring  my  humble 
offering,  not  as  a model,  but  that  it  may  encourage 
some  one.  Respectfully, 

H.  W.  Teney. 

Hart  School,  Franklin  Grove,  III  , 

Anril  14,  1892. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  111. : 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  find  a composition  and  letter 
as  handed  to  me  the  last  week  of  school  written  by  a 
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pupil  nine  years  old  whose  parents  are  German.  The 
letter  was  written  from  imagination.  The  child  had 
a picture  of  two  children  playing  with  a cart.  I told 
her  to  imagine  she  lived”  in  the  city  and  had  gone  to 
the  country  to  visit  her  cousins  and  from  there  she 
must  write  her  mother  a letter  telling  about  the  chil- 
dren. If  you  deem  either  of  them  worthy  of  publi- 
cation would  like  to  see  it  appear  in  “The  School 
News.”  I prize  your  paper  very  highly  and  speak  a 
good  word  for  it  wherever  I can. 

Yery  respectfully  yours, 

Annie  Wicks. 


Ashton,  III.,  Mar.  24,  1892. 

Bear  Mamma : I thought  I would  write  to  you 
and  tell  you  what  my  cousins  were  doing  just  as  I 
came  there.  They  were  playing  with  the  cart.  Lizzie 
was  in  the  cart  and  May  was  pulling  it.  The  cart  is- 
red  and  the  wheels  are  brown.  May  had  her  red  dress 
on  and  Lizzie  had  her  brown  dress  on.  They  did  look- 
so  nice.  Lizzie  was  so  heavy  May  had  to  pull  so  hard 


to  get  the  cart  along.  Lizzie  is  so  small  she  cannot 
pull  May.  They  are  so  kind  to  each  other  and  do  not 
quarrel  at  all.  May  would  not  let  Lizzie  pull  her  she 
would  hurt  herself  and  mamma  would  not  let  Lizzie 
pull  such  a big  girl.  They  mind  their  mamma  and 
do  what  she  says.  Their  mamma  is  kind  to  them  if 
they  are  kind  to  her.  I think  I will  close. 

From  your  daughter, 

Emma  Albrecht. 


A DULL  DAY. 

Yesterday  was  a dull  day,  so  mamma  would  not 
let  us  go  to  school.  It  rained  so  hard  and  she  thought 
we  better  stay  at  home.  Now  I will  tell  you  how  I 
spent  the  day.  I helped  mamma  sew  in  the  forenoon. 
In  the  afternoon  I got  my  doll  and  played  with  her. 
I was  over  to  Mrs.  Starke’s  place  awhile  and  then  I 
came  home  and  carried  in  my  wood  and  cobs  then  I 
went  where  papa  was  and  I stayed  with  him  till  he 
went  into  the  house  to  supper. 

Emma  Albrecht. 


WANTED,  GOOD  MEN! 

To  give  away  an  entirely  new  and  complete  World  Atlas,  con- 
taining Statistical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  matter,  diagrams, 
maps,  and  census  figures  brought  down  to  1892. 

Liberal  compensation  to  first-class  men. 

RAND,  fflcNALLY  & COMPANY, 

165—175  Adams  street, Chicago,  111. 


R U LOCATED? 

I F NOT,  LET  US  HELP  YOU.  We  have  hun- 
1 dreds  of  good  vacancies  for  primary,  inter- 
mediate, and  grammar  grade  teachers,  and  for 
high  school  assistants,  for  many  of  which  we 
have  no  candidates.  Write  for  Hand  Book  and 
blank.  Registration  low.  Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
Elmhurst,  111. 


THREE  EXCELLENT  BOOKS  * INSTITUTE  WORK. 


ordered  in  large 


Institute  Grammar  and  High  School  Reader,  py 
H.  L.  Boltwood,  A.  M.  Choice  selections  carefully 
analyzed,  to  teach  thought  and  sentiment,  and  to  se- 
cure their  proper  rendering  in  reading.  Sent  by  mail 
for  40  cents.  Special  rates  when 
quantities. 

Lessons  in  Botany  and  Analysis  on  Plants,  py 
Abbie  G.  Hall.  This  work  was  prepared  by  a teacher 
who  was  very  successful  with  her  manuscript  in  her 
own  classes  before  it  was  put  in  book  form.  The  les- 
sons are  interesting,  and  it  will  create  a love  for  the 
science.  It  is  artistically  illustrated  and  beautifully 
and  substantially  bound. 

Arithmetic  Reader,  py  Frank  H.  Hall.  This  is 
prepared  especially  for  use  in  the  second  grades,  and 
is  excellent  for  use  in  Institutes,  in  primary  number 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  teaching  a child 
to  get  thought  from  print.  It  gives  him  a knowledge 
of  arithmetical  expressions.  By  its  use  a child  is 
taught  at  an  early  age  to  read  understanding^,  and 
the  teacher  can  soon  discover  whether  the  child  com- 
prehends the  thought  of  the  words  he  reads.  See  what 
leading  educators  of  this  state  say  of  the  work,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  “Does  Hall’s  Arithmetic  Reader 
stand  the  test  of  school  work?” 

“We  have  used  Hall’s  Arithmetic  Reader  for  supplementary  work 
for  three  years.  I consider  it  an  excellent  work,  and  I am  well  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  its  use.”— [E.  A.  Gastman,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Decatur,  111. 


“I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  used  Hall’s  Arithmetic  Reader 
for  two  years,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Not  a single  teacher 
who  has  used  the  book  has  offered  any  adverse  criticism,  but  all  com- 
mend it.  The  child  -not  only  learns  something  of  numbers,  but  we 
find  they  acquire  the  ability  to  read  better.  They  fully  understand 
their  work:  with  us  it  it  is  a great  success.”— [P.  R.  Walker,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Rockford,  111. 

“After  using  Hall’s  Arithmetic  Reader  for  two  years,  our  teach- 
ers are  unanimous  in  pronouncing  it  an  excellent  book.  This  con- 
clusion was  last  expressed  one  week  ago  last  Friday,  after  a discussion 
of  the  Course  of  Study  and  the  text  books  for  use  next  year.” — [H.  F. 
Derr,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elgin,  111. 

The  Best  Arithmetics  Published.  Prepared  with 
Great  Care  and  Skill. 

The  Reoised  Model  Elementary  and  the  New 
Model  Complete  Arithmetics,  py  H.  H.  Belfield,  Ph.  D. 
Director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  SchooL 
These  two  books  have  been  prepared  by  a man  whose 
life  has  been  devoted  to  successful  teaching,  and 
whose  experience  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools  has  given  him  unusual  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
That  the  books  are  based  on  true  pedagogical  princi- 
ples is  clearly  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  pupils 
master  the  successive  topics  presented,  and  by  their 
firm  grasp  of  principles. 

The  Elementary  Book  pas  peen  }n  use  in  the  Chi- 
cago public  schools  since  its  publication,  and  is  giving 
complete  satisfaction.  It  is  used  more  than  any  other 
elementary  arithmetic  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The 
larger  book,  lately  issued,  is  meeting  with  hearty  com- 
mendation from  the  best  sources,  and  is  rapidly  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  school  rooms  of  live  teachers. 


The  Madison  (Wis.)  school  board,  composed  of  business  men  and  university  professors,  has,  after  a careful  examination  of  leading  arith- 
metics, adopted  the  Revised  Model  Elementary  and  the  New  Model  Complete  Arithmetics. 

W’hen  text  books  are  needed,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  consider  our  list.  Descriptive  circulars  and  list  of  publications  sent  on 
appli^.iSin'  -Ad^s,s’  „ ,„T  , «EO.  SHERWOOD  & CO.,  307  and  309  Wabash  are., 

^“Mention  “The  School  News.”  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


XIB  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Cairo,  Alexander  Co.,  111.,  May  31,  1892. 

Many  of  our  teachers  already  take' The  News 
and  more  desire  to  do  so. 

Nannie  J.  McKee,  Co.  Supt. 

Elizabethtown,  Hardin  Co.,  111.,  May  28,  1892. 

All  our  Teachers  are  taking  The  School 
News  and  are  well  pleased  with  it. 

T.  H.  Stubbs,  Co.  Supt. 

Starner,  Latah  Co.,  Idaho,  June  9,  1892. 

There  is  more  good  school  work  planned  in 
the  last  volume  of  The  School  News  than 
could  be  bought  at  the  book  store  for  twenty- 
live  times  the  cost  of  a volume. 

Cliff  M.  Wilson. 

Belden,  Lorain  Co.,  O.,  June  9,  1892. 

I am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of 
The  School  News  as  an  educational  paper,  and 
forme  I know  of  no  other  educational  journal 
that  can  take  its  place.  H.  Clay  Aldrich. 


Mulkeytown,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  May  20,  1892. 

I have  read  all  kinds  of  educational  papers, 
but  the  School  News  excels  them  all  in  the 
country  school.  s.  L.  Plumlee. 

Xenia,  Clay  Co  , III.,  May  21,  1892. 

I am  highly  pleased  with  the  School  News. 
It  is  my  choice  among  all  the  school  journals 
I have  ever  seen.  G.  A.  Reber. 

; Paris,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  May  16,  1892. 

Yours  is  undoubtedly  the  best  journal  for 
Illinois  teachers  that  is  published. 

,,  ' Reed  Savage. 

Mascoutah,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  June  10,  1892. 

I think  “School  News11  is  avery  appropriate 
name  for  your  valuable  journal.  It  being 
something  new  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month.  H.  Mallrick. 

Brownstown,  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  June  10,  1892. 

I have  taken  The  School  News  for  several 
years  and  think  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  prac- 
tical helps  of  the  school  room.  I have  bound 
“The  News11  and  keep  them  for  reference. 

R.  W.  Thom. 


Cheneys,  Lancaster  Co.,  Neb.,  June  6,  1892. 
The  School  News  has  been  a great  help  to 
me  in  my  school  work.  While  teaching  I 
would  not  be  without  it.  Anna  L.  Blanchard. 

Hetland,  Kingsbury  Co.,  S.  Dak  , June  6, 1892. 

I find  The  School  News  a very  practical 
paper  and  very  helpful  to  me  as  a teacher  in 
the  school.  I am  sure  every  teacher  will  learn 
to  appreciate  it.  A.  L.  West. 

Toledo,  Cumberland  Co.,  III.,  June  6,  1892. 
I am  well  pleased  with  The  School  News  and 
find  it  a great  help  in  my  school  work. 

Nora  Bloomfield. 

Irvington,  Washington  Co.,  111.,  June  9,  1892. 

I am  pleased  with  The  School  News  and 
would  not  be  without  it. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Summerville. 
Stonington,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  May  23,  1892. 

I used  Parker's  Supplementary  Reading  in 
my  fourth  and  fifth  reading  classes  last  winter. 
The  children  were  perfectly  delighted  with  it. 

Bird  Chapman. 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  UOLLEGE^ 

AND 

Commercial  Institute, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

See  Commercial  Course.  Cheapest  of  all 
other  schools. 

See  Course  of  Pedagogy. 

The  banner  school  for  English  Grammar. 
The  Common  Branches  well  taught. 

Other  Courses.— Art,  Elocution,  Classic, 
Common  School,  Law,  Music,  Preparatory, 
Scientific,  Surveying,  Teachers',  etc.  Near  100 
different  classes  per  day. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  $1.50  per  week. 
Room  50  cents  per  week. 

Fall.  Term  opens  Sept.  6,  1892.  2d  Term 
opens  Nov.  15,  '92.  3d  Term  opens  Jan.  21,  ‘93. 
Spring  Term  opens  Apr.  4,  '93. 

Summer  Term  opens  June  13,  '92.  School 
all  year  except  August.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address,  J.  A.  JOSEPH,  Pres  t. 


FLOUR  BIMSIEV. 

A new  and  useful  invention  for  hold 
mg  flour.  Attached  to  the  wall.  Ii 
occupies  no  floor  or  table  space 
Avoids  spilling  of  flour  : keeps  it  fret 
from  vermin  and  dust,  and  whet 
sifted  from  the  bin,  is  pure  and  drv 
— Made  of  Tin,  nicely  painted. 

AGENTS 

Wanted  in  Every  County 

Energetic  Men  and  Women 
can  establish  a permanent 
money-making  business 
■selling  this  Flour  Bin  and 
our  numerous  Household 
Specialties.  One  Agent 
made  clear  S40  in  9 days. 
~ , ■ Another  sold  60  Bins  first 

2 weeks.  No  household  articles  sell  faster  or  bring 
in  cash  qnicker.Write  to-day  for  terms  & particulars 
CLIPPER  MFC.  CQ.549W.  6ih  Cincinnati  O 


PRINCIPALS  are  learning 

of  the  merits  of  Parker’s  Leaflets 
for  Supplementary  Reading,  of 
which  more  than  500000  copies 
have  been  published.  Noted  se- 
lections from  Whittier,  Longfel- 
low, Irving,  Bryant,  Hemans, 
Read,  Goldsmith,  Byron,  and  oth- 
ers, with  biographical  sketches. 

Vienna,  111.,  April  14,  1892. 

Enclosed  find  an  order  for  621  copies  of 
your  Leaflets  for  supplementary  reading. 

M.  T.  Van  Cleve,  Co.  Supt.  Schools, 

Samples,  10  cents, 

C.  M.  Parker, 
Taylorville,  111. 


Academy  for  builders  and  drafts- 

MEN,  827  Chouteau  ave.,  St.  Tonis. 

THE 

•^-American  Systems 

OF 


SHORTHAND. 


OUMMER  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL,  at  the 
Eclectic  Shorthand  College,  34  and  36 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  111.  Send 
for  circulars. 

D-  F-  HAYMES,  President. 


BLACK  BEAUTY, 

“The  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  of  the  Horse.”  Send 
15  cents  to  C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111., 
and  receive  a copy  by  return  mail. 


THE  KEY  to  the  SITUATION 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES, 

106-108  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 

J*-  F.  CLARK,  Manager. 


Boston, 

New  York, 
Los  Angeles, 
Portland. 


TO  supply  the  increasing  demand 
for  stenographers,  schools  of  short- 
hand and  type-writing  hav  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  business  colleges  now  hav  a “de- 
partment of  shorthand.”  A number 
of  systems  ar  taught,  but  that  of 
Benn  Pitman  is  more  generally 
used  than  any  other  in  this  coun- 
try, and  may  be  called  the  “Amer- 
ican system.” 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  for  the  Year  1887-  88. 
page  927. 

. For  catalog  of  shorthand  publica 
tions  by  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome 
B.  Howard,  address 

The  Phonographic  Institute, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


burr.  E A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  111.,  Nov.  14,  1891.  “During  the  past 
two  years  l have  had  several  business  transactions  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Clark. 
1 take  pleasure  in  saying  that  everything  has  been  done  in  a thoroughly 
straightforward  and  business  like  manner.  / am  willing  to  trust  him." 


The  “No.  9”  is  the  Great  Prize-Winner. 


The  “No.  9”  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Ma- 
chine is  built  on  new  lines  of  invention,  and  this 
fact  was  recognized  by  the  International  Jury 
of  Mechanical  Experts  at  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  of  1889,  at  Paris,  France,  when  they 
pronounced  it  the  grandest  advance  of  the  age 
in  sewing  machine  mechanism,  and  awarded  it 
the  only  grand  prize  given  for  family  sewing 
machines  at  that  Exposition.  Those  who  use  it 
can  rest  assured,  therefore,  of  having  the  very 
latest  and  best. 


WHEELER  & WILSON  MFG.  CO., 
|!F“Write  for  Circulars.  185  & 187  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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The  Information  Reader  So.  1 . 

Foods  and  Beverages.  By  £.  A.  Beal,  M.  D. 
(Boston  School  Series).  Cloth,  281  pages, 
60  cents.  Published  by  the  Boston  School 
Supply  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Foods  and  Beverages”  is  certain- 
ly unique  in  plan,  is  written  in  a 
clear,  simple,  and  interesting  style, 
imparts  knowledge  useful  to  all  per- 
sons, and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
widen  the  young  reader’s  outlook  on 


the  world  of  nature.  Dr.  Beal  is 
somewhat  radical  in  his  statements 
of  the  dangers  of  liquor  drinking,  but 
perhaps  he  is  not  too  radical,  con- 
sidering he  is  warning  impulsive  and 
immature  minds.  The  chapter  on 
“Turning  Food  into  Poison”  is  a good 
summary  of  the  pathology  of  alco- 
holism, and  in  the  pages  headed  “A 
Baneful  Beverage.”  the  evils  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  evils  that  afflict  the  moral 


NEW  VICTORIES 


are  constantly  being  won  by 
the  following  books: 


Hyde’s  Language  and  Grammar—  (Five  State  Adoptions). 

Book  I,  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  grades,  - - . •«;„ 

Book  II,  for  Grammar  grades,  gnc 

th^e  rnddothL\Tlu°Xeworir0rk  ^ ^ grade8’  toSether ' with  Pages  of 

Dole’s  “The  American  Citizen.’’- Cloth,  340  pages,  with  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  blackboard  analysis,  Illinois  edition,  - q5(. 

Civics,  Economics,  and  the  Great  Questions  discussed  simply,  clearly,  and  without 
schools06  °r  PartlsanehlP-  Commended  by  all,  and  being  rapidly  introduced  into  the 

Sheldon’s  American  History —Halt  leather,  illustrated,  price  - $1.12 

lv?  eTe?Sv  fftf  but  already  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  Brook- 
sent  on  appBcSion  1 th’  Houston’  and  many  other  important  places.  Special  circular 


nature  and  even  the  body  politic, 
are  vividly  described.  On  the  whole 
the  plan  and  contents— entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  in  use — seem 
admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
children.  The  publishers  believe 
that  the  training  of  elocutionists  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a function  of 
grammar  schools,  and  that  the  day 
of  useless  learning  is  past.  The  im- 
pression left  on  the  mind,  even  after 
a glance,  is  that  an  immense  amount 
of  Valuable  information  is  therein 
contained.  On  a more  careful  exam- 
ination one  finds  the  quality  balan- 
ces well  with  the  quantity,  and  that 
it  is  brim  full  of  interest  to  young 
people. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

A Word  with  You:  Do  you  wish 
to  make  your  present  education 
thoroughly  practical  in  the  shortest 
time  possible?  Then  attend  the 
Springfield  (Illinois)  Business  Col- 
lege and  master  the  Business  or  the 
Shorthand  Course.  Special  course 
for  High  School  Graduates  requir- 
ing from  four  to  six  months.  Send 
for  catalogue  at  once. 


American  Literature. — By  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Leonard  Lemmon. 

®cho°l8  arlcl  colleges;  cloth,  illustrated,  319  pages,  - *112 

.L°,,y  cr.edl*ablj treatise  on  our  American  Literature,  that  is  now  published  It 
has  been  received  with  remarkable  favor,  over  12,000  copies  being  sold  in  its  first  year. 

Wenzel’s  Comparative  View  of  Government —Flexible  cloth,  26  pages,  20c 

Contains  outlines  of  the  four  great  constitutional  governments,  arranged  in  parallel 
columns,  for  comparison.  Very  useful  to  students  of  history.  b 1 

Business  Law.—  By  Alonzo  R.  Weed,  of  the  Boston  Bar.  Cloth,  1 72  p,  $1.00 

f0r  Bcho?ls  and  col|egf8  and  for  every  day  use  A brief  statement  of  the 
principles  of  common  law  as  applied  to  business. 

bend  for  our  special  circular  giving  Course  of  Study  in  English. 

».  C.  HEATH  & CO., 

Mention  “The  School  News.”  86  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


HALF  RATE  TO  STEW  YORK  ASD 
RETURN. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  K.  Convention. 

The  Ohio  & Mississippi  Ry.  will 
sell  tickets  from  all  points  on  its  line 
to  New  York  and  return  at  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  good 
going  July  5th  to  7th  inclusive,  and 
returning  until  August  15,  1892. 
For  tickets  and  information,  call  on 
or  address  O.  & M.  local  agent,  or 
C.  G.  Jones,  Dist  Pass’r  Ag’t, 
Vincennes,  Ind. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


Working  for  the 

of  the  World’s  Fair. 


Vacation  Work 
$18  to  $50  a Week 

FiNCi  CLGi  ED1A  Oii  THE  FAIR.  Send  SOc.  for  terms  and  paper  containing  colored  views  of  buildings 
Also,  AUTHENTBC  BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW,  showing  in  one  panoramic  scene  the  Columbian 
Exposition  and  SEPARATE  BUILDINGS  LITHOGRAPHED  in  richest  colors.  Sixe  28x14.  (Retail 
$1.26.)  Send  SOc.  for  Chart  and  terms.  Every  teacher  and  school  should  have  this  chart.  ' 

( t?  A'n  9,1.  W P Jr  R ’ „F  A ALBUM,  containing  colored  Lithographs  and  descriptions  of  buildings. 
(Ketail50e.)  Send  25c.  for  Album  and  terms.  Or  send  75c.  for  all  three  above.  6 

JAMES  II.  CAMPBELL,  Pres.,  150  and  101  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  BRYANT  & STRATTON 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.  7 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  and  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 

WRITE  FOR  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


Every  Teacher 
Should  have  his  name  and  ad- 
dress printed  on  his  letter- 
heads and  envelopes.  Whether 
you  teach  in  city  or  country, 
use  printed  stationery.  It’s 
economy  and  it’s  business-like. 
Try  it.  C.  M.  Parker. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMT 

of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction, 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  HI. 
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People  and  Places,  Here  and  There,  Vol.  I. 
By  Mara  L.  Pratt;  fully  illustrated;  boards 
40  cents;  cloth  50  cents.  Published  by  the 
Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton, New  York. 

Is  a valuable  and  interesting  vol- 
ume. Mr.  O.  T.  Bright.  Co.  Supt.  of 
schools,  Chicago,  says:  “It  is  a val- 
uable addition  to  the  supplementary 
reading  matter  of  our  middle  grades, 
being  attractive  in  manner  and  val- 
uable in  information.  I see  this  is 
Vol.  I of  a series,  ‘People  and  Pla 
ces.’  and  hope  the  recognition  ac- 
corded to  this  book  will  insure  a 
goodly  number  to  follow.-’ 


Jenness  Miller  Illustrated  Monthly,  114 
Eifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for  July,  is  a very 
attractive  number. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  publishers 
to  make  Jenness  Miller  Illustrated 
Monthly  the  great  family  magazine 
of  America.  Price  is  $1  a year,  10 
cents  a copy  of  all  news  agents.  One 
of  the  novel  features  of  the  venture 
is  the  giving  away  of  a $1  Union 
suit  of  woman’s  underwear  with 
each  $1  yearly  subscription  to  the 
magazine. 

This  magazine  is  simply  elegant. 
Its  intrinsic  value  exceeds  its  beauty. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Taylorville 
as  follows:  going  east. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  daily  10:00  a 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom  , ex.  Sunday,  7:55  n 
No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.,  daily. . . . 9:27  p 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily ll:47p 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3:00p 

going  west 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:36  a 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  a 

No.  '9,  St.  Louis  Accom.,  ex.  Sunday.  7:24a 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00p 

No.  5,  St.  Louis  Express,  daily 3:41  p 

No. 71,  Freight,  except  Sunday 8:25a 

Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection 
made  to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south 
W.  H.  SKELTON, 

Ticket  and  Freight  Ag’t,  Taylorville,  111. 


GOSHERT  & OWEN’S 

BUSINESS  i UNIVERSITY, 

SYNDICATE  BLOCK. 

DECATUR,  ; IEEISTOIS., 

A LIVE,  Practical  School,  complete  in  all  departments:  Business 
Penmanship,  Short-hand  and  Type- Writing,  and  English  Courses.. 

Large  and  elegantly-furnished  rooms,  splendidly  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated; elevator  service;  experienced  teachers;  expenses  moderate.  Sat- 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Fall  term  begins 
Monday,  Sept.  5,  ’92.  Catalogue,  College  Paper,  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Penmanship  sent  free.  Write  for  them  before  deciding  where 
to  attend  Address  GOSHERT  & OWEN,  Decatur,  111. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

THE  CASH  GROCER  OF 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILL , 

OFFERS  to  the  public  the  largest  and  best- 
selected  stock  of — 

Staple  and,  Fancy  Groceries , Glass 
and  Queensware,  Wooden  Ware, 

Etc.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at  prices  that 
defy  competition.  You  will  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  call  and  get  prices  before  making 
your  purchases  No  credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  book-keeper  to  pay,  but  goods  sold  on  close 
margin  and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

Taylorville,  111. 

Near  First  National  Bank. 


SHORTHAND 
ELF- TAUGHT. 

ELF  INSTRUCTOR. 

Barnes’  Sliort-liand  Manual. 

A Complete  Self-Instructor. 
Send  $1.25  for  it  to 

BARNES’  SHORT  HAND  SCHOOL, 

406  Olive  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Barnes’  Short-hand  and  Type-Writing 

Magazine,  50  cents  per  year. 

A Fountain  Pen  prize  each  month 
for  the  best  transcript  of  the  short- 
hand in  the  magazine. 

BARNES’  SHORT  HAND  SCHOOL, 

406  Olive  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Color  Wheel. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

The  Standard  Thermometer 

Can  be  read  across  the  room,  and 
give*  the  correct  temperature. 

It  is  made  for  all  uses. 

Three  sizes-4,  6,  and  8 in.  dial. 
Price,  $2.50. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

Standard  Thermometer  Co., 

PEABODY,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

Room  413, 18  Cortland  street. 


Remember,  that  we  aim  to  carry  at  all  times  a complete  stock  of 

The  Milton  Bradley 

kindergarten  goods 

AND 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS. 

ents^nd  Scbil?0RrreSS0,ldenCf-  with  TeacherS,  Superintend- 
ents, and  School  Boards  regarding  our  goods  and  prices  Best 
terniSfOnd  prompt  attention  guaranteed  We  furnish  the  only 

Educational  Colored  Papers, 

With  standards  based  on  the  solar  spectrum,  for  teaching  Color 

IN  THlYraMEOAETEN  " 3&S‘i°St  ““  “C0L0E 

THOMAS  CHARLES  CO., 

CHICAGO,  IH, 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

The  Standard  Thermometer 

Can  be  read  across  the  room,  and 
gives  the  correct  temperature. 

It  is  made  for  all  uses. 

Three  sizes-4, 6,  and  8 in.  dial. 
Price,  $2.50. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Standard  Thermometer  Co., 

PEABODY,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE : 

Room  413, 18  Cortland  street. 
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The  World’s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Illustrated,  for  J tine.  Price  25  cents 
J.  B Campbell,  President,  159  and  161  Ad- 
ams street,  Chicago,  111  , U.  S.  A. 

Among  its  leading  and  interesting 
attractions  is  a splendid  foil-page 
engraving  of  the  Hon.  Elijah  B.  Mar- 
tindale,  National  Commissioner  from 
Indiana,  together  with  his  biograph- 
ical sketch.  There  is  also  an  admi- 
rable full-page  engraving  of  the  In- 
diana State  Building,  a gem  of  archi- 
tectural beauty.  There  are  several 
articles  and  engravings  relating  to 
Indiana’s  exhibit  and  its  manage- 
ment. Altogether  the  number  is  of 
vast  interest,  and  will  win  many 
friends  to  the  great  exposition,  to 
Which  it  is  exclusively  devoted. 


STew  Elementary  Algebra-— By  Chas. 
ilaviea,  LL.  D.  Edited  by  J'H.  Van  Am- 
ringe,  Ph.  D,  Cloth,  leather  back,  12mo, 
294  pages.  Price  90  cents.  Published  by 
the  American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, New  York. 

Davies'  Elementary  Algebra  has 
long  enjoyed  great  popularity,  due 
to  the  admirable  division  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  subject,  the  con- 
cise yet  lucid  explanations,  and  the 
thorough  and  simple  treatment  of 
equations.  The  newly  revised  edi- 
tion, while  retaining  all  the  merits 
of  the  old  edition,  shows  marked  ad- 
vances over  the  original  work.  The 
discussion  of  the  important  subject 
of  Factoring:,  ineluding  the  Greatest 
Common  Divisor  and  Least  Common 
Multiple, has  been  expanded  and  sim- 


plified, and  the  number  of  problems 
very  considerably  increased.  In  fact 
the  revision  has  brought  the  new 
edition  fully  up  to  date  in  every  res- 
pect. — 

The  Normal  Course  in  Reading.— 

By  Emma  J.  Todd  and  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M. 
Kegular  Series  consists  of  a Primer  and  five 
Readers.  Alternate  series  consists  of  two 
Readers.  Published  by  Silver,  Bnrdett  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Third  Reader  — Diversified 
Readings  and  Studies  — contains 
carefully  prepared  and  interesting 
biographical  and  historical  sketches, 
bright  word-pictures,  lessons  in  ele- 
mentary science,  temperance  les- 
sons, patriotic  selections,  and  many 
lessons,  selected  or  adapted,  that  are 


WISHES  IN  THIS  ISSUE,  to  CALL  YOUR 

attenttc,  - p H 1 1 


Undoubted  Success!  Useful  to  All! 

Is  a multiple  copying  apparatus, 
provided:  simple,  efficient,  ever- 
ready,  and  inexpensive. 

The  Express  Duplicator 

Is  that  instrument;  reproduces  a 
large  number  of  exact  copies  from 
any  and  every  writing,  drawing, 
typewriting,  music,  etc.,  much  dif- 
ferent, quicker,  better  than  other 
processes.  Sample  outfits,  6x9 
surface,  $3.75,  legal  cap  size  $6.00,  net  cash,  complete  ready  for  use. 
The  20th  or  100th  copy  just  as  good  as  the  original. 

Free  specimens  and  information  of  C.  BENSINGER  & CO., 

504  Dey  Street,  New  York. 
Factory  and  Salerooms  5 Dey  Street. 


BUSINESS  AND  SHORT-HAND  COLLEGE, 
(Catalogue  free.)  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Graduates  Successful  in  Business- 

^^“"Mention  “The  School  News.” 


FOUR  TIMES  AS  MUCH  SPACE 

Is  in  our  new  Store  as  was  formerly  used. 

-*fOUR  TIMES  AS  MUSH  BUSINESS-*- 

Is  desired.  I hope  to  have  it.  Notice  some  new  publications: 

Essentials  of  English. 

This  has  been  styled  the  Ideal  Text-Book.  It  has  received 
more  and  stronger  testimonials  in  the  short  time  issued  than  any 
other,text-book  in  a given  time. 

It  substitutes  illustration  for  comment,  sentence-building  for 
technicalities,  the  topical  plan  for  the  usual  homeopathic  sprink- 
lings of  a subject  throughout  a book,  and  carefully  selected  illus- 
trative sentences  for  the  usual  cheap  productions  of  the  moment. 

It  contains  more  illustrations  and  more  composition-work  than 
any  three  other  hooks  of  its  size,  and  all  the  grammar  needed  in  sev- 
enth and  eigth  grades,  country,  high-schools,  and  teachers'  institutes. 
Retail  and  introductory  Price,  50  cents.  Sample  copy,  38  cents. 

Columbian  Day  Program. 

A pamphlet  giving  some  25  exercises  for  the  day.  Outlines  and 
subjects  for  essays;  a page  from  Columbus’  journal;  the  voyage  hymn 
sung  on  board  the  ship.  Recitations,  Readings,  etc.*  Price,  13  cents. 

QuantelPs  Pocket  Class  Book. 

The  tedious  marking  system  revolutionized.  A record  of  30,000 
Daily  Recitations  for  35  cents.  Ten  months'  Record  with  but  one 
writing  of  name.  Specimen  sheet  free.  One  copy,  sample,  25  cents. 

Primary  and  Cal isthenic  Songs. 

A new  work  by  Hanson.  Contains  Exercise  and  Motion  Songs, 
Bird  Songs,  Songs  for  Little  Ones.  Contains  100  large  pp.  Price,  50c. 


SCHOOL  SINGING  BOOKS. 

Of  the  many  published  by  me  the  following  are  among  the  best: 

Fountain  Song  Books. 

No.  1,  Revised,  contains  80  pp.  of  excellent  music  and  words  all 
original.  They  are  good  in  character  and  sentiment.  Price,  15  cts 

91.50  per  dozen. 

No.  2,  Revised,  contains  80  pp.  of  the  best  music.  Some  original 
pieces,  but  many  old  favorites  that  will  always  be  new.  Price,  15 

cents;  $1.50  per  dozen. 

No.  3,  is  a new  collection  of  old  stand-bys,  by  a leading  Illinois 
teacher  and  institute  conductor.  It  contains  only  the  best  that  is  to 
be  found.  Price,  15  cents;  $1.50  per  dozen.  Tlie  three 
lor  36  cents.  There  are  no  duplicate  pieces.  Order  by  exact  title. 

Patriotic  Songs. 

A cdllection  of  all  the  popular  patriotic  songs  of  the  day.  Will 
be  welcomed  by  all.  Twenty-nine  Songs,  words  only,  Five  cents- 
50  cents  per  dozen. 

Merry  Songs  School  Room. 

S.  C.  Hanson,  author  of  “Merry  Melodies.”  The  freshest,  choic- 
est, and  most  captivating  school  singing  book  now  published  Print- 
ed on  good  paper  118  large  pages,  words  and  music.  Gives  17  pages 
of  instructions.  Board  Sides.  Price  35  cents;  $3.60  per  dozen.  $3.00 
per  dozen  for  introduction;  sample  copy,  25  cents. 


Report  Cards 


Are  great  trouble-killers.  Send  for  sample  cards  of  many  kinds. 
ies  more  helps,  aids,  and  devic 

your  order  promptly  for  anything  in  this  line.  Our  store  is  40x165  feet,  and  all  such 

A.  FLANAGAN",  Publisher  and  Bookseller. 

262  and  264  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


t/'A‘r^LOGUE  TROUBLE-IvILLERS.  My  72-page  catalogue  describes  more  helps,  aids,  and  devices  for  teachers  than  anv  other  issued 

We  carry  a very  large  stock  of  such  gnods  and  will  fill  your  order  promptly  for  anything  in  this  line.  Onr  stnw  ia  KiviiK  toot  „„,i  „n 

goods  are  usually  earned  in  stock.  Write  me. 

Mention  “The  School  News.” 
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espscially  designed  to  develop  and 
strengthen  a love  for  whatever  is 
pure  and  right.  Its  ethical  side  is 
strong,  clear,  and  attractive.  “Com- 
mon things”  and  common  experi- 
ences are  employed  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  observation,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  imagination.  The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  to  establish,  through 
the  medium  of  interesting  studies,  a 
vocabulary  of  nearly  1600  words. 
224  pages.  Introductory  price,  48 
cents  ; mailing  price,  54  cents. 

The  Fourth  Reader — The  Wonder- 
ful Things  Around  Us — contains  the 
following  chapters  in  the  order  nam- 
ed : Our  Beautiful  World,  72  pages, 
giving  eighteen  geographical  and 
geological  reading  lessons ; Plant 


Life  of  the  Earth,  69  pages,  distribu- 
tion of  seeds,  habits  of  plants,  etc.; 
Animal  Life  of  the  Earth,  69  pages, 
comparison,  differences  of  structure 
and  habits,  etc. ; Our  Government 
and  People,  137  pages,  a well-arrang- 
ed series  of  historical  and  patriotic 
readings ; and  Literary  Notes  and 
Suggestions,  13  pages,  designed  to 
set  before  the  child  an  open  door  to 
the  choicest  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature.  368  pages.  Intro- 
ductory price,  60  cents;  mailing 
price,  ti6  cents. 

The  Fifth  Reader-Advanced  Read- 
ings in  Literature  : Scientific,  Geo- 
graphical, Historical,  Patriotic,  and 
Miscellaneous — contains,  in  addition 
to  well-arranged  chapters  of  geo- 


graphical, historical,  and  scientific 
reading,  several  well-chosen  pro- 
ductions, complete  as  the  authors 
gave  them,  which  are  so  analyzed 
and  commented  upon  that  they  may 
easily  become  elementary  studies  in 
English  literature.  This  feature  is 
worthy  of  special  attention.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  not  simply  to 
provide  selections  and  extracts,  how- 
ever excellent  in  themselves,  but 
rather  to  present  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  representative  selections, 
and  such  plans  of  study  and  research 
as  shall  enable  the  student  to  enter 
the  field  of  general  literature  and 
choose  wisely  for  himself.  Intro- 
ductory price,  84  cents ; mailing 
price,  $1.00. 


IADT  TEACHERS! 

IF  you  wish  pleasant,  profitable  employment 
for  part  of  your  time  during  the  coming  va- 
cation,  address,  with  stamp, 

FRANCO-AMEKICAN  HYGIENIC  CO., 
265  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 


Established  Widely  Known  and 

1880-  E.  MIRIAM  COYRIERE,  Prized. 

Teacher1  s Agency 

Room  14,  150  Fifth  Ave  , 

Cor.  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Eligible  teachers  promptly  provided  for  uni 
versities,  colleges,  schools,  families.  Teachers 
supplied  with  positions.  Circulars  of  good 
schools  supplied  to  parents.  School  property- 
rented  and  sold.  Best  of  references  furnished. 

Please  Mention  This  Paper. 


WANTED  TEACHER  OR  STUDENT,  as 
■iiuuuu  permanent  office  assistant.  Ei- 
ther gentleman  or  lady.  No  preference,  qual- 
ifications being  equal.  Salary  $750,  and  rail- 
way fare  paid  to  office  if  engaged.  Enclose 
reference  and  self-addressed  stamped  envel- 
ope to 

HEXRT  .IOXES,  Secretary, 

Chicago,  111. 


« TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  PARENTS^ 

Should  Know  that  Chapman's 

KING  OF  OILS! 

WILL  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut, 
or  Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Every 
well-regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON, 
Taylorville,  111. 


THE -GENUINE-  SINGER 

Oscillating  and  Vibrating 

SEWING  JACHINE. 

QUIET,  RAPID,  and  DURABLE, 
THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Agents  wanted.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress The  Singer  Mfg.  Co., 

249  N.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  HI. 

Z.  T.  Pope,  Agent. 


NEW  TYPEWRITERS! 

the  International. 


Nos.  1 AND  2. 


Warranted  Indestructible  Alignment. 

No.  1 has  capital  shift  and  key- 
board nearly  like  the  Remington 
No.  2. 

The  New  No.  2 is  a double  key- 
board machine.  These  machines  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  efficient  in  execution  of  all  the 
numerous  competitors  in  the  type- 
writing field. 

PRICE, 

Either  Style  Key-Board,  $100.00. 

A beautiful  line  of  Cabinets  al- 
ways on  hand.  Second-hand  ma- 
chines taken  in  exchange,  and  for 
sale. 

WANTED — A good,  smart  man  in 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  through- 
out the  entire  world,  to  act  as  our 
local  agent ; our  terms  to  agents  are 
the  most  liberal  of  any  in  the  type- 
writing field.  Manufactured  by  the 
PARISH  M’F’Gr  CO., 

Parish,  New  York. 
Address  all  correspondence  to 

W.  T.  BROWXRIDGE, 

Supervisor  of  Agents, 

2 Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


QalesmeM 

V WANTED.  II 

Salary  or  Commission  Paid  Weekly 

Steady  work:  reliable  stock,  outfit  free;  no 
experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and  tes- 
timonials. [Refer  to  this  paper.] 

J.  B.  XELLIS  & CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  I 

“ To  sell  NURSERY  STOCK.  We 

grow  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  old  and 
new.  We  replace  all  stock  that  dies,  and  guar- 
antee satisfaction.  Highest  salary  or  commis- 
sion from  the  start.  Write  for  terms. 

H.  E.  HOOKER  CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Attention. 

TEACHERS!^ 

I want  agents  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  to  take  orders  for  my  guaranteed 
Y ursery  Stock.  Lively,  hustling  teachers 
can  command  good  salaries  and  get  their  mon- 
ey every  week.  Write  me  for  terms  and  terri- 
tory at  once.  Have  been  a teacher  myself  and 
have  a “fellow-feeling.”  E.  O.  GRAHAM, 
Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOME  STUDY%) 

FOR  TEACHERS,  j 

Thorough  instruction  given  by  j 
MAIL.  Our  REVIEW  AND  METHOD 

course  is  liked  best  by  teachers! 
and  those  preparing  to  teach.  Tu- 
ition for  a 10  weeks’  course  $2.50. 

, Special  discount  of  40  per  cent,  al- 
| lowed  first  teacher  joining  in  each 
locality.  Send  stamp  for  particu- 
lars. 

Note — We  had  50  students  in  1889;  700  j 
in  ’90;  nearly  2000  in  ’91,  and  will  have! 

| about  4000  in ’92.  Address 

American  Correspondence  College, 

S.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We  also  teach  Shorthand  and  Penman 
ship  successfully  by  mail. 


Always  mention  the 

SCHOOL  NEWS 

When  writing 

advertisers 


The  Library  of  American  Literature 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  by  writing  to  C.  LWEBSTEB  & CO.,  67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  ■ 


What 
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* READING  NOTIGES.  * 


4 Great  Events.  4 


Rates  and  Limits. 

On  account  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention, the  Wabash  will  reduce  the  rate  from 
all  stations  to  New  York  ana  return  to  one 

PARE  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP. 

Tickets  at  this  reduction  will  be  on  sale  at  all 

offices  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  connect-  u 

mg  lines,  trom  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  terri-  meeting  and  have  sometime  for  sight-seeing 

sive,^id  ^El^e  good^rrtuniFng,  '"jiRj^io^h'to  *:  A-Conventiof 

-*HJNCLE  SAM’S  ADVICE,  "£•*-  “S°  and  St  Louis,  tickets  will  be  ffiiXe  Jidy 

i da  to  6th,  inclusive,  and  will  be  good  return- 
mg  July  loth  to  17th,  inclusive.  A further 


sr©.  1. 


B 


H 


JULY  4th,  1892. 

Air — “ IT ankee  Doodle.” 
*ILL  all  ye  brave  Republicans 
j Come  listen  unto  me,  sirs ! 

Stop  yelling  for  your  candidate 
And  Reciprocitee,  sirs ! 

I ND  ye  pugnacious  Democrats, 

| Nobody’s  going  to  care,  if 
You  do  postpone  a day  or  two 
Your  fight  upon  the  Tariff. 

EGONE  ! this  tiresome  party  strife, 
And  let  each  able  man,  sirs! 

Go  celebrate  the  Gi.orious  Fourth 
Like  an  American,  sirs! 

ILL  travel  on  the  WABASH  LINE, 

■ Which  issues  proclamation 
To  sell  you  tickets  at  Hai.f  Rates 
At  this  and  every  station. 

JUCH  glorious  fun  in  other  towns, 

I Be  brothers  for  a day.  boys; 

Leave  politics  to  run  itself, 

It’s  much  the  better  way,  boys. 

Response— By  the  Boys : 
URRAH ! for  Uncle  Sam’s  advice, 

_ Let's  have  a jolly  time,  boys; 

We’ll  stick  the  Banner  in  our  hats, 
And  take  the  Wabash  Line,  boys. 


extension  of  return  limit  until  August  15th 
will  be  granted  on  all  tickets,  if  desired,  by 
depositing  the  same  with  Terminal  Agent  at 
New  York. 

JStoTeachers  and  Educators  will  please  note 
this  extension  feature.  You  can  attend  this 


17,  : ™ jb.  i onvenuon 

at  Saratoga.  Ton  get  your  ticket  then  from 
a k to  barat°ga  and  return  at  the  special 
IN.  E.  A.  Convention  rate— using  your  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention  return  from  New 
York  home. 


The  Wabash  Proclamation! 

Gf  Jul-y’  Tickets  will  be  sold 
at  ONE  FARE  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP,  July 
20,  dd,  andlth,  good  going  on  date  of  sale  only 
and  good  returning  until  and  including  July 
5th,  1892. 

Particulars  at  any  Wabash  Ticket  Office. 

Jfo.  3. 

To  Of.  Y.  and  Return  at  Half  Rates. 

Via  The  Wabash  Line— Only  Route  via  Niag- 
ara, during  the  international  Convention  of 
1 he  Younv  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, to  tie  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden 

July  7th  to  10th,  1892. 

rl n Td,E  Wabash  the  Official  Route. 

ihe  Missouri  Christian  Endeavor  Union  rec- 
ognizing the  superiority  of  the  Wabash’ line 
°Y,era11  competitors,  has  chosen  this  as  the 
official  route  for  the  Missouri  delegates,  who 
^r1  . ,tr?m  ?t  Louis  to  New  York  in  special 
Vestibuled  trains.  The  Wabash  is  not  only  as 
quick  and  as  handsomely  equipped  as  anyline  to 
^levv  York,  but  enjoys  the  exclusive  advantage 
. mg  the  only  through  route  whose  trains  run 
via  Niagara  Falls  and  into  the  Grand  Central 
fetation,  the  only  passenger  station  in  New  York 
city,  thus  landing  its  patrons  without  ferry 
transfer  or  other  delay  within  a few  blocks  of 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  the  principal 
noteis. 

The  Wabash  runs  two  daily  trains  from  St 
Louis  to  New  York,  leaving  St.  Louis  Union 
Depot  at  7:55  a.  m.  and  6:55  p.  m.  The  latter 
is  a solid  vestibuled  train  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  fastest  trains  in  the  country.  Both 
al^nieal16  dipped  with  dining  cars,  serving 

The  Wabash  trains  from  Kansas  City,  Oma- 
ha, Des  Moines,  and  Ottumwa  make  direct  con- 
nection at  St.  Louis  with  the  New  York  trains 
and  a similar  connection  is  made  at  Decatur  bv 
trains  from  Keokuk,  Quincy,  Hannibal,  Jack- 
sonville and  Springfield.  ’ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Wa-  I 
bash  is  not  only  the  most  desirable  route  from  I 
points  m the  six  great  States  through  which  it 
runs,  namely;  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  and  Michigan  but  forms  the  most 
direct  and  attractive  line  from  all  parts  of  the 
Great  W est,  the  South,  and  Southwest. 


School  the  Entire  Year.  Students  May  Enter  at  Any  Time. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 

6 — A.ND , 

BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  - INDIANA, 

Will  Open  its  92d  Session  August  30tlx,  1892. 

*,ei'  "p“  *h«  °<  <i»  -w 

b“-  ">,iwd  '•f>~£Ps=k  r,t 

The  Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 

to  provide  just^ich^accommcffiaUoiis  ***  lmPossible  for  tbe  Proprietors 

tlona?suite?of^roo1m”hOTe>been>Meited!^^e  accommodatioM  have  been  provided ; 300  addi- 

„ , -A-  NEW  COL1L1EGE  BUJinL,r>I3STC3- 

rid8r^iCai^7n  S St,^^7eSi^^M- 

a brief  ?u^VMypoffited7dhffi^sfUPerinten<^eUt  °f  PuWiC  lnstructio11  of  this  State,  defivered 
Science®  Woikng7%%17^^d  one.  The  first  floor  is  arranged  especially  for 

tricity,  aCn°dnise  heate7by  Th6  buUding  iS  ?&***  **  *as  and 

New  Departments  for  the  Coming  Year: 

in  the  CWcPagpesXroSieo°ff  iXmaX  *S  in  ChaTge  °fA'E'  Hiss’  Ph'  «” late  instructor 

a"  Pedagogy,  now  very  complete,  will  be  made  more  extensive. 

A complete  course  m Kindergarten  Work,  both  theoretical  and  practical 
No  new  department  is  introduced  until  it  can  be  made  one  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

DEPARTMENT  S PfpPrat?U,  Teach,ei;f  (including  Kindergarten  Work, 
S“i^“4«”wAr‘'  c“»>.  rhon.g4h, 

to  sfSTt^0  °th6r  SCh°01  0fferS’  f0r  0NE  TmTI0N’  anything  like  as  many  subjects  from  which 

amnffihtlfeTenphJ^*^686  8everfd  departments,  yet  each  is  a school  within  itself.  Forex- 
uerS  DePa^tment  ln  connection  with  the  other  departments  offers  advances 
°r  ThoTb  teachers  superior  to  those  offered  by  a special  training  school  g 

The  Library  is  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  Normal  School,  state  or  private 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

filT  g^Ve  ?ur  Pers°nal _ attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  premire  themselves 
XtiX;,and  80  successful  have  we  been  thSt  now  the  demand  for  t^se  tr7ned  ^ere  is 
greater  than  ive  can  supply.  No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

Expenses  Less  than  at  Any  Other  School. 
T^I^3catologuPemalS  fr^e°°lAdaress,and  well-furni8hed  rooms-  S1-™  to  $1.90  per  week. 

H.  B.  BKOWN,  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

ber  8 «92Dse^dawHn)!Lrmm  WiU  °J??n  AuS"st  30-  1893 1 first  Winter  Term  will  open  Novem- 
* dM5  Tmm  Wl11  ?pen  January  17,  1893 ; Spring  Term  will  open  March 

28,  1893,  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open  June  6,  181?3.  ° p marcn 

Don  t Fail  to  state  that  your  attention  was  called  to  this  school  through  “The  News.” 
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Rate  Open  to  the  Public. 

While  the  Y.  P.  S C.  £.  Convention  is  the 
occasion  of  this  great  reduction  in  railway 
rates,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a member  of 
that  organization  to  enjoy  the  advantages  there- 
of. Any  one  can  purchase  tickets  at  the  re 
duced  rate  by  conforming  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  same.  This  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Mountain,  Lake,  and 
Ocean  resorts  of  the  East  at  a small  expendi- 
ture. 

For  full  particulars,  apply  to  the  nearest 
ticket  agent  of  the  Wabash  line. 

STo.  S. 


If.  E.  A.  Covention  at  Saratoga,  July 
12-16,  1892. 

(See  Program  on  page  5.) 

Our  friends  who  went  to  Toronto  last  year 
via  the  Great  Wabash  Line  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  this  road  has  a line  to  Saratoga  via  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Route,  and 
another  by  the  way  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain. 

Imagination  can  hardly  picture  a more  de- 
sirable trip;  it  will  be  the  event  of  a life-time; 
and  the  low  rate  of  fare  puts  it  within  the  reach 
of  every  teacher  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  after 


months  of  confinement  in  the  school-room,  to 
take  advantage  of  this  restful,  health-renewing 
excursion. 

Particulars  at  any  Wabash  Ticket  Office. 

Jfo.  4. 

The  Wabash  will  sell  cheap  Round  Trip  tick- 
ets for  Knights  of  Pithias  Annual  Conclave  at 
Kansas  City  in  August.  For  rates,  dates,  and 
limits,  call  on  or  address  nearest  Wabash 
agent.  W.  H SKELTON, 

Ticket  and  Freight  Ag’t,  Taylorville,  111. 
Chas  M.  Hays,  General  Manager, 

C.  S^  Crane,  As’t  Gen.  Pas’r  and  Tickt  A’gt, 

F.  Chandler,  Gen.  Pas’r  and  Ticket  Agent, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


HULL’S  NEW  FREE-HAND  DRAWINGS 

Are  now  ready.  A sale  of  over  500,000  sets  of 
Hull’s  drawings  indicate  that  they  have  proven 
a blessing  to  the  teacher  and  a wilderness  of 
delight  to  the  children.  The  drawings  can  be 
cut  out,  pasted  upon  card-board,  and  given  to 
the  pupils  to  draw  each  day,  thus  giving  vari- 
ety to  each  for  the  entire  year.  Teachers  who 
teach  Language  Object  Lessons  or  Primary 
Reading  will  find  these  drawings  invaluable. 
7 sheets,  210  drawings,  for  25c.  Address  H.  A. 
Hull,  eastern  manager,  Shelton,  Nebraska.  A 
silver  quarter  can  be  sent  safely  if  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

Hull's  Free-hand  and  Geometric  Drawing  Book,  55  pages,  over  300 
pictures.  This  is  a complete  manual  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
drawing,  giving  special  instruction  to  teacher  and  pupil  with  each  pic- 
ture. Sections  devoted  to  primary,  intermediate,  the  grammar  and  high 
school;  also,  a complete  system  of  paper  folding,  showing  how  to  form 
any  geometric  figure.  35c. 

Hull's  Physiology  is  a complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  including  the 
history  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  It  also  gives  special  in- 
struction to  the  teacher  how  to  draw  the  different  organs  and  parts  of  the 
body.  This  saves  expensive  charts  and  is  more  successful  in  results.  30c. 

Hull's  Self -Instruction  Book-Keeping.  Do  you  wish  to  learn  the  en- 
tire subject  of  book-keeping  for  60c?  It  can  be  done  at  home  as  com- 
pletely as  at  any  commercial  college.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  now  fill  responsible  positions  who  have  learned  the  entire  subject 
from  Hull’s  system.  Can  you  not  do  the  same?  If  you  have  trouble 
with  papers  we  aid  you  free.  Send  60c  for  sample  copy. 

Hull's  Examination  of  School  Teachers  Fifty  Years  Ago.  The  most 
original  and  amusing  publication,  not  excepting  “Deestrict  Skule,”  ever 
produced.  It  will  be  found  just  the  thing  for  exhibitions,  entertain- 
ments, and  public  benefits.  Characters  selected  from  any  community. 
Send  25c  for  sample  copy.  Address  all  orders  for  Hull’s  publications  to 
H.  A.  Hull,  Shelton,  Nebraska,  Eastern  Manager. 


MARION 

NORMAL  * COLLEGE, 

MARION,  IND. 

THE  FALL  TERM  opens  August  30,  1892. 
FIRST  WINTER  TERM  opens  Nov.  8,  1892. 

REGULAR  Courses:  Preparatory,  Teach- 
ers’, Scientific,  Music,  Short-hand  and 
Type-Writing,  Book-keeping  and  Commercial 
Law. 

Following  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  un- 
precedented growth  of  this  institution  and  its 
popularity  among  teachers : 

1.  All  classes  are  sectioned  so  that  each  stu-  • 
dent  has  an  opportunity  to  recite  daily. 

2.  The  work  in  all  departments  is  thorough, 
high-grade,  and  fully  up  with  present  educa- 
tional demands. 

3.  Teachers  may  prepare  for  any  grade  of 
public  school  work,  from  that  of  the  country 
school  to  the  highest  grades  in  the  public 
school  system. 

4.  The  Commercial  course  is  complete  in 
every  respect,  giving  all  the  advantages  of  the 
first-class  business  college. 

5.  Students  having  a fair  knowledge  of  the 
common  branches  may  enter  at  any  time  and 
choose  any  line  of  work  desired. 

6.  Marion  is  a beautiful,  healthful  city,  con- 
taining a modern  electric  street  railway,  elec- 
tric light  plant,  the  large  and  beautiful  Na- 
tional Soldiers’  Home,  elegant  churches,  scores 
of  large  factories,  and  free  mail  delivery. 

7.  Students  are  supplied  with  well-furnished 
rooms  for  fifty  cents  per  week,  with  natural 
gas  for  fuel  and  light  free. 

8.  Students  appreciate  gas  as  a fuel;  there 
are  no  fires  to  build;  the  same  temperature 
may  be  maintained  in  the  room  day  and  night. 

9 The  school  is  supplied  with  a good  Libra- 
ry, first-class  Apparatus,  a large,  convenient 
School  Building,  pleasant  surroundings,  and 
free  mail  delivery. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  all  departments. 
For  catalogue  and  further  information,  address 
A.  J ONES,  President, 
Marion,  Ind. 


■>-The  School-House  Flag,-^ 

A NATIONAL  PATRIOTIC  EXERCISE  FOR 

Flag  Raisings,  Flag  Festivals,  and 
Patriotic  Entertainments 

BY 

.1.  K.  LUSBY. 

A very  appropriate  exercise  supple- 
mentary to  the  program  for  Columbus 
Day  Observance.  ,Y.-"  See  pages  20  and 
21  of  this  issue 

Prepared  expressly  to. meet  the  de- 
mand for  a suitable  exercise  for  Flag 
Raisings  It  contains  the  most  patri- 
otic utterances  that  have  ever  come 
from  the  lips  of  American  Patriots, 
Flag  Exercises,  and  Music  relating  to 
the  Flag  (words  and  music  all  familiar 
tunes).  PRICE  10  Ct.XTS. 

\\  e supply  Flags  of  the  best  quality 
(prepaid)  as  low  as  any  responsible 
house , and  give  a copy  of  this  hook 
free.  If  you  do  not  already  possess 
this  hook,  get  one  without  delay.  You 
will  never  regret  it. 

J.  K.  lUJfDY, 

32S  W.  Adams  St.,  Taylorville,  111. 


AMD  H9W  72  THEM 

We  desire  an  intelligent  lady  or  gentleman  solicitor  in  each  township 
in  this  county  to  sell  by  subscription  the  above  entitled  work.  This  is  the 
only  Family  Medical  Work  ever  published  which  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  people  and  consequently  it  sells  at  sight. 
We  guarantee  our  agents  exclusive  territory.  If  you  wish  to  engage  in  a business  which 
will  pay  you  from  $100.00  to  $200.00  a month,  write  to  us  at  once  for  particulars  before  the 
best  territory  is  engaged. 

HBNCKEL  & CO, 

265-269  Dearborn  St.,  - - CHICAGO,  ILL. 

..  t.  ..„  _ u Or  DOMINION  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Mention  “The  School  News.  SEATTLE  WASH. 
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THE  CHICAGO  FIRE. 

A Cycloramic  scene  of  this  un- 
paralled  historic  event  is  now  on 
exhibition  on  Michigan  avenue,  be- 
tween Madison  and  Monroe  streets, 
Chicago.  The  scene  represents  Chi- 
cago upon  the  morning  of  Monday, 
Oct.  9,  1871,  as  viewed  from  an  ele- 
vated position  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Dearborn.  The  South  side  of  the 
city  principally  in  ruins,  the  bridges 
burning,  and  the  North  side  wrap- 
ped in  flames,  while  the  thousands 


of  helpless  and  homeless,  in  a mad, 
furious  rush,  are  seeking  safety  in 
flight. 

Howard  H.  Gross,  manager,  who 
used  to  be  with  the  well-known  firm 
of  A.  H.  Andrews  & Co.,  conceived 
the  idea  of  placing  Chicago’s  great- 
est calamity  (?)  before  the  world  in 
the  shape  of  a cycloramic  picture, 
and  thus  tell  the  awful  story  of  that 
great  day  with  truth  and  eloquence 
not  given  to  tongue  or  pen. 


EXCURSION  TO  SARATOGA,  X.  Y., 
AJfD  RETERJf. 

On  account  of  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  Ohio  & Mis- 
sissippi Ry.  will  sell  tickets  from  all 
points  on  its  line  to  Saratoga,  N. 
Y.,  and  return,  at  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip. 

Tickets  good  going  July  5th  to 
13th,  inclusive,  and  returning  until 
September  15th,  1892 

For  tickets,  rates,  and  informa- 
tion, call  on  or  address  O.  & M.  local 
agents,  or  C.  G.  Jones. 

Dist.  Pass’r  Agent,  Vincennes,  Ind. 


aCHOOI,  CHRODIO  REWARD  CARDS 

t PVser  800  neA  pretty  designs  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  Scenes,  Views* 
ufrrttS°A n frn Vases,  Shields,  Juveniles,  Easels,  Ships! 

Prices  for  ia  t oerfll‘fS’^?a-ll0u)nS’ oCrescellts’  -Anchors,  etc. 
prices  for  12  cards,  size  3x4*4  inches  8c;— 3Ux5*4  ]2c;— 3 %xo% 

embossed  15c; — 454x614  embossed  20c;—  554x7)4  embossed  35c  All 
ofe£eh^hircm°  reward  and  gift  cards  no  two  alike.  Price  list 
of  School  Supplies,  Plain,  Embossed,  Frosted,  Silk-Fringed 
Sneal?er?emamcSif«  (^rds’  Reward,  Gift  and  Teachers’  Books! 
riwo ,iD  ^rV°gue.iS’  RePorts,  Aids,  and  few  samples  chromo 
Address  glA  ca[ds  tree-  £11  postpaid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken. 
Address,  A.  J.  FOUCH  & CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


Williams  & Rogers’  Publications. 
The  Only  Complete  Series  Published. 


New  Complete  Book-keeping,  - - $2.50 

New  Book-keeping,  - - - - 2 00 

New  Introductive  Book-keeping,  - 1.25 

First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping,  - - .75 

Civil  Government  of  United  States,  - 1.50 

Practical  Grammar  and  Correspondence,  .75 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  complete  edition,  2.00 
Business  Arithmetic,  Shorter  Course,  - 1.25 

Commercial  Law,  complete  edition,  2.00 
Business  Law,  shorter  course,  - - 1 25 

Pen-written  Copies  (Reproduced),  - - 1.00 

“ “ “ Abridged  Edition,  - .50 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling,  - - - .30 


Sample  copies  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to 
teachers  at  one-half  the  retail  price  as  above. 

Specimen  pages  of  the  books,  samples  of  the 
blank  books,  business  forms,  imitation  money, 
etc.,  and  catalogue  giving  wholesale  prices,  in- 
troduction rates,  and  one  thousand  testimoni- 
als sent  free  to  teachers  on  application.  Ad- 
dress, WILLIAMS  & ROGERS,  Publishers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A College  of  Engineering. 
Well-endowed,  well-equipped.  Courses  in  Me- 
chanical, Electrical,  Civil  Engineering  and 
Chemistry.  Extensive  Machine  Shops,  Labo- 
ratories, Drawing  Rooms,  Library.  Expenses 
low.  Address  H.  T.  EDDY,  Pres. 


•^School  Furniture  and  Supplies.-^- 


DOES 


YOUR 


SCHOOL 


NEED 


Furniture,  Blackboards, 

DICNIONARY,  MAPS, 

Cliarts  or  Globes? 

Write  me  for  Terms.  I can  and  will  furnish 
any  of  these  on  better  terms  than  any  one 
who  handles  them  in  small  quantities.  Address 
R.  F.  DAVIDSON,  Decatur,  111. 


Higher  Salaries 

Can  always  be  secured  by 
those  teachers  who  post  them- 
selves upon  the  methods  of 
the  masters  in  their  profes- 
sion. I take  pleasure  in  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing helpful  books : 
NOTICE! 

Outlines  of  U.  S.  History. 

Price  25  cts;  special  15  cts. 
Rigdon’s  Analysis  of  the  Eng- 
lish Sentence.  Price  75  cts; 
special  60  cts. 

Patteiygill’s  Special-Day  Ex- 
ercises, 25  cts. 

Trainer’s  How  to  Study  and 
Teach  U.  S.  History,  $1.00. 
Putnam’s  Primer  of  Pedago- 
gy, 25  cts. 

Pattengill’s  Thousand  Graded 
Memory  Gems,  25  cts. 
Rigdon’s  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Sentence,  75  cts. 

Hull’s  Free-hand  Drawing — 
185  designs,  25  cts. 

Hewitt’s  Civil  Government  of 
the  U.  S.,  25  cts. 

Tip-top  Pieces  for  the  Little 
Polks,  25  cts. 

Primary  Speaker  for  1st  and 
2d  Grades,  25  cts. 

Merry  Melodies  (words  and 
music),  15  cts ; per  doz.  $1.50. 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  25  cts. 
Black  Beauty,  the  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  of  the  horse. 
Over  549,000  sold;  15  cts. 
Sketch  Book,  25  cts. 

C.  M.  Parker,  j 

Publisher, 
Taylorville,  111. 


WASHBURN 

* Guitars,  Mandolins  & Zithers 

in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  are 
the  best  in  the  world.  War- 
ranted to  wear  In  any  climate. 
Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  souvenir  cat- 
alogue with  portraits  of  famous 
artists  will  be  Mailed  FREE. 

LYON  & HEALY,  CHICAGO. 


MUCH  INFORMATION  FROM  A STUDY  OF  THIS  MAP  OF  THE 


VESTIBULE  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

of  Through  Coaches,  Sleepers,  Free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars  daily  between  CHI 
CAGO,  DES  MOINES,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  and 
OMAHA,  and  between  CHICAGO  and  DENVER 
COLORADO  SPRINGS  and  PUEBLO  via  St 
Joseph,  or  Kansas  City  and  Topeka. 

S.  ST.  JOHN,  JOHN  SEBASTIAN. 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen’l  Tkt.  & Pass.  Agt., 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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From  the  reports  of  agents,  received  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  the  indications  are  that  The 
School  News  subscription  list  will  be  larger  than 
ever  before.  The  editor  wishes  to  thank  the  laro-e 
number  of  county  superintendents  as  well  as  the 
thousands  of  teachers  who  have  done  so  much  to  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  this  journal.  We  shall  try 
to  make  The  News  worthy  of  every  word  that  has 
been  said  in  its  favor. 


The  geography  of  the  seventh  year’s  work,  as 
outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study,  is  very  important 
but  somewhat  difficult  to  teach,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  text  books  generally  used  in  rural  schools  give  but 
little  physical  and  mathematical  geography.  This 
work  will  receive  special  attention  in  this  journal  dur- 
ing the  coming  school  year.  See  September,  or  first 
month’s  work,  on  pages  20,  21,  and  22  of  this  num- 
ber. During  the  past  two  years  The  School  News 
has  been  furnished  to  pupils  at  a special  club-rate 
and  as  a result  lists  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  sub- 
scriptions have  been  sent  in  from  many  schools.  The 
net  rate  to  pupils  the  coming  year,  in  clubs  of  five  or 
more,  will  be  75  cents  per  year,  40  cents  for  six  months 
or  25  cents  for  three  months.  Send  your  order  for 
the  September  number  early,  as  the  entire  edition  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  copies  mav  be  exhausted 
soon. 


HAIL  COLUMBIA  ,Wm  be  sungfro.m  theAt- 

— L UU«-UI»IDIn  lantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  Columbian 
Day,  October  21,  1892.  The  pupils  of  every  school 
throughout  the  land  should  know  the  history  of  this 
national  song.  When  was  it  written ? By  whomi 
For  what  purpose  f Pupils  who  know  its  history  will 
sing  it  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  for  they  will  see  that 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  create  a universal 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  America  that  would  be  above 
party  strife.  This  national  poem,  with  its  history,  a 
biographical  sketch  of  its  author,  and  suggestive  ex- 
ercise on  how  to  teach  it  as  a reading  lesson,  is  put  up 
in  a neat  eight  page  booklet;  and  may  be  secured  in 
quantities  of  five  or  more  copies  at  one  cent  per  copy 
prepaid.  Suitable  for  supplementary  reading.  Order 
enough  for  your  entire  school.  Address 

C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  HI. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111. 

“The  History  of  the  World,”  very  sagely  remarked 
the  author  and  statesman,  Karl  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, “is  not  intelligible  apart  from  the  Government 
of  the  World.” 

“Every  institution,”  says  Fiske,  “is  the  outgrowth 
of  experiences.”  As  free  American  citizens  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  live  under  not  fewer  than  five  distinct 
institutions  termed  governments.  W e may  be  a mem- 
ber of  a school  district;  belong  to  a civil  township; 
reside  within  the  corporate  limits  of  a village  or  a city; 
be  subject  to  state,  likewise  federal,  jurisdiction. 
Further,  we  are  or  have  been  connected  with  a fam- 
ily, which,  of  all  the  institutions  of  government,  is 
admittedly  the  oldest,  Each  of  these  governmental 
forms  performs  separate,  special  work  for  our  good, 
and  all  are  more  or  less  closely  connected. 

Our  government  is  constantly  undergoing  changes, 
and  assuming  new  forms.  Such  changes  come  not  of 
themselves  but  are  the  result  of  political  differences, 
often  of  party  compromise. 

To  know  something  of  our  institutions  in  their 
present  state, — of  offices,  officers,  and  official  duties,  is 
well;  but  with  this  knowledge  to  look  beyond  to  the 
origin  of  these  existing  conditions;  to  study  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  have  been  evolved,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  still  better. 

The  selection  of  Fiske’s  Civil  Government  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle  as 
one  of  the  required  text-books  certainly  reflects  much 
credit  upon  that  body  and  has  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  every  intelligent  student  of  our  civil  and 
political  history. 

This  work,  as  those  who  have  perused  its  pages 
well  know,  treats  extensively  of  our  local  government 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  same.  To  review  some  of  the  leading  facts  of 
the  text,  supplementing  them  at  times  with  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  other  reliable  sources,  stirring  up 
the  pure  mind  of  the  reader  by  way  of  remembrance, 
or  inciting  to  a desire  for  a broader  knowledge  of  a 
very  fruitful,  and  to  the  writer  a very  delightful,  sub- 
ject is  the  intent  of  this  article. 

Local  self-government  is  very  aptly  defined  as 
“That  system  of  government  under  which  the  greatest 
number  of  minds,  knowing  the  most,  and  having  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  knowing  it,  about  the  special 
matter  in  hand,  and  having  the  greatest  interest  in 
its  well-working,  have  the  management  of  it,  or  the 
control  over  it.” 

In  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  long 
ere  the  town  or  the  township  in  its  present  perfection 
had  an  existence,  the  ecclesia  and  the  comitia,  open 
air  gatherings  of  the  people  in  the  agora  and  the 
forum , were  familiar  forms  of  government  by  popular 
assemblies, — in  short,  pure  democracies  exerting  even 
greater  power  than  the  Hew  England  town-meeting, 
because  there  existed  no  higher  power  to  which  they 
owed  allegiance. 

Indeed,  we  must  look  beyond  the  days  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  beyond  the  building  of  streets  and  the 
fencing  of  fields,  for  the  first  principles  of  a popular 
government.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  world’s 


history  men  wandered  about  the  earth  hunting  and 
fishing.  Family  groups  in  these  primitive  ages  were 
known  as  clans , having  usually  a head  man  or  chief 
who  executed  the  few  rude  laws  enacted  by  the 
people. 

In  time,  as  instance  the  case  of  our  early  Ger- 
man ancestors,  the  people  grew  tired  of  a nomadic 
life  and  settled  in  clusters  about  a spring  or  along  the 
banks  of  a flowing  stream.  Here  they  built  rude  hab- 
itations, drank  from  the  same  waters,  pastured  their 
herds  in  a common  field,  and  cut  their  wood  from  a 
common  forest.  Around  some  sacred  tree  they  held 
frequent  meetings,  at  which  affairs  of  common  inter- 
est were  discussed.  Around  a group  of  houses,  for 
the  purpose  of  self-defense,  they  planted  a hedge,  or 
constructed  a ditch,  and  called  it  a tun;  the  ditch, 
together  'with  the  fields  and  pastures  surrounding  it, 
they  termed  a tun-scipe  (township).  This  idea  of  local 
government  was  transplanted  to  English  soil,  the 
name  tun  ascribed  to  the  earliest  settlements,  and 
tungemot  to  the  gatherings  of  the  people.  The  tun- 
gemot  (town-meeting)  enacted  by-laws  (town- laws), 
and  transacted  other  important  business.  Officers 
were  at  first  doubtless  chosen  directly  by  the  people, 
but  after  the  Horman  conquest  they  were  gradually 
superseded  by  the  stewards  and  bailiffs  of  the  great 
lords  who  assumed  jurisdiction,  although  it  has  been 
presumed  that  the  people  retained  the  semblance  at 
least  of  self-government. 

The  Christianizing  of  the  English  gave  rise  to 
local  churches,  and  districts  called  parishes  were  as- 
signed to  the  direction  of  priests.  These  parishes 
generally  coincided  in  boundary  with  the  town,  or 
sometimes  with  a group  of  two  or  more  towns,  the 
district  being  sometimes  known  as  the  town,  some- 
times as  the  parish. 

The  people  who  settled  our  own  Hew  England 
had  grown  up  under  the  conditions  above  described; 
had  known  the  freedom  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
privileges;  had  chafed  and  fretted  at  restrictions  that 
later  had  come  to  be  imposed,  and  finally  determined  , 
to  seek  a home  where  the  right  of  self-government 
should  continue  inviolable.  Cognizant  of  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  accrue,  the  Hew  England  colonists 
obtained  from  the  King  a charter  permitting  the  free- 
dom of  self-government  without  the  restrictions  of 
centralized  power  that  had  hitherto  held  it  in  check. 

It  was  religious  rather  than  civil  liberty  that  our 
Hew  England  forefathers  sought  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Hew  World,  hence  they  came  often  as  a congre- 
gation, led  by  their  favorite  minister,  and  settled  in 
little  groups,  selecting  some  convenient  locality  where 
they  might  build  their  houses  close  together  for  the 
double  purpose  of  protection  against  the  savages  and 
of  attending  the  same  church.  To  these  patches  of  land, 
often  very  irregular  in  shape  and  generally  small  of 
area,  was  given  the  name  of  town  or  township.  The 
church  was  centrally  located,  and  here  the  male  pop- 
ulation often  met  to  discuss  church  affairs  and  per- 
fect methods  of  church  government.  From  such 
gatherings  the  church  was  often  called  a “meeting- 
house,” a name  not  unfamiliar  to  many  of  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  present  day.  From  the  considera- 
tion of  church  affairs  it  was  but  a step  to  those  of  a 
secular  nature  pertaining  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  town.  Civil  officers,  few  in  number  at 
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first,  were  chosen,  taxes  voted,  appropriations  made 
for  public  purposes,  and  measures  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral good  frequently  discussed.  Thus  originated  the 
town  meeting  and  town  government  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  beginning  the  colonies  held  monthly  meet- 
ings at  which  they  discussed  all  the  affairs  of  the 
community  and  sought  directly  to  transact  all  public 
business,  but  finding  this  a cumbrous  plan,  they  chose 
“Selectmen”  to  administer  affairs  and  continued  the 
assemblies  as  annual  meetings.  To  the  selectmen 
was  delegated  the  management  of  public  business, 
subject  to  the  direction  and  approval  of  the  legal 
voters  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  more  important  du- 
ties of  the  executive  magistrates,  as  the  selectmen 
may  be  termed,  consisted  in  the  calling  of  public  meet- 
ings,  the  laying  out  of  public  highways,  the  impanel- 
ing of  juries,  the  granting  of  licenses,  the  direction 
of  tax  assessments,  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  The 
Xew  England  town  is  a legal  corporation  and  the 
selectmen  are  made  the  proper  persons  to  listen  to 
complaints,  to  prosecute  offenders,  and  to  defend  the 
people’s  interests  at  common  law. 


and  have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  inventions 
ever  devised  by  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self- 
government,  and  for  its  preservation.  * * * * 

As  Cato  concluded  every  speech  with  1 Delenda  est 
Carthago ,’  so  do  I every  opinion  with  the  injunction, 
divide  the  county  into  wards.’  ” 

This  town  organization  remained  strong  and  close, 
and  though  later  the  numerous  towns  were  formed 
into  counties,  and  the  counties  into  states,  the  towns 
remained  rural  communities,  held  their  ground,  and 
to  the  present  form  the  true  unit  of  political  life,  “the 
solid  foundation,”  says  James  Bryce  in  his  “American 
Commonwealth,”  “of  that  well-compacted  structure 
of  self  government  which  English  philosophers  have 
admired  and  the  new  states  of  the  West  have  sought 
to  reproduce.”  ~ 

(Continued  in  October  Number.) 
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A “Town  Clerk”  keeps  all  records  of  transactions 
at  the  town  meetings;  registers  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths;  issues  certificates  to  persons  having  previ- 
ously declared  their  intention  to  marry;  and  keeps  on 
record  descriptions  and  boundaries  of  public  roads. 

A “Treasurer”  receives  and  pays  out  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  town.  “Constables”  serve  warrants 
and  writs,  pursue  and  arrest  criminals,  summon  ju- 
rors, sell  at  auction  property  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  when  no  property  can  be  found  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed he  is  not  acting  in  good  faith,  the  offender  may 
be  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the  hands  of  said  con- 
stables until  the  taxes  and  costs  are  paid  or  he  is  oth- 
erwise legally  released. 


TV  hen  the  town  is  large  and  the  duties  of  the 
selectmen  would  become  too  numerous,  assessors  are 
chosen  to  prepare  tax  lists,  overseers  of  the  poor  have 
the  care  of  paupers,  and  school  committeemen  con- 
duct educational  affairs.  Surveyors  of  highways 
field-drivers  and  pound-keepers,  fence-viewers  sur- 
veyors of  lumber,  measurers  of  wood,  and  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures  are  also  sometimes  chosen. 


The  original  founders  of  the  New  England  sys- 
tem were  men  of  hard  sense;  somebody  must  do  cer- 
tain things,  so  they  selected  men  of  ability  for  even 
menial  services,  and  it  is  a notable  and  praiseworthy 
tact  that  their  patriotism  prompted  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  incumbent  duties.  As  Epaminondas,  the 
brave  general  and  pure-hearted  Theban  statesman, 
when  elected  by  his  enemies  public  scavenger, 
accepted  the  office  and  executed  its  duties  so  efficiently 
as  to  baffle  the  malice  of  his  foes,  so  it  is  recorded 
that  our  own  essayist,  poet,  and  philosopher,  the  late 
Kalph  T\  aido  Emerson,  accepted  the  office  of  hogreeve 
and  faithfully  escorted  the  straying  porkers  to  the 
public  pound. 

So  impressed  with  the  matter  of  fact  wav  of 
managing  the  civil  affairs  of  the  New  England  town 
Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  States’ 
tight  s system,  that  he  most  earnestly  desired  to  see 
ite  workings  transplanted  to  his  own  Virginia,  and 
early  wrote,  “Those  wards  called  townships  in  New 
England  are  the  vital  principle  of  these  governments, 


The  following  proclamation  was  issued  July  21, 
by  the  President: 

Whereas,  By  a joint  resolution  approved  June 
29,  1892,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  “That  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed states  be  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  a procla- 
mation recommending  to  the  people  the  observance 
in  all  their  localities  of  the  four- hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America,  on  the  21st  day  of 
October,  1892,  by  public  demonstration  and  by  suita- 
ble  exercises  in  their  public  schools  and  other  places 
of  assembly.” 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  pursuance  of  the 
aforesaid  joint  resolution,  do  hereby  appoint  Friday, 
October  21,  1892,  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  by  Columbus,  as  a general 
holiday  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  On  that 
day  let  the  people,  so  far  as  possible,  cease  all  toil  and 
devote  themselves  to  such  exercises  as  may  best  ex- 
press honor  to  the  discoverer  and  their  appreciation 
of  the  great  achievements  of  the  four  completed  cen- 
turies of  American  life. 

Columbus  stood,  in  his  age,  as  the  pioneer  of 
progress  and  enlightenment.  The  system  of  universal 
education  is,  in  our  age,  the  most  prominent  and  sal- 
utary feature  of  the  spirit  of  enlightenment,  and  it  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  schools  be  made  by 
the  people  the  center  of  the  day’s  demonstration.  Let 
the  national  flag  float  over  every  school- house  in  the 
country,  and  the  exercises  be  such  as  shall  impress 
upon  our  youth  the  patriotic  duties  of  American  citi- 
zens. In  the  churches  and  other  places  of  assembly 
of  the  people,  let  there  be  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
Divine  Providence  for  the  devout  faith  of  the  dis- 
coverer, and  the  divine  care  and  guidance  which  has 
directed  our  history  and  so  abundantly  blessed  our 
people.  Benj.  Harrison. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  date  of 
the  celebration  has  been  changed  from  October  12  to 
October  21.  This  is  simplv  a change  from  the  Old 
Style  to  the  New.  It  is  better  for  the  schools,  for  it 
gives  a little  more  time. 
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THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 

Within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  many  teach- 
ers and  pupils  will  meet  for  the  first  time.  The  im- 
pressions received  by  pupils  about  the  new  teacher 
the  first  day  will,  in  many  cases,  determine  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  school.  “ Well  begun  is  half  done"  is 
especially  true  of  a new  teacher  in  a school.  The 
teacher  should  make  special  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  first  day,  giving  careful  attention  to  all  the 
details.  He  who  waits  until  the  morning  of  opening 
his  school  to  begin  to  plan  the  work  deserves  nothing 
but  failure. 

The  following  suggestions  apply  especially  to 
teachers  of  country  schools,  but  some  of  them  may 
assist  teachers  of  village  and  city  schools. 

Preparation  for  the  First  Day. 

1.  Some  days  before  the  opening  of  the  school, 
visit  the  school-house  and  see  that  it  is  put  in  order 
in  the  following  particulars: 

(a)  See  that  the  floor  is  well  swept  and  desks 
dusted. 

(b)  See  that  one  or  more  good  brooms  are  fur- 
nished, also  a duster,  dust- pan,  and  sprinkler. 

(c)  If  there  is  a well  on  the  school  grounds,  see 
that  it  is  clean  and  the  pump  in  working  order. 

(d)  If  drinking  water  is  to  be  carried  from  a dis- 
tance, see  that  a suitable  bucket  is  provided,  and  that 
drinking  cups  are  on  hand.  It  may  be  that  the  bucket 
used  last  year  is  ready  to  fall  to  staves,  and  will  re- 
quire soaking  before  it  can  be  used.  The  weather 
will  be  warm  at  the  opening  of  school  and  pupils  will 
suffer  with  thirst  if  not  provided  with  drinking  water. 

(e)  If  the  yard  is  grown  up  in  weeds,  see  that 
they  are  cut  down,  especially  along  the  paths  to  the 
well,  outbuildings,  etc, 

(f)  See  that  the  windows  are  fixed  so  that  they 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  easily,  so  that  the  house  may 
be  thoroughly  ventilated  the  first  day. 

(g)  See  that  the  blackboards  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, as  they  will  be  needed  the  first  morning  of 
school. 

(h)  See  that  there  is  a box  of  crayon  on  hand; 
there  is  no  time  that  it  will  be  more  needed  than  the 
first  day,  and  unless  the  teacher  looks  after  it,  direct- 
ors may  not  think  of  it.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  school  directors  to  look  after  these  things,  but  in 
many  districts  they  will  be  neglected  unless  the  teacher 
looks  after  them.  By  looking  after  the  details  of  the 
work  the  teacher  will  convince  directors  that  he  earn- 
estly desires  to  make  a success  of  the  school. 

2.  If  a classification  record  has  been  kept  in  the 
school,  secure  it  and  drill  on  pronunciation  of  names 
of  pupils,  having  some  one  who  is  familiar  with 
names  correct  any  error  in  pronunciation. 

3.  If  no  record  has  been  kept,  secure  a list  of 
names  of  pupils  from  some  one  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  drill  on  correct  pronunciation.  This  is  es- 
sential, and  will  aid  you  in  learning  names  of  pupils. 

4.  Learn  what  you  can  from  the  record  or  other- 
wise of  the  classification  of  the  school. 

5.  Secure,  if  possible,  the  program  of  the  preced- 
ing term  and  study  it.  In  most  cases  it  is  well  to 
make  no  radical  changes  in  program  at  beginning. 

6.  Learn  the  names  of  the  text-books  used  in  the 


school,  and  about  what  classes  there  will  be,  and  their 
advancement. 

7.  At  least  two  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
school,  look  through  the  text-books  used,  and  select  a 
set  of  easy  and  interesting  lessons  for  the  first  day. 
Look  over  them  carefully,  make  a memorandum  of 
them  in  a note-book  with  any  important  points  that 
you  wish  brought  out  in  connection  with  each  lesson. 

8.  Be  at  the  school-house  early  the  first  morn- 
ing— at  least  one  hour  before  the  time  of  opening. 

9.  Make  out  a program  of  the  day’s  work  and 
write  it  neatly  upon  the  blackboard,  where  all  may 
see  it. 

10.  Before  the  time  of  opening,  write  upon  the 
blackboard  the  lesson  for  each  class  that  is  to  be 
studied  first,  giving  the  page  on  which  the  lesson  is 
to  be  found  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  it;  thus: 

Fifth  Reader  Class. — Study  '■'■The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner,"  page  37  of  your  reader.  Copy  the  first 
stanza  on  your  slate;  write  in  a column  all  the  words 
of  the  selection  that  contain  three  syllables. 

Fourth  Reader  Class.—  Study  "Hail  Colum- 
bia," page  43  of  your  reader.  Copy  the  last  stanza; 
write  in  a column  all  the  words  of  the  selection  that 
end  in  “y." 

Third  Reader  Class.— Study  “ The  Spider  and 
the  Fly,"  page  24  of  your  reader.  Copy  the  third 
stanza  ; write  in  a column  all  the  words  of  the  selec- 
tion that  end  in  “ iny ." 

Second  Reader  Class. — Study  Maud  and  the 
Cricket,"  page  17  of  your  reader.  Copy  the  first  two 
stanzas;  write  in  a column  all  words  of  the  selection 
that  begin  with  “a.” 

11.  As  pupils  come  in,  greet  them  pleasantly  but 
not  with  affectation. 

12.  Open  school  exactly  on  time  the  first  morn- 
ing and  every  other  morning  during  the  term. 

13.  If  a hand-bell  is  used  for  calling  pupils  to 
order,  tap  it  but  a few  times.  A single  tap  means 
come  now,  prolonged  ringing  means  come  when  you 
get  ready. 

14.  Do  not  say  a word  after  the  signal  is  given, 
until  every  pupil  is  seated  and  ready  to  listen.  If 
some  boy  is  slow  about  becoming  quiet,  give  him  an 
earnest  look  but  do  not  open  your  mouth  until  every 
one  is  quiet.  This  is  essential. 

15.  Let  your  opening  address  be  short  and  pleas- 
ant. Do  not  talk  much. 

16.  Have  strips  of  paper  in  readiness  to  enroll 
pupils.  The  following  form  is  convenient: 


Number  29. 

Remember  above  number  as  it  will  be 
your  number  during  the  term. 

Name 

Age  


The  teacher  puts  the  numbers  on  the  strips  be- 
forehand with  red  ink,  beginning  with  one  and  going 
as  high  as  the  probable  number  in  the  school.  Be 
careful  to  distribute  them  in  order,  beginning  with  1. 
Have  a few  extra  lead  pencils  at  hand  for  pupils  who 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOF. 


are  not  supplied.  The  enrollment  may  be  made  in 
three  minutes.  Pupils  who  are  unable  to  write  their 
names  may  retain  the  enrollment  paper  until  the 
teacher  has  time  to  call  on  them  and  take  their  names. 

17.  As  soon  as  the  enrollment  has  been  made, 
spend  a moment  in  explaining  the  program,  already 
written  in  a conspicuous  place. 

18.  Then  call  attention  to  the  assigning  of  the 
first  lesson  on  the  blackboard.  The  fifth  reader  class 
will  at  once  begin  the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  and 
so  with  other  classes,  except  the  very  primary  pupils, 
who  may  be  called  to  recite  and  an  oral  lesson  given 
them. 

19.  Ten  minutes  after  the  opening  the  first  morn- 
ing, the  teacher  looks  over  the  school-room  and  sees 
everybody  pleasantly  and  earnestly  engaged  in  study. 
What  a glorious  pedagogical  sight!  How  unlike  the 
schools  of  our  youth! 

20.  At  the  close  of  the  first  recitation  of  each 
class  the  teacher  assigns  the  lesson  of  the  next  day; 
and  also  the  lesson  in  the  next  branch  to  be  studied 
that  day,  referring  to  the  memorandum  of  the  day’s 
work  previously  made,  and  the  work  moves  right 
along  from  beginning  with  order  and  system.  The 
first  day’s  work  is  a pleasure  to  the  teacher  and  an 
inspiration  to  pupils  Long  before  the  close  of  the 
first  day,  the  girls  and  boys  realize  that  they  have  an 
instructor  who  knows  something  about  the  work  of 
teaching,  a teacher  who  has  given  some  study  to  the 
details  of  the  work,  and  that  evening  words  of  praise 
will  be  spoken  of  that  teacher  in  many  homes.  An 
impression  has  been  made  in  the  school  and  in  the 
community  that  will  be  of  lasting  value  to  the  earnest 
conscientious  teacher. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


As  nearly  all  the  forms  of  this  issue  of  The 
School  News  had  closed  before  the  Southern  Illinois 
Teachers  Association  held  its  session  at  East  St. 
Louis,  Aug.  23,  24,  and  25,  we  have  but  little  space 
to  devote  to  it  this  month,  but  hope  to  publish  some 
of  the  excellent  papers  in  the  near  future.  However 
we  want  to  say  most  emphatically  that  this  meeting 
was  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  most  enjoyable 
ever  held  by  the  Association.  Never  were  teachers 
more  royally  entertained.  The  executive  committee, 
the  teachers  of  East  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
of  that  city,  put  forth  great  efforts  to  make  the  meet- 
ing a success,  and  their  exertions  were  crowned  with 
success.  The  success  of  this  meeting  was  due  largely 
to  the  well-directed  and  untiring  efforts  of  Chas  L. 
Manners  of  the  East  St.  Louis  High  School,  and  the 
Association  did  the  right  thing  in  making  Mr.  Manners 
its  next  president.  Never  before  were  so  many  good 
things  said  of  our  State  Course  of  Study  as  were  given 
unng  the  half  day  session  allotted  to  a discussion  of 
its  merits  and  defects.  Southern  Illinois  is  in  favor 

an/  <il>U^e  ?-f  Study  for  countl7  schools,  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  The  meeting  closed  with  a most 
enjoyable  steamboat  excursion  up  the  Mississippi  to 

SiikT?*!  .off  the  Missouri.  Next  year  the  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Effingham. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  GRADING  THE 
COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


All  organization  and  system  presume  intelligence. 
So  it  will  be  with  this.  First,  and  above  all,  is  the 
county  superintendent.  Unless  he  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest  and  determined,  unless  he  is  well  informed  in 
the  plan  of  grading  the  schools,  and  unless  he  makes 
i very  prominent  in  his  appeals  and  instructions  to 
teachers,  nothing  of  much  importance  is  likely  to 
come  of  this  effort.  Neither  teachers  nor  people  will 
see  more  in  it  than  the  superintendent  sees,  and 
without  encouragement,  the  best  teachers  will  make 
no  permanent  progress  in  this  direction.— State  Supt 
Kiehle  %n  Minnesota  Common  School  Manual 


MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 


Almost  any  teacher  can  introduce  music  into  his 
school;  because  if  he  cannot  sing,  he  will  always  find 
that  it  will  only  require  a little  encouragement  to  in- 
duce the  scholars  to  undertake  to  conduct  it  them- 
selves. It  will  consume  but  very  little  time,  and  it  is 
always  that  time  which,  if  not  employed  in  singing 
would  otherwise  be  unemployed  or  misemployed  It 
is  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  have  judiciously 
introduced  singing  into  their  schools,  that  it  is  among 
the  best  instrumentalities  for  the  promotion  of  good 

f®eJ/rng  fnd  Sood  order. — Page’s  Theory  and  Practice 
of  1 eachmg,  page  207. 


...  dusT  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  editor  of 
this  journal  returns  home  from  ten  weeks’  work  as  an 
institute  instructor.  He  wishes  to  state  that  the  next 
number  will  be  an  improvement  over  this,  both  in  the 
amount  of  practical  work  for  the  school-room  and  in 
arrangement;  although  he  thinks  no  apology  is  needed 
for  this  number.  In  order  to  get  the  journal  into  the 
mails  before  Sept.  1st  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  press 
early  even  before  copy  for  some  of  the  departments 
had  been  received.  Arrangements  for  a series  of 
practical  articles  on  vocal  music  had  been  made,  but 
at  the  time  of  going  to  press  copy  had  not  been  re- 
ceived. We  hope  to  have  this  department  begin  with 
the  next  number. 


S \ AK-SPANGLED  BANNER Should  be  rg 

— , — -mi »ii.u  m every  school 

and  by  all  patriotic  gatherings  on  Columbian  Day 
Oct.  21,  1892.  Before  singing  this  national  song’ 
know  the  history  of  its  origin.  When  was  it  written  « 
By  whom?  Under  what  circumstances?  The  person 
who  can  answer  these  questions,  can  sing  the  song 
intelligently  and  patriotically.  Prepare  your  school 
and  the  community  for  Columbian  Day  by  teaching 
the  history  and  the  meaning  of  this  national  patriotic 
poem.  The  poem  complete,  with  the  history  of  its 
origin,  a biographical  sketch  of  its  author,  and  sug- 
gestive exercises  on  how  to  teach  it  as  supplementary 
reading,  is  published  in  a neat  eight-page  booklet,  and 
costs  but  one  cent  per  copy,  prepaid,  when  ordered  in 
quantities  of  five  copies  or  more.  Order  early. 

Address  C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  111. 


The  grading  of  the  country  schools  is  no  longer  an 
untried  theory  but  a successful  success. 


6 HIGHER  COURSE  FOR  COUNTRY  AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


HIGHER  COURSE  FOR  COUNTRY  AND  VIL- 
LAGE SCHOOLS. 


By  G.  P.  Randle,  Prin.  High  School,  Litchfield,  111. 

Since  the  introduction,  by  County  Supt.  Trainer, 
of  the  Manual  and  Guide  into  the  schools  of  Macon 
county,  I have  watched  with  much  interest  the  at- 
tempt to  grade  the  country  school. 

I think  that  it  can  be  truly  said  that  in  every 
county  in  which  the  County  Superintendent  has  in- 
telligently and  energetically  taken  hold  of  the  work 
the  introduction  of  this  plan  of  gradation  has  marked 
the  commencement  of  an  era  of  unprecedented  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness  in  the  schools. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  State  Course  of  Study 
the  work  of  grading  the  schools  of  a county  is  no 
longer  an  experiment. 

_ During  the  past  year  I have  been  more  particular- 
ly interested  in  trying  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
State  Course  of  Study  by  the  school  boards  of  our 
smaller  cities,  towns,  and  villages  to  supplant  the  lit- 
tle 3 by  4 “Course  of  Study”  commonly  found  in 
schools  of  the  class  mentioned. 

The  work  so  far  as  the  first  eight  year’s  work  is 
concerned  is  certainly  superior  to  the  greater  portion 
of  these  “Catalogues,”  and  with  a uniform  high  school 
course  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Groves  our  schools  will  be 
better  prepared  to  fulfill  their  mission. 

While  the  introduction  of  this  Course  of  Study 
has  produced  such  excellent  results,  time  has  shown 
points  which  may  be  improved. 

In  one  of  the  counties  in  which  this  work  has 
been  most  earnestly  and  intelligently  directed  I have 
had  occasion  to  note  the  following:  One  pupil  has 

taken  the  final  examination  each  year  for  four  years 
and  has  made  grades  varying  from  91  to  95  per  cent. 
I do  not  mean  that  the  first  grade  was  91$  and  has 
been  improved  upon.  The  final  examination  each 
year  has  been  either  upon  the  seventh  or  eighth  year’s 
work.  And  if  he  was  examined  upon  the  eighth 
year’s  work  in  1889,  he  was  examined  upon  the 
seventh  year’s  work  in  1890,  the  eighth  in  1891,  and 
the  seventh  in  1892. 

Another  case  I have  noticed  is  that  the  pupil, 
who  took  the  highest  grade  in  the  final  examination  in 
the  eighth  year’s  work,  took  the  highest  grade  the 
next  year  in  the  seventh  year’s  work.  It  is  with  a de- 
sire to  find  a remedy  for  such  cases  that  I have  written 
this  article. 

I favor  a final  examination  which  will  include 
three  or  possibly  four  classes  viz.: 

Class  D Seventh  Year’s  Work. 

Class  C Eighth  Year’s  Work. 

Classes  A and  B on  advanced  work  to  be  sug- 
gested. c' 

I think  that  when  a pupil  has  passed  satisfactory 
central  and  final  examinations  on  any  grade  of  work, 
say  with  a standing  of  85  or  90  per  cent,  that  he 
should  become  eligible  for  the  next  higher  grade,  etc. 

Under  the  present  system  we  see  writing  in  a 
final  examination  upon  the  same  work  some  pupils 
who  are  taking  the  work  for  the  first  time,  some  for 
the  second  time,  some  for  the  third,  etc.  Such  a con- 
dition of  affairs  would  perhaps  cause  a new  pupil  to 
reason  this  way  “Well  I cannot  expect  to  win  the 
scholarship  this  year  from  so  many  who  have  taken 


the  examination  before  but  perhaps  next  year  or  the 
year  after  I will  take  it.” 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  admit  to  examination 
in  “Grade  D”  only  such  pupils  as  are  taking  the  work 
for  the  first  time  together  with  those  who  failed  to 
pass  it  the  preceding  year,  and  regulate  the  other 
grades  in  the  same  manner? 

Classes  B.  and  A.  are  intended  for  those  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  year’s;  too  many  of  whom  leave  school  simply 
because  they  do  not  care  to  go  over  precisely  the  same 
work  year  after  year.  Many  of  these  pupils  if  led  to 
pursue  a course  of  advanced  work  for  a year  or  two 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  prepare  for  some  of  our 
better  colleges. 

For  this  higher  course  the  following  is  suggested: 


NINTH  YEAR. 


First  Term. 
Algebra 

Civil  Government 
Physiology 
Grammar 
Spelling 

TENTH 

First  Term. 
Natural  Philosophy 
Zoology 

Physical  Geography 
Arithmetic 


Second  Term. 
Algebra 

Lessons  in  Business 
U.  S.  History 
Geography 
Spelling. 

YEAR. 

Second  Term. 
Natural  Philosophy 
Botany 

Physical  Geography 
Business  Arithmetic. 


I do  not  offer  objections  to  the  advanced  course 
as  given  in  the  State  Course  of  Study.  The  copies  of 
the  State  Course  which  I have  do  not  contain  the  ad- 
vanced course.  The  course  given  above  is  only  sug- 
gestive. It  is  the  plan  and  not  the  course  to  which  I 
desire  to  call  attention. 

I have  given  five  studies  for  each  term  in  the 
ninth  year,  I am  not  sure  but  that  four  would  be  bet- 
ter. 


The  studies  indicated  by  italics  are  reviews.  In 
my  judgment  too  many  of  our  “High  Schools”  courses 
provide  for  no  review  of  the  common  branches  before 
graduation. 

The  “Lessons  in  Business”  suggested  for  the 
ninth  year  would  include  the  principles  of  book-keep- 
ing, notes,  business  forms,  correspondence,  banking, 
etc,  etc. 

The  busy  teacher  in  the  country  will  want  to 
know  how  she  is  to  find  time  for  these  new  classes. 
How  many  new  classes  are  necessary? 

Let  the  County  Superintendent  announce  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  that  the  advanced  work 
will  be  upon  the  ninth  or  tenth  year’s  work  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  possible  have  your  reviews  taken 
with  the  eighth  year’s  class;  at  the  same  time  have  it 
understood  that  eighth  and  ninth  year’s  classes  are  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct  and  in  the  joint  recitations 
require  more  from  the  members  of  the  advanced  class 
than  of  the  eighth  year’s  class. 


It  is  true  boys  and  girls  do  not  come  to  school 
mainly  for  what  is  called  self  tuition,  but  for  help 
and  guidance;  nevertheless,  it  is  a good  rule  never  to 
tell  them  what  you  could  make  them  tell  you;  never 
to  do  for  them  what  they  could  do  for  themselves. 


LEARNING  TO  READ. 


LEARNING  TO  READ. 

By  F.  A.  Hildebrand,  Prin.  of  Schools,  Corning,  Ark.,  in  The  Inland 
Journal  of  Education. 

“Many  books, 

n ise  men  have  said,  are  wearisome;  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains — 

Deep- versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.” 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  average  student 
when  leaving  the  public  school  is  sadly  deficient  in 
the  rudiments  of  his  own  language,  though  perhaps, 
having  struggled  hard  with  Latin  verbs  and  delved 
into  the  intricacies  of  “Xenophon”  or  “Plato?”  Is  it 
probable  that  he  will  ever  .take  up  a volume  of  clas- 
sics or  modern  English  and  read  the  same  from  mere 
desire? 

Observation  has  taught  us  that  to  the  average 
student  classics  and  modern  literature  have  but  few 
attending  charms  and  enticing  sentences;  but  that  a 
light,  thrilling,  and  adventuresome  story,  or  a trashy, 
demoralizing  novel  is  the  boon  of  his  delight. 

Did  you  ever  observe  how  he  loves  to  plunge  into 
the  deductive  reasoning  of  mathematics  when  pur- 
suing his  course,  and  frequently  after  its  completion 
he  deliberately  allows  himself  to  fall  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  subject  and  finds  not  only  pleasure  but 
profit  in  so  doing? 

Why  is  this  propensity  so  intense,  while  his  lan- 
guage or  reading  capabilities  are  so  deficient? 

The  one  points  to  good  class  training,  the  other 
to  a lack  of  the  same. 

Teachers  are  prone  to  have  a reading  class  recite 
before  them,  and  at  the  same  time  seeing  to  other 
little  affairs.  Every  time  a verse  or  paragraph  is 
finished,  the  chronic  blurt,  “next,”  comes  from  the 
all- knowing  pedagogue,  and  up  jumps  the  inattentive 
next  eager  to  sing  off  his  part  of  the  reading 
chorus. 

Perchance,  now  and  then,  a raised  hand  bespeaks 
a mistake  in  inflection  or  position,  or  a snap  is  in- 
dicative of  too  long  a pause  at  a comma.  All  the 
time  the  majestic  manipulator  of  the  birch  is  busily 
engaged  in  the  solving  of  a problem  left  from  the 
preceding  recitation. 

And  so  on  the  class  is  conducted;  the  selection 
so  read,  and  the  next  assigned  with  the  dignity  and 
conscience  of  a New  York  politician. 

It  is  plainly  manifest  why  our  young  men  and 
ladies  detest  reading  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and  even 
Scott  and  Dickens. 

Ah!  they  have  never  learned  to  read— never  once 
did  they  have  the  benefit  of  a full  analysis  of  a read- 
mg  lesson,  portraying  noble  and  pre-eminent  thoughts 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  pure  and  elegant  English. 

A reading  recitation  to  them  was  as  a man  of 
senseless  words;  the  exalted  sentences  were  meager 
before  their  considerations— the  sublime  pathos  found 
in  the  outpourings  of  the  masters,  to  them  is  as  an 
acorn  dropped  on  the  barren  rock. 

.,  ^es>  fellow-teachers,  let  mistakes— inflection  and 
the  like— occur,  and  call  the  student’s  mind  to  the 
thought  or  subject  matter  of  the  selection  under  con- 
sideration; for  as  he  reads  it  understanding^,  the 
delivery  will  soon  be  complete.  Get  him  interested 


by  giving  short  lessons  to  the  class;  analyze  and  crit- 
icise until  the  subject-matter  is  fully  understood. 

Hay  e the  class  to  select  and  scan  the  best  thoughts 
m the  piece.  Have  them  notice  particularly  the  style 
of  language  and  deduction  of  reasoning. 

Encourage  them  by  requiring  the  substance  of 
the  piece  to  be  put  in  their  own  terms.  Have  the 
pupil  to  give  his  idea  why  the  author  has  so  stated 
some  of  the  principal  facts. 

Dwell  extensively  on  the  point  showing  the  dif- 
ference between  weak  and  strong  expressions,  por- 
traying plainly  the  strengthening  element.  Do  not 
fail  to  introduce  plenty  of  collateral  reading— an  es- 
say or  poem,— being  careful  to  criticise  and  explain 
every  doubtful  construction.  Be  sure  and  read  such 
selections  as  “The  Deserted  Village,”  by  Goldsmith, 
selections  from  Cooper  and  Bryant.  Of  course  do  not 
forget  the  Master  of  Dramas  or  the  Blind  Essayist. 

Read  “The  Raven”  and  “Gray’s  Elegy”  monthly 
for  he  who  cannot  find  solace  in  the  reading  of  such 
as  these,  is  not  fit  to  possess  a diploma  from  the  low- 
est school  in  the  land. 

Court  the  old  English  style  of  Bacon’s  day,  for 
sublime  thoughts  are  not  found  in  low,  barren  bushes 
for  optional  plucking;  but  overhang  rugged  cliffs  of 
reason,  over  which  the  aspirant  must  climb  to  be  pos- 
sessor. F 

Muses  have  written  and  birds  have  sung  of  friend- 
s ip  and  love,  but  never  has  another  man  so  com- 
pletely analyzed  the  theme  as  has  the  Blind  Essayist. 
Read  and  re-read,  study  and  ponder,  and  the  closer 
the  student  criticises  the  greater  will  be  that  looming 
up  of  exalted  thoughts  which  lie  hidden  to  the  unas 
pirmg  reader.  Yea,  thoughts  that  not  only  enrich 
his  own  mind,  but  ameliorates  him  in  the  estimation 
among  his  fellow-men;  thoughts  that  treasure  up  in 
his  soul  what  in  after  life  is  termed  genuine  polish. 

In  the  school-room  from  the  first  grade  is  the 
place  to  call  the  attention  to  this  subject  of  analysis 
of  reading.  Begin  with  the  child,  train  rigidly,  and 
we  have  reasons  to  believe  the  social  rank  of  our  na- 
tion will  rise  ecstatic  to  the  furthermost  pinnacle  of 
true  worth. 


THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


• W ? hlve’  in  fact>  to  keeP  in  view  the  general 
principle  that  every  school  ought  to  provide  in  its  own 
way  and  measure,  instruction  and  training  of  several 
different  kinds— the  practical  arts,  so  that  the  pupil 
learns  to  do  something,  as  read,  write  or  draw;  the 
real  or  specific  teaching,  so  that  the  pupil  is  made  to 
kno?v  something  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  round 
him;  the  disciplinal  or  intellectual  exercise,  whereby 
e is  helped  to  think  and  observe  and  reason;  and  the 
moral  training,  whereby  he  is  made  to  feel  rightly,  to 
be  affected  by  a right  ambition,  and  by  a sense  of  duty. 
But  in  applying  this  general  view  to  different  schools 
we  must  make  great  modifications.  Where  a school 
is  intended  tor  girls  or  for  boys,  for  young  children  or 
elder,  for  boarders  or  for  day  scholars,  must  be  first 
considered  before  we  determine  its  curriculum.  And 
after  all,  the  most  important  consideration  which  will 
differentiate  the  character  of  various  schools,  is  the 
length  of  time  which  pupils  are  likely  to  spend  in 
them.  Fitcli  s Lectures  on  Teaching. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


By  Jeannette  Davis,  Pana,  111. 

One  theme  is  agitating  wide-awake  colleges  and 
college  men  as  never  before.  The  question  of  “Uni- 
versity Extension”  is  a living  issue  of  the  present, 
with  an  unusually  practical  aim  in  view. 

The  phrase  “University  Extension”  originated  in 
England  as  far  back  as  1850,  but  the  movement  did 
not  start  until  1873,  the  real  founder  being  Hon. 
James  Stuart,  then  a member  of  Parliament. 

The  principle  that  underlies  University  Exten- 
sion is  the  recognized  need  of  bringing  the  universi- 
ties to  the  people,  since  the  people  cannot  be  brought 
in  mass  to  the  universities.  It  endeavors  thus  to 
widen  the  intelligence  and  enlarge  the  sympathies  of 
the  masses  and  to  enable  men  and  women  to  secure 
both  pleasure  and  profit  from  their  leisure  hours. 

To  those  who  are  able  to  attend  them  our  com- 
mon schools,  high  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and 
universities  offer  every  opportunity  for  an  education. 
But  the  persons  to  whom  this  privilege  is  granted  in 
any  community  forms  but  a small  fraction  of  the 
population.  The  average  child  can  attend  school  for 
only  four  or  at  most  five  full  years,  a period  hardly 
sufficient  to  make  a beginning  in  the  rudiments  of  an 
education.  This  significant  fact  justifies  the  state- 
ment that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  in  large 
part  cut  off  from  any  direct  participation  in  the  higher 
branches  of  science,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  our 
advanced  institutions  of  learning  are  organized. 

The  credit  of  recognizing  and  attempting  to 
change  this  fact  is  due  to  the  English  universities. 
In  order  to  test  whether  it  were  practicable  to  utilize 
the  old  English  centers  of  learning,  a movement  was 
organized  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  “Univer- 
sity Extension;”  it  involved  the  sending  out  of  lec- 
turers and  professors  from  the  universities  to  deliver 
instructive  lectures  throughout  the  country.  From 
the  first  the  movement  was  a success  and  has  attracted 
much  attention. 

Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  some  feature  of  the  work  into  the  United 
States.  At  last  our  society  sent  their  secretary,  Mr. 
George  Henderson,  to  England  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  close  observation  of  the  work  of  London 
and  Oxford.  On  his  return  he  drew  up  a report  in 
which  was  indicated  a general  plan  of  organization. 
The  active  work  began  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  3,  1890, 
with  a course  in  chemistry.  From  the  first  the  move- 
ment proved  a success,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
season  over  twenty  lecture  centers  had  been  formed 
and  over  forty  courses  of  lectures  delivered.  Thus  in 
six  months  the  Philadelphia  movement  had  an  enroll- 
ment which  the  London  society  had  secured  only  after 
sixteen  years. 

It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  picture 
every  college  and  university  in  the  land  as  the 
center  of  a great  web  whose  threads  reach  out  into 
every  village  and  hamlet.  While  the  main  duty  of 
the  college  is  the  instruction  of  its  students,  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  adjacent  community  is  not  much 
less  important;  and  it  is  thought  of  all  other  move- 
ments this  University  Extension  teaching  is  the  most 
likely  to  accomplish  this  end.  For  by  this  means 


many  a son  or  daughter  of  toil;  many  a man  or  woman 
too  old  to  go  to  college;  many  a person  busy  in  pro- 
fessional life,  will  be  enabled  to  carry  forward  his 
self- culture  under  the  direction  of  able  teachers. 

A lecture  center  may  be  formed  in  any  commu- 
nity, in  Pana  as  well  as  Chicago.  The  lecturer  charges 
ten  dollars  per  single  lecture;  other  expenses  to  be 
met  by  the  community.  Twelve  lectures  constitute 
a term.  The  subjects  are  to  be  dictated  by  the  as- 
sembly. 

The  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  mak- 
ing special  efforts  to  popularize  this  movement.  In 
Indiana  members  of  the  faculty  are  sent  to  all  points 
where  schools  or  assemblies  have  been  regularly 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  instructive  lec- 
tures. In  Illinois  the  movement  at  Chicago  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Prof.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  from  the 
Cambridge  University,  England,  and  under  his  lead- 
ership will  surely  prosper. 

At  the  close  of  every  term  of  lectures  an  exami- 
nation is  held  and  a certificate  given  to  those  who 
successfully  pass  the  examination.  The  universities 
of  Illinois  have  also  made  provisions,  that  where  de- 
sired, lectures  shall  be  delivered  in  teachers’  institutes 
during  the  summer  months. 

This  educational  movement  as  well  as  every  other 
meets  with  the  opposition  of  a certain  class  of  per- 
sons called  by  the  movement  educational  pharisees. 
They  regard  education  as  aristocratic,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  college  graduate,  and  every  attempt 
to  make  it  democratic  or  popular  meets  with  their 
opposition.  They  do  not  allow  that  any  one  is  edu- 
cated unless  he  is  educated  just  in  the  way  they  were. 
They  do  not  believe  in  any  self-educated  man.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  present  United  States 
school  commissioner— the  man  who  is  recognized  by 
right  as  the  philosopher  of  education  in  this  nation, — 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  is  not  a college  graduate;  and, 
again,  that  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  first  literary  man 
of  this  nation,  W.  D.  Howells,  never  attended  College. 
These  men  give  evidence,  by  what  they  do,  of  such  a 
degree  of  education  as  no  pharisee  ever  possessed. 
* * * * * 

The  fallacy  that  a university  is  enclosed  by  four 
walls  has  now  been  overthrown;  she  is  becoming  ma 
terial  and  powerful,  earnest  and  attractive,  broad  and 
popular.  The  aggressiveness  manifested  by  her  is 
highly  commendable  and  is  undoubtedly  the  opening 
wedge  into  the  stratified  layers  of  society.  It  means 
the  breaking  down  of  caste  and  the  partial  solution 
at  least  of  the  great  labor  problem  which  has  appear- 
ed so  threatening  on  our  industrial  horizon,  and  the 
near  approach  of  a better  era.  “Come,  let  us  reason 
together,”  is  a motto  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold  on 
the  banner  of  our  civilization.  Not  alone  he  who 
compasses  the  curriculum  of  a university  is  to  be  the 
intellectual  man  of  the  future.  The  earth  is  aquake 
with  the  tramp  of  on-marching  civilization.  We  have 
reached  that  stage  in  human  progress  where  the  av- 
erage man  no  longer  contents  himself  with  the  crusts 
and  crumbs  from  the  table  of  philosopher  and  scien- 
tist. He  is  awake  to  the  fact  that  he  also  has  original 
ideas;  that  research  and  investigation  are  not  bug- 
bears, and  that  he  also  may  reach  the  top  if  he  will 
but  put  forth  the  requisite  energy.  Provided  with 
the  University  Extension  opens  to  him  the  way. 
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LANGUAGE,— FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR. 

No  teacher  will  lead  his  pupils  to  get  more  out 
of  any  branch  of  study  than  he  sees  in  that  branch. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  teaching  of  language. 
Hence  the  important  question, — 

If  hat  are  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  language 
teaching  f 

1.  To  increase  the  child’s  vocabulary  and  give 
him  a ready  and  accurate  use  of  the  same. 

2.  To  train  the  child  to  see  and  to  think  method- 
ically. 

-3.  To  study  the  forms  of  words  and  their  uses. 

4.  To  correct  errors  made  by  the  child  in  the 
form  or  use  of  words. 

5.  To  express  associated  thought,  or  make  com- 
position. 

Language  has  two  forms,  oral  and  written,  and 
in  both  there  should  be  training.  A teacher  may  give 
much  attention  to  the  training  of  his  pupils  in  written 
language— to  see  that  sentences  begin  with  capital 
letters,  all  words  spelled  correctly,  correct  punctua- 
tion, neatness  of  arrangement  and  penmanship;  but 
give  little  or  no  attention  to  oral  language — pleasant 
tones  of  voice,  distinct  articulation,  correct  pronun- 
ciation, and  complete  statements.  Both  are  impor- 
tant. The  wise  teacher  will  neglect  neither. 

Training  in  Oral  Language. 

1.  By  easy-  and  natural  conversations. 

2.  By  a wise  and  judicious  correction  of  oral 
mistakes. 

3.  By  giving  the  leading  thoughts  of  what  is  read 
or  related. 

Training  in  Written  Language. 

1.  By  copying  words  and  sentences. 

2.  By  filling  blanks  in  sentences. 

3.  By  dictation. 

4.  By  reproduction. 

5.  By  making  sentences. 

6.  By  combining  sentences. 

7.  By  composition  writing. 

So  far  as  possible  the  language  work  should  be 
the  expression  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
and  should  follow  closely  the  lines  of  the  daily  Work 
m reading,  numbers,  etc. 

Before  beginning  the  year’s  work  the  teacher 
should  know  definitely  what  is  to  be  done  during  the 
year.  With  this  in  view,  he  should  carefully  read 
guagePart  °f  the  Course  of  Study  pertaining  to  lan- 

First  Year’s  Work  as  Outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study. 

( ° , T°n6  ia  correction  with  the  reading  lessons.) 

1.  Talks  about  familiar  objects. 

2.  Correction  of  common  errors  made  by  the  pupil 

3.  Good  stories  told  by  the  teacher  and  repeated 
by  the  pupil. 

4.  Three  uses  of  capital  letters. 

(a)  Beginning  of  sentences. 

(b)  Beginning  of"  proper  names. 

(c)  The  words  I and  0. 

o.  Use  the  period  and  interrogation  point  at  close 
or  sentences. 

No  random  work  should  be  done.  Some  of  above 
topics  should  be  taken  up  each  month,  and  treated  in 
a systematic  manner.  The  teacher  should  have  his 


work  well  planned,  with  a definite  purpose  in  each 
recitation. 

First  Month's  W ork. — Talks  about  familiar  ob- 
jects may  be  taken  up  this  month.  Children  like  to 
talk  about  their  pets  and  other  familiar  animals.  The 
following  list  may  be  used  during  the  first  month- 
!•  dog,  6.  hen, 

2-  cat,  7.  duck, 

3-  cow,  8.  fish, 

4.  horse,  9.  bee, 

5-  10.  canary. 

Also  the  following  list  of  playthings  and  useful 
articles:  > 

d-  doll,  g lamp, 

2.  toy  dishes,  7.  ax, 

3-  kite,  8.  saw, 

d-  ball,  9.  stove, 

■5-  top,  10.  broom. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  his  work  is 
not  to  talk  about  the  objects,  but  to  lead  the  children 
to  talk  about  them.  The  poorer  the  teacher,  the  more 
he  will  talk  and  the  less  the  children  will  be  encour- 
aged to  talk,  and  vice  versa.  These  talks  will  be  and 
should  be  informal  and  spontaneous  on  the  part  of 
the  children.  However,  the  teacher  may  direct  the 
line  of  thought  so  as  to  bring  out  the  expression  of 
certain  facts.  The  following  questions  are  suggestive: 
John’s  Dog. 

1.  What  is  your  dog’s  name? 

2.  Is  he  large  or  small? 

3.  What  is  his  color? 

4.  How  many  ears  has  he? 

5.  How  many  eyes  has  he? 

6.  How  many  feet  has  he? 

7.  How  many  toes  has  he  on  each  foot?  (This 
question  should  be  left  unanswered  until  pu- 
pils have  examined  the  dog’s  foot.) 

8.  What  animals  will  he  catch? 

9.  What  does  he  like  to  eat? 

10.  How  does  he  drink  water? 

A Lamp. 

Have  a lamp  present  so  that  pupils  may  examine 
it  and  make  specific  statements  about  it  instead  of 
statements  about  lamps  in  general. 

L Of  what  is  the  lamp  made? 

2.  Name  the  parts  of  the  lamp? 

3.  For  what  is  the  lamp  used? 

4.  What  is  burned  in  the  lamp? 

5.  What  was  used  for  giving  light  before  lamps 
came  into  use? 

6.  What  beside  oil  lamps  is  used  for  giving  light 

in  our  large  cities?  6 

The  last  two  questions  may  not  be  answered  at 
once  by  the  pupil,  but  the  teacher  should  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  give  the  answers.  Let  pupils  make  inqui- 
ries at  home,  and  thus  interest  the  parents  in  the 

Wmk  t]ie  schooL  The  twenty  topics  given  above 
will  afford  work  for  twenty  days  of  the  first  month 
and  the  earnest  teacher  will  get  some  excellent  lan- 
guage work  from  them. 


Second  Year’s  Work  as  Outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study. 

(To  be  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons.) 
1.  Conversational  lessons  about  stories  in  the 
reader. 
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2.  Reproduction  of  stories. 

3.  Singular  and  plurai  forms  of  the  nouns  given 
in  the  first  and  second  readers. 

4.  Correct  use  of  a and  an,  is  and  are,  was  and 
were,  has  and  have,  seen  and  saw,  etc.,  in  sen- 
tences. 

5.  Abbreviations  used  in  the  reader. 

6.  Use  of  the  comma  in  a series. 

7.  Use  of  the  comma  in  direct  address. 

8.  Correct  use  and  spelling  of  all  words  in  the 
first  and  second  readers  that  are  pronounced 
alike  but  differ  in  spelling  and  meaning;  as, 
here,  hear ; there,  their  ; way,  weigh,  etc. 

9.  Write  answers  to  questions  on  what  is  seen  in 
a picture. 

10.  Write  full  answers  to  direct  questions. 

11.  Insert  nouns  in  place  of  pronouns  in  reading 
lessons. 

12.  Short  compositions  about  familiar  objects. 

The  teacher  who  is  careful  to  drill  pupils  upon 

all  the  above  points  during  the  year  will  do  much  for 
his  pupils. 


First  Month's  Work. — 1.  Correct  use  of  a and  an. 
2.  Simple  compositions  about  familiar  animals.  3. 
Conversational  lessons  about  stories  in  the  reader. 
4.  Review  the  use  of  the  period  and  interrogation 
point  at  the  end  of  sentences. 

To  teach  the  correct  use  of  a and  an,  have  pupils 
bring  their  first  readers  to  school,  or  borrow  the  read- 
ers from  that  class,  and  beginning  with  the  first  les- 
son in  the  book,  read  carefully  through  the  book  and 
copy  a or  an  wherever  found  in  the  reading  lesson, 
with  the  word  or  words  immediately  following  it; 
thus : 


1.  a cat,  6.  an  old  hen, 

2.  an  ax,  7.  a nest, 

3.  a hat,  8.  a pig, 

4.  an  egg,  9.  a large  tub, 

5.  a big  sled,  10.  an  owl. 

Give  frequent  short  drills  upon  the  ready  recog- 
nition and  correct  pronunciation  of  these  words.  Also 
write  sentences  upon  the  blackboard,  to  be  copied  by 
pupils  and  blanks  filled  with  a or  an;  thus; 

1.  This  is  — new  pencil. 

2.  That  is  — old  slate. 

3.  I have  — apple  and  — pear. 

4.  I saw  — egg  in  — box. 

5.  The  man  had  — saw  and  — ax. 


Have  pupils  of  the  second  reader  write  short  com- 
positions this  month  about  the  animals  and  objects 
studied  in  the  language  work  of  the  first  reader.  The 
teacher  should  place  the  outline  on  the  blackboard  in 
the  form  of  questions  as  given  for  “John’s  Dog,” 
above,  the  pupils  writing  a statement  in  answer  to 
each  question;  thus; 

My  Dog. 

1.  My  dog’s  name  is . 

2.  He  is  very . 

3.  His  color  is . 

4.  He  has ears. 

5.  He  has eyes. 

6.  He  has feet. 

7.  He  has  — toes  on  each  front  foot,  and  — 
toes  on  each  hind  foot. 

8.  He  will  catch , , and . 

9.  He  likes  to  eat . 


10.  He  drinks  water  by —■  it  up  with  his 

tongue. 

The  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  reader  may 
recite  their  language  lessons  together,  those  of  the 
second  reader  doing  some  written  work  that  is  oral 
with  first  reader  pupils. 


NUMBERS.— FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR. 

There  are  a few  important  questions  in  reference 
to  numbers  and  methods  of  teaching  them  that  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  teacher. 

1.  What  is  number ‘i 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a figure  and  a 
number  1 Which  should  be  taught  first?  Why  ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  teaching  num- 
bers and  teaching  the  language  of  numbers  ? 

The  teacher  should  take  pilins  to  make  a clear  distinction  between 
numbers  and  their  signs— a distinction  as  obvious  as  that  between  an 
idea  and  its  word — and,  what  is  even  more  important,  he  should  not 
in  speech  treat  figures  and  numbers  as  identical.— [White’s  Elements 
of  Pedagogy,  page  298. 

Discriminate  very  sharply  between  learning  number,  and  learn- 
ing the  language  of  number.  The  former  must  precede  the  latter.  If 
I am  any  judge  of  results,  nine-tenths  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
consists  in  teaching  figures  alone,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  num- 
bers.—[Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching,  page  106. 

A number  is  neither  a word  nor  a figure,  and  hence  it  can  not  be 
taught  by  teaching  its  name  or  the  figure  or  figures  that  express  it.  A 
child  may  learn  the  names  of  the  numbers  not  only  from  one  to  ten, 
but  from  one  to  one  hundred,  and  not  have,  as  a result,  a clear  idea 
of  a single  number  named.  Experience  shows  that  clear  ideas  of  the 
primary  numbers  are  slowly  acquired,  and  that  they  need  to  be  care- 
fully taught.— [White’s  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  page  294. 

The  teacher  says,  “Show  me  the  number  three,’’  and  the  pupil 
holds  up  three  fingers.  Now,  it  is  clearly  not  the  group  of  fingers 
that  is  the  number  three,  but  the  thbeeness  of  the  fingers— the  how 
mant  in  the  group.— [White’s  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  page  298. 

Number  definitely  limits  objects  of  the  same  kind  as  to  how  many 
*****.  Number  is  not  a quality  of  objects  or  any  part  of  an  ob- 
ject;- it  simply  limits  objects  of  the  same  kind  in  one  particular  way. 
[Parker’s  Talks  on  Teaching,  page  96. 

All  arithmetical  reasoning  must  be  done  by  bringing  the  mind  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  relations  of  numbers  to  things.  Language  is 
simply  the  means  of  bringing  the  numbers  of  things  and  their  rela- 
tione into  the  mind.-— [Talks  on  Teaching,  page  99. 

4.  Why  should  objects  be  used  in  teaching  num- 
ber 1 

Pestalozzi  laid  down  the  principle  that  all  mathematical  knowl- 
edge is  founded  upon  immediate  observation,  and  therefore  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  concrete  to  the  genera)  or  abstract  by  means  of  innu- 
merable examples.  * * * * By  the  use  of  objects  the  child  is  brought 
to  see  the  relations  of  numbers  until  he  is  able  to  reproduce  the  rela- 
tions without  the  objects. — [Seeley’s  Grube  Method,  page  11. 

How  shall,  or  rather  how  must  number  be  taught?  I use  this 
word  must  because,  primarily  and  fundamentally,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  teach  number— that  is,  by  direct  observation  of  numbers  of 
objects.  We  may,  it  is  true,  teach  the  language  of  number,  leaving 
the  association  of  the  language  with  the  ideas  they  should  recall,  to 
accident,  and  fondly  imagine  that  we  are  teaching  number.  As  well 
might  we  try  to  teach  the  facts  in  botany  without  plants,  in  zoology 
without  animals,  form  without  forms,  and  color  without  colors,  as  to 
teach  number  without  numbers  of  objects.  All  primary  ideas  of 
number  and  their  relations  must  be  obtained  immediately  through 
the  Benses,  and  by  their  repeated  limitations  as  numbers  of  things,  as 
to  how  many. — [Parker’s  Talks  on  Teaching,  page  100. 

I cannot  urge  upon  you  too  strongly,  as  teachers,  to  go  back  to 
the  study  of  the  real  meaning,  of  all  you  think  you  know  about  arith- 
metic. My  advice  comes  frojn  my  own  experience  in  trying  to  teach 
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this  subject.  Finding  that  I knew  figures  well,  and  not  numbers  of 
things,  I have  been  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  objects,  in  order  to  find 
just  what  the  figures  in  their  relations  mean.  My  second  reason  for 
this  advice  is,  that  I find  pupils  in  advanced  grades  unable  to  reason 
JD  arlthmeiic.  Reasoning,  let  nie  repeat,  must  be  upon  things,  and 
not  words.— [Parker’s  Talks  on  Teaching,  page  115. 

5.  Should  the  teacher  tell  the  pupil  the  facts  in 
number , or  should  he  lead  the  pupil  to  describe  them 
for  himself f 

Children  will,  if  properly  trained  and  carefully  let  alone,  dis- 
cover all  the  facts  of  a number  for  themselves,  leaving  it  only  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  to  impart  the  language.-[Quincy  Methods, 
page  248.  ’ 

Let  the  child  discover  everything  he  can  in  a number,  and  dis- 
pa»eri04°r  1UmSelf’  and  by  himsel£  — [Parker’s  Talks  on  Teaching, 

6.  What  should  be  the  limit  of  the  first  year's 
work  in  number  * 

■ -f  U 11  iS  by  many  experienced  teachers  that  a child  does  well 

if  he  really  learns  the  first  ten  numbers  in  one  year.  But,  whatever 
time  it  may  take,  his  first  business  should  be  to  learn  these  numbers 

bevonrfa  ^ * 18  not  ready  for  notation,  nor  for  any  use  of  figures 

r J'  !.  ™?le  wrl“ng  of  these  numbers,  until  this  work  is  done.- 
i Bewett  s Pedagogy,  page  197. 

b°pel6BS  COnfusion  in  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 

S lch  tnf  m n ^PUP  ,i8°Wing  in  great6r  Part  t0  the  "Pt 

.ng,Tage  lo“Q  S ^ ***  year-tParker'e  Talks  on  Teach- 

known’ witho'  VS!1  TN  * th°r°Ugbly  ‘WSM,  and  all  the  facts  are 
the  hThk  ■ fl  g est  hesitation’  and  when  the  child  has  formed 
the  habit  of  using  figures,  simply  to  represent  numbers  of  things,  in 

ch  a way  that  the  figures,  in  any  and  all  of  their  relations,  will 
readily  recall  the  numbers  in  their  relations;  that  more  than  half  of 

vorkTCM  arUhmetiC  " WUhin  tbe  ®rasp  of  pupils.  This 

:rr  ™k  ):;TPVhet,me’at  IeaSt’0f  tbe  first  ^oyears.-IPar- 
Ker  b ialks  on  Teaching,  page  112. 

7.  What  is  it  to  know  a number  % 

A child  may  be  able  to  count  ten,  who  does  not  know  ten  He 

makeTen  d *“  h<*  kn°W8  thorouShly  all  the  numbers  that  will 

make  ten,  and  can  put  together  all  possible  unequal  numbers  to  make 
ten  as  well  as  all  equal  numbers  that  will  give  the  same  result  He 
must  know  also  all  the  ways  in  which  ten  can  be  destroyed,  either  by 
takmg  away  unequal  numbers,  or  by  withdrawing  equal  numbers 
In  al  this  elementary  work  he  must  deal  with  ob^cTs,  not  wHh  ab- 
stractions. [Hewett’s  Pedagogy,  page  196. 

Limit  of  the  First  Year’s  Work. 

Before  beginning,  the  teacher  should  understand 
clearly  what  is  to  be  done  during  the  year.  The  limit 
of  the  first  year’s  work  as  given  in  the  Course  of 
Study  is  as  follows; 

1 ^rwtoterw^  ^ separations  °f  numbers, from 

2.  Counting  by  fives  to  fifty; 

3.  Counting  by  tens  to  one  hundred; 

4.  Writing  numbers  to  one  hundred. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  recognize  groups  of 

two,  three,  or  four  units  at  sight  as  readily  as  they 
recognize  words  at  sight  without  stopping  to  con- 

lt:,thed^r  lettTrS  of  which  the-word  is  com- 
posed. Croups  of  marks,  circles,  stars,  etc  mav  be 

°n  the  blackboard  as  below,  and  p/pils 
drilled  in  recognizing  them  at  sight.  The  teacher 
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should  point  to  the  group  to  be  recognized,  goincr 
rapidly  from  one  group  to  another. 

11  ****  f 000 

1 1 1 1 * * t 1 1 0 

1 . ***  tt  0000 

111  * tttt  oo 

11  * * * ftt  0000 

1 1 1 1 * * t 0 0 0 

11  ****  ff  00 

1 ***  tttt  000 

1111  * 1 1 0 

111  * * t 0000 

. • ™Portant  object  of  number  teaching  is  to 
train  the  child  to  observe  closely  and  accurately.  One 
minute  s drill  each  day  during  the  first  month  on  rec- 
ognizing groups  of  objects  as  arranged  above  will  be 
ot  value  to  the  children. 

First  Month's  Work.— During  the  first  month 
pupds  may  oe  taught  to  count  objects  to  10,  recognize  • 
at  sight  any  group  of  not  more  than  four  objects, 
combinations,  and  separations  of  numbers  to  three 
inclusive. 

Limit  of  Second  Year’s  Work. 

„ The  Course  of  Study  gives  the  following  as  the 
work  of  the  second  year: 

1.  Combinations  and  separations  of  numbers  from 
ten  to  twenty. 

2.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  one  thousand. 

->■  Roman  notation  to  one  hundred. 

4 How  to  make  change  below  fifty  cents. 

5.  Table  of  United  States  money. 

6.  Number  of  pints  in  a quart , and  quarts  in  a 
gallon. 

7.  Things  in  a dozen. 

S.  Inches  in  a foot  and  feet  in  a yard. 

9.  Table  of  dry  measure. 

..  ftLiTU  °f  Fi™t  Months  Work.— Briefly  review 

senarfltion?rf  Study  the  combinations  and 

nmh  i!  of  numbers  ten  and  eleven,  with  practical 
problems  on  the  same. 


READING.— SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEAR. 


, In  the  second  year’s  work  in  reading  the  Course 
of  Study  gives  the  following  important  suggestion: 

^ Assign  the  lesson  so  that  each  pupil  will  know 
exactly  what  he  is  to  do  in  preparing  it." 

D v,  Comparatively  speaking,  but  a small  part  of  each 
^ r ;day  ls  ®Peiyt  *n  reciting.  Pupils  should  be  kept 
busy  during  the  study-hours;  they  should  be  trained 
to  make  careful  preparation  for  the  recitation.  It  is 
not  enough  m assigning  a lesson  in  reading,  to  say 
to  the  pupils,  “Study  the  lesson.”  As  suggested  in 
the  Course  of  Study,  definite  work  should  be  given 
and  pupils  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  perform- 
anc®:  Suppose  that  the  following  selection  is  to  be 
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MAUDE  AND  THE  CRICKET. 


1.  “Good-night,  dear  Maudie/’  I softly  said, 

And  tucked  her  in  her  little  bed. 

“Good-night,  mamma,”  she  said  to  me, 

“I  am  just  as  sleepy  as  I can  be.” 

2.  But  scarcely  closed  was  the  chamber 'door, 

When  her  eager  voice  called  out  once  more: 
“Mamma,”  she  said,  “what  is  it  I hear — 

That  strange  little  noise,  so  sharp  and  queer?” 

3.  I listened, — then  told  her  all  was  still, 

Save  a merry  cricket,  piping  shrill; 

“He  is  hidden  in  the  closet  here, 

To  sing  you  to  sleep,  my  Maudie  deaf.” 

4.  Then  Maude  sat  up  in  her  night-dress  white, 

And  her  eyes  grew  big  and  round  and  bright. 
“Now,  dear  mamma,  please  move  my  bed 
Close  up  to  the  closet-door,”  she  said. 

5.  “Poor  little  fellow ! He  wants  to  speak, 

And  all  he  can  say  is  ‘Creak,  creak,  creak !’ 

I wish  to  tell  him  I hear  his  song, 

And  ask  him  to  sing  it  all  night  long.” 

6.  “I’ll  leave  the  door  open,”  I said,  “part  way. 

So  the  cricket  can  hear  whatever  you  say  ; 

Now,  while  I go  to  your  baby  brother, 

You  little  crickets  may  sing  to  each  other.” 

7.  When  soon  again  I crept  up  the  stair, 

And  stood  for  a moment  listening  ttiere, 

Over  the  household  was  silence  deep — 

Maude  and  the  cricket  were  both  asleep. 

8.  When  “sleepy-time”  came  for  Maude  next  night, 
She  rushed  around  like  a fairy  white  ; 

Peeped  into  the  closet  and  over  the  floor, 

To  find  the  little  cricket  once  more. 

9.  He  was  not  to  be  seen  in  any  place, 

So  Maude  lay  down  with  a mournful  face ; 

When,  under  the  crib,  a voice  piped  clear — 
Creak,  creakety  creak  ! I’m  here,  I’m  here  !” 


II. 


Have  pupils  copy  the  words  of  the  lesson  which 
consist  of  but  one  syllable.  Arrange  these  in  col- 
umns of  ten  words  each,  thus; 


1.  dear. 

11.  said. 

21.  but. 

2.  I. 

12.  to., 

22.  closed. 

3.  said. 

13.  me. 

23.  was. 

4.  and. 

14.  I. 

24.  the. 

5.  tucked. 

15.  am. 

25.  door. 

6.  her. 

16.  just. 

26.  when. 

7.  in. 

17.  as. 

27.  her. 

8.  her. 

18.  I. 

28.  voice. 

9.  bed. 

19.  can. 

29.  called. 

10.  she. 

20.  be. 

30.  out. 

At  the  recitation,  call  upon  one  pupil  to  pro- 

nounce  the  first  ten  words,  another 

to  pronounce  the 

second  list  of 

ten  words,  etc.  The 

selecting  of  the 

words  will  train  the  sense  of  seeing,  the  writing  of 
them  will  give  training  in  spelling  and  penmanship. 

and  the  pronouncing  of  them  train 

the  voice  and  as- 

sist  pupils  in  pronouncing  them  readily  at  sight. 

• III. 

Copy  the 

words  of  the  lesson 

which  have  two 

syllables,  dividing  them  into  syllables  and  marking 
the  accent.  Give  particular  attention  in  this  grade 
to  the  division  of  words  into  syllables  and  the  accent. 
After  the  words  of  two  svllables  have  been  studied. 

take  up  those 

of  three  or  more  syllables  in  the  same 

way. 

IY. 

Arrange  the  words  of  the  lesson  in  alphabetical 

order,  thus: 

a. 

' 5. 

c. 

1.  and. 

6.  bed.' 

11.  can. 

2.  am. 

7.  be. 

12.  closed. 

3 as. 

8.  but. 

13  chamber. 

4.  all. 

9.  big. 

14.  called. 

5.  a. 

10.  bright.  , 

15.  cricket. 

At  the  recitation  have  the  words  pronounced. 

The  putting  of  words  in  alphabetical  order  will  lead 
pupils  to  understand  how  words  are  arranged  in  the 


dictionary. 


10.  Then  Maude  screamed  with  surprised  delight; 

And  she  always  believed,  from  that  very  night, 
That  crickets  can  hear  when  little  girls  speak, 

And  mean  a great  deal  by  their  “Creak,  creak, 
creak !” 

Suggestive  Exercises  for  “Bust  Work”  on 
Above  Selection. 

“Busy  work”  should  always  be  such  as  will  be  of 
value  to  pupils  aside  from  keeping  them  busy.  There 
must  be  a variety  of  work,  or  it  will  soon  become  mo- 
notonous. The  following  lines  of  work  are  suggestive, 
but  should  not  all  be  taken  up  at  once,  but  from  time 
to  time  the  different  exercises  may  be  given. 

• I. 

A part  or  all  of  the  lesson  may  be  copied ; careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  following  points: 

1.  General  appearance.  4.  Spelling. 

2.  Paragraphing.  5.  Use  of  capitals. 

3.  Penmanship.  6.  Punctuation. 

The  teacher  should  examine  all  written  work. 
Encourage  neatness. 


Y. 

Make  a list  of  the  common  nouns  of  the  lesson, 
writing  the  singular  form  in  one  column  and  the  plu- 
ral form  in  another,  thus: 


bed, 
door, 
voice, 
noise, 
cricket, 


beds 


6.  closet, 

7.  eye, 

8.  fellow, 

9.  song, 
10.  night, 


Have  both  forms  used  correctly  in  sentences. 


YI. 

Make  a list  of  the  words  that  express  action,  and 
write  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of  the  present 
tense: 

1.  said,  say,  says. 

2.  tucked,  , r — . 

3.  closed,  , . 

4.  called,  , . 

5.  sing,"  — , • 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  use  both  forms  correctly 

in  sentences. 
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yn. 

Annex  ing  to  the  action  words  and  pronounce 
the  words  formed: 

1-  say,  saying. 

2.  tuck,  ^ — . 

3.  close,  

4.  call,  . — ' , 

5.  hear,  — 

After  ing  has  been  annexed  to  the  words,  have  them 
correctly  used  in  sentences. 

yin. 

Make  a list  of  the  action  words  to  which  ed  can 
be  annexed: 

1.  tuck,  tucked 

2.  close,  - 

3.  call,  - , 

4.  listen,  — 

5.  pipe,  ..  . 

Give  frequent  careful  drills  on  the  pronunciation 
of  words  ending  in  ed.  Use  the  words  in  sentences. 

IX. 


Let  them  give  as  many  words  as  they  can  that  rhyme 
with  a given  word: 


1.  said. 

2.  me. 

3.  hear. 

bed. 

be. 

dear. 

dead. 

fee. 

ear. 

fed. 

free. 

fear. 

head. 

glee. 

gear. 

lead. 

he. 

clear. 

read. 

gee. 

jeer. 

wed. 

key. 

near. 

Have  all  words  used  correctly  in  sentences. 


xiy. 

If  a picture  is  given  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing lesson,  have  pupils  name  the  objects  shown  in  it. 
If  no  picture  is  given,  have  pupils  describe  a picture 
that  would  be  appropriate  to  go  with  the  lesson. 
Often  more  than  one  picture  would  be  necessary  to 
represent  the  imagery  of  a selection. 

xy. 

After  giving  a complete  list  of  the  objects  shown 
in  a picture,  make  statements  giving  the  position  of 
each  of  the  objects. 


Make  a list  of  adjectives  of  the  lesson  and  com- 
pare them: 

1.  dear,  dearer,  dearest, 

2.  little,  , ; 

3.  sleepy,  , . j 

4.  eager,  , , 

5.  strange,  , 

L se  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms  of 
the  adjectives  in  sentences. 


X. 

Select  words  from  the  lesson  for  which  synonyms 
may  be  given,  write  the  words  in  one  column  and*  the 


synonyms  in  another: 

1.  little,  small.  6.  still, 

2.  softly,  . 7.  merry, 

3.  sleepy,  -.  8.  big, 

4.  strange,  -.  9.  bright, 

5.  noise.  . 10.  wants, 


Have  parts  of  the  lesson  copied,  substituting  syn- 
onyms for  certain  words. 


Select  words  from 
nyms  may  be  given: 

1.  dear,  deer 
2-  I, 

3.  in, 

4.  to, 

5.  be, 


XI. 

the  lesson 


for  which  homo- 
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6.  the, 

7.  hear, 

8.  so, 
all, 
him, 


Use  the  words  and  their  homonyms  in  sentences 


XII. 

Select  words  from  the  lesson  for  which  antonyms 
may  be  given: 

1.  softly,  harshly.  6.  up,  

2.  little,  ..  7.  p>ig,  . 

3.  closed,  . 8.  bright,  . 

4.  sharp,  . 9.  poor)  

still,  . 10.  long,  . 

Use  both  sets  of  words  .in  sentences. 

XHL 

Have  pupils  make  a list  of  the  words  that  rhyme. 


xyi. 

Teacher  prepare  a list  of  questions  about  the  pic- 
ture, the  answers  of  which  will  be  a composition  de- 
scribing the  picture  (description),  or  giving  the  story 
suggested  by  it  (narration). 

XVII. 

Have  pupils  paraphrase  the  lesson  or  a part  of  it. 

XVIII. 

Haye  pupils  give  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
lesson,  making  a brief  outline. 

Make  the  lessons  short  and  interesting.  The 
teacher  should  use  judgment  and  adapt  the  work  to 
the  ability  of  his  pupils. 


PRIMARY  READING— IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


1.  The  school  is  a new  world  to  the  child;  he  is 
a stranger  among  strangers. 

2.  It  is  important  that  the  child  receive  a cordial 
greeting  from  his  teacher;  as  soon  as  possible  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  teacher  is  his  friend. 

3.  The  child  should  be  interested,  thereby  caus- 
ing him  for  a time  to  forget  his  surroundings. 

4.  The  child  should  be  given  employment  suited 
to  his  ability  and  taste. 

5.  The  child  should  be  led  to  observe  attentively 
and  talk  freely  before  the  work  of  learning  words  is 
begun. 

In  his  “How  to  See,”  Prof.  W.  B.  Powell  says: 
“The  appliances  necessary  for  doing  the  first  work  in 
reading  are — 

1.  Blackboard  and  crayon. 

2.  Objects. 

3.  Pictures. 

4.  Sets  of  words  and  sentences  in  script. 

5.  Sets  of  words  and  sentences  in  print. 

6.  Charts. 

7.  Sets  of  letters  in  script. 

8.  Sets  of  letters  in  print. 

9.  Slates  and  pencils. 

“Before  the  hour  of  recitation  the  appliances  for 
doing  the  work  should  be  in  readiness.  The  word  or 
words  should  be  written  several  times  on  the  black- 
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board,  ready  for  drill  in  ready  recognition.  The 
teacher  should  be  prepared  to  give  the  lesson  in  an 
interesting  and  entertaining  manner. 

“The  following  plans  are  merely  suggestive  for 
teaching  lists  of  words.  The  teacher’s  success  will 
depend  largely  upon  her  power  to  interest  the  chil- 
dren, so  that  undivided  attention  is  given  to  the 
work. 

NOUNS. 

1.  Present  the  object. 

2.  Represent  the  object  (if  possible). 

3.  "Write  the  word. 

4.  Drill  in  ready  recognition. 

5.  Have  pupils  copy  on  slates. 

“Prom  six  to  a dozen  nouns  in  the  singular  and 
plural  forms  may  be  taught  before  teaching  a verb. 

VERBS. 

1.  Have  the  act  performed. 

2.  Represent  the  act  ( if  possible). 

3.  Write  the  word. 

4.  Drill  in  ready  recognition. 

5.  Combine  with  nouns  learned. 

6.  Have  pupils  copy  on  slates. 

ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Present  an  object  possessing  the  quality. 

2.  Write  the  sentences  given  by  the  pupils. 

3.  Lead  pupils  to  discover  the  new  word. 

4.  Have  pupils  read  the  sentences. 

5.  Drill  in  ready  recognition. 

6.  Have  pupils  copy  on  slates. 

RELATION- WORDS. 

1.  Place  objects  in  different  positions.  I 

2.  Lead  pupils  to  tell  where  they  are. 

3.  Write  the  sentences  given. 

4.  Lead  the  pupils  to  discover  the  new  words. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  sentences. 

6.  Drill  in  ready  recognition. 

7.  Have  pupils  copy  on  slates. 

ADVERBS. 

1.  Have  an  action  performed. 

2.  Have  pupils  tell  how  it  was  performed, 

3.  Write  the  sentences. 

4.  Lead  pupils  to  discover  the  new  word. 

5.  Drill  in  ready  recognition. 

6.  Have  pupils  copy  on  slates. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  that  the  thought 
must  precede  the  expression.  Do  not  teach  words  or 
sentences  that  are  meaningless  to  the  child.  The 
teacher  should  have  clearly  in  mind  the  five  objects 
to  be  accomplished  during  the  first  year  as  outlined 
in  the  Course  of  Study.  For  this  purpose  make  a 
careful  study  of  that  part  of  the  Course  which  treats 
of  first  year’s  reading. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 


I. — Fundamental  Ideas. 

1.  Those  principles  should  be  inculcated  which 
will  develop  genuine  character  and  make  good  citi- 
zens in  the  most  comprehensive  sense. 

2.  The  good  of  the  state  demands  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  and  physical  training. 

3.  Correct  morals  and  good  manners  are  necessary 
to  the  best  interests  of  society. 

4.  Morals  relate  to  the  things  that  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  done. 


5.  Intellectual  culture  is  of  little  value  if  it  is  not 
associated  with  true  character. 

II. — Important  Suggestions. 

1.  A person  by  the  practice  of  good  morals  makes 
himself  a good  member  of  society;  by  attending  to 
good  manners  he  renders  himself  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

1.  The  unconscious  influence  of  the  teacher  should 
ever  be  kept  in  mind. 

3.  The  teacher  should  set  just  such  an  example, 
at- all  times  and  all  places,  as  he  would  desire  his  pu- 
pils to  imitate. 

4.  That  the  pupil  may  discharge  his  duties  freely, 
he  should— 

(a)  Know  what  is  right. 

(b)  Feel  the  claims  of  the  right. 

(c)  Will  to  do  the  right. 

5.  Moral  instruction  can  best  be  given  by  inci- 
dents, anecdotes,  stories,  illustrations  of  noble  princi- 
ples, biographies  of  the  great  and  got>d. 

6.  The  Bible  is  the  fundamental  text-book  on 
good  morals. 

Remarks.— Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  does  not 
mean  teaching  denominational  or  technical  Christianity. 

ILL— Method. 

1.  Character  of  the  teacher  essential — 

(a)  Prudent. 

(b)  Honest. 

(c)  Courteous. 

(d)  A warm  heart. 

(e)  An  even  temperature. 

( f)  A genial  nature. 

(g)  An  earnest  manner. 

(h)  A cheerful  countenance. 

2.  The  teacher  must  remember  that  in  the  child’s 
moral  nature  sympathy  is  the  ruling  impulse,  and 
influence  the  controlling  power. 

3.  He  must  love  and  secure  the  confidence  of  his 
pupils  before  he  can  influence  them  rightly. 

4.  Let  the  teacher’s  whole  example  and  life  be  a 
standing  rebuke  to  every  moral  delinquency  and  an 
encouragement  to  every  virtue. 

5.  Take  illustrations  from— 

(a)  Common  life. 

(b)  School-room,  play- ground,  school  discipline. 

(c)  Relations  of  pupils  to  one  another,  to  their 

parents  and  teachers. 

6.  Special  topics,  to  be  treated  of  at  stated  times, 
or  as  occasion  offers — 

(a)  Honesty. 

(b)  Kindness. 

(c)  Truthfulness. 

(d)  Unselfishness. 

(e)  Respect  to  superiors. 

(f)  Purity  in  thought,  word,  and  action. 

(g)  Obedience  to  teachers,  parents,  and  civil 

authorities. 

7.  Correction  of  evil  and  bad  habits — idleness, 
profanity,  lying,  stealing,  obscenity,  use  of  tobacco, 
intemperance,  etc. 

8.  Formation  of  good  habits — industry,  cleanli- 
ness, self-reliance,  cheerfulness,  promptness. 

9.  Attack  prevailing  evils  by  a kind  and  thor- 
ough general  talk;  special  ones,  singly  and  in  private. 
Nebraska  Institute  Manual. 
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THE  GOVERNORS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


We  should  know  something  of  the  history  of  our 
• own  State.  At  the  present  time  perhaps  no  text-book 
is  so  much  needed  in  Illinois  as  an  elementary  history 
of  the  development  of  our  great  commonwealth. 
Pupils  may  be  taught  the  names  of  the  governors  at 
least,  by  using  them  at  roll  call,  as  follows: 

Write  the  names  of  the  first  five  governors  of  the 
state  on  the  black-board  where  they  can  be  seen  by 
all  pupils.  At  roll-call  instead  of  having  pupils 
answer  “present”  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year,  let  them  pronounce  these  names, 
the  first  pupil  pronouncing  the  first  name,  the  second 
pupil  the  next  name,  etc.  Add  one  or  two  names 
each  day  and  continue  to  use  the  list  until  all  the 
names  of  the  governors  of  the  state  are  learned. 

GOVERNORS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

1.  Shadrack  Bond  1818-1822. 

2.  Edward  Coles  1822-1826. 

3.  Ninian  Edwards  1826-1830. 

4.  John  Reynolds  1830-1834. 

5.  Joseph  Duncan  1834-1838. 

6.  Thomas  Carlin  1838-1842. 

7.  Thomas  Ford  1842-1846. 

8.  Augustus  C.  French  1846-1850. 

9.  Augustus  C.  French  1850-1853. 

10.  Joel  A.  Mattison  1853-1857. 

11.  Wm.  H.  Bissell  1857-1860. 

12.  John  Wood  1860-1861. 

13.  Richard  Yates  1861-1865. 

14.  Richard  J.  Oglesby  1865-1869. 

15.  John  M.  Palmer  1869-1873. 

16.  Richard  J.  Oglesby  1873-1873. 

17.  John  L.  Beveridge  1873-1877. 

18.  Shelby  M.  Cullom  1877-1881. 

19.  Shelby  M.  Cullom  1881-1883. 

20.  John  M.  Hamilton  1883-1885. 

21.  Richard  J.  Oglesby  1885-1889. 

22.  Joseph  W.  Fifer  1889-1893. 

If  all  teachers  of  the  State  who  are  readers  of 
The  School  Yews  will  use  the  above  list  at  roll-call 
during  the  next  sixty  days,  thousands  of  children  will 
learn  the  names  of  our  governors,  and  may  be  lead  to 
learn  something  of  the  history  of  the  State.  In  later 
articles  we  hope  to  give  some  important  events  con- 
nected with  each  administration. 


SEVENTH  YEAR'S  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

By  G.  P.  Randle,  Prin.  High  School,  Litchfield,  111. 

There  is  possibly  no  other  part  of  our  common 
school  course  where  the  teacher  is  so  much  at  a loss 
to  find  just  the  information  to  bring  before  her  class 
as  she  is  in  this  subject;  not  that  many  works  can 

bC  ^nd*afc  treat  uP°n  the  toPics  included  in 
the  work,  but  that  these  works  are  so  full  that  the 

sPWt  ?hoher  country  has  neither  the  time  to 

xbCthc:^ebe  found  in  hcr  t.  -s* 

Teachers  should  be  careful  to  direct  the  pupil  in 
his  supplementary  reading  in  this  branch,  that  the 
maximum  of  good  and  the  minimum  of  harm  may 


result  therefrom.  There  are  prominent  historical 
characters  whose  complete  biographies  are  not  just 
suitable  for  the  study  of  children  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age;  while  there  are  others  whose  pure  and 
noble  lives,  both  public  and  private,  will  do  more  to 
inspire  our  youths  to  noble  lives  than  all  the  battles 
and  wars  which  the  average  teacher  makes  so  prom- 
inent. 

Begin  by  knowing  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  century;  printing  press,  revival  of 
learning,  reformation,  persecution,  navigation.  Note 
the  order. 

How  did  each  of  these  effect  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  America? — Course  of  Study. 

Limited  space  will  not  permit  of  a proper  treat- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  outlined  work.  Each  teacher 
should  consult  some  good  general  history.  Be  care- 
ful that  you  do  not  present  too  narrow  and  prejudiced 
a view  of  the  reformation  and  persecution.  Be  sure 
to  note  the  order  of  these  events  and  the  effect  of  each 
upon  our  history. 

Spain. — During  the  13th  century  there  were  in 
the  Iberian  peninsula  the  four  Christian  Kingdoms  of 
Navarre,  Portugal,  Castile,  and  Aragon.  The  spirit 
of  the  Crusades  had  found  its  way  into  Spain,  and 
the  power  of  the  Moors,  the  representatives  of  Mo- 
hammedanism in  the  West,  had  been  diminished  to 
the  single  province  of  Granada.  In  1469,  by  the 
marriage  of  Isabella  of  Castile  to  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon, the  Spanish  power  was  laid.  Being  earnest  Chris- 
tians, they  resolved  to  expel  their  old  enemies,  the 
Moors.  This  was  accomplished  after  a severe  contest 
which  lasted  till  1492.  It  is  possible  that  the  religious 
zeal  awakened  in  this  war  influenced  Isabella  in  her 
determination  to  aid  Columbus  in  his  voyage,  that  the 
Christian  faith  might  be  transplanted  to  the  far  East 
See  Prescott’s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Irvine’s 
Conquest  of  Granada.  6 

The  French.—' The  Jesuits,  or  Society  of  Jesus,  was 
an  organization  of  French  Catholics  that  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  exploration  of  the  New 
World. 

The  H uguenots — A society  of  French  Protestants 
representatives  of  which  explored  and  tried  to  colo- 
nize the  Southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

English.^- The  most  active  period  of  American 
discovery  and  exploration  on  the  part  of  the  English 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  1485-1603. 

Henry  VII.,  proclaimed  King  on  the  field  of  Bos- 
worth  at  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  was  the 
first  of  the  Tudor  line,  which  included  Henry  VII 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

Henry,  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York 
blended  the  Roses;  and  by  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter to  James  IV . of  Scotland  prepared  the  way  for  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which,  however,  did 
not  take  place  till  a century  after.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  Cabots  made  the  dis- 
coveries upon  which  England  based  her  claim  to  the 
New  World. 

Henry  VIII.  was  just  18  when  he  succeeded  his 
lather  to  the  throne.  While  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  England’s  rulers,  we  find  little  in  his  life 
to  admire.  His  frequent  marriage  and  divorce  are 
only  too  familiar  to  us.  From  being  called  the  “De- 
fender of  the  Faith,”  he  finally  came  to  deny  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  Pope,  suppressed  the  monasteries,  and 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  church.  He  became 
the  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  both  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  were  subject  to  his  persecutions. 

Following  Henry  VIII.  came  successively  his 
children,  Edward  YI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Of  these 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  is  most 
important  to  us.  It  extended  from  1558  to  1603,  and 
is  marked  in  American  history  by  the  explorations  of 
Drake,  Frobisher,  Raleigh,  and  Gilbert.  Elizabeth, 
like  her  father,  was  very  popular  with  the  masses. 
She  drew  about  her  able  counsellors.  She  proclaimed 
herself  head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  zealously 
persecuted  Catholics  and  Puritans.  Her  reign,  which 
was  marked  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, the  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
attempts  to  colonize  America,  was  one  of  remarkable 
advancement  in  literature,  science,  and  commerce. 

Have  you  tried  sentence  reviews  of  these  discov- 
eries? If  not,  place  this  upon  the  board.  Use  in 
brief,  pointed  sentences  the  following  names,  using  in 
each  sentence  a proper  adjective,  a correct  date,  and 
point  discovered  or  explored: 

Jno.  Cabot,  DeLeon,  LaSalle, 

Hudson,  Marquette,  Gosnold, 

Cartier,  Frobisher,  Melendez, 

DeSoto,  Yerrazanni,  Cortez, 

Raleigh,  Champlain,  Magellan, 

Gilbert,  Balboa. 

The  result  will  be  something  like  this:  John  Ca- 
bot, an  English  discoverer,  explored  North  America 
from  Labrador  to  Chesapeake  Bay  1497  or  ’98,  and 
claimed  the  country  for  England. 

Cartier,  a French  explorer,  explored  and  named 
the  gulf  and  river  of  St  Lawrence  in  1534  or  ’35,  and 
claimed  the  basin  of  this  river  for  the  French. 

Hudson,  a Dutch  explorer,  discovered  the  Hud- 
son river  in  1609,  and  claimed  the  territory  between 
the  Connecticut  and  Delaware  rivers. 


De  Soto,  a Spanish  explorer,  discovered  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  in  1541. 

The  .list  might  be  increased  and  the  suggested 
form  varied  to  suit  the  case  in  hand.  Many  of  the 
dates  might  be  omitted. 

While  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  work 
becoming  too  mechanical,  there  are  some  things 
which  should  be  well  learned. 

The  main  point  in  the  study  of  this  period  is  to 
know  what  territory  was  claimed  and  settled  by  each 
nation  and  to  have  a general  knowledge  of  these  na- 
tions.— Course  of  Study. 


QUESTIONS  ON  MORGAN'S  STUDIES  IN 
PEDAGOGY. 


By  E.  A.  Thornhill,  Normal,  111. 

1.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  that  the 
author  should  be  able  to  write  a book  helpful  to 
teachers? 

2.  Which  one  of  the  quotations  on  page  four 
suits  you  best?  Commit  it  to  memory. 

3.  Be  able  to  give  at  least  one  good  telling  sen- 
tence about  each  of  the  following:  Pestalozzi;  Ed- 
ward Everett;  Dickens;  Rousseau;  Commenius; 
Campayre;  Page;  Eroebel;  W.  T.  Harris;  Rosen- 
kranz. 


Study  I. — Education. 

1.  What  is  education  in  its  most  general  sense? 
In  its  ordinary  sense?  In  its  restricted  sense? 

2.  Is  a person  who  has  never  been  to  school 
educated?  Is  a person  who  was  educated  at  school 
self-educated? 

3.  Education  implies,  fa)  knowledge,  (b)  mental 
power,  (c)  proper  use  of  the  sensibilities  and  con- 
science, (d)  a firm  will. 

4.  What  two  values  has  knowledge?  What  is 
meant  by  an  industrial  education?  By  a liberal 
education?  What  are  some  of  the  proper  studies  for 
each  kind  of  education? 

5.  What  is  here  meant  by  latent  forces?  By 
“Man  is  God’s  image?”  Has  education  any  bearing 
on  the  last  question?  How  is  mental  power  develop 
ed?  How  limited?  Which  is  more  important  mental 
power  or  knowledge? 

6.  “The  heart  is  bigger  than  the  head.”  Why? 
Is  a good  teacher  usually  sympathetic? 

7.  Think  of  a good  teacher  who  has  a strong  will? 

8.  Commit  to  memory  Kant’s  definition  of  educa- 
tion. Make  up  a comprehensive  definition  of  your 
own.  Polish  it!  Treasure  it! 

Study  II. — Training  as  an  Element  in  Education. 

1.  Where  is  Mount  Ranier?  Tacoma?  Puget 
Sound?  Why  does  the  teacher  need  to  study  his  work 
from  various  stand-points? 

2.  How  do  we  acquire  knowledge?  May  the 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge  be  developed?  How? 
Be  definite. 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  and  importance  of  train- 
ing in  tiuderstanding . In  reproducing.  In  using  our 
knowledge.  In  expressing  our  knowledge.  In  using 
the  sensibilities  and  will. 

4.  Illustrate  the  difference  between  teaching  and 
training.  What  functions  has  the  teacher  besides 
training?  Which  is  the  most  important  function? 
Was  there  ever  a time  when  this  was  not  the  case? 

5.  The  chief  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  train 
the  pupils  powers.  Four  reasons:  (a)  It  most  nearly 
meets  the  ideal  of  edn cation,  (b)  It  is  the  basis  of  all 
after  work,  (c)  It  emphasizes  the  “do  phase”  or 
practical  side  of  self- activity,  (d)  It  give  dignity  to 
teaching. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  “both  functions”  of  educa- 
tion? Which  is  the  more  important?  How  accom- 
plished? 

7.  How,  and  how  only,  are  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge obtained?  Is  this  knowledge  more  important  as 
a means  or  an  end? 

8.  Why  is  it  specially  necessary  to  train  the  ob- 
serving powers  of  children  when  they  start  to  school? 
Is  it  at  all  necessary  in  the  higher  grades? 

9.  Is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  complete 
which  ends  with  observation?  Why?  How  is  the 
imagination  important  in  acquiring  knowledge? 

10.  How  are  pupils  sometimes  discouraged  in 
their  school  work?  How?  How?  How  was  it  with 
E.  E.  Hale?  With  the  college  president?  In  many, 
many  districts  not  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  are  attending  school  and  many  of 
these  irregularly,  Why?  Who  ever  helps  to  solve 
this  problem  is  the  true  teacher. 

11.  Commenius  said  that  teachers  taught  “words, 
words,  words.”  Would  the  charge  be  true  if  made  to 
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day?  Guilty  or  not  guilty?  Name  from  observation 
five  abuses  of  memory  in  school  work. 

12  Is  “knowledge  power?'’  What  is  the  great 
test  in  life?  Which  will  fit  the  pupil  better  for  this 
test,— training  or  instruction? 

13.  With  a first  grade  certificate,  you  are  hunting 
for  a spring  term  of  school.  The  directors  say  they 
have  no  advanced  pupils,  hence  anybody  can  teach 
their  school.  They  evidently  believe  that  the  teach- 
er’s work  is  what — training,  guiding,  or  instructing? 
Just  how  will  you  proceed  to  convince  them  of  their 
error?  Can  you  use  the  illustration  of  the  engineer 
and  fireman? 

14.  What  does  the  author  represent  by  the  beau- 
tiful cathedral  of  Cologne? 

15  Select  and  learn  one  of  the  quotations  on 
page  20. 

16.  Define  training. 


-^DEPARTMENT  OF  PENMANSHIP.-^ 


Conducted  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Cavins,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Spell 
ingin  th«  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and  H E.  Kanaga 
President  of  the  Bloomington  Rapid  Business 
Writers’  Club. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEAS  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

The  wise  learner  seeks  as  soon  as  possible  to 
know  and  understand  the  principles  of  his  subject, 
and  with  these  in  mind  he  can  more  satisfactorily 
work  out  its  details. 

Before  entering  upon  a series  of  lessons  in  pen- 
manship, which  will  begin  perhaps  with  the  next 
number  of  The  School  News,  we  think  it  advisable 
to  preface  them  with  a brief  article,  setting  forth  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  subject. 

These  are  but  a few  and  so  simple  that,  if  we  can 
succeed  in  bringing  them  out  clearly,  it  will  then  ap 
pear,  to  any  one  with  “half  an  eye,” “what,  in  general, 
is  the  true  method  of  procedure  for  one  desiring  to 
become  a gqod  penman. 

The  ability  to  write  well  requires  two  things: 
first,  a correct  conception  of  the  letter  or  word  to  be 
formed;  second,  the  ability  to  execute  that  conception 
with  pen,  pencil  or  crayon. 

The  artist  must  have  a picture  in  his  mind  before 
he  can  put  it  on  canvas;  the  mechanic  must  have  a 
well  defined  plan,  or  his  work  will  not  go  together,— 
he  couldn’t  build  an  ash-hopper  without  some  kind' of 
a mental  picture  of  one.  f To  work  without  a definite 
conception  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished  is  random 
work,  which  is  always  uncertain  as  to  its  results. 

The  penman  without  the  correct  mental  picture 
may  get  one  good  letter  but,  in  so  doing,  he  may  get 
fifty  bad  ones. 

Equally  important,  and  far  more  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, is  the  mechanical  skill  necessary  to  execute  this 
conception.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  merely  the 
ability  to  draw  off  the  letters  with  tedious  precision, 
but  we  mean,  rather,  that  the  muscles  must  be  trained 
and  the  habit  formed  of  running  off  words  and  sen- 
tences at  a sufficient  rate  of  speed  for  business  pur- 
poses and  the  practical  affairs  of  life  without  atten- 
tion to  the  writing  process,  since  the  attention  is 
usually  absorbed  in  the  content  of  what  is  written. 
The  process  must  become  habit. 


To  get  the  mental  picture  of  a letter,  the  student 
must  study  its  form,  by  analysis  or  otherwise,  and 
after  a few  moments  of  careful  study,  the  correct 
image  is  stamped  upon  his  mind.  He  knows  a good 
letter  when  he  sees  one  and  is  able  to  criticise  a faulty 
one. 

Learning  the  correct  form  is  a necessary  part  of 
the  writing  work,  but  it  is  a very,  very  small  part 
compared  with  the  arduous  task  of  training  the 
muscles  to  make  that  form  rapidly  and  well. 

Now  for  the  sake  of  this  idea,  which  we  wish  to 
bring  out  more  clearly,  let  us  suppose  that  the  time 
required  to  gain  the  correct  mentalpicture  of  any  let- 
ter, by  studying  its  form,  to  be  twenty  minutes;  but 
would  twenty  minutes  suffice  for  the  training  process? 
No.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  a drill  of  twenty 
minutes  a day  for  two  weeks  on  a particular  letter 
would  not  suffice  to  form  the  habit  of  making  rapid- 
ly and  accurately  the  form  of  a letter  as  nearly  cor- 
rect as  the  conception  which  was  gained  by  the  first 
twenty  minutes  of  study.  The  conception  of  the 
form  of  the  letter  and  the  skill  requisite  for  making  it 
rapidly  and  well  being  thus  related  to  each  other,  does 
it  not  show  clearly  wherein  lies  the  main  work  of 
learning  to  write? 

Most  teachers  make  a mistake  by  placing  emphasis 
in  the  wrong  place. 

They  teach  form!  form!!  form!!! 

They  analyze  and  synthesize.  They  seem  to 
think  that,  if  the  pupil  knows  the  correct  form,  the 
work  is  about  complete.  But,  no,  it  is  just  begun. 
Writing  is  the  result  of  habit— “We  are  a bundle  of 
habits.”  In  order  to  show  the  application  of  habit  to 
the  writing  work,  let  us  assume  that  each  of  us  has 
twenty  six  writing  habits,  one  for  each  letter. 

Our  writing  of  yesterday  is  similar  to  our  writing 
of  to-day.  So  much  so,  that,  if  all  of  the  h' s in  all 
of  the  work  of  yesterday  and  of  to-day  were  examin- 
ed, they  would  be  seen  to  have  practically  the  same 
characteristics, — the  same  errors.  Now,  in  order  to 
improve  our  writing,  we  must  improve  our  habits  of 
making  the  individual  letters;  not  merely  by  repeti- 
tion, for  simple  repetition  without  an  effort  at  re-for- 
mation, would  only  confirm  the  faulty  habit;  but  by 
repetition  with  a knowledge  of  how  the  letter  should 
be  made  and  with  an  attempt  at  improvement. 

This  is  why  the  main  business  of  learning  to 
write  is  drill  instead  of  study ; it  is  why  a letter 
should  be  repeated  again  and  again  till  the  habit  by 
which  it  is  made  is  entirely  changed;  it  is  why  our 
lessons  in  writing  will  consist  mainly  of  letter  exer- 
cises, repeating  the  same  letter  throughout  that  exer- 
cise. 

One  other  and  all-important  fundamental  idea, 
the  discussion  of  which  will  be  given  at  another  time, 
is  that  these  exercises,  as  well  as  all  of  our  writing, 
are  to  be  done  with  a free , fore-arm  movement  and 
quite  rapidly. 

Learning  to  write  well  does  not  so  much  depend 
on  the  teacher  of  writing  as  it  does  on  the  industrious 
learner,  with  a few  good  ideas  in  his  head.  The  main 
work  is  practice,  and  this  each  one  must  do  for  him- 
self. 
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SPELLING.— SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS. 

I.  Rule  fob  Omitting  Final  E. 

Silent  final  “e”  of  a primitive  word  is  generally 
omitted  before  an  additional  termination  beginning 
with  a:  vowel. 

Have  pupils  make  a list  of  words  ending  in  “e” 
to  which  “ing”  can  be  annexed,  thus: 


abase-fing, 

allege-fing, 

arrive-fing, 

L 


abasing. 


1.  abase, 

2.  allege, 

3.  arrive, 

4.  charge, 

5.  come, 

6.  continue, 

7.  dictate, 

8.  elevate, 

9.  encourage 

10.  examine, 

11.  exhale, 

12.  expire, 

13.  force, 

14.  injure, 

15.  intrude, 

16.  move, 

17.  make, 

18.  plague, 

19.  promote, 

20.  seize, 

Have  pupils  make  lists  of  words  ending  in  final 
to  which  other  suffixes  can  be  added,  thus: 


ague-fish, 
blame-fable, 
breeze-fy, 
bride-fal. 
coerce-fible, 
fleece-fy, 
force-fible, 
grieve-fance, 
move-fable, 

rogue-j-ish, 

select  words  from  the 


or  g. 

1.  charge, 

2.  enforce, 

3.  notice, 

4.  peace, 

5.  pierce, 

6.  pronounce, 

7.  service, 

8.  trace, 

9.  change, 

10.  manage, 

11.  marriage, 

12.  advantage, 

13.  courage, 

14.  outrage, 


charge-fable, 
enforce-fable, 
notice-fable, 
peace-fable, 
pierce-fable, 
pronounce-fable, 
service-fable, 
trace-fable, 
change-fable, 
manage-fable, 
marriage-fable, 
advantage-fous, 
courage-fous, 
outrage-j-ous, 


chargeable. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


3.  The  “e”  is  retained  when  uing ” is  added  to  the 
first  word  of  each  of  the  following  pairs,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  word  immediately  following  it. 

1 j dye,  dye+ing,'  dyeing. 

I die,  die -f  ing,  dying. 

singe,  , — 

sing,  , — 

swinge,  , — 

swing,  , — 

springe,  , — 

spring,  , — 

tinge,  , - — , 

ting,  , . 

Have  above  words  defined  and  used  in  sentences. 

II.  Rule  for  Retaining  Final  “E.” 

Silent  final  “e”  is  retained  when  a sufiix  begin- 
ning with  a consonant  is  added. 

basement. 


2.  The  “e”  is  retained  when  ‘■'•ing"  is  added  to  the 
following  words , in  order  to  prevent  a doubt  as  to  the 
pronunciation  that  might  arise  if  “e”  were  omitted. 

1.  hoe,  hoe-fing,  hoeing. 

2.  shoe,  shoe-fing,  . 

3.  toe,  toe-fing,  . 


1. 

base, 

base-fment, 

2. 

change, 

change-fful, 

3. 

chaste, 

chaste-fness, 

4. 

definite, 

definite-fly, 

5. 

hate, 

hate-fful, 

6. 

incite, 

incite-fment, 

7. 

life, 

life-fless, 

8. 

move, 

move-f  ment, 

9. 

pale, 

pale-fness, 

10. 

tongue, 

tongue-fless, 

1.  ague,  ague-fish,  aguish. 

2.  blame, 

3.  breeze, 

4.  bride, 

5.  coerce, 

6.  fleece, 

7.  force, 

8.  grieve, 

9.  move, 

10.  rogue, 

Have  pupils  select  words  from  the  reader  that 
illustrate  the  rule. 

Exceptions  to  Above  Rule. 

1.  Words  ending  in  “ce”  or  “ge"  retain  the  “e” 
before  “ able " or  “ ous ” to  preserve  the  soft  sounds  of 


Exceptions  to  Above  Rule. 

The  following  words  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
for  retaining  final  “e:” 


abridge, 

accrue, 


abridge-fment, 
accrue-f  ment, 


abridgment 


acknowledge,  acknowledge-fment, 


4.  argue, 

argue-f  ment, 

5 awe, 

awe-fful, 

6.  due, 

due-flv, 

7.  judge, 

judge+ment, 

8.  lodge, 

lodge-fment, 

9.  nurse, 

nurse-j-ling, 

10.  true, 

true-fly, 

11.  whole, 

whole-fly, 

12.  wise, 

wise-fdom, 

Continue  practical  work  until  the  rules  are  thor- 
oughly learned.  Review  diacritical  marks  and  other 
work  as  suggested  in  the  Course  of  Study. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON. 

(To  be  used  in  Connection  with  Eighth  Year  History.) 

By  Mise  Alice  E.  Holiday,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  on  the  island  of 
Nevis,  West  Indies,  in  1757.  His  father,  an  Eng- 
lishman, having  died,  his  mother  removed  to  New 
York.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a student  of 
Columbia  College.  He  had  hot  been  in  that  institu- 
tion more  than  a year  before  he  gave  a brilliant  man- 
ifestation of  the  power  of  his  mind  in  the  discussion 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  colonies. 

Before  he  was  nineteen  he  entered  the  American 
army  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  at  twenty  was 
appointed  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington,  serving 
in  this  capacity  at  the  battles  of  Bradywine,  Germanr 
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town,  and  Monmouth.  At  his  own  request  he  led  the 
detachment  which  carried  by  assault  one  of  the 
enemy’s  outworks  at  Yorktown,  Oct.  14,  1781. 

In  December,  1780,  Hamilton  married  a daughter 
of  Gen.  Schuyler,  and  in  the  following  year  began  the 
study  of  law.  In  1782  he  was  chosen  a member  of 
Congress  from  Yew  York,  where  he  quickly  acquired 
the  greatest  influence  and  distinction.  In  1786  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Legislature  in  his  own 
state.  In  1787  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Yew 
York  to  form  a federal  constitution,  and  with  Jay 
and  Madison  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  secure  its 
adoption  by  Yew  York. 

On  the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  government  in 
1789,  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. This  office  required  the  exercise  of  all  the  great 
powers  of  his  mind,  for  the  public  credit  was  at  that 
time  in  th*e  lowest  state  of  depression.  Before  he  re- 
tired from  this  office,  which  he  held  more  than  five 
years,  he  had  raised  the  public  credit  to  a height  alto- 
gether unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and,  by  the  admirable  system  of  finance  which  he 
established,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  financiers  of  the  age.  The  principles  which 
he  advocated  still  continue  to  exercise  a great  influ- 
ence upon  the  revenue  of  our  government. 

Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded  bv  Col.  Burr  in 
a duel  fought  at  Hoboken  ‘July  11th,  1804.  He  died 
the  following  day  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years. 


GRAMMAR.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Review  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  Study  de- 
clensions. Practice  in  readers.  Review  the  whole  of 
the  verb.  Conjugate  a few  irregular  verbs  with  three 
unlike  principal  parts  and  note  their  uses.  Practice 
making  written  synopses.  Review  the  adverb. 

Course  of  Study. 
Suggestive  Exercises. 

1.  Define  case. 

2.  How  many  cases  have  nouns?  Yame  them. 

3.  Define  nominative  case. 

4.  Define  possessive  case. 

•5.  Give  the  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  possessive 
singular. 

6.  Give  the  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  possessive 

plural. 

7.  Define  objective  case. 

8.  Define  nominative  absolute  case. 

9.  Write  two  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 

nominative  case  as  subjects  of  finite  verbs. 

10.  Write  two  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 

nominative  case  as  predicates  of  finite  verbs. 

11.  Write  two  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 

nominative  by  apposition. 

12.  Write  two  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 

possessive  singular. 

13.  "Write  two  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 

possessive  plural. 

14.  Write  two  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 

objective  case,  as  the  objects  of  transitive 
verbs. 

15.  Write  two  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 

objective  case>  as  the  objects  of  prepositions. 

16.  Write  two  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the 

objective  case  by  apposition. 


17.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences: 

The  writer’s  being  a scholar  is  not  doubted. 
The  writer  being  a scholar  is  not  doubted. 
fYo  one  ever  heard  of  that  man’s  running  for 
b j office. 

j Yo  one  ever  heard  of  that  man  running  for 
I office. 

c \ Smith’s  being  a politician  prevented  his  election. 
( Smith  being  a politician  prevented  his  election. 
Pronouns. 

Most  of  above  questions  may  be  used  in  review- 
ing cases  of  pronouns.  The  following  exercises,  se- 
lected from  Rigdon’s  “Grammar  of  the  English  Sen- 
tence,” are  suggestive: 

I. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks  with 
he , she,  him,  her,  I,  or  me: 

1.  John  and  — — may  go. 

2.  May  John  and go? 

3.  Let  John  and go. 

4.  Let  not boast  that  puts  his  armor  on,  but 

that  takes  it  off. 

5.  that  cometh  to  me,  I will  in  no  wise  cast 

out. 

6.  Who  ate  the  oranges?  It  was . 

7.  If  I were I would  resist. 

8.  Was  it I saw?  Yo;  it  was . 

9.  Harry  and came  with  them. 

II. 

Eill  blanks  in  the  following  with  we,  us,  they,  or 
them  : 

1.  That  is  good  for Americans. 

2.  It  is  not but whom  he  seeks  to  please. 

3.  Did  you  say  that or were  chosen? 

4.  She  told  Helen  and boys  to  speak  plainly. 

5.  Let who  are  pure  throw  the  first  stone. 

III. 

Fill  the  following  blanks  with  suitable  pronouns: 

1.  did  he  inquire  for? 

2.  For did  he  inquire? 

3.  do  men  say  that  I am? 

4.  do  you  think  me  to  be? 

5.  do  you  think  to  be  me? 

IV. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with 
who  or  whom : 

1.  He  knew  not they  were. 

2.  He  married  a lady they  say  is  very  wealthy. 

3.  She  married  a man 1 know  to  be  worthless. 

4.  I saw  the  man I think  is  to  deliver  the 

oration. 

5.  He  is  the  man I thought  you  to  be. 

6.  He  is  the  man I thought  to  be  you. 

7.  He  is  the  man was  thought  to  be  you. 

8.  He  is  the  man you  were  thought  to  be. 

9.  She  is  not  the  lady we  supposed  her  to  be. 

10.  She  is  not  the  lady she  was  supposed  to  be. 

“The  effect  of  school-life  on  children  should  be 
analogous  to  the  effect  of  life  on  adults.”— President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard. 

“Make  men  first,  and  you  can  make  specialists 
afterwards.  It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  reverse  this  or- 
der.”— Pres.  Wm.  Dewitt  Hyde. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

The  first  month's  work,  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study,  consists  of  mathematical  geography.  The 
following  topics  are  to  be  studied: 

1.  Form  of  the  earth. 

2.  Size  of  the  earth. 

3.  Motions  of  the  earth. 

4.  Inclination  of  the  earth's  axis. 

5.  Direction. 

6.  Method  of  describing  land  in  the  government 
land  survey. 

7.  Latitude  and  longitude. 

8.  Longitude  and  time. 

9.  Standard  time. 

But  few  of  the  common- school  geographies  treat 
these  topics  thoroughly,  and  teachers  find  some  trouble 
in  putting  the  work  before  pupils  in  a form  that  they 
may  study  it.  Copies  of  this  journal  will  be  furnished 
for  the  use  of  pupils  at  seven  cents  each. 

I. — Form  of  the  Earth. 

By  the  use  of  models,  or  molding  in  clay,  make 
pupils  familiar  with  the  following  forms: 

1.  Sphere.  3.  Oblate  spheroid. 

2.  Spheroid.  4.  Prolate  spheroid. 

In  studying  the  form  of  the  earth,  first  give  proofs  of 
the  earth’s  rotundity  and  then  of  its  being  an  oblate 
spheroid. 

1.  Circumnavigation. 

2.  Apparent  Change  in  the  position  of 
the  North  Star. 

3.  Eclipses  of  the  Moon. 

4.  The  Horizon. 

5.  Appearance  of  Ships  on  the  Sea. 

6.  Plumb  Lines. 

7.  Digging  of  Canals. 

8.  Analogy. 

1.  Magellan  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe;  Drake  the  second.  Have  pupils  trace  on  a 
map  or  globe  the  route  of  each  of  these  explorers. 
Men  have  traveled  around  the  world,  however,  only 
in  a belt  extending  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 
This  proof  is  not,  therefore,  conclusive,  for  the  same 
thing  might  be  done  if  the  earth  were  a cylinder.  It 
is  a proof  that  the  earth  is  round  east  and  west. 

2.  In  traveling  toward  the  north  pole,  the  north 
star  appears  to  rise;  in  traveling  toward  the  south 
pole,  stars  unseen  before  come  into  view  in  front 
while  others  disappear  behind,  showing  that  in  these 
directions  also  the  surface  is  curved.  (Teachers 
should  illustrate  with  a black-board  drawing.)  The 
two  taken  together  prove  that  the  earth  is  spherical. 

3.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  produced  by  the 
earth  coming  between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and 
casting  its  shadow  upon  the  latter.  The  teacher 
should  illustrate  with  a drawing.  Hundreds  of 
eclipses  have  been  observed,  in  which  the  earth  has 
been  in  many  different  positions.  This  shadow  is 
observed  to  be  always  circular.  As  the  sphere  is  the 
only  body  which  casts  a circular  shadow  in  every  po- 
sition, this  is  an  absolute  proof  that  the  earth  is  round. 
That  pupils  may  clearly  understand  this  proof,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  Shadows  produced  from  objects 
of  various  shapes  in  different  positions. 

4.  The  horizon,  wherever  observed  on  the  surface 


of  the  ocean  or  on  level  ground,  is  circular.  This: 
alone  is  not  a proof  of  the  earth’s  rotundity,  as  the 
distance  which  the  eye  can  see  is  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  therefore  circular;  but  in  clear  weather  an 
object  on  the  surface  of  level  ground,  or  of  the  water, 
can  be  seen  just  as  far  with  the  naked  eye  as  with  a 
powerful  telescope.  As  light  moves  in  straight  lines, 
this  shows  that  the  surface  -‘rises  up”  or  curves  be- 
tween distant  points. 

5.  When  a ship  is  coming  into  port,  we  see  first 

the  topmasts,  then  the  sails,  and  finally  the  hull.  If 
the  earth  were  flat,  we  would  see  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  at  the  same  instant.  As  the  top  part  is  seen 
first,  the  earth  must  be  curved;  and  since  the  appear- 
ance is  the  same,  no  matter  from  which  direction  the 
ship  is  approaching,  we  infer  that  the  earth  is  evenly 
curved  or  spherical.  . 

6.  A plumb  line  points  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 
If  two  plumb-lines  are  dropped  from  high  towers,  a 
sufficient  distance  apart,  and  the  distances  are  meas- 
ured between  the  tops,  the  centers,  and  the  bases  of 
the  lines,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  are  not  perfectly 
parallel,  but  are  nearest  together  at  their  bases  and 
farthest  apart  at  the  top.  The  opposite  walls  of  a 
building,  if  built  perpendicular,  are  farther  apart  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  This  proves  that  the 
plumb-lines  point  to  a common  center,  which  could  be 
true  only  of  a circular  body.  Illustrate  with  a draw- 
ing or  bv  sticking  two  splints  into  an  apple,  each 
pointing  toward  the  center  of  the  apple. 

7.  Civil  engineers,  in  constructing  canals,  must 
make  allowance  for  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  The 
bottom  must  not  be  made  a straight  line,  for  if  it 
were,  it  would  soon  come  to  the  surface.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  rule  for  the  curvature  of  the  earth: 

Square  the  distance  in.  miles , and  take  two- thirds 
of  tins  for  the  curvature  in  feet. 

Thus,  at  a distance  of  one  mile  the  curvature  is  8 
inches;  for  two  miles,  32  inches;  for  three  miles,  6 
feet,  and  so  on. 

(a)  What  is  the  curvature  for  5 miles? 

(b)  What  is  the  curvature  for  6 miles? 

(c)  What  is  the  curvature  for  8 miles? 

(d)  What  is  the  curvature  for  10  miles? 

In  Holland,  where  water  covers  a portion  of  the 
level  surface,  teachers  sometimes  illustrate  to  their 
pupils  the  shape  of  the  earth  by  setting  up  three 
stakes  in  a line,  at  a distance  apart,  each  the  same 
height  above  the  water.  Then  by  sighting  from  the 
first  to  the  third,  the  middle  stake  is  observed  to  be 
higher  than  the  others. 

8.  By  examination  with  a telescope  all  the  other 
planets  are  seen  to  be  globular.  The  planets  belong 
to  our  system.  We  can  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
conditions  which  would  make  any  of  them  round 
would  make  all  of  them  so.  Hence  we  may  fairly  in- 
fer that  the  earth  is  round. 

The  Planets  of  the  Solar  System. 

In  the  solar  system  there  are  eight  large  planets, 
of  which  our  earth  is  one.  It  will  be  of  intense  in- 
terest to  pupils  to  know  that  there  are  seven  other 
planets  (or  earths)  beside  ours  that  revolve  round  the 
sun.  Many  interesting  things  may  be  learned  about 
the  planets. 


Proofs  of  the 
Earth’s  Ro- 
tundity ....  \ 
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Comparative  Size  of  the  Planets. — The  equatorial 
diameters  of  the  planets  are  as  follows: 

Name  of  Planet.  - Diameter  in  Miles. 

Mercury 2,962. 

Venus.... 7,510. 

Earth 7,926. 

Mars 4,920. 

Jupiter 85,390. 

Saturn 71,904. 

Uranus 33,024. 

Neptune 36,620. 

By  use  of  above  table,  let  pupils  compare  the 
size  of  our  planet  with  each  of  the  others  of  the  solar 
system. 

Comparative  Distance  from  the  Sun. — The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  mean  distance  of  each  planet 
from  the  sun: 


Name  of  Planet.  Distance  from  Sun. 

Mercury 35,393,000  miles. 

Venus 66,131,000  “ 

Earth 91,430,000  “ 

Mars 139,312,000  “ 

Jupiter 475,693,000  “ 

Saturn 872,135,000  “ 

Uranus 1,753,851,000  “ 

Neptune 2,746,271,000  “ 


Show  pupils  how  to  get  information  about  the 
planets  from  the  dictionary,  astronomy,  cyclopedia, 
and  other  books  of  reference.  Assign  a planet  to 
each  member  of  the  class,  and  have  him  write  a com- 
position about  it. 

1.  Why  so  named. 

2.  History  of  its  discovery,  etc. 

3.  Comparative  size. 

4.  Distance  from  sun  — compar- 
ative. 

5.  Length  of  year — comparative. 

6.  Items  of  interest. 

Every  teacher  and  pupil  should  read  some  good 
work  on  astronomy,  as  a source  of  pleasure  and  in- 
formation. 

9.  By  examination  with  a telescope,  all  the  other 
planets  are  seen  to  be  globular.  The  planets  belong 
to  our  system.  We  can  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
conditions  which  would  make  any  of  them  round 
would  make  all  of  them  so.  Hence  we  mav  fairly  in- 
fer that  the  earth  is  round. 

Proof  that  the  Earth  is  an  Oblate  Spheroid. 

The  proofs  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid 
are  not  easily  comprehended  bv  pupils  of  immature 
minds;  hence  it  is  not  advisable  to  spend  much  time 
with  this  topic  unless  pupils  are  pretty  well  advanced. 
f 1.  Analogy. 

1 roofs  that  the  j 2.  Variation  in  Length  of  Degrees 
Earth  is  anOb of  Latitude, 
late  Spheroid.  | 3.  Variation  in  the  Weight  of  a 
I Body. 

1.  If  the  earth  was  ever  a liquid  mass,  the  tan- 
gential force  generated  by  its  rotation  would  make  it 
bulge  out  in  the  equatorial  regions.  Geology  proves 
that  it  was  once  in  a liquid  condition.  Other  planets 
seen  through  the  telescope  appear  to  be  oblate  sphe- 
roids, and  reasoning  from  analogy  we  may  conclude 
that  ours  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

2.  A degree  is  l-360th  of  a circumference,  a 
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measure  of  curvature  and  not  of  length.  As  measures 
of  curvatures  degrees  are  always  equal,  but  if  the 
circumference  is  large  the  length  of  the  degree  as  a 
line  is  longer  than  in  a smaller  circumference.  A de- 
gree of  latitude  as  a line  is  longer  in  the  polar  than 
in  the  equatorial  regions.  Dr.  Lardner  gives  the 
length  of  a degree  near  the  Arctic  Circle  as  4,000  feet 
longer  than  one  near  the  equator.  If  a degree  is  lon- 
ger, it  must  be  a part  of  a longer  circumference;  hence 
the  earth  is  not  a perfect  sphere,  but  “flattened”  at 
the  poles. 

3.  It  is  an  established  fact  in  physics  that  the 
mutual  attraction  of  two  bodies  becomes  greater  as 
they  approach  each  other,  so  long  as  they  are  wholly 
external  the  one  to  the  other.  A body  weighs  more 
the  farther  it  is  carried  toward  the  poles.  This  fact 
shows  that  it  is  coming  to  the  earth’s  center.  This 
difference  of  weight  is  partly  due  to  the  tangential 
force  generated  by  the  earth’s  rotation,  which  is  great- 
est at  the  equator. 


II. — Size  of  the  Earth. 


Size  of  the 
Earth. 


f Diameter,  j £olar’  78919'71Q“il(?s- 

( Equatorial,  7925.6  miles. 


^Circumference  j ^oiar’  2^81990^qqS' 

^ \ Equatorial,  24899  miles. 


Be  sure  that  pupils  can  define 
of  the  following  terms: 


all 

1.  surface. 

2.  circle. 

3.  circumference. 

4.  diameter. 

5.  axis. 


6.  pole. 

7.  equator. 

8.  small  circle. 

9.  great  circle. 
10.  zone. 


understandingly 

11.  latitude. 

12.  longitude. 

13.  meridian. 

14.  parallel. 

15.  ecliptic. 


III. — Motions  of  the  Earth. 


( Direction? 

f 1-  Rotation  on  Axis.  ■]  Time? 

Motions  of  j ( Effect? 

the  Earth . 1 

I ( Direction? 

1^2.  Revolution  around  Sun  •]  Time? 

I Effect? 

Have  pupils  know  what  is  meant  by  the  ecliptic, 
and  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis.  Show  how  much 
the  axis  is  inclined  and  how  it  always  points  in  the 
same  direction.  Show  why  the  tropics  and  polar  cir- 
cles are  located  where  they  are,  and  what  marks  the 
boundaries  of  the  zones.  Name  the  zones  and  give 
their  width. 


IV. — Method  of  Describing  Land  in  the  Public 
Land  Survey. 


(The  following  explanation  of  the  public  land 
survey  is  from  Harper’s  School  Geography. — Ed.) 

The  sytem  of  survey  by  which  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  divided  and  the  position  of  any  plot  described  was  adopted 
in  1786  The  original  thirteen  states,  together  with  Maine,  Vermont 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  certain  parts  of  Ohio  never  were  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  are  not  included  in  the  surveys  In- 
dian reservations  are  also  omitted,  and  lands  that  were  owned  by  in- 
dividuals or  companies  before  the  territory  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated became  a part  of  the  United  States.  The  public  lands  of  Texas 
are  the  property  of  that  state,  and  have  a system  of  their  own. 

Division  of  Land  into  Townships. 

The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  divided 
into  townships,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  sections. 
The  plan  of  division  and  subdivision  is  as  follows: 
Through  some  convenient  point  in  the  territory 
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to  be  surveyed  a meridian,  or  true  north  and  south 
line,  is  carefully  run  to  the  limits  of  the  tract.  This 
line  is  called  the  Principal  Meridian.  At  the  end  of 
every  mile  and  half  mile,  and  at  the  end  of  every  six 
miles,  stakes,  monuments,  or  other  marks  are  set. 
Through  a convenient  point  on  the  Principal  Meridian 
a second  line  is  run  east  and  west,  and  divided  and 
staked  in  the  same  way.  The  second  line  is  called 
the  Base  Line.  Through  each  six- mile  point  on  the 
Base  Line  another  meridian  is  run,  and  through  each 
six-mile  point  on  the  Principal  Meridian  a line  is  run 
parallel  to  the  Base  line.  These  two  sets  of  lines 
divide  the  tract  into  squares  which  are  six  miles  on  a 
side,  and  contain  thirty- six  square  miles.  These 
squares  are  called  townships.  Other  meridians  and 
parallels  from  the  mile  points  are  now  run  across  the 
townships,  which  are  thus  divided  into  thirty-six 
squares,  called  Sections,  each  containing  one  square 
mile.  By  other  similar  lines  the  sections  are  subdi- 
vided into  quarters,  and  sometimes  into  eighths  and 
sixteenths. 

Diagram  I. 
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Diagram  I.  illustrates  the  division  into  townships, 
and  the  method  of  describing  the  location  of  any  par- 
ticular township.  The  line  of  townships  between  two 
six-mile  meridians  is  called  a Range.  The  number  of 
a township  shows  its  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
Base  Line.  Its  range  shows  its  distance  east  or  west 
of  the  Principal  Meridian.  Thus  Burr  is  in  Township 
7 1ST.,  Range  IV.  W.;  Dixon  in  Township  6 S.,  Range 
IV.  E.,  etc. 

Since  the  meridians  are  not  parallel  to  each  other 
because  they  would  all  meet  at  the  poles,  it  follows 
that  the  townships,  though  said  to  be  square,  are  not 
exactly  so,  but  are  longer  on  their  southern  bounda- 
ries than  on  their  northern  ones.  If  this  were  not 
corrected,  the  successive  townships  in  any  range 
would  be  larger  and  larger  south  of  the  Base  Line, 
and  smaller  and  smaller  north  of  it.  To  prevent  this 
as  far  as  practicable,  a parallel  lying  at  a convenient 
distance  from  the  Base  Line,  and  forming  the  north- 


ern boundary  of  a line  of  townships,  is  taken  as  a new 
base  line  from  which  to  run  the  subordinate  merid- 
ians. This  new  base  line  is  called  a Correction  Line, 
or  Standard  Parallel  (see  Diagram  I.)  In  Michigan  a 
correction  line  is  taken  at  every  tenth  township  along 
the  range.  In  other  states  their  frequency  varies. 
They  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  newer  states  and 
territories. 

Diagram  II.  shows  a township  divided  into  thirty- 
six  squares  or  sec- 
tions, and  the  method 
by  which  the  sections 
are  numbered.  In 
every  township  in 
Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin section  16,  and 
in  the  other  states 
sections  16  and  36, 
are  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  public 
schools,  the  money 
obtained  from  their 
sale  or  lease  being 
the  chief  basis  of  the 
school  fund. 

If  the  sections  were  perfect  squares,  each  would 
contain  640  acres,  or  one  square  mile.  But  since 
their  forms  and  sizes  must  vary  for  the  same  reasons 
that  those  of  the  townships  vary,  the  sections  in  the 
northern  part  of  a township  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  in  the  southern  part.  Errors  in  making 
the  original  survey  frequently  modify  this  result  con- 
siderably. 

Sections  are  divided  by  lines  drawn  parallel  to 
their  sides  into  half  sections,  quarter  sections,  and 
sometimes  into  eighths  and  sixteenths. 


Diagram  II. 
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Diagram  III.  shows 
the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  a section 
and  the  method  of  de- 
scribing them.  Thus 
by  combining  the  dia 
grams,  the  school-house 
of  Eton  is  in  the  S.  W. 

Section  10,  Township 
3 South,  Range  II  East. 


Diagram  III. — Subdivisions  of 
Sections. 
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Be  sure  that  if,  as  the  result  of  your  teaching, 
your  pupils  seem  indisposed  to  read  for  themselves,  if 
they  get  the  impresssion  that  all  that  needs  to  be 
known  will  be  told  them  by  yourself,  then  there  is  a 
fatal  flaw  even  in  the  most  animated  oral  lessons, 
and  your  methods  need  to  be  revised. 


“Under  systematic  drill,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  possibilities  of  the  body  may  be  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  intellectual  progress,  so  that  under  or- 
dinary  circumstances  the  graduate  should  step  from 
school-life  in  better  health  than  her  constitution  per- 
haps indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.”— Mrs. 
Frances  W.  Leiter,  Ohio. 
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RE  iDING  — ADVANCED  DIVISION. 
(From  Parker's  Supplementary  Reader — Copy- 
righted by  C.  M.  Parker,  1892.) 

HAIL  COLUMBIA. 

BY  JOSEPH  HOPKLNSON. 


I. 

Hail,  Columbia,  happy*  land  ! 

Hail,  ye  heroes*,  heaven- born  band, 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  freedom’s  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  freedom’s  cause, 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 

Enjoyed*  the  peace*  your  valor*  won! 

Let  independence*  be  our  boast, 

Ever  mindful*  of  what  it  cost, 

Ever  grateful*  for  the  prize, 

Let  its  altar  reach*  the  skies. 

Chorus : 

Firm,  united,  let  us  be, 

Kallying  round  our  liberty, 

As  a band  of  brothers  joined, 

Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

II. 

Immortal*  patriots,  rise  once  more! 

Defend*  your  rights,  defend  your  shore; 

Let  no  rude*  foe*,  with  impious*  hand, 

Let  no  rude*  foe,  with  impious  hand, 
Invade*  the  shrine*  where  sacred*  lies, 

Of  toil*  and  blood,  the  well-earn’d  prize. 

While  off’ring  peace,  sincere*  and  just*, 

In  Heav’n  we  place*  a manly  trust. 

That  truth  and  justice*  will  prevail*, 

And  ev’ry  scheme*  of  bondage*  fail. 

Chorus : 

III. 

Sound,  sound  the  trump*  of  fame! 

Let  Washington’s  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause*! 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause! 
Let  every  clime*  to  freedom*  dear, 

Listen  with  a joyful*  ear: 

With  equal  skill,  with  steady*  power, 

He  governs  in  the  fearful*  hour 
Of  horrid*  war,  or  guides  with  ease, 

The  happier  time  of  honest  peace. 

Chorus : 

IV. 

Behold*  the  chief*  who  now  commands, 

Once  more  to  serve  his  country  stands. 

The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat, 

The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat; 

But  armed  in  virtue,  firm*  and  true, 

His  hopes  are  fixed  on  Heav’n  and  you. 

When  hope  was  sinking*  in  dismay*, 

When  gloom*  obscured*  Columbia’s  day, 
His  steady*  mind,  from  changes  free 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 

Chorus  : 


-^HISTORY  OF  HAIL  GOLUMBIA.-^ 

Before  pupils  attempt  to  read  or  sing  Hail  Columbia,  have 
them  carefully  read  its  history. 

1.  The  music  was  composed  in  1789  by  Pro- 
fessor Feyles,  of  Philadelphia,  and  played  at  Tren- 
ton when  Washington  was  en  route  to  Hew  York 
to  be  inaugurated.  The  tune  waa  originally  called 
the  “President’s  March.”  The  words  were  written 
nearly  ten  years  later  by  Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson. 
The  following  is  his  own  account,  written  in  1840, 
of  the  origin  of  the  words.  He  says : 

2.  “The  song  was  written  in  1798,  when  a war 
with  France  was  thought  to  be  inevitable —Con- 
gress being  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  delib- 
erating on  that  important  subject,  and  acts  of  hos- 
tility having  actually  occurred.  The  contest  be- 
tween England  and  France  was  raging,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  divided  into  par- 
ties, some  thinking  that  policy  and  duty  required 
us  to  take  part  with  France;  others  were  in  favor 
of  our  uniting  with  England,  under  the  belief  that 
she  was  the  great  preservative  power  of  good  prin- 
ciples and  safe  government. 

3.  “The  violation  of  our  rights  by  both  bel- 
ligerents was  forcing  us  from  the  wise  and  just 
policy  of  President  Washington,  which  was  to 
take  part  with  neither,  but  to  keep  a strict  and 
honest  neutrality  between  them.  The  prospect  of 
a rupture  with  France  was  exceedingly  offensive 
to  that  portion  of  the  people  which  espoused  her 
cause;  and  the  violence  of  the  spirit  of  party  has 
never  risen  higher  than  it  did  at  that  time  and  on 
that  question. 

4.  “A  company  was  then  playing  in  our  city, 
and  a young  man  named  Fox,  belonging  to  it, 
whose  talent  was  good  as  a singer,  was  about  to 
take  his  benefit.  I had  known  him  when  at  school. 
On  this  acquaintance  he  called  on  me  on  Saturday 
afternoon  —his  benefit  being  announced  for  the 
following  Monday.  He  said  he  had  no  boxes  taken, 
and  his  prospect  was  that  he  should  suffer  a loss 
instead  of  receiving  a benefit;  but  that  if  he  could 
get  a patriotic  song  adapted  to  the  tune  of  the 
“President’s  March,”  then  the  popular  air,  he  had 
no  doubt  of  a full  house;  that  the  poets  of  the 
theatrical  corps  had  been  trying  to  accomplish  it, 
but  were  satisfied  no  words  could  be  composed  to 
suit  the  music  of  the  march. 

5.  “I  told  him  I would  try  it.  He  came  the 
next  afternoon,  and  the  song,  such  as  it  is,  was 
ready  for  him.  It  was  announced  on  Monday 
morning,  and  the  entire  house  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, arid  so  continued' night  after  night,  the  song 
being  encored  and  repeated  many  times  each  night, 
the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  It  was  also 
sung  at  night  in  the  streets  by  large  assemblies  of 
citizens,  including  members  of  Congress.  The 
enthusiasm  was  general,  and  the  song  was  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

6.  “The  object  of  the  author  was  to  get  up  an 
American  spirit  which  should  be  above  the  inter- 
ests, passions,  and  policy  of  both  belligerents,  and 
look  and  feel  exclusively  for  our  honor  and  our 
rights.  Hot  an  allusion  is  made  to  either  France 
or  England,  or  to  which  was  most  in  fault  in  their 
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treatment  of  us.  Of  course,  the  song  found  favor 
with  both  parties  throughout  the  whole  country; 
it  was  truly  American  and  nothing  else,  and  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  every  American  heart  respond- 
ed to  it.  It  has  endured  infinitely  beyond  any 
expectation  of  the  author,  and  beyond  any  merit 
it  can  boast  of,  except  that  of  being  truly  and  ex- 
clusively patriotic  in  its  sentiment  and  spirit.” 


JOSEPH  HOPKINSON,  LL.  D. 
1770—1842. 

1.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  an  eminent  American 
jurist,  the  son  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  12,  1770.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied 
law,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession  in  his 
native  city. 

2.  He  was  the  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
Dr.  Rush,  in  his  celebrated  libel  suit  against  Will- 
iam Cobbet  in  1799,  and  was  for  the  defendants  in 
the  trials  under  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  before 
Judge  Chase  in  1800.  In  1805,  when  Judge  Chase 
was  impeached  before  the  United  States  Senate, 
for  alleged  misdemeanor  in  office  during  above 
trials,  Judge  Chase  employed  Mr.  Hopkinson  to 
defend  him. 

3.  From  1815  to  1819  he  was  a representative 
in  Congress,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a speaker,  particularly  in  opposition  to  the  rechart- 
ering of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  on  the  Sem- 
inole war. 

4.  In  1823  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  1828  was  appointed  by  President 
Adams  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position  he 
held  till  his  death. 

5.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  na- 

tional song  “Hail  Columbia,”  written  in  1798,  and 
adapted  by  him  to  the  music  of  “The  President’s 
March,”  composed  in  1789  by  a German  named 
Feyles.  He  was  for  many  years  a confidential 
friend  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  then  residing  at  Bor- 
dentown,  and  during  his  absence  always  managed 
his  business  affairs.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  15,  1842.  

-^Suggestive  Exercises  on  Hail  GolumMa.-^ 

1.  Who  composed  the  music  of  Hail  Columbia? 

When? 

2.  By  what  name  was  the  tune  originally  known? 

3.  Who  wrote  the  words  of  Hail  Columbia?  When? 

4.  What  was  the  object  of  the  author  in  writing 

Hail  Columbia? 

5.  Read  the  poem  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

6.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  poem. 

7.  Define  all  words  marked  with  stars,  or  give  syn- 

onyms for  them. 

8.  Analyze  and  define  the  following  derivative 

words: 

1.  independence.  4.  immortal.  7.  freedom. 

2.  mindful.  5.  manly.  8.  joyful. 

3.  safety.  6.  bondage.  9.  fearful. 


For  writing  the  word  analysis,  rule  slate  or  paper 
like  this  model: 


WORD. 

ANALYSIS, 

MEANING. 

1.  joyful, 

2.  fearful, 

3.  manly, 

4.  freedom, 

5.  safety, 

joy+ful, 

full  of  joy. 

\ 

9.  Give  careful  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of 


the  following  words: 


1.  valor. 

2.  patriots. 

3.  rude. 

4.  impious. 

5.  where. 


6.  dismay. 

7.  altar. 

8.  resolved. 

9.  virtue. 

10.  true. 


10.  Make  a list  of  the  words  of  the  poem  that 
rhyme,  and  tell  whether  the  rhyme  in  each 
case  is  perfect,  or  imperfect. 

Terms  Applied  to  Poetry. 

1.  Poetry  is  discourse  written  in  metrical  language. 

Its  aim  is  to  please,  by  addressing  the  imag- 
ination and  the  sensibilities. 

2.  A Verse  is  a line  consisting  of  a certain  number 

of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  dis- 
posed according  to  metrical  rules. 

3.  A Stanza  is  a group  of  lines  forming  a division 

of  a poem. 

4.  Poetry  is  written  either  in  rhyme  or  blank  verse. 

5.  Rhyme  is  a correspondence  of  sound  in  the  last 

syllables  of  two  or  more  lines,  succeeding  each 
other  immediately,  or  at  no  great  distance. 

6.  Blank  Verse  is  verse  without  rhyme. 


“Right  training  in  public  speaking  does  not  mean 
imposing  upon  the  student  an  artificial  manner  by 
enforcing  an  arbitrary  system  of  delivery.  It  does 
not  stand  simply  for,  vocal  culture  and  elocutionary 
drill.  It  has  to  do  with  the  student  as  thinker  and  as 
writer,  as  well  as  speaker.  It  is  such  special  training 
in  logical  force  and  rhetorical  skill  as  shall  make  easy 
and  natural,  and  thus  genuine,  the  grace  an*d  power 
of  the  spoken  word.  It  is  a course  of  instruction 
which  calls  forth  the  individual  powers,  and  helps  to 
their  largest  usefulness  by  stimulating  and  develop- 
ing the  personal  force  of  the  speaker,  freed  as  far  as 
possible  from  personal  defects.” — Henry  Allyn  Frink, 
Amherst. 


“The  wise  teacher  is  never  saddened  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  strength  and  force  by  a child,  even  if  they 
are  manifested  in  selfish  forms.  The  child  with  most 
power  for  evil  should  become  the  strongest  angel, 
with  wise  training.  The  teacher’s  skill  is  shown  by 
transforming  power,  not  by  destroying  it.”— Inspector 
./.  L.  Hughes , Toronto. 


SEPTEMBER,  OR  FIRST  MONTH’S  WORK. 


ANAL  YSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 

An  experienced  teacher  reports  that  he  has  used 
the  following  short  method  very  successfully  in  the 
analysis  of  sentences.  Suppose  that  the  following 
sentence  is  to  be  analyzed  and  diagramed: 


The  poor  boy  stretched,  out  his  pale,  trembling 
hand  at  these  few  words  of  encouragement. 


Abbreviated  Analysis. 

Simple  declarative  sentence. 

1,  2,  3= Logical  subject. 
l = Grammatical  subject. 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13=Logical  predicate. 
4=Grammatical  predicate. 

2,  3,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13= Adjective  elements  of  the 
1st  class. 

9=  Adjective  element  of  the  2d  class. 
5=Adverbial  element  of  the  1st  class. 

6= Adverbial  element  of  the  2d  class. 
10=Objective  element. 


ORAL  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 


The  laws  of  our  state  and  of  a number  of  other 
states  require  that  instruction  in  phvsiology  and  hy- 
giene be  given  to  pupils  of  suitable  age  in  everv 
school.  The  laws  of  health  should  be  taught  in  ail 
schools  and  to  every  pupil,  whether  the  state  statutes 
so  direct  or  not.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  dailv  may  be 
spent  very  profitably  in  learning  how  to  take  care  of 
the  body  This  oral  work  may  be  taken  up  as  a gen- 
eral exercise.  Before  beginning  the  teacher  should 
have  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  work  well  in  mind 
Xo  random  work  should  be  done;  neither  should  pui 
pils  be  passive  listeners,  but  should  be  required  to 
reproduce,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  what  is  given 
them  by  the  teacher. 


To  lead  pupils  to  form  such  habits  as  will  tend 
to  produce  strong,  healthy  bodies,  is  a thousand  times 
more  important  than  that  they  learn  the  names  of  all 
the  borles  of  the  body.  Too  much  of  the  so-called 
teaching  of  physiology  in  the  past  has  been  nothing 
more  than  the  naming  of  “dead  bones.”  The  object 
of  oral  instruction  in  this  branch  should  not  be  to 
learn  a great  number  of  scientific  terms,  but  to 
. ['ead  thf  child  to  form  such  habits,  as  will  tend  to 
give  him  a healthy  body , and  teach  him  how  to  care 
for  his  body. 


Definite  work  should  be  done  each  month.  M 
suggest  that  the  following  topics  be  studied  durir 
.September,  or  first  month: 


tw1'  Ta\Wit!l  the  children  about  how  helples 
the>  were  when  they  were  little  babes.  1 

2.  In  order  that  they  live  and  grow  stronger 
was  necessary  for  them  to  be  fed,  bathed,  and  clothei 


3.  It  was  necessary  for  some  one,  older  and  wiser 
than  themselves,  to  take  constant  care  of  them. 

4.  As  they  became  a little  older  and  began  to 
move  about  there  were  many  ways  in  which,  if  they 
had  not  been  cared  for  by  parents,  they  might  have 
injured  their  bodies — burns  from  hot  stoves,  cuts  from 
sharp  knives,  falling  down  stairs,  etc. 

5.  Xow  that  they  are  older  and  not  under  the 
constant  care  of  their  parents  or  friends,  they  should 
know  how  to  care  for  their  bodies. 

6.  Some  persons  are  strong  and  robust,  while 
others  are  weak,  pale,  and  sickly.  Lead  pupils  to  see 
the  advantages  of  having  healthy  bodies. 

7.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  their  bodies  should 
grow ; they  should  be  larger  next  year  than  they  are 
this  year. 

8.  Our  bodies  are  made  to  grow:  (a)  by  what  we 
eat  and  drink;  (b)  by  exercise,  sunlight,  and  pure  air; 
(c)  by  cleanliness. 

9.  Have  pupils  observe  how  they  eat.  Food  is 
taken  into  the  mouth,  chewed  by  the  teeth,  mixed 
with  the  saliva,  and  then  swallowed. 

10.  How  many  teeth  have  you?  Why  are  they 
not  all  of  the  same  shape?  Uses  of  front  teeth;  of 
other  teeth. 

11.  Disadvantages  in  eating  if  pupils  were  depriv- 
ed of  their  teeth.  Importance  of  taking  good  care  of 
the  teeth. 

12.  Natural  color  of  the  teeth.  Why  all  teeth  are 
not  white.  Beauty  of  clean,  white  teeth.  How  to 
keep  the  teeth  white. 

13.  Why  particles  of  food  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  between  the  teeth,  and  how  removed.  Why 
metal  tooth-picks  should  not  be  used. 

14.  Tooth-brushes— how  and  when  they  should 
be  used. 

15.  How  the  teeth  may  be  injured  by  cracking 

nuts,  biting  thread,  etc.  ° 

16.  The  saliva,  and  why  food  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  it  before  being  swallowed.  Why 
the  food  should  be  well  chewed.  Why  we  should  eat 
slowly. 

17.  Locate,  name,  and  describe  the  salivary 
glands.  Why  we  should  be  cheerful  at  mealtime. 
Lffect  of  “washing  the  food  down”  by  a large  amount 
of  drink. 

18.  Trace  the  food  from  the  mouth  to  the  stom- 
ach, locating,  naming,  and  describing  the  larynx,  epi- 
glottis, and  oesophagus. 

19.  Describe,  locate,  and  give  the  function  of  the 
stomach. 

20.  Movements  of  the  stomach.  Lead  pupils  to 
see  that  the  stomach  would  soon  be  overworked  if 
food  w’as  kept  in  it  continually.  Why  food  should  be 
taken  into  the  stomach  only  at  regular  intervals. 

21.  The  gastric  juice— by  what  secreted  and  its 
use.  Effect  of  taking  large  quantities  of  water  into 
the  stomach  during  meal-time;  effect  of  very  cold 
substances  upon  the  flow  of  the  gastric  juice. 

22.  Describe  and  locate  the  intestines. 

23.  Trace  the  food  from  the  stomach  to  the  in- 
testines and  tell  how  it  enters  the  blood  vessels. 

24.  Why  more  than  one  kind  of  food  is  necessary. 
Give  suggestions  as  to  when  and  what  to  eat. 

25.  Effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the 
digestive  organs. 
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Alcohol  and  Digestion. 

If  you  take  anything  into  your  stomach  which  is 
strong  enough  to  spoil  or  weaken  the  gastric  juice, 
digestion  will  have  to  stop.  Alcohol  is  just  such  a 
dangerous  thing.  It  cannot  dissolve  the  food  itself, 
while  it  so  changes  the  gastric  juice  that  it  cannot 
dissolve  the  food  as  it  otherwise  would. — Brand's 
Good  Health  for  Children , page  61. 

If  you  should  get  a drop  of  alcohol  into  your  eye, 
it  would  make  your  eye  smart  and  look  red.  The 
tender  lining  of  the  stomach  is  often  made  sore  by 
drinking  liquors  that  contain  alcohol,  such  as  beer, 
wine,  or  cider.—  Union  Series  Physiology  and  Health 
No.  l,page  45. 

If  we  put  into  a test-tube  some  gastric  juice  from 
the  stomach  of  an  animal,  and  add  a little  alcohol  to 
it,  a white  powder  appears  and  settles  to  the  bottom. 
This  is  pepsin,  which  gives  the  juice  its  power  to  di- 
gest. Alcohol  separates  it  from  the  juice;  so  the 
drinker,  with  a stomach  perhaps  already  weak,  is  add- 
ing to  his  gastric  juice  that  which  destroys,  for  the 
time,  what  activity  it  has.  After  the  alcohol  passes 

out  of  the  stomach,  the  pepsin  is  dissolved  again. 

Smith's  Elementary  Physiology,  page  117. 

The  prolonged  use  of  alcohol  in  large  quantities 
causes  marked  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  blood-vessels  become  permanently  enlarged, 
and  the  tissue  is  so  changed  that  in  places  it  dies,  or 
breaks  down,  forming  ulcers.  These  ulcers  may  be 
minute  and  widely  scattered,  or  one  or  more  large 
ulcers  may  be  formed.  The  glands  become  much 
reduced  in  size,  and  the  gastric  juice  is  weakened  and 
unable  to  do  its  work.— Stowell's  A Healthy  Body, 
page  97. 

It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  alcohol  taken 
into  the  stomach  is  there  absorbed,  and  that  but  very 
little,  if  any,  passes  out  into  the  intestines.  If  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  the  first 
organ  to  which  it  is  carried  is  the  liver.  Here  it  does 
immense  damage.  The  liver,  like  all  other  organs,  is 
made  up  of  cells.  These  cells  should  have  but  very 
little,  if  any,  fat  in  them.  If  their  material  is  chang- 
ed into  fat,  they  can  no  longer  either  secrete  bile,  or 
store  up  the  sugar  for  use  in  the  body.  But  alcoholic 
drinks  cause  the  liver  to  become  large  and  fatty.  If 
their  use  be  continued,  at  a later  stage  the  liver  be- 
comes smaller  and  harder  than  in  health.  This  hard, 
small  liver  is  so  characteristic  that  it  has  been  given 
a distinct  name  by  medical  men, — it  is  called  “the 
drunkard’s  liver.”— Stowell's  A Healthy  Body,  page  98. 

Food  gratifies  hunger,  and  maintains  the  strength, 
warmth,  and  vigor  of  the  body.  If  alcohol  is  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  passes  directly  into  the  blood,  and 
is  distributed  throughout  the  body.  It  goes  into  the 
blood  as  alcohol.  It  is  distributed  as  alcohol.  It  is 
finally  cast  out  of  the  body  as  alcohol.  It  undergoes 
little  or  no  change  in  the  body.  It  does  not  appease 
hunger.  It  does  not  supply  any  lasting  strength  to 
the  tissues.  Food  and  alcohol  are  directly  opposite 
in  their  action.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  alco- 
hol is  a food. — Eclectic  Physiology,  page  69. 

Tobacco  and  Digestion. 

How  does  tobacco  do  harm?  In  several  ways. 
Some  of  the  poison  juice  gets  into  the  stomach  and 
makes  it  weak.  This  causes  dyspepsia.  It  spoils  the 


appetite  for  food,  and  then  the  body  becomes  weak. 
It  poisons  the  blood,  and  makes  it  less  able  to  nourish 
the  body.  So  you  can  easily  see  that  it  prepares  the 
body  for  disease.  It  gives  weakness,  not  strength  — 
Brand's  Good  Health  for  Children,  page  63. 

If  we  keep  our  jaws  in  motion  when  we  are  not 
eating,  a useless  flow  of  saliva  is  produced,  which  is 
waste  of  material  and  weakening  to  the  body.  Chew- 
ing gum  and  all  like  habits  are  therefore  hurtful. 
The  most  fruitful  cause  of  waste  in  saliva,  however, 
is  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  pungent  qualities  of  this 
narcotic  produce  an  excessive  flow,  and,  when  the  ex- 
citing cause  is  constantly  kept  up,  the  amount  wasted 
often  becomes  serious  and  exhaustive. — How  We 
Live,  page  30. 

The  effects  of  tobacco  on  digestion  is  largely  of 
a secondary  nature.  It  first  affects  the  digestion  of 
those  who  chew,  because  the  salivary-glands  are  so 
continually  overworked  that  when  the  saliva  is  most 
needed,  at  meal-time,  only  a scanty  amount  is  fur- 
nished. Its  more  severe  effects  are  shown  through 
the  nervous  system,  causing  a particular  kind  of  in- 
digestion, called  nervous  dyspepsia.  It  is  well  enough 
to  call  attention,  in  this  connection,  to  another  bad 
effect  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  We  refer  to  the  “to- 
bacco cancer,”  or  “smoker’s  cancer.”  The  irritation 
caused  by  having  the  poison  of  tobacco  so  constantly 
on  the  surface  of  the  lip  may  give  rise  to  a small  ulcer, 
which  develops  into  a cancer.— Stowell's  A Healthy 
Body,  page  99. 

To  the  growing  boy  or  the  rapidly  developing 
young  man,  tobacco  is  most  certainly  injurious.  The 
younger  the  person  who  uses  it,  the  more  harmful  it 
is.  One  of  the  worst  things  that  can  be  said  about 
this  useless  weed  is  that  it  is  narcotic,  and  thus  dead- 
ens the  finer  sensibilities;  as  a rule  it  is  found  to  make 
the  person  who  uses  it  thoughtless  of  the  comfort  and 
convenince  of  those  about  him.  To  satisfy  his  own 
desires  he  will  smoke  wherever  and  whenever  he 
chooses;  while  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  are  com- 
pelled to  be  silent,  or,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  polite- 
ness, tell  an  untruth  by  saying  that  the  odor  is  agree- 
able.— Stowell's  A Healthy  Body,  page  100. 


SLATE  WORK  FOR  PRIMARY  AND  INTER- 
MEDIATE STUDENTS. 


1.  Name  ten  kinds  of  animals. 

2.  Name  three  kinds  of  pie. 

3.  What  is  the  meat  obtained  from  hogs  called? 

4.  What  is  beef?  Mutton?  Venison? 

5.  Where  are  oysters  obtained? 

6.  Where  would  you  go  to  buy  beef  steak? 

7.  Name  three  kinds  of  fish.  Where  only  can 
fish  live? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  water  of  lakes, 
streams,  and  springs  and  that  of  the  ocean? 

9.  Name  three  large  rivers. 

10.  What  are  high  elevations  of  land  called? 

11.  What  is  rain? 

12.  Write  a short  story  about  the  habits  of  birds. 

13.  Of  what  are  stockings  made? 

14.  What  are  cows  good  for?  Sheep?  Horses? 

15.  How  many  eggs  in  5 dozen? 


SEPTEMBER,  OR  FIRST  MONTH’S  WORK. 


16.  Grass  is  usually  wet  mornings,  in  the  sum- 
mer, even  though  it  has  not  been  raining.  What 
causes  it? 

17.  What  is  the  juice  of  apples  called? 

18.  Name  five  tools  used  by  carpenters. 

19.  What  is  maple  sugar? 

20.  Of  what  is  money  made? 

21.  Where  is  wool  obtained? 

22.  Where  do  the  people  live  who  have  night 

when  we  have  day?  ' 

23.  Where  may  whisky,  beer,  etc.,  be  bought? 
Do  good  men  buy  or  use  them? 

24.  How  can  I best  become  wise? 

25.  How  many  ears  have  4 cats  and  2 dogs? 

26.  How  many  fingers  have  5 girls? 

27.  How  many  eyes  in  your  class? 

28.  How  many  eyes  have  10  girls,  one  of  them 
being  blind? 

29.  A monkey  went  up  a tree  15  ft.  and  fell  back 

0 ft.;  how  far  was  it  from  the  ground? 

30.  How  many  cents  in  2 dollars? 

31.  How  many  right  hands  have  10  girls  and  5 
boys,  one  of  them  being  left-handedl 

32.  How  many  half  quarts  in  4 quarts? 

33.  W hat  part  of  an  orange  would  each  have  if 
one  was  divided  among  4 boys? 

34.  How  much  would  50  postal  cards  cost? 

35.  How  many  feet  have  2 dogs,  3 men,  4 sheep, 

1 cow,  and  a cat? 

36.  How  many  cents  in  \ of  a dollar? 

37.  How  many  feet  around  a room  which  is  10 
feet  square? 

38.  Give  all  the  odd  numbers  from  1 to  20. 

39.  Multiply  each  of  the  numbers  mentioned  in 
the  above  by  5. 

40.  A melon  being  cut  in  12  pieces,  what  would 
one  of  the  parts  be  called? 

41.  How  many  inches  in  2 feet? 

42.  How  many  pints  in  4 quarts? 

.,  4‘?'  What  would  it  cost  to  mail  ten  letters,  one  of 

them  being  registered?— Normal  Instructor. 


MONROE  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 


Copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  teachers 
of  Monroe  county: 

We,  the  teachers  of  Monroe  county  and  state  of 
Illinois,  in  institute  assembled,  feeling  conscious  that 
our  time  has  been  profitably  spent,  do  hereby  express 
our  gratitude  for  the  benefits  thus  derived  through 
the  following  resolutions: 


Resolved,  That  we  heartily  thank  Messrs.  C.  M. 
Iarker  of  Taylorville,  W.  T.  Gooden  of  Pana,  and  R. 
P.  Briegel  of  New  Design,  for  the  valuable  instruc- 
tion in  their  respective  branches. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  E T 
Weible,  principle  of  the  Columbia  schools,  for  his  effi- 
cient work  in  vocal  music. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  of  this 
duf  Mr‘  W-  Hilyard,  County  Superin- 
tendent, for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  our  institute  and  for  the  interest  he  is  tak- 
county  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  this 

TTxratT.the  thanks  of  this  institute  be 
tendered  to  J.  N.  Patrick  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  W.  T. 


Gooden  of  Pana,  and  S.  B.  Hood  of  Sparta,  for  their 
interesting  and  instructive  lectures,  and  also  to  all 
others  who  have  aided  in  various  ways  by  taking  part 
in  the  concerts  and  entertainments. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Columbia  for  the  free  use  of  the  school  building 
and  apparatus;  also  to  the  janitor,  Wm.  Niclas,  for 
his  services. 


Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  State  Course  of 
Study  as  an  effective  means  for  securing  a more  thor- 
ough, uniform,  and  systematic  education,  and  recom- 
mend a continuation  of  its  use  throughout  the  schools 
of  this  county. 


Resolved,  That  the  public  schools  of  this  county 
take  an  active  part  in  Columbian  Day  Exercises,  to  be 
held  Oct.  21,  1892;  and  further,  that  each  school  dis- 
trict in  the  county  should  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  the  appropriate  celebration  of  same  for  its  indi- 
vidual district. 


±.  uai,  we  seiiu  a wjjj  ui  meae  resolu- 
tions to  The  School  News,  Waterloo  Republican 
Waterloo  Times,  and  Red  Bud  Torpedo  for  publi- 
cation. Allie  Burke, 

Mary  S.  Rook, 

Wm.  Hesse, 

Henry  Eisenbart, 

P.  G.  Rapp,  j 


r 


Com. 


HIGHER  SALARIES 

AN  always  be  secured  by  those  Teachers  who  post 
themselves  upon  the  methods  of  the  masters  in 
w their  profession.  I take  pleasure  in  calling  your 
attention  to  the  following  helpful  books : 

Cook’s  Methods  in  Written  Arithmetic,  - $ 60 

McCormick’s  Practical  Work  in  Geography,  - L00 

Illinois  and  the  Nation  (special  price),  - - 60 

Page’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  - LOO 
Easy  Lessons  on  the  Constitution,  - - - .50 

Baldwin’s  Elementary  Psychology,  - - - 1 25 

Pattengill’s  Special-Day  Exercises,  - - 25 

Trainer’s  How  to  Study  and  Teach  U.  S.  History,  100 
Putnam’s  Primpr  nf  Porloim™^  gg 

.75 
.25 
.75 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 


Putnam’s  Primer  of  Pedagogy,  ... 
Rigdon’s  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence, 
Pattengill’s  Thousand  Graded  Memory  Gems 
Rigdon’s  Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence,  ’ - 

Hull  s Free  Hand  Drawings— 185  designs, 

Hewitt’s  Civil  Government  of  the  US  - - 

Tip-top  Pieces  for  the  Little  Folks,  ’’  - 
Primary  Speaker,  for  First  and  Second  Grades, 

Merry  Melodies  (words  and  music).  No  teacher 
Will  be  disappointed,  unless  it  will  be  agreeablv 
so,  m using  this  little  book.  - _ 

Price,  per  dozen,  - 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, 

Black  Beauty,  “The  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  of  the 
Horse.”  Over  549,000  sold,  - 
Sketch  Book — Irving,  - 

MAIL  ORDERS 

fOH  all  Books  for  Teachers  promptly  and  carefully 
filled  at  reasonable  prices. 

Course  of  Study,  for  rural  schools.  Success- 
fully used  in  scores  of  counties.  Explains  the  plan  of 
grading  the  country  schools.  Outlines  the  work  in 
detail.  96  pages.  Price,  postpaid,  10  cents.  Ten  or 
more  copies  by  express,  not  prepaid,  6 cents  a copy 
Blackboard  Stencils,  attractive  .instructive,  con- 
venient, cheap.  Send  10  cents  for  two  sample  designs 
and  catalogue.  6 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Publisher,  Taylorville,  111. 


.15 

1.50 

.25 

.15 

25 
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* READING  NOTIGES.  * 


If  you  want  a permanent  and 
profitable  position  with  a first-class 
firm,  address  Rand,  McNally  & Co., 
Chicago. 


All  Teachers 

And  those  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  children  will  wish  to 
read  the  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  September  by  Horace 
E.  Scudder,  entitled  “The  Primer 
and  Literature.”  This  paper  proves 
in  a very  logical,  clear,  and  interest- 
ing manner  that  “the  time  has  come 
when  the  statement  may  be  made 
that  there  should  be  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  literature  in  the  schools 


— that  from  the  day  when  the  child 
begins  to  hold  a book  in  his  hands 
until  the  day  when  he  leaves  the 
public  school  he  shall  steadily  and 
uninterruptedly  be  presented  with 
genuine  literature;  that  the  primer 
itself  shall  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  literature.”  The  paper  will  well 
repay  careful  reading  and  discussion. 

G.  A.  R.  Encampment  at  Washing- 
ton, I>.  C.,  Sept.  20. 

Eor  the  above  occasion  the  Wa- 
bash railway  will  sell  tickets  at  rate 
of  $17.10  from  Taylorville  for  round 
trip.  For  dates  of  sale  and  limits, 
apply  at  any  Wabash  ticket  office,  or 
to  W.  H.  Skelton,  Agent, 

Taylorville,  111. 


St.  Eouis  Exposition. 

The  St.  Louis  Exposition  opens 
Sept.  7th  and  closes  Oct.  22.  As 
usual,  Gilmore’s  full  Band  of  100 
Musicians  will  enliven  the  visitors 
with  their  two  Concerts  a day.  Look 
out  for  low  rates  over  the  Wabash. 

Harvest  Excursion  Rates. 

On  Aug.  30,  Sept.  27,  and  Oct.  2-r> 
the  Wabash  railway  will  sell  tickets 
to  all  points  Northwest,  West,  and 
Southwest  at  rate  of  one  lowest  fare 
for  round  trip.  Tickets  good  going 
on  date  of  sale  and  good  to  return 
20  days  from  such  date.  For  fur- 
ther information,  call  on  or  address 
any  Wabash  agent,  or 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Agent, 
Taylorville,  111. 


NEW  VICTORIES 


are  constantly  being  won  by 
the  following  books: 


Hyde’s  Language  and  Grammar — (Five  State  Adoptions). 

Book  I,  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  grades, 

Book  II,  for  Grammar  grades,  - - - , \ .'  D°“; 

We  send  free  an  outline  of  work  for  above  grades,  together  with  sample  pages  of 
these  and  other  valuable  works. 

Dole's  ‘‘The  American  Citizen.'' — Cloth,  340  pages,  with  Constitution  of  the 

United  States,  and  blackboard  analysis,  Illinois  edition,  - ' - - 

Civics,  Economics,  and  the  Great  Questions  discussed  simply,  clearly,  and  without 
prejudice  or  partisanship.  Commended  by  all,  and  being  rapidly  introduced  into  the 
schools. 

Sheldon's  American  History. — Half  leather,  illustrated,  price  - $1.12 

Recently  published  but  already  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  Brook- 
lyn, Jersey  City,  Duluth,  Houston,  and  many  other  important  places.  Special  circular 
sent  on  application- 

American  Literature. — By  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Leonard  Lemmon. 

A text-book  for  high  schools  and  colleges ; cloth,  illustrated,  319  pages,  - $1 12 

The  only  creditable  treatise  on  our  American  Literature  that  is  now  published.  It 
has  been  received  with  remarkable  favor,  over  12,000  copies  being  sold  m its  first  year. 

Wenzel's  Comparative  View  of  Government. — Flexible  cloth,  26  pages,  20c 

Contains  outlines  of  the  four  great  constitutional  governments,  arranged  in  parallel 
columns,  for  comparison.  Very  useful  to  students  of  history. 

Business  Law. — By  Alonzo  R.  Weed,  of  the  Boston  Bar.  Cloth,  1 /2  p.,  $1.00 
A text-book  for  schools  and  colleges  and  for  every  day  use  A brief  statement  of  the 

principles  of  common  law  as  applied  to  business. 

Send  for  our  special  circular  giving  Course  of  Study  in  English. 

D.  C.  HBAIH  Lv4., 

Mention  “The  School  News.”  86  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE 


^American  Systems 


OF 


SHORTHAND. 


TO  supply  the  increasing  demand 
for  stenographers,  schools  of  short- 
hand and  type-writing  liav  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  business  colleges  now  hav  a “de- 
partment of  shorthand.”  A number 
of  systems  ar  taught,  but  that  of 
Benn  Pitman  is  more  generally- 
used  than  any  other  in  this  coun- 
try, and  may  be  called  the  “Amer- 
ican system.” 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  op  Education , Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,for  the  Year  1887-88 , 
page  927. 

For  catalog  of  shorthand  publica- 
tions by  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome 
B.  Howard,  address 
The  Phonographic  Institute, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BUSINESS  AND  SHORT-HAND  COLLEGEj 
(Catalogue  free.)  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Graduates  Successful  in  Business- 

^“Mention  “The  School  News." 


GEM  CITY 

Business  College 


) 

ailINCY,  IER. 

This  Institution  is  the  great  actual 
business  college  of  the  West,  where 
, thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
' have  been  educated  for  a successful 
business  life. 

Mi  This  College  will  open  school  in  its 
own  new  building,  in  Sept.,  which 
W will  be  the  largest  and  most  elegant 
edifice  ever  erected  in  America  for 
Business  College  work. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full  particulars 
concerning  the  Business  Course.  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing and  Penmanship.  address^  MlJSSEI<]ttA^  Pri„. 

Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111. 
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The  Iowa  College  of  Correspond* 
enee,  Kellogg,  Iowa, 

Has  Shorthand  mail  students  from 
Boston  to  California,  and  makes  dis- 
tance no  hindrance.  Most  of  their 
students  are  teaching,  and  spending 
their  spare  time  learning  a valuable 
profession.  Ask  for  two  free  trial 
lessons  and  catalogue. 


TOUR  m FARE  PAID. 

In  order  that  all  interested  in  a 
Business,  Penmanship,  or  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  education  may  test 
the  merits  of  the  Decatur  Business 
University,  we  will  pay  the  Rail- 
road Fare  one  way  of  all  stu- 


dents who  enter  for  a full  course 
in  either  department,  from  Sept.  5th 
to  15th  inclusive,  fare  not  to  exceed 
$15.  Write  for  particulars  to 

GOSHERT  & OWEN, 
Decatur,  111. 

“Syndicate  Block.” 


School  the  Entire  Year.  Students  May  Enter  at  Any  Time. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 


-A.3STID 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


VALPARAISO. 


INDIANA, 


Will  Open  its  92d  Session  August  30th,  1892. 

THE  INSTITUTION,  now  more  popular  than  ever,  enters  upon  the  work  of  the  new  year 
under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  school,  whatever  may  have  been  the  criticisms  offered,  no 
one  who  has  become  acquainted  with  it  has  ever  doubted  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done 
in  the  class-room  Specialists  as  instructors  have  been  employed  for  each  department.  The 
result  of  this  careful  work  is  that  this  is  now  * 

The  Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  it  has  often  been  impossible  for  the  proprietors 
to  provide  just  such  accommodations  as  they  desired. 

This  difficulty  is  now  overcome;  ample  accommodations  have  been  provided;  300  addi- 
tional suites  of  rooms  have  been  erected. 

A.  USTENV  COLiLEOE  BXJIXjIDHSTO 

Hae  been  erected  It  was  dedicated  May  10th,  1892  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Ira  J.  Chase  de- 
livered the  principal  address.  It  was  an  able  effort,  well  worthy  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man.  Hon.  H.  D.  A ones,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  this  State,  delivered 
a brief  but  very  pointed  address. 

T he  building  is  a large  and  commodious  one.  The  first  floor  is  arranged  especially  for 
Science  W ork.  I he  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  found  at  any  school. 
The  entire  second  floor  is  used  for  a Chapel  Hall.  It  is  seated  with  2041  opera  chairs,  a 
Grand  Concert  Hnabe  Piano  is  on  the  rostrum.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas  and  elec- 
tncity,  and  is  heated  by  three  large  furnaces. 

New  Departments  for  the  Coming  Year: 

in  A complete  course  of  Pharmacy.  This  is  in  charge  of  A.  E.  Hiss,  Ph.  G.,  late  instructor 
in  the  Chicago  School  of  Pharmacy. 

A course  in  Pedagogy,  now  very  complete,  will  be  made  more  extensive. 

A complete  course  in  Kindergarten  Work,  both  theoretical  and  practical 
.No  new  department  is  introduced  until  it,  can  bp  rmulp  nriA  in  PAnT  oo  moil  nn  in  \T  1 iin, 


ocieimnc,  classical,  ana  Select  Course),  Civil  Engineering,  Pharmacy,  Special  Science,  Elo- 
Graphic  ancl Review  ^ Commercia1’  Phonography  and  Type-Writing,  Penmanship,  Tele- 

to  se^ctN°  °ther  Sch°o1  offers>  for  ONE  tuition,  anything  like  as  many  subjects  from  which 

»mr,mhil.(ltmereuare  ,tbese  8«veral.  departments,  yet  each  is  a school  within  itself.  'For  ex- 
ample, the  Teachers  Department  m connection  with  the  other  departments  offers  advantges 
for  training  teachers  superior  to  those  offered  by  a special  training  school 

C°I1'S‘-  w“  «»*•<  >l>~ 

The  Library  is  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  Normal  School,  state  or  private. 

POSITIONS  SECURED, 

f f'?TPve  ?ur  Personal _ attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 

Seater^han  we°eSrrS8f,Ul  Te  we  bee? ‘hat  now  the  demand  for  those  trained Tere  !s 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

Expenses  Less  than  at  Any  Other  School. 

TL  free°°  Addrel;11''1  well-farnlshecl  »■*>  to  $1.90  per  week. 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or 

0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

tier  8 A18^-D«^^Haw  T.ern?r  wil1  °R?n  AuSust  30,  1892;  first  Winter  Term  will  open  Novem- 
» d Wjnt?r  Term  will  open  January  17,  1893;  Spring  Term  will  open  March 

28,  1893;  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open  June  6,  18&.  p 

Don  t Fail  to  state  that  your  attention  was  called  to  this  school  through  “The  News.” 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  GOLLEGE-*- 

AND 

Commercial  Institute, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

See  Commercial  Course.  Cheapest  of  all 
other  schools. 

See  Course  of  Pedagogy. 

The  banner  school  for  English  Grammar. 
The  Common  Branches  well  taught. 

Other  Courses.— Art,  Elocution,  Classic, 
Common  School,  Law,  Music,  Preparatory, 
Scientific,  Surveying,  Teachers1,  etc.  Near  100 
different  classes  per  day. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  $1.50  per  week. 
Room  50  cents  per  week. 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  6,  1892.  2d  Term 
opens  Nov.  15,  ’92.  3d  Term  opens  Jan.  24,  ’93. 
Spring  Term  opens  Apr.  4,  ’93. 

School  all  year  except  August.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  Address, 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  Pres’t. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A College  of  Engineering 
Well-endow'ed,  well-equipped.  Courses  in  Me- 
chanical, Electrical,  Civil  Engineering  and 
Chemistry.  Extensive  Machine  Shops, ’Labo- 
ratories, Braw'ing  Rooms,  Library.  Expenses 
low.  Address  H.  T.  EDDY,  Pres. 


black  beauty, 

“The  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  of  the  Horse.”  Send 
15  cents  to  C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111. 
and  receive  a copy  by  return  mail. 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS ! 
MRS.  WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers 

for  their  children  while  Teething  for  over 
Fifty  Years.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the 
gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and 
is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

Twenty-five  Cents  a Bottle. 


•^School  Furniture  and  Supplies.-*- 


Furniture,  Blackboards, 

DICTIONARY,  MAPS, 

Charts  or  Globes  ? 

Write  me  for  Terms.  I can  and  will  furnish 
any  of  these  on  better  terms  than  any  one 
who  handles  them  in  small  quantities.  Address 

K-  F.  DA VIDSOJf,  Decatur,  111. 
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Trees  of  the  Bfortliern  United 
States.  — By  Austin  C.  Apgar.  Cloth, 
l‘2mo,  224  pages,  illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  New  York. 

Trees  are  the  monarchs  of  the 
world  of  vegetation.  Who  does  not 
admire  them?  Who  is  not  interest- 
ed in  the  study  of  them?  The  dif- 
ficulty in  tree  study  by  the  aid  of 
the  usual  botanies  lies  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  in  using  them  the  first  es- 
sential parts  to  be  examined  are  the 
blossoms  and  their  organs.  These 
remain  on  the  trees  a very  short 
time,  are  often  entirely  unnoticed 
offi  account  of  their  small  size  or  ob- 
scure color,  and  are  usually  inacces- 
sible even  if  seen.  In  this  book  the 
leaves,  the  wood,  the  bark,  and  in 
an  elementary  way  the  fruit,  are  the 
parts  to  which  the  attention  is  di- 
rected; these  can  be  found  and  stud- 
ied throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  are  just  the  parts  that 
must  be  thoroughly  known  by  all 
who  wish  to  learn  to  recognize  trees. 
The  ground  covered  by  the  book  is 
that  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  trees 
found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  north  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Virginia  and  Missouri.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  from  original 
drawings  from  nature  by  the  author. 


The  American  Citizen. — By  Charles  A. 
Dole.  Cloth  of  two  colors,  12mo,  320  pages 
and  an  Illinois  Civil  Government  Supple- 
ment of  78  pages.  Special  price  to  mem- 
bers of  Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  95 
cents.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & Co., 
Chicago  and  Boston. 

This  book  differs  from  works  on 
Civil  Government  by  giving  not  only 
the  facts  about  the  government  of 
our  country  and  social  institutions, 
but  also  illustrates  the  moral  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  life  of  civil- 
ized men.  The  thoughtful  scholar 
asks  to  know  why  we  establish  and 
maintain  certain  methods  and 
usages.  He  can  much  more  will- 
ingly honor  the  usages  or  obey  the 
law  after  he  has  seen  that  it  is 
founded  in  justice.  If  he  can  per- 
ceive the  purpose,  namely,  the  good 
of  the  whole,  which  all  useful  meth- 
ods or  customs  are  meant  to  serve; 


if  he  can  be  helped  to  understand 
that  respect  and  obedience  for  es- 
tablished rules  and  usages  will  en- 
hance human  welfare  and  happiness; 
if  he  can  catch  the  spirit  of  friend- 
liness, which  ennobles  social  inter- 
course and  public  service;  if  mean- 
while he  can  see  what  faults  and 
perils  threaten  society  and  demand 
the  patriotic  effort  of  each  genera- 
tion, he  will  thus  be  prepared  for 
that  which  is  the  aim  of  all  educa- 
tion— to  be  a good  citizen.  For  in- 
formation alone  is  obviously  of  little 
value  unless  our  boys  and  girls  have 
acquired  a decided  moral  impulse. 
We  wish  them  to  know  that  they  are 
not  at  school  merely  to  learn  how  to 
earn  a living,  or  to  be  able  to  read 
many  books,  but  to  become  men  and 
women  who  shall  help  the  state  by 
their  lives  and  work.  The  writer 
read  The  American  Citizen  last  year 
and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
at  once  recommended  it  for  use  in 
the  Reading  Circle.  During  the 
coming  year  true  patriotism  will  be 
taught  throughout  the  United  States 
more  than  ever  before.  May  the 
American  flag  float  over  every  school 
building  and  the  principles  of  true 
citizenship,  as  given  in  this  book,  be 
taught  in  every  school. 


The  Sloyd  System  of  Wood  Worli- 
ing. — By  B.  B.  Hoffman,  A.  B.  Cloth, 
12mo,  242  pages,  illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  and  New  York. 

There  is  a growing  interest  in 
manual  training.  In  this  book  the 
author  begins  by  showing  that  book- 
training alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
educate  the  child,  and  that  manual 
training  has  both  an  “Economic” 
and  an  “Educational”  value.  He 
speaks  of  various  systems  of  manual 
training  and  states  that  “Sloyd  has 
for  its  aims,  as  a means  of  formal 
instruction — to  instill  a love  for 
work  in  general;  to  create  a respect 
for  honest  bodily  labor;  to  develop 
self-reliance  and  independence;  to 
train  to  habits  of  order,  exactness, 
cleanliness,  and  neatness;  to  teach 
habits  of  attention,  industry,  and 
perseverance;  to  promate  the  devel- 
opment of  the  physical  powers;  to 
train  the  eye  to  the  sense  of  form, 
and  to  cultivate  the  dexterity  of  the 
hand.”  The  chapter  on  the  prac- 
tical work  is  so  copiously  illustrated 
and  so  plain  that  a teacher  who  may 
have  had  no  previous  experience  in 
work  of  this  kind  may  nevertheless 
be  able  to  follow  out  a course  of 
manual  training  in  wood- work  with- 
out any  outside  assistance. 


Studies  in  Pedagogy.— By  Thomas  J. 
Morgan,  A.  M , D.  D.  Cloth,  12mo,  356  pa- 
ges. Price  $1.75;  special  price  to  member® 
of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle- 
$1.30.  Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  & Co., 
Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  interesting  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  rapid  increase  in 
pedagogical  literature.  This  indi- 
cates a growing  popular  interest  in 
the  important  question  of  the  proper 
education  of  the  youth  of  our  land. 
Morgan’s  Studies  in  Pedagogy  seems 
to  be  the  outgrowth  of  many  years 
of  observation,  reading,  thinking, 
and  successful  experience  as  a teach- 
er, and  will  contribute  much  toward 
the  promotion  of  higher  ideals  of 
education  and  better  methods  of 
teaching.  The  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Reading  Circle  made  a good 
selection  when  it  adopted  this  work, 
and  the  book  should  be  carefully 
read  by  every  teacher  of  the  state, 
whether  he  is  a member  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  or  not.  The  chapter  on 
Examinations,  pages  239  to  250,  is 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the 
book  to  any  county  superintendent 
or  teacher.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  other  chapters  of  the  book. 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Uiteratnre. — 

With  an  introduction  by  Edward  Eggleston. 
Cloth  with  gold  stamp,  12mo,  608  pages. 
Price  $1.40.  Published  by  the  American 
Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  York. 

This  book  is  a compilation  show- 
ing the  part  played  by  the  school- 
master in  the  literature  of  diverse 
ages  and  of  different  nations.  It 
constains  selections  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Ascham,  Moliere,  Rousseau, 
Shenstone,  Fuller,  Pestalozzi,  Cow- 
per,  Goethe,  Mitford,  Bronte,  Page, 
Thackeray,  Hughes,  Thompson, 
Dickens,  Mathews,  Eliot,  Irving, 
MacDonald,  and  Eggleston.  As  a 
means  of  cultivating  a taste  for  lit- 
erature and  a discriminating  taste 
in  literature,  this  is  an  excellent 
collection,  particularly  for  the  use 
of  teachers,  whose  relish  is  certain 
to  he  quickened  by  professional  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  The  maker  of 
this  collection  has  sought  by  means 
of  literary  cross-lights  to  give  the 
teacher,  not  direct  instruction  in 
method,  but  something  quite  as  val- 
uable. Here  the  schoolmaster  sees 
his  profession  in  the  light  of  literary 
culture  and  literary  art,  and,  in  some 
cases,  he  sees  it  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  genius.  From  such  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  the  teacher  gains 
broader  views  of  his  calling  in  its 
relation  to:  life.  This  Book  should 
be  in  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading 
Circle  Course  in  1893-94. 
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Fairfield,  Wayne  Co.,  III.,  July  6,  ’92. 
A great  many  teachers  are  taking  your  jour- 
nal in  this  county,  and  all  seem  to  be  well 
pleased  with  it.  In  fact,  I would  not  attempt 
to  use  the  Course  of  Study  in  school  without 
it.  H.  S.  Burgess. 

Sterling,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  July  2,  '92 
I have  found  your  journal  very  helpful  in- 
deed. We  have  had  many  an  in  teresting  reci- 
tation on  work  contained  in  it. 

Amos  Ebersole. 
lola,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  June  25,  ’92. 
I consider  The  School  News  the  best  school 
journal  published.  G.  M.  Troutman. 

Yale,  Jasper  Co.,  111.,  June  28,  ’92. 
The  School  News  has  been  a valuable  and 
helpful  journal  to  me.  I keep  it  in  the  school 
room  all  the  time  and  give  my  pupils  the  full 
benefit  of  its  help.  ' H.  S.  Joseph. 

Paris,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  July  19,  ’92. 
.1  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  The  School 
News  as  a help  forthe  common  school  teacher. 

Emma  Nelson. 


Enfield,  White  Co.,  III.,  July  5,  ’92. 

I find  The  School  News  to  be  a good  journal 
and  worth  fully  the  subscription  price.  I think 
every  teacher,  and  those  who  intend  to  teach 
should  subscribe  for  it.  Matthew  Martin. 

Jerseyville,  Jersey  Co.,  111.,  June  29,  ’92. 

Were  I to  teach  again,  l should  not  think  of 
being  without  The  School  News.  It  is  a great 
helj)  to  use  in  connection  with  the  State  Course 
of  Study.  I can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
teachers.  Minnie  L.  Rowray 

Elizabethtown,  Hardin  Co.,  111.,  July  12,  ’92 
. * regard  /The  School  News  as  the  best  schooi 
journal  with  which  I am  familiar. 

A.  McCormick. 

Independence,  Kenton  Co.,  Ky.,  July  19,  ’92. 

I have  found  The  School  News  of  great  ben- 
efit to  me  in  my  school  work. 

Geo.  G.  Dunlap. 

Oconee,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  July  6,  ’92. 

I regard  The  School  News  as  an  excellent 
paper,  and  find  it  a great  help  in  each  month’s 
work-  Ella  Bass. 


Boyleston,  Wayne  Co.,  Ill  July  12,  ’92 
I have  been  a reader  of  The  School  News  for 
three  years  and  have  found  it  a helpful  jour- 
nal. I think  it  well  worth  the  subscription 
Prlce-  Alice  M.  Clark. 

Janesville,  Bremer  Co.,  Iowa,  July  8,  ’92. 
I have  enjoyed  The  School  News  very  much 
and  think  I will  take  it  another  year.  I rec- 
ommend it  to  all  who  want  a good  school 
journal.  Effie  Pepin. 

McLeansboro,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ill  July  7 ’92. 

I find  The  School  News  quite  helpful  in 
school-work.  I have  been  a subscriber  to  sev- 
eral journals,  but  I consider  it  the  best  of  all. 

Geo.  L.  Orr. 

Calhoun,  Richland  Co.,  111.,  July  n,  ’92 
I have  found  The  School  News  a school- 
room  companion,  especially  in  the  use  of  the 
otate  Course  of  Study  which  was  introduced 
into  our  county  last  year.  I would  not  have 
been  without  it  for  many  times'  the  subscrip- 
tion price.  g.  H.  Roush 


GOSHERT  & OWEN’S 

BUSINESS  1 UNIVERSITY, 

SYNDICATE  BLOCK. 

DECATUR,  ; IEEIMOIS., 

A LIVE,  Practical  School,  complete  in  all  departments:  Business 
Penmanship,  Short-hand  and  Type- Writing,  and  English  Courses. 

Earge  and  elegantly-furnished  rooms,  splendidly  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated; elevator  service;  experienced  teachers;  expenses  moderate.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  Fall  term  begins 
Monday,  Sept.  5,  ’92.  Catalogue,  College  Paper,  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Penmanship  sent  free.  Write  for  them  before  deciding  where 
to  attend.  Address  GOSHERT  & OWEN,  Decatur,  111. 


NOTICE! 

Van  Bnskirk’s  Business  College. 

/"NFFERS  unrivaled  facilities  for  teaching 
Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Spelling,  Gram- 
mar, Business  Correspondence,  Shorthand 
Typewriting,  and  all  the  English  Branches’ 
Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  last  year’s  stu- 
dents have  secured  good  paying  positions 
Expenses  low;  time  short. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  new  Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue.  Address 

A.  L.  VAN  BUSKIRK, 

Danville!, 

Illinois. 


Tne  Wabash  Time  Table. 

Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Taylorville 
as  follows:  going  east. 

^Al’^,ica?°^xpress>  daih  10:00  am 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  am 

rso.  io,  Decatur  Accom  , ex.  Sunday,  7 :55  n m 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.,  daily 9:27  p m 

No.  2.  Chicago  Express,  dailv  1 mi  „ m 
No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday  ..K/N :'oo p £ 

GOING  WEST. 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily....  4*3Rj,m 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  am 

St- Louis  Accom.,  ex.  Sunday.  7:24  am 
No. 45,  Pacific  Express,  daily..  . 3-00n£ 

No.  5, St.  Louis  Express, daily.  3;4lnm 
No.  71,  Freight,  except  Sunday.  ' " g;25  a m 
Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection 
made  to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south 
_ W.  H.  SKELTON, 

Ticket  and  Freight  Ag’t,  Taylorville!  Ill 

•^•The  School-House  Flag,-* 

A NATIONAL  PATRIOTIC  EXERCISE^ FOR 

Flag  Raisings,  Flag  Festivals,  and 
Patriotic  Entertainments. 

BY 

J.  K.  LlIJfDV. 

Prepared  expressly  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a suitable  exercise  for  Flag 
Raisings.  It  contains  the  most  patrn 


The  “No.  9”  is  the  Great  Prize-Winner. 


o \ uiuoit,  au  12 

tunes).  PRICE  IO  CKXTS 

We  supply  Flags  of  the  best  quality 
(prepaid)  as  low  as  any  responsible 
toee6’ Ifdvm.Vfloa  C°J,y,  °f  tkis  book 

free  If  you  do  not  already  doss^rh 
this  book,  get  one  without  delay  You 
will  never  regret  it.  y ' 

w.„  J-  K.  EUJTDT, 

•«o  n Adams  St.,  Taylorville,  111. 


UOME  STUDY 


A Aorviai  Lours 
for  Teachers. 

* 1 1 20  Complete 

Ik  for  Student  and  Teacher. 

tion  by  mail 
% American 


Courses  | 

All  instruc- 
Send  stamp  lor  catalogue 
Correspondence  College, 


S.  Dansville,  New  York.' 


The  “Xo.  9”  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Ma- 
chine is  built  on  new  lines  of  invention,  and  this 
1 fact  was  recognized  by  the  International  Jury 
of  Mechanical  Experts  at  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  of  1889,  at  Paris,  France,  when  they 
pronounced  it  the  grandest  advance  of  the  age 
m sewing  machine  mechanism,  and  awarded  it 
the  only  grand  prize  given  for  family  sewing 
machines  at  that  Exposition.  Those  who  use  it 
can  rest  assured,  therefore,  of  having  the  very 
latest  and  best. 

WHEELEB  & WILSOX  MFG.  CO., 

185  & 187  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WASHBURN 

Guitars,  Mandolins  & Zithers 
in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  are 
the  BEST  in  THE  WORLD.  War- 
ranted to  wear  In  any  climate. 
Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  Beau- 
tifully Illustrated  souvenir  cat- 
alogue with  portraits  of  famous 
artists  will  be  Mailed  FREE. 


A \ if  1“  TIME,  STRENGTH) 

By  j 

DUSI  WORK 

\S  EH  AND  PATIENCE  j 

Using  | 

D SERIES. 

“ * “•****»  ivunnai  instructor,  tne  best  t 

P**pci^i^America^will  give  full  particulars.  Dansville,  N.  y. 
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Starner,  Latah  Co.,  Idaho,  July  4 ’92 
The  School  News  is  a god-send  to  all  young 
teachers.  Cliff  M.  Wilson. 


Mound  City,  Pulaski  Co.,  111.,  July  25,  '92 
The  School  News  has  been  equal  to  my  ex- 
pectations and  I shall  lend  it  a helping  hand 
W.  H.  Harris. 

Toledo,  Cumberland  Co.,  111.,  July  23,  ’92 
I have  received  more  help  from  The  School 
.News  than  from  any  school  journal  I have  ever 
read-  G.  W.  Cobb. 

Maeystown,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Julv  25,  ’92. 
. I have  found  The  School  News  a helpful 
journal  and  believe  it  fully  worth  the  subscrip- 
Washington,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  5,  '92.  tn°n  price.  I am  thankful  for  the  <mod  1 have 
I have  nothing  but  words  Of  commendation  obtained  from  it.  Philip  Stock 


Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  2,  "92 
Please  continue  sending  The  School  News 
as  it  is  a very  great  help,  and  I do  not  want  to 
be  without  it.  Lulu  Weber. 

Vienna,  Johnson  Co.,  III.,  July  26,  r92. 
I most  heartily  endorse  The  School  News. 
If  I were  teaching  again  I would  not  be  with- 
ou^  it*  O.  R.  Morgan. 


£ rrn  V v;  a cuimucuu 

for  Ihe  School  News  as  a teachers'  help. 

Edgar  BonDurant. 

Frankfort  Sta.,  Will  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  5,  '92 

I am  well  pleased  with  The  School  News. 

Edith  McKeown. 

Homer,  Champaign  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  IB,  '92. 

, 1 consider  The  School  News  an  excellent 
journal  and  could  not  do  without  it  while 
teaching.  Minnie  Shaw. 

Mt.  Erie,  Wayne  Co.,  III.,  Aug.  18,  ’92. 

I think  The  School  News  a valuable  journal 
to  the  teacher,  and  can  recommend  it  to  an v 
one  wanting  help  in  the  school-room. 

J.  J.  Daubs. 

Hopedale,  Tazewell  Co.,  III.,  Aug.  9,  '92. 

I have  taken  your  journal  for  several  years 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Ella  Davis. 

Peters  Creek,  Hardin  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  12,  '92. 

I consider  The  School  News  one  of  the  best 
journals  for  the  school-room  that  can  be  found 
and  think  every  teacher  should  take  it. 

Freeman  E.  Scott. 

Sims,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  15,  '92. 

I think  The  School  News  is  something  every 
teacher  and  student  should  have  at  hand. 

Jos.  F.  Bull. 


Vergennes,  Jackson  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  1,  ’92. 
I am  glad  to  receive  The  School  News,  for  it 
has  been  and  is  an  efficient  aid  to  me  in  my 
school  work.  \y.  C.  Purdy. 

New  Douglas,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  June  29,  '92. 

I prize  The  News  very  much  as  a helper  in 
my  work.  L.  T.  Kennedy. 

Galesburg,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  July  1, ’92. 

. 1 be  School  News  has  been  a very  helpful 
journal  to  myself  and  my  pupils. 

Yunna  R.  Williams. 

Fenton,  Whiteside  Co.,  Ill  , June  24,  ’92. 
4 he  School  News  has,  indeed,  proven  a help- 
ful journal  to  me.  Anna  Ewing. 

Carlyle,  Clinton  Co  , 111.,  June  27,  '92. 
I have  found  The  School  News  to  be  a great 
help  to  me  in  my  school  work,  more  so  than 
any  other  I have  read.  Julia  Smith. 

Oblong,  Crawford  Co.,  111.,  July  19,  ’92 
Your  paper  has  been  a valuable  help  to  me 
m the  school-room.  It  is  very  popular  ainon« 
the  teachers  and  pupils.  M.  S.  Henry.  ° 

Morrisonville,  Christian  Co.,  III.,  July  2,  92. 
The  School  News  has  been  a very  valuable 
help  to  me.  I would  not  teach  without  it. 

J.  M.  Prickett. 


T Hayes,  Douglas  Co.,  III.,  July  13,  '92- 

I have  found  The  School  News  very  helniul 
in  my  work.  Maggie  Price. 

t « ,,  D'lQiioin,  Perry  Co->  HI.,  July  11,  ’92. 

I find  Ihe  School  News  a splendid  journal. 
I could  not  do  without  it.  Anna  Smith. 

T .,  . , El  Dara,  Pike  Co  , 111.,  July  4, ’92. 

, , . , k there  is  no  better  school  journal 
published  than  the  News  for  rural  school 
teachers-  B.  M.  Trautwein. 

Shelbyville,  Shelby  Co.,  111..  July  6,  '92. 

0 Vee11  using  The  News  for  some  time 

and  find  it  the  most  helpful  journal  I have 
ever  used.  Lee  \y  Frazer. 

Sullivan,  Moultrie  Co.,  111.,  July  6,  '92 

1 he  School  News  has  been  a valuable  paper 
to  me  and  I heartily  recommend  it  to  all. 

T.  G.  Hughes. 

Danville,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  July  1,  '92. 

. I have  found  The  News  to  be  just  such  a 
journal  as  every  live,  energetic  teacher  feels 
the  need  of,  and  one,  with  the  use  of  which 
but  tew  teachers  can  dispense.  F.  M.  Grimes. 

Strasburg,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  June  30,  ’92.‘ 

I have  found  The  School  News  to  be  a great 
assistance  in  my  school  work,  both  when  teach- 
ing and  while  going  to  school.  I think  it  is 
fully  worth  the  subscription  price  to  any 
teacher  or  pupil  who  is  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education.  Klla  Green. 

Lovington,  Moultrie  Co  , 111..  July  2 92. 

1 he  School  News  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  me  in  school  work.  John  Idall. 

Grantfork,  Madison  Co.,  111.,  June  26,  '92. 

I find  The  School  News  a valuable  guide  in 
tol lowing  the  Course  of  Study.  It  is  truly 
worth  the  subscription  price. 

Hannah  L Reinhart. 


LADY  TEACHERS! 

IF  you  wish  pleasant,  profitable  employment 
for  part  of  your  time  during  the  coming  va- 
cation, address,  with  stamp, 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  HYGIENIC  CO., 
265  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

THE  CASH  GROCER  OF 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILL , 

OFFERS  to  the  public  the  largest  and  best- 
selected  stock  of — 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass 

and  Queensware,  Wooden  Ware, 

Etc.,  to  he  found  in  Taylorville,  at  prices  that 
defy  competition.  You  will  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  call  and  get  prices  before  making 
your  purchases.  No  credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  book-keeper  to  pay,  but  goods  sold  on  close 
margin  and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

Taylorville,  111. 

Near  First  National  Bank. 


A MAGAZIYE  CAMERA  TAKIIYG 
SUCCESSIVE  PICTURES 

Without  Re-  The  Wonder-  “Touch  the 

loading,  ful  Trigger 

FOR  ONLY  TIB/ SMI  It  Does 

$5,00.  1 iMVafl  The  Rest.’’ 

Instantaneous  Photography  for  Everybody. 

A First-Class  In- 
strument for  either 
Time  or  Instantane- 
ous pictures.  Th 
work  it  does  cannc 
he  excelled  A com 
plete  outfit,  consist  ■.»»»«» 
ing  of  Camera,  Dry  j||ffi 
Plates,  Chemicals,  j§|||lr* 
etc.,  for  $6.00.  ' 

Catalogue  and  sam 
pie  picture  sent  on 
receipt  of  5 cents. 


Ny®~  O 

'K 

WALKER  MFG  CO.,  Palmyra,  X.  Y. 


Established  Widely  Known  and 

188°.  MIRIAM  COYRIERE,  Patronized. 

Teacher's  Agency 

Room  14,  150  Fifth  ave  " 
C,>I;.20th  8t.,  New  York  City. 

Eligible  teachers  promptly  provided  for  uni- 
versities, colleges,  schools,  families.  Teachers 
supplied  with  positions.  Circulars  of  good 
schools  supplied  to  parents.  Bchool  property 
rented  and  sold.  Best  of  references  furnished. 

Please  Mention  This  Paper. 

wanted! 

AN  ENERGETIC  MAN,  with  some  exec- 
utive ability,  as 

LOCAL  MANAGER 

—FOR — 

RAND,  McNALLY  & CO.’S 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS. 

For  particulars,  address 

RAN®,  MeYALLY  A CO., 

166  Adams  street,  Chicago,  111. 


CIVIL  COVERNM’T 

of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  arid  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction. 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PAKKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 


The  BRYANT  & STRATTON 

BUSINESS  COLL.. 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.  7 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  and  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 

WRITE  FOR  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  mailed  free. 


School  News 

AND 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR. 


Vol.  VI.  TAYLORVILLE  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  OCTOBER,  1892.  No.  4. 


THE  SCHOOL  MS  AND  PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR. 

An  Educational  Monthly  Journal. 

ESTABLISHED  1887. 

81.35  a Year.  : : : : : 15c  a Copy. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  - - - Editor  and  Proprietor. 

J.  K.  LUNDY,  . - - Business  Manager. 

W.  I.  LUNDY,  - Mgr.  Adv.  Dep't. 


OFFICES: 


i 124  W.  Adams  Street,  Taylorville. 
"/  323  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 


J- Illinois. 


Entered  at  the  Taylorville  Post-office  as  Second  Class  Mail  Matter. 
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COLUMBUS  DAY 

by  the  schools  of  the  state, 
and  we  suppose  by  schools  throughout  the  United 
States.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  making  active  prep- 
arations already,  and  almost  every  mail  brings  to  this 
office  inquiries  about  this  celebration.  “Where  can  I 
secure  suitable  exercises  for  the  day?”  “Will  the 
next  number  of  The  School  News  contain  a program 
for  Columbus  Day?”  “Quote  me  your  prices  on  school- 
house  flags,”  etc.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
Official  Program  on  pages  24  and  25  of  this  number; 
also  to  the  Questions  about  Columbus,  with  Answers, 
on  pages  7 and  8.  In  our  advertising  pages  will  be 
found  our  price  list  of  flags.  The  following  letter, 
just  received  from  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers 
in  teachers’  helps,  would  indicate  that  our  prices  on 
flags  are  below  the  average;  “Z)o  you  mind  telling  me 
f rom  whom  you  buy  your  flags  ? I notice  that  you 
quote  flays  at  lower  prices  than  I can  sell  them  and 
have  any  margin.  It  must  be  that  I am  not  buying 
at  as  low  a rate  as  you  buy , or  else  you  are  selling  them 
without  any  margin , which  / trust  is  not  the  case,  as 
it  is  not  business  to  do  so."  Order  your  flag  early  so 
that  there  will  be  no  disappointment  about  not  re- 
ceiving it  before  the  celebration.  Orders  for  flags 
during  the  next  three  weeks  will  be  more  numerous 
than  ever  before,  and  it  may  be  impossible  for  the 
manufacturers  to  fill  orders  without  some  delay.  Four 
of  Parker’s  Leaflets  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
help  in  preparing  for  Columbus  Day,  viz:  “America,” 
“Hail  Columbia,”  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  and 
“The  American  Flag.”  Each  of  these  selections  is 
put  up  in  the  form  of  an  eight  page  booklet,  contains 
suggestive  exercises  for  the  study  of  the  selection,  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  and  the  first  three 
give  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  selections.  Price 
only  one  cent  per  copy  in  quantities  of  five  or  more. 
If  you  have  never  used  these  Leaflets  in  your  schools 
it  will  pay  you  to  try  them.  More  than  half  a million 
copies  have  found  their  way  into  the  schools.  Twenty- 
one  selections  have  been  published  and  are  kept  in 
stock,  and  another  selection  is  added  each  month. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  U.  S. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  U.  8. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111, 

(Concluded.) 

The  second  type  of  local  government  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  United  States  may  be  termed  the  county 
form. 

As  by  common  consent  Massachusetts  is  taken 
as  the  basis  of  study  for  the  town  system,  so  the  “Old 
Dominion”  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  leading  features 
of  county  government. 

The  Yirginia  county,  though  larger  than  the  New 
England  town,  was  never  so  important,  never  pos- 
sessed any  truly  independent  life  of  its  own,  but  was 
more  a subdivision  of  the  State  for  the  convenient 
despatch  of  judicial  and  financial  business.  Settlers 
came  to  Virginia  as  individuals.  To  them  the  colony 
was  the  great  political  factor.  Land  was  granted  to 
individuals,  estates  were  large,  and  planters  were 
often  miles  apart.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  caused 
a demand  for  cheap  labor  and  this  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  a lower  class  of.  society  producing  'a 
marked  distinction  between  the  owners  of  the  plant- 
ations and  the  laborers  thereon.  The  outcome  was 
the  development  of  an  aristocratic  type  of  civilization 
in  marked  contradistinction  to  the  democratic  equal- 
ity of  the  town  government  system. 

When  local  subdivisions  became  necessary  they 
were  made  sufficiently  large  to  include  a number  of 
land  owning  gentry  and  in  this  manner  authority 
naturally  fell  to  the  land  owners  themselves.  These 
divisions  were  counties  and  formed  the  unit  for  the 
purpose  of  local  government,  a form  less  democratic 
in  its  character,  less  stimulating  and  educative  in  its 
nature,  than  that  of  Massachusetts. 

In  Virginia  the  town  meeting  was  wanting,  pre- 
vented by  the  great  distance  between  the  plantations 
and  the  class  distinction  which  was  not  productive  of 
the  growth  of  such  institutions.  True,  the  English  par- 
ish was  reproduced  in  Virginia  as  it  had  been  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  while  in  the  New  England  town  the 
whole  body  of  the  rate-payers  were  assembled  at  the 
vestry  meetings  to  enact  by-laws,  and  assess  taxes,  in 
Virginia  the  chief  authority  of  the  parish  was  dele- 
gated to  twelve  vestrymen  chosen  at  first  by  the  peo- 
ple, as  indicating  the  beginning  of  a representative 
form  of  government.  Later,  however,  this  body  ob- 
tained the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in  its  own  ranks, 
and  the  form  of  a representative  government  grew 
toward  a despotism. 

The  vestrymen  assumed  the  administration  of 
local  affairs  directly,  or  through  appointive  officers, 
so  that  the  people  had  very  little  to  do  directly  in  the 
matter. 

In  Massachusetts  the  township  was  the  unit  of 
representation  in  the  colonial  legislature;  in  Virginia, 
the  county.  In  New  England  and  Virginia  alike, 
however,  the  county  was  the  area  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Justices  of  the  peace,  usually  eight 
to  each  county,  formed  a court,  in  many  respects  the 
counterpart  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  England.  This 
court  met  frequently,  often  once  a month,  in  some 
convenient  place  answering  to  the  shire-town  of  Eng- 
land. It  had  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  not  involv- 
ing peril  of  life  or  limb;  also  in  civil  suits  where  the 


sum  at  stake  was  small  in  amount.  It  likewise  had 
charge  of  the  probate  and  administration  of  wills;  the 
construction  and  repairs  of  bridges  and  highways;  the 
division  of  counties  into  precincts;  the  appointment 
of  supervisors  and  constables,  one  for  each  precinct; 
the  computation  and  assessment  of  county  taxes  for 
the  care  of  the  court-house,  jail,  roads  and  bridges, 
and  allowances  to  the  representatives  sent  to  the  co- 
lonial legislatures. 

A sheriff,  appointed  annually  by  the  governor 
from  the  membership  of  the  court,  collected  taxes, 
executed  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  presided  over 
the  elections  for  the  choosing  of  representatives  to  the 
legislatures. 

The  Virginia  county,  originally  a judicial  division 
for  the  establishment  of  local  courts,  and  a financial 
one  for  the  collection  of  State  .taxes,  has  later  come 
to  receive  other  functions  and  the  present  tendency- 
points  to  the  gradual  development  of  something  akin 
to  the  town  system. 

A third  or  intermediate  type  of  government  ap- 
peared at  a somewhat  later  date  in  the  central  and. 
northwestern  sections  of  the  United  States, — a modi- 
fication of  the  two  extremes  of  the  East  and  the  South. 
This  is  very  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  dual  form  of 
local  government  as  it  exists  in  our  ovm  great  com- 
monwealth. 

A glance  at  a map  of  the  United  States  shows 
us  that  the  northern  parallel  of  Illinois  intersects  the 
upper  third  of  Massachusetts,  passing  near  the  his- 
toric town  of  Salem,  while  the  parallel  of  Cairo  passes 
through  the  southern  third  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
As  the  general  line  of  immigration  is  along  the  par- 
allels, the  northern  half  of  our  State  was  settled  by 
New  England  blood,  while  descendents  of  the  F.  F. 
V.’s  poured  into  the  southern  section.  The  latter 
coming  first  naturally  established  the  county  system. 
The  New  Englanders,  on  their  arrival,  did  not  find  the 
representative  system  suited  to  their  tastes  and  needs, 
hence  they  began  a vigorous  warfare  to  effect  the 
changes  desired,  culminating  in  1818  in  the  adoption 
of  a new  constitution  containing  the  provision,  “That 
the  legislature  should  enact  a general  law  for  the 
political  organization  of  townships  under  which  any 
county  might  act  whenever  a majority  of  its  voters 
should  so  determine.” 

In  the  contest  which  has  followed,  the  vitality  of 
the  township  system  has  been  demonstrated  in  that 
with  the  free  choice  of  the  two  left  to  the  people, 
four-fifths  of  the  counties  are  already  under  township 
organization. 

Speaking  of  the  tendency,  not  only  in  Illinois  but 
elsewhere  as  well,  toward  the  adoption  of  one  general 
form,  the  author  of  “The  American  Commonwealth” 
observes,  “Of  the  three  or  four  types  or  systems  of 
local  government,  * * * * that  of  the  town  or 

township  with  its  popular  primary  assembly  is  ad- 
mittedly the  best.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  the  most 
efficient;  it  is  the  most  educative  to  the  people  who 
bear  a part  in  it.  The  town  meeting  has  been  not 
only  the  source  but  the  school  of  democracy.  * * * * 
For  some  time  past  an  assimilative  process  has  been 
going  on  over  the  United  States.  * * * * The 

Middle  States  have  developed  the  township  into  a 
higher  vitality  than  it  formerly  possessed  there.  Some 
of  the  Southern  States  are  introducing  the  township 
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and  others  are  likely  to  follow  as  they  advance  in 
population  and  education;  it  is  possible  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  century  there  will  prevail  one  sys- 
tem, uniform  in  its  outlines  over  the  whole  country, 
with  the  township  for  its  basis,  and  the  county  as  the 
organ  called  to  deal  with  those  matters  which,  while 
they  are  too  large  for  township  management  it  seems 
inexpedient  to  remit  to  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of 
a State  capital.” 

With  a brief  sketch  of  the  differences  in  the  social 
and  domestic  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
primary  sections  under  the  widely  different  forms  of 
local  government,  we  have  done. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  American 
life  in  general, — the  prosperity  and  material  well- 
being of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,— permit  us  to 
make  a slight  digression  while  we  institute  a compar- 
ison between  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  country  and 
those  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the' east. 
In  England  the  lot  of  the  common  laborer  is  hard  in 
the  extreme,  with  misery,  squalor,  and  wretchedness 
massed  in  the  large  cities.  In  France,  with  less  of 
pauperism,  nothing  can  be  more  pinched  than  the  life 
of  the  peasantry.  In  the  great  cities  of  Germany 
constant  distress  and  increasing  discontent  abound. 
Russia,  wfith  her  millions  of  ignorant  peasants  living 
in  a semi  barbaric  condition  mutely  appeals  to  the 
philanthropy  of  all  mankind  for  help  to  better  things. 
Contrast  with  any  of  these — even  the  very  best  of 
them,— the  condition  of  our  own  well-fed,  well- cloth- 
ed, well-housed  working  classes,  and  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  warmed  and  cheered  by  the  sense  of  material 
well-being  around  us.  Quoting  from  an  ardent  Eng- 
lish admirer  of  our  political,  civic,  and  financial  con- 
ditions, ‘-As  a man  suffering  from  depression  feels  the 
clouds  roll  away  from  his  spirit  when  he  meets  a 
friend  whose  good  humor  and  energy  present  the 
better  side  of  things  and  point  the  way  through  dif- 
ficulties, so  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  Americans 
and  the  sight  of  the  ardor  with  which  they  pursue 
their  aims,  stimulates  a European  and  makes  him 
think  the  world  a better  place  than  it  had  seemed 
amid  the  entanglements  and  sufferings  of  his  own 
hemisphere.” 

But  to  return  to  life  in  the  early  colonies  and  its 
influences  upon  the  future  of  the  United  States.  As 
has  been  previously  remarked,  the  tendency  in  the 
southern  colonies  was  toward  an  aristocracy.  The 
growth  of  tobacco,  indigo,  and  rice  was  a source  of 
wealth  that  tended  to  that  luxury  that  was  signally 
wanting  in  the  other  colonies.  The  southern  planter 
or  land-owner  had  been  educated  in  English  schools 
and  universities  and  savored  more  of  “an  English 
gentleman  in  a condition  of  temporary  retirement 
than  an  American  colonist.”  The  extensive  area  of 
fertile  soil  in  a state  of  cultivation  had  begotten,  by 
virtue  of  necessity,  a class  of  laborers  lower  in  the 
scale  of  social  life  than  the  original  grantees  of  the 
territory.  Of  these  there  were  two  classes,  the  “mean 
whites”  or  the  “poor  white  trash,”  and  the  negroes,  or 
slaves.  The  former  were  originally  laborers  of  low- 
caste  but  had  been  supplanted  by  the  introduction  of 
slave  labor  and  were  left  without  profitable  employ- 
ment, or  means  wherewith  to  purchase  land  and  ma- 
chinery for  themselves.  “Shiftless,  ignorant,  improv- 
ident,” says  Bryce,  “with  no  means  in  the  present  nor 


hopes  for  the  future,  citizens  in  nothing  but  the  pos- 
session of  votes,  they  were  a standing  reproach  to  the 
system  that  produced  them  and  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  its  economic  as  well  as  moral  failure.” 

“The  Wardships  of  colonial  life,”  says  Alexander 
Johnson,  “were  the  special  lot  of  the  New  England 
colonist.”  While  the  wealth  of  the  southern  colonies 
was  sufficient  to  give  the  favored  few  a high  order  of 
education,  in  Hew  England  education  was  more  gen- 
eral, and  wanting  in  both  extremes.  As  were  the 
educational  conditions,  so  also  were  the  social  and 
financial.  As  a rule  the  head  of  each  household  was 
the  possessor  of  a tract  of  land  whereon  was  built  the 
house  in  which  he  resided.  The  possession  of  a land- 
ed estate,  howevei',  gave  to  its  owner  no  social  dis- 
tinction or  political  privilege.  In  general  the  depend- 
ent was  wanting  and  each  landed  proprietor  super- 
vised the  cultivation  of  his  own  estate  assisted  by  his 
own  sons  or  by  his  neighbors  working  for  a compen- 
sation in  the  leisure  left  after  the  care  of  their  own 
affairs. 

As  without,  so  was  it  within;  mother  and  daugh- 
ters rinited,  without  the  assistance  of  domestic  help, 
to  care  for  the  affairs  of  the  household.  Literary- 
culture  was  as  remarkable  as  manual  labor  was  uni- 
versal. “A  person  unable  to  read  and  write  was  and 
is,”  says  Fiske,  “as  great  a rarity  as  an  albino  or  a 
person  with  six  fingers.”  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  sim- 
ple, earnest,  independent  type  of  the  New  England 
character,  producing  an  influence  that  has  not  ceased 
to  operate  like  a powerful  leaven  upon  the  citizenship 
of  the  great  North  and  West. 
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A Song-Tune — Portuguese  Hymn. 

By  W.  J.  Brinckley,  Sp..,  Effingham,  111. 

How  pleasant  the  time,  though  the  summer  is  dying, 
And  changing  her  green  robe  for  one  that  is  brown— 

When  children,  with  laughter  and  merriment  vying, 
Are  hastening  to  school  from  the  country  and  town. 

The  bee  has  deserted  the  meadows  of  clover 
To  visit  the  flowers  that  grow  by  the  way, 

Which  spangle  with  beauty  the  rich  prairies  over, — 
More  pure  than  the  gold  of  the  closing  of  day. 

The  rich  golden  blossoms  in  handfuls  they  gather, 

And  scatter  them  ’round  with  a prodigal  hand, — 

No  wonder !— they’re  rich  as  monarclis— or  rather 
They’re  heirs  to  the  gifts  of  a bountiful  land. 

Then  let  them  with  wantonness  scatter  their  treasure, 
And  even  their  love — dearest  treasure  of  all! — 

It  will  bind  with  a thralldom  of  unfeigned  pleasure 
To  come  with  a joy  at  our  gentlest  call. 

This  love  is  a treasure  exchanged  for  no  other 
Than  one  that  is  pure  as  the  gold  of  its  own; 

’Tis  pure  as  the  love  of  a sister  and  brother— 

And  purer  than  that,  in  the  world,  is  unknown. 

Then  sweet  are  the  faces  that  gather  around  me — 

In  days  that  are  past  they  have  gathered  before— 

And  though  not  the  same,  yet  has  memory  bound  me 
To  love  the  dear  forms  as  I loved  them  of  yore. 
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STUDIES  IN  PEDAGOGY, . 


■^DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY.-* 

Conducted  by  E.  A.  Thornhill,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, Normal,  ill.  Members  of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle — and  every  teacher  of  the  State  should  be  a 
member  of  this  Circle — will  find  thiB  depart- 
ment suggestive  and  helpful. 


QUESTIONS  ON  MORGAN'S  STUDIES  IN 
PEDAGOGY. 

Study  III. — Training  the  Senses. 

1.  Who  was  John  Amos  Comenius?  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau? Immanuel  Kant.? 

2.  What  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge? 
What  is  the  teacher’s  work? 

3.  Which  faculties  are  developed  first?  What 
follows  from  this  fact?  Is  this  principle  followed  as 
closely  as  it  should  be?  What  was  the  basis  of  the 
reforms  advocated  by  Comenius,  Rousseau,  and  Pes- 
talozzi. 

4.  Can  you  answer  Kant’s  question? 

5.  Does  Dr.  Beard  mean  that  every  one  should 
have  an  ear  as  well  trained  for  music  as  the  ear  of  a 
musician?  How  do  well  trained  senses  affect  mental 
activity? 

6.  How  does  the  character  of  sense- impressions 
affect  the  character  of  images  and  thoughts? 

7.  What  is  a sense?  A sense  organ?  What 
maxim  in  regard  to  the  senses  is  well-established?  Is 
the  eye  one  of  the  senses?  May  one  sense  furnish 
knowledge  usually  furnished  by  another  sense? 

8.  Why  is  the  knowledge  gained  through  the 
senses  so  important? 

9.  Explain  the  character  of  the  sense-training  of 
children  under  six.  How  do  you  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
children  at  six  years  of  age?  When  most  college 
students  begin  the  study  of  natural  science,  wnat 
weakness  is  shown? 

10.  There  is  a need  of  what  kind  of  training  in 
early  life?  How  may  this  training  be  secured? 

11.  Watch  two  of  your  pupils  carefully  for  a few 
days,  especially  when  they  are  out  of  doors,  to  see  (a) 
which  uses  his  senses  the  most;  (b)  what  relation  this 
has  to  their  progress. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  bringing  appropriate  ob- 
jects into  right  relations  to  each  sense?  Whose  work 
is  it?  What  qualifications  are  necessary  in  order  to 
do  this  work  well? 

13.  What  is  the  object  of  arousing  an  interest? 

14.  What  exercise  should  always  accompany  a 
sense  exercise?  Which  should  be  presented  first,  an 
object  or  its  name?  Why? 

15.  Why  should  sense  ideas  be  expressed  in  vari- 
ous ways? 

16.  Explain  why  the  lessons  should  be  graded. 

17.  What  is  the  final  purpose  of  training  the 
senses?  “The  knowledge  is  incidental,  and  is  to  be 
acquired  rather  than  to  be  imparted.”  Explain. 

18.  Upon  what  does  the  power  of  observation 
depend?  Is  sense-training  a means  or  an  end? 

19.  Distinguish  between  sense- training  and  me- 
chanical skill.  Use  drawing  to  illustrate. 

20.  When  should  sense-training  end?  What 
should  be  the  character  of  the  training  in  the  higher 
grades? 


21.  Commit  to  memory  the  substance  of  the  nine 
principles  of  sense- training. 

22.  In  treating  of  the  senses  what  ones  are  usu- 
ally slighted?  What  ones  receive  most  attention? 
Which  one  do  you  regard  as  most  important?  Why? 
Should  each  of  the  senses  be  cultivated? 

23.  Do  the  products  of  smell  have  any  bearing  on 
our  intellectual  life?  What?  Why? 

24.  Smell  furnishes  us  what  kind  of  knowledge? 
Can  we  get  this  knowledge  through  any  other  sense? 
Name  a number  of  things  you  can  distinguish  by 
smell.  To  what  classes  of  people  is  the  sense  of  smeil 
especially  valuable? 

25.  How  does  the  sense  of  smell  warn  us  of  dan- 
gers? Why  was  the  nose  placed  so  near  the  mouth? 

26  How  may  the  sense  of  smell  minister  to  our 
pleasure?  How  may  it  develop  a love  of  nature? 
What  bearing  has  this  on  the  enjoyment  of  poetry? 
What  is  meant  by  the  sethetie  taste?, 

27.  What  are  tlfe  four  functions  of  smell? 

28.  What  three  facts  are  given  to  prove  that  there 
is  a greater  need  for  systematic  training  of  the  sense 
of  smell  than  of  the  so-called  higher  senses? 

29.  What  three  things  should  be  aimed  at  in  ed- 
ucating the  sense  of  smell? 

30  Is  there  any  danger  of  over-  woking  this  sense? 
What  are  complex  odors? 

31.  Suggest  three  simple  principles  of  a plan  for 
carrying  this  work  into  effect.  About  how  many 
distinct  odors  does  the  author  suggest  as  a reasonable 
course  for  a child?  This  general  training,  if  well  done, 
will  afford  a foundation  for  what? 

Study  IY. — Training  the  Imagination. 

1.  “As  a man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.” 
What  is  here  meant  by  the  heart?  Explain  the  full 
meaning  of  the  quotation. 

2.  Do  all  believe  in  training  the  imagination? 

3.  Explain  how  the  imagination  is  used  to  in- 
quire into  what  God  has  made. 

4.  What  is  it  to  imagine  in  the  high  sense  meant 
by  Fleming? 

5.  Define  imagination.  Distinguish  between 
memory  and  imagination. 

6.  What  common  error  or  misapprehension  is 
there  in  regard  to  the  imagination?  With  respect  to 
training  the  imagination,  people  may  be  divided  into 
what  three  classes? 

7.  Which  is  the  broader  term,  Imagination  or 
memory? 

8 How  are  we  able  to  understand  descriptions 
of  things  never  seen? 

9.  Why  are  recitations  in  history  frequently  so 

dry? 

10.  To  whom  are  the  best  poems  and  novels  hard 
to  understand?  Why? 

11.  Speak  of  the  value  of  the  imagination  to  the 
astronomer;  the  geologist;  the  naturalist;  the  sculp- 
tor; the  architect;  the  painter;  the  farmer;  the  gen- 
eral; the  inventor;  the  teacher;  the  worshiper. 

12.  What  do  these  facts  show  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  imagination?  Can  we  afford  to 
neglect  it,  or  merely  to  curb  it? 

13.  What  is  it  to  train  the  imagination? 

14.  May  it  be  trained  separately?  Why? 

15.  May  the  other  faculties  be  really  trained 
without  training  the  imagination?  Why? 
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16.  Why  is  the  study  of  geography,  history,  and 
much  of  the  other  work  done  in  the  school-room,  so 
profitless?  In  order  to  be  able  to  cultivate  the  imag- 
ination, what  knowledge  is  necessary? 

17.  Should  the  training  of  the  imagination  be 
made  a distinct  aim?  Why? 

18.  The  imagination  is  limited  to  what  primary 
material?  Is  the  creative  imagination  strictly  a cre- 
ative force? 

19.  How  is  the  work  of  this  chapter  related  to 
the  work  of  the  preceding  chapter? 

20.  What  five  steps  are  necessary  to  make  the 
observation  of  objects  the  basis  of  training  the  imag- 
ination? Apply  to  geography, 

21.  What  may  be  used  instead  of  objects?  Are 
they  as  good? 

22.  What  is  the  key  to  history?  Why? 

23.  Why  begin  to  study  each  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences objectively?  What  danger  in  the  use  of  objects? 
What  is  the  great  law  for  increasing  the  strength  of 
any  mental  power? 

24.  Which  is  the  higher  use  of  the  imagination, 
the  receptive  or  creative  use?  Name  three  ways  of 
bringing  about  this  higher  use. 

25.  Give  a vivid  description  of  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, or  the  landing  of  Columbus. 

26.  What  is  the  purpose  of  requiring  an  original 
description  of  a pupil’s  object  of  thought? 

27.  How  do  drawings  aid  the  pupil’s  understand- 
ing in  mathematics? 

28.  How  should  the  accuracy  of  a description  of 
an  object,  person,  or  place  be  tested?  Why? 

29.  How  should  the  details  of  an  imaginary  jour- 
ney be  tested? 

30.  How  may  stories,  novels,  metaphors,  allego- 
ries, etc.,  be  tested? 

31.  How  should  the  pictures  of  literature  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture  be  criticized?  A sermon? 

32.  What  are  some  of  the  things  a child  should 
know  nothing  about?  Why?  If  he  must  know  them, 
what  should  be  his  feeling  toward  them? 

33.  What  are  some  of  the  things  a child  should 
be  familiarized  with?  Why? 

34.  What  is  an  ideal?  In  what  does  its  great 
value  consist?  Do  we  ever  reach  our  ideals?  “Is  life 
worth  living?”  What  is  the  best  thing  a teacher  can 
do  for  his  pupils?  (See  chapter  xviii). 


THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN. 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Dole’s  “American 
Citizen,’’  one  of  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle 
Course  for  1892-93  These  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  most  excellent  work 
on  American  Citizenship. 


QUESTIONS  TO  ACCOMPANY  DOLE'S  AMER- 
ICAN CITIZEN. 

Chapter  I. — The  Family  and  its  Government. 

1.  Under  what  government  do  we  come  as  soon 
as  we  are  born? 

2.  How  do  we  feel  its  restraints? 

3.  Give  four  reasons  for  obedience  to  this  form 
of  government.  Explain  each. 

4.  Show  the  necessity  of  punishment. 

5.  To  what  should  punishment  always  be  di- 
rected? 


6.  Under  what  circumstances  will  there  be  very 
little  need  of  punishment? 

7.  What  is  the  first  school  in  which  we  learn,  or 
should  learn,  to  be  citizens? 

8.  What  different  kinds  of  homes  are  there? 

9.  Explain  fully  “the  true  family  government.” 

10.  Show  in  what  particulars  it  resembles  “a  little 
state.” 

11.  Show  that  the  more  intelligent  and  obedient 
children  are,  the  greater  liberty  they  will  have? 

12.  What  law  is  higher  than  a parent’s  command? 

13.  What  exception  to  the  rule  “children  should 
obey  their  parents”? 

14.  How  should  punishment  be  regarded  under 
such  circumstances? 

15.  What  protection  does  society  afford  against 
parents  who  would  want  their  children  to  do  wrong? 

Chapter  II. — The  School- Room  and  Its  Gov- 
ernment. 

1.  Show  how  school  government  resembles  that 
of  the  state. 

2.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  school? 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  school  government? 

4.  Why  should  there  be  regularity  in  attendance, 
punctuality,  order,  and  obedience  in  the  school? 

5.  Show  that  a good  home  government  prepares 
the  way  for  a good  school  government. 

6.  When  must  the  government  of  the  school  be 
like  a monarchy?  Why? 

7.  When  may  the  government  of  a school  be  like 
a republic?  Why? 

8.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school?  What  authority  goes  with  this  responsi- 
bility? . 

9.  What  connection  between  honor  and  liberty? 
Between  responsibility  and  authority? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  co-operation  in  school  gov- 
ernment? 

11.  How  do  pupils  assist  in  the  government  of  a 
school? 

12.  How  can  pupils  best  serve  themselves? 

13.  How  does  a well  conducted  school  train  for 
citizenship? 

Chapter  III. — The  Playground  and  Its  Lessons. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  important  things  that 
the  boys  and  girls  learn  when  at  play? 

2.  When  all  have  equal  rights  on  the  playground 
what  may  it  be  called? 

3.  What  may  we  expect  to  find  on  an  unorganiz- 
ed playground? 

4.  What  is  an  “anarchy?” 

5.  When  does  the  government  of  the  playground 
become  an  “anarchy”? 

6.  What  do  children  learn  about  quarreling  and 
•fighting  on  the  playground  as  they  become  older? 

7.  How  does  the  playground  become  “a  little 
republic”? 

8 What  effect  does  good  government  have  in  the 
games  of  the  playground? 

9.  What  effect  do  good  rules  or  laws  have  upon 
liberty? 

10.  What  is  “public  opinion”  as  applied  to  the 
playground? 

11.  Is  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  or  play- 
ground always  fair  and  just? 
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12.  Is  it  ever  a duty  to  oppose  public  opinion? 

13.  What  qualities  are  required  and  what  may  be 
the  consequences  of  opposing  public  opinion? 

14.  Show  the  importance  of  taking  a bold  stand 
for  the  right  even  against  public  opinion. 

15.  In  games  or  sports  what  kind  of  risks  is  it 
right  to  take?  Why?  Illustrate. 

16.  What  kind  of  risks  is  it  wrong  to  take?  Why? 
Illustrate. 

17.  In  playing  a game  what  is  better  than  “play- 
ing to  win”?  Illustrate. 

18.  Of  what  is  cheating  in  games  a confession? 

19.  What  are  some  of  the  evils  of  gambling  and 
betting? 

20.  What  sort  of  citizens  do  these  practices  tend 
to  develop? 

Chapter  IY. — The  Club  or  Debating  Society'. 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a presiding  officer 
of  a club,  debating  society,  etc.? 

2.  What  name  is  applied  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  a debating  society? 

3.  What  are  his  duties? 

4.  Why  should  a presiding  officer  be  impartial? 

5.  Why  is  it  customary  for  a chairman  not  to 
vote  on  any  question  unless  there  is  a tie? 

6.  Why  should  every  club  or  society  have  a con- 
stitution and  rules? 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  and  object  of  a “quo- 
rum”? 

8.  What  reasons  are  given  for  a fair  notice  of 
meetings?  To  whom  should  the  notice  be  given? 

9.  Why  should  notice  be  given  of  any  important 
business  to  be  discussed  at  a meeting? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a constitution 
and  by-laws? 

11.  What  should  be  necessary  in  order  to  change 
the  constitution? 

12.  What  is  the  object  of  “free  discussion”? 

13.  Suppose  a majority  have  made  up  their  minds, 
should  they  still  listen  to  argument  by  the  minority?  ' 
Why? 

14.  Should  the  minority  continue  to  press  their 
point  after  they  have  been  fairly  heard? 

15.  For  what  are  rules  of  debate? 

16.  What  spirit  should  be  possessed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  a society  engaged  in  discussion? 

17.  What  is  said  of  waste  of  time  in  talking? 

18.  What  is  the  object  in  requiring  a “second”  to 
a motion? 

19.  When  a motion  is  pending,  to  what  must  all 
discussion  be  confined?  Why? 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  call  for  the  “ques- 
tion”? 

20.  Meaning  of  a motion  to  defer  or  postpone? 

21.  Meaning  of  to  “lay  on  the  table”? 

22.  What  is  an  “amendment”' to  a motion? 

23.  Does  an  amendment  require  a second? 

24.  Can  an  amendment  itself  be  amended? 

25.  Why  cannot  an  amendment  to  an  amendment 
be  amended? 

26.  How  are  questions  decided?  Why? 

27.  Show  that  it  is  fair  for  the  majority  to  decide. 

28.  What  questions  should  be  referred  to  com- 
mittees? 

29.  What  is  the  object  and  meaning  of  a motion 
to  reconsider? 


30.  Who  can  make  a motion  to  reconsider  a ques- 
tion? Give  a reason  for  this. 

31.  What  are  the  duties  of  a secretary  or  clerk? 
What  kind  of  a person  should  he  be? 

32.  What  are  the  duties  of  a treasurer?  What 
qualifications  should  he  ha \ej  Has  he  the  right  to 
borrow  or  loan  the  club’s  money?  How  should  his 
accounts  be  kept? 

33.  What  other  officers  are  sometimes  needed  in 
societies? 

34.  What  is  the  true  rule  in  regard  to  seeking 
office  in  a club? 

35.  What  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  persons  to 
fill  the  different  places  in  a club? 

36.  Why  is  it  well  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  belong 
to  some  club?  . 

37.  What  qualities  does  it  tend  to  develop? 

38.  How  does  it  train  for  good  citizenship? 


TASTE  FOR  LITERATURE,  SCHOOL  LIBRA- 
RIES, AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

By  J.  A.  Arnold,  Co.  Supt.,  Effingham,  111.,  read  before  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Teachers’  Association. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Teachers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  add  anything  of 
value  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  very  able  papers 
and  discussions  which  you  have  heard  on  this  subject; 
but  it  may  be  that  I can  say  something  in  the  five 
minutes  allotted  to  me,  which  may,  to  some  extent, 
emphasize  some  of  the  very  important  points  brought 
out. 

It  is  not  enough  that  our  teachers  teach  children 
to  read.  They  should  teach  them  what  to  read  and 
how  to  read  it.  Teachers  should  cultivate  in  the  chil- 
dren a taste  for  that  which  is  good.  They  should 
introduce  their  pupils  to  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
authors.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  point  to 
the  library.  The  teacher  must  go  with  her  pupils  to 
the  library  and  show  them  what  to  get,  and  how  to 
use  it  after  they  get  it.  The  library  will  not  take  the 
place  of  the  teacher  any  more  than  the  school- house 
will  fill  her  place  and  do  her  work;  on  the  contrary, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  publications  in  this 
country,  and  the  ever-increasing  scramble  for  exist- 
ence make  it  necessary  that  we  have  better  teachers 
and  more  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  our  boys  and 
girls  are  bewildered  with  the  great  number  of  books 
which  they  see  and  hear  mentioned  and  quoted. 

They  must  be  taught  to  find  their  way  through 
this  unexplored  and  dark  heap  “of  they  know  not 
what,”  and  of  which  they  are  as  ignorant  as  the  un- 
lettered rustic  is  as  to  what  exists  in  space  beyond 
the  most  distant  star  yet  discovered.  The  pupil  must 
be  trained  to  know  of  the  authors  who  will  always 
pay  his  perusal.  He  must  come  to  think  of  history 
and  men  in  the  cotemporary  as  well  as  the  continuous 
way;  he  must  know  by  training  and  experience  the 
use  of  reference  books  and  indexes;  he  must  master 
the  art  of  getting  what  he  wants  out  of  a book  which 
he  has  not  the  time  to  read  through.  Many  will  say 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a special  drill  for  this.  Then, 
I fear  they  have  had  little  experience  with  the  ignor- 
ance common  among  our  boys  and  girls.  One  would 
think  that  the  school  and  the  library  are  so  closely 
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connected  that  no  papers  are  needed  in  educational 
meetings  to  discuss  this  subject. 

This  training  must  begin  in  the  primary  grades. 
It  is  no  new  theory  that  there  should  be  some  books 
as  the  best  incentive  to  learn  to  read,  and  the  teacher 
shall  now  and  then  read  to  her  pupils  something  good 
and  attractive.  So  far,  good;  but  even  thus  early  let 
us  have  no  compromises  with  trashy  books,  or  “warm- 
ed over  and  poor  rehashes”  of  good  ones. 

Children’s  minds  soon  grow  strong  and  they  come 
insensibly  to  enjoy  the  style  of  the  best  authors. 
Why  not  feed  their  craving  for  the  marvelous  on 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  those  youthful  stories 
which  speak  to  us  yet,  of  the  ancient  periods  and  the 
youth  of  the  world?  In  Hawthorne’s  charming  and 
whimsical  version,  “let  them  wander  with  Perseus  to 
the  end  of  the  world  or  with  Hercules  to  find  the 
golden  apples.”  But  this  must  be  one  of  the  leading 
ideas  to  be  kept  in  the  mind  and  worked  up  whenever 
possible  by  the  busy,  too  busy  primary  teacher. 

Another  exercise  which  demands  great  care  and 
persistence,  is  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  cyclope- 
dia for  every  object  in  the  little  range  of  interest,  and 
thus  year  by  year  extended  till  a name,  a place,  a flower, 
a stone  suggest  to  them  books,  and  they  will  know 
how  to  use  them  without  a moment’s  loss  of  time. 
We  can  train  even  primary  pupils  to  use  and  under- 
stand that  great  volume,  the  unabridged  dictionary, 
in  connection  with  their  little  readings  and  daily  ex- 
ercises. By  these  drills  and  readings  they  will  not 
become  perfect  in  pronunciation  or  anything  else,  but 
they  will  grow  familiar  with  some  valuable  sources 
of  information;  they  will  learn  the  how  and  the  way 
to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  faulty. 
Tell  your  pupils  nothing  which  they  can  find  out  for 
themselves,  but  show  them  how  to  find. 

A very  important  part  of  a teacher’s  work,  then, 
is  to  teach  children  to  use  the  school  library,  the  dic- 
tionary, the  cyclopedia,  and  the  gazetteer  daily.  No 
one  teaches  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  unless  he 
goes  to  the  library  with  his  pupils  and  shows  them 
how  to  work  therein. 

If  information  is  sought  which  you  cannot  supply 
at  the  moment,  do  not  put  off  the  inquirer  until  you 
have  had  the  time  to  look  it  up  privately,  but  set  to 
work  with  him;  show  him  your  method'of  “chasing 
down”  a subject;  teach  him  to  carry  on  an  investiga- 
tion for  himself. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  object  of  all  your 
labors  as  real  teachers,  if  you  are  such— the  great  end 
of  the  common  school  system  is  something  more  than 
to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  read  and  cipher;  it 
should,  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  full  mission,  also  im- 
part to  them  a love  of  reading. 

As  far  as  I can  judge,  we  teach  our  children  the 
mechanical  part  of  reading  and  then  turn  them  loose 
to  take  their  chances.  If  the  child  has  naturally  an 
inquiring  or  imaginative  mind,  it  may  work  its  way 
through  the  pitfalls  and  traps  of  literature,  but  the 
chances  seem  to  me  to  be  largely  against  it.  It  is  so 
very  easy  and  so  very  pleasant  to  read  only  books 
which  lead  to  nothing  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  wean 
ourselves  from  that  class  of  reading.  Yet  here  on 
the  threshold  of  this  vast  field,  you  might  cull  the 
wilderness  of  general  literature,  full  as  it  is  of  holes 
and  bogs  and  covered  over  with  poisonous  plants, 


here  it  is  our  common  school  system  brings  our  boys 
and  girls  and  leaves  them  to  go  on,  or  not,  just  as 
they  please;  or  if  they  go  on,  they  are  to  find  their 
own  way  or  lose  it,  as  it  may  chance.  But  good  work 
will  tell  in  ways  we  cannot  trace.  The  companion- 
ship of  great  lives  and  thoughts  in  books  must  ever 
be  elevating,  and  any  efforts  to  make  this  compan- 
ionship easy,  we  may  consider  good  work. 


QUESTION. S ABOUT  COLUMBUS,  WITH 
ANSWERS. 


During  the  present  month  the  life  of  Columbus  will  be  studied  more 
than  ever  before.  The  following  questions  have  been  prepared  by 
reading  what  is  said  of  Columbus  and  his  discoveries  in  a large 
number  of  histories.  They  contain  items  of  interest  that  are  not 
given  in  any  one  school  history.  About  five  questions  may  be  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard  each  day  to  be  answered  at  the  next  day's 
recitation.— [Editor. 

Questions. 

1.  How  was  the  name  of  Columbus  written  in 
Italy?  In  Spain?  In  France?  In  England? 

2.  Where  was  Columbus  Educated? 

3.  At  what  age  did  Columbus  go  to  sea? 

4.  In  consequence  of  what  two  mistakes  was 
America  discovered  by  Columbus? 

5.  On  what  terms  did  Columbus  sail  on  his  first 
first  voyage  to  America? 

6.  What  amount  was  contributed  toward  fitting 
out  the  expedition  for  Columbus? 

7.  Of  what  did  the  outfit  of  Columbus  consist? 

8.  What  town  furnished  the  ships  for  Columbus’s 
voyage? 

9.  How  many  of  the  vessels  of  Columbus  were 
furnished  by  the  king’s  orders? 

10.  Who  commanded  each  of  the  three  vessels? 

11.  How  many  persons  were  on  the  three  vessels? 

12.  What  name  was  applied  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  the  time  Columbus  made  his  voyage  to  America? 

13.  How  long  did  Columbus  stop  at  the  Canary 
Islands  on  his  first  voyage  to  America? 

14.  What  did  Columbus  promise  the  person  who 
should  first  see  land? 

15.  Who  first  saw  land? 

16.  What  signal  was  given  when  land  was  dis- 
covered? 

17.  What  did  Columbus  do  when  he  landed  on 
the  newly-discovered  island? 

18.  How  was  Columbus  dressed  when  he  landed 
on  San  Salvador? 

19.  By  whom  and  why  were  the  Indians  so  called? 

20.  What  was  given  to  the  natives  on  San  Salva- 
dor island  when  Columbus  and  his  crew  landed  on  it, 
and  what  did  the  natives  give  in  return? 

21.  What  did  Columbus  suppose  the  island  he  dis- 
covered to  be? 

22.  How  many  Indians  did  Columbus  take  with 
him  on  his  return  from  the  discovery  of  America? 

23.  How  many  men  did  Columbus  leave  on  the 
island  of  Hayti? 

24.  Which  vessel  did  Columbus  use  to  build  a 
fort? 

25.  What  became  of  the  colony  that  Columbus 
left  at  Hayti? 

26.  What  did  Columbus  encounter  on  his  home- 
ward voyage  in  1493? 

27.  How  many  vessels  and  men  did  Columbus 
have  on  his  second  voyage  to  America? 
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28.  Did  Columbus  ever  reach  any  part  of  what  is 
now  the  United  States? 

29.  What  did  Columbus  receive  in  return  for  his 
great  discoveries? 

Answers. 

1.  His  name,  and  that  of  his  family,  is  always 
written  Colombo  in  the  Italian  papers,  which  refer  to 
them  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  his 
time.  In  Spain  it  was  always  written  Colon;  in 
France  it  is  written  as  Colornb;  while  in  England  it 
has  always  kept  its  Latin  form,  Columbus. — Hale's 
Popular  Life  of  Columbus,  p,  14. 

2.  His  father  was  not  a rich  man,  but  he  was  able 
to  send  Christopher,  as  a boy,  to  the  University  of 
Pavia,  and  here  he  studied  grammar,  geometry,  ge- 
ography, navigation,  astronomy,  and  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.— Hale's  Popular  Life  of  Columbus,  p.  15. 

3.  When  he  was  fourteen  Columbus  went  to  sea. ' 
— Montgomery's  Beginners'  Am.  History,  p.-2. 

4.  As  learned  men  already  believed  the  world  to 
be  round,  Columbus  asked:  “Why  try  to  get  to  In- 
dia and  China  by  going  around  Africa?  Why  not  sail 
straight  to  the  west  around  the  world  to  Asia?”  He 
did  not  know  that  America  was  in  the  way,  and  he 
thought  that  the  world  was  smaller  than  it  is,  and  he 
believed  that  he  could  reach  the  rich  lands  of  gold 
and  spices  in  Asia  by  sailing  only  two  or  three  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  westward.  So  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  in  consequence  of  two  mistakes. — 
Eggleston's  U.  8.  History,  p.  2. 

5.  Columbus  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  own 
terms, — he  had  received  the  rank  of  admiral,  he  was 
to  be  governor  of  all  lands  that  he  might  discover  or 
acquire,  and  he  was  to  have  a tenth  of  whatever  treas- 
ure he  might  find. — Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of 
Am.  Hist.,  p.  10. 

6.  Out  of  a total  sum  of  about  $103,000  contrib- 
uted toward  fitting  out  the  expedition,  the  queen  gave 
over  $67,000. — Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  Am. 
Hist.,  p.  10. 

7.  The  outfit  consisted  of  ninety  men,  provisions 
for  one  year,  and  three  small  vessels — the  Nina,  the 
Pinta,  and  the  Santa  Maria — Henry's  Hist.,  p.  15. 

8.  The  ships  which  the  queen  had  promised  were 
given  by  the  town  of  Palos  in  payment  of  a debt  to 
the  crown,  so  Columbus  sailed,  from  that  harbor. — 
Stories  of  the  Three  Americas,  p.  13. 

9.  The  king’s  orders  secured  at  the  port  of  Palos, 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  two  little  vessels,  called  cara- 
vals;  Columbus  and  his  friends  added  a third. — Scott's 
History,  p.  4. 

10.  Columbus  commanded  the  Santa  Maria;  Mar- 
tin Alonzo  Pinzon  the  Pinta;  and  Yicinte  Yanez 
Pinzon  the  Nina. — American  Cyclopedia,  p.  127. 

11.  There  were  also  a surgeon,  a physician,  some 
few  adventurers,  and  90  seamen,  in  all  120  souls. — 
American  Cyclopedia,  p.  128. 

12.  Early  on  Friday  morning,  August  3,  1492, 
Columbus  started  from  Palos  to  attempt  to  cross  that 
ocean  which  men  then  called  the  “Sea  of  Darkness” — 
a name  which  showed  how  little  they  knew  of  it,  and 
how  much  they  dreaded  it. — Barnes'  Am.  Hist.,p.  5. 

13.  Columbus  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  Canaries 


more  than  three  weeks,  in  order  to  make  a new  rud- 
der for  one  of  his  vessels  and  to  alter  the  sails  of 
another. — Barnes'  Am.  History,  p.  6. 

14.  That  evening  Columbus  begged  his  crew  to 
keep  a sharp  lookout,  and  he  promised  a velvet  coat 
to  the  one  who  should  first  see  land. — Barnes'  Am. 
History,  p.  8. 

15.  Rodrigo  Triano,  a sailor  of  the  Pinta,  was  the 
first  who  saw  the  new  world;  but  the  reward  was  af- 
terward adjudged  to  Columbus  for  having  previously 
perceived  the  light. — Amer.  Encyclopedia,  p.  128. 

16.  Two  hours  after  midnight  a cannon  was  fired 
from  the  foremost  vessel.  It  was  the  glad  signal  that 
the  long-looked-for  land  was  actually  in  sight.  There 
it  lay  ahead  about  six  miles  away  .—Barnes'  Amer. 
History,  p.  8. 

17.  When  Columbus  and  his  men  had  landed,  they 
knelt  upon  the  ground  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
his  guidance.  The  devotional  exercises  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  were  performed,  the  royal  banner  of 
Spain  was  unfurled,  and  the  new-found  land  claimed 
for  the  monarchs  of  Castile  and  Leon.  During  these 
formal  proceedings,  the  natives,  who  were  different 
from  any  other  people  ever  before  seen,  crowded 
around  at  a respectful  distance,  gazing  with  mingled 
astonishment  and  admiration  upon  all  they  saw. 
They  believed  the  Spanish  to  be  heavenly  beings  that 
should  be  adored. — Henry's  History,  p.  16. 

18.  Columbus,  dressed  in  a splendid  military  suit 
of  scarlet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  followed  by  a 
retinue  of  his  officers  and  men  bearing  banners,  step- 
ped upon  the  new  world  Friday,  Oct.  12,  1492.  He 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  gave  thanks  to  God.  He  then  for- 
mally planted  the  cross  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. — 
Barnes'  History,  p.  23. 

19.  Columbus,  supposing  that  the  island  on  which 
he  landed  was  a part  of  India,  called  the  people  whom 
he  found  there  Indians. — Barnes'  Prim.  Hist.,  p.  10. 

20.  The  Spaniards  made  them  presents  of  glass 
beads  and  red  caps.  In  return  they  gave  the  Span- 
iards skeins  of  cotton  yarn,  tame  parrots,  and  small 
ornaments  of  gold. — Barnes'  Am.  Hist.,  p.  9. 

21.  Columbus  did  not  doubt  that  he  had  discov- 
ered one  of  the  seven  thousand  four  hundred  forty 
islands  which  Toscanelli  had  declared  to  lie  in  the 
ocean  east  of  Africa. — Taylor's  History,  p.  30. 

22.  Columbus  brought  six  Indians  with  him  from 
the  West  Indies. — Barnes'  Am.  Hist.,  p.  10. 

23.  One  of  his  vessels  was  wrecked,  and  he  left 
thirty-five  men  at  Hayti.  He  then  sailed  with  the 
other  two  vessels  for  Spain. — Eclectic  Primary  Hist., 

p.  20. 

24.  Columbus  built  a fort  with  the  timbers  of  the 
Santa  Maria. — American  Cyclopedia,  p.  128. 

25.  On  his  second  voyage  Columbus  visited  Hayti 
to  see  the  colony  he  had  left  there.  Not  one  of  the 
men  was  alive;  they  had  acted  so  cruelly  toward  the 
natives  that  all  had  been  killed. — Eclectic  History, 

p.  20. 

26.  Columbus  started  homeward  in  January,  1493. 
On  the  passage  he  encountered  a terrible  storm,  in 
which  his  frail  vessels,  were  almost  wrecked.  During 
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the  prevalence  of  the  tempest,  he  wrote  on  parchment 
a short  account  of  his  discovery,  sealed  this  securely 
in  a cask  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  trusting  that, 
shouM  the  ships  go  down,  this  might  survive,  and 
perchance,  notify  the  world  of  his  success. — Henry's 
History, p.  16.  y 

27.  Spain  was  a great  nation,  and  the  king  and 
queen  resolved  to  send  Columbus  at  once  on  another 
voyage  of  discovery.  He  was  given  a fleet  of  seven- 
teen vessels  and  fifteen  hundred  men  .-Eclectic  Pri- 
mary History,  p.  20. 

28.  Columbus  never  set  foot  on  any  part  of  what 

rh^?Wahu  Ynaed  States’  and  he  always  thought  that 
^ a Part  °f  Asia'~ Barnes' 

29.  It  was  the  lot  of  Columbus  to  receive  injustice 
nd  neglect  in  return  for  the  greatest  benefits.  His 

fame  stirred  up  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  powerful 
persons  at  the  Spanish  courts.  He  was  deprived  of 

\ra°wTn  uf  the  colony  he  had  founded  in  the 
^ew  I\°rld,  and  sent  home  in  chains.  After  the 
death  of  his  friend,  Queen  Isabella,  he  was  treated 
still  worse,  and  was  allowed  to  die  in  porerty  and 

Pri- 
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ScHO°^  News:  Your  excellent  “Edu- 
eS  m iff65  a g00d  many  teachers  and  school  work- 
ers m Michigan.  So  many  of  your  friends  in  nrhF>r 
parts  of  Michigan  and  Illinois  have  written  me  for 
information  about  our  Graded  Course  of  Reading  for 
district  schools,  that  I’m  tempted  to  trespass  upon 
vour  space  in  The  School  News  to  reply.  P P 

„oJh.e  following  Graded  Course  of  Reading  was 
adopted  as  per  circular  herewith  given: 

Graded  Course  in  Reading,  prepared  by  D E Me 
Clure,  Commissioner  of  Schools  of  Oceana  fount? 
Mich  and  adopted  by  the  Oceana  Connty  Teach-’ 
ers  Association  at  Hart,  Oct.  24,  1891:  7 

Cost  per  Cost  per 
SECOND  GRADE.  b°°k’  gratfe' 

■kittle  Folks  of  other  Lands,  ® or 

Stories  for  1 ouDg  Children,  on 

Grandfather’s  Stories,  07  « QO 

THIRD  GRADE.  ' ^ 

Seaside  and  Wayside, 

Nature  Readers,  Ho.  1 or 

“ “ No.  2,  35 

“ “ No.  3,  50 

Stories,  of  Industry,  L 

History  Stories,  Ho.  1 td 

“ “ Ho.  2,  t o17 

fourth  grade.  ' ‘17 

History  Stories,  Ho.  3 or 

•a  •“  “ NO.  4, 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds,  'oa 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  140 

Black  Beauty, 

Litrie  Men,  f 

Little  Women, 

How  Success  is  Won,  ™ 

Flyers  and  Creepers,  45  r 

fifth  grade. 

Am.  Authors  for  Young  Folks,  .70 


The  Eight  Cousins, 

The  Story  of  Liberty, 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Ben  Hur, 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies, 
Bryant’s  Poems, 

David  Copperfield, 

Will  Carleton’s  Farm  Ballads, 
Without  a Home, 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 
Building  the  Hation, 

Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Merchant  of  Venice, 

Whittier’s  Poems, 

Green’s  History  of  England, 
Daryll  Gap, 

eighth  grade. 

Lights  of  two  Centuries, 

Barriers  Burned  Away, 

Othello, 

Julius  Caesar, 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw, 

Nicholas  Hickleby, 

The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World 
On  the  Threshold, 
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1.05 

2.10 

•70  4.55 

1.05 
2.10 

1.05 

.88  ’ 

1.40 

1.05  7.53 

2.10 

.88 

.56 

1.05 

1.20 

1.05  6.84 


1.40 

1.05 

.56 

.56 

.30 

.87 

.32 

.70 


5.76 


Assocfatton1:011  ad°Pte<1  by  the  0ceana  Co'  Teachers’ 

QOO  ^Vf.EREAS  we,  the  teachers  of  Oceana  county  in 
association  assembled,  believe  that  a course  of  read- 
mg  graded  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  our  district 
schools  would  aid  very  much  in  the  education  of  the 
children  and  the  influence  of  education  throughout 
our  county,  and  viewing  with  alarm  the  influence  of 
trashy,  improper  reading  matter,  upon  which  manv 
of  our  children  are  feeding;  therefore-  7 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  sunport  and  on 
operation  in  securing  the  introduction  of  the  Graded 
Course  of  Reading  for  District  Schools,  outlined  by 
Commissioner  McClure,  into  our  schools.  7 

per  clnt  wifi  ebehadrdmi  ?U°ted  are  wholesale,  and  ten 
per  cent  will  be  added  to  pay  cost  of  transportation 

and  expense  of  keeping  stock  on  hand 

Arrangements  are  made  whereby  districts  and 
toMhera  desiring  any  of  the  boots  LS  canS 
them  at  the  prices  here  given.  g 

forth^Pir  ai7ear  has  g0ne  by  since  the  action  set 
orth  in  circular  was  taken,  and  about  fifty  schools 

are  well  started  in  the  G.  C.  of  R ; have  entered Tnto 

fhP  Wlt^  enthusiasm  and  determination  to  test 
the  efficacy  claimed  for  such  a course.  Already  in 
the  districts  using  the  books,  we  can  see  a much  bet 
ter  educational  spirit,  and  the  trashy  literature  is 
taking  a back  seat.  Children  are  kindlier  better 
studious.  The  parents  are  ’catching 
the  result  eduCatlonaI  Pr°gjess,  and  culture  will  be 

, dn  districts  using  the  books,  absenteeism  and 
tardmess  have  decreased,  and  we  believe  we  are  on 
the  crest  of  an  uplifting  educational  wave. 

We  know  country  life  is  made  sweeter,  happier 
by  the  using  of  the  books  in  the  G.  C.  of  R.  PP 
If  you  desire,  in  another  issue  of  The  Schoot 
News  I may  give  our  plan  of  using  the  books 

D.  E.  McClure,  Com’r  of  Schools, 

Shelby,  Mich. 
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OCTOBER,  OR  SECOND  MONTH’S  WORK. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PENMANSHIP. 


Conducted  by  Pro,  E.  W.  0™,  Teacher 

damental  ideasof  penmanshlp^anlT to^h^whL^  fo.rthf  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  fun- 

standpoint  of  consideration  all  that  is  of  value  nertainino-  to  thi*  5ni  ■ * to  wnte  comes  in.  From  our 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  we  suggest  that  von  e-ive  tw?  f^j  ct  r®st8«0.n  those  ldeas  as  a foundation. 

Oat  of  the  necessities  of  The  c!S  grows  The  S Sat  ttj read,?»  ^ further. 

ten 

movemZf-C.  1 wSL^  Sk‘UfUl  appllCa“°M  ma»‘  b<>  essentiallj  a habit,  and  not  so  much  of  form  as  of 

“lon  S^0ald  spend  plenty  of  time  on  movement.” — L.  C.  Horton 
Everybody  should  use  muscular  movement.” E K Isaacs 

It  is  th'T  <»  necessary  at  the  outset. 

admit  ST  Sorn^ngeTmOTerent^Se^  ?Zl“T  I am  perfectly  willing  to 

never  learn  to  do  so  ”-A  J sZ7Zgh  Wnte  Wlth  that  movement>  aad  I hope  I shall 

their  idea  is  the  idea  ofVallTe™di^gapetm1eneS  Hra^^^LndusfoT  wp35?^  as  teac‘hers  of  penmanship,  and 
easy,  and  practical  handwriting  to  adopt  the  muscular  to ’SsI Sneff”  “ ^ 

Materials 

and  inSS^llX'.  P“  ^ Bank  P“  “ a 5“‘“b,a  »“>■ 

m,  , . Position. 

arm,  which  should  form  rSghfanglfa^the^lbow’  ^he  nane  m h°  the  movement  of  the  right 

parallel  with  the  right  arm.  The  left  hand  should  hold  the  paper  in  position. P that  thC  l0ng  edgeS  are 
moi  4.v  ■ „ , Pen- holding. 

paper,  and  s^oTtte” ‘he  th“mb'  KeeJ>  the  wrlst  “^the 
right,  but  keep  the  pen-holder  pointing  over  the  right  shoTlde”  e‘:rs'  110  not  ro!1  the  >“‘"‘1  over  to  the 
wo  ; f A .,  , . General  Directions. 

teacher  and  l«m  S^Soveftefo^™’-41'’1*  "W  °f  Ti“  >"•<»«*«•  *°  «» 

should  devote  from  30  minutes  to  one  and  oTe  half  heZ  Lk,'  beh?mnm?  eaah  lesson  tor  two  weeks.  Ton 

2SS?  ^iSTgSSXU  tlZZl 

a a2SHSSSr-s  wa  * 

^-or»h^  «o%,rel&T‘^'theAtoS1^'H^t,Mdt‘S“TO!(^mS^mt^n**L,TK1u^e"t 

tions  on,  at  a feme  and  hold  on  to  them  till  you  can  answer  yes  to  each  om  S'  P these  ‘>ues' 

Likewise,  criticise  the  form 
of  your  letters,  one  part  at 
a time.  Of  course  this  leaves 
all  of  the  work  to  yon,  hut 
you  must  become  self-de- 
pendent, for  this  is  a kind  of 
work  which  one  person  can- 
not do  for  another. 

The  oval  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ercise for  the  development  of 
the  fore-arm  movement;  it  is 
also  a very  simple  one;  for 
these  reasons  we  introduce  it 
first.  The  large  oval  is  in- 
tended to  give  freedom  and 
scope  to  this  movement;  the 
to  these  statements: 


small  oval  combines  this  freedom  with  a greater  degree  of  skill.  This  leads 
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^ S?°Uld  bdng  ifc  Under  c-trol. 

muscle  of  the  fore-arm;  start  it  to  moving  lively  on  thiT muS*^ v,P°Q, the  desk-/esting  it  upon  the 
course,  practice  the  foregoing  exercise  The  laro-er  e>,  „ ’ and  with  hand  and  pen  in  good  position  of 

v,ded  the  pupa  hat  a fie  ^ Z°  lh»  ^ 

but  more  important  at  this  stage  is  the  movement  ufed^iL- Stnve  to  make  these  ovals  in  good  form 
b,“‘  rapid-mate  from  twentyTS  „TttSe  ovak  M°vcmCnt  shouW  1)6  ■“>» »“/ fr5 

eighty  revolutions  per  minute.  * The  movement  shn.iMh!^  r 1 ’ f one  hundre<l  twenty  to  one  hundred 
Movement  should  not  he  spasmodic.  It  may  **  «**• 

2? — 


critic  ofVo^r  owTUrk^ The^Xw^  ^ *S°  a/tron2  lateral  movement.  Be  a good 

Does  the  exercise  run  straight  across  thfplge?  Does  it  showTreeT  °f  thefs“aI1  0 exercise,  are  suggestive^ 

" S“" Are the letters  olosi 

The  introduction  of  musi/with  such  exercises  a? waff ‘Se  °f  thf  group  may  be  made  to  music  (march  timel 
source  of  inspiration  and  delight  as  will  accommodate  themselves  to  the  rhythm,  will prov“i 


necessary  the  f^me  ke*n^>  until  good  results  are  secured 
ments,  and  good  writing  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  ukiima  , th®.  foFmatlon  of  habits  in  certain  lines  of  move 
movement  in  gliding  from  one  letfer  to anotSiStfScSof  Th^gS™^"  °f  “E 


done  thM  haVe  preceded  ‘tern. 

u^mirm t mak''1®  api'redaUon  of  art  Mcessmy  S'creat”"  'T  a '““"datum  for  skill  in  the 

^-SLJ^^SS^  among  many  signs  of  the 
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reading— advanced  division. 


(From  Parker's  Supplementary  Reader  — Copy- 
righted by  C.  M.  Parker,  1892. 


AMERICA. 


BY  SAMUEL  FRANCIS  SMITH. 

O 

I. 

My  country,  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty*, 

Of  thee  I sing; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land*  of  the  pilgrims’  pride*, 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom*  ring*. 
ii. 

My  native*  country,  thee, 

Land  of  the  noble*  free, 

Thy  name  I love; 

I love  thy  rocks  and  rills*, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture*  thrills*, 
Like  that  above. 

hi. 

Let*  music  swell*  the  breeze*, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom’s  song; 

Let  mortal*  tongues  awake. 
Let  all  that  breathe*  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence*  break, 
The  sound*  prolong*. 

IV. 

Our  fathers’  God,  to  Thee, 
Author*  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright* 
With  freedom’s  holy*  light; 
Protect*  us  by  Thy  might*, 
Great  God,  our  King! 


-^SuggGstivG  ExercisGS  on  Above  SGlGction.-^- 

1.  Read  the  poem  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

2.  Define  all  words  marked  with  stars  or  give 
synonyms  for  them. 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  line  of 
“America.” 

4.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  poem. 

5.  How  many  stanzas  in  this  poem?  What  is 
a stanza? 


6.  How  many  verses  in  each  stanza?  What 

is  a verse?  „ ^ ^ 

7 How  many  syllables  m the  first  verse  of 
each  stanza  of  this  poem?  In  the  second  verse  of 
each  stanza?  In  the  third  verse?  In  the  fourth 
verse?  In  the  fifth  verse?  In  the  sixth  verse?  In 
the  seventh  verse? 

8.  Why  should  there  be  the  same  number  of 
syllables  in  the  same  verse  of  all  the  stanzas? 

9 Make  a list  of  the  words  that  rhyme.  W hat 

is  rhyme?  Are  the  rhymes  perfect  or  imperfect? 

10.  Why  are  the  second  and  seventh  verses  of 
each  stanza  indented?  (To  show  that  they  rhyme.) 
Observe  the  indentation  of  certain  lines  in  the 
poems  given  in  your  reader.  Observe  that  the  in- 
dentations show  which  verses  rhyme.  In  writing 
a stanza  of  poetry  in  an  autograph  album  or  else- 
where, be  careful  about  the  indentation. 

11.  By  whom  was  “America”  written?  When? 

12.  When  was  it  first  sung  publicly?  By 

whom?  ,, 

13.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  the  author 

of  “America.”  

-^HISTORY  OF  “AMERIGA.”-^- 


The  following  is  a true  history  of  the  “My 
Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee,”  as  related  by  the  author, 
while  visiting  in  Chicago,  April  30,  1889: 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  who  was  in  Germany 
in  1831,  heard  in  the  schools  many  beautiful  songs, 
and  procured  copies  of  a number  of  them.  Com- 
ing home  in  the  winter  following,  he  carried  the 
songs  to  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  to  have  him  translate 
them.  He  began  to  look  them  over,  and  found 
the  music,  which  we  all  know  as  “America.  In- 
stead of  translating  the  words  from  the  German  to 
English,  he  at  once  began  to  write, 

“My  country,  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty,”  etc. 

He  gave  the  music  and  words  to  a neighbor- 
ing schoolmaster.  This  was  in  February  1832. 
Mr.  Smith  attended  a patriotic  meeting  in  Boston 
on  the  following  Fourth  of  July.  On  the  program 
it  was  announced  that  a new  song  called  ‘America 
would  be  sung  by  the  school  children.  M hat  was 
his  surprise  and  delight  to  hear  his  own  words 
sung.  Ever  since  then  the  tune  and  words  have 
been  known  as  “America.”  This  was,  then,  the 
first  public  singing  of  this  national  anthem. 

This  music  is  used  with  the  national  hymn  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  sung  o 
patriotic  poems  in  several  other  European  coun- 
tries. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  music  is 
sung  by  more  persons  than  any  other  song. 

The  history  of  the  music  of  “America  is  by 
no  means  so  clear  as  that  of  the  words.  It  is  fre- 
quently attributed  to  one  Henry  Carey,  an  English 
man,  who  died  in  1744.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
musician  and  poet  of  no  extraordinary  ability. 
S£  words,  while  generally  of  the  lighter  order 
did  not  descend  to  the  vulgar.  The _ words  God 
save  the  king,”  by  some,  are  also  thought  to  e 
his.  This  music  is  also  attributed  to  a London 
organist  named  Anthony  Young.  Dr.  Burney,  m 
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his  great  history  of  music,  says  that  this  music  in 
some  of  the  older  editions  was  set  to  the  words 
trod  save  great  James,  our  king,”  and  that  it  was 
used  in  the  chapel  of  James  II.  This  would  place 
it  far  back  of  the  time  of  Carey. 


(©v. 


.SAMUEL  FRANCIS  SMITfl.,^) 


1808. 


_ In  speaking  of  the  author  of  “America,”  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  Aug.  15,  1892,  says:  “He 

1ThP°3ueight/-.frr’  but  StiU  enJ°-ys  S°od  health. 
The  author  of  -America”  still  lives,  though  of  all 

who  sing  or  are  thrilled  by  his  beautiful  lines,  not 
one  m a thousand  know  aught  of  him.  When  his 
classmate,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  referred  to  him 
m a class  day  poem  in  these  lines, 

‘And  there's  a nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith: 

Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith. 

But  he  chanted  a song  for  the  brave  and  the  free 

Just  read  on  his  medal,  ‘My  country  of  thee’  ’ 

The  majority  of  readers  had  to  look  the  matter  up 
to  know  whom  he  meant.”  ^ 

Samuel  Francis  Smith,  an  American  Baptist 
divine,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  21  1808 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1829,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1832  He  be 
came  a Baptist  clergyman  in  1832;  edited  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Magazine  during  1832-33-  was  nas 
tor  of  a Baptist  church  at  Waterville,  Maine,  and 

rmh  t ? modern  languages  in  Waterville  (now 
Colby)  College  from  1834  to  1842.  He  edited  the 
Christian  Review  from  1842  to  1849,  and  since  1854 
hats  been  editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Baptist 
f?ponmary  Union  His  entire  life  has  been  given 
to  the  ministry,  and  until  quite  recently  he  preach 

?laL?°a  TrJ;  He  published  a^um- 

ber  of  popular  lyrics  and  hymns. 


HISTORY. — SEVENTH  YEAR. 

G.  P.  Randle,  Prin.  High  School,  Litchfield,  111. 

,,  dames  R>  Pje  drst  of  the  Stuart  Kings,  came  to 
the  throne  °the  fgIan<f  ln  ld03'  By  his  accession  to 
Icmla nTUt^llS.4  °f  England  and 

unlik?  hhf  maStuthe  l0n  0f  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but 
nlike  his  mother  he  was  a warm  supporter  of  the 

Church  ot  England.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 

the  world  VetSi°n  °f  ‘he  Eible  was  8‘™h  ‘0 

_ t meiVlSl?Lenly’  Pedantic,  and  cowardly,  he  was 

ob^o!dous  bv  h?sfngliSh  ^°ple-  He  made  himself 
Jonoxious  b\  his  tyrannical  acts.  During  this  re  ten 

ecTuiMer  the  Tiidors!^  ^ *"****  WhiCh  had  gain' 

the  eTta^listemmt  of^to 

traSnf  o’?  vCh  had  0har,er5 

me  settlement  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 

lfi,,lhfsL  succeeded  his  father  to  the  throne  in 
had  pursu^tr  more  SSs  llerZ^e 

themTakinrreHge  in  AmeS^  ^ t0  °f 
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rplin^he  Afng  a^d  Parliament  were  continually  quar- 
eleven  yetrs°ne  tlm6  n°  parhament  was  convened  for 

ed  Parlia“cnV’  so  called  because  it  last- 

it  could  nnf  h uembledin  164(1  R declared  that 
It  could  not  be  adjourned  without  its  consent  and 
denied  many  rights  claimed  by  the  king. 

Charles’  rashness  brought  on  a civil  war.  Upon 
one  side  were  arrayed  the  king’s  followers,  called  Cav- 
abef!’Under  Pnnce  RuPert;  upon  the  other  the  sup- 
l-er  Crmriwen  iament’  Roundheads-  under  Oli- 

defeatllMaS0niM00r,aAdviYaSeby’ the  Cavaliers  were 
defeated.  The  king  tied  but  was  captured,  tried  on 
a charge  of  treason,  condemned,  and  executed. 

of  Fn^ri164n  t0  166S  nC  king  0CCUPied  the  throne 
“d-  Cromwell,  displeased  with  the  action  of 
parliament,  drove  its  members  from  the  hall  and  call- 
ed  a new  parliament,  which  chose  him  Lord  Protector 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Pv;mD!lring  the,  Pr°tectorate  Charles  II.  remained  in 
exile,  and  is  said  to  have  been  invited  by  Virginia  to 

ZZnlt™™*  and  rUle’  hence  the  title  the  OW 

Cromwell’s  rule  was  very  oppressive.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who,  however,  served 
but  a very  short  time. 

^d-60  the  fl0ng  Parliament  again  met,  called  a 
new  election,  and  disbanded.  ’ 

fathe^in'^Wfirf"  T welcomed  to  the  throne  of  his 
lamps  tt  16l°'  7aS  succeeded  by  his  brother 

pSTor  o(’C?ortUke°f  r°rt  had  be“  the»ro- 

James  II.  was  very  obnoxious,  and  was  by  the 
Revolution  of  1688  forced  to  flee,  William  and  Mary 
being  called  to  the  throne.  y 

» During  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  the  House 

of  EnglanT  gradUalIy  Came  to  be  the  ruling  power 

During  this  reign  occurred  the  war  which  is 
known  in  our  history  as  King  William’s  War. 

8uanS  h«  m Wa®  ab°,Ut  t0  enter  uP°n  the  War  of  the 

APn.ifby|UCCeS1Slon’  known  in  our  history  as  Queen 
Anne  s War,  when  he  died. 

last  oTfhihP%Wn  TW  passed  t°  Mary’s  sister  Anne,  the 
st  of  the  Stuarts,  who  ruled  until  her  death  in  1714. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC. 

and  rnrrvniC  ^ lanSuap  which,  properly  understood 
s I express  ed , gives  voice  to  those  loftier  and 

sweeter  emotions  of  the  heart  and  mind  which  com- 
mon language  is  powerless  to  convey.  Prose  expresses 
the  prose  thoughts  and  ideas  of  existence;  poetry  ad 
vances  a step  and  translates  feelings,  pleasures^nd 
P^s.ora  beyond  the  province  of  prole',  and Si  ad 
,,  nces  yet  another  step,  and  becomes  the  medium  for 
ose  evanescent,  dream  like  imaginings  which  dwell 
in  a region  beyond  the  dense  atmosphere  which  sur 
rounds  this  workaday  world.  “In  heaven  they  speak 

ouTmT;  pyaed  ?he  insiructed  eyeand  the » 

soul  may  read  these  dream-glimpses  on  the'printed 
p ge,  may  learn  the  laws  which  govern  their  modes  of 
expression,  and,  finally,  may  translate  them  te  souiS 

hea^W  S°UlS'  Though  music  be  the  language  of 
heaven,  its  grammar  is  taught  on  earth  .—“How  toSina 
Without  a Master in  Demorest's  Mag.  for  Oct.  9 
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^•DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.-^ 


Conducted  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Bbinckley  A.  M.  B.  S.,  Natural  Sciences, 
Austin  College. 

Respiration. 

Need. — As  a result  of  the  activity  of  the  cells  of 
the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  there  is  produced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  a series  of  decomposi 
tions,  carbon  dioxide.  This  is  the  most  abundant  of 
the  waste  products.  While  it  is  a normal  product  of 
the  cells’  work,  its  presence  in  any  large  amount  in 
the  blood  or  the  tissue  is  injurious  to  the  activity  and 
health  of  the  tissue.  It  must  be  removed  from  the 
tissue  by  the  blood  and  then  from  the  blood  before  it 
returns  to  the  tissue. 

Many  of  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place 
in  the  cell  are  dependent  upon  the  gas  which  is  so 
plentiful  in  the  air,  i e.,  oxygen.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  products  from  digestion  which  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  whose  energy  cannot  be  set 
free  without  the  aid  of  oxygen.  There  is  constant 
demand  for  this  material,  and  therefore  a constant 
supply  must  be  kept  up. 

Respiration  has  for  its  objects— (1)  to  renew  the 
supply  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  (2)  to  get  rid  of 
the  carbon  dioxide. 

As  this  work  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  we 
have  considered,  and  as  we  have  learned  that  new 
function  requires  new  organs  or  modification  of  or- 
gans, we  shall  expect  to  find  a separate  set  of  organs 
to  perform  this  work.  Not  only  do  we  find  this,  but 
when  we  extend  our  observations  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals we  learn  this  very  important  truth,  that  the  more 
extended  the  work  of  oxydation  is  to  be,  the  more 
complex  and  better  developed  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus, and  the  more  thoroughly  the  blood  is  aeriated, 
i.  e.  charged  with  oxygen. 

Respiratory  Apparatus.— The  respiratory  tract 
consists  of  the  air  passages  and  the  lungs.  These 
consist  of  the  nose,  opening  into  the  pharynx  by  the 
posterior  nares;  of  the  mouth  opening  into  the  same 
cavity  by  the  fauces;  of  the  pharynx  opening  on  its 
ventral  side  by  a slit  (the  glottis)  into  the  larynx;  of 
the  larynx  opening  below  into  the  trachea;  of  the 
trachea,  which  divides  into  two  great  branches  or 
bronchi;  of  the  bronchi,  which  divide  into  a large 
number  of  smaller  tubes,  and  these  finally,  after  many 
sub-divisions,  open  into  sub-divided  elastic  sacs  with 
pouched  walls. 

We  shall  not  at  this  time  describe  the  nose,  nasal 
fossae,  pharynx  and  larynx,  as  the  pharynx  was  de- 
scribed when  we  considered  alimentation;  the  others 
will  be  described  when  we  consider  the  voice  and  the 
sense  of  smell  respectively. 

We  should,  however,  in  this  connection,  note— 
(1)  the  position  of  the  larynx  surmounting  the  trachea 
and  in  front  of  the  pharynx;  (2)  its  structure,  a tri- 
angular box  made  up  of  nine  cartilages,  three  single 
and  three  pairs,  bound  together  by  ligaments  and 
moved  by  numerous  muscles;  the  interior  is  lined  by 
mucous  membrane  and  supplied  with  blood  vessels 
and  nerves.  It  contains  the  vocal  chords. 

The  Trachea.— The  trachea  extends  from  the  lar- 
ynx to  the  bronchi;  its  length  about  four  and  a half 
inches  and  its  diameter  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  It  is  a cylindrical  tube  lined  by  mucous  mem- 


brane, with  a supporting  stratum  of  connective  and 
plain  muscular  tissue.  The  wall  contains  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  cartilages  which  have  the  form  of  imper- 
fect rings  and  extend  about  two-thirds  the  way  round 
the  trachea.  The  third,  not  supported  by  the  rings, 
rests  upon  the  oesaphagus. 

The  bronchi  and  bronchial  tubes  are  very  similar 
in  structure  to  the  trachea;  these  cartilages  are  com- 
plete rings  extending  all  the  way  around  the  tube. 

The  Cilia  of  the  Air-Passages. — The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  of  the  na- 
sal fossa,  of  the  pharynx  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
posterior  nares,  and  that  of  the  trachea  and  its  branches 
down  to  almost  the  smallest,  has  a layer  of  ciliated 
cells  on  its  surface.  Each  of  these  cells  has  on  its 
free  portion,  which  is  turned  toward  the  cavity  of  the 
tube,  a tuft  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  slender  threads, 
which  are  in  constant  motion.  These  little  thread- 
like bodies  are  called  cilia. 

This  motion  serves  a very  important  function, 
which  will  be  described  in  a future  article. 

Lungs. — The  lungs  are  suspended  in  the  chest 
by  the  root  of  the  lungs,  consisting  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins,  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  lym- 
phatics, bronchial  tubes,  and  areolar  tissues,  all  en- 
closed by  reflexion  of  the  pleura. 

The  lung  is  composed  of  an  external  serous  ( pleu- 
ra),  a subserous  areolar  containing  a large  proportion 
of  elastic  fibers,  and  the  parenchyma.  The  paren- 
chyma is  composed  of  lobules,  which  vary  in  size; 
those  on  the  surface  are  large,  of  pyramidal  form; 
those  of  the  interior  smaller  and  of  various  forms. 
Each  lobule  is  composed  of  one  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  bronchial  tube  and  its  terminal  air  cells  and  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial 
vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  all  of  these  structures 
being  connected  together  by  areolar  fibrous  tissue. 

The  bronchial  tubes  become  smaller  and  smaller 
by  continued  division  until  they  are  from  -f0-  to 
inch,  when  they  become  changed  in  structure,  losing 
their  cylindrical  form  and  continuing  onward  as  irreg- 
ular passages  ( air-sacs ) through  the  substance  of  the 
lobule,  their  sides  and  extermities  being  closely  cov- 
ered by  numerous  saccular  dilatation,  the  air  cells. 

The  Air  Cells. — The  air  cells  are  small  polyhedral, 
cup-shaped  depressions,  separated  from  each  other  by 
thin  septa  and  communicating  freely  with  the  inter- 
cellular passages  or  air-sacs.  They  are  best  seen  in 
the  surface  of  the  lungs;  they  vary  in  size  from 
to  7V  of  inch.  The  important  change  to  be  noticed 
in  the  structure  of  the  air-cells  is  the  loss  of  muscular 
fibers,  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  abundance  of  elastic  fibers. 

Pulmonary  Capellaries. — These  are  found  just 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  walls  of  the 
septa  of  the  air-cells  and  of  the  air-sacs.  Their  walls 
are  very  thin  and  they  form  plexuses  having  very 
minute  meshes. 

Pleura.—  Each  lung  is  invested  on  its  external 
surface  by  a very  delicate  serous  membrane  ( the  pleu- 
ra), which  encloses  the  organ  as  far  as  its  root  and  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax. 
The  cavity  between  these  two  layers  is  called  the  cav- 
ity of  the  pleura.  Each  pleura  is  a closed  sac,  one 
occupying  the  right,  the  other  the  left  half  of  the 
thorax.  The  two  pleurae  do  not  meet  in  the  middle 
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line  of  the  chest,  excepting  opposite  the  upper  part  of 
the  second  piece  of  the  sternum.  There*  a WT 
the  ^ mediastinum,  thus  left  between  the  two  which 
contains  all  the  vicerd  of  the  thorax  except  the  lungs. 
Demonstrations. 

1.  To  Determine  the  Structure  of  the  Lunas  _Se 
cure  from  the  butcher  a calf s or  hog’s  lungs  It  is' 
best  to  secure  one  with  the  heart  attached  as  in  ri 
moving  the  heart,  holes  are  likely  to  be  cut  which 
will  interfere  with  the  inflating  of  the  lungs.  In  dis- 
secting, (1)  Hote  carefully — 

L “d  ®ize  ?f  ^he  larynx  and  position  of  the 

glottis  and  epiglottis. 

2.  Relation,  shape,  size,  and  structure  of  the  trachea 
• • Color,  size,  shape,  specific  gravity,  structure  lobes 
5 relf*°n  °f  the  lunSs  to  the  heart,  etc.  ’ 

' tSaSglndS"  bl00d  TeSSelS  ““-“with 

(2)  Carefully  slit  open  the  trachea  on  its  posterior 
portion,  carefully  examine  its  inner  surface  Do 

SshatTgIandl?  the  structure 

and  shape,  form  and  number  of  the  rino-s  Do 
you  note  any  difference  in  their  size?  Trace  the 
rings  to  the  bronchi.  tbe 

<3>  ?saSrUS'voTcarUhe  divisio“  ot  «*«  bronchus 

(4)  »ftCbrehteIefU“ng  “ 

L Ttnhmt0  Jhe  left  bronchus  a few  inches  of  glass 
tubing  of  convenient  size;  tie  very  firmly  g On 
the  end  of  the  tube  tie  a few  inches  of  mbber 
f,Ab  r?'  bl°wing  into  the  tube  the  lum*  will 

fPp  1Stten?,ed,,and  as  soon  as  the  opening  is  left 

ltfteS  J°4  ir»s 

it  stands  about  four  inches  in  each  arm.  Tie  the 

inflafprM  °f  ^ rubber  tube  connected  with  the 
inflated  lung  to  one  arm  of  the  U-shaped  tube 
Cut  the  string  that  confines  the  air  in^the  lumr 
and  gradually  admit  the  air  into  the  tubes  Doef 
the  mercury  rise  in  the  opposite  arm’  ' WPy’ 
How  much?  Find  the  difference  in  l“el  Trv 
the^same  experiment  with  an  inflated  rubber  hi 

Queries. 

1.  How  does  the  right  lung  differ  from  the  left’ 
forms  differ:  toTa^ebHhe^hTdr?  f0l.l0Wing 

HotfndtmTnf0PPer;the  « MS 

glands  SreshpoMf  °‘  reSPirati»“  d°  «»  Perspiratory 
of  a rat^or  eat?  “ fr°g  a°d  C°mpare  its  '“Ss  with  that 
man\6tagatSoTmpl£nSgive  for. the  of 

thousand  air  sacs?  What  is  secure  ^vth’8  °f 
tent  of  surface?  by  thls  Sreat  ex- 

WhymtedT' 'warm-bloodedf  “ld'M°»ded? 
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^ab<SU8tortesSpil^readeSSt^e^ro^vftlo)n  *^°?lv®rsational  lessons 
present  school  year  the  editor  of  thi=  V^  f,  ?tones-  During  the 

ffS**  *"»“*  ““■«<  &^SKs,a.'g;1rS5 

the  rainbow  fairieC. 

will  be  very  interesting^o  the  littfe  onM^iPthe8? °b  Venice’  m-  It 
color  as  named  in  the  story.— [Editor  ’ f th  teacher  Presents  each 


How,  these  fairies  were  flower  fairies  and  thp 

cup,  and,  of  course,  wore  a yellZdress  St  P 
was  Forget-me-not,  and  wore  a blue  dress.  ThPthRd 
was  Geranium,  and  wore  a red  dress  th  d 

nt,  ™ far  awa-v  from  the  oak  tree  there  were  three 
other  fairies,  who  had  on  old  and  faded  dresses  Thev 
were  looking  at  the  little  fairies  in  red  yellow  and 
blue,  who  were  under  the  oak  tree.  ’ 7 ’ d 

oneP‘‘fVaPnClg0  to°  “ear>”  said  the  little  blue-eyed 
neady  oyer  ” 866  ^ finish  that  H is 

howmhuchhthee  f other  bdght  dresses  had  seen 

gaT, lYfe ZSZXSZi. 

to  do  to-day  and  wore  our  old  clothes.” 

We  are  on  our  way  home.” 

clothJa^^aTd0  rZifte  g,a3d  %"y0ur 
' rie™ whdf bright’dresses?1181  &S  ^°U  are’”  said  ‘hefah 

r dS|arpkSZrZS^“  K g™ 

delin'  it? she^would  SeTa'l?  |gf  “S™ 
floweTs°would“d°r  that  “ “ Were  n0t  for  the  dew  the 

«:SSSiS« 

you  like  to  do  the  same  with  your  blue ^ d“ess  skid°and 
see  what  the  dew  would  look  like’”  nd 

^HSSmSJSSS 

SMerenetSW'and  beh°W  <*4ed 

whenTwQh°P  iD’  Httle  fairy’”  said  Butter-cup-  and 

dress  So  r^,She  had  on  a beautifuf  green 

ess.  So  the  first  little  fairy  was  ready.  S 

PpliHiil 

color,  and  they  wanted  a bright  dress.  bright 
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“Now  it  is  my  time  to  help,”  said  the  Geranium 
fairy.  So  she  dipped  her  red  dress  into  the  cup,  and 
Forget-me-not  dipped  hers  in  too,  and  after  they  had 
stirred  the  blue  and  the  red  together  it  turned  out  to 
be  a lovely  purple  for  the  second  fairy. 

The  third  fairy  must  have  a bright,  pretty  dress 
too.  So  they  brought  a new  cup  of  fresh  dew,  and 
Butter-cup  said:  “Geranium,  please  put  your  dress 
into  this  fine,  fresh  dew,  together  with  mine,  for  this 
third  fairy.”  Then  Butter-cup  and  Geranium  dipped 
their  dresses  into  this  new  cup  of  fresh  dew,  and  when 
the  third  fairy  had  taken  a bath  in  it,  she  came  out 
with  a beautiful  orange- colored  dress. 

Then  they  all  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands 
and  danced  gaily  around  the  trees.  They  enjoyed 
this  play  all  the  more  for  having  been  kind  to  their 
sister  fairies. 

After  many  merry  games  the  moon  and  stars  • 
were  covered  up,  one  by  one,  by  a dark  cloud  which 
came  creeping  across  the  sky.  The  little  fairies  ail 
crept  under  some  bushes.  But  in  the  morning  the 
rain  ceased,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  fairies  all 
came  out  from  under  the  bushes,  took  hold  of  each 
other’s  hands,  and  flew  up  to  the  sky,  where  they 
formed  a beautiful  rainbow,  and  were  always  known 
afterward  as  the  rainbow  fairies. 


The  Gardener  and  his  Landlord. 

A simple  sort  of  country  fellow,  who  rented  a 
cottage  and  small  garden  on  the  outskirts  of  a park 
belonging  to  a great  squire,  was  much  annoyed  at  the 
havoc  which  a certain  hare  made  with  his  choice  and 
delicate  young  vegetables.  So  off  went  the  man,  one 
morning,  to  complain  to  the  squire.  “This  hare,” 
said  he,  “laughs  at  all  snares.  He  has  a charm  which 
keeps  off  all  the  sticks  and  stones  that  I throw  at  him. 
In  plain  truth,  I believe  he  is  no  hare  at  all,  but  a 
wizard  in  disguise.”  “Nay,  were  he  the  father  of  all 
wizards,”  replied  the  squire,  who  was  a great  hunter, 
“my  dogs  will  make  short  work  with  him.  We’ll 
come  to-morrow  and  see  about  it.”  The  next  morn- 
ing came  the  squire  with  his  pack  of  hounds  and  a 
score  of  friends,  huntsmen  and  others.  The  gardener 
was  at  breakfast,  and  felt  bound  to  ask  them  to  par- 
take. They  praised  the  fare,  which  rapidly  diminish- 
ed. “Now,  then,  let  us  beat  for  the  hare,”  cried  the 
squire,  and  the  huntsmen  blew  their  horns  with  deaf- 
ening noise,  and  the  dogs  flew  here  and  there  in  search 
of  the  hare,  who  was  soon  started  from  under  a big 
cabbage,  where  he  had  gone  for  shelter.  Across  the 
garden  ran  the  hare,  and  after  him  went  the  dogs. 
Alas  for  the  beds,  the  frames,  the  flowers!  Through 
the  hedge  went  the  hare,  and  over  the  beds  and 
through  the  hedge  after  him  went  the  squire,  the 
friends,  the  huntsmen,  horses  and  all.  A wreck  in- 
deed did  the  place  look  when  they  had  gone.  “Ah!” 
cried  the  countryman,  “fool  that  I was  to  go  to  the 
great  for  help!  Here  is  more  damage  done  in  half  an 
hour  than  all  the  hares  in  the  province  would  have 
made  in  a year.”  —fflsop's  Fables. 


Successful. 

An  exchange  says  truthfully  that  the  great  ques- 
tion for  most  of  us  should  be,  not  how  we  can  do 
greater  things,  but  how  we  can  do  the  common  and 
homely  duties  of  life  more  faithfully,  remembering 


that,  after  all,  life  is  made  up  chiefly  of  commonplaces. 
There  once  lived  in  a western  village  a woman  who 
was  anxious  that  her  only  son  should  achieve  some 
great  success  in  life,  and  lift  himself  above  “the  com- 
mon run  of  men,”  as  she  said.  When  she  reflected 
that  even  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  and  humblest  boy,  she  did 
not  wish  her  son  to  fall  far  below  that  exalted  station 
in  life.  Long  after  the  son  was  a man,  an  acquaint- 
ance met  the  ambitious  old  lady,  then  visiting  in  a 
distant  state,  and  asked  her  about  her  son’s  success 
in  life.  “Well,”  she  said  cheerily,  “he  aint  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  yet;  he  aint  a senator,  nor 
yet  a congressman,  nor  governor,  nor  mayor;  but  I 
tell  you  he’s  the  very  best  blacksmith  there  is  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  Indeed  he  is!”  To  do  his  duty 
well  and  faithfully  as  a blacksmith  is  to  lift  himself 
to  as  high  a plane  of  life  as  he  could  reach  in  a much 
more  exalted  position. — Stories  for  Composition  Ex- 
ercises. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES — TO  BE  USED  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  HISTORY. 

Contributed  by  a Teacher. 

James  I.,  King  of  England. 

James  I.  of  England  and  YI.  of  Scotland  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1566.  He  was  crowned  king 
of  Scotland  with  the  title  of  James  YI.  in  1567.  On 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603  he  became,  by  right  of 
succession,  King  James  I.  of  England. 

He  was  bigoted,  selfish,  and  vacillating,  and  un- 
der his  reign  England  descended  from  her  position  of 
first  among  nations  to  less  than  second.  He  attempt- 
ed to  govern  without  Parliament  and  violated  every 
important  article  of  the  constitution.  Fortunately 
for  the  country,  he  died  just  in  time  to  prevent  a rev- 
olution. He  died  in  1625. 

Hume,  the  great  English  historian,  summed  up 
his  character  thus: 

“Many  virtues,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of,  but  scarce  any  of  them  pure  and  free  from 
the  contagion  of  the  neighboring  vices.  His  gener- 
osity bordered  on  profusion,  his  learning  on  pedantry, 
his  wisdom  on  cunning,  his  friendship  on  light,  fan- 
cy, and  boyish  fondness.” 

He  wrote  several  books  and  was  very  vain  of  his 
learning.  During  his  reign  the  first  English  settle- 
ments were  made  in  America. 

Charles  I.,  King  of  England. 

Upon  the  death  of  James  I.,  in  1625,  his  son 
Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Like  his  father, 
Charles  dissolved  Parliament  several  times  and  at- 
tempted to  become  an  absolute  monarch.  His  reign 
was  one  of  lawlessness  and  internal  disturbances.  He 
repeatedly  promised  conformity  to  the  constitution 
only  to  break  those  promises.  Civil  war  necessitated 
the  raising  of  an  army,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  became 
general  of  the  army,  opposed  the  king  and  finally 
overthrew  the  entire  government.  Charles  I.  was  be- 
headed in  front  of  his  own  palace  January  30,  1649. 


Examinations  in  our  schools  cannot  cease.  They 
are  a component  part  of  the  school.  They  should  be 
reasonable.  When  all  are  so  the  better  part  of  the  pro- 
fession will  have  no  cause  to  condemn. — Aaron  Gove. 
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ORAL  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

See  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  September 
School  News.  We  suggest  that  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem be  studied  this  month. 

1.  Description  of  the  heart.  Its  location,  size, 
chambers,  valves,  and  thickness  of  its  walls. 

2.  Use  of  the  heart.  When  it  begins  work. 
When  its  work  ends.  How  it  may  be  overworked. 
How  sleep  rests  the  heart,  and  why  a person  should 
have  regular  hours  for  sleep. 

3.  Description  of  the  arteries.  Location.  Size. 
Coat.  Elasticity.  Use. 

4.  What  kind  of  blood  flows  in  the  arteries?  How 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  a severed  artery? 

5.  Description  of  the  veins.  Location.  Size. 
Coats.  Yalves.  Use. 

6.  What  kind  of  blood  flows  through  a vein?  How 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  a severed  vein? 

7.  What  causes  red  veins  to  appear  on  the  nose? 

8.  Description  of  capillaries.  Location.  Size. 

Use. 

9.  Description  of  the  blood.  What  causes  the 
blood  to  be  red?  Why  some  persons  are  pale. 

10.  Uses  of  the  blood.  To  build  up  all  parts  of 
the  body.  To  carry  off  waste  matter. 

11.  Importance  of  having  pure  blood.  “Blood  is 
made  out  of  the  food  we  eat,  the  water  we  drink,  and 
the  air  we  breathe.  If  we  would  have  pure,  rich 
blood,  we  must  eat  good  food,  drink  pure  water,  and 
breathe  pure  air.”  —Brand. 

12.  Circulation  of  the  blood.  Why  the  blood  cir- 
culates. How  exercise  will  assist  its  circulation.  How 
tight  clothing  affects  the  circulation.  Why  elastic 
bands  should  not  be  worn  as  sleeve  holders  or  as 
garters. 

13.  Changing  of  food  into  blood.  We  eat  various 
kinds  of  food,  and  yet  all  are  changed  into  red  blood. 
A few  days  ago  a turkey  was  strutting  about,  and 
now  a part  of  him  is  muscle  in  your  arm 

14.  How  the  part  of  the  food  that  forms  blood 
gets  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  into  the  blood 
vessels.  The  lacteals,  description,  and  use. 

15.  Effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  blood 
and  blood  vessels. 

Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Blood  and  Blood 
Vessels. 

Alcoholic  drinks  put  the  blood  of  the  drinker  in 
a bad  condition.  The  blood  of  such  a one  frequently 
becomes  so  thin  and  watery  that  a man  will  nearly 
bleed  to  death  from  a small  cut.  The  blood  does  not 
thicken  as  it  should  around  the  edges  of  a wound. 
Surgeons  are  unwilling  to  perform  operations  on  per- 
sons who  are  habitual  drinkers,  because  the  wounds 
in  such  cases  often  will  not  stop  bleeding  or  heal  like 
those  of  a total  abstainer.  When  alcohol  is  present 
in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  blood,  it  shrivels  up  the 
little  red  corpuscles  by  extracting  water  from  them. 

I hey  can  not,  therefore,  carry  so  much  oxygen  from 
the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  nor  take  out  so  much  car- 
bonic acid  gas. — Youth's  Temperance  Manual,  p.  93. 

The  heart  of  a grown  person  beats  about  sev- 
enty-two times  in  a minute.  The  total  number  of 
strokes  in  a day  is  over  a hundred  thousand.  In 
making  this  number  of  strokes,  it  exerts  force  enough 
to  lift  over  a hundred  tons  weight  one  foot  from  the 


ground.  Alcohol  makes  the  heart  of  a well  person 
beat  faster.  V ery  careful  experiments  made  by  Drs. 
Parkes  and  Wollowicz  show  that  drinking  of  a mod- 
erate amount  of  alcohol — not  more  than  two  ounces 
a day — will  add  to  the  force  exerted  by  the  heart  four 
per  cent,  enough  to  lift  four  tons’  weight  one  foot. 
The  extra  effort  of  the  heart  is  unnecessary;  it  is  of 
no  use  to  the  body;  and,  since  it  is  made  under  an 
unnatural  stimulus,  it  is  exhausting. — Smith's  Ele- 
mentary Physiology,  page  73. 

After  alcohol  is  drank,  the  blood  begins  to  flow 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  in  larger  quantities  than  it 
ought  to,  and  a feeling  of  warmth  is  experienced.  This 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  a little  alcohol  is  good  to 
warm  the  body,  and  the  man  who  has  to  work  out  in 
the  cold,  thus  misled,  takes  a drink  to  “warm  himself 
up.”  The  warmth  which  he  feels  lasts  only  a few 
minutes  after  the  drink,  and  then  he  grows  colder. 
Alcohol  paralyzes  the  nerves  in  the  walls  of  the  little 
blood  vessels  that  are  in  or  near  the  skin;  these  ves- 
sels then  expand  and  let  too  much  blood  come  to  the 
surface.  There  this  excess  of  blood  is  much  more 
quickly  cooled  than  if  it  had  remained,  as  it  ought  to, 
in  the  blood-vessels  that  are  farther  from  the  surface, 
and  the  whole  body  is  thereby  made  colder  for  the 
alcohol,  and  less  able  to  bear  exposure  to  severe  cold. 
Tests  with  the  thermometer  prove  this,  as  well  as 
numerous  instances  on  record  in  which  men  have  been 
exposed  to  intense  cold.  These  instances  show  that 
greater  cold  can  be  endured  without  a drop  of  alcohol 
than  with  it. — Johonnot's  Lessons  in  Hygiene,  p.  91. 

If  you  should  take  a drop  of  blood  upon  your 
finger,  and  put  it  under  the  microscope,  and  then  add 
a little  alcohol  to  it,  you  would  see  that  the  corpuscles 
would  be  quickly  destroyed.  In  a few  seconds  they 
would  be  so  shriveled  up  that  no  one  could  tell  that 
they  had  ever  been  the  beautiful  little  corpuscles 
which  are  so  necessary  to  health.  When  alcohol  is 
taken  as  a drink,  it  does  not  destroy  the  corpuscles  so 
quickly,  but  it  injures  them  so  that  they  are  not  able 
to  do  their  work  of  absorbing  and  carrying  oxygen 
well.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  faces  of  men  who 
use  alcoholic  drinks  often  look  so  blue.— Kellogg's 
First  Book  of  Physiology,  p.  58. 

Effects  of  Tobacco  on  the  Blood  and  Blood- 
vessels. 

Tobacco  contains  a sharp,  biting,  oily  liquid  call- 
ed nicotine,  which  is  a powerful  brain  and  heart  poi- 
son. Hicotine  dissolves  freely  in  the  saliva  and  is  then 
absorbed.  Therefore  chewing  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
jurious forms  of  the  tobacco  habit.  Cigarettes  do  a 
great  amount  of  mischief.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  boys  and  young  men  are  now  being  greatly 
injured  by  the  use  of  tobacco  in  this  form.  In  an  ex- 
perimental observation  of  thirty-eight  boys,  of  all 
classes  of  society  and  of  average  health,  who  had  been 
using  tobacco  for  periods  ranging  from  two  months 
to  two  years,  27  showed  severe  injury  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  insuflicient  growth;  32  showed  the  existence 
of  irregularity  of  the  heart’s  action,  disordered  stom- 
achs, cough,  and  a craving  for  alcohol;  13  had  inter- 
mittence  of  the  pulse,  and  1 had  consumption,  After 
they  had  abandoned  the  use  of  tobacco,  within  six 
months’  time,  one- half  were  free  from  all  their  former 
symptoms,  and  the  remainder  recovered  by  the  end  of 
the  year. — Johonnot's  Lessons  in  Physiology,  p.  48. 
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ARITHMETIC.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 


The  work  of  the  first  two  months,  as  outlined  in 
the  Course  of  Study,  is  a review  of  percentage  and 
its  applications.  The  following  explanation  of  terms 
is  taken,  with  some  modifications,  from  Yickroy’s 
Complete  Course  of  Arithmetic: 

Compensation, 

The  employments  and  occupations  of  men  create 
the  wealth  which  supplies  the  necessities  and  refine- 
ments of  civilized  life.  Be  ward  for  effort  put  forth, 
and  for  the  use  and  risk  of  past  accumulations,  is  a 
compensation  which  has  various  names. 
Compensation — 

1.  For  buying  or  selling  the  products  of  the  farm, 

the  workshop,  or  the  manufactory,  for  collect- 
ing money,  for  buying  or  selling  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  is  called  Commission. 

2.  For  buying  or  selling  moneys,  bonds,  or  stocks, 

or  any  product  at  the  stock  exchange,  is  call- 
ed Brokerage. 

3.  For  money  invested  in  business,  for  risks  tak- 

en and  efforts  put  forth,  is  called  Profit. 

4.  For  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire,  or  flood,  or 

other  calamity,  is  called  Premium. 

5.  For  the  use  of  money  for  a certain  period,  or 

for  an  unpaid  debt,  is  called  Interest. 

6.  For  money  paid  in  advance  is  called  Discount. 

7.  For  governmental  protection  and  public  im- 

provement is  called  Tax  or  Duty. 

8.  For  ordinary  services  is  called  Wages  or  Salary. 

9.  For  professional  services  is  called  Fee. 

10.  For  the  transportation  of  persons  is  called 

Fare. 

11.  For  the  transportation  of  written  or  printed 

matter  or  merchandise  through  the  mails  is 
called  Postage. 

12.  For  the  transportation  of  goods  is  called  Dray- 

age,  Freight,  or  Expressage. 

13.  For  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property  is  call- 

ed Rent  or  Hire. 

14.  For  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  special 

traffic,  or  of  engaging  in  some  special  work, 
or  of  doing  some  special  thing,  is  called  Li- 
cense Fee. 


Compensation  is  a percentage  in  the  following 
cases: 


Percentages. 


Bases. 


A.  Commission,  "| 
! 2.  Brokerage, 

3.  Profit  or  Loss  | 

4.  Premium,  | 

5.  Tax, 

6.  Duty, 

7.  Interest, 

8.  Discount, 


fl.  Amount  of  sales, 

2.  Moneys,  bonds,  or  stocks, 

| 3.  Cost  of  merchandise, 

Is  a percentage  | 4.  Amount  of  policy, 
on  1 5.  Assessed  value  of  property, 

I 6.  Invoice  of  goods, 

[ 7.  Money  or  debt  past  due, 

18.  Money  or  debt  paid  in  advance. 


The  work  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for 
October  or  Second  Month  includes  profit  and  loss,  dis- 
counts, commission,  insurance,  taxes. 


Profit  and  Loss. 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  define  the  following 
terms: 


1.  Cost  price.  3.  Profit  or  loss. 

2.  Selling  price.  4.  Kate  per  cent. 

If  any  two  of  above  terms  are  given,  the  others 


may  be  found.  For  practice,  the  teacher  may  pre- 
pare problems  in  the  following  form.  Have  pupils 
fill  m the  numbers  that  are  omitted: 


No 

Cost  Price. 

Selling  Price. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Per  Cent. 

1. 

$150.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 15.00 

10  pr.  ct.  gain 

2. 

$874.00 

$218.00 

3. 

$ 560.00 

$ 60.00 

4. 

$ 40.00 

5. 

$ 6.80 

$ 1.70 
$ .58 

6. 

$ 7.25 

7. 

$ 81.00 

10  pr.  ct.  loss. 

8. 

$ 8.50 

$ 10.20 

9. 

$ 1000.00 

25  pr.  ct.  gain. 

10. 

20  pr.  ct.  loss. 

uP1*''-  • "HI 

Have  pupils  show  that  they  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  work  by  writing  out  concrete  problems  in 
which  they  use  above  numbers 


-LUSCOUNTS. 


Pupils  should  be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  following  terms:  ” 


1.  True  discount. 

2.  Bank  discount. 

3.  Trade  discount. 

4.  Present  worth. 

1.  Have  each  pupil 


5.  Maturity. 

6.  Proceeds. 

7.  Term  of  discount. 

8.  Days  of  grace. 

write  and  solve  an  original 


problem  in  true  discount. 

2.  Have  each  pupil  write  and  solve  an  original 

problem  in  bank  discount.  ° 

3.  Have  each  pupil  write  and  solve  an  original 
problem  in  trade  discount. 

At  the  recitation  pupils  may  exchange  problems 
and  solve.  In  studying  bank  and  true  discount,  have 
pupils  see  the  difference  between  the  discount  on  in- 
terest-bearing and  on  non  interest-bearing  notes. 

Commission  and  Brokerage. 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  following  terms:  ° 

1.  Commission  merchant. 

2.  Agent. 

3.  Factor. 

4.  Broker. 

5.  Collector. 

6.  Commission. 

7.  Brokerage. 

Lead  pupils  to  see  that  ... 

for  buying  an  article  or  for  selling  an  article'!  In  the 
former  the  commission  is  computed  on  the  prime  cost 
and  in  the  latter  on  the  gross  proceeds. 

An  important  fact  in  brokerage  is  that  brokerage 
is  computed  on  the  par  value  without  regard  to  the 
cost  price  or  the  selling  price;  thus,  if  a broker  buys 
or  sells  $100  worth  of  stock  for  $25  at  lg  brokerage, 
he  will  receive  $1  commission.  If  he  buys  or  sells 
$100  worth  of  stock  for  $150  at  1%  brokerage,  he  will 
receive  but  $1  commission.  The  writer  has  eight 
standard  arithmetics  open  before  him,  and  but  one  of 
them  makes  a clear  statement  of  this  fact,  but,  of 
course,  the  problems  in  all  of  them  are  solved  in  this 
way. 


8.  Consignment. 

9.  Consignor. 

10.  Consignee. 

11.  Gross  proceeds. 

12.  ISTet  proceeds. 

13.  Prime  cost. 

commission  may  be  paid 
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Prepare  a number  of  problems  in  the  following 
form  and  have  pupils  solve  and  fill  in  the  columns 
that  are  left  blank: 


No. 

Prime  Cost. 

Commission. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

1. 

$ 250.00 

$ 50.00 

20  per  ct. 

$ 300.00 

2. 

S 415.00 

$ 20.75 

3. 

$ 45.50 

2 per  ct. 

$2024.25 

4. 

$238.40 

5. 

2 K per  ct. 

$2630.00 

Have  pupils  write  concrete  problems  in  which 
they  use  above  numbers,  thereby  showing  that  they 
thoroughly  understand  the  problems. 

In  giving  problems  where  articles  are  sold  instead 
of  bought,  substitute  “gross  proceeds”  instead  of 
“prime  cost,”  as  above,  and  “net  proceeds”  instead  of 
“amount.” 


Insurance. 

Have  pupils  explain  all  the  terms  given  in  the 
following: 


f Property 

Kinds  of  Insurance,  <j 


"Fire. 

Cyclone. 

‘ Marine.  \ ■ 

( Eull. 
Live  Stock. 


fLife. 

^ Personal  4 Accident. 
I Health. 


ORAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  reviewing  the  names  of  the  months  the  fol- 
lowing couplets  may  be  committed  to  memory  by  the 
pupils : 

January  brings  the  snow; 

Makes  our  feet  and  fingers  glow. 

February  brings  the  rain; 

Thaws  the  frozen  streams  again. 

March  brings  breezes  loud  and  shrill; 

Stirs  the  dancing  daffodil. 

April  brings  the  violet  sweet; 

Scatters  daisies  at  our  feet. 

May  brings  flocks  of  pretty  lambs, 

Skipping  round  their  fleecy  dams. 

June  brings  tulips,  lilies,  roses; 

Fills  the  children’s  hands  with  posies. 

Hot  J uly  brings  sultry  hours, 

Thirsty  fields  and  summer  showers. 

August  brings  a golden  store, 

And  the  harvest-home  once  more. 

Warm  September  brings  the  fruit; 

Sportsmen  then  begin  to  shoot. 

Brown  October  brings  the  breeze; 

Shakes  the  beechnuts  from  the  trees. 


( Stock. 

Kinds  of  Insurance  Companies  ) Mutual. 

( Mixed. 

Also  define  the  following  terms:  1.  Policy.  2. 
Policy-holder.  3.  Underwriter.  4 Premium.  5.  Val- 
uation. Give  a number  of  practical  problems. 
Taxes. 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  explain  the  following: 


Kinds 


of  Taxes 


f Direct.  -j 


f Property 


[Poll. 


1 

I 

(^Indirect 


^Excise. 
I Duty  j 


j Personal. 
( Real. 


Specific. 

Advalorem. 


The  following  facts  in  reference  to  duties  are 
taken  from  “A  Business  Arithmetic.”  published  by 
Williams  and  Rogers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y : 

The  ton  used  at  the  custom-house  is  the  long  ton 
of  2240  pounds. 


Duties  are  not  computed  on  fractions  of  a dol- 
lar; if  the  cents  are  less  than  50  they  are  rejected;  if 
50  or  more  they  are  counted  as  another  dollar. 

Warehousing  is  depositing  imported  goods  in  a 
government  or  bonded  warehouse. 

A bowled  warehouse  is  used  for  storing  goods  on 
which  the  duties  have  not  been  paid.  ° 

Goods  may  be  withdrawn  from  a bonded  ware- 
house for  export,  without  the  payment  of  the  duties. 
It  goods  on  which  the  duty  has  been  paid  are  export- 
ed, the  amount  of  duty  so  paid  is  refunded;  the  sum 
so  refunded  is  called  a drawback. 


Chill  November  brings  the  blast; 

Then  the  leaves  are  falling  fast. 

Cold  December  brings  the  sleet, 

Blazing  fires,  and  Christmas  treat. 

King's  Geographical  Reader. 

During  October,  or  second  month,  the  Course  of 
Study  outlines  the  work  so  that  three  general  ideas 
are  to  be  presented,  viz:  (a)  Idea  of  Place;  (b)  Idea 
of  Direction;  (c)  Idea  of  Distance.  The  following 
suggestions  from  White’s  Elements  of  Pedagogy  are 
excellent : 6 ® 3 

Position  or  Place. 

Teach  objectively  the  relative  positions  expressed 
by  the  terms  over  find  under , above  and  below , in,  on, 
or  upon,  etc.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  objects 
in  these  relations  to  each  other  and  asking  questions. 
The  pupils  may  also  be  requested  to  hold  a book  over 
a slate,  under  a slate;  to  put  a book  on  the  table,  in 
the  drawer,  etc. 

Next  teach  the  terms  right,  left,  front,  back. 
Pupils  hold  up  the  right  hand;  the  left  hand.  They 
step  two  steps  to  the  right;  two  steps  to  the  left. 
They  change  positions  and  point  to  the  right;  to  the 
left.  One  pupil  stands  in  front  of  the  teacher;  an- 
other, back  of  the  teacher.  Pupils  name  objects  in 
the  school-room  at  their  right,  left,  front,  and  back. 
The  teacher  names  objects  and  the  pupils  locate  them. 

Pupils  are  requested  to  stand  in  front  of  the  class 
and  name  objects  located  by  the  teacher;  then  to  lo- 
cate objects  named  by  the  teacher.  A pupil  faces 
the  table  and  points  to  its  front  edge,  back  edge,  right- 
hand  edge,  left-hand  edge,  etc.  He  takes  a different 
position  and  names  or  locates  the  front,  the  back,  etc. 
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The  exercises  are  to  be  varied  and  continued  until  the 
pupils  have  clear  ideas  of  these  relative  positions. 

Direction. 

Teach  the  directions  east  and  west  by  referring  to 
the  rising  sun  and  to  the  setting  sun.  Have  pupils 
face  the  east,  face  the  west;  point  to  the  east,  point 
to  the  west;  walk  toward  the  east,  walk  toward  the 
west,  etc. 

Pupils  stand  with  their  right  hands  toward  the 
east  and  their  left  hands  toward  the  west,  and  are 
told  that  their  faces  are  to  the  north  and  their  backs 
to  the  south.  They  point  north  and  then  south.  They 
walk  north  and  then  south.  They  face  the  north,  the 
south,  the  east,  the  west.  They  face  successively 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  and  tell  in  each  instance 
the  direction  of  their  right  hand,  left  hand,  face, 
back. 

Pupils  point  to  the  north  side  of  the  school  room, ' 
south  side,  east  end,  west  end.  One  pupil  takes  a 
position  near  the  north  wall  of  the  school-room  (No. 
1),  another  near  the  east  wall  (No.  2),  a third  near 
the  south  wall  (No.  3),  and  a fourth  (No.  4),  near  the 
west  wall.  No.  1 points  to  No.  3 and  gives  the  direc- 
tion, and  No.  3 to  No.  1.  No.  2 points  to  No.  4 and 
gives  direction,  and  No.  4 to  No.  2.  No.  1 walks  south, 
No.  3 north,  No.  2 west,  No.  4 east,  etc. 

Pupils  tell  in  what  part  of  the  room  the  front 
door  is,  the  teacher’s  desk,  the  clock,  stove,  etc.  They 
give  the  directions  of  the  cracks  in  the  floor,  the  backs 
of  seats,  sides  and  ends  of  the  room,  etc.  They  name 
some  object  north  of  the  school-house;  east,  west, 
south.  Pupils  tell  in  what  direction  they  walk  in 
coming  to  school,  in  going  home,  etc. 

Teach  the  pupils  that  the  direction  between  north 
and  east  is  north-east.  What  direction  between  north 
and  west?  South  and  east?  South  and  west?  Pu- 
pils face  the  north-west,  south-west,  north-east,  south- 
east. They  name  an  object  in  the  north  west  corner 
of  the  room;  in  the  south-west  corner,  north-east  cor- 
ner, south-east  corner. 

A pupil  takes  his  place  in  front  of  the  class  and 
walks  three  steps  toward  the  north-west,  three  steps 
south-west.  Class  give  the  direction  from  the  teacher 
to  the  different  objects  in  the  room;  from  the  school- 
house  to  the  churches,  hotels,  dwellings,  hills,  woods, 
ponds,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity;  direction  of  these  objects, 
taken  two  and  two,  to  each  other. 

Two  pupils  take  a long  string,  and,  standing  in 
different  positions  in  the  school-room,  give  the  direc- 
tion each  to  the  other.  They  tell  in  what  direction  a 
fly  would  walk  from  one  end  of  the  string  to  the  other. 
In  what  direction  does  a north  wind  blow?  From 
what  direction?  An  east  wind?  A south  wind? 

If  the  direction  between  objects  in  above  exer- 
cises cannot  be  accurately  described,  let  the  class  say 
“nearly;”  as,  “nearly  north-east.”  Whenever  the  ob- 
servations of  the  pupils  are  at  fault,  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  look  again.  Postpone  the  answer  to 
another  day,  if  necessary. 

Distance. 

Compare  objects  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  let 
pupils  guess  which  is  the  longer.  Draw  a straight 
line  upon  the  blackboard  and  let  the  pupils  divide  it 
into  two  equal  parts;  four  equal  parts;  three  equal 
parts.  Test  accuracy  by  measurement.  Supply  each 


pupil  with  a six-inch  rule.  (A  narrow  strip  of  strong 
paper  accurately  divided  into  inches  will  answer) 
Hold  up  pencils,  pen-holders,  etc.,  for  pupils  to  guess 
the  length;  apply  the  rule  to  test  results. 

Teach  the  terms  length,  width,  or  breadth,  depth, 
thickness,  and  height.  Pupils  guess  the  length  and 
width  of  books,  slates,  window-panes,  desks,  etc.  Pu- 
pils draw  lines  upon  blackboard  three  inches  long, 
four  inches,  nine  inches,  etc.,  and  apply  the  rule  to 
ascertain  the  exact  length. 

Show  the  pupils  a foot-rule  and  a yard  stick. 
Draw  a line  one  foot  in  length  upon  the  blackboard; 
let  a pupil  determine  how  many  inches  there  are  in  it 
by  actual  measurement.  Pupils  guess  and  then  meas- 
ure the  length  of  lines;  the  length  and  width  of  the 
blackboard;  of  the  floor;  of  the  window  frames;  the 
height  of  the  ceiling. 

They  estimate  the  width  of  the  street  in  yards, 
the  length  of  the  school- yard,  the  distance  between 
trees,  etc.,  testing  the  accuracy  in  each  case  by  meas- 
uring. Two  pupils  stand  in  various  positions,  guess 
the  distance  between  them,  and  then  measure  with 
the  yard-stick.  They  guess  the  distance  between  ob- 
jects placed  for  the  purpose. 

A line  at  least  one  rod  in  length  is  provided.  The 
pupils  guess  distances  (at  first  under  five  rods,  then 
under  ten,  next  under  twenty,  and  so  on),  and  then 
measure  them. 

Select  a well  known  object  one  mile  from  the 
school- house;  compare  the  distance  to  prominent  ob- 
jects in  the  vicinity  with  the  distance  to  this.  Give 
the  pupils  as  correct  an  idea  as  possible  of  a mile — 
the  geographical  unit.  Let  them  estimate  the  dis- 
tance they  come  to  school;  the  distance  from  the 
school- house  to  well  known  objects,  as  the  post-office, 
a hill,  etc. 

Combine  direction  and  distance,  and  thus  review 
previous  lessons.  Let  the  pupils  give  direction  and 
distance  between  objects  in  the  school- room;  the  di- 
rection and  distance  to  prominent  objects  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; estimate  the  number  of  minutes  it  will  take 
to  walk  to  each,  etc. 


GEOGRAPHY.— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

According  to  relief  there  are  two  main  divisions 
of  land,  highlands  and  lowlands.  These  are  subdi- 
vided as  follows: 

f Lowlands,  j 
Forms  of  Relief  4 

(Highlands,  j ESns. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  land  on  the  globe  is 
about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  There  is  of  course 
land  much  higher  than  this  in  each  grand  division; 
but  if  the  entire  land  surface  were. reduced  or  increas- 
ed to  a uniform  elevation,  the  resulting  level  surface 
would  be  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Hence,  in 
comparison  with  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  any 
land  whose  surface  lies  at  a less  elevation  than  2,000 
feet  may  be  considered  as  a lowland,  while  all  land 
at  a greater  elevation  maybe  regarded  as  highland. 

Nearly  all  common-school  geographies  give  phys- 
ical maps  of  the  grand  divisions.  With  the  mapji  be- 
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fore  them,  after  learning  the  difference  between  a 
highland  and  a lowland , have  pupils  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  What  part  of  North  America  is  highland? 
Lowland? 

2.  What  part  of  South  America  is  highland? 
Lowland? 

3.  What  part  of  Europe  is  highland?  Lowland? 

4.  What  part  of  Asia  is  highland?  Lowland? 

5.  What  part  of  Africa  is  highland?  Lowland? 

6.  What  part  of  Australia  is  highland?  Low- 
land? 

7.  Names  the  principal  countries  or  states  of  each 
grand  division  that  consist  chiefly  of  highlands. 

8.  Name  the  principal  countries  or  states  of  each 
grand  division  that  consist  chiefly  of  lowlands. 

In  a large  number  of  schools  little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  physical  maps;  in  fact  many  pu- 
pils have  never  been  taught  to  read  these  maps.  If 
the  teacher  accomplishes  nothing  more  this  month  he 
should  have  his  pupils  thoroughly  understand  the 
maps  showing  physical  features. 

After  carefully  studying  the  highlands  and  low- 
lands the  following  table,  taken  from  the  Eclectic 
Physical  Geography,  may  be  of  interest: 


Grand  Division. 

Average  Elevation. 

Highest  Elevation. 

Asia 

2,884  feet. 
1,975  “ 
1,954  “ 
1,764  “ 
1,189  “ 
958  “ 

Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet. 
Kilimanjaro,  18,715  “ 

St.  Elias,  19,500  ( ?) 

Aconcagua,  23,910  “ 

Clarke,  7,256  “ 

Elbrooz,  18,493  “ 

Africa 

North  America.. 
South  America.. 
Australia 

Europe 

Have  pupils  locate  the  highest  elevation  in  each 
grand  division. 

Make  a list  of  all  terms  used  in  describing  relief 
forms  and  have  pupils  define  them,  thus: 


f Prairies. 
I Llanos. 

| Selvas. 

Terms  applied  to  Plains,  -J  Pampas. 

Steppes. 

Deserts. 

Oases. 


Mountain-  Terms 


"Base. 

Slopes. 

Summit. 

Crest. 

Passes. 

Mountain-range. 

Mountain-system. 

Peak. 

^Volcano. 


In  reviewing  the  principal  mountain  systems  of 
the  world,  as  suggested  in  the  Course  of  Study,  the 
following  form  will  be  found  convenient: 


Mountain  Systems. 


Name. 

Country. 

Direction. 

Highest  Peak. 

1.  Rocky 

2.  Appalachian . 

3.  Andes 

4.  Brazilian 

5.  Alps 

6.  Scandinavian 

7.  Ural 

8.  Himalaya 

9.  Stanovoi 

10.  Atlas 

11.  Kong 

12.  E. Coast  of  Af. 

Locate  and  name  the  principal  rivers  of  each  con- 
tinent and  outline  their  drainage  basins. 


Soils. 

The  study  of  soils  is  a part  of  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, and  but  little  is  given  on  this  subject  in  the 
ordinary  text-books;  in  fact  it  is  difficult  for  pupils 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  terms  used  in  chemistry 
to  understand  what  is  said  about  soils  in  the  ency- 
clopedias. 

“All  soil  is  formed  by  a disintegration  or  rotting 
down  of  rocks.  Sometimes  the  soils  remain  resting 
on  the  same  rocks  from  which  they  were  formed; 
sometimes  they  are  removed  to  another  place,  as,'  for 
example,  from  hillsides  to  bottom-lands;  sometimes 
they  are  carried  by  streams  to  great  distances,  and 
deposited  as  sediments,  and  again  raised  as  land;  but 
in  all  cases  they  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  by 
the  rotting  down  of  rocks  under  the  slow  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  active  ingredients  of  the  air  in 
this  process  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  (carbon  diox- 
ide), and  water  as  vapor  or  moisture.  Now,  rain- 
water contains  in  solution  both  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Therefore,  rain-water,  wetting  the  surface 
and  penetrating  the  cracks  of  rocks,  is  the  great  agent 
for  the  formation  of  soil.  * * * * * The  soil- 
formation,  above  explained,  is  a chemical  process,  but, 
in  cold  climates  and  mountain  regions,  atmospheric 
water  acts  also  mechanically  and  very  powerfully  in 
rock-disintegration.  Water  penetrating  the  joints, 
and  freezing,  expands  with  such  force  that  the  rocks 
are  riven  asunder;  and  then,  penetrating  again  into 
the  capillary  fissures  and  freezing,  these  blocks  are.in 
their  turn  broken  into  smaller  fragments,  until  the 
whole  crumbles  to  dust. 

“Again,  loose  earth,  sand,  or  dust,  especially  in 
dry  climates,  are  carried  by  winds,  and  sometimes  ac- 
cumulate in  large  quantity  and  form  a peculiar  soil. 
Thus,  the  sands  of  Sahara  are  in  some  places  encroach- 
ing on  the  fertile  lands  of  Egypt.  * * * * Some 
geologists  think  that  in  the  interior  of  dry  countries, 
like  Asia  or  the  western  part  of  our  own  country,  soil 
of  great  thickness  has  been  formed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  dust.” — LeConte's  Geology. 
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GRADING  THE  60UNTRT  SEHOOLS.-e- 

°tfme  iBhtW°nf  iES?143"*  educational  movements  of  the  present 
time  is  that  of  grading  the  country  schools.  Questions  and  snowa- 

tpreatari  Fef,eJel?ce  to  this  work  are  solicited  from  all  who  arffin- 
terested  m the  improvement  of  the  country  and  village  schools. 

FIVE  MONTHS'  SCHOOL  IN  A YEAR . 

of  the  8chooj8  of  this  county  are  in  session  but  fivemonthR 
during  the  year,  one  hundred  ten  davs  actually  taught”  to  fill  the  re 
quirements  of  tke  law.  Would  it  be  idvisable  to  hfve  the  Course  of 
of  eight  aTirSow  nj»at  r » e work  be  divided  into  live  months  instead 
nois.  ' nowis?HA  County  Superintendent  of  Southern  Illi- 

This  question  was  discussed  at  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Teachers’  Association  at  East  St.  Louis.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  every  County  Superintendent 
ot  the  state  had  been  present  to  hear  what  was  said 
about  the  State  Course  of  Study.  More  things  were 
said  in  its  favor  than  ever  before  in  any  one  meeting 
Several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Normal  University  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, as  well  as  all  County  Superintendents  who  had 
had  much  experience  in  grading  the  country  schools 
were  in  favor  of  having  the  work  outlined  for  a school 
year  of  eight  nionths,  as  it  now  is  in  the  Course,  in- 
stead of  changing  it  to  five  or  six  months. 

■ 6 plan  of  grading  the  country  schools  originat- 

ed in  Central  Illinois,  and  in  a number  of  counties  it 
has  been  very  successful  from  the  beginning,  due  to 
the  fact  that  County  Superintendents  and  teachers 
realized  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  rural  schools 
and  determined  to  make  them  better,  even  though 
many  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome.  Eor  the  present 
system  of  grading  the  country  schools  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  well-matured  plans  of  John  Trainer,  of  De- 
catur,  who  has  done  more  for  the  rural  schools 
of  Illinois  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  been 
connected  with  our  school  system.  He  saw  in  the 
beginning  that  the  length  of  terms  of  rural  schools 
varied,  but  he  also  saw  that  a well-planned  Course  of 
Study  judiciously  used  would  have  a tendency  to 
lengthen  the  term  of  school  in  districts  having  the 
minimum  number  of  months.  ” 

When  the  State  Course  was  introduced  into  Cen- 
tral Illinois  many  of  our  schools  were  in  session  but 
hve  or  six  months  during  the  year;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Course  has  been  the  means  of  lengthening 
the  term.  Before  using  the  Course  there  was  little  or 
no  tangible  difference  between  the  school  that  was  in 
session  seven  or  eight  months  and  the  one  that  was 
in  session  but  five  months.  In  both  schools  it  was 
customary  to  turn  back  to  the  first  page  of  the  text 
book  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  as  there  was 
no  standard  by  which  the  work  of  the  two  schools 
could  be  compared,  no  one  saw  the  difference,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  many  districts  had  short  terms  As 
soon  as  a Course  of  Study  was  introduced  and  sys- 
tematic work  attempted,  the  difference  was  made  so 
tangible  that  every  pupil  and  every  parent  could  see 
what  was  lost  in  the  district  that  had  but  five  months’ 
school.  This,  together  with  the  general  interest  in 
schools  that  is  awakened  wherever  a Course  of  Studv 
is  judiciously  used,  was  the  cause  of  the  term  being 
iengthened.  The  very  fact  that  many  of  the  schools 
of  Southern  Illinois  are  in  session  but  five  months  in 
the  year , is  the  greatest  argument  for  introducing  the 
State  Course  of  Study. 

The  law  now  requires  that  each  district  have  five 


months  of  school  (110  days  actuallv  taught),  and  this 
is  why  some  districts  have  but  that  number  of  months. 
Every  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  law  was  en- 
acted many  years  ago,  when  the  state  was  compara- 
tively new  and  thinly  settled.  It  is  a law  that  should 
be  superseded  by  a new  one  requiring  that  every  dis- 
trict have  at  least  six  if  not  eight  months’  school  each 
year.  If  every  County  Superintendent  in  the  state 
would  earnestly  enter  into  the  work  of  grading  the 
country  schools,  it  would  not  be  long  until  the  law 
would  oe  changed.  But  if  the  Course  of  Study  is 
changed  to  suit  a school  of  five  months,  there  would 
be  but  little  incentive  to  lengthen  the  term  of  school 
it  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  State  Course  can  be 
completed  m five  months,  why  should  any  district  ever 
spend  money  for  a longer  term? 

But  every  one  knows  that  the  work  of  eight 
months  cannot  be  thoroughly  done  in  five  months,  no 
matter  what  change  be  made  in  the  division  of  work 
m the  Course  of  Study.  If  five  months  of  school  each 
year  will  give  the  boys  and  girls  a good  education,  of 
course  it  is  useless  to  spend  money  for  eight  months’ 
school,  and  the  Course  of  Study 'should  be  changed 
and  directors  should  be  instructed  to  employ  teachers 
but  for  five  months. 

But  it  is  a fact  that  many  of  the  schools  of  South- 
ern Illinois  are  in  session  but  five  months.  “What  is 
to  be  done?  Shall  an  attempt  be  made  to  introduce 
the  Course  of  Study  into  these  schools?”  By  all  means 
introduce  the  Course  at  once.  Don’t  wait  until  all 
the  schoois  of  your  county  begin  on  the  same  date, 
and  all  continue  in  session  just  eight  months  to  a day. 
It  you  do,  the  Course  will  not  be  introduced  this  cen- 
tury, and  in  all  probability  not  during  the  next.  People 
waited  during  hundreds  of  years  for  such  conditions 
and  contended  that  the  country  schools  could  not  be 
graded  without  these  conditions,  but  John  Trainer 
prepared  his  Course  of  Study  and  earnestly  and  qui- 
etly went  to  work,  and  the  influence  of  his  labor  is 
spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  have  but  five  months  of  school,  do  the  best 
you  can  under  the  circumstances.  This  is  all  that 
could  be  done  if  the  Course  of  Study  waswaodifled  to 
suit  a five  months’  school.  Five  months’ work  well 
done  is  worth  more  to  any  child  than  eight  months’ 
work  half  done,  or  the  work  of  eight  months  crowded 
into  five  months’  time.  It  would  be  better  for  any 
child  to  do  well  the  first  five  months’  work  of  each 
year,  as  outlined  in  the  Course,  and  never  see  or  hear 
of  the  last  three  months’  work,  than  to  skim  over 
eight  months’  work  in  five  months’  time. 

If  any  school  can  do  more  work  in  a month  than 
is  outlined  in  the  Course,  it  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  as 
the  Course  now  stands.  It  is  stated  in  the  Course, 
The  division  of  subjects  into  months  does  not  indi- 
cate that  it  is  the  limit  of  the  work  at  all,  but  simply 
the  limit  of  the  examination,  or  review,  for  the  month.” 

If  any  school  is  able  to  do  the  eight  months’  work  in 
five  months,  it  can  do  so,  as  the  Course  is  now  ar- 
ranged, and  there  would  be  no  need  of  re-arranging 
the  Course.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  ask  the  authors 
and  publishers  to  omit  a part  of  the  arithmetic,  the 
history,  the  grammar,  and  the  geography  from  books 
that  are  intended  for  schools  having  short  terms,  as 
to  reduce  the  work  in  the  present  Course  of  Study. 
The  pupils  buy  the  whole  arithmetic,  and  if  the  entire 
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book  cannot  be  finished  they  complete  what  they  can 
in  the  given  time.  So  in  using  the  Course  of  Study. 

Every  teacher,  every  pupil,  every  school  director, 
and  every  patron  of  the  schools  should  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  the  work  of  eight  months  in  five 
months,  and  if  it  is  impossible  to  have  more  than  five 
months’  school,  the  children  must  be  the  losers,  no 
matter  what  Course  of  Study  is  used,  or  how  much  it 
is  expanded  or  reduced.  The  same  would  be  true  if 
no  Course  was  used.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  loss 
but  to  lengthen  the  terms  of  school,  and  if  circum- 
stances justify  the  short  term,  as  is  true  no  doubt  in 
some  localities,  the  children  must  be  the  losers,  and 
neither  the  teacher  nor  the  County  Superintendent  is 
responsible  for  the  loss.  Even  in  a school  of  but  five 
months  possibly  there  will  be  a case  where  circum- 
stances are  such  that  some  child  can  attend  but  three 
months;  that  child  is  the  loser,  no  matter  what  Course 
of  Study  is  used,  and  no  one  would  think  of  changing 
to  a three  months’  Course  because  that  particular 
child  could  not  attend  longer. 

To  change  the  work  in  the  Course  of  Study  to 
five  months  instead  of  eight,  would  not  in  any  way 
enable  the  children  to  do  more  work  than  they  now 
do  m the  same  length  of  time  and  would  take  away 
a strong  incentive  to  lengthen  the  term  of  school 
Xo  one  will  claim  that  the  State  Course  of  Study  is 
perfect;  that  it  can  be  improved  in  some  particulars 
man}  are  free  to  admit;  but  when  it  is  revised  County 
Superintendents  of  all  parts  of  the  state  should  be 
consulted;  especially  should  no  radical  changes  in  the 
general  plan  of  grading  the  country  schools  be  made 
without  consulting  such  men  as  Supt.  Shawhan  of 
Champaign  Co.,  Supt.  Miller  of  McLean  Co.,  Supt 
Hilyard  of  Monroe  Co.,  and  others  who  have  had  years 
of  successful  experience  in  supervising  the  country 
schools.  VVhile  the  writer  believes  that  our  State 
Course  of  Study  should  soon  undergo  some  revision, 
he  wishes  to  state  that  during  the  Dast  twelve  vears 
he  has  made  a special  study  of  the  work  of  grading 
the  rural  schools,  and  has  in  his  possession  and  has 
carefully  studied  the  various  Courses  of  Study  used 
in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  the  Dakotas 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vama,  and  New  York,  and  in  his  humble  opinion  the 
Illinois  Course  is  far  superior  to  any  of  them  with 
one  exception,  which  is  largely  a reprint  of  our  Course. 
Such  serious  mistakes  are  made  in  issuing  Courses  of 
Study  for  country  schools,  that  I feel  it  my  duty  to 
say  to  the  younger  or  less  experienced  County  Super- 
intendents of  Illinois  that  they  should  be  very  cau- 
tious in  demanding  radical  changes  in  our  Course 

wlm  a1  WaS  formulated  by  Superintendents 
who  had  had  years  of  experience  in  the  supervision 
of  country  schools.  1 

SPECIAL  REPORT  FROM  • ILLINOIS  COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS  FOR  1892 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield,  III.,  Sept.  1,  1892. 
Tr,ak^fCOr<Jmg  ,t0  the  usages  of  this  Department,  I 
make  free  to  ask  that  you  answer,  in  your  special  re- 

fh0  t ,0  tlVl year’  the  following  inquiries  concerning 
countiesi  °USeS  ^ premises  in  y°ur  respectivf 
1.  What  efforts  do  the 


county  make  toward  securing  the  cleanliness  and  or- 
namentation  of  the  school- houses  and  grounds,  and 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children? 

2.  What  means  do  you  expect  to  employ  in  ac- 
complishing the  above-named  ends? 

While  there  is  slight  improvement  in  this  matter, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  directors  do  not  prop- 
erly care  for  the  health  and  comfort  or  the  aesthetic 
feeling  of  the  children  sent  to  school.  This  I know 

■ r°Ju  personal  inspection  of  many  school-houses 
in  the  state. 

The  care  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  chil- 
dren is  of  equal  importance  to  their  proper  instruc- 
tion, I might  say  of  greater  importance;  for  what 
can  a person  who  has  a weak  body  and  poor  health 
e?o,  even  if  he  have  learned  all  that  can  be  learned? 
Ihat  these  matters  have  an  influence  also  upon  the 
children’s  morality,  makes  it  the  more  necessary  that 
proper  measures  be  devised  how  health,  cleanliness, 
and  comfort  may  be  secured.  Pure  air,  comfortable 
rooms  and  furniture,  good  light,  and  beautiful  sur- 
roundings tend  to  educate  the  young  as  much  as  high 
scholarship  of  the  teacher,  or  even  more. 

1 shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  special  reports 
for  publication  with  the  Biennial  Report  of  this  De- 
partment, on  or  before  October  1,  1892. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

0 . Henry  Raab, 

.Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

GOOD  RULES  IN  VERSE. 

j5®1118  of  literature,  good  verses,  and  maxims  should  be  commit 
A pllpil8fof  th®  P^mary  and  intermediate  divisions 

tic!i^tl?elapenm^nXpa  cwXse  UmTaX 

witeiUer*1’  U 18  n<5t  °nly  committed  t0  memory,  but  until  pupils 

I. 

Work  or  play,  read  or  spell, 

One  thing  at  a time  and  do  it  well. 

n. 

Work  while  you  work,  play  while  you  play, 

Is  the  way  to  be  happy  and  gay. 

III. 

All  the  day  do  what  is  right, 

And  sweet  your  sleep  will  be  at  night. 

IV. 

Ne'er  till  to-morrow’s  light  delay 

What  may  as  well  be  done  to-day. 

V. 

You  should  to  others  always  do 

As  you  would  have  them  do  to  you. 

VI. 

With  all  your  soul  love  God  above, 

And  as  yourself  your  neighbor  love. 

King's  Geographical  Reader. 


school  directors  of  your 


What  a-n  eye-opener  a searching  written  examina- 
tion would  be  in  schools  where  teachers  talk  and  ex- 
plain much  and  the  pupils  recite  very  little;  where 
the  instruction  is  given  largely  in  the  form  of  run- 
ning talks  without  a halt  to  test  results! 

E.  E.  White. 
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COLUMBUS  DAY— OFFICIAL  PROGRAM. 


COLUMBUS  BAY— OFFICIAL  PROGRAM. 


In  obedience  to  an  Act  of  Congress,  the  President  on  July  21st 
issued  a Proclamation  recommending  that  October  21st,  the  400th 
Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  America,  be  celebrated  everywhere 
in  America  by  suitable  exercises  in  the  schools. 

A uniform  Programme  for  every  school  in  America,  to  be  used  on 
Columbus  Day,  simultaneously  with  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  grounds  in  Chicago,  will  give  an  im- 
pressive unity  to  the  popular  celebration.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Superintendents  of  Education,  last  February,  accepted  The  Compan- 
for  ^is  national  Public  School  Celebration,  they  instructed 
their  Executive  Committee  to  prepare  an  Official  Programme  of  exer- 
cises for  the  Day,  uniform  form  for  every  school. 

To  enable  preparations  for  the  National  School  Celebration  in 
every  community  to  begin  immediately,  this  Executive  Committee 
now  publish  The  Official  Program  for  the  National  Columbian  Public 
School  Celebration  of  Oct.  21,  1892. 

Note.— The  instructions  for  the  proper  conduct  of  these  exercises 
are  given  in  small  type,  the  successive  exercises  themselves  in  the 
large  type. 

The  school  should  assemble  at  9 A.  M.  in  their  various  rooms.  At 
9:30  the  detail  of  Veterans  is  expected  to  arrive.  It  is  to  be  met  at 
the  entrance  of  the  yard  by  the  Color-Guard  of  pupils,  escorted  with 
dignity  to  the  building,  and  presented  to  the  Principal.  The  Princi- 
pal then  gives  the  signal,  and  the  several  teachers  conduct  their 
pupils  to  the  yard,  to  beat  of  drum  or  other  music,  and  arrange  them 
m a hollow  square  about  the  flag,  the  Veterans  and  Color-Guard  tak- 
ing  places  by  the  flag  itself  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  then  gives  the 
command  “Attention!”  and  begins  the  exercises  by  reading  the  Pro- 
clamation. 13 

1.  Reading  of  the  President’s  Proclamation,  by  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  he  announces:  “In  accordance  with 
this  recommendation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  a sign  of  our  devotion  to  our  country,  let  the  Flag  of  the  Na- 
tion be  unfurled  above  this  School.’’ 

2.  Raising  of  the  Flag,  by  the  Veterans. 

As  the  Flag  reaches  the  top  of  the  staff,  the  Veterans  will  lead  the 
assemblage  in  “Three  Cheers  for  “Old  Glory.” 

3.  Salute  to  the  Flag,  by  the  Pupils. 

At  a signal  from  the  Principal  the  pupils,  in  ordered  ranks,  hands 
to  the  side, face  the  Flag.  Another  signal  is  given;  every  pupil 
gives  the  Flag  the  military  salute— right  hand  lifted  palm  down- 
ward, to  a line  with  the  forehead  and  close  to  it.  Standing  thus 
all  repeat  together,  slowly:  “I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Flag  and 
the  Republic  for  which  it  stands:  one  Nation  indivisible,  with 
Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.”  At  the  words,  “To  my  Flag  ” the 
right  hand  is  extended  gracefully,  palm  upward  toward  the  Flag 
and  remain  in  this  gesture  till  the  end  of  the  affirmation  • wherup- 
on  all  hands  immediately  drop  to  the  side.  Then  still  standing 
as  the  instruments  strike  a chord,  all  will  sing  America— “Mv 
Country,  ‘tie  of  Thee.”  J 

4.  Acknowledgement  of  God.  Prayer  or  Scripture. 

5.  Song  of  Columbus  Day,  by  Pupils  and  Audience. 

Contributed  by  The  Youth  Companion. 

Air:  Lyons. 

Columbia,  my  land!  all  hail  the  glad  day 
When  first  to  thy  standard  Hope  pointed  the  way : 

Hail  him  who  though  darkness  first  to  follow  the  Flame 
That  led  where  the  Mayflower  of  Liberty  came. 

Dear  Country,  the  star  of  the  valiant  and  free ! 

Thy  exiles  afar  are  dreaming  of  thee. 

No  fields  of  the  Earth  so  enchantingly  shine. 

No  air  breathes  such  incense,  such  music  as  thine. 

Humanity’s  home!  thy  sheltering  breast 
Gives  welcome  and  room  to  strangers  oppressed. 

Pale  children  of  Hunger  and  Hatred  and  Wrong 
Find  life  in  thy  freedom  and  joy  in  thy  song. 

Thy  fairest  estate  the  lowly  may  hold, 

Thy  poor  may  grow  great,  thy  feeble  grow  bold, 

For  worth  is  the  watchword  to  noble  degree, 

And  manhood  is  mighty  where  manhood  is  free. 

O Union  of  States,  and  union  of  souls! 

Thy  promise  awaits,  thy  future  unfolds, 

And  earth  from  her  twilight  is  hailing  the  sun, 

That  rises  where  people  and  rulers  are  one. 

Theron  Brown. 

6.  The  Address,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Four  Centur- 
ies.” 

A declamation  of  the  Special  Address  prepared  for  the  occasion 
by  The  Youth’s  Companion. 

7.  The  Ode,  “Columbia’s  Banner.” 

A reading  of  the  Poem  written  for  the  occassion  by  Edna  Dean 


8.  Addresses  by  Citizens,  and  National  Songs. 
Executive  Committee: 

Francis  Bellamy,  Chairman,  representing  The  Youth’s  Compan- 
ion,  Boston,  Ma$s.  k 

John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary,  of  the  Massachusett  Board  of 
Education. 

Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  Commissioner  of  Rhode  Island  Public 
Schools. 

W.R.  Garrett,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Tennessee. 

W.  C Hewitt,  Superintendent  of  Michigan  Educational  Exhibit 
at  World’s  Fair. 


Contributed  by  The  Youth’s  Companion. 

THE  ODE  FOR  COLUMBUS  DAY. 

“Columbia’s  Banner.” 

“God  helping  me,”  cried  Columbus,  “though  fair  or  foul  the  breeze, 
1 will  sail  and  sail  till  I find  the  land  beyond  the  western  seas!” — 

So  an  eagle  might  leave  its  eyrie,  bent,  though  the  blue  should  bar, 
io  fold  its  wings  on  the  loftiest  peak  ol  an  undiscovered  star! 

And  into  the  vast  and  void  abyss  he  followed  the  setting  sun ; 

Nor  gulfs  nor  gales  could  fright  his  sails  till  the  wondrous  quest  was 
done. 

But  O the  weary  vigils,  the  murmuring  torturing  days, 

Till  the  Pinta’s  gun,  and  the  shout  of  “Land!”  set  the  black  night 
ablaze!  & 

Till  the  shore  lay  fair  as  Paradise  in  morning’s  balm  and  gold, 

And  a world  was  won  from  the  conquered  deep,  and  the  tale  of  the 
ages  told! 

Uplift  the  starry  banner ! The  best  age  is  begun ! 

We  are  the  heirs  of  the  mariners  whose  voyage  that  morn  was  done. 
Measureless  lands  Columbus  gave  and  rivers  through  zones  that  roll. 
But  his  rarest,  noblest  bounty  was  a New  World  for  the  soul  I 
For  he  sailed  from  the  Fast  with  its  stifling  walls,  to  the  Future’s  open 
sky, 

And  the  ghost  of  gloom  and  fear  were  laid  as  the  breath  of  heaven 
wen  t by ; 

And  the  pedant’s  pride  and  the  lordling’s  scorn  were  lost,  in  that  vital 
air, 

As  fogs  are  lost  when  sun  and  wind  sweep  ocean  blue  and  bare- 
And  freedom  and  larger  Knowledge  dawned  clear,  the  sky  to  span, 

Ihe  birthright,  not  ot  priest  or  king,  but  of  every  child  of  man! 

Uplift  the  New  World’s  Banner  to  great  the  exultant  sun! 

Let  its  rosy  gleams  still  follow  his  beams  as  swift  to  west  they  run, 

Till  the  wide  air  rings  with  shout  and  hymn  to  welcome  it  shining 
high,  “ 

And  our  eagle  from  lone  Katahdin  to  Shasta’s  snow  can  fly 
In  the  light  of  its  stars,  as  fold  on  fold  is  flung  to  the  autumn  sky! 
Uplift  it,  Youtus  and  maidens,  with  song  and  loving  cheers; 

Through  triumphs,  raptures  it  has  waved,  througn  agonies  and  tears. 
Columbia  looks  from  sea  to  sea,  and  thrills  with  joy  to  know 
Her  myriad  sons,  as  one,  would  leap  to  shield  it  from  a foe! 

And  you  who  soon  will  be  the  State,  and  shape  each  great  decree, 

Oil,  vow  to  live  and  die  for  it,  if  glorious  death  must  be! 

The  brave  of  all  the  centuries  gone  this  starry  Flag  have  wrought; 

In  dungeons  dim,  on  gory  fields,  its  light  and  peace  were  bought; 

And  you  who  front  the  future— whose  days  or  dreams  fulfill— 

On  Liberty’s  immortal  height,  Oh,  plant  it  firmer  still! 

For  it  floats  for  broadest  learning;  for  the  soul’s  supreme  release; 

For  law  disdaining  license;  for  righteousness  and  peace; 

For  valor  born  of  justice;  and  its  amplest  scope  and  plan 
Makes  a queen  of  every  woman;  a king  of  every  man! 

W hile  forever,  like  Columbus,  o’er  Trust’s  unfathomed  main 
It  pilots  to  the  hidden  isles,  a grand  realm  to  gain. 

Ah  I what  a mighty  trust  is  ours,  the  noblest  ever  sung, 

To  keep  this  Banner  spotless  its  kindred  stars  among! 

Our  fleets  may  throng  the  oceans — our  forts  the  headlands  crown — ■ 

Our  mines  their  treasures  lavish  for  mint  and  mart  and  town — 

Rich  fields  and  flocks  and  busy  looms  bring  plenty,  far  and  wide — 

And  statelier  temples  deck  the  land  than  Rome’s  or  Athen’s  pride — 
And  science  dare  the  mysteries  of  earth  and  wave  and  sky — 

Till  none  with  us  in  splendor  and  strength  and  skill  can  vie; 

Yet.  should  we  reckon  Liberty  and  manhood  less  than  these, 

And  slight  the  right  of  the  humblest  between  our  circling  seas— 

Should  we  be  false  to  our  sacred  trust,  our  fathers’  God  forgetting 
This  Banner  would  lose  its  lustre,  our  sun  be  nigh  his  setting! 

But  the  dawn  will  sooner  forget  the  east, the  tides  their  ebb  and  flow 
Than  you  forget  our  radient  Flag,  and  its  matchless  gifts  forego ! ’ 

Nay!  you  will  keep  it  high-advauced  with  ever- brighten  ing  sway— 

The  Banner  whose  light  betokens  the  Lord’s  diviner  day— 

Leading  the  nations  gloriously  in  Freedom’s  holy  way! 

No  cloud  on  the  field  of  azure— no  stain  on  the  rosy  bars — 

God  bless  you,  Youths  and  Maidens,  as  you  guard  the  Stripes  and 
Stars ! 

Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

Prepared  by  The  Youth’s  Companion. 

ADDRESS  FOR  COLUMBUS  DAY. 

“The  Meaning  oe  the  Four  Centuries.” 

The  spectacle  America  presents  this  day  is  without  precedent  in 
history.  From  ocean  to  ocean,  in  city,  village  and  country-side,  the 
children  of  the  states  are  marshaled  and  marching  under  the  banner 
of  the  nation;  and  with  them  the  people  are  gathering  around  the 
schoolhouse. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Pm  ^en  .ape  rpcognizing  to-day  the  most  impressive  anniversary  since 
?r2rfnine  efrathdU?rt,housandth  year— the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
S ? f*  hemisphere  into  the  world's  life  four  completed  cen- 
tiines  ota  new  social  order:  the  celebration  of  liberty  and enlighten- 
ment, organized  into  a civilization.  giiuen 

i'n i r ed  All d<f " g I e s.e  h 0 11  > the  Federal  government  of  these 
gi ve-  h nm  ”rn  n.i ^ the  k^not?  of  thls  great  American  day  that 

S I».  u°  u common  American  lstitution  which  unites  us  all 
r„hfef^Tl,le  h?re  ,hat  w®  ‘P°>  ma?  3xalf  the  free  school  that  em- 
lAv  them  A.mfrl<'an  principle  of  universal  enlightenment  and  equal- 
ity, the  most  characteristic  product  of  the  four  denturies  of  American 

Four  hundred  years  ago  this  morning  the  Pinta’s  gun  broke  the 
silence,  and  announced  the  discovery  of  this  hemisphere 

It  was  a virgin  world.  Human  life  hitherto  upon  it  had  been  with- 
out  sigmflicance.  In  the  Old  World  for  thousands  of  years  civilized 
men  had  been  trying  experiments  in  social  order.  They  had  been 
found  wanting  Rut  here  was  an  untouched  soil  that  laid  ready  for  a 
new  experiment  in  civilizat.on.  All  tilings  were  ready  Newforres 

NewCW^riri°HIght’  fUlJ  0f  oveFturning  power  in  the  Old  World.  In  the 
Aew  U orld  they  were  to  work  together  with  a mighty  harmony 
nmu11!  f?>r  Co  l,mbus,  propelled  by  this  fresh  life,  to  reveal  the 
!jad  " here  these  new  iorces  were  to  be  given  space  for  development 
dT,1riMvthe  avvalted  trlal  of  tQe  new  civilization  was  to  be  made  ’ 
ward  anaU?ooTtowaerdnOSt  memorable  mile8tone.  We  lookback- 
Ruckward,  we  see  the  first  muttering  of  modern  ideas  their  i™« 
conflict  with  Old  World  theories,  which  “were  also  transported  hitheT 
then*!?!  stal"art  men  alld  brave  women,  one  moment  on  the  shore’ 
then  disappearing  m dim  forests.  We  hear  the  axe.  We  see  the 
nevlt  u4rllluS  cabins  and  hear  the  cry  of  the  savage.  We  see  the 

never-ceasing  wagon  trains  ai ways  toiling  westward.  We  behold  loo- 

cabins  becoming  villages,  then  cities.  W e watch  the  growth  of  instf 
tutmns  out  ol  little  beginnings— schools  becoming  an  educational 
syrteui.  meeting  bouses  leading  into  organic  Christianity;  town-meet- 
mOVementS:  discussions  develop 

Wegee  hardy  men  with  intense  convictions, grapplino  struooimo 
often  amid  batt.e  smoke,  and  some  idea  characteristic°of  the”  New 
'V  ur  d al"aJ?  triumphing.  We  see  settlements  knitting  together  into 
a nation  which  singleness  of  purpose.  We  note  the  birth  of  the 
modern  system  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  its  striking  forth  into 
undreamed-or  wealth,  making  the  millions,  members  one® of  anothe? 
as  sentiment  could  never  bind.  And  under  it  all,  and  through  it  ill 
we  fasten  on  certain  principles  ever  operating  and  renmint  S 
eadership  of  manhood;  equal  rights  for  every  foul;  unnersal  en 
nghtenment  as  the  source  ot  progress.  The«e  last  are  the  ■ Tn' 
that  have  shaped  America;  these  principles  are  the  true  Americanism8 
e ook  forward.  We  are  concious  we  are  in  a period  of  transition 
Ideas  in  education,  in  political  economy,  in  social  science  are  under' 
going  revisions.  There  is  a large  uncertainty  nhnni  tL  , llnder' 
But  iaith  ill  the  underlying  principles  of  Americanism  and  i^GoiTs 
destiny  tor  the  Republic  makes  a firm  ground  of  hope  The  comin* 

As  no  prophet  among  our  fathers  on  the  300th  anniversary  nf 
America  could  have  pictured  what  the  new  century  could  do  „„ 
Ilian  can  this  day  reach  out  and  grasp  the  hundred7 years  upon  which 
the  nation  is  now  entering.  Oil  tile  victorious  resniia  rf  u,.  which 
centuries,  the  principles  tf  Americanism  “m  Sd  our  fifthTS  u^ 
its  material  progress  is  beyond  our  conception,  but  we  mavK 
that  in  the  social  relations  ol  men  w-ith  men  the  nine#-  + ^ be  sure 
gains  are  to  be  expected.  America's  fourth  centurv 
America; s fifth  century  must  be  made  happy  7 h<iS  been  Serious : 
One  institution  more  than  any  other  lias  wrono-hf- 
meuts  of  the  past,  and  to-day  is  Cue  most  rtusiedfor the Vuture *0^ 
fathers  111  their  wisdom  knew  tuatthefoundations  of  liberty  fr-iternity 
cqua  lty  must  be  universal  education  The  free  school7’ the^f  t7 
was  conceived  the  corner-stone  of  the  Republic.  Washington  an^Tef’ 
ferson  recognized  that  the  education  of  citizens  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  church  or  ot  other  private  interest;  tuat  while  r-lisrious trAT 
belongs  to  the  church,  and  while  technical  and  higher  emit  me  may  hi 
given  by  private  institutions—  the  training  of  citizens  in  /mT  , 7 b 

SB*-*  — « *—  - ««5s?^"&ssss 

Columbus  grasped  by  faith.  We  upiift  the  system  of  free  and  nn  ™ i1 
sal  education  as  the  master-force  w-hich,  under  Clod  ins  n f r 
ing  each  of  our  generations  with  the  peculiar  truths’  of  Amertcauhm" 
America,  therefore,  gathers  her  sons  around  the  scbJoRmufe  tn  ! C 

ple^'iinTf  tmesiof  the6  people.’  mos*'  cbaractPI,irtic  of  the  pe<^ 

today  America's  fifth  century  begins.  The  world’s  imoninti 
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-^EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  RURAL  SGHOOLS.-^- 

Examinations  in  our  schools  cannot  ponap  rrh£ixr 

jsaSF 

mng  talksVithout  a Wto  E.  Wh Re™  °f  rim' 


MONTHLY  EXAMINATIONS  IN  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

“To  enforce  the  Course  of  Study,  the  work  has 
been  divided  into  months,  and  a system  of  monthly 
examinations  adopted.  There  may  be  valid  objections 
to  regular  examinations — they  may  be  abused  or  may 
be  mere  shams;  but  when  examinations  are  properly 
and  honestly  conducted,  no  method  or  device  has  yet 
been  made  public  that  can  take  their  place.  They  are 
beneficial  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  They  benefit  the  pupil  by  showing  him  on  what 

subjects  he  has  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  on 
what  points  he  sees,  as  it  were,  “through  a glass 
darkly,  and  by  teaching  him  habits  of  neatness 
and  conciseness  of  expression. 

2.  They  show  the  teacher  the  weak  points  in  his  pu- 

pils and  in  his  own  teaching.  p 

3.  They  are  suggestive  to  the  teacher  of  the  kind  of 

work  that  is  required  of  him. 

4.  They  show  the  teacher’s  ability  to  teach  the  sub- 

ject. 

5.  They  encourage  a rivalry  among  the  schools  of  a 

neighborhood.  — Knox  Co.  {IU.)  Manual  and 
Guide  for  Common  Schools. 

Recently  we  mailed  a postal  card  to  each  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  Illinois  containing  the  fol- 
lowing request:  s 01 


What  About  Examinations? 

i™":2  x,,S;;r  °T 

« sbss 

SHfassSS 

Taylorville,  111.,  Sept.  3,  1892M'  PaRKER’  Edltor  Scho°l  News. 


COLUMBUS. 


Blackboard  Stencil  of  Columbus 
■ , „ 1A  also  Ship  of  Columbus,  both  pre- 

paid for  10  cents.  Order  at  once  before  the  great  rush 
C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  111. 


Wa™nctlllMrSa?sHe,en  ^ Ru™  C°-  * 

“What  about  examinations?”  Gen.  Morgan  ex- 
presses my  opinions  upon  the  subject  precisely  to  my 
great  delight  Those  who  condemn  them  in  toto  must 
be  prejudiced  and  unreasonable.  Those  who  depend 
upon  them  to  produce  all  the  wished-for  results 
equally  unwise.  They  have,  however,  a rightful  and 
important  place  in  the  economy  of  education. 

On  the  same  subject  Richard  Kiely,  Co  Sunt  of 
Jersey  Co.,  111.,  says:  ^ p ot 

I have  read  the  chapter  on  “Examinations”  in 
Morgan  s Pedagogy.  Mr.  Morgan  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head;  he  knew  what  he  was  writing  about. 

J.  A.  Miller,  Co.  Supt.  of  McLean  Co.,  Ill  who 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  work  of  grading 
the  country  schools,  says:  0 » 
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EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


I have  read  Morgan’s  Pedagogy,  pages  240  to  250 
inclusive,  and  will  say  that  he  voices  my  sentiments 
on  examinations.  He  talks  sense  and  not  nonsense. 

GpcpiAl  DCflSIFQT  The  editor  of  this  jour- 
OrLUInL  rtL^UUdl.nai  extends  the  request 
printed  above  to  County  Superintendents  and  teach- 
ers everywhere,  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
subject  of  examinations.  Carefully  read  Morgan’s 
Studies  in  Pedagogy,  pages  240  to  250  inclusive,  and 
then  write  us  your  candid  opinion  of  the  article.  “It 
is  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of  examinations  that 
should  be  condemned." 

A number  of  subscribers  write  us  that  they  did 
not  receive  the  September  number  of  this  journal  until 
about  the  20th  of  the  month.  To  all  such  we  wish 
to  state  that  we  began  mailing  the  September  number 
on  the  27th  of  August  and  finished  Sept.  1st.  If  the 
journal  did  not  reach  subscribers  early  in  the  month, 
the  delay  was  in  the  mail  service. 

FORTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

for  books  by  the  teachers 
of  Illinois  during  the  present  school-year.  There  are  more  than 
twenty  thousand  teachers  in  the  state,  and  each  teacher  will  buy 
at  least  two  dollars’  worth  of  books.  Where  should  you  buy  these 
books?  From  some  one  who  will  be  satisfied  with  a reasonable 
profit  and  who  will  give  careful  and  prompt  attention  to  every 
order,  whether  small  or  great;  from  some  one  who  can  furnish 
any  book  you  want,  no  matter  by  whom  or  where  published,  and 
thus  save  you  the  expense  of  sending  orders  to  several  publishers 
if  a number  of  books  are  wanted.  Remember  that  I can  furnish 
any  book,  map,  chart,  or  school  apparatus  at  a reasonable  price. 
Send  me  your  order.  C.  M.  PARKER, 

Publisher  School  News,  Taylorville,  111. 


Examination  Paper. 


— o — 

During  the  past  three  years  I have  had  a growing  trade  in 
Examination  Paper.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  my  Examina- 
tion Paper  is  printed  in  my  own  office,  from  an  excellent  grade  of 
paper  selected  and  ruled  expressly  for  this  purpose.  1 believe 
that  it  will  compare  favorably  in  quality  and  price  with  any  paper 
in  the  market.  Two  sizes  are  carried  in  stock,  the  larger  8;4  x 11 
inches,  the  smaller  6x914  inches. 

Binder  Covers  Free.— I have  also  printed  a manilla 
cover  for  binding  the  work  of  each  examination,  having  blanks 
for  name  of  the  school,  teacher,  etc.  These  will  be  given  FREE 
to  all  persons  buying  Examination  Paper  from  me;  to  others  they 
will  be  furnished  at  5 cents  each,  or  6 for  25  cents. 

Price.— A ream  of  the  paper  consists  of  960  sheets.  It  is 
put  up  in  packages  of  14  ream  (240  sheets). 

Large  Size,  8(4  x 11  Inches. 

14  Ream,  240  sheets  (1  manilla  cover  free), $ .85 

14  Ream,  480  sheets  12  manilla  covers  free), 1.65 

1 Ream,  960  sheets  (4  manilla  covers  free), 3.25 

5 Reams,  (20  manilla  covers  free), 16.00 

Cash  with  Order. 


Small  Size,  6 x 914  Inches. 

14  Ream,  240  sheets  (1  manilla  cover  free), $ .55 

14  Ream,  480  sheets  (2  manilla  covers  free), 1.05 

1 Ream,  960  sheets  (4  manilla  covers  free), 2.00 

5 Reams,  (20  manilla  covers  free), 9.75 

Cash  with  Order. 

Examination  Paper  must  be  shipped  by  express  or  freight: 
it  is  too  heavy  to  send  my  mail,  as  the  postage  would  make  it 
very  expensive.  The  best  way  is  to  have  it  shipped  by  express, 
and  if  several  schools  of  a neighborhood  will  order  together  there 
will  be  a reduction,  not  only  in  the  cost  as  indicated  above,  but  in 
the  expressage  also. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  the  greatest  promptness,  but  in 
order  to  avoid  a possibility  of  a delay  it  is  better  to  order  two  or 
three  weeks  before  the  date  of  examination. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Editor  School  News, 
Taylorville,  111. 


TEACHERS  who  are  alive  to  the  keeps  of  pupils  are  examining  with 

^ — Interest  and  are  Using  with  Profit 

Hyde’s  Practical  Lessons  the  Use  of  English. 

Book  I.  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  tirades,  35  Cents. 

Book  II.  for  Grammar  Grades,  with  supplement,  60  “ 


The  first  book  contains  picture  lessons,  reproduction  and  dictation  exercises,  as  well  as  practice  in  letter 
writing  and  memorizing.  The  second  book  gives  such  technical  grammar  as  is  essential  to  correct  use  of 
English.  These  books  have  already  been  introduced  into  about  600  cities  and  towns  ir  Yew  England  alone, 
into  five  entire  states,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns.  In  all  cases  the  books  are  giving  complete  sat- 
isfaction. No  other  school  books  issued  in  a quarter  century  have  been  so  popular. 


We  send  free  an  outline  of  Work  for  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  years  of  school,  together  with  sam- 
ple pages  of  these  books  and  other  valuable  material  for  teachers  of  language.  If  you  are  looking  for  books 
in  Heading,  Elementary  Science,  Supplementary  Reading,  Geography,  etc.,  we  will  send  you  complete  lists  and 
circulars  on  application. 

D.  C.  HEATH  & 60.,  Publishers,  86  Wa(’^h4<tove,,ue’  3 ^newyorT*1’ 


5 Somerset  Street, 

BOSTON. 


NOTICE! 


Yan  Busklrk’s  Business  College. 

OFFERS  unrivaled  facilities  for  teaching 
Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Spelling,  Gram- 
mar, Business  Correspondence,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  and  all  the  English  Branches. 
Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  last  year's  stu- 
dents have  secured  good  paying  positions. 
Expenses  low;  time  short. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  new  Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue.  Address 

A.  L.  VAN  BUSKIRK, 

Danville, 

Illinois. 


Color 


Remember  that  we  aim  to  carry  at  all  times  a complete  stock  of 

The  Milton  Bradley 

KINDERGARTEN  GOODS 

AND 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS. 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Teachers,  Supeintendents, 
and  School  Boards  regarding  our  goods  and  prices.  Best 
terms  and  prompt  attention  guaranteed.  We  furnish  the  only 
line  of — 

Educational  Colored  Papers, 

With  standards  based  on  the  solar  spectrum,  for  teaching 
Color  in  the  kindergartens  and  schools.  For  Catalogs  and 
“COLOR  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN,”  addresB 

THOMAS  CHARLES  CO.,  walV^ve., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


) 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 


^•LITERARY  NOTICES.* 


Vergil’s  Aeneid.  Six  Books,— By  W. 

B.  Harper,  Ph,.  D.,  and  Frank  J.  Miller,  Ph.  D. 
Cloth  with  leather  back,  12mo.  472  pages. 
Illustrated  with  map,  cuts,  and  twelve  full- 
page  engravings.  Price  $1.25.  Published  by 
the  American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
New  York. 

This  book  not  only  gives  the 
facts  in  the  Latinity  of  the  author 
in  as  suggestive  and  accessible  form 
as  possible,  but  gives  material  for 
the  study  of  the  poet  from  a literary 
point  of  view.  The  plan  of  the 


studies  is  inductive  throughout,  and 
and  the  plan  of  this  work  gives  the 
student  his  grammar,  notes,  and 
lexicon,  all  in  one  volume.  Mate- 
rial for  the  literary  study  of  Vergil 
is  supplied  by  the  following  special 
features:  (1)  A bibliography;  (2) 

A list  of  topics  for  investigation; 
(3)  An  account  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Troy;  (4)  Rhetorical  studies;  (5) 
Notes.  A carefully  constructed 
map  presents  all  places  mentioned 
by  V ergil.  A new  feature  is  f urnish- 
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ed  by  the  twelve  full-page  illustra- 
tions, reproduced  from  carefully 
selected  photographs  of  famous 
paintings  and  statues.  These  add 
much  to  the  artistic  and  aesthetic 
value  of  the  book,  serving  both 
to  illustrate  the  text  and  to  rest  and 
relieve  the  mind. 


School  Algebra.— By  William  J. 

• D. , L L.  D.  Cloth  with  leather 
I2™0*  376  pages.  Price  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  New  York. 


“Let  the  national  Flag  float  over  every  school-house  in  the 
country , and  the  exercises  be  such  as  shall  impress  upon  te 
our  youth  the  patriotic  duties  of  American  citizens.”  I 

. President  Harrison.  ISP*1' 


JUST  THE  THING  NEEDED! 

COLUMBUS  DAY, 

Oct.  21, ’92. 

What  shall  we  tlo?  is  the  question  asked  by 
PRINCIPALS,  TEACHERS,  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

WE  HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE  FLAG, 

national  patriotic  exercise. 

the  local  commitlIeePrt0ngram  f veT brief  and  the  committee  leaves  it  for 
mentarv  H h to  supplement  it.  This  exercise  is  full  of  supple- 

Ten  Patriotic  Sontrs  wJm?  wl^h  Patriotlc  and  appropriate  recitations. 
t0  teach*™  l l JlTds  and  Music’  A vast  amount  of  labor  saved 

Price  10  Cents. 

One  dozen  $1.00;  25  Copies  $2.00;  100  Copies  $7.50. 

.arge  sales  and  small  profits  are  better  for  both  purchaser  and  publisher 
an  sales  ^all  and  large  profits.  I was  severely  criticized  for 
making  the  price  so  low.  The  critic  thought 
it  should  have  been  more. 


/yT  Taylorville, 


Publisher, 

325  W.  Adams  st. 


In  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
this  book  is  simple,  clear,  and  thor- 
ough the  student  is  led  by  natural 
and  properly  graduated  exercises  to 
a thorough  comprehension  of  the 
principles  of  the  science,  and  then 
he  is  given  abundant  practice  in 
applying  them,  so  that  they  become 
permanently  fixed  in  memory.  Theo- 
retical treatment  of  subjects  has  not 
been  subordinated  to  the  practical, 
and  yet  the  theoretical  is  illustrated 
and  enforced  by  numerous  practi- 
cal exercises  in  which  the  book 
abounds. 


QUIET  HOTEL  at  World's  Fair,  for 
teachers  and  their  friends.  Near  gate.  Lowest 
rates  if  you  arrange  now.  C.  R.  LONG,  Mgr., 
211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Standard  Fashion  Catalogue 

N °!t  realA  for  Fal1  and  Winter  of  1892. 
* ^ About  100  pages— over  1000  elegant  illus- 
trations. By  mail  Free,  for  only  25  cents. 
STANDARD  FASHION  CO 
342  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


WANTEDI 

ANut?veSy™  MAN.’  WUh  S°me  exec' 

LOCAL  MANAGER 

— FOR — 

RAND,  McNALLY  & CO.’S 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS. 

For  particulars,  address 

BAUD,  McJTALLY  A CO., 

166  Adams  street,  Chicago,  111. 


111. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

THE  CASH  GROCER  OF 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILL., 

0FI,ER;Si°‘h'-;  P"blic  the  largest  and  beet- 
selected  stock  of— 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Glass 
and  Queensware,  Wooden  Ware, 

Etc.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at  prices  that 
defy  competition.  You  will  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  call  and  get  prices  before  making 
^ nC  lasesi  No  credit  accounts  to  lose, 
m ,^  k^k?1epef.t0  pay’  but  goods  sold  on  close 
margin  and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Respectfully, 

L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

u c-  * . • Taylorville,  111. 

Near  First  National  Bank. 
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READING  NOTICES. 


PATIJfG  POSITIONS. 

Young  Men  and  Women  may  be  Self-Support- 
ing. A Nation  of  Money-Makers.  Knowl- 
edge of  Business  is  Essential  to  Them.  What 
Merchants  and  Business  Men  think  about 
Equipping  Young  People  for  Success  in  Life. 

This  is  a commercial  age  and  a com- 
mercial nation.  The  essential  re- 
quirement of  the  hour  is  a knowledge 
of  business.  The  ignorant  are  crowd- 
ed to  the  wall  to  make  way  for  live, 


active,  vigorous  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  possess  the  keenness  of 
intellect  and  readiness  of  compre- 
hension resulting  from  a thorough 
knowledge  of  business.  Practical 
knowledge  is  marketable  and  has  a 
commercial  value.  The  price  paid 
for  it  depends  upon  its  quality.  The 
best  article  commands  the  highest 
figure  and  is  in  greatest  demand. 


The  difference  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  exalted  and  the  lowly, 
is  mainly  a difference  in  knowledge. 
Business  knowledge  exercises  a won- 
derful power.  It  opens  up  the  high- 
way to  prosperity  and  is  the  only 
means  by  which  wealth  can  be  ac- 
quired. It  is  available  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  Prac- 
tical business  training  enables  young 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  G0LLEGE-* 

AND 

Commercial  Institute, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

See  Commercial  Course.  Cheapest  of  all 
other  schools. 

See  Course  of  Pedagogy. 

The  banner  school  for  English  Grammar. 

The  Common  Branches  well  taught. 

Other  Courses.— Art,  Elocution,  Classic, 
Common  School,  Law,  Music,  Preparatory, 
Scientific,  Surveying,  Teachers’,  etc.  Near  100 
different  classes  per  day. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  $1.50  per  week. 
Room  50  cents  per  week. 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  6,  1892.  2d  Term 
opens  Nov.  15,  ’92.  3d  Term  opens  Jan.  24,  ’93. 
Spring  Term  opens  Apr.  4,  ’93. 

School  all  year  except  August.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  Address, 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  Pres’t. 

BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST! 

THE  LADIES’  STANDARD  MAGAZINE. 

Issued  monthly,  illustrates  in  splendidly 
executed  large  fashion  exgravings  the  very 
latest  and  newest  designs  in  ladies’,  misses, 
and  children’s  Garments,  and  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  Fabrics,  What  to  Wear,  Millinery,’ 
Trimmings,  household  Decoration  and  Fur- 
nishing; Cooking  and  Domestic  Receipts. 
Subscription  price  only  50  cents  a year.  Sam- 
ple copies,  10  cents.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  to 

THE  STANDARD  FASHION  CO., 

342  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 
Say  that  you  saw  this  ad.  in  The  School  News. 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS ! 
MRS.  WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  millions  of  mothers 

for  their  children  while  Teething  for  over 
Fifty  Years.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the 
gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and 
is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

Twenty-five  Cents  a Bottle. 


■^School  Furniture  and  Supplies.*^* 


Furniture,  Blackboards, 

DICTIONARY,  MAPS, 

Charts  or  Globes? 

Write  me  for  Terms.  I can  and  will  furnish 
any  of  these  on  better  terms  than  any  one 
who  handles  them  in  small  quantities.  Address 
R.  F.  DAVIDSON,  Decatur,  111. 


School  the  Entire  Year.  Students  May  Enter  at  Any  Time. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School. 


-A.NE) 


BUSINESS  INStlTUTE, 


VALPARAISO. 


INDIANA, 


Will  Open  its  92d  Session  August  30tli,  1802. 

THE  mSTTTUTTON,  now  more  popular  than  ever,  enters  upon  the  work  of  the  new  year 
under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  school,  whatever  may  have  been  the  criticisms  offered  no 
one  who  has  become  acquainted  with  it  has  ever  doubted  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done 
in  the  class-room.  Specialists  as  instructors  have  been  employed  for  each  department  The 
result  of  this  careful  work  is  that  this  is  now 

The  Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  it  has  often  been  impossible  for  the  proprietors 
to  provide  just  such  accommodations  as  they  desired. 

This  difficulty  is  now  overcome;  ample  accommodations  have  been  provided:  300  addi- 
tional suites  of  rooms  have  been  erected. 

A.  KrE“W"  COLLEGE  BTJIlLIDIISra- 

Has  been  erected  It  was  dedicated  May  10th,  1892  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Ira  J.  Chase,  de- 
livered the  principal  address.  It  was  an  able  effort,  well  worthy  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man.  Hon.  H.  D.  Vones,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  this  State,  delivered 
a brief  but  very  pointed  address. 

The  buildingis  a large  and  commodious  one.  The  first  floor  is  arranged  especially  for 
Science  Work.  The  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  found  at  any  school 
I he  entire  second  floor  is  used  for  a Chapel  Hall.  It  is  seated  with  2041  opera  chairs,  a 
brrand  Concert  Knabe  Piano  is  on  the  rostrum.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, and  is  heated  by  three  large  furnaces. 

New  Departments  for  the  Coming  Year: 

..A  «>1Tlplete  course  of  Pharmacy.,  This  is  in  charge  of  A.  E.  Hiss,  Ph.  G.,  late  instructor 
m the  Chicago  School  of  Pharmacy. 

A course  in  Pedagogy,  now  very  complete,  will  be  made  more  extensive. 

A complete  course  in  Kindergarten  Work,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

No  new  department  is  introduced  until  it  can  be  made  one  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

DFP  A RTM  F N]  "UO  Preparatory,  Teachers’  (including  Kindergarten  Work, 
v?  . * * , * — 1 ’ * ^Teachers’ Class  and  Pedagogy),  Collegiate,  (including 
Scientific,  Classical,  and  Select  Course),  Civil  Engineering,  Pharmacy,  Special  Science,  Elo- 
cution, Music,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  ana  Type-Writing,  Penmanship,  Tele- 
graphic, and  Review. 

iE^"No  other  school  offers,  for  one  tuition,  anything  like  as  many  subjects  from  which 
to  select. 

While  there  are  these  several  departments,  yet  each  is  a school  within  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Teachers’  Department  in  connection  with  the  other  departments  offers  advantges 
tor  training  teachers  superior  to  those  offered  by  a special  training  school. 

Th e Commercial  Department  is  everywhere  acknowledged  tabe  the  most  complete  in 
the  land.  It  is  conducted  on  the  actual  business  plan,  and  is  provided  with  the  most  exten- 
sive line  of  ofiices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  What  is  true  of  these  depart- 
ments is  true  of  each  of  the  others. 

The  Library  is  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  Normal  School,  state  or  private. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  lie  provided  for. 

Expenses  Less  than  at  Any  Other  School. 

TUITION,  $8.00  per  term.  Good  board  and  well-furnished  rooms,  $1.70  to  $1.'90  per  week. 
45#"Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or 
O P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

PAnANDAK' — Eall  Term  will  open  August  30,  1892;  first  Winter  Term  will  open  Novem- 
8,  J893;  second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  17,1893;  Spring  Term  will  open  March 
28,  1893;  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open  June  6,  1893. 

Don’t  Fail  to  state  that  your  attention  was  called  to  this  school  through  “The  News.” 


men  and  women  to  secure  the  means 
of  self-support.  Through  its  potent 
influence  many  a boy  and  girl  has 
been  raised  from  a state  of  timidity 
and  diffidence  into  the  fullness  of 
business  capacity,  self-confidence, 
and  general  development  that  mark 
the  well-balanced  and  capable  young 
man  and  young  woman.  The  ac- 
quirement of  a thorough  business 
education  is  the  best  investment 


READING  NOTICES. 

young  people  can  make.  It  is  pro- 
ductive of  immediate  and  gratifying 
returns,  and  can  be  applied  to  a 
great  many  purposes  and  in  a great 
many  ways.  It  improves  with  age. 

the  longer  it  is  used  and  the  older 
one  grows,  the  greater  the  income  it 
produces.  It  is  better  than  capital 
because  it  can  never  be  taken  away; 
and  _ it  is  the  only  safeguard  which 
can  insure  the  preservation  of  inher- 
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ited  wealth,  because  without  busi- 
ness ability  riches  melt  rapidly  *way. 
A commercial  education  involves  so 
limited  an  expense  as  to  be  within 
the  leach  of  all,  and  no  young  man 
or  woman  can  well  afford  to  do  witli- 
out  it.  A comprehensive  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  business  affairs  is 
considered  so  indispensable  in  the 
world  of  finance  and  trade  that  the 
leading  m erch an ts  and  business  men 


ryant  & Stratton  Business  OoHegeJfea 

Can  Visit  World’s  Fair  ’V ...  e w 


Fair  ^Pei.--»  i 


SGHOOL  REPORT  SARDS. 

Teachers  Delighted,  tiamples  Free* 

Address,  B.  H.  OCKER, 
Fayetteville,  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY, 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.  " 

FALL  TERM  COMMENCES  SEPT.  12,  1892. 

young  men  and  young  women 

i'i«2 ZZZTmZIZoZ  teaTn*- (.cii- 

selves  for  usefulness.  °es  ttus  sch°o1  offers  and  prepare  them- 

the  firstColle^'^of^ur  cuu>ntryrtment  gr“dmt,e  wil1  admitted  into 

«»<•  here  , safe  place  in  which  ,o  educate 

borhwd^nd  ^chooVito8^ those findU  a Profit  to  their  neigh- 
,n  tins  University  breathe  the  air  of  an  itZhii  f the  fut,,re  to  come  here,  and 

K ZtbIoTm  f°r  the  of  teachii^^and  of  Bervice'tr^^imanity  and^o^Uy^acoun° 

c''cul™  M™““  r^sagf ; sjse-ri « o.h„ 

i?sus: SWKsriii.to.,, 

Carbondule,  111. 


Thos.  S.  Ridgway,  Pres.  I 

K-  J.  Ingersoll,  Sec’y,  Y ^oard  of  Trustees. 


EXAMINATION  NOTICE! 

Regular  Examinations  for  Teach- 
ers’ Certificates  will  be  held  in  Tay- 
lorville  on  the  1st  Saturday  in  each 
of  the  following  months:  Februarv 
-March,  April,  May,  June,  August,’ 
and  September. 

R-  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 

Eighth  Year  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’ 

S' verflof  pr \™S |e-Three  excellellt  books 
t'  Morgan  s Lessons  in  Pedagogy  o i un 

“■  Dole's  American  Citizen..  ' * ’95 

A Lowell's  Poems— large  edition 05 

For  books  circulars,  and  full  information 
concerning  the  Circle,  address 

E.  A.  GASTMAV,  Manager, 
DECATUR,  ILL. 


black  beauty, 

“The  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  of  the  Horse.”  Send 
15  cents  to  C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorvilie  111 
and  receive  a copy  by  return  mail'.  ’ M 


AGENTS  WANTEp 

AEE  CORSETS 

MADE  BY  US 

Have  Our  Name 
Stamped  on  Inside. 

Beware  of  Imitations! 

WILLIAMSON 
Corset  & Brace  Co., 
18  South  6th  St., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


J.  E.  Harrison,  N.  Gandy,  . 

Att  y at  Law.  Notary  Public 

HARRISON  «V  fiAVDY, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
__  and  Solicitors  in  Chancery. 
DRACTICE  in  all  the  Courts.  Prompt  at- 
. tent,on  given  to  all  business  intrusted  to 
tneir  care. 

Office  over  W.  R,  Calloway's  store,  N W 
corner  Square,  Taylorvilie,  111. 


RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT 

r,£oWw!St?:„8car3  or,  fllms  0311  be  absorbed  and 
paralyzed  nerves  restored,  without  the  knife 
risk.  Diseased  eyes  or  lids  can  be  cured  bv 
our  home  treatment.  “We  prove  it.”  Hun- 
dreds convinced.  Our  illustrated  Danrnhlet 
‘Home  Treatment  for  Eyes/’  free.  Doffit  XYsslt’ 
Everybody  wants  It.  « Thb  iys,”  Glens Fans’!  Y 
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of  Chicago  are  equipping  their  sons 
and  danghters  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  practical  business  life  by 
giving  them  a substantial  prelimi- 
nary.preparation.  As  they  cannot 
themselves  take  the  time  to  person- 
ally superintend  the  imparting  of 
this  training,  they  have  naturally 
fallen  into  the  custom  of  placing  the 
young  people  for  this  purpose  in  that 
greatest  of  all  practical  schools,  the 
Bryant  & Stratton  Business  College 
Shorthand  Institute,  and  English 
Training  School,  Washington  street, 
corner  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
This  celebrated  institution,  which  is 
the  great  commercial  school  of  the 
west,  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
preparing  young  men  and  women  to 
earn  a living  as  book-keepers,  cash- 
iers, stenographers,  and  office  assist- 
ants. Some  take  the  business  course 
and  others  the  course  in  shorthand 


READING  NOTICES. 

and  typewriting.  The  college  also 
receives  boys  and  girls  for  a prac- 
tical English  education,  and  then 
gives  them  a thorough  business  or 
shorthand  coarse,  carrying  them 
quickly  through  all  their  studies  and 
placing  them  in  positions  where  they 
earn  good  salaries  two  or  three  years 
before  other  boys  and  girls  of  their 
age  are  ready  to  even  begin  work.  It 
is  a wonderful  advantage,  therefore 
for  boys  and  girls  to  enter  the  col- 
lege for  their  English  education  as 
well  as  for  their  business  course  or 
their  shorthand  training.  Advanced 
students  are  in  constant  demand  to 
till  positions  as  book-keepers,  stenog- 
raphers. and  office  assistants  with 
the  leading  business  firms  ot  Chica- 
go, and  splendid  opportunities  are 
thus  provided  for  securing  good  po- 
sitions and  good  salaries,  Call  and 
have  a talk  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Bryant 


personally,  or  send  for  magnificent 
illustrated  catalogue,  mailed  free. 

The  Banner  Route. 

Wabash  East,  Wabash  West, 
Wabash  ev’rv where,  equipment  best. 
The  fare  is  good, 

The  outlook’s  fine; 

The  Banner  Route’s 
The  Wabash  Line. 


Cheap  Rates. 

St.  Louis  Exposition. — For  the 
above  occassion  the  Wabash  R.  R. 
will  commence  sale  of  tickets  on 
September  8th  and  on  each  Monday 
and  Thursday  during  the  exposition 
will  sell  at  rate  of  one  and  one-third 
fare  for  round  trip  good  going  on 
date  of  sale  and  good  to  return  5 
days  after  said  date. 

Sr.  Louis  Fair  — For  this  occa- 


RA»Y  TEACHERS!  • 

I F you  wish  pleasant,  profitable  employment 
« tor  part  of  your  time  during  the  coming  va- 
cation,  address,  with  stamp, 

FRANCO-AMEK1CAN  HYGIENIC  CO., 
265  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.  ’ 


MONEY! 


Send  for  free  sample  of  LADIES’  STANDARD  MAGAZINE  with  can- 
vasser s outfit.  I nheard  of  offers.  Send  two  references  rtendv  work  * 
STANDARD  FASHION  CO.,  343  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


A MAGAZINE  CAMERA  TAKING 
SUCCESSIVE  PICTURES 

Without  Re-  The  Wonder-  “Touch  the 
loading,  f nl  Trigger. 

for  only  TH  P/llll  R Does 
^5,00.  lAKlV!  The  Rest." 

Instantaneous  Photography  for  Everybody. 

A First-Class  In- 
strument for  either 
Time  or  Instantane- 
ous pictures.  The 
work  it  does  cannot 
be  excelled.  A com- 
plete outfit,  consist- 
ing of  Camera,  Dry 
Plates,  Chemicals, 
etc.,  for  $6.00. 

Catalogue  and  sam- 
ple picture  sent  on 
receipt  of  5 cents 


WAEKER  MFG  CO.,  Palmyra,  N.  V. 

The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Tayiorvilie 
as  follows:  going  east. 

No  44  ^xpre8s>  da>'y  10:00 a m 

No'fn’ni 'antic  Express,  daily 10:20  am 

No' 42  NeYatrRACf°mT’.eX-  SlmrIa-v’  ?:55p  m 
No'  9 (d  ? & ®?eton  Llm • i daily . . . . 9 :27  p m 

No'  70  ExPoess;  dai'y 11 :47  p in 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 8:00 pin 

GOING  WEST 

No'au  If  t°U-S  rLim/.tef’  ^aily 4:36  am 

No'4o’l’f'TL  -1SALlmlted’  diuIy 4:56 'a  m 

„ horns  Accom.,  ex.  Sunday  7:24  a •>< 

No'  45’  «faCi fiC  ExPressi  d»iJy 3:CU  p in 

xr  rr? ’ 5?*  L°U1S  Express,  daily 3 .-41  D m 

No.  71,  Freight,  except  Sunday 8 :25  a m 

m n‘cket!l 011  sale  and  close,  connection 
made  to  ail  points  east,  west,  north  or  south 
rp.  . . J „ W.  H.  SKELTON, 
ticket  and  Freight  Ag’t,  Tayiorvilie  111 


“Seeing  is  Believing.” 

And  a good  Lamp  must  be  sim- 
ple; when  it  is  not  simple  it  is 
,iV, not  good.  .Simple,  Beautiful, 
these  words  mean  much, 
but  to  see  the  ’‘Rochester”  will 
impress  the  truth  more  forcibly 
• All  metal,  tough,  and  seamless, 
and  made  in  three  pitces  only, 
it  is  absolutely  safe  and  unbreak- 
able. Like  Aladdin’s  of  old,  it 
is  indeed  a “wonderful  lamp,” 
for  its  marvelous  light  is  purer  ___ 

and  brighter  than  gas-light,  softer  than  electric  lie-ht 
and  more  cheerful  than  either.  ’ 

Look  for  this  lamp-  “The  Rochester.”  If  the  lamp 
dealer  hasn’t  the  genuine  Rochester,  and  the  stvle  von 
want,  send  to  ns  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  and 
we  will  send  you  a lamp  safely  hv  express— your  choice 
of  over  2,000  varieties  from  the  largest  lamp  store  in  the 
world.  Rochester  Lamp  Co  , 42  Park  Place 
ROCHESTER.”  New  Ymk  City. 

Tie  “No.  9“  is  the  Great  Prize-Winner. 

The  “No.  9”  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Ma- 
chine is  built  on  new  lines  of  invention,  and  this 
tact  was  recognized  by  the  International  Jury 
of  Mechanical  Experts  at  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  of  1889,  at  Paris,  Prance,  when  they 
pronounced  it  the  grandest  advance  of  the  age 
in  sewing  machine  mechanism,  and  awarded  it 
the  only  grand  prize  given  for  family  sewing 
machines  at  that  Exposition.  Those  who  use  it 
can  rest  assured,  therefore,  of  having  the  very 
latest  and  best. 


rite  for  Circulars. 


WHEELER  & WILSON  MFG.  CO., 
185  & 187  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BEADING  NOTICES. 


sion  tickets  will  be  on  sale  by  the 
Wabash  R.  11.  October  1 to  8 inclu- 
sive at  the  rate  of  one  fare  for  round 
trip,  good  going  on  date  of  sale  and 
to  return  up  to  and  including  October 
10,  1892.  Information  for  above 
rates  will  be  given  by  any  Wabash- 
agent. 

W.  H.  Skelton,  Agent 
Taylorville,  111. 


The  Wabash  Railway  will  run 
cheap  excursions  to  points  and  on 
dates  named  below,  viz: 

Alabama. — To  all  points  in  the 


state  on  Mobile  & Ohio  R.  R , Octo- 
ber 25. 

Arkansas. — To  all  points  in  the 
state,  October  25. 

Colorado. — To  all  points  in 
state,  October  25. 

Indian  Territory.— To 
points  in  territory,  October  25. 

Texas. —To  all  points  in  state, 
October  25. 

Also  to  other  points  too  numerous 
to  mention  here.  By  calling  on  the 
Wabash  agent  at  your  nearest  sta- 
tion full  particulars  will  be  cheer- 
full  v given.  Rate  will  be  one  fare 
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for  the  round  trip,  limited  to  20 
days.  W.  H.  Skelton, 

F.  Chandler,  G.  P.  & T.  A.  Agt. 

the  iUJND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


THE 

Jacksonville 
Southeastern 

LINE. 

A DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

North  and  South 

With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 

ftThe  Red  Express,’ 

»JrkI!0palar  Daily  Trainp  between  St.  Louie 
T-  & S.'pf  R.6  r'  6 Th'ey  '^consist  o^lCmM 

gfK-arccoSfe.c“- 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 

T>.-ooS  t>  ^ d;  Peona  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

Three  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily,  be- 

tween  Peoria  and  Jacksonville 

Forming  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

NORTH  'XSto'wbsJt. 

P°D.  w” ro,i;'v''nv‘s;lr  1 

Superintendent,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt 

Jacksonville,  III.  6 


Salem.  Marion  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  9,  '92, 
l am  desirous  of  all  ourteachers  taking  your 

forelck  mon°thSlVe  “ “ Syn°psi8  of  the 

S.  G.  Burdick,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 
Trimble  Cumberland  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  T,  '92 

tf^ffiNews  as  a r£d:n- 

I have^beeii'a  read^r°of  ^t he 
inmydm^-work^1'  °f  g FteeUnl" 


the-cenuM-  sincer 

Oscillating  and  Vibrating 

SEWING  JHACHINE. 

T!riEL?APII)’ AND  durable, 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 
Agents  wanted.  Call  on  or  ad- 
dress The  Singer  Mfg.  Co., 

v Main  st->  Decatur,  111. 

A T.  Pope,  Agent. 


NEW  TYPEWRITERS! 

is.  International. 

Nos.  1 AND  2. 


Low  Rates 

To  Chicago,  on  account  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  World’s  Fair 
Take  the  Wabash  line. 


If  you  want  a permanent  and 
profitable  position  with  a first-class 
firm,  address  Rand,  McNally  & Co 
Chicago.  ’’ 

Are  You  doing-? 

Cheap  rates  to  Chicago  for  the 
Dedication  of  the  World’s  Fair  In- 
quire of  your  nearest  Wabash  Tick- 
et  agent. 

ACMFNM«^°P,BUkILDERS  AND  dRafts- 
men,  827  Chouteau  ave.,  St.  Louis. 


Warranted  Indestructible  Alignment. 

Ao.  ] has  capital  shift  and  key 


SalesmeN 

bo«iA„;aurffi‘\£r,lEeaaSr,  WANTED- 

The  New  No.  2 „ a double  key  I 

fteardmrtchbei„  J,!re  ma°hiMsa«  i='““  ^*s®asr"  -*w 


ui  an  me 

numerous  competitors  in  the  type-1 
writing  field.  l 

Either  Style3 Keytar d,  $100 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


""ATTENTION. 

)nn  Mr  . TEACHERS!-' 
’.UU.l  ■ ■!  want  agents  in  every  corn 

1 I -inn  Corm/ln  e, . ,i  . <. 


A beautiful  iinfof  CaWnets  al-  JSttS formy £££5 
ays  on  hand.  Second-hand  ma-UV',rsei'-v  s,to(,k-  Lively,  huatufg  teachers 

chines  taken  in  exchange,  and  for  ey  eve™  week  g°wl^larief  an,d  "et  ®eir  mon- 
salf*  6 ’ ur|  evejy  week.  Write  me  for  terms  and  t^rri- 

WANTTT’n  a j I ?aXe  ^een  a teacher  myself  and 

WANTED— A good,  smart  man  ini  vn,  a fellowfeeling.”  E.  «.  Graham. 

every  city,  town  and  hamlet  through-  ~ ymal1, Rochester,  n.  y. 

out  the  entire  worlH  to  ««  I 


out  the  entire  world,  to  act  as  our| 
local  agent;  our  terms  to  agents  are 
the  most  liberal  of  any  in  the  tvDe  I 

wnting  field.  Manufactured  by  the 
PARISH  M’F’G  CO.,  1 
* j j „ Parish,  New  York. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

w.  T.  browsridoe, 

> P„.|,  O Supervisor  of  Agents, 

2 Park  Square,  Boston.  Mass 


Make  Writing  a Pleasure  by  Using 


« TEACHERS,  PDPILS,  AND  PARENTS^ 

Should  Know  that  Chapman’s 

KING  OF  OILSI 

well-regulated  schoo1  or  family  Should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by  ’ and  at 

DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON 
___  Taylorville,  fll. 


I I N'CONThdov  WRITER"  FOUNTAIN  -p-e 

^ Feeder  that  nevk^Ms^^^t  okfd  PeL^Wruffrf  uny  t™e  if  unsatisfactory 
free.  Ihe  Inventive  A^e  arva-  ' , A^e  P.a,mPhlet  5 and  learn  how  i 


fen. 


V 6 vve  recommend  tl 

Agents  "Wantecl 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  606,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Every  Teacher 
Should  have  his  name  and  ad- 
dress printed  on  his  letter- 
heads and  envelopes.  Whether 
you  teach  in  city  or  country, 
use  printed  stationery.  It’s 
economy  and  it’s  business-like. 
Try  it.  C.  M.  Parker. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Galesburg,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  Sept,  (i,  '92, 
I cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  your  paper 
and  have  recommended  it  to  all  my  friends. 

Alida  E.  Finch. 

Louisville,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  6,  ’92. 
I find  more  work  in  the  School  News  that 
can  actually  be  put  into  the  school  room,  than 
in  any  other  journal  I have  yet  taken. 

O.  M.  Jones. 

Hindsboro,  Douglas  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  7,  ’92. 
No  teacher  should' l>e  without  the  School 
News.  It  is  indispensible.  F.  M.  Jeffers. 

North  Henderson,  Mercer  Co  , 111.,  Sept.  7, ’92. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  and  could 
not  get  along  without  it.  Anna  Higgins. 

Glenarm,  Sangamon  Co  , III.,  Sept.  12,  ’92 
The  School  News,  it  will  lead  us  on  to  vic- 
tory. G.  E.  Dobbs. 

Delavan,  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill  , Sept.  23,  ‘92. 
I cannot  teach  without  the  School  News. 

Phebe  Alexander. 


West  York,  Crawford  Co.,  111..,  Sept.  10,  ’92. 

I regard  the  September  number  of  the  School 
News  a treasure  1 1 the  teacher.  Sol.  Handy. 

Hindsboro,  Douglas  Co.,  III.,  Sept.  19,  ’92. 

I am  a subscriber  of  the  School  News  and 
think  it  is  the  best  journal  published  for  Illi- 
nois teachers.  T.  O.  Bryant. 

Campbell  Hill,  JnckBon  Co.,  111..  Aug.  23,  ’92. 

I think  the  School  News  is  decidedly  the  best 
school  journal  published  in  this  state. 

John  R.  Weeden. 

Chippewa  Lake,  Medina  Co.,  O.,  Aug.  1,  ’92. 

The  School  News  is  not  only  the  best  educa- 
tional journal  1 read,  but  is  the  best  I have  ever 
seen.  J.  A.  Feik.  , 

McLeansboro,  Hamilton  Co  , 111.,  Sept.  13,  ’92. 

I take  the  School  News  and  find  it  to  be  the 
best  help  l can  use  in  an  ungraded  school,  for 
my  pupils  take  great  interest  in  using  the  out- 
lines and  following  the  plans  of  study  contain- 
ed therein.  C.  N.  Holland. 


Hendley,  Furnas  Co.,  Neb.,  Aug.  25,  ’92. 

Please  send  the  School  News  to  the  above 
address,  as  I cannot  afford  to  teach  even  here, 
where  the  work  is  so  different,  without  the 
help  of  the  School  News.  Mima  Tolly. 

Neoga,  Cumberland  Co.,  111.,  Sept.;J9,  ’92. 

Reading  has  been  a hard  thing  for.hje  to 
teach,  but  with  the  aid  of  your  Leaflets  it  be- 
comes a very  easy  subject  to  handle.  I have  in 
my  experience  of  several  years  taken  several 
school  journals,  but  have  found  none  equal  to 
the  School  News.  R.  U.  Carrutliers 

Fandon,  McDonough  Co.,  111.,  Sept  23,  '92. 

I would  not  be  without  the  School  News  if  I 
could  avoid  it.  W.  E.  Stephenson 

Shelbyviile,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  19,  "92 

I have  found  the  School  News  to  be  a great 
help  in  my  school-room.  Emma  Gerhard. 

Fairview,  Fulton  Co  , 111.,  Sept  22,  '92. 

I have  derived  much  benefit  from  the  School 
News.  J.  F.  Luman. 

Needles,  California,  Sept.  7,  ’92. 

1 have  enjoyed  the  School  News  very  much. 

W.  R.  Halsey. 


Wilton  Center,  Will  Co.,  Ill  , Sept  23,  ’92. 
I read  the  School  Newsand  like  itvery  much. 
Could  not  be  without, it.  J.  C.  McGrath. 


Broadwell,  Logan  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  5,  '92. 
The  School  News  is  the  journal  for  both 
young  and  old.  A.  J.  Gram. 


NOW  READY 


Oct.  si.  isss, 

■s-Tlie  School-House  Flag,-^ 


A NATIONAL  PATRIOTIC  EXERCISE  FOR 

Flag  Raisings,  Hag  festivals,  and 
Patriotic  Entertainments 

BY 

J.  K.  LUNDY. 

Prepared  expressly  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a suitable  exercise  for  Flag 
Raisings  It  contains  the  most  patri- 
otic utterances  that  have  ever  come 
from  the  lips  of  American  Patriots, 
Flag  Exercises,  and  Music  relating  to 
the  Flag  (words  and  music  all  familiar 
tunes).  PRICE  10  Ci  NTS. 

We  supply  Flags  of  the  best  quality 
(prepaid)  as  low  as  any  responsible 
house , and  give  a copy  of  this  book 
free.  If  vou  do  not  already  possess 
this  book,  get  one  without  delay.  You 
will  never  regret  it. 

J.  Ii.  LUNDY, 

325  W Adams  St.,  Taylorville,  111. 


G 

<?an  visit 


OOD  POSITIONS 


G LARGEST  in  the  WORLD 
Address,  91  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
Magnificent  Catalogue  Free. 

U II  H 

visit  wuklu’s  FAIR  GROUNDS  SATURDAYS  without  interfering  with  studies* 


^ ■'  ?..PK  L E IT  IAN 

>o  PENCO.W.Y. 


Tills  pen  is  specially  adapted  fo; 
Accountants,  Book-Keepers  and  Cor 
respondents.  It  is  made  of  the  besi 
English  steel  by  the  most  experienced 
workmen. 

FOIL  TIUIALi,  will  send  a sample 
card,  12  FENS,  different  patterns, 
for  6 cents  in  stamps. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company, 

8so  .New  York. 


ADDRESS  KJiMi  fH&i  /HVJ HR'OVEiVlENT  OF  THE 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  U.  S.  A 
Beet  Copper  auu  Tin  School  and  Church 

BELLS,  PEALS  AND  CHIMES. 
Prices  and  Terms  Free.  Marne  this  paper. 


^HROIO  REWARD  CARDS. 

JOO  pretty  designs  flowers,  fruits,  scenes,  views, 
irds,  animals,  crescents,  juveniles,  etc.  Prices  for 
'-3  cards,  size  3x4W  inches  8c;  334*534  12c;  414x634 
^Oc;  534*734  35c;  all  pretty  chromo  cards  no  2 alike, 
'amples  chromo  reward  cards,  and  price  list  school 
supplies  free  by  mail.  A.  J.  POUCH,  WARREN,  PA. 


BIND  » 

DlllU  PAPERS. 

75c.  a dozen,  $5  a hundred. 
Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 
A d opted  by  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. Address 


H.  H.  BALLARD  (52), 
Pittsfield,  Ma 


ass. 


To  introduce  a series  of  valuable 
educational  works  the  above 
Will  be  se  .L.oa.l  applicants 

OAMES  P.  DOWNS,  PUBLISHER, 

243  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


WASHBURN 

Guitars,  Mandolins  & Zithers 
in  tolumeand  quality  of  tone  are 
the  best  in  THE  WORLD.  War- 
ranted to  wear  In  auy  climate. 
Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  souvenir  cat- 
alogue with  portraits  of  famous 
artists  will  be  Mailed  FREE. 

HEALY,  CHICACO. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMT 

of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction, 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 


The  BRYANT  & STRATTON 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World . 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  and  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 

WRITE  FOR  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


-THE 


clio&l  News 

AND 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR. 


Vol.  VI. 


TAI  LORYILLE  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  NOVEMBER,  1892. 


No.  5. 


THE  SCHOOL  OT8  AM  7mm  EJECAIOE, 

An.  Educational  Monthly  Journal 

ESTABLISHED  1887. 

SI. 35  a Year.  • : . . 15c  a Co,>y. 


C.  M.  PARKER, 

J.  K.  LUNDY, 

W.  I.  LUNDY, 


Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Business  Manager. 

Mgr.  Adv.  Dep't. 


The  editor  of  this  journal  will  spend  Thanksgiv- 
ing week  in  institute  work  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He 
never  solicits  work,  buf  is  engaged  for  work  in  a num- 
ber of  counties  next  summer,  and  has  one  engagement 
for  1894. 


OFFICES:  -*  124  W-  Adams  Street,  Taylorville.  t . 
l 323  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  [Illinois. 

Entered  at  the  Taylorville  Post-office  as  Second  Class  Mail  Matter. 


Lord  Tennyson  died  Oct.  6th.  On  pages  12  and 
Id  of  this  number  will  be  found  one  of  his  selections 
with  suggestions  for  teaching  it,  and  a biographical 
sketch  of  the  great  poet.  These  are  put  up  in  the 
form  of  a neat  eight  page  leaflet  for  supplementary 

reading  in  schools,  and  sent  prepaid  at  only  one  cent 
CONTENTS.  Per  CCW  in  quantities  of  five  or  more.  About  thirty 

thousand  copies  of  Parker’s  Leaflets  for  Supplement- 

Origin  and  Principles  of  Political  Parties  in  U.  S.  2 ? - readm&  are  sent  out  each  month.  This  selection 

Teaching  Arithmetic 3 ls  ver7  appropriate  just  at  this  time,  and,  no  doubt 

Department  of  Pedagogy 77  4 there  will  be  a large  demand  for  it. 

Trail. g to  Think,  4;  Training  the  Sensibilities,  4.  — 

1 he  American  Citizen.  .....  . k „ 

Personal  Habits.  5;  Conditions  of  (iood'Jitizenship]  i>!  The  ’ nf  thp  our  c°utemporaries  have  recently  spoken 

Principles  that  Bind  Men  Together,  6;  The  Different  Duties  01  ttle  gradmg  of  the  Country  schools  as  being  a fail- 

Lar.guage -pAmarv  l^lliion  °f  °0VCTnment>* 1 * * * * 6 7-  , "re-  A prominent  educator  of  the  state  says  that 

The  Nicaragua  Canal. . o a h“?  °/  th°  We  °f  the  f°X  and  the  SraPes- 

Civil  Government 7 .77  77' 10  rtr7f7«,yC0UnTflpermtendent  says:  “The 

County  Government,  County  Board,  County  Clerk  Cou'n’tv  , ^ MOte  With  these  editors  is  that  a great  Work  is 

iwie’  n0;  ?tat<f s Attorney,  Circuit  Clerk,  Recorder  of  9fiing  on  and  they  are  not  in  it , neither  do  they  know 

£ 9*  * I am  satisfied  it  is  nothing  but  jeat 

Song  of  the  Brook ’ 12  omy  y°ur  success.”  Such  things  are  common 

Suggestive  Exercises  on  the  Song  of  the  Brook,  12;'  Alfred  among  the  lower  classes  of  editors  of  political  l'our- 

GradeJSuliir,  Reading M shame  011  s“ch  ‘hi"gs  <»  educational  jour- 

To  Parents,  14;  Li.-ts  for  Home  Libraries,  14. 

History — Seventh  Year 15  

Geography— Eighth  Year 777 15  AOFiTS I Within  the  next  two  months,  especially 

7rT,7mPire1’  N;;tl;erlYd8  or  Holland,  Beigium,  Prance,  - during  Thanksgiving  week,  teachers’ 

1 TethigS  wU1  be  held  in  a number  of  counties 

Oral  Geography— Seat  Work.... 19  7ery  earnest,  wide-awake  agent  for  The  School 

Reading  -Primary  Division 7 19  , ws  (and  we  want  no  other  kind)  should  order  sam- 

The  Tardy  Scholar 29  p*e  c.°Pies  and  subscription  blanks  in  time  for  the 

Magic  Square  of  Archimides 19  meeting  in  his  county.  Our  best  agents  do  not  cease 

Department  of  Penmanship 20  work  at  the  close  of  the  summer  institute,  but  send 

Arithmetic — Fourth  Year 22  in  subscriptions  and  collections  every  month  during 

Geography — Seventh  Year 22  ^be  sc'10(d  year.  In  almost  every  county  there  are 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Life,  28.”  * " teachers  who  did  not  subscribe  for  any  educational 

Zf£^indQT8trS 24  periodif  1 duriQg  the  summer  institute,  who  are  now 

h rlnlpa  P?1?'  Tardiness 24  engaged  in  teaching,  and  feel  the  need  of  a practical 

Language7secmid  Year  °rreCtne8'  24  oa  sch°o1  journal.  At  these  meetings  there  will  be  thou- 

Why  U.  S.  History  is  an  Uninteresting  stud  ^ ^ " ' ' r f“ds  °f  readfs  of  The  School  News  who  are  ready 

Great  Demand  for  Flags  for  School- Houses  ‘ or  and.anxi?as  to  recommend  it  to  their  friends.  The 

Examinations  in  the  Rural  Schools  97  7imoaial!  °n,  pages  30>  31 *-  and  32  of  this  number 

Kind  Words  from  Our  Friends  ' ' ' 30  31  'and  S w7  ^ think  of  this  J°urnal.  If  agents 
Teacher’s  Report  to  Parents  of  the  Standing  of  Pu  !°;  afteF  the  mterests  of  The  School  News  in  a 

oils tne  standing  of  Iu-  business-like  manner,  one  thousand  new  subscrip- 

^ tions  will  1)6  added  to  the  list  by  December  1st. 
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POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ORIGIN  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 
PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111. 

[Note. — “Every  student  knows  that  the  use  of 
an  epitome  is  to  systematize  knowledge,  not  to 
communicate  it,  and  yet,  in  teaching,  we  give  the 
epitome  first,  and  allow  it  to  precede,  or  rather  to 
supplant,  the  knowledge  epitomized.  The  children 
are  disgusted,  and  no  wonder.  The  subjects,  indeed,  are 
interesting,  but  not  so  the  epitomes.  I suppose  if  we 
could  see  the  skeletons  of  the  Gunnings,  we  should 
not  find  them  more  fascinating  than  any  other  skele- 
tons.” The  inference  from  the  quotation  of  Quick  is, 

I trust,  sufficiently  obvious.  Future  issues  of  the 
News  will  contain  material  wherewith  to  clothe  the. 
skeleton  which  follows.  Or  better  still,  a complete 
list  of  references  will  be  appended  that  the  live  teacher 
may,  by  little  effort,  make  the  subject  practically  his 
own.  Differences  in  chronology  and  the  like  naturally 
arise  on  the  part  of  authorities,  so  that  the  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  follow  in  the  main  some  good  text 
presenting  in  connection  with  disputed  points  the 
different  views  thereon. — W.  T.  G.] 

Outline. 

1‘.  Colonial  Parties. 

I2.  Court  Party  (Aristocratic,  or  Royal). 

I3.  Time — 1607-1773. 

23.  Origin — In  England. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Distrusted  man’s  capacity  for  self  gov- 
ernment. 

24.  Favored  whatever  was  claimed  by  the 
Crown. 

22.  Popular  Rights  Party  (Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, People’s  or  Country  Party). 

I3.  Time— 1607-1773. 

23.  Origin — In  England. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Confided  in  Man's  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment. 

2*.  Opposed  to  the  Crown,  and  to  taxation 
in  any  form. 

32.  Tory  Party. 

I3.  Time— 1773-1787. 

23.  Origin — In  the  Court  Party. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Opposed  the  Revolution. 

24.  Adhered  to  the  Crown. 

42.  Whig  Party. 

I3.  Time— 1773-1787. 

23.  Origin — In  Popular  Rights  Party. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Advocated  popular  freedom. 

24.  Favored  the  Revolution. 

34.  Declared  in  favor  of  Independence. 

52.  Particularists. 

I3.  Time — 1787,  during  session  of  the  Federal 
Convention. 

23.  Origin — In  the  Whig  Party. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Desired  a government  republican  in  form 
and  democratic  in  spirit 

24.  Wanted  the  privilege  of  local  self  govern- 
ment and  state  rights  ever  uppermost. 

62.  Strong  Government  Whigs. 


I3.  Time — 1787,  during  session  of  Federal 
Convention. 

23.  Origin — In  the  Whig  Party. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Desired  a government  republican  in  form 
with  checks  upon  the  impulses  of  the 
people. 

24.  Wanted  liberty  regulated  by  law,  and 
that  law  strengthened  and  eomfirmed 
by  a central  authority.  . 

72.  Anti  Federal  Party. 

I3.  Time — From  the  submission  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1787  until  its  ratification  in 
1788. 

23.  Origin  — In  the  Particularists. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Opposed  the  abandonment  of  Articles  of 
■ Confederation. 

24.  Favored  State  rights  and  local  self-gov- 
ernment. 

82.  Federal  Party. 

I3.  Time — From  submission  of  Constitution  in 
1787  to  its  ratification  in  1788. 

23.  Origin — In  the  Strong  Government  Whigs. 
33.  Principles. 

I4.  Desired  a strong  central  government. 

24.  Wanted  much  power  delegated  to  the 
Press  and  to  Congress. 

21.  Constitutional  Parties. 

I2.  Anti- Federal  Party  f Close  Constructionists). 

I3.  Time — From  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1788,  to  1791. 

23.  Origin  — In  the  Colonial  Anti- Federal 
Party. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Opposed  the  Constitution. 

24.  Favored  continuance  of  league  plan. 

34.  Advocated  State  Sovereignty. 

44.  Opposed  National  Bank. 

22.  Federal  Party  (Broad  Constructionists). 

I3.  Time— From  ratification  of  Constitution  to 
1817  or  1829. 

23.  Origin— In  Colonial  Federal  Party. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Espoused  the  Constitution. 

24.  Favored  a strohg  central  government. 

34.  Established  National  Bank. 

44.  Passed  Tariff  bill,  its  object  being  “for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufacturers.” 

54.  Passed  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,— a sui- 
cidal act. 

64.  Opposed  War  of  1812. 

32.  Republican  Party. 

I3.  Time- - 1791-1805. 

23.  Origin — In  the  Anti  Federal  Party. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Abandoned  opposition  to  Constitution. 
24.  Favored  National  Aid  to  France. 

34.  Advocated  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

44.  Favored  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

42.  Democratic  Party. 

I3.  Time  -1805  to  the  present. 

23.  Origin — In  the  Republican  Party. 

33.  Principles. 

I4.  Advocates  of  a Tariff  for  Revenue  only. 
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16.  What  is  the  best  government? 

17.  How  does  this  appear? 

18.  What  is  the  difficulty  with  both  the  extreme 
views? 

19  What  is  the  government? 

20.  By  what  are  its  wisdoms,  justice,  etc.,  limited? 

21.  Why  is  it  bad  for  a people  to  depend  too  much 
on  the  government? 

22.  How  did  the  government  of  Home  make  be°-. 

gers  of  its  people?  & 

28.  What  stimulates  the  curiosity,  inventiveness 
etc.,  of  the  people? 

.,  24„  S^°w  that  it;  is  less  injurious  for  individuals 
than  for  the  government  to  make  mistakes. 

25.  How  has  all  the  progress  in  the  world  come 
about? 

26.  What  is  the  American  way? 

27.  hat  two  great  natural  divisions  run  amon^ 
men  as  to  the  purpose  of  government? 

28  How  does  the  first  party  think  that  energy  and 
virtue  are  best  promoted? 

29.  W hat  does  the  second  party  hope  to  secure  bv 
the  sacrifice  of  a portion  of  personal  liberty?  Illus" 
trate  the  position  of  each  by  (a)  The  school,  (b)  In- 
toxicating drinks.  (c)  Taxes. 

L A NG  U A G E—P  HI  MAR  Y DI  VIS  IO  N. 

Naming  Things. 

The  first  business  of  the  child  in  language  work 
is  to  name  things  intelligently  and  to  interpret  names 
intelligently.  A first  step  in  this  work  is  to  point  out 
things  and  name  them  and  to  point  out  things  named 
, *r  others‘  „ A second  step  is  to  name  things  indicated 
b'  ™eans  of  conceptual  drawings  (pictorial  symbols) 
and  to  indicate  by  means  of  conceptional  drawings 
things  named.  A third  step  is  to  arrange  in  classes  a 
number  of  simple  conceptional  drawings  shown  in 
promiscuous  arrangement,  and  to  pick  out  and  name 
from  the  promiscuous  presentations  all  belonging  to 
a certain  class,  e.  g , all  animals,  all  plants,  all  fruits 
all  pieces  of  furniture,  etc.  A fourth  step  is  to  indi- 
cate in  conceptional  drawings  (pictorial  symbols)  ob 
jec,s  indicated  in  simple  descriptions,  e.  g.,  an  article 
of  woolen  clothing  worn  on  the  feet  by  men,  etc. 

Subsequently,  it  becomes  desirable  to  establish  in 
these  naming  exercises  a variety  of  associations— 

1.  Of  things  with  things: 

table chair  knife fork 

father  mother  cup saucer 

sister  brother  salt peeper 

-ink  rat- 


pen— 

slate- 


cat - 


-mouse 
-kitten,  etc. 


-pencil 

2.  Of  whole  and  parts: 

table- legs,  plate,  frame,  drawer. 

house  kitchen,  parlor,  cellar,  etc. 
face  -forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  etc. 
hand  palm,  back,  thumb,  fingers,  etc. 

3.  Of  part  and  wholes: 

handle  knife,  fork,  spoon,  cup,  etc. 
point  knife,  needle,  pin,  pen,  etc. 

4.  Of  thing  and  material: 

knife iron,  steel,  silver. 

house brick,  stone,  wood. 

5.  Of  material  and  things: 


day brick,  china,  flower-pot. 

steel  knife,  fork,  ax,  spring,  etc. 

6.  Of  things  and  place: 

clock mantel,  wall,  table. 

knife pocket,  table,  drawer. 

7.  Of  place  and  things: 

lake water,  fish,  frogs,  lilies. 

kitchen stove,  kettle,  pot,  pail,  etc. 

8.  Of  things  and  time: 

winter snow,  ice,  sled,  skate,  etc. 

9.  Of  things  and  use: 

clothing — -hat,  cap,  coat,  shoe,  boot,  etc. 
coins nickel,  penny,  dime,  etc. 

10.  Of  things  and  classes: 

quadrupeds dog,  cat,  cow,  horse,  etc. 

metals gold,  iron,  copper,  silver,  etc. 

11.  Of  things  and  qualities: 

cherry round,  sweet,  red,  juicy. 

12.  Of  qualities  and  things: 

white  snow,  frost,  ice,  sugar,  salt, 

white  and  cold snow,  frost,  ice. 

13.  Of  things  and  action: 

bird flies,  hops,  runs,  swims. 

ball rolls,  hops,  jumps. 

wood burns,  rots,  hardens. 

iron melts,  rusts,  bends. 

Of  action  and  things: 

fl7 birds,  insects,  balls,  clouds. 

sing birds,  crickets,  tea-kettles. 

Of  similar  qualities: 

size large,-  tall,  wide,  etc. 

color white,  red,  green,  etc. 

sound loud,  low,  clear,  etc. 

16.  Of  opposite  qualities: 

quick slow 

high low 

big small 

low tall 

17.  Of  opposite  actions: 

stand lie 

crawl fly 

laugh cry 


14. 


15. 


dark- 
black - 
far — 
cheap- 


— light 
— white 
-near 
— dear 


go — 
push- 
open- 


stop 
—pull 
close,  etc. 


Ihese  dlustrations  may  indicate  with  sufficient 
c earness  the  vast  scope  which  such  exercises  open  for 
the  intelligent,  wide-awake  teacher.  It  should  be  re- 
membered,  however,  that  these  exercises  are  at  first 
wholly  oral,  no  other  symbolisms  being  used  but  the 
pictorial  representations  in  conceptional  drawings  and 
gesture  indications.  The  conventional  symbolisms  of 
reading  and  writing  belong  to  a later  phase  of  lan- 
guage development,  which  presupposes  what  I have 
sought  to  indicate  here,  and  much  more. 

W-  N-  Hailmann  in  Indiana  School  Journal 


By  thinking  we  rise  to  the  unseen  from  that  which 
is  seen,  to  the  laws  of  nature  from  the  facts  of  nature, 
to  the  laws  of  spirit  from  the  phenomena  of  spirit, 
and  to  God  from  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit' 
whose  powers  reveal  his  energy,  and  whose  ends  and 
adaptations  manifest  his  thoughts  and  character. 

Noah  Porter. 
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NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Nica- 
ragua Canal  Convention  at  its  last  meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  June  2d  and  3d,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
American  people  giving  information  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  its  commercial  and 
other  advantages  to  the  United  States,  has  just  fin- 
ished the  preparation  of  such  address.  The  commit- 
tee is  composed  of  John  S.  Jones,  of  Arkansas;  ex- 
Congressman  Converse,  of  Ohio;  It.  W.  Millsap,  the 
prominent  banker,  of  Mississippi;  Capt.  J.  F.  Merry, 
of  Manchester,  Iowa;  S.  H.  Hawkins,  the  railroad 
president,  of  Georgia;  Capt.  Ambrose  Snow,  president 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 
and  ex-Gov.  John  S.  Pillsbury,  of  Minnesota. 

The  address  is  supplementary  to  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  convention,  which  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  the  canal  and  urged  its  con- 
struction, ownership,  and  control  by  the  American 
people  rather  than  the  English,  French,  or  any  other 
nation.  It  takes  the  position  that  a canal,  joining 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  should  be  constructed 
for  the  most  important  commercial,  strategic,  and  pa- 
triotic reasons, 
and  says  that  the 
subject  of  such  a 
canal  is  the  most 
vital  connected 
with  the  welfare, 
growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the 
United  States.  It 
declares  that  the 
only  feasible 
route  for  such  a 
canal  is  by  way 
of  Nicaragua, 
and  points  out 
that  the  conven- 
tions of  the  two 
great  political 
parties  have  endorsed  the  project. 

It  appears  that  all  the  engineers  have  agreed  in 
expressing  a decided  preference  for  the  Nicaragua 
route,  because,  among  other  reasons,  only  26|  miles 
of  the  entire  distance  of  169|  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean  through"  Nicaragua  will  have  to 
be  excavated.  The  other  142|  miles  consist  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  the  San  Juan  river,  and  depressions  in  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Lake  Nicaragua  will  constitute 
a harbor  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  navies  and 
commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  110  miles  long,  60  miles 
wide,  and  is  250  feet  at  its  deepest  points.  Vessels 
entering  the  canal  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  will  sail  on 
a level  with  the  ocean  for  12|  miles,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  will  be  raised  by  three  locks  to  the  level 
of  the  lake.  They  will  sail  along  the  San  Juan  river 
and  the  lake  on  the  lake  level  to  a point  within  three 
and  one-half  miles  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Here  they 
will  be  lowered  by  the  locks  to  the  level  of  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

The  committee  says  the  cost,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  will 
be  less  than  $100,000,000,  and  the  time  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  is  within  five  years.  The 
climate  of  Nicaragua  is  healthy,  and  out  of  1,600 


northern  men  employed  in  constructing  a railroad 
through  a swamp,  only  two  died  during  a period  of 
four  months.  Of  200  northern  engineers  and  skilled 
mechanics  who  have  worked  for  the  canal  company 
for  three  years,  not  one  has  died  from  a disease  inci- 
dent to  the  country.  By  the  Nicaragua  canal  the  dis- 
tance saved  is  shown  by  this  table: 


Between 

Miles  Present 
Route  via 

Miles  via 
Nicaragua 
Canal. 

New  York  and  San  Francisco 

New  York  and  Puget  Sound 

New  York  and  Hong  Kong 

New  York  and  Melbourne 

Liverpool  and  San  Francisco 

New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  .. . 

Cape  Horn, 15,660 

Magellan, 13,935 

Cape  C.  H 13,750 

Cape  Horn 13,760 

Cape  Horn 15,620 

Cape  Horn 16,000 

4,907 

5,665 

10,695 

9,882 

7,627 

4,147 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  1891  was 
over  1,800,000  tons,  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
was  exported  by  sailing  vessels,  and  a large  propor- 
tion of  it  passed  around  the  Horn.  The  Nicaragua 
canal,  by  shortening  the  route  to  Atlantic  ports,  would 
not  only  save  the  producer  cost  of  freight,  but  the 
revenue  of  the  canal  at  $2  per  ton  toll  would  be  nearly 
$3,000,000  on  wheat  alone.  It  is  shown  that  there  are 
500,000,000  thousand  feet  of  merchantable  timber  in 

Washington  and 
Oregon,  to  the 
value  of  which 
over  $2  per  thou- 
sand feet  would 
be  added  by 
cheap  water 
transpo rt  ation 
via  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal.  The 
gross  addition  to 
the  value  would 
amount  to  the 
enormous  sum 
of  $1,000,000,- 
000,  even  at  this 
low  estimate  of 
$2  00  additional. 
The  fruit  industry  of  California  would  quadruple  in 
two  years  from  the  opening  of  the  canal  for  business, 
and  fast  refrigerator  steamers  would  deliver  fruit 
from  California  to  New  York  in  ten  days,  to  Liver- 
pool in  fourteen  days,  and  to  New  Orleans  in  eight 
days.  The  mountains  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  rich  in 
lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  while  the  plateaux  and 
valleys  afford  a cereal  belt  with  a soil  more  durable, 
and  more  favorable  seasons  for  seeding  and  harvest- 
ing than  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  committee 
thinks  the  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  only 
needed  to  develop  that  country  to  production  of  gi- 
gantic proportions  and  double  the  population  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  a few  years.  The  cotton-growing 
sections  of  the  gulf  states  have  undergone  a depres- 
sion, and  the  committee  believes  that  nothing  could 
be  of  greater  immediate  advantage  than  the  canal  in 
relieving  that  depression  and  making  a market  for 
American  cotton  in  Japan,  China,  and  Corea,  where 
already  the  people  are  beginning  to  manufacture  cot- 
ton goods  by  machinery.  Japan  imported  over  7,- 
000,000  pounds  of  American  cotton  in  1891,  most  of 
which  was  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York 
and  then  by  rail  to  Vancouver  and  steamship  to 
Japan. 
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At  present  the  coal  trade  of  South  America  and 
the  Pacific  coast  is  monopolized  by  the  English.  The 
committee  thinks  that  if  the  Nicaragua  Canal  were 
opened  the  Alabama  and  West  Virginia  coal  would 
have  a decided  advantage  over  English  competitors, 
not  to  mention  the  enormous  amounts  of  coal  the 
canal  company  itself  would  use.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Suez  canal  last  year  1,500,090  tons  of  coal  were 
sold.  In  competition  with  England  for  Pacific  ocean 
trade  the  Nicaragua  canal  would  give  American  com- 
merce an  advantage  of  2,700  miles,  while  besides  the 
specific  benefits,  the  committee  thinks  great  general 
benefits  will  accrue  to  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  lake  ports,  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  Ship  building 
and  the  shipping  interests  in  Newr  England  will  re- 
ceive a new  impetus.  A new  coasting  trade  will 
spring  up  and  American  tonnage  on  the  high  seas 
will  largely  increase. 

The  committee  says  that  great  trans-Atlantic 
powers  are  looking  with  covetous  eyes  toward  the 
Nicaragua  proj- 
ect and  that  for 
eign  governm’ts 
would  very 
cheerfully  and 
eagerly  embrace 
an  opportunity 
to  take  advant- 
age of  the  enter- 
prise with  unlim- 
ited capital  and 
prompt  energy, 
but  it  conceives 
it  to  be  the  patri- 
otic and  political 
privilege  of  the 
United  States  to 
complete  the  ca- 
nal. The  com 
mercial  and  na- 
val supremacy  of 
the  nation  which  might  secure  control  of  the  canal 
demands  imperatively  that  its  control  should  not  pass 
away  from  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
made  plain  that  two  fleets  would  be  required  to  block 
an  American  fleet  in  Nicaragua  where  one  would  be 
necessary  elsewhere.  As  a foothold  from  which  to 
attack  or  defend,  to  threaten  or  protect  all  the  coasts, 
islands,  and  adjacent  seas,  it  is  a more  commanding 
power  than  Gibraltar. 

Among  the  beneficial  results  foreseen  are  a more 
practical  drawing  together  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
vast  domain  of  the  world  and  a firmer  cohesion  of  the 
widely  separated 
sections  of  the 
United  States, 
added  to  a stron- 
ger  feeling  of 
n e i ghborhood 
and  community 

between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards.  The 
consummation  of  the  work,  whose  feasibility  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated,  is  asserted  to  be  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  Western  hemisphere  than 
the  Suez  canal  is  to  the  Eastern.  It  is  said  that  no 
precedent  can  be  cited  upon  which  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture of  American  commerce  when  the  gateway  of  the 


■n, 
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Inter-Oceanic  Canal  across  Nicaragua  shall  be  open 
to  it. 

All  surveys  and  examination  of  strata  requiring 
removal  have  been  completed.  The  jetty  has  been 
constructed  and  the  harbor  of  Greytown  has  been  re- 
stored so  that  vessels  of  14  feet  draft  have  an  easy 
entrance.  Extensive  wharves,  landing-places,  and 
permanent  buildings  have  been  constructed,  tempo- 
rary camps  erected,  a telegraph  line  made,  the'canal 
cleared  of  timber  for  twenty  miles,  and  a railroad 
twelve  miles  in  length  constructed  and  equipped. 
The  biggest  dredging  plant  in  America,  that  formerly 
used  at  Panama,  has  been  purchased,  and  over  a mile 
of  the  canal  has  been  dredged.  The  exclusive  fran- 
chise for  the  steam  navigation  of  the  San  Juan  river 
and  Lake  Nicaragua  and  an  extensive  plant  for  the 
Navigation  Company  have  been  acquired.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  has  acknowledged  that  the 
company  has  complied  with  the  canal  grant,  which 
provided  that  $2,000,000  must  be  expended  the  first 

year.  It  is  shown 
that  the  amount 
of  money  spent 
to  date  on  the 
enterprise  is  over 
$6,000,000.  The 
enterprise  is  en- 
dorsed by  the 
leading  business 
men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  it 
will  be  judicious- 
ly and  econom- 
ically managed 
is  assured  by  the 
character  of  the 
board  of  direct- 
ors, who,  by  the 
charter  of  the 
company,  are  ac- 
i countable  to  the 
The  Secretary  of 


government  of  the  United  States, 
the  Interior  has  the  power  to  make  public  all  the  de 
tails  of  the  corporate  management,  thus  protecting 
the  investor  against  misuse  of  his  money. 

The  Suez  Canal,  it  is  shown,  saves  only  3,600 
miles  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  against 
over  10,000  miles  saved  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal;  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ships 

passing  through, 
the  net  tonnage, 
and  the  gross 
receipts  of  the 
Suez  Canal  for 
six  separate 
years : 

Gross  Rec'ts 
(francs). 
4,345,758 
26,430,750 
36,492,620 
60,057,259 
68,983,500 
83,421,504 


Year. 

1870, 

1875, 

1880, 

1885, 

1890, 

1891, 


No. 

Ships. 

488 

1,494 

2,026 

3,624 

3,389 

4,206 


Net 

Tonnage. 

436,600 

2,009,984 

3,057,421 

6,335,752 

6,853,637 

8,699,020 


The  tonnage  tributary  now  to  the  Nicaragua 
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Canal,  and  which  would  pass  through  after  its  open- 
ing, is  over  6,000,000  tons  a year.  At  $2  per  ton,  the 
charge  made  by  the  Suez  Canal,  this  would  be  $12,- 
000,000  in  tolls.  The  cost  of  operation  and  mainten- 
ance is  placed  at  less  than  $1,000,000,  and  6,000,000 
tons  would  show  a net  income  of  $11,000,000  per  an- 
num. The  committee  is  confident  that  within  five 
years  the  income  will  be  over  $20,000,000. 

The  committee  says  it  is  no  longer  a question 
whether  the  canal  will  be  built  or  not.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  as  to  who  shall  build  it,  and  who  shall  control 
it  when  built.  It  says  it  has  been  informed  that  Eu- 
ropean syndicates  have  already  made  overtures  to  the 
canal  company,  but  the  committee  believes  the  Unit- 
ed States  cannot  afford  by  carelessness,  hesitation,  or. 
neglect  to  permit  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude 
and  of  such  far-reaching  advantage  to  pass  under  the 
control  of  any  foreign  company.  “It  therefore  be- 
hooves us,”  the  address  concludes,  “as  a nation  con- 
scious of  the  power  we  wield  and  of  the  greater  influ- 
ence we  may  exert  upon  the  destinies  of  this  conti- 
nent, to  perform  the  duties  without  delay  which  we 
deny  other  nations  the  privilege  of  assuming,  and  to 
adopt  now  the  best  means  of  securing  the  early  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  whose  advantages  we  are  willing 
to  share  with  the  world,  but  whose  control  should 
never  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  our  hands.” 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  work  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for 
November  is  a study  of  the  county  officers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  selected  from  the  Illinois  edition  of  “The 
American  Citizen”: 

County  Government. 

There  are  one  hundred  two  counties  in  Illinois. 
In  the  formation  of  a new  county  or  in  the  change  of 
boundary  lines,  no  county  can  be  reduced  in  area  to 
less  than  four  hundred  square  miles,  nor  can  the  boun- 
dary lines  be  made  to  pass  within  less  than  ten  miles 
of  the  county  seat  of  the  county  from  which  territory 
is  transferred. 

Nearly  all  the  county  officers  reside  at  the  county 
seat,  and  keep  offices  there. 

We  may  consider  the  county  judge,  county  clerk, 
circuit  clerk,  recorder  of  deeds,  state’s  attorney,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  treasurer,  sheriff,  coroner, 
surveyor,  and  county  board,  as  county  officers. 

All  of  these,  except  the  members  of  the  county 
board,  are  elected  for  a term  of  four  years.  Neither 
the  treasurer  nor  sheriff  can  serve  two  consecutive 
terms.  In  all  cases  of  their  re-election  four  years 
separate  their  terms  of  service. 

County  Board. 

The  county  board,  in  eighty  of  the  eighty- one 
counties  which  have  adopted  township  organization, 
consists  of  the 

Board  of  Supervisors. — One  supervisor  is  elected 
in  each  of  the  townships,  or  “towns,”  of  the  county, 
for  a term  of  two  years.  As  nearly  as  may  be,  one- 
half  of  the  members  of  the  board  are  elected  every 
year.  A town  having  four  thousand  inhabitants  is 
entitled  to  an  assistant  supervisor,  and  to  an  addi- 
tional assistant  for  every  additional  twenty-five  hun- 
dred inhabitants  which  is  may  gain.  The  board  of 


supervisors  has  general  supervision  of  the  business; 
affairs  of  the  county.  It  audits  claims  against  the 
county,  settles  with  the  county  officers,  revises  assess- 
ments, provides  for  the  care  of  the  poor  of  the  county, 
etc.  Besides,  the  supervisor  is  a town  officer,  and,  as 
such,  he  receives  and  pays  out  the  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  town,  except  for  road  and  bridge  pur- 
poses, prosecutes  for  penalties  forfeited  to  the  town, 
etc. 

County  Commissioners. — The  affairs  of  counties 
which  have  not  township  organization  are  managed 
by  a board  of  three  county  commissioners.  The  term 
of  office  for  the  county  commissioner  is  three  years, 
and  one  is  elected  in  a county  each  year.  The  powers 
and  duties  of  this  board  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
board  of  supervisors. 

Commissioners  of  Cook  County—  The  affairs  of 
Cook  county  are  managed  by  a board  of  commission- 
ers consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  ten  of  whom  are 
elected  from  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  five  from  towns 
outside  of  the  city.  Their  term  of  office  is  one  year. 
The  supervisors  of  towns  in  Cook  county  perform  the 
same  duties  as  supervisors  in  towns  in  other  counties 
under  township  organization,  except  that  they  are  not 
members  of  the  county  board,  and  they  do  not  exer- 
cise any  of  its  powers. 

County  Clerk. 

The  county  clerk  is  clerk  of  the  county  board  of 
his  county,  and  he  keeps  an  accurate  account  of  its 
proceedings.  He  files  and  preserves  all  bills  of  account 
acted  on  by  it.  Within  seven  days  after  the  close  of 
an  election,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  two  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county,  opens  the  returns  of  the  vote 
of  the  county  and  makes  abstracts  showing  the  num- 
ber of  votes  received  by  each  candidate.  He  issues 
certificates  of  election  to  county  officers. 

County  Judge. 

Each  of  the  counties  of  the  state  elects  a county 
judge,  or  judge  of  the  county  court,  for  a term  of  four 
years. 

Probate  Jurisdiction. — In  counties  having  a pop- 
ulation of  less  than  seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
county  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  pro- 
bate, settlements  of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  ap- 
pointment of  guardians  and  conservators  for  incom- 
petents, and  the  settlements  of  their  accounts;  in  all 
matters  relating  to  apprentices,  and  in  proceedings  for 
the  collection  of  taxes  and  assessments. 

Law  Jurisdiction.—  County  courts  have  jurisdic- 
tion concurrent  with  the  circuit  courts  in  all  that  class 
of  cases  in  which  justices  of  the  peace  have  jurisdic- 
tion, when  the  amount  claimed  or  the  value  of  the 
property  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  one  thousand 
dollars;  and  in  all  criminal  cases  in  which  the  punish- 
ment is  not  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  or  death ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace 
and  police  magistrates. 

Suits  may  be  brought  in  any  one  of  two  or  more 
courts  having  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Thus,  suits 
for  damages  through  injury  to  personal  property  may 
be  begun  in  the  justice’s  court,  in  the  county  or  the 
circuit  court,  according  choice,  when  the  amount  in 
controversy  is  two  hundred  dollars  or  less;  for,  in  this 
matter,  these  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

The  county  clerk  attends  the  sessions  of  the 
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county  court  and  makes  and  preserves  a complete  rec- 
ord of  all  its  proceedings  and  determinations. 

State’s  Attorney. 

The  state  s attorney  is  the  legal  adviser  of  all 
county  officers  and  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  his 
county,  in  all  questions  of  law  relating  to  their  official 
duties.  He  begins  and  prosecutes  all  actions  brought 
bv  any  county  officer  in  his  official  capacity,  and  de- 
fends all  actions  brought  against  his  county,  or  against 
any  county  or  state  officer,  as  such  officer,  in  his  coun- 
ty. He  assists  collectors  of  delinquent  taxes  in  ob- 
taining judgments  to  sell  real  estate  in  settlement  for 
such  delinquencies.  He  appears  to  prosecute,  in  the 
preliminary  examination  of  those  accused  of  felony 
He  begins  and  prosecutes  all  actions,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, in  any  court  of  record  in  his  county,  in  which 
the  people  of  the  state  or  county  are  concerned.  He 
prosecutes  in  all  cases  of  forfeited  bonds,  and  in  ac 
turns  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  according  to  the  state  or  to  his  county  or 
to  any  school  district,  or  to  any  road  district  in  ’his 
county,  etc. 

Circuit  Clerk. 

In  each  county  a circuit  clerk  is  elected  for  a term 
of  four  years  He  is  required  to  attend  the  sessions 
ot  the  court,  to  hie  aDd  preserve  its  papers,  to  make 
and  preserve  records  of  its  proceedings  and  determi- 
nations, and  to  issue  the  processes  of  the  court  He 
is  the  keeper  of  the  seal  of  the  court. 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 

In  having  a P°Pula«on  of  less  than  sixty 

thousand  inhabitants  the  circuit  clerk  is,  ex  officio  re- 
corder of  deeds  of  his  county,  bnt  when  the  popula- 
tion is  sixty  thousand  or  more  a recorder  is  elected 

pU^pose  of  «0PIing  into  suitable  books  all 
deeds,  mortgages,  and  other  papers  pertaining  to  the 
titles  of  lands,  when  these  documents  are  presented 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  His  term  of  office  is  four 
yGcirs.  ( 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  connty  superintendent  of  schools  has  the 
oenerai  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  his  coun- 
t-'-  1S  the  official  adviser  and  constant  assistant 
of  he  school  officers  and  teachers  of  h“coun™  Z 
he  is  expected  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  advice  and 
instruction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In 
struction.  He  labors  in  every  practicable  way  to  im 
prove  the  work  and  conditions  of  teaching  in  £s 
county;  visiting  schools,  holding  institutes,  encoura* 
mg  other  teachers’  meetings,  giving  teachers  and 
school  officers  such  directions  in  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching  and  course  of  study  as  he  deems  expedh 
, ' He  examines  teachers  and  issues  their  certifi- 
er^nf  116  1IjlsPects  aU  the  books,  accounts,  and  vouch- 
°f  every  township  treasurer  in  his  county,  and  all 
J!  es’  J?ond1s’  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
wS  ^ h°ld  officially>  and  reports  to  the  township 
trustees  any  irregularity  or  imperfection  which  he 
discovers  therein.  He  loans  the  county  fund  annor 
tions  to  the  township  treasurers  their  share  in* the 

ami^ecords'makes^  the  n<^S’  ^ee?s  the  office  accounts 
countv  board  S i?  required  settlements  with  the 

Ss?  e 

ernes  certain  controversies  arising  under  school  law, 


including  those  concerning  change  in  district  bounda- 
ries which  may  be  appealed  to  him  from  the  decision 
of  township  trustees.  With  the  approval  of  the  coun- 
ty board,  he  may  employ  such  assistant  or  assistants 
as  he  needs  for  the  full  discharge  of  his  duties. 

County  Treasurer. 

The  county  treasurer  receives  and  safely  keeDs 
the  public  moneys  of  the  county,  and  all  money  and 
funds  authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  he 
disburses  the  same  pursuant  to  law.  In  suitable 
books,  he  keeps  a regular,  just,  and  true  account  of 
all  funds  received  or  paid  by  his  office,  and  makes  full 
report  thereof  to  the  county  board  at  its  regular  meet 
ofgau  bofoks  of  account  are  free  to  the  inspection 
of  all.  The  treasurer  is,  ex-  officio,  the  county  asses- 
sor, in  counties  which  have  not  township  organiza- 
tion, and,  ex  officio,  county  collector  in  the  other 
couD  ties. 

Sheriff. 

The  sheriff  is  conservator  of  the  peace  in  his 
county.  He  suppresses  riots,  fighting,  and  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and,  for  this  purpose  he  mav 
arrest  offenders  on  view  and  cause  them  to  be’brought 
before  proper  magistrates  for  examination  and  trial 
In  his  county,  he  serves  all  writs,  warrants,  etc.,  legally 
directed  and  delivered  to  him.  To  maintain  the 
peace,  prevent  crime,  or  to  serve  any  official  paper  he 
may  call  to  his  aid,  when  necessary,  any  person  or ’the 
power  of  the  county.  The  sheriff,  eithi  in  person  or 
by  deputy,  attends  on  all  the  sessions  of  all  the  courts 
of  record  held  m his  county.  He  is  the  custodian  of 
S' In 3,urt-house,  keeper  of  the  jail,  and  he  has  charge 
of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  jail.  In  a county  not  un 

the"  county  P °rganizati0n  he  is’  e*  collector  of 

Coroner. 

HOQu1KhnIieVrer  th6re  is  f0Und  Within  the  c°unty  the 
dead  body  of  a person  who  is  supposed  to  have^ died 

from  casualty,  violence,  or  any  other  undue  means 
the  coroner  of  the  county,  as  soon  as  maybe  sum’ 

“aJury  °LSiX  “en  °f  the  oeighborhood  to  view 
the  body  and  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  death 
He  has  power  to  apprehend,  and  to  commit  to  the 
county  jail  persons  whom  he  finds  implicated  in  the 
violent  death  of  the  deceased.  In  absence  of  the  cor 
oner,  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  county  may  per 
form  his  duties  m holding  inquests.  The  coroner  is 
a conservator  of  the  peace  in  his  county,  and,  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  such,  he  has  the  same 
powers  as  the  sheriff  In  certain  cases  he  acts  for  the 
sheriff,  and  m case  of  vacancy  in  the  sheriff’s  office  he 
acts  as  sheriff  until  one  is  appointed  or  elected. 

Surveyor. 

H is  the  duty  of  the  county  surveyor,  either  by 
himself  or  his  deputy,  to  make  all  surveys  that  he  is 
called  upon  to  make  within  his  countv,  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  application  is  made.  He  iimst  make  jffl 
surveys  in  accordance  with  the  original  survevs  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  governing  surveys.  A 
copy  of  the  field  notes  of  the  original  surveys  made 
by  the  general  government  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
recorder,  and  is  subject  to  examination  at  any  rea 
sonable  time  by  any  interested  person.  A complete 
record  of  the  surveys  made  by  the  surveyor  is  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  recorder.  * 
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Song  of  the- Brook. 

By  Alfred  Tennyson. 

GIVING,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  POEM,  SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES  ON  HOW 
TO  TEACH  IT,  AND  A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

Prepared  Expressly  for  Supplementary  Reading  in  Schools, 
FROM 

PARKER’S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER. 

Copyright  1892,  by  C.  M.  Parker. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REARING. 

“Supplementary  reading  will  be  n9ed,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  its  great  advantages  fully  utilized.  Excellent  juvenile  papers 
and  magazines  are  now  published,  and  their  use  by  the  scholars 
should  be  earnestly  recommended.  Some  noted  American  or 
English  author  should  be  taken  up  each  month,  a brief  sketch  of 
his  life  given,  and  a portion  of  his  works  read  and  studied,  if  op- 
portunity allows.” — Illinois- Course  op  Study,  page  31. 

“If  a fifth  reader  is  dispensed  with,  as  some  have  advised, 
something  as  good  or  better  must  take  its  place,  such  as  supple- 
mentary reading  of  the  proper  grade,  consisting  of  good  selec- 
tions taken  from  the  best  American  and  English  authors.” — Illi- 
nois Course  op  Study,  page  4-1. 


-^SONG  OF  THE  BROOK. ^ 

BY  A LFRED  TENNYSON. 

0 

J. 

I come  from  haunts*  of  coot  and  hern*,, 

I make  a sudden*  sally 

And  sparkle*  out  among  the  fern. 

To  bicker*  down  a valley*. 

II. 

By  thirty  hills  I hurry*  down,. 

Or  slip*  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps*,  a little  town. 

And  half  a hundred  bridges. 

hi. 

Till  last  by  Philip’s  farm  I flow* 

To  join*  the  brimming*  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I go  on  forever*. 

IV. 

I chatter*  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles*, 

I bubble*  into  eddying*  bays, 

I babble*  on  the  pebbles*. 

V. 

With  many  a curve*  my  banks  I fret* 

By  many  a field  and  fallow*, 

And  many  a fairy  foreland*  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow*. 

Vi. 

I chatter,  chatter  as  I flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I go  on  forever. 


VII. 

I wind*  about,  and  in  and  out, 

With  here  a blossom*  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a lusty*  trout 
And  here  and  there  a grayling*. 

VIII. 

And  here  and  there  a foamy*  flake 
Upon  me,  as  I travel 

With  many  a silvery  waterbreak* 
Above  the  golden  gravel*. 

IX. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I go  on  forever. 

x. 

I steal*  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots*, 

I slide  by  hazel*  covers; 

I move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy*  lovers. 

XI. 

I slip,  I slide,  I gloom*,  I glance*. 
Among  my  skimming*  swallows, 

I make  the  netted*  sunbeam  dance* 
Against  my  sandy  shallows*. 

XII. 

I murmur*  under  moon  and  stars 
In  brambly*  wildernesses; 

I linger*  to  my  shingly*  bars*; 

I loiter*  round  my  cresses*; 

XIII. 

And  out  again  I curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I go  on  forever. 


'^Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection.-^- 

1.  Read  the  poem  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

2.  Why  is  this  called  the  “Song  of  the 
Brook”? 

3.  What  is  a brook?  How  does  a brook  differ 
from  a river? 

4.  What  is  represented  as  being  the  speaker 
in  this  poem?  What  is  personification? 

5.  What  picture  would  be  suitable  to  represent 
the  imagery  of  the  first  stanza? 

6.  What  picture  would  represent  the  imagery 
of  the  third  stanza? 

7.  Describe  pictures  that  would  represent  the 
imagery  of  other  stanzas. 

8.  What  animals  are  named  in  this  poem? 
Get  what  information  you  can  about  each  one  by 
referring  to  the  diclionery,  cyclopedia,  and 
zoology,  and  show  how  its  habits,  connect  it  with 
the  brook. 

9.  What  plants  are  named  in  this  poem?  Where 
do  these  plants  grow? 

10.  Could  Mr.  Tennyson  have  written  this  beau- 
tiful little  poem,  if  he  had  not  known  something 
of  the  habits  of  animals  and  plants? 
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11.  How  many  stanzas  in  this  poem?  How 
many  verses  in  each  stanza? 

12.  Which  verses  of  each  stanza  rhyme?  What 
is  rhyme? 

13.  Make  a list  of  the  words  that  rhvme  and 
tell  in  each  case  whether  the  rhyme  is  perfect  or 
imperfect,  single  or  double. 

14.  Why  are  certain  verses  of  each  stanza  in- 
dented? 

15.  How  many  syllables  in  the  first  verse  of 
each  stanza?  Which  syllables  are  accented? 

16.  Ditto,  the  second  verse  of  each  stanza? 

17.  Ditto,  the  third  verse  of  each  stanza? 

18.  Ditto,  the  fourth  verse  of  each  stanza? 

19.  Define  all  the  words  that  are  marked  with 
stars  or  give  synonyms  for  them. 

20.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  poem. 

21.  Be  prepared  to  give  the  meaning,  not  only 
of  any  word  used  in  the  poem,  but  the  full  mean- 
ing of  any  phrase  or  sentence. 

22.  Make  a list  of  the  different  things  that  the 
brook  says  it  does;  as,  “I  chatter,  I bubble,  I babble, 

I fret,  I wind,”  etc. 

23.  What  word  in  this  poem  ends  in  “en”?  Is 
the  “e”  silent  or  sounded? 

24.  What  words  in  this  poem  end  in  “el”?  Is 
the  “e”  silent  or  sounded? 

25.  Analyze  the  following  derivative  words: 
(a)  Story,  (6) foamy,  fc) silvery,  (d ) grassy,  (e)  sandy, 
(/)  brambly,  (</)  shingly. 

26.  When  was  Tennyson  made  poet  laureate  of 
England?  What  is  a poet  laureate? 

27.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. 


^.ALFRED  TENNYSON..^) 

1809—1892. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
our  times,  was  born  atSomersby,  near  Spilsby,  Eng- 
land, in  1809  or  1810.  Lippincott’s  Biographical 
Dictionary  states  that  he  was  born  in  1809,  but 
does  not  give  the  month  or  day.  The  same  is  given 
both  in  Worcester’s  and  Webster’s  Dictionaries. 
Some  works  of  reference  give  the  date  of  his  birth 
•January  12,  1810;  others  August  6,  1810.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson, 
rector  of  Somersby  and  vicar  of  Bennington  and 
Grimsby.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Fytche,  vicar  of  Louth. 

Alfred  was  the  third  of  twelve  children.  He 
received  his  early  education  from  his  father.  Of 
the  seven  brothers,  three — Frederick,  Charles,  and 
Alfred— were  poets,  and  all  three  were  educated  at 
y?T**bridge.  While  a student  at  the  University,  in 
1829,  Tennyson  gained  the  chancellor’s  medal  by  a 
poem  in  blank  verse  entitled  “Timbuctoo,”  in  which 
there  is  plainly  to  be  seen  some  impress  of  his  pe- 
culiar genius. 

At  an  early  age  Tennyson  showed  signs  of 
poetic  powers.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  going  to  church,  Charles 
handed  Alfred  a slate  and  gave  him  a subject  for 
a poem.  Upon  returning  home,  Alfred  handed 
the  slate  to  his  brother,  with  a poem  covering  both 
sides.  Charles  scanned  the  lines,  then  returned 


the  slate  with  the  encouraging  words,  “Yes,  Alfred, 
you  can  write.”  The  next  instance  was  not  so  en- 
couraging. Upon  the  death  of  his  grandmother 
the  young  poet  was  asked  to  write  an  elegy  that 
would  be  appropriate.  The  task  was  performed, 
whereupon  Alfred’s  grandfather  handed  the  boy 
ten  shillings,  saying,  “There,  that  is  the  first  money 
you  have  won  by  your  poetry,  and,  take  my  word 
for  it,  it  will  be  the  last.” 

In  1827,  with  his  brother  Charles,  he  published 
a small  volume  entitled  “Poems,  by  Two  Brothers.” 
It  was  not  well  received.  His  first  independent 
volume  appeared  in  1830,  under  the  title,  “Poems, 
Principally  Lyrical;”  but  it  did  not  meet  with  suc- 
cess. A revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  publish- 
ed in  1833,  but  met  with  very  harsh  criticism.  For 
nine  years  thereafter  the  world  heard  nothing  of 
Tennyson.  In  1842,  however,  a third  effort  was 
made  to  win  favor  by  the  publication  of  two  vol- 
umes of  poems.  The  effort  was  successful,  the 
path  to  fame  and  fortune  was  open  before  him; 
and  to  the  encouragement  he  then  received,  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  splendid  poems  we  have 
since  received  from  his  pen.  Onward  from  this 
time  the  reputation  of  the  poet  slowly  but  surelv 
extended  itself. 

In  1847  appeared  the  “Princess,”  and  in  1850, 
“In  Memoriam,”  a tribute  of  affection  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Arthur  Hallam,  the  chosen  friend  of  the 
poet  in  his  earlier  years  at  Cambridge.  On  Nov. 
21,  1850,  after  the  death  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson 
was  appointed  poet  laureate.  The  “Idyls  of  the 
King,”  published  in  1859,  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  These  poems  at  once  took  rank  as 
some  of  the  noblest  in  our  language.  In  1864 
Tennyson  published  a volume  containing  “Enoch 
Arden,  one  of  his  most  finished  and  successful 
works,  and  for  which  he  had  received  £10  a line  on 
its  original  publication  in  “Macmillan’s  Maga- 
zine.” “The  Holy  Grail”  and  other  poems  appear- 
ed in  1870;  “The  Tournament,”  in  1872.  Daring 
the  period  from  1869  to  1872,  the  second  series  of 
the  “Idyls  of  the  King”  was  published.  In  1875 
he  published  a drama  called  “Queen  Mary.”  “Bal- 
lads,” a score  of  poems,  appeared  in  i 880,  since 
which  time  the  poet  laureate  has  made  occasional 
contributions  to  the  leading  periodicals. 

It  is  said  that  Tennyson’s  style  of  writing  is 
the  most  finished  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  Blaisdell,  in  his  “English  Literature,” 
says : 

“Tennyson’s  poetry  is  pure,  tender,  ennobling. 
No  blot,  no  stain,  mars  its  beauty.  . His  verse  is 
the  most  faultless  in  our  language'  both  as  regards 
the  music  of  its  flow,  and  the  art  displayed  in  the 
choice  of  words.  As  a painter,  no  modern  poet  has 
equaled  him.  His  portraits  and  ideas  of  women 
are  the  most  delicate  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  His  language,  although  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  strong  and  pithy  Saxon  words,  is 
yet  the  very  perfection  of  all  that  is  elegant  and 
musical  in  the  art  of  versification.  The  pleasure 
which  his  poetry  gives  springs  largely  from  the 
cordial  interest  he  displays  in  the  life  and  pursuits 
of  men,  in  his  capacity  for  apprehending  their 
higher  and  more  beautiful  aspirations,  and  in  a cer- 
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tain  purity  and  strength  of  spiritual  feeling.” 

Tennyson  always  led  a very  quiet  life, 
caring  little  for  society,  but  being  greatly  beloved 
by  those  who  knew  him  well.  He  resided  much  of 
the  time  in  London,  till  1851,  when  he  married 
Emily,  daughter  of  Henry  Sellwood,  and  settled  at 
Farringford,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1869 
he  removed  to  Petersfield,  Hampshire.  He  had 
also  a residence  at  Aldworth,  Haslemere,  Surrey, 
where  he  died  Oct.  6, 1892. 


GRADED  COURSE  IN'  READING. 


Belleville,  III.,  Oct.  7,  1893. 

Friend  Parker; — I have  just  read  Commissioner  McClure’s  ex- 
cellent “Graded  Course  in  Reading”  for  district  schools  with  much 
pleasure.  Allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  the 
state  of  Michigan  for  our  inspiration  in  this  line.  We  have  “just  the 
thing”  within  our  own  borders.  It  is  also  arranged  more  in  accord- 
ance with  our  State  Course  of  Study.  About  a year  ago  the  St.  Clair 
Co.  Teachers’  Association  appointed  a committee  to  select  a list  of  the 
35  best  books  for  home  reading  for  the  pupils  of  the  district  schools  of 
our  county.  I append  their  report  in  full.  I trust  you  will  at  least 
publish  the  list  in  the  November  number  of  the  School  News,  and 
as  much  of  the  committee's  report  as  your  space  will  permit. 

Fraternally  yours,  Arthur  Oehler. 

TO  PARENTS. 

We  have  reached  a time  when  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  carefully  guard  the  reading  of  those  whom  we 
find  entrusted  to  our  care  and  protection.  Not  that 
this  has  not  long  been  the  case,  but  the  present  and 
the  future,  with  their  snares  and  pitfalls,  which  are 
increasing  with  amazing  rapidity,  are  pregnant  with 
danger. 

Let  us  be  up,  awake,  and  on  guard,  that  we  may 
keep  the  growing- up  men  and  women  pure  and  noble; 
fit  citizens  for  this  great  land  of  freedom;  fit  fathers 
and  mothers  (to  be)  of  pure  and  hallowed  hearths;  fit 
subjects  for  eternity. 

Young  folks,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  humanity, 
must  have  their  wants,  tastes,  and  passions  carefully 
but  not  tyrannically  supplied,  cultivated,  and  con- 
trolled; and  we  must  not  fall  into  the  absurd  crime  of 
trying  to  crush  what  must  be  intelligently  distributed 
among  lesser  evils.  The  race  has  not  yet  cleared  itself 
of  all  the  base  and  gross  attributes  of  its  younger  days. 
Therefore,  let  us  go  about  the  training  of  the  children 
in  a careful  and  wise  manner. 

First  of  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  devil 
finds  plenty  for  idle  hands  to  do.  Keep  people  at 
something,  if  you  wish  to  save  them,  and  remember 
“variety  is  the  spice  of  life.”  Can  this  be  done  by 
putting  good  books  in  the  hands  of  the  people?  We 
believe  it  will  come  very  near  it,  especially  in  our 
county. 

Every  one  has  certain  traits,  we  may  call  them, 
which  may  be  looked  after  and  satisfied.  For  in- 
stance, the  passion  of  novelty,  wildness,  unnatural- 
ness, and  what  not.  Each  one  of  these  many  sides  of 
human  nature  must  be  well  understood  and  met  with 
proper  food.  If  we  fail  in  this,  we  and  ours  must  pay 
the  penalty.  Nature  will  claim  her  right,  and  the  bill 
will  have  to  be  paid. 

Very  many  of  the  traits  are  easily  and  profitably 
handled  by  putting  good  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
young.  Why  is  this?  Simply  because  the  thousand 
and  one  traits  of  a human  being  are  met  with  con- 
stantly in  good  literature,  fed,  purified,  and  ennobled 
by  it. 

For  a few  cents  our  children  are  won  from  idle- 


ness, frivolity,  passion,  and  vice.  Dear  parents,  don’t 
fall  into  the  belief  that  your  children  do  not  need  a 
few  good  books,  because  you  did  not  have  access  to 
any.  Are  you  not  willing  to  give  your  dear  ones  a 
better  chance  in  life  than  you  have  had?  Besides,  is 
not  the  race  for  a living  becoming  harder  to  run  each 
generation?  And  will  not  your  children  have  a 
tougher  time  of  it  than  you  did  unless  you  give  them 
a better  show?  Besides,  don’t  you  think  it  possible 
that  a few  good  books  would  very  likely  have  opened 
your  mind’s  eye  and  have  made  you  a wiser,  more  suc- 
cessful, and,  perhaps,  better  man? 

Good  people  of  St.  Clair  county,  is  it  right  and 
wise  to  be  so  niggardly  as  to  keep  one’s  children  down 
to  mediocrity  when  for  a dollar  or  two  their  whole 
life  may  be  bettered?  But,  perhaps,  some  one  will 
say  we  promise  too  much  for  an  outlay  so  small.  Not 
so;  we  believe  that  the  reading  of  one  good  book  to 
be  of  vastly  more  benefit  to  a child  than  can  ever  be 
measured,  weighed,  or  gauged.  If  the  book  is  good, 
it  will  become  a part  of  the  child’s  mental  furniture, 
which  will  always  be  a source  of  power  for  good. 

Some.will  not  buy  a single  book  because  they  are 
very  poor.  Our  dear  brothers,  we  cannot  excuse  even 
you.  If  your  children  are  to  be  more  fortunate  in 
life,  something  must  be  done  to  give  them  a start. 
Your  more  successful  brother  has  some  generosity  and 
nobleness  in  his  soul,  and  a proper  effort  on  your  part 
will  cause  him  to  help  you.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  truth  is  the  good  book  and  good  schools  are 
not  properly  appreciated  by  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
have  these  blessings  given  them  almost  without  money 
and  without  price.  Cheap  things,  no  matter  how  ex- 
cellent they  may  be,  are  never  appreciated. 

Why  do  we  write  so  much  before  we  come  down 
to  the  point  of  giving  the  list  of  books  we  were  ap- 
pointed to  select?  It  is,  our  dear  patrons,  because 
our  souls  are  wrapped  up  in  this  matter.  We  want 
every  boy  and  girl  in  our  community  to  have  as  many 
good  books  to  read  as  he  or  she  can  possibly  get  hold 
of.  We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not 
receive  a cent  for  advertising  these  books.  Some  of 
us  remember,  as  children,  how  glad  and  fortunate  we 
should  have  been  had  we  been  furnished  with  the 
books  enumerated  below.  But  times  have  greatly 
improved  since  that  day,  and  several  of  the  best  books 
in  the  list  were  not  then  born. 

The  young  folks  of  to-day  are  extremely  fortun- 
ate. We  are  not  believers  in  the  “good  old  times.” 
The  present  are  the  best.  We  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  one  to  develop  all  the  powers  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  there  have  never  been  such 
excellent  opportunities  for  doing  it  as  now.  Pray,  do 
not  handicap  your  dear  ones,  for  who  will  forgive 
you  when  life’s  race  is  run? 

List  for  Home  Libraries. 


Pupils  able  to  read  in — 

FIRST  READER. 

PRICE . 

1.  Mother  Goose $0  60 

2.  Cats  and  Dogs 17 

SECOND  READER. 

1.  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 25 

2.  Book  of  Fables 40 

3.  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Furs 30 
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1-  Seven  Little  SisterZ.  EEADER'  *)j's  *s  an  era  of  the  Atst  importance,  as  it  determined 

2.  Four  Feet,  Two  Feet,  Ho  Feet;  boards',  $l"  35;  continent angUage’  rellglon,  laws,  and  customs  of  a 

3.  Grandfather’s  Stories". 1 07  „ ^°^.dld,t„his®ra  (^89-1763)  determine  the  race 

4.  Boys  of  other  countries . . . 97  1 a thi?  er&  determine  the  lan‘ 

■ 5.  Lodge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales 50  * m 

L Grim,  fairy  tTs™.  “ 37  * «-*- 

o ^ Little  Women-each 1 07  The  three  great  divisions  of  the  Caucasian  race 

3.  Eggleston  s Primary  History  of  the  U.  S.  . . . 60  are  the  Aryan,  Hamitic,  and  Semitic  The  first  is 

\ x § S 

7 Wonder  Book  m ervor-  T^e  early  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  were 

wonder  Book 40  representatives  of  the  Hamitic,  the  Assyrians,  He- 

tt  i m FIFTH  reader  or  history.  brews,  and  Phoenicians  of  the  Semitic,  and  the  Greeks 

1.  Unde  Toms  Cabin— cloth 43  and  Romans  of  the  Aryan.  The  following  outline  is 

o'  w Z 0ath  S Companion 1 75  a fair  representation  of  the  divisions  of  the  Aryan 

3.  Washington  and  his  Country— cloth,  $1  00  race.  By  reference  to  it,  pupils  will  see  that  the  strife 

4 Panl°n5;>‘  ‘ •;  cV  ■•••••% 75  f°r  suPremacy  was  between  the  Romanic  and  Teu- 

■i.  Paul  Bert  s First  Steps  m Scientific  Knowl-  tomc  races,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

edge gQ  Persians. 

o.  Tanglewood  Tales — boards 4o  Hindoos. 

6.  David  Copperfield 37  Grecians. 

7.  Ivanhoe  . 75  f Italians. 

8.  Parton  s Book  of  Biography 1 75  Romanic  i French- 

We  divided  the  books  into  grades,  so  that  it  would  | Spaniards. 

K-f.asy  t°[  an-v  one  to  select  the  books  adapted  to  the  [.Portuguese, 

ability  of  his  child.  Large  pupils  should  read  all  the  fWelsh. 

books  of  the  list  which  are  given  below  their  grade.  Celts  J Irish. 

. „ Jt  gr®at  d®al  of  experience  warrants  us  in  select-  ’ I Highland  Scots, 

mg  the  above  books  in  preference  to  others.  If  vou  I Britons, 

want  others  be  sure  they  are  true  and  tried.  We  are  f English 

mTntenft0ii!he  ab°Ve  number’  because  it  is  the  judg-  | Dutch.  ’ 

ment  of  the  association  that  twenty-five  of  the  best  m . I Hermans 

books  in  the  language  (taking  the  children  of  our  Teutonic -j  Swedeg 

th??S  fa  ,c®nsideration)  are  better  than  extending  * Danes. " 

the  list  and  thereby  weakening  it  -»T  . 

Hoping  the  above  list  will  be  a help  and  inspira-  l^orwegians. 

tion  to  the  growing  up  boys  and  girls  of  our  homes  Slavonic  fEoheimans- 

and  that  the  young  folks  of  the  country  districts  will  'S  1 SoIes: 

be  permRted  to  drink  deep  of  the  wisdom  and  beau-  n flRussians- 

ties  therein  contained,  we  close  our  work,  feeling  richlv  /Orally  the  continent  took  the  language  and 

repaid  for  laboring  in  so  noble  a cause.  eligion  of  the  conquering  nation. 

Respectfully  submitted,  . „ In  Illinois  today  the  Common  Law  of  England  is 

Jessie  Lynn,  "]  m *°ree  where  there  is  no  statutory  provision  to  the 

Louisa  A.  Boyakin,  ™ l mT-V  Erench  laws  and  customs  would  in  all 

Jas.  Campbell,  ^Committee.  P^r  a 1 In  ave  Prevailed  had  France  been  successful 
Ciias.  L.  Manners,  | nation  m these  conflicts. 

W.  J.  Hanson,  ’ J rri,i;D^r*ng  I?6  drst  ,few  >7ears  of  the  French  and 

....  traders,  cut  out  the  list  and  preserve  for  future  Engllsh  troops  were  poorly  managed. 

USe' When  PHt  became  prime  minister  he  supplanted  the 

tttc  the  Weab;  Eoudon  with  Abercrombie  and  pushed  the 

HISTORY— SEVENTH  YEAR.  cause  of  the  English  Colonies  to  a speedy  victory. 

O.  P.  Randle,  Principal  Hit;h  School,  Litchfield,  111.  a wna  „ ~~ 

underbid  £trtlCJeS  that  aPPear  Horn  month  to  month  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

method.  5SS  of  stu(B  ^ 1 °d  Nt°7ember’ as  oatlined  in  the  Course 

to  any  degree  of  originality.  The  desire  of  the  author  ^7’  include®  th?  countries  named  below.  The 

is  to  select  the  points  which  the  busy  teacher  of  the  ration  ff  ge10graPbj7  should  not  be  confined  to  the  lo- 
ungraded  school  needs  and  which,  in  some  cases  at  frl  t i?668  bat  should  include  important 

ieast,  he  is  unable  to  find  in  the  books  in  his  limited  studied  T?tlDg  faCtS  ab°ut  each  of  the  countries 

school  library.— The  Writer],  limited  studied.  Encourage  pupils,  while  studying  a coun- 

Anglicizing  America.— What  is  meant  bv  Ancli  K11  the  des1cnPtlve  geography  of  that  country 
a continent-  We  are  told  in  The  foL 
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. I. — G-erman  Empire. 

1.  The  German  Empire  is  a little  larger  than  the 
state  of  California.  —Butler. 

2.  The  population  of  Germany  is  nearly  as  large 
as  that  of  the  United  States. — Barnes. 

3.  The  German  Empire  is  a confederation  of 
twenty-six  states,  and  is  the  greatest  military  power 
in  the  world. — Harper. 

4.  All  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany,  except  the 
Danube,  flow  into  the  “North  Sea  or  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  latter  is  connected  with  the  Rhine  by  Ludwig’s 
Canal,  thereby  making  direct  internal  connection  be- 
tween the  North  and  Black  Seas.  On  many  of  the 
rivers  of  Germany  navigation  is  facilitated  by  laying 
a cable  the  entire  length  of  the  river.  The  steamers 
warp  the  cable  about  a revolving  drum,  and  thus  proj, 
pel  themselves  up  or  down  the  river. — Butler. 

5.  Tilling  the  soil  forms  the  occupation  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  German  people.  The  principal  crops 
are  rye  (the  grain  most  used  by  the  people),  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes;  the  vine  grows  in  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces; tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  and  beet- root  are  culti- 
vated in  many  districts. — Swinton. 

6.  Prussia  furnishes  about  half  the  zinc  used  in 
the  world. — Harper, 

7.  Germany  ranks  next  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  coal  and  iron.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  countries 
on  the  globe. — Fisher. 

8.  Fine  iron  is  cast  into  many  small  and  delicate 
forms,  and  is  known  as  Berlin  jewelry. — Mitchell. 

9.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  Germany  sur- 
passes all  other  nations. — Butler'. 

10.  The  largest  steel  works  in  the  world  are  in 
Essen,  Prussia. — Butler. 

11.  Beets,  for  making  sugar,  are  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Central  Europe — Germany  being  foremost  in 
beet-root  sugar. — Fisher. 

12.  In  the  sand  along  the  Baltic  is  found  a beau- 
tiful yellow  substance  called  amber. — Niles. 

13.  Breslau  is  the  greatest  wool-market  in  Europe. 
Swinton's  Grammar  /School  Geography . 

14.  Forestry  receives  great  attention  in  Germany, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  the  government.  As  trees 
are  cut  for  timber,  new  ones  are  planted  in  their 
places. — Barnes. 

15.  Berlin,  the  capital,  is  in  size  the  third  city  of 
Europe.  It  is  noted  for  its  university,  scientific 
schools,  and  museums  of  art. — Butler. 

II. — Netherlands  or  Holland. 

1.  The  area  of  the  Netherlands  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. — Butler. 

2.  Holland  is  a low  country,  crossed  in  all  direc- 
tions by  canals,  and  protected  from  the  sea  by  dikes. 
The  colonial  possessions  of  Holland  are  more  impor- 
tant than  those  of  any  other  country,  except  Great 
Britain . — Fisher. 

3.  Holland  has  extensive  colonial  possessions,  the 
population  of  which  is  six  times  that  of  the  mother 
country. — Swinton. 

4.  The  highest  land  is  less  than  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea- level,  while  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 


area  lies  below  it,  having  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea 
by  an  extensive  system  of  dikes  and  embankments. 
The  dikes,  or  polders,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  of  engineering  skill  in  the  world.  In  many 
places  the  reclaimed  land  is  sixteen  feet  below  sea- 
level. — Butler. 

5.  Water  is  removed  from  the  canals  by  means  of 
pumps.  When  the  canals  are  frozen  over,  skating  is 
enjoyed  by  old  and  young  of  both  sexes.  Portions  of 
the  land  were  long  ago  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea.  Remains  of  forests  may  be  seen  under 
the  water,  and  ancient  roads  and  traces  of  villages 
are  found  under  the  swamps. — Barnes. 

6.  The  farmers’  wives  skate  to  market  with  but- 
ter and  eggs  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  even  the 
children  often  skate  to  school. — Swinton. 

7.  Windmills,  with  broad  sails,  are  seen  in  ail 
directions.  Some  are  grinding  grain,  but  most  of 
them  are  pumping  water  out  of  the  lowlands. — Niles. 

8.  Owing  to  the  moistness  of  the  climate,  which 
keeps  the  grass  fresh  and  sweet  for  grazing,  the  mak- 
ing of  dairy  products  is  a leading  pursuit,  and  great 
quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  are  exported. 

Swinton. 

9.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  towns  are 
paved  with  cut  stone,  and  are  thoroughly  washed 
every  day. — Butler. 

10.  Amsterdam,  the  metropolis,  is  noted  for  its 
commerce,  banking,  and  diamond  cutting.  Like 
Venice,  its  houses  are  built  on  piles  driven  into  the 
sand,  and  many  of  its  streets  are  canals.— Barnes. 

III.  — Belgium. 

1.  Belgium  is  one  of  the  smallest  kingdoms  in 
Europe.  Dakota  would  make  a dozen  such  countries, 
with  land  to  spare.  No  other  country  in  Europe'  is  so 
thickly  settled,  and  so  crowded  with  houses. — Niles. 

2.  Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated  coun- 
try of  Europe,  and  contains  an  average  of  461  people 
to  every  square  mile. — Butler. 

3.  They  have  some  of  the  largest  iron  works  in 
the  world,  and  they  manufacture  the  finest  carpets 
and  lace.  Belgium  has  nine  hundred  schools,  where 
lace-making  is  taught.  Some  of  the  finest  laces  sell 
for  $350  a yard. — Niles. 

4.  The  flax- fibre  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brus- 
sels lace  costs  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  a pound, 
and  a yard  of  the  cloth  is  worth  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  dollars.  The  lace-spinners  work  in  darkened 
rooms  which  have  a uniform  temperature  and  mois- 
ture.— Butler. 

5.  Antwerp  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  strong- 
ly fortified  cities  in  Europe,  being  encompassed  by 
twelve  miles  of  ramparts.  It  is  noted  for  its  exten- 
sive docks,  its  beautiful  streets,  and  its  great  cathe- 
dral.— Butler. 

6.  Ten  miles  south  of  Brussels  is  the  famous  bat- 
tle-field of  Waterloo. — Mitchell. 

IV.  — France. 

1.  France  is  a republic  and  one  of  the  great 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  north  are  fields  of  grain, 
flax,  and  sugar-beets.  Middle  France  has  thousands 
of  vineyards.  In  the  south  are  olive  and  mulberry 
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groves,  and  tig  orchards.  Great  quantities  of  sugar 
are  made  from  the  beet.  The  berries  of  the  olive  tree 
are  pressed  for  their  oil,  or  pickled  for  export.  The 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  furnish  food  for  the  silk- 
worm. Chestnut  trees  are  common  in  the  forests,  and 
many  poor  children  are  glad  to  get  roasted  chestnuts 
for  food. — Niles. 

2.  In  area  France  is  somewhat  larger  than  Cali- 
fornia, but  not  so  large  as  Texas.— Hinton. 

3.  The  vineyards  cover  about  5,000,000  acres. 

Swinton. 

4.  Mt.  Blanc  has  about  forty  glaciers  Ahn™ 
the  height  of  8,000  feet  it  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow. — Barnes. 

i wuThe  Siik  factories  °f  Lyons  employ  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons.  —Niles.  1 J 

6.  Paris,  the  capital,  is  the  center  of  wealth  art 
science,  and  fashion.  It  is,  next  to  London,  the  larg’ 

hrLd  t?6  W°rld'  Conspicuous  in  Paris,  are  its 
broad  streets,  avenues,  and  boulevards;  its  palaces 
parks  fountains,  and  statues;  its  celebrated  churches 
Seine  ^ bmldmgs-  The  city  is  on  both  sides  of  the 

c,reari;evr’.fr°SS  whlch  there  are  more  than  twenty 
splendid  bridges. — Barnes. 

V.— Switzerland. 

1.  Switzerland  is  a country  of  maiestic  snow- 
capped mountains,  beautiful  waterfalls,  wonderful 
gaciers,  and  picturesque  landscades  and  lakes  — 
a*°g£tber  the  sablimest  scenery  in  Europe. 

, , Itlls  mountainous  country  does  not  nro 

duce  enough  food  for  home  consumption.— Swinton. 

. Switzerland  is  chiefly  a grazing  country  and 
nowhere  are  better  butter  and  cheese  mad e.-Si 

ing  i„  work  at  watch-mak- 

SWitzerSl-SLr"CheS“nd  jeWe'ry  are  made  m 

of  Marylanfk— B*rf/e^itZerIaIld  ‘S  aboat  «>“*>  «>at 
6.  Nearly  all  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  berom- 

inf?wdnallH  smaIler-  This  is  caused  by  the  wear- 
ng  away  and  consequent  lowering  of  the  beds  of  the 

KK’ea"bd  Xl  th<i  »'  V in  the  bal  o? 

thus  disappeared!— Earnest Veml  ancient  lakes  have 

ciai  JnJSeiikef  °f  Switzerland>  Lke  all  lakes  of  fis- 
cal origin,  are  long,  narrow,  and  very  deen  Thev 

Zet°£Zrr  in,  ia 

with8sJw  "wS?0f  the  Alps  are  aiteays  covered 

longer  dins’  u,  th^f68  a,mass  of  snow  that  can  no 
mger  cling  to  the  steep  slope  breaks  away  and  set 

SUehafcmng  — ^ 

melted  ta  ' W 
rivers,  lower  down  The^  ’ie!  Sl°Wly  move>  like 
ciers,  and  may  be^^ 

watlr"  ^o  "ro?  ??  *?e  ™ 

• bome  ot  the  iargest  rivers  in  Europe,  as 
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the  Danube,  the  Bhine,  and  the  Rhone,  have  their 
sources  m the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.— Swinton. 

It  iJ  -Sthe  ™osti  characteristic  of  Swiss  towns. 

It  is  situated  m a bend  of  the  Aar  River,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  several  fine  stone  bridges.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  lined  with  arcades  of  hewn  stone 
Among  the  buildings  of  interest  is  the  old  granary 
which  until  recently  was  stored  with  grain  as  a pre- 

cauti0nm  case  of  famine.  The  namfBernaSasPdree 

rived  from  a word  meaning  bear.  The  city’s  coat  of 
arms  contains  the  figure  of  a bear,  and  a den  of  bears 
is  supported  by  the  state. — Butler. 

VI. — Italy. 

flrar1,!taJ  is  ^lebrated  for  its  mild  winters  and 
clear  sky,  its  mountains  and  lake  scenery,  its  volca- 
noes and  ancient  ruins. — Monteith. 

T In  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk 
Italy  is  second  to  China  only. — Butler. 

3.  Italy  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Pennsylvania. 

Butler. 

try  —Nile?  Sulphur  than  ony  other  coun- 

Millions  of  bushels  of  chestnuts  are  raised,  and 
food  — A^5r°Und  mt°  fl°Ur’  WhiCh  iS  muCh  used  for 

tile  in  the6  plam  0fx>the  P°  iS  Said  t0  be  the  most  for- 
tile  in  the  world. — BaTnes. 


7.  The  valley  of  the  Po,  formerly  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  has  been  filled  in  with  sediment  brought  down  by 
the  Alpine  streams.  At  the  present  time  the  coast  is 
extending  seaward  at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  feet 
per  year  In  many  places  the  bed  of  the  Idige  is 
higher  than  the  plain  through  which  it  flows  The 

SS  °mbardy  b6  m°Wed  Six  times  a 

con  tai  n s^fnin^th^61^66  f the  P°pe’  called  the  Vatican, 
contains  four  thousand  rooms. Niles. 

9.  Rome-  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Roman  Em- 
Fhl  ’ iSj  Oext  to  Jerusalem,  the  most  celebrated  city  in 
the  world.  It  was  once  the  “mistress  of  the  world  ” 

of  vvhieh  » n°ind  <Vhlfyforits  ruins’ the  most  famous 
of  which  are  the  Coliseum  and  the  Roman  Forum. 

Its  celebrated  cathedral,  St.  Peters,  is  the  largest 

70(Tvea!?  4hepworld-  Rome  was  founded  more  than 
/UO  je^s  B.  C.,  and  was  in  the  height  of  its  power  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  .—Monteith. 

VII. — Russia. 

P Rbe  Russian  Empire  is  the  largest  in  extent  in 
the  worid,  comprising  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
land  surface. — Warren.  enure 

Black  Sea rfnHURntltieS  ° ,f  wheat  are  raised  near  the 
-DiacK  Sea,  and  Russia  ranks  next  to  the  United  States 
in  its  exports  of  this  grain. -IVVfe.  eS 

China'  Gl6at  quantities  of  tea  are  imported  from 
carnets  over  bi°Ught  by  do^Trains  and  caravans  of 
miles1— lS.Pl  S and  mountains>  thousands  of 

4.  Tea  is  the  national  drink  of  the  Russians. 

Swinton. 

..  ui  grfin  most  extensively  used  is  rye,  and 
e black  bread  made  of  it  is  the  common  food  of  the 
peasantry. — Swinton. 
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8.  Wheat  is  exported  to  England  in  immense  quan- 
tities.— Barnes. 

9.  Most  of  the  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  fairs, 
and  more  than  a hundred  thousand  merchants  gather 
every  year  at  the  fair  of  Lower  Novgorod. — Butler. 

10.  The  only  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
Russia  can  successfully  compete  with  other  countries 
are  iron,  leather,  soap,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  tar. — 
Swinton. 

11.  Lower  Novgorod  is  the  seat  of  the  largest  an- 
nual fair  in  the  world.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many 
as  200,000  merchants,  and  more  than  $10,000,000 
are  yearly  exchanged. — Barnes. 

VIII. — spain  and  Portugal. 

1.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Spain  was  the  great- 
est nation  in  Europe;  but  owing  to  the  effect  of  a 
long  period  of  bad  government,  it  has  sunk  to  the 
position  of  a second-rate  power,  and  it  is  neither  pro- 
gressive nor  highly  civilized. — Swinton. 

2.  Spain  and  Portugal  correspond,  in  latitude, 
with  Missouri  and  Iowa;  and  in  area,  with  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota. — Monteith. 

3.  Spain  is  rich  in  metals,  particularly  in  iron, 
lead,  and  quicksilver,  of  which  latter  it  contains  one 
of  the  richest  mines  in  the  world. — Swinton. 

4.  The  quicksilver  mines  are  situated  at  Alma- 
den.  They  have  been  worked  nearly  a thousand 
years.  The  metal  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  heat- 
ing the  latter  in  closed  retorts.  The  quicksilver  va- 
porizes and  escapes  into  a cold  chamber,  where  it 
condenses  and  is  collected. — Butler. 

5.  The  cork-tree  grows  in  Spain.  The  merino 
sheep  is  raised  for  its  valuable  wool.  The  mulberry 
is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  support  of  the  silk- 
worm.— Barnes. 

6.  No  other  country  has  so  many  goats  as  Spain. 

Niles. 

7.  More  silk  is  produced  in  Spain  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  except  Italy. — Swinton. 

8.  Madrid  contains  the  grandest  picture  gallery 
in  the  world. — Swinton. 

9.  The  Royal  Museum  in  Madrid  contains  2,000 
pictures — among  them  the  choicest  works  of  Murillo. 
It  is  the  largest  collection  of  paintings  in  the  world. 

Butler. 

10.  Among  the  mineral  deposits  of  Portugal  is 
the  stone  used  in  lithographic  printing. 

11.  The  single  article  of  wine  constitutes  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  Portuguese  exports  to 
all  countries. — Swinton. 

12.  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1755,  and  60,000  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  -—Barnes. 

IX. — Greece. 

1.  Greece  is  about  half  the  size  of  Pennsylvania. 

Butler. 

2.  Ancient  Greece  had  great  poets,  historians, 
orators,  artists,  and  warriors.  It  is  now  far  behind 
other  countries  of  Europe. — Niles. 

3.  The  Greeks  are  skillful  sailors,  and  carry  on 
most  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant. — Warren. 

4.  The  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Med- 
iterranean and  Black  Seas  is  carried  on  under  the 
Greek  Flag. — Butler. 

5.  Raw  silks,  honey,  and  currants  are  the  princi- 
pal exports  from  Greece. — Niles. 


6.  The  “currants”  of  Greece  are  small,  dried 
grapes.  The  word  is  derived  from  Corinth,  where 
they  were  formerly  grown. — Butler. 

7.  Bees  are  abundant;  and  honey  one  of  the  staple 
products. — Mitchell. 

X — The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

1.  The  proper  official  title  of  Austria  is  “The 
Austro- Hungarian  Empire. ’ ’ — Harper. 

2.  The  emperor  of  Austria  is  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary.— Barnes. 

3.  Its  area  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Texas. 

Butler. 

4.  The  treeless  plain  of  Hungary  is  one  of  the 
chief  wheat-producing  regions  in  the  world.—  Butler. 

5.  The  number  of  languages  and  dialects  spoken 
in  Austria  exceeds  twenty,  but  German  and  Hunga- 
rian are  the  official  languages. — Swinton. 

6.  Austria’s  salt-mines  are  the  richest  in  the 
world.  In  some  of  the  large,  under  ground  chambers, 
formed  by  removing  the  salt,  the  miners  have  made 
a chapel,  with  pillars,  arches,  figures  of  saints,  pulpit, 
and  priests,  all  cut  out  of  rock  salt.  The  miners  at- 
tend service  here  once  a year. — Niles. 

7.  The  salt-mine  near  Wieliczka  is  famous  as  the 
largest  in  the  world. — Butler. 

8.  Of  rock-salt,  there  is  a bed  several  hundred 
miles  in  length  in  Gallicia,  of  which  only  a small  por- 
tion is  worked  at  a gigantic  mine  named  Wieliczka, 
near  Cracow. — Swinton. 

9.  The  quicksilver  mines  are  among  the  most 
productive  in  the  world. — Butler. 

10.  The  Imperial  Hof  burg  or  royal  palace  of  Vi- 
enna contains  509,000  volumes.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  libraries  in  the  world.  In  the  museum  and 
treasury  are  the  largest  collections  of  rare  jewels  and 
plate  in  Europe. 

XI. — Turkey. 

1.  Turkey  in  Europe  is  smaller  than  Kansas.  The 
Turkish  Empire  includes  Turkey  in  Europe,  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Tripoli  in  Africa,  and  the  west- 
ern side  of  Arabia. 

2.  Though  possessed  of  unsurpassed  natural  ad- 
vantages for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  other  indus- 
tries, an  oppressive  government  has  made  Turkey  the 
lowest  of  European  countries  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion.— Harper. 

3.  The  most  important  domestic  animals  are  the 
sheep  and  cashmere  goat.  The  hair  of  the  latter  con- 
stitutes the  famous  cashmere  wool.  The  skin  is  paade 
into  Turkey  morocco.— Butler. 

4.  Armed  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  pass  thro’ 
the  Bosphorus. — Butler. 

5.  The  people  of  one  of  the  provinces  cultivate 
large  fields  of  roses,  from  which  a delicious  perfume, 
called  attar  of  roses,  is  made.  It  takes  one  hundred 
forty  thousand  roses  to  make  an  ounce  of  perfume. 

Niles. 

6.  From  a distance  Constantinople  looks  very 
bright  and  gay,  with  its  many  mosques  and  other 
buildings  in  the  oriental  style;  but  its  streets  are  nar- 
row and  unpaved,  and  are  not  lighted  at  night. 

Swinton . 
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ORAL  GEOGRAPHY.— SEAT  WORK. 

Place  a number  of  diagrams  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  north  board: 


2 

5 

4 

3 

l 

7 

8 

9 

6I 

B 

9 

7 

5 

6 

1 

3 

4 

2 

8 

D 

E 

'36 

8 6 7 

1 1 1 

1— 

5 8 9 

9 3 2 

Have  pupils  write  complete  statements  in  answer 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  direction  is  2 from  1? 

2.  What  direction  is  3 from  1? 

3.  What  direction  is  4 from  1?- 

4.  What  direction  is  5 from  1? 

5.  What  direction  is  6 from  1? 

6.  What  direction  is  7 from  1? 

7.  What  direction  is  8 from  1? 

8.  What  direction  is  9 from  1? 

Have^  pupils  answer  above  questions  about  dia- 
T.  Sfme  ‘Bastions  t0  diagrams 

, 0,  p,  and  ‘E.  At  the  recitation,  answers 

may  be  read  and  errors  noted,  or  written  work  mav 
be  exchanged  and  mistakes  checked. 

It  will  be  observed  that  answering  above  ques- 
tions will  require  the  writing  of  forty  sentences,  each 
one  of  which  is  the  expression  of  a fact  that  must  be 
ascertained  by  careful  observation.  The  above  mav 
be  used  for  a rapid  oral  drill  in  close  observation  and 
accurate  expression.  If  you  have  a class  of  inatten- 
tive pupils,  even  of  the  advanced  division,  spend  one 
minute  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation  on  above 
questions,  passing  them  rapidly  and  promiscuously 
from  one  pupil  to  another.  Such  exercises,  if  prop- 
erly used,  will  aid  in  training  the  attention  of  inat- 
tentive pupils. 


READING.— PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

, . , ^per  a few  days  at  school,  begin  to  train  the 

Se1!  ?,lstlnguish  sounds,  and  to  obferve  that  words 
are  usually  made  up  of  two  or  more  sounds  This 

pr0n,0uncing  the  word  sl™ly  and  more 
s owly  that  is,  prolonging  each  sound  until  the  word 
is  separated  into  its  elements.”— Course  of  Study. 

From  the  words  taught,  select  those  which  are 
purely  phonetic,  beginning  with  words  containing 

tmn  wTn  ’ arrange  them  iQ  classes-  those  com 
togethi  °r  m°re  Common  elements  being  grouped 


4. 


at, 

at. 

11. 

an,  an. 

21. 

en,  men. 

— at, 

, bat. 

12. 

— an. 

, can. 

22. 

— en 

, pen. 

— at, 

cat. 

13. 

— an, 

, fan. 

23. 

— en, 

, ten. 

— at, 

fat. 

14. 

—an, 

man. 

24. 

in,  in. 

— at, 

hat. 

15. 

— an, 

pan. 

25. 

—in, 

bin. 

— at, 

mat. 

16. 

— an, 

ran. 

26. 

— in, 

din. 

— at, 

pat. 

17. 

— an, 

tan. 

27. 

— in, 

fin. 

— at, 

rat. 

18. 

— an, 

van. 

28. 

— in, 

kin. 

— at, 

sat. 

19. 

— en, 

den. 

29. 

— in, 

pin. 

— at, 

vat. 

20. 

— en, 

hen. 

30. 

—in, 

sin. 

Arrange  words  as  in  the  first  columns  above,  and 
have  pupils  form  words  by  adding  initial  letters.  Af- 
terward use  the  words  formed  for  phonic  drill. 

THE  TARDY  SCHOLAR. 

Air:  Hebrew  Children. 

Where  now  is  the  tardy  scholar? 

Where  now  is  the  tardy  scholar? 

Where  now  is  the  tardy  scholar? 

Poking  along  on  his  way  to  school. 

CHORUS, 

By  and  by  no  man  will  need  him, 

By  and  by  no  woman  heed  him, 

By  and  by  will  the  poor-house  feed  him; 

Every  one  will  call  him  fool. 

Hair  uncombed  and  hands  all  grimy, 

Face  unwashed  and  feet  all  slimy, 

He  makes  me  sick  as  he  goes  by  me; 

Poking  along  on  his  way  to  school. 

Hefil  pass  through  life  like  a bogus  dollar; 

He’ll  stand  the  storm  like  a paper  collar; 

There’s  no  place  for  a tardy  scholar 
In  life's  stern,  life’s  busy  school. 

Country  Schools. 

MAGIC  SQUARE  OF  ARCHIMEDES. 

The  foilwing  is  the  Magic  Square  of  Archimedes: 


22 

21 

13 

5 

46 

38 

30 

31 

23 

15 

14 

6 

47 

39 

40 

32 

24 

16 

8 

7 

48 

49 

41 

33 

25 

17 

9 

1 

2 

43 

42 

34 

26 

18 

10 

11 

3 

44 

36 

35 

27 

19 

20 

12 

4 

45 

37 

29 

28 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  contains  all  numbers 
from  1 to  49  inclusive,  and  that  no  number  is  repeat- 
ed. Write  the  numbers  as  arranged  here  on  a card. 
Some  afternoon  when  a bright,  but  mischievous  boy 
is  almost  “spoiling”  for  want  of  something  to  do,  hand 
him  the  card  and  let  him  find  the  sum  of  the  number’s 
in  each  colum,  also  the  sum  of  each  line,  and  compare 
the  different  sums.  F 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PENMANSHIP. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Cayins,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Spelling  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and  H E Kanaga  President 

of  the  Bloomington  Rapid  Business  Writers’  Club.  NAGA)  ^resident 

ahlCh  5e^mes  t0,the  leaner  a permanent  possession,  is  usually  made  so  by  means  of  freauent 
reviews  Some  of  the  important  facts  of  this  subject  may  be  reviewed  by  answering  the  following  questions- 
frpp  Wh ^ ^ y.ou  say  of  the  importance  of  good  movement?  How  are  the  muscles  of  the  arm  trained  to  a 

How  SldtheS  S0h^enHa  D06S  Writing  d6pend  in  any  degree  on  habit?  How  are  habits  formed? 
How  should  the  pen  be  held?  Have  you  made  correct  position  and  pen-holding  habitual?  Do  vou  do  enough 
of  earnest  practice  to  change  permanently  your  faulty  habits  to  more  correct  ones?  g 

one^Tf ' [y  are  -T  n0t  confirming  a faulty  habit,  rather  than  supplanting  it  with  a good 
nfT  h ld  step  you[  inky  sanctum,  could  we  not  find  you  fast  in  the  clutches  of  some  of  the  old 
^ fhf  ifv  gu°Ver^n  vhe  "lght  arm’  dragging  the  wrist  on  the  paper,  lifting  the  muscle  of  the  fore -arm 
desk’  rolling  the  hand  over  to  the  right,  laboring  along  with  a stingy  movement  which  scarcely  has 
raveled^ro^a^/^vpn^11  0rdmary  capita1’  moving  so  slowly  that  the  lines  produced  are  as  kinky  as  th/yarn 
1 ffc  yea”/ock’  or  working  away  vigorously  yet  carelessly  with  the  assumption  that  the  hand 
will  finally  execute  good  forms  regardless  of  any  direction  from  the  brain? 

If  we  fail  to  catch  you  on  any  of  the  above  points,  you  are  probably  doing  good  work  and  should  he 
encouraged  to  press  on.  But  before  prosecuting  the  work  further,  ponder  the  nec^sSty  oT  having 

Scope  and  Power  in  Movement. 

Every  student  of  writing  should  acquire,  at  least  to  some  extent,  a reserved  force-  i e extend  the  scone 
of  his  movement  beyond  that  of  standard  capitals.  It  is  the  reserved  force  which  Wes  to  tfe  nal  of  fr?e 
writing  the  appearance  of  having  been  struck  off  with  ease.  Strong  and  gracefiTwdlLV ^neveVcomes  from 

the  penman  whose  movement  is  ever  on  the  strain.  The  words  of  Prof.  Scarborough  on  this  important  idea 
can  scarcely  be  improved  upon,  hence  we  give  them  verbatim : g on  tins  important  idea 

• tUdent  of  writing  who  is  compelled  to  exert  every  muscle  in  his  arm,  fingers,  and  body  in  execut 

and  requ^re^^is  ^m^s^ciwe  of^^  Plty'  * A letter  wMch  appears  to  have  exhaufted  all  the  writer’s  force 
SftremeD  18  a very  Rooking  affair  and  carries  about  as  much  life 
IrtP  P^i!  Adwf  Pa  order  t0  carry  enthusiasm  and  excite  admiration,  a letter  must  seem  to  have  been 
H;^d  . ®a®dy‘  A ^®.tter  of  tedlous  and  mechanical  appearance  makes  you  about  as  weary,  looking  at  it  as  it 
t e person  while  executing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  writing  seems  to  have  been  dashed  off  with  ease 

Ihave'^eenwriPnTXich  ^ilfeTJh^1111^*1011  Vi  electrical  as  the  impulse  of  genius  which  has  caused  it! 
and  catch  thT™gf  h h ? ! through  my  whole  system,  and  I felt  as  though  I could  take  up  my  pen 

andcatch  the  very  force  and  regularity  of  motion  which  its  author  used  in  executing  it.  Force  love  and 
freedom  are  the  essence  of  a penman’s  success.”  8 ’ ana 

ovalCaMd?hlVLp,W  o”8  8001,6  a°d  P°W6r  movement  is  a long-continued  practice  on  the  oval,  the  running 


f!an,y^  “T.aI  to  n count  of  sic  and  alternate  it  with  the  capital  O to  a count  of  two.  Writing  is  essen 
come  back  toTt  r°P  r6SUUS  “ hablt'  If  you  leaye  tUs  SroaP  before  getting  good  results,  be  sure  to 
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,,.Mo^e  ™ovement!  The  running  oval  is  a good  exercise  for  movement  practice;  for  as  iSTasbv  savs  of 
p mg  teeth,  “one  gets  a great  deal  of  experience  in  a very  short  time.”  Be  a good  critic  of  your  work  since 
L; 'f%Sy  t0  g‘ l"*?*  whUe  practicing  the  running  oval.  Do  not  “string  it  out" too muS  ^ make  2 
; .s  our  or  downward  strokes  in  each  oval.  Do  not  give  it  too  much  slant.  Remember  that  at  each 

letterUtlonne°thinff  to  attai^  °’  hTC®  the  accuracy  of  your  practice  may  be  tested  by  the  standard  of  that 
control.  ° 1 tfc  speed;  -make  from  60  to  70  letters  per  minute.  The  next  thing  is  to  acquire 


Employ  a free  lateral  movement  as  in  the  exercises  of  last  month.  Observe  closely  the  shape  of  the 
letters.  In  general,  not  less  than  one  hour’s  practice  should  be  given  to  such  exercises,  and  of  that  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  at  any  one  time;  this  calls  for  thorough  and  frequent  reviews. 


left  ouT  o f^the^lnh  alle  t “w!;!  t^s,grouP  is  usually  discouraging,  but  we  cannot  leave  it  out,  for  it  was  not 
shnniri  ho  oeif  • Tket'  to  a count  of  one,  two,  or  to  quick  “march”  music.  The  upward  stroke 

up Sight ‘cu^anaSgh.  Ces”  ‘h<i  "nd  * ““  the  Same  m0Tement' 


T,  TPe  firs!i  sfcrokes  of  n should  be  full  left  curves,  and  the  oval  should  be  closed  neatlv  at  the  ton 
The  ?fsPa  combination^f  °a  andt  and  °f  SmaU  ° are.<iai!e  different,  yet  the  tendency  is  to  make  them  alike! 
slightly  at  th^top  ’ d appr°pna  e y comes  next  These  stem  letters  ma7  be  shaded 


dashed  “d  done  with  good  movement,  words  may  now  be 

It  not,  tweSy  or  ?we?^  wi  suffice  SP  y°U  Write  thirt?  of  these  words  P“  -taatot 

/ ^ N ^ d / N ^ o 
x ^ N (N  ^ 

be  acquired  iZTJt  wSgTeS, 
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simpler  in  their  construction  than  letters,  ancl  are  fewer  in  number,  hence  they  may  be  taught  to  nrimarv 
pupils  even  more  successfully  than  can  letters.  Each  of  the  figures  may  be  made  to  some  cofnt,  and  coTnZ 
mg  facilitates  class  work  By  practice  you  will  readily  observe  that  1 and  0 may  be  made  to  a count  of  one  - 
9’ b;  and  / to  a count  of  twoi  8,  3.  and  5 to  a count  of  three.  On  a test  of  the  speed,  one  hundred  each 
^rfS  figures,  or  seventy -five  of  the  others,  can  be  made  in  a minute.  In  such  tests  the  counting 
should  be  discontinued,  8uch  work  is  quite  interesting  and  beneficial  to  pupils,  but  too  much  of  it  leads  to 

tZfiF^arm  nwvemmt^  Wnt“g  letterS’  ^ reSUltS  t0  be  attained  are  g°od  f<>rm  and  rapid  execution  with 
Note.— If  you  are  making  a systematic  study  of  the  form  of  the  letters,  as  was  suggested  in  the  Octo- 
and  ^'he  bfi mires11  IE  NEW&’  W°rk  thlS  month  <>n  the  Fifth  grouP>  as  outlined  in  the  manual  and  guide,  p.  44, 


ARITHMETIC— FOURTH  YEAR. 

Long  division  is  to  be  taught  this  month.  Of 
the  fundamental  processes  this  is  generally  the  most 
difficult  for  pupils  to  understand,  many  pupils  becom- 
ing discouraged  and  forming  a dislike  for  the  study 
of  arithmetic  while  trying  to  master  long  division. 
If  multiplication  has  been  well  taught,  long  division 
may  be  made  very  easy.  Take  the  following  problem 
as  an  illustration: 

27  )665229 ( 

First  have  pupils  prepare  a table  of  products 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  divisor  by  each  of  the 
nine  digits,  thus: 

27x1=  27. 

27x2=  54. 

27x3=  81. 

27x4=108. 

27x5=135. 

27x6=162. 

27x7=189. 

27x8=216. 

27x9=243. 

Then  write  the  dividend  with  the  divisor  at  the 
left.  By  comparing  the  products  in  the  table  with 
each  partial  dividend  the  pupil  sees  immediately  what 
to  write  for  the  quotient  figure. 

27  )665226(  24638 
54 

125 

108 

172 

162 

102 

81 

216 

216 

The  multiplications  are  already  made,  so  that  no 
time  is  lost,  and  the  time  spent  in  preparing  the  table 
gives  the  pupils  a review  in  multiplication.  Whether 
the  divisor  is  small  or  large  it  will  be  found  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  prepare  the  table  of  products  before  be- 
ginning to  divide, and  to  continue  this  until  long  divi- 
sion is  thoroughly  understood. 


GEOGRAPHY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

I. — Climate. 

The  climate  of  a region  is  the  general  condition! 
of  its  atmosphere  in  regard  to  heat,  moisture,  and 
motion. 

General  Law.— The  heat  is  greatest  near  the 
Equator  and  diminishes  gradually  toward  the  Poles. 
The  climate  of  a place  depends  in  general  on  its  lati- 
tude, but  this  general  law  is  greatly  modified  by  other 
conditions. 

First  Modification.- -The  altitude  of  a place  af- 
fects its  temperature.  High  mountains  even  near  the 
Equator  have  a cool  or  cold  climate.  The  lower  and 
denser  strata  of  the  atmosphere  absorb  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  sun’s  heat,  and  are  therefore  the  warm- 
est. For  every  300  feet  of  perpendicular  ascent  there 
is  a decrease  of  one  degree  in  the  temperature.  At 
the  Equator  the  snow  line  is  reached  at  about  16,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Why  are  the  cities  of 
the  western  coast  of  South  America  and  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Mexico  situated  in  the  mountains  instead 
of  on  the  coast? 

Second  Modification. — The  prevailing  winds  at  a 
given  place  modify  the  climate  of  that  place.  Cur- 
rents of  air  flowing  from  the  equatorial  region  are 
hot;  from  the  polar  region  are  cold.  What  causes  the 
difference  of  climate  of  the  British  Isles  and  Lab- 
rador? 

Third  Modification— 1.  The  climate  of  a place 
is  modified  by  its  nearness  to  or  remoteness  from  the 
sea.  The  heat  absorbed  into  the  land  is  not  taken  in 
to  a great  depth,  and  is  readily  given  off.  The  heat 
absorbed  into  the  water  is  taken  to  a great  depth  and 
is  given  off  slowly.  The  ocean  is  thus  a great  store- 
house of  heat.  In  summer  the  air  over  the  ocean  is 
cooler  than  that  over  the  land,  because  the  ocean  ra- 
diates its  heat  more  slowly  than  the  land.  In  winter 
the  air  over  the  ocean  is  warmer  than  that  over  the 
land,  because  the  land  has  then  lost  its  heat  by  rapid 
radiation,  while  the  ocean  has  preserved  a large  part 
of  its  heat.  Why  are  the  extremes  between  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  climate  of  an  inland  city  much  greater 
than  the  extremes  of  a city  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  sea  coast? 

Fourth  Modification. — The  climate  of  a place  is 
modified  by  the  length  of  the  day.  More  heat  is  ac- 
cumulated in  a long  day  than  is  carried  off  in  the 
succeeding  short  night,  so  that  heat  continues  to  ac- 
cumulate during  the  summer  season.  Why  is  August 
usually  a hotter  month  than  June?  Why  are  the 
summers  comparatively  hotter  and  the  winters  com- 
paratively colder  in  the  Frigid  zone  than  in  the  Tor- 
rid zone?  Why  is  the  summer  heat  often  more  in- 
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tense  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  than  in  New  Orleans 
or  Havana?  The  above  is  adapted  from  Swinton’s 
Geographies. 

After  pupils  thoroughly  understand  above  modi- 
fications of  climate,  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  review 
the  climate  of  each  of  the  grand  divisions,  telling  how 
it  is  modified. 


during  the  night.  They  prevail  along  nearly  all  sea- 
coasts,  but  are  most  marked  in  tropical  latitudes. 

Other  Winds. — Have  pupils  use  the  dictionary  in 
defining  and  explaining  the  following:  1.  Monsoon; 
2.  Cyclone;  3.  Tornado;  4.  Typhoon;  5.  Whirlwind. 

III. — Deserts. 


II. — Winds. 

Wind  is  air  in  motion.  It  is  caused  by  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  heat  from  the  sun,  and  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Heat  causes  air,' first, 
to  expand  and  become  lighter;  and,  second,  to  absorb 
and  render  invisible  large  quantities  of  water.  Cold 
produces  opposite  effects. 

Uses  of  Winds. — 1.  Winds  agitate  the  air,  and 
keep  it  from  becoming  stagnant  and  impure.  2.  They 
carry  moisture  from  the  sea  to  the  land  to  fertilize 
the  earth.  3.  They  exchange  the  heat  of  the  Tropics 
with  the  cold  of  the  Frigid  zones,  and  thus  help  to 
equalize  the  temperature  of  the  earth.  4.  They  dis- 
tribute the  seeds  of  plants.  5.  They  move  vessels  on 
the  water. 

Winds  receive  their  general  name  from  the  direc- 
tion from  which  they  blow;  they  thus  differ  from  cur- 
rents of  water,  which  are  named  from  the  direction 
toward  which  they  How.  A northeast  wind  is  one 
coming  from  the  northeast;  a northeast  current  is  one 
going  toward  the  northeast.  Tne  two  general  move- 
ments of  the  air  are  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles, 
and  from  the  Poles  to  the  Equator.  The  currents 
from  the  polar  regions  tend  at  first  directly  toward 
the  Equator;  as  they  pass  toward  the  Torrid  zone  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  causes  them  to 
drop  back  and  appear  to  turn  more  and  more  tow- 
ard the  west.  The  currents  from  the  equatorial  re- 
gion, with  the  swift  motion  imparted  to  them  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  move  more  rapidly 
than  the  earth  near  the  poles  and  they  appear  to  turn 
more  and  more  to  the  east  as  they  near  the  Poles. 

hade  Winds. — The  earth’s  surface  receives  the 
most  heat  near  the  Equator;  and  at  that  place,  the 
atmosphere,  being  greatly  warmed,  rises.  The  colder 
air  which  rushes  in  to  take  its  place  constitutes  the 
trad®  winds.  The  trade  winds  blow  southwest  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  northwest  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  These  winds  are  called  trade  winds 
because  of  their  great  importance  to  commerce. 

Counter  Trade  Winds. — The  masses  of  heated 
air  rise  some  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
flow  over  in  two  sets  of  currents,  one  toward  each 
Pole,  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by  the  polar  cur- 
rents; they  gradually  cool  and  settle  toward  the  sur- 
face, striking  it  beyond  the  parallels  of  30°.  They 
are  then  known  as  the  Return  Trade  Winds,  or  Coun- 
ter Trade  Winds.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  they 
blow  from  the  southwest,  and  in  the  Southern  from 
the  northwest. 

Calms. — When  two  winds  from  different  direc- 
tions meet,  they  counteract  each  other’s  force  and 
cause  calms.  The  Equatorial  Calms  are  near  the 
Equator,  and  are  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  Trade 
Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  with  those  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  There  are  also  Calms  of  Can- 
cer, Calms  of  Capricorn,  and  Polar  Calms. 

Land  and  Hea  Breezes. — These  are  winds  which 
come  from  the  sea  during  the  day  and  from  the  land 


The  following  questions  are  suggestive: 

1.  What  is  a desert? 

2.  How  are  deserts  formed? 

3.  W hat  kind  of  soil  is  usually  found  in  deserts? 

4.  What  is  an  oasis?  How  formed? 

f Sahara, 
fin  Africa Nubian. 

| f Kalahari. 

f Great  Desert  of  Gobi, 
j j Arabian. 

Deserts  . In  Asia-^j  Syrian. 

| Desert  of  Beloochistan. 
f Great  Salt  Desert. 


In  S.  America 


Atacama. 

Rainless  Coast — (1,- 
800  miles  long. ) 

5.  Locate  each  of  above  deserts  and  explain  how 
it  is  caused. 


rV\ — Vegetable  and  Animal  Life. 

For  classified  lists  of  plants  and  animals  of  the 
different  zones,  see  The  School  News  of  November, 
1891. 

The  following  table,  from  Swinton’s  “Complete 
Course  in  Geography,”  presents  a view  of  the  several 
zones,  with  important  particulars  under  the  various 
topics  of  climate,  vegetation,  products  of  cultivation, 
and  animals: 


Climate. 


Torrid 

Zone*. 


e m - 
perate 
Zones. 


f Marked  by  great 
| and  uniform 
heat,  with  two 
I seasons,  — the 
j rainy  and  the 
I dry;  snow  nev- 
| er  seen  except 
| on  high  moun- 
I tain-tops ; days 
I and  nights  of 
I little  variation 
I in  length, 
f Marked  by  the 
four  seasons, 
with  hot  sum- 
mers and  cold 
winters,  and 
days  and 
nights  varying 
more  in  length 
than  in  Torrid 
Zone. 


Vegetation. 


Marked  by  a 
very  great 
I uxnriance: 
c h aracteris 
tic  trees  are 
palms  and 
tree-ferns, 
m a h o gany, 
rose  wood, 
caoutchouc , 
etc. 


Products  of 
Cultivation. 


Frigid 

Zones. 


f Marked  by  a 
long  and  in- 
tensely cold 
winter,  and  by 
a short  but 
comparative!  y 
warm  summer, 
with  days 
length  ening 
toward  the 
Poles,  where 
day  and  night 
are  each  s i x 
months  long. 


Oak,  laurel, 
olive,  etc.,  in 
the  warm  re- 
gion ; maple, 
elm,  beech, 
oak,  walnut, 
chestnut, etc, 
in  the  middle 
region;  pine, 
fir  , in  the 
cold  region. 
Exceedin  g 1 y 
scanty , Be 
ing  almost 
confined  to 
mosses  and 
lichens 


Cotton,  cof- 
fee, sugar, 
rice,  spices, 
oranges,  ba- 
nanas, etc. 


Animals. 


Grains,  pota- 
toes, peas, 
beans,  flax, 
hemp,  the 
apple,  the 
near,  rice, to- 
bacco, cot- 
ton. 


Noted  for  their 
largeness, 
fierceness,  and 
strength;  char- 
acteristic types 
are  the  ele- 
phant, lion, 
c a m e lo  p ard, 
rhinoceros,  ti- 
ger, gorilla, 
crocodile,  os- 
trich. 

The  domestic 
animals,  as 
the  horse,  ox, 
sheep,  came), 
etc. ; also  deer, 
wolves,  bears, 
etc. 


Neither  grain 
nor  esculent 
fruits  can  be 
grown. 


White  bear, 
reindeer,  and 
fur-bear  ing 
animals,  with 
the  whale,  wal- 
rus, seal,  and 
sea-birds. 


If  properly  taught,  this  year’s  work  in  geography 
will  be  very  interesting  and  profitable. 
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NOVEMBER,  OR  THIRD  MONTH’S  WORK. 


GEOGRAPHY  PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 


The  following  historical  and  geographical  names 
are  selected  from  “Geography  by  the  Brace  System,” 
by  John  F.  Wicks  and  John  M.  Boyer; 

1.  Westminster  Abbey. 

2.  Balmoral  Castle. 

3.  The  Boyne  Obelisk. 

4.  The  Maelstrom. 

5.  The  Black  Forest. 

6.  The  Specter  of  Brocken. 

7.  The  Iron  Gates. 

8.  Dariel. 

9;  X otre  Dame. 

10.  The  Simplon  Pass. 

11.  Coliseum. 

12.  Acropolis. 

13.  The  Devil’s  Slide. 

14.  The  Walled  Lake. 

15.  The  Bad  Lands 

16.  Hell-Gate. 

17.  Golden  Gate. 

18.  The  Jetties. 

19.  Minnehaha  Falls. 

20.  The  Pictured  Bocks. 

21.  Wyandotte  Cave. 

22.  Iron  Mountain. 

23.  Staked  Plains. 

24.  Starved  Rock. 

25.  Apostle  Islands. 

Prize. 

A year’s  subscription  to  Tiie  School  News  will 
be  given  to  the  pupil  who  first  gives  the  location  of 
all  above  places,  on  the  following 

Conditions: 

1.  The  teacher  of  each  pupil  who  competes  must 
be  a subscriber  to  The  School  News. 

2.  Answers  must  be  written  with  pen  and  ink, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Each  pupil  should  head  his  paper  with  his 
name  and  address  and  name  of  his  teacher. 

4.  All  answers  should  be  mailed  before  Novem- 
ber 15th. 

5.  Address  all  answers  to 

John  F.  Wicks,  Boody,  111. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE— TA  R DIN  ESS. 

I. — Causes. 

1.  Lack  of  systematic  family  government, 

2.  Thoughtlessness. 

3.  Overweening  sentimental  indulgence  on  the 
part  of  parents. 

4.  Parents’  covetousness. 

5.  Exacting  too  much  of  the  pupil. 

6.  Requiring  work  unsuitable  to  the  age  of  the 
pupil 

7.  Impartiality. 

8.  Unkindness. 

9.  Lack  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

10.  Lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

11.  Lack  of  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

II.—  Preventives. 

1.  By  pleasant  and  instructive  opening  exercises. 


2.  By  a pleasant  reception  on  entering  the  school. 

3.  By  creating  a love  for  study. 

4.  By  cultivating  pride  in  habitual  promptness. 

5.  By  making  play- grounds  attractive. 

6.  By  introducing  new  plays. 

7.  By  taking  part  in  the  plays. 

8.  By  reports  to  parents. 

9.  By  visiting  parents. 

10.  By  an  exposition  of  the  pernicious  influence 

on  the  schools. 

11.  By  retractive  power  of  personal  example. 

12.  By  presentation  of  a written  excuse  from  the 

parent. 

III. — Correctives. 

1.  Cessation  of  exercise  when  pupils  enter  the 

school. 

2.  Silent  reception  of  the  pupil. 

3.  Detention  after  school. 

4.  Private  admonition. 

5.  Rebuke  before  the  school. 

6.  Severe  reproof. 

7.  Refuse  admission  to  the  pupil — a severe  meas- 

ure.— From  DeGraff's  Development  Lessons. 


LANGUAGE— SECOND  YEAR. 

Lead  pupils  to  use  has  and  have  correctly  in  sen 
tences,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  number  of 
objects  they  are  to  consider,  in  order  that  they  may 
perceive  that  has  must  be  used  when  we  talk  of  one 
object,  and  have  must  be  used  when  we  talk  of  more 
than  one  object.  For  busy  work,  sentences  similar 
to  the  following  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
for  pupils  to  copy  and  fill  blanks : 

I. — Fill  Blanks  with,  has  or  have. 

1.  James  a pair  of  new  skates. 

2.  Robert  and  Henry  new  slates. 

3.  We  just  enough  time  to  get  to  the  train. 

4.  That  house  been  painted. 

5.  The  binds  not  been  painted. 

6.  you  seen  my  horse. 

7.  I not  seen  him. 

8.  What you  there? 

9.  I an  apple  and  a pear. 

10.  Those  horses a heavy  load. 

II. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  use  of  has  and  have 
in  interrogative  sentences: 

1- Lucy  and  Nellie  been  to  dinner? 

2.  the  horse  been  fed? 

3.  the  cows  been  milked? 

4.  John  and  your  father  come? 

5.  Robert  or  James  been  here? 

HI. 

Drill  carefully  upon  the  correct  use  of  seen  and 
saw.  Give  many  sentences  for  pupils  to  copy  and 
fill  blanks.  The  following  are  suggestive: 

1.  I a large  owl  this  morning. 

2.  I have  not  your  book. 

3.  My  father many  large  buildings  in  Chi- 

cago. 

4.  Have  you my  dolls? 

5.  Who the  ball  when  John  threw  it? 


NOVEMBER,  OR  THIRD  MONTH’S  WORK. 
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WHY  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  IS  AN  UN- 
INTERESTING STUDY. 

By  J.  W.  Rausch,  Godfrey,  111. 

A great  many  of  the  teachers  of  both  country  and 
village  schools  know  it  to  be  a sad  but  familiar  fact 
that  United  States  history  is  one  of  the  most  uninte- 
resting studies  in  the  entire  school  course.  AVhere  is 
the  country  school- teacher  who  has  not  heard  some  of 
his  pupils  express  their  abhorrence  for  the  study  of 
history?  And  yet  history,  when  rightly  taught  and 
understood,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  cer- 
tainly  one  of  the  most  important  studies  in  the  entire 
school  course. 

From  history  we  obtain  a record  of  the  character, 
the  institutions— political,  educational,  and  religious’ 
and  social  conditions  of  the  people  of  any  given 
country.  The  lessons  gleaned  from  its  sacred  pages 
enable  us  to  profit  by  the  wisdom,  and  avoid  the  fol- 
lies, of  past  ages;  it  encourages  and  guides  us  for  the 
present  and  inspires  us  for  the  future.  In  the  study 
of  history  we  are  brought  into  close  companionship 
with  the  master-minds  who  moulded  the  institutions 
of  the  past  from  a heterogeneous  mass  into  a homo- 
geneous whole,  with  those  whomost  deeply  impressed 
their  lives  and  characters  upon  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  In  the  study  of  history  wre  are,  as  it  were 
impartial  but  not  disinterested  spectators  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  ages  as  they  roll  in  solemn  silence 
before  our  view,  for  here  — 

, ,,  "All  the  world’s  a stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  are  but  players.” 

And  hence  it  follows  that  one  of  the  chief  func- 
tions of  history  is  character- building  and  the  making 
of  good,  virtuous  citizens.  The  ancient  historian  was 
not  far  wrong  when  he  said  "History  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example.”  1 y 

ino-”!1  ewK1S-St-lidy  lS  Said  to  be  “dlT  and  uninterest- 
ing . Why  is  it  so?  Is  it  because  children  do  not 
take  a deep  interest  in  human  actions?  This  cannot 
be,  for  it  requires  but  little  reflection  to  see  that  noth- 
ing interests  children  so  much  as  human  beings  And 
history  is  a record  of  human  beings.  Therefore  there 
ought  to  be  no  subject,  aside  from  its  treatment,  so 
interesting  as  history. 

tw?n-M°Wn  experience  and  observation  teaches  us 

that  chddren  are  born  naturalists.  But  can  you  name 
a child  that  is  not  anxious  to  leave  the  society  of 
plants  and  animals  for  that  of  human  beings?  Even 
tbe  fox  and  the  raccoon  are  not  of  themselves  so  inte- 
resting to  the  country  boy  as  are  the  endless  tales  of 

wwl?  Wk°  hiUVe  chased  the  one  and  shot  the  other 
bJ  the  sea-side  will  not  lay  aside  his  fish- 
ing-rod to  listen  to  the  sailor’s  story?  Every  story 

o^r  tonh?fiS  “T  ha!e  S°me  person  as  ^ hero  in 
order  to  be  fascinating  to  children.  You  may  please 

children  by  telling  them  of  the  wolf  and  his  den  but 

&o7Sn°pe;ight  thr  y0U  « elASSe 

story  of  Gen.  Putnam,  who  went  into  it.  What  girl 
does  not  like  to  read  the  "Swiss  Family  Robinson  ’’or 

hSvof  °JhV ?ntfnial  ?ea  Party?  ' But  is  not  the 
T7  the  Puritans  all  a “Swiss  Family  Robin- 

awnn'Tfi  man{  added  excitements  thrown  in?  And 
are  not  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  all 
Centenma!  Tea  Parties?  All  that  is  needed  then  to 
absorb  the  attention  of  children,  is  that  in  our  instruc- 
tion we  make  the  characters  live  and  move  with  their 


own  costumes  and  looks. 

Some  say  that  children  prefer  fiction  to  fact-  but 
this  is  evidently  not  true.  Test  a boy  or  girl  some- 
what as  follows:  Tell  a boy  or  girl  an  interesting  story 
which  he  believes  to  be  true,  and  then  tell  him  that 
the  story  is  simply  a product  of  the  imagination.  How 
if  the  boy  preferred  fiction  to  fact,  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed, but  he  is  really  disappointed.  On  the  other  hand 
if,  after  telling  him  an  interesting  and  thrilling  story’ 
you  can  truthfully  say  to  the  child:  “All  this  really 
happened  to  your  father  or  to  your  venerable  grand- 
father,” the  child’s  heart  swells  with  emotion,  and  his 
soul  is  filled  with  joy. 

dhe  whole  situation  in  regard  to  history  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  well-known  dialogue  between  the 
clergyman  and  the  actor: 

“Why  is  it,”  asked  the  clergyman,  “that  you,  who 
represent  what  everybody  knows  to  be  false,  receive 
more  attention  than  we  who  deal  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous realities?” 

The  actor  replied:  “It  is  because  you  represent  the 
truth  so  that  it  seems  like  fiction,  whereas  we  depict 
fiction  in  such  a manner  that  it  has  the  effect  of  truth  ” 

I now  venture  to  offer  the  following  as  some  of 
the  reasons  why  history  is  uninteresting: 

1-  The  text-books  on  this  subject  are  dry  compi- 
lations of  facts— skeletons  of  dead  bones  without  any 
meat  upon  them.  J 

2.  The  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  are  often 
in  harmony  with  the  average  text-books  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  this  is  not  always  a discredit  to  the  teach- 
er, for  too  often  he  has  read  nothing  on  the  subject 
except  what  is  contained  in  the  ordinary  text- book 
and  besides  he  has  so  many  other  lessons  to  hear  that’ 
unless  he  be  an  ambijtious  person,  he  is  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  is  contained  in  the  text-book. 

3.  History  usually  extends  over  but  a single  term 
or  two  and  comes  too  late  in  the  child’s  school-life. 

4.  When  history  does  come,  children  have  had  no 
special  training  to  prepare  them  for  it,  and  they  do 
not  know  how  to  study  it. 

5-  And  finally,  it  is  usually  taught  independent 
of  both  political  and  physical  geography,  and  to  this 
may  be  added  the  further  fact  that  the  history  of  the 
past  is  usually  too  much  divorced  from  the  present. 

Under  these  heads  I shall  further  discuss  this 
subject  at  some  future  time. 

AV  hat  has  been  said  above  of  the  educational 
value  of  history  is  especially  true  of  United  States 
History.  Ho  country  can  boast  of  a richer  or  more  in- 
structive past;  it  is  full  of  interesting  lessons;  it  has 
m the  slavery  contest,  the  most  dramatic  episode  of 
the  century;  it  abounds  in  questions  which  have  no- 
where else  been  solved;  no  other  government  ever 
disposed  of  half  a continent;  no  other  government 
ever  built  a rampart  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
free  schoois  with  which  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
its  liberty;  no  other  people  ever  developed  a strong 
federation  in  which  church  and  state  were  completely 
divorced.  In  no  other  country  was  personal  worth 
and  effort  ever  more  fully  recognized  and  amply  re- 
warded.  And  hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  United 
states  history  contains  within  itself  the  warp  and 
woof  that  is  needed  to  make  noble,  virtuous,  and  lib- 
erty-kmng  men  ami  women.  The  question  then  is 
How  shall  it  he  studied  ? 


26  FLAGS  FOR  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  FLAGS  FOR  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

It  seems  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  will  float  over  every  wide-awake, 
progressive  school  in  the  United  States.  The  demand 
for  flags  has  been  greater  the  past  month  than  ever 
before.  From  the  first  of  September  we  advised  our 
subscribers  to  order  flags  early  for  Columbus  Day.  The 
following  communications  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  flags  before  the 
celebration  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  disappointed 
by  not  getting  flags. 

Chicago,  Oct.  6,  1892. 

C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  111. — Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of 
your  favor  of  the  4th  inst.,  enclosing  us  funds  to  the  amount  of  $54.78, 
which  we  have  credited  to  your  account.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  are 
so  rushed  with  work  that  we  cannot  fill  your  order  until  after  the  Co- 
lumbian Celebration.  Everything  in  the  way  of  Flags  and  Bunting  is 
being  picked  up  at  any  price,  for  street  and  building  decorating. 

Yours  very  truly,  GEO.  B.  CARPENTER  & CO. 

Easton,  Pa.,  Oct.  22,  1892. 

C.  M.  Parker — Dear  Sir:  All  flags  on  enclosed  list  were  sent  from 
here  by  mail  in  time  to  reach  destination.  The  last  one  left  here 
Wednesday  noon.  We  are  very  sorry  we  were  compelled  to  cut  your  or- 
dersshort.  * * * * We  received  over  11,500  orders  in  one  day.  We 
sold  72,646  Bunting  Flags  for  this  celebration,  and  have  about  2,000 
orders  left  over  that  we  could  not  fill.  We  would  have  been  able  to 
fill  all  our  orders  if  the  mills  where  the  bunting  is  made  had  not  dis- 
appointed us.  We  offered  three  prices  for  bunting,  but  failed  to  get 
it.  We  were  running  200  machines,  but  had  to  shut  down  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  rush  for  want  of  material. 

Very  respectfully, 

AMERICAN  FLAG  MANF’G  CO. 

We  spent  more  than  $6.00  in  telegraphing  orders 
to  above  firm  that  could  not  be  filled. 


On  and  after  Oct.  15th  until  the  21st  we  mailed 
a card  containing  the  following  notice  to  each  person 
ordering  a flag: 

FLAGS  FOR  COLUMBUS  DAY.  i 

The  demand  for  Flags  during  the  past  three  weeks  has  been 
greater  than  was  ever  known  before  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
and  just  now  there  is  a great  “flag  famine”  in  America.  j 

I had  contracts  with  three  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  fill  all  orders  promptly; 
but  their  entire  supply  was  exhausted  more  than  a week  ago,  and, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  bunting,  flags  could  not  be  manufactured 
to  fill  orders. 

By  corresponding  and  telegraphing  to  other  factories  I was 
able  to  fill  all  orders  received  before  Oct.  14th,  except  for  small 
bunting  flags  (less  than  six  feet  in  length).  A telegram  to-day  an- 
nounces that  patt  of  my  orders  of  yesterday  could  not  be  filled.  1 
have  forwarded  these  orders  by  telegraph  to'  an  eastern  factory,  and 
hope  to  have  them  filled,  but  1 do  not  know  how  soon  the  supply 
will  be  exhausted.  Orders  are  pouring  in  by  mail,  by  telephone, 
and  by  telegraph,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  thousands  of  schools 
will  be  disappointed  in  not  getting  flags  before  Columbus  Day.  i 
I wish  to  assure  all  my  patrons  that  I am  sparing  neither  work 
nor  money  to  have  their  orders  filled.  My  contracts  and  prices 
were  made  before  the  great  rush  and  rise  in  prices,  but  I propose 
to  stand  by  my  printed  rates  until  Columbus  Day,  although  in 
many  orders  there  is  a loss,  especially  when  orders  are  telegraphed 
from  one  factory  to  another. 

I am  very  sorry  to  disappoint  any  school,  but  am  ready  to  re- 
fund the  money  to  all  for  whom  I cannot  get  flags.  \ 

Very  truly, 

Taylorville,  111.,  Oct.  15,  '92.  C.  M.  PARKER,  Editor  School  News. 


TEACHERS’  MEETING— STON INGTON  CENTRAL. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  teachers'  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Stonington,  November  5th,  1892: 

1.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Lesson  in  “Morgan's  Pedagogy,"  con- 
ducted by  H.  A.  Flock.  Follow  the  outline  fii  the  October  School 
News.  3.  Lesson  in  “Dole’s  American  Citizen,”  conducted  by  L.  F. 
Sabine.  4.  RecesB.  5.  “Orthography,”  November  Work,  M.  R.  Wet- 
zel and  R.  C.  Nell.  6.  “Music  in  the  Country  Schools,”  J.  R.  Holli- 
day and  Miss  Laura  Thompson. 


ryant  & Stratton  Business  College,  Chicago. 

Business  Course,  English  Course,  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 

Magnificent  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  Address:  94  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

LARGEST  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  IM  THE  WORLOI 

Can  Visit  World’s  Fair  Grounds  Saturdays  without  interfering  with  studies 


SCHOOL  REPORT  SARDS. 
Teachers  Delighted.  Samples  Free- 

Address,  B.  H.  OCKER, 
Fayetteville,  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


Academy  for  builders  and  drafts- 
men, 827  Chouteau  ave.,  St.  Louis. 


BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST! 

THE  LADIES’  STANDARD  MAGAZINE. 

Issued  monthly,  illustrates  in  splendidly 
executed  large  fashion  exgravings  the  very 
latest  and  newest  designs  in  ladies’,  misses, 
and  children’s  Garments,  and  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  Fabrics,  What  to  Wear,  Millinery, 
Trimmings,  household  Decoration  and  Fur- 
nishing; Cooking  and  Domestic  Receipts. 
Subscription  price  only  50  cents  a year.  Sam- 
ple copies,  10  cents.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  to 

THE  STANDARD  FASHION  CO., 

342  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 
Say  that  you  saw  this  ad.  in  The  School  News. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

THE  CASE  GROCER  OF 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILL., 

OFFERS  to  the  public  the  largest  and  best- 
selected  stock  of — 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries , Glass 
and  Queensware,  Wooden  Ware, 
Etc.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at  prices  that 
defy  competition.  You  will  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  call  and  get  prices  before  making 
your  purchases.  No  credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  book-keeper  to  pay,  but  goods  sold  on  close 
margin  and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

Taylorville,  111. 
Near  First  National  Bank. 


H6ENTS  WANTEp 

ALL  CORSETS 

MADE  BY  US 

Have  Our  Name 
Stamped  on  Inside. 

Beware  of  Imitations! 

WILLI  AMSOW 

Corset  & Brace  Co., 
18  South  6th  St., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Standard  Fashion  Catalogue 

NOW  ready  for  Fall  and  Winter  of  1892. 

About  100  pages — over  1000  elegant  illus- 
trations. By  mail  Free,  for  only  25  cents. 

STANDARD  FASHION  CO., 

342  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS! 
MRS.  WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers 

for  their  children  while  Teething  for  over 
Fifty  Years.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the 
gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and 
is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea* 

* Twenty-five  'Cents  a Bottle,  ^ 


The  Banner  Route. 

Wabash  East,  Wabash  West, 
Wabash  ev’ry  where,  equipment  best, 
The  fare  is  good, 

The  outlook’s  tine; 

The  Banner  Route’s 
The  Wabash  Line. 

Keep  Your  Eye 

On  the  Wabash.  Thanksgiving  is  coming, 
and  you,  no  doubt,  will  want  to  take  a ride. 
Information  regarding  cheap  rates  may  be  had 
from  any  Wabash  Ticket  Agent. 

■^-School  Furniture  and  Supplies:-^ 


DOES 


YOUR 


SCHOOL 


NEED 

Furniture,  Blackboards, 

DICTIONARY,  MAPS, 

Charts  or  Globes  ? 

Write  me  for  T»rms.  I can  and  will  furnish 
any  of  these  on  better  terms  chan  any  one 
who  handles  them  in  small  quantities.  Address 

K.  F.  DAVIDSOJT,  Decatur,  111. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 
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TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

Office  of  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Taylorville,  Oct.  22,  1892. 
The  teachers  of  Christian  county  are  requested  to 
meet  in  institute  in  the  High  School  building  in  Tay- 
lorville on  Friday  and  Saturday,  JSTov.  24th  and 
25th.  Program  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  in  due 
time.  li  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt 

Co.  Supt.  Orr  reports  that  Columbus  Day  was 
observed  by  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  of  the 
county.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  schools  of  the 
county  own  flags,  and  others  are  arranging  to  get  them 
soon.  About  eleven  hundred  school  children  marched 
in  the  processio  nin  Taylorville.  The  observance  of  the 
day  was  a success  throughout  the  county. 


-^EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  RURAL  SEHOOLS.-^ 


EN  AMIN  AT  IONS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  comprise  the  Monthly,  Central,  and  Final 
Examinations.  The  Monthly  examinations  will  be 
held  on  the  fourth  Friday  of  each  month,  commencing 
with  the  fourth  Friday  of  September.  Questions  in 
a sealed  envelope  will  be  sent  to  the  teacher  and  open- 
ed in  presence  of  the  school,  by  a committee  of  pupils 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  who,  with  the  teacher,  will 
sign  a statement,  found  with  the  questions,  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  Superintendent.  Proper  preparations  of 


every  kind  will  be  made  previously,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  a moment’s  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  ex- 
amination. The  directors  should  be  invited  to  be 
present  and  see  for  themselves  how  this  very  impor- 
tant exercise  is  conducted.  They  should  examine  the 
papers  of  previous  months  and  note  what  progress  is 
made.  The  papers  should  be  graded,  bound,  and  care- 
fully preserved  at  the  school  for  the  inspection  of 
visitors,  the  patrons,  and  the  Superintendent.  The 
results  of  the  examination  should  be  stated  to  the  pu- 
pils in  detail,  for  their  improvement,  errors  being 
pointed  out  and  progress  heartily  commended.  Month- 
ly reports,  embodying  the  grades  of  this  examination 
and  the  daily  work  of  the  month  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  parents,  accompanied  by  any  information  tending 
to  improve  the  standing  of  the  scholar.  A brief  re- 
port of  the  examination  .should  be  filed  in  the  Super- 
intendent’s office  for  his  information. 

From  the  long  continued  experience  of  the  best 
teachers,  we  are  able  to  say,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  such  examinations,  if  properly  conducted, 
are  very  profitable  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  If  such 
a course  did  not  repay  the  teacher  and  his  school  a 
thousand  fold  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  expended, 
it  would  not  be  advocated. — Sangamon  Co.  (III.) 
Manual  and  Guide. 


Course  of  Study  and  Pupils’  Examinations. 

By  W.  H.  Hilyard,  Co.  Supt.  Schools,  Monroe  Co.,  111. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  with  a view 


8al 


esme 

WANTED. 


Sa.lary  or  Cominis  ion  Paid  Weekly 

Steady  work:  reliable  stock,  outfit  free;  no 
experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and  tes- 
timonials. [Refer  to  this  paper.] 

.1.  B.  XEL1.IS  «fc  CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  PARENTS » 

Should  Know  that  Chapman’s 

KING  OF  OILSI 

WILL  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut. 
or  Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Ever} 
well-regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  bv 

DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON, 
Taylorville,  111. 


U/AUTEril  A representative 

WMn  I LU!  for  “ir  Family  Treas- 

u r y , the  greatest  book 

ever  offered  to  the  public. 

A Christmas  Present  for  both  old  and 
young. 

Our  coupon  system,  which  we  use  in  selling 
this  great  v>ork,  enables  each  purchaser  to  get 
the  book  fkee,  so  every  one  purchases.  60  per 
cent,  paid  to  agents. 

For  his  first  week’s  work  one  agent’s  profit 
is  $108.00.  Another  $136.00.  A LADY  has 
just  cleared  $120  00  for  her  first  week’s  work. 

" for  particulars,  arid  if  you  can  becdn  at 
once,  send  $1.00  for  outfit.  We  give  you  ex 
elusive  territory,  and  pay  large  commissions 
on  the  sales  of  -sub-agents.  Write  at  once  for 
the  agency  for  your  county. 

Address  all  communications  to 

RAND,  McNALLY  & CO., 

CHICAGO. 


ATTENTION, 

M TEACHERS!. — _____ 

**I  want  agents  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  to  take  orders  for  my  guaranteed 
Viirsery  Stock.  Lively,  hustling  teachers 
can  command  good  salaries  and  get  their  mon- 
ey every  week.  Write  me  for  terms  and  terri- 
tory at  once.  Have  been  a teacher  myself  and 
have  a “fellow-feeling.”  E.  O.  GRAHAM, 
Nurseryman, Rochester,  N . Y. 


Cataracts,  scars  or  films  can  be  absorbed  and 
paralyzed  nerves  restored,  without  the  knife 
or  risk.  Diseased  eyes  or  lids  can  be  cured  by 
our  home  treatment.  “We  prove  it.”  Hun- 
dreds convinced.  Our  illustrated  pamphlet 
‘ Home  Treatment  for  Eyes,”  free.  Don’t  miss  it 
‘everybody  wants  it.  “ The  Eye,”  Glens  Falls,  N.Y 


EVERY  FAMILY, 

School,  Library,  and  Office  7 
S-H-O-U-L-D 
Have  a Dictionary. 

Care  should  be  taken  to 

GET  THE  BEST. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL, 

Xew  from  Cover  to  ( 'over, 

Successor  of  the  “Unabridged,” 

IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY. 


10  years  spent  revising. 
TOO  editors  employed. 
$300,000  expended. 

Sold  by 

All  Booksellers. 

Send  to 

G.  & C.  Merriam  Co 
Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass., U.S.  A. 
tor  free  specimen  pages. 


WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


EXAMINATION  NOTICE! 

Regular  Examinations  for  Teach- 
ers’ Certificates  will  be  held  in  Tay- 
lorville on  the  1st  Saturday  in  each 
of  the  following  months;  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  August, 
and  September, 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 


-THE-- 


$2.00  a Year. 


| Containing  more  Reading  Matter 
than  any  magazine 
published  in  America. 


Address 


THE  SUN, 

New  York. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


of  assisting  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  Course  of 
Study,  or  Manual  and  Guide. 

The  first  thing  is  to  consult  very  carefully  vour 
classification  registers,  which,  if  rightly  kept,  will  prove 
very  helpful  in  arranging  your  class  work.  Observe 
that  the  grading  is  based  upon  the  different  readers. 
Then,  after  your  reading  classes  are  organized,  assign 
the  first  year’s  outlines  of  the  manual  to  your  first 
reader  pupils;  the  second  year’s  outlines  to  the  second 
reader  pupils;  and  the  third  year’s  outlines  to  the  third 
reader  pupils.  In  case,  however,  your  third  reader 
pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced  and  have  a correct 
knowledge  of  the  third  year’s  work,  then  assign  them 
the  fourth  year’s  outlines.  Observe  the  same  plan  in 
respect  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  readers.  One  set  of 
examination  questions  will  be  furnished  you  for  pu- 
pils in  the  first  reader,  one  set  for  those  in  the  second 
reader,  and  two  sets  for  each  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  reader  pupils. 

See  that  your  pupils  study  their  respective  month’s 
work  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  so  as  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  examinations  to  be  held  at  the  close 
of  each  month.  Keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  text-books  and  the  manual  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  neither  one  to  be  dispensed  with  nor  neglect- 
ed. The  manual  furnishes  an  outline  of  the  minimum 
of  the  work  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  each  month, 


and  the  best  results  are  found  in  those  schools  where 
this  plan  is  properly  understood  and  carried  out.  Con- 
stant and  intelligent  use  must  be  made  of  the  manual, 
otherwise  little  or  no  good  will  result  from  its  adop- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  to  have  a copy  of  the  manual 
in  or  upon  your  desk;  it  must  be  in  your  hands  and  in 
actual  use.  That  teacher  who  does  not  give  careful 
thought  and  attention  to  the  plan  of  carrying  out  the 
Course  of  Study,  or  who  is  indifferent  in  this  work, 
will  meet  with  no  success. 

Report  cards  will  be  furnished  to  all  pupils  who 
are  examined.  The  teacher  should  fill  out  a card  for 
each  pupil,  entering  marks  of  scholarship,  etc  , in  the 
proper  places,  then  direct  the  pupil  to  take  the  card 
home  to  be  examined  and  signed  by  the  parent,  and 
then  returned  to  the  teacher  to  be  held  for  my  inspec- 
tion when  visiting  the  school.  These  reports  should 
be  sent  out  and  returned  promptly. 

Mark  scholarship,  etc.,  on  a basis  of  100.  Give 
each  pupil  all  he  merits,  nothing  more.  Avoid  ficti- 
tious markings  which  mislead  and  deceive.  Where 
ten,  five,  two,  etc.,  questions  occur,  upon  any  branch, 
give  corresponding  credits  of  ten,  twenty,  fiftv,  etc., 
for  every  question  fully  answered.  Question's  par- 
tially answered  should  receive  partial  credits.  Place 
all  credits  above  the  answer. 

During  examinations,  have  all  classes  working  at 


■H’he  School-House  Flag,- 


A NATIONAL  PATRIOTIC  EXERCISE  FOR 

Flag  Raisings,  Flag  Festivals,  and 
Patriotic  Entertainments 


J.  K, 


BY 

LUNDY. 


Prepared  expressly  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a suitable  exercise  for  Flag 
Raisings.  It  contains  the  most  patri- 
otic utterances  that  have  ever  come 
from  the  lips  of  American  Patriots, 
Flag  Exercises,  and  Music  relating  to 
the  Flag  (words  and  music  all  familiar 
tunes). 


A vast  amount  of  labor  saved  to 
teachers.  A beautiful  and  appropriate 
exercise  that  can  be  successfully  ren- 
dered in  any  school  in  the  country. 
Order  at  once  and  rest  assured  you  will 
get  good  value  for  your  money.  Price 
10  cents;  12  copies  $1;  25  copies  $2; 
100  copies  $7.50. 

1250  copies  were  sold  within  30  days 
after  they  came  from  the  press. 

tJ.  S.  Flags,  all  sizes.  Standard 
goods.  Low  prices.  Orders  filled. 

J.  K.  liFJfDY, 

325  W.  Adams  St.,  Taylorville,  111. 


G 


POD  POSITIONS 


G LARGEST  in  the  WORLD 

C^I0AS0- 

Magnificent  Catalogue  Free 

ODD  SeL&KIFX 

— ™.k  ™uuWOS  SATURDAYS  without"n“eSeri?B  with  studied 


This  pen  is  specially  adapted  for 
Accountants,  Book-Keepers  and  Cor- 
respondents. It  is  made  of  the  best 
English  steel  by  the  most  experienced 
workmen. 

FOR.  TRIAL,  will  send  a sample 
card,  12  PENS,  different  patterns, 
for  6 cents  in  stamps. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company, 

8io  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Cincinnati,  o„  u.  s.  a 

Beet  Copper  ana  Tin  School  and  Church 

BELLS,  PEALS  AiM d chimes. 

.Prices  and  Terms  Pree.  Name  this  paper. 


CHROMO  reward  cards. 

GOO  pretty  designs  flowers,  fruits,  scenes,  views 
birds,  animals,  crescents,  juveniles,  etc.  Prices  toi- 
ls cards,  size  3x4)4  inches  8c;  3)4x5!4  12c;  4)Zx6!4 
20c;  5)4x7J4  35c;  all  pretty  chromo  cardsno  2 'alike! 
Samples  chromo  reward  cards,  and  price  list,  school 
supplies  free  by  mail.  A.  J.  POUCH,  WARREN,  PA. 


m 


BIND 


YOUR 
OWN 
PAPERS. 

75c.  a dozen,  $5  a hundred. 
Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 
A dopted  by  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. Address 

H.  H.  BALLARD  (52), 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


-?:•  * «««****»** 
S'  ruwrativ*.*!  zi  A orviai  C OUrse  •§ 

/or  7' t ackers.  **j 

Courses  -3 

All  instruc 


H 


CEE  STUDY 

20  Complete 

Student  and  Teacher. 


*• 

* 

«-  for 

tion  by  mail  Send  sl:mp  lor  catalogue  $ 


American 
Hf 


(J^orres  ondence 


S.  Dansville,  New  York. 

(f:- % # * $ -5?  -X- $ % % -:j?  -t'  i!<-  -*  it'  if?  -§ 


WASHBURN 

Guitars,  Mandolins  & Zithers 

in  volume  and  quality  of  lone  are 
the  BEtT  in  the  wokld.  War- 
ranted to  wear  In  any  climate. 
Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  souvenir  cat- 
alogue with  portraits  of  famous 
artists  will  be  Mailed  FREE. 

HEALY,  CHICAGO. 


SAVE 


TIME,  STRENGTH ) By 
AND  PATIENCE  j Using 


IB 


USY  WORK 


0. 


A copy,  FREE,  of  Normal  Instructor,  the  best  educational 
paper  m America,  will  give  full  particulars.  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  BUBAL  SCHOOLS. 


the  same  time.  Use  one  kind  of  paper  and  that  of 
the  best  quality.  Write  with  pen  and  ink.  Supply 
pupils  with  good  materials  if  you  expect  good  work. 
Furnish  paper  if  your  directors  will  not.  Very  few 
directors  object  to  supplying  the  paper.  Try  ’ vour 
utmost  to  linish  the  examination  in  one  day. 

Use  the  following  headings  and  begin  on  the  first 
ruled  line: 

James  Mason,  Age  12.  Inter.  Division. 

Union  School.  John  Hall, 

5 189-.  Teacher. 

Subject — Reading. 

Read  carefully  the  seventh  page  of  the  Manual 
which  contains  important  suggestions  in  regard  to  ex- 
aminations, marking  papers,  etc. 

All  questions  incorrectly,  partially  or  not  answered 
at  all,  should  be  correctly  and  fullv'  answered  by  the 
teacher,  using  red  ink  so  that  corrections  can  be  readily 
seen  by  the  pupils;  or  if  preferred,  the  papers  can  be  re- 


turned to  pupils  for  corrections  in  the  class.  This  plan 
wtll  perhaps  save  time,  and  may  often  benefit  all  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  At  all  events,  papers  should  be  cor- 
rected and  the  attention  of  pupils  called  thereto. 
I mally,  place  examination  questions  upon  outside  of 
papers,  bind  all  neatly  in  covers  and  hang  in  a con- 
venient place  so  that  pupils  can  look  over  them  from 
time  to  time. 

Never  defer  holding  an  examination  except  for 
very  urgent  reasons.  To  put  off  an  examination  is  to 
encroach  upon  the  time  which  belongs  to  the  work  of 
the  succeeding  month.  It  is  also  very  important  that 
the  papers  be  marked  at  once  after  an  examination 
has  been  held.  Do  not  neglect  this  work  nor  allow  it 
to  drag  along  until  the  monthly  examinations  actually 
become  distasteful  to  you  as  well  as  to  your  pupils. 
The  rule  should  be  to  finish  up  the  entire  work  at  once 
as  many  teachers  do,  and  then  these  examinations  will 
prove  a real  source  of  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  to  vour 
scholars.  J 


THE 

Jacksonville 

Southeastern 

LINE. 

A DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

North  and  South 

_ With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 

“The  Red  Express,” 

The  popular  Daily  Trains  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  are  over  the  J.  S.  E.  Line,  and  A. 
i.A  S.  Fe  R.  R.  They  consist  of  Pullman 
•Sleepers  Eiegant  Chair  Cars,  and  Handsome 
and  Comfortable  Coaches. 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield:  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon 
I'hree  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily,  be- 
tween  Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 

F .rming  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

And  all  the  important  cities  of  the 
NORTH  -A-iSTD  WEST. 

For  time  of  trains,  rates,  routes,  etc.,  apply  to 
DW.  RIDER,  W.  Q,  KENT 

Superintendent,  Gen']  Pass.  Agt. 

Jacksonville,  III. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Taylorville 

follows:  GOING  EAST. 

v°-  4,  Chicago  Express,  daily  10:00  am 

s"-  *}?  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a m 

Xnio’vevt2.roAccomT,ex-  Sunday-  7:55  pm 
:'°'  42,  A.  \ . <fc  Boston  Lim  daily.  9:27  n m 
No.  2.  Chicago  Express,  daily . . . . . 11 :47  p m 
No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday  .. 3:00  p m 

GOING  WEST 

Xniu  li  ijOU-S  rLlmitef  daily 4:30  a in 

No’  ;«,Lo"IF  Limited,  daily 4 :56  a m 

V Accom.,  ex.  Sunday.  7:24  a m 

No'  I sfatihC  Express,  dai ly 3 :00  p m 

v pA.t-  Louis  Express, daily 3:41pm 

No.  71, 1 re, ght,  exc-pt  Sunday 8:25  a m 

oupoi,  t ckets  \i i sale  and  close  connection 
made  to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south 
....  . , , T , W.  H.  SKELTON, 

i icket  and  freight  Ag't,  Taylorville  111 


MONEY! 


sena  ror  free  sample  of  LADIES1  STANDARD  MARA7TNTP 

“Seeing  is  Believing.” 

And  a good  Lamp  must  be  sim- 
Ple;  when  it  is  not  simple  it  is 
not  g°od.  Simple,  Beautiful, 

WJAhvyjjj — these  words  mean  much,  A 
igg  but  to  see  the  “Rochester”  will  Mr 
impress  the  truth  more  forcibly. 

All  metal,  tough,  and  seamless, 
and  made  in  three  pieces  only, 
it  is  absolutely  safe  and  unbreak- 
able. Like  Aladdin’s  of  old,  it 
is  indeed  a “wonderful  lamp,” 
for  its  marvelous  light  is  purer 

and  brighter  than  gas-light,  softer  than  electric  lie-lit 
and  more  cheerful  than  either.  8 ’ 

Look  for  this  lamp — “The  Rochester.”  If  the  lamp 
dealer  hasn’t  the  genuine  Rochester,  and  the  style  you 
want,  send  to  us  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  and 
we  will  send  yon  a lamp  safely  by  express— your  choice 
of  over  2,000  varieties  from  the  largest  lamp  store  in  the 
world.  Rochester  Lamp  Co.,  42  Park  Place, 


“THE  ROCHESTER.” 


New  York  City. 


“No.  9’’  is  the  Great  Prize-Winner. 

The  “No.  9”  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Ma- 
, . ne  is  built  on  new  lines  of  invention,  and  this 
tact  was  recognized  by  the  International  Jury 
of  Mechanical  Experts  at  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  of  1889,  at  Paris,  France,  when  they 
pronounced  it  the  grandest  advance  of  the  ao-ie 
m sewing  machine  mechanism,  and  awarded  it 
the  only  grand  prize  given  for  family  sewing 
machines  at  that  Exposition.  Those  who  use  it 
can  rest  assured,  therefore,  of  having  the  very 
latest  and  best.  J 


rite  for  Circulars. 


WHEELER  & WILSON  MEG.  CO., 
185  & 18/  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS . 


Lacoh,  Marshall  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  1,  '92. 
Tire  September  number  of  the  School  New'® 
is  at  hand  “bubbling  over”  with  good  things. 

I am  pleased  that  we  are  able  to  swell  our  list 
from  Marshall  county  this  year,  .and,  from  the 
dimensions  our  Reading  Circle  is  reaching,  we 
stand  a good  chance  of  running  our  list  of  sub- 
scribers up — especially  if  Mr.  Thornhill  con- 
tinues his  articles  on  “Morgan's  Studies  in 
Pedagogy.11  Please  let  mer  know  if  that  is  the- 
intention.  Out  of  1 L6  teachers  in  our  county 
we  have  secured  an  enrollment  of  93  in  the 
Reading  Circle  Work,  and  a few  yet  are  cer- 
tain to  come  in.  What  county  can  make  a bet- 
ter showing?  Jess®  Morgan,  Co.  Supt. 

Ogden,  Champaign  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  12,  '92- 
The  School  News  is  the  best  school  paper  I 
W alter  Martin . 

Tower  Hill,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  9,  '92. 
Were  I to  teach,  I would  have  the  School 
News,  for  it  is  the  best  publication  for  coun- 
try and  graded  schools  issued.  I.  N.  Fiuckey. 

Equality,  Gallatin  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  8,  '92. 
I have  examined  the  School  News  and  pro- 
nounce its  methods  thorough  and  practical— 
just  the  thing  for  schools  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Ed.  Musgrave,  Prin.  Schools. 

Sandoval,  Marion  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  17,  '92. 
1 find  the  School  News  very  helpful  in  my 
school  work.  N.  Ellen  Sherman. 

Greenville,  Bond  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  20,  92. 
The  School  News  has  been  a real  help  tome 
in  my  work.  . Kate.  I lento n . 

Worden,  Madison  Co.,  Til.,  Aug.  31,  92. 
I don’t  propose  to  follow  theCourseof  Study 
unaided  by  your  journal.  N.  D.  Pike. 

Frederick,  Brown  Co.,  S.  Dak  , J une  25,  92 
The  School  News  was  like  a dear  friend  to 
me  while  I was  teaching.  Hattie  Matthews. 

Adamsville,  Muskingum  Co,,  O.,  Sept.  15,  ’92. 

There  is  much  in  the  School  News  that  is  in- 
valuable to  the  wide  awake  teacher. 

G.  T.  \ nisei. 


New  Grand  Chain,  Pulaski  C'o.,  III.,  Sep.  29,’  92 
I think  the  Sehool  News  is  one  of  the  best 
school  journals  to  be  found  in  existence,  I any 
well  pleased  with  it.  H.  M.  Bartleeon, 

Woodland,  Iroquois-  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  3,  '92. 
I am  much  pleased  with  the  arrangement  of 
ycrar  Supplementary  Reading  Leaflets,  and 
have  usd  several  of  them  in  school  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  iayseif  and  pupils. 

Nella  MeGavack. 

Waterloo,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  7,  '92. 
I receive  the  School  News  regularly  and 
think  it,  like  many  other  good  things,  the  older 
it  grows  the  better  it  gets.  J.E  Fahey. 

Glasford,  Peoria  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  1,  '92. 
1 am  well  pleased  with  your  selections  for 
Supplementary  Reading.  They  are  just  what 
my  school  needs.  Lily  Glasford. 


East  St  Louis,  111.,  Sept.  11,  1892.  gogue 
The  School  News  is  a journal  which  to  the 
country  school  teacher  especially,  is  almost 
invaluable,  and  I need  no  urging  to  recom- 
mend it  to  any  teacher  looking  for  a good  prac- 
tical school  paper. 

Cbas.  L Manners,  Prin.  High  School  . 


Chippewa  Lake,  Medina  Co.,  O'.,-  Sept.  26,  1892. 

I cannot  do  without  the  School  News. 

J.  A.  Feik.  ■ 

Collinsville,  Madison  Co.,  Ilk,  Oct.  8,  1892, 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in.  praise  of  the- 
School  News.  It  is  “The  Journal”  for  teach- 
er, Anna  I.  Moore. 

Kidd,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  3,  1892. 

I am  a new  subscriber  to  the  School  News- 
and  I find  it  a very  helpful  journal. 

Agnes  Fults. 

Warren.  Hnntington  Co.,Ind.rOet.  3.  '92. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News  and. 
find  it  very  useful  as  an  aid  in  my  school  work. 

F.  Be  Morgan. 

Orchardville,  Wayne  Co.-,  Ill  , Sept.  29,  ’92.. 

The  School  News  is  ever  a welcome  visitor, 
and  shall  be  so  long  as  I remain  “ye  peda- 
Jas.  E.  Melton. 


Stonington,  Christian  Co.  111.,  Oct.  1st  1892. 

While  teaching  1 consider  the  School  News 
an  excellent  journal.  I could  not  do  without 
it  while  teaching.  R-  C.  Neff 

Oswego,  Kendall  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  1st  1892. 

I have  taken  the  School  News  during  the 
past  year,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it. 

F.  W.  Ilerren. 

Daum,  Greene  Co.,  111.,  Sept,,  26,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  a good  journal. 

G.  H.  McQuerrey. 

Equality,  Gallatin  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  15,  92. 

I think  tne  School  News  is  the  best  journal 
puplished  to  aid  the  teacher  to  practical  work, 
as  outlined  in  the  state  course  of  study.  1 feel 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  recommend  it  to  the 
teachers  of  this  county  without  solicitation, 
Ed.  Musgrave,  Prin.  Schools. 


Kooppole,  Henry  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  12,  '92- 
I am  taking;  the  School  News  and  think  it  a; 
very  fine  paper,  Harry  Thompson. 

Yankeetown,  Woodford  Co.,  1.11. , Oct.  13,  92- 
I read  She  School  News  regularly  and  think, 
it  a most  excellent  paper.  Emma  Kibble. 

lone,  Morrow  Co.,  Ore.,  Oct.  17,  '92,. 
I find  it  impossible  to  do  without  the  -cliool 
News.  It  creates  enthusiasm,  advocates  the 
newest- and  best  methods  and  helps  to  make- 
our  schools  what  they  ought  to  be. 

A.  W.  Balsiger. 

Joetta,  Hancock  Co.,  Ill-,  Oct.  17,  92- 
I am  much  pleased  with  the  School  News, 
and  find  it  very  helpful  to  me.  I do  not  think, 
a teacher  can  use  tne  Manual  and  Guide  with- 
out it.  E).va  H,  Gilchrist. 

West  Union,  Clark  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  20,  '92. 
1 can  with  honesty  recommend  the  School 
News,  for  f have  derived  more  good  help,  more 
practical  work  from  it  than  any  other  journal 
in  my  seven  years’  experience  as  a teacher.  , 
Cora  McKinney. 


NOTICE! 

Yan  BiiskirVs  Business  College. 


O 


.FFERS  unrivaled  facilities  for  teaching 
w Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Spelling,  Gram- 
mar, Business  Correspondence,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  and  ail  the  English  Branches, 
Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  last  year  s stu- 
dents have  secured  good  paying  positions. 
Expenses  low;  time  short* 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  new  Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue,  Address 

A.  L.  VAN  BITSKIRK, 

Danville, 

Illinois. 


Remember  that  we  aim  to  carry  at  all  times  a complete  stock  of 

Tlic  Milton  Bradley 

KINDERGARTEN  GOODS 

AND 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS. 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  Teachers,  Supeintendents, 
and  School  Boards  regarding  our  goods  and  prices.  Best 
terms  and  prompt  attention  guaranteed.  W e furnish  the  only 
line  of — 

Educational  Colored  Papers, 

With  standards  based  on  the  solar  spectrum,  for  teaching 
Color  in  the  kindergartens  and  schools.  For  Catalogs  ana 
“COLOR  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN,”  address 


THOMAS  CHARLES  CO. 


Color  W iieei. 


211-213 
Wabash  Are., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CIVIL  COVERNM’T 

of  our  State  and  Ration 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction. 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 


The  BRYANT  & STRATTON 


Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO)  ILLS. 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  AND  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 

write  for  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Can  visit  Worn..  sta.r6r«uuussatiir(lays  without  interfering  with  stmliei-. 
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West  Liberty,  Jasper  Co.,  III.,  Oct.  3.  '92. 

1 like  the  School  News  better  than  any  jour- 
nal I have  ever  taken.  Milton  Sandet'ur. 

Fairfield,  Wayne  Co.,  Ill Oct.  10,  '92. 

T have  been  a reader  of  the  School  Sews  for 
three  years,  and  would  not  be  without  it,  I 
use  it  in  my  school  work  every  day  and  find  it 
a great  help.  Nerva  Young. 

Lane,  DeWitt  Co_,  111,  Oct.  11,  '92. 

The  School  News  is  always  a welcome  vis- 
itor T.  A.  Funk. 

Charleston.,  Coles  Oo,,  111  , Oct  12,  '92. 

I regard  the  School  "News  as  the  best  journal 
published  for  the  country  schools  and  recom- 
mend it  to  all  my  friends.  Nellie  Bartlett. 

Steeleville,  Randolph  Co.,  Ill,,  Oct.  12,  ’92. 

The  School  News  is  nay  favorite  journal. 

Eva  Stewart 

Rio,  Knox  Co  , 111.,  Oct  10,  '92. 

For  practical  work  in  the  school-room,  no 
[publication  can  take  the  place  of  the  School 
News.  Chas.  R.  Boostrum,  Prin.  Schools. 

Ashland,  Cass  Co,  111,  Oct.  10,  '92. 

Mere  I teaching,  I would  not  be  without  the 
School  News.  I consider  it  fer  superior  to  any 
other  school  paper  I have  ever  seen. 

Abbie  F.  M’right. 

Bluford,  Jefferson  Co,  111,  Oct.  10,  '92. 

I am  a reader  of  that  valuable  paper  entitled 
The  School  News.  It  is  my  assistant  teacher 
Wm.  S.  Dagg. 


Fairfield,  Wayne,  Co...  Ill,  Oct  6,  1892. 

1 have  taken  the  school  News  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  and  I consider  it  to  be  the 
best  journal  I have  ever  taken.  I have  been 
a subscriber  to  several  different  journals  but 
the  School  News  is  cue  most  help  to  me  of  uy 
offer-  8.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Berwick,  Warren  Co,  111,  Oct.  8,  1892. 

1 cannot  recommend  itlre  School  News  loo 
highly  as  a practical  teachers’  aid.  My  work 
is  relieved  of  monotony  by  it. 

A.  K,  McCreight 


School  the  Entire  Year,  Students  May  Enter  at  Any  Time, 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 

•C  -A  TT  P — — - ^ 

BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  - INDIANA, 

Will  Open  its  92d  Session  August  30th,  1892. 


Nokomis,  Montgomery  Co,  III,  Oct.  14,  "92. 

I cannot  get  along  without  the  SchoolNews, 
and  follow  the  Course  of  Study. 

Will  Archibald. 

Merriam,  Wayne  'Co,  111,  Get.  13,  '92. 

I could  not  make  a success  of  my  school 
without  the  School  News. 

Rath  Montgomery. 

Eu  Quoin,  Perry  Co,  111,  Oct.  15,  '92. 

I have  enjoyed  ttie  School  News  very  much 
and  recommend  it  to  all  my  friends. 

Marrctip  TJinrdrl mr 


Alhambra,  Madison  Co,  III,  Oct.  7,  '92. 

Having  used  the  School  News  for  two  years 
In  teaching,  have  decided  I cannot  dispense 
with  it  the  third  year.  Mabel  McCracken. 

Rock  Creek,  Hardin  C >,  111  , Oct.  4,  '92. 

Having  used  your  Supplementary  Reader  in 
school  last  term,  1 can  readily  note  my -success 
in  teaching  this  branch  to  be  owing  much  to 
your  outline  of  work.  E.'N.  Hall. 

Amboy,  Lee  Co,  111,  Aug.  6,  1892. 

I regard  The  School  News  as  an  excellent 
paper  for  teachers,  and  shall  commend  it  to 
their  notice  whenever  opportunity  presents. 

Jay  C.  Edwards,  Co.  Sup't  Schools. 

Bradford,  McKean  Co,  Pa,  Oct.  1.  "92. 

Tho  School  News  is  the  most  sensible  school 
journal  I have  ever  read,  and  although  a teach- 
er in  the  high  school,  I find  it  invaluable  to  me. 
I have  all  the  numbers  1 have  ever  received. 

W.  J.  Petty. 

Faii-field,  Wayne  Co  , II],  Sept.  28,  '92. 

T most  heartily  endorse  the  School  News  as 
being  one  of  the  be.-t  educational  journals  I 
have  ever  read  The  September  number  is 
grand  I could  not  succeed  with  the  Course  of 
Study  without  the  aid  of  the  News. 

Lulu  Galiher. 

Elkhart,  Logan  Co,  III,  Sept.  26,  ’92. 

The  School  News  is  very  helpful  to  me,  and 
•all  who  use  the  Course  of  Study.  I am  much 
pleased  with  it.  it  saves  the  teacher's  time. 

1 recommend  it  to  any  one  teaching  as  the  most 
practical  school  paper  in  the  state. 

Emma  Woods. 

Adair,  McDonough  Co  , 111,  Sept.  26,  '92. 

I have  been  a reader  of  the  School  News  for 
three  years  and  have  found  it  au  excellent 
journal.  I asked  one  of  my  pupils  the  first 
week  of  school  how  his  former  teacher  taught 
him  language.  He  replied:  ’’The  lessons  were 
taken  from  the  School  News."  W.  W.  Larue. 

Johnsom  ille,  Wayne  Co,  111  Oct.  3,  '92. 

I hare  just  received  mv  second  copy  of  the 
School  News  and  must  say  that  I think  it  one 
of  the  very  best  journals  that  can  be  found 
1 here  is  so  much  in  it  of  use  to  the  teachers 
of  our  district  schools  that  I think  overy 
teacher  who  wishes  to  succeed  should  be  a 
careful  reader  of  this  most  useful  and  practi- 
cal educator.  L.  H.  Watson,  Prin.  Schools. 

Washburn,  Woodford  Co,  111,  Oct.  5,  '92 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  School  News 
J llkp  It  as  well  or  even  better  than  any  school 
journal  that  I have  ever  taken,  and  I have 
-been  a subscriber  to  the  Popular  Educator, 
rublic  School  Journal,  American  Teacher 
Teacher  s Institute  and  Treasure  Trove  for 
several  years.  Clara  B.  Vance. 


T 


HE  INSTITUTION,  now  more  popular  than  ever,  enters  upon  the  work  of  the  new  year 
under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances. 


From  the  beginning  of  the  school,  whatever  may  have  been  the  criticisms  offered.no 
one  who  has  become  acquainted  with  it  has  ever  doubted  the  thoroughness  of  the  Work  done 
m the  class-room.  .specialists  as  instructors  have  been  employed  for  each  department.  The 
result  of  this  careful  work  is  that  this  is  now 

The  Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  it  has  often  been  impossible  for  the  proprietors 
to  provide  3 ust  such  accommodations  as  they  desired.  1 

This  difficulty  is  now  overcome;  ample  accommodations  have  been  provided;  300 addi- 
tional suites  of  rooms  have  been  erected. 

-A.  USTEl'W  COL1L1EGB  BTJII_,IDIKro 

Has  been  erected.  It  was  dedicated  May  10th,  1892  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Ira  J.  Chase,  de- 
i\ e, red  the  principal  address.  It  was  an  able  -effort,  well  worthy  the  distinguished  gentle* 
man.  Hon.  H.  D.  v ones,  fetate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  this  State,  delivered 
a brief  but  very  pointed  address.  ^ 

1 he  building  is  a large  and  commodious  one.  The  first  floor  is  arranged  especially  for 
Science  Work,  The  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  found  at  any  school. 
The  enure  second  floor  is  used  for  a Chapel  Hall.  It  is  seated  with  2041  opera  chairs,  a 
Grand  Concert  Knabe  Piano  is  on  the  rostrum.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, and  is  heated  by  three  large  furnaces. 

New  Departments  for  tlie  Corning'  Year: 

* complete  course  of  Pharmacy.  This  is  in  charge  of  A.  E.  Hiss,  Ph.  G,  late  instructor 
m the  Chicago  School  of  Pharmacy. 

A course  in  Pedagogy,  now  very  complete,  will  be  made  more  extensive. 

A complete  course  in  Kindergarten  Work,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

rso  new  department  is  introduced  until  it  can  be  made  one  in  fact  as  well  as  in  j?ame. 

DFPARTM  FN  Pl’ePai,!ltor-v>  Teachers’  (including  Kindergarten  Work, 
fr1*  ! , TV  . , * ° tellers’ Class  and  Pedagogy),  Collegiate,  (including 

Scientific,  Classical,  and  Select  Course),  Civil  Engineering,  Pharmacy,  Special  Science,  Elo- 
cution, Music  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Tvpe-Writing,  Penmanship,  Tele- 
graphic,  and  Review. 

to  se£tN°  °ther  schoo)  offers’  for  ONE  tuition,  anything  like  as  many  subjects  from  which 

While  there  are  these  several  departments,  yet  each  is  a school  within  itself.  Forex- 
ample,  the  Teachers  Department  in  connection  with  the  other  departments  offers  advantges 
tor  training  teachers  superior  to  those  offered  by  a special  training  school. 

Ihe  Commercial  Department  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  in 
the  land.  It  is  conducted  on  the  actual  business  plan,  and  is  provided  with  the  most  exten- 
sive line  of  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  What  is  true  of  these  depart- 
ments is  true  of  each  of  the  others. 

I he  Library  is  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  Normal  School,  state  or  private. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
lor  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

Expenses  Less  than  at  Any  Other  School. 

1 1 ITION,  $8.00  per  term.  Good  board  and  Well-furnished  rooms,  $1.70  to 
fc^-Catulogue  mailed  free.  Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or 
0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 


1.90  per  week. 


Calendar.— Fall  Term  will  open  August  30,  1892:  first  Winter  Term  will  open  Novem- 
id  M inter  Term  will  open  January  17,  1893;  Spring  Term  will  open  March 
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her  8,  1892;  second  ,,  ....v  .January  n,  i 

28,  1893:  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open  June  6,  1893. 

Don't  Fail  to  state  that  your  attention  was  called  to  this  school  through  “The  News.” 


32  KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS . 


Auburn,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  14,  ’92. 

The  School  News  is  a most  excellent  every- 
day school  help.  G.  M.  Tyler. 

Washington,  Washington  Co.,  Iowa, 

Sept.  12,  ’92. 

The  School  News  contains  many  valuable 
things.  Lucy  Swisher,  Co.  Supt. 

Salem,  Marion  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  9,  '92. 

I am  desirous  of  all  ourteac.hers  takingyour 
journal,  as  yon  give  us  a synopsis  of  the  work 
for  each  month. 

S.  G.  Burdick,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

Trimble,  Cumberland  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  7,  ’92. 

I regard  the  News  as  a great  part  of  my  in- 
tellectual food.  J.  W.  Carlisle. 

Adrian,  Hancock  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  15,  ’92. 

I have  been  a reader  of  the  School  News  for 
some  time,  and  find  it  of  great  benefit  to  me 
in  my  daily  work.  Mary  Freeland. 

Frederick,  Brown  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  June  25,  '92. 

The  School  News  was  like  a dear  friend  to 
me  while  I was  teaching.  Hattie  Matthew's. 


Clarkson,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  13,  ’92. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  and  could 
not  do  without  it.  G.  B.  Fields. 

Ewing,  Franklin  Co..  Ill  , Sept.  13,  ’92. 

I like  the  School  News  and  cannot  success- 
fully teach  without  it.  Mattie  A.  Odum. 

Lake  Creek,  Williamson  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  7,  ’92. 

I most  heartily  indorse  the  School  News.  If 
I were  teaching  again  I would  not  be  without 
it.  I recommend  it  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  education.  R.  W.  Jones. 

Waynesville,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  13,  ’92. 

The  School  News  is  just  what  I need,  and  the 
very  thing  I have  been  looking  for.  The  copy 
received  has  already  been  worth  the  price  of  a 
year’s  subscription.  Geo.  N.  Bradley. 

Vernon,  Marion  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  12,  ’92. 

The  school  course  was  discussed  and  recom- 
mended with  zeal  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
Teachers’  Association  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  I 
find  no  better  journal  to  aid  in  its  adoption  than 
the  School  News.  1 could  not  do  without  it. 

John  W.  Thompson. 


Felter,  Greene  Co.,  III.,  Aug.  8,  ’92- 

The  School  News  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher.  H.  A.  Story. 

Sandoval,  Marion  Co.,  111.,  Sept.  17,  ’92. 

I find  the  School  News  very  helpful  in  my 
school  work.  N.  Ellen  Sherman. 

Peoria,  Peoria  Co.,  III.,  Sept.  14,  ’92. 

The  School  News  is  very  interesting,  as  well 
as  a great  help  in  the  school-room. 

Mary  J.  Ryan. 

Elsah,  Jersey  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  7,  ’92. 

I think  the  School  News  is  well  worth  the 
subscription  price,  and  I find  it  quite  a help  in 
my  school.  Amy  M.  Slaten. 

Xenia,  Clay  Co,,  111.,  Sept.  8,  ’92. 

I heartily  recommend  your  school  journal.  1 
would  not  teach  without  it.  Ida  Markland. 

Farmer  City,  DeWitt  Co.,  III.,  Aug.  31,  ’91. 

I have  received  the  September  number  of  . the 
School  News  to-day,  and  find  it  to  be  the  great- 
est help  to  me  in  my  school  work  of  any  jour- 
nal I have  ever  read.  Gertrude  Dockum. 
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Teacher’s  Report  to  Parents  of  the  Standing  of 


of School,  , 

County,  State  of  , for  the  Term  beginning 

,....,  189.. 


, 189.. 


Studies,  etc. 
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2d 
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3d 
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Term 

Av’ge 

Reading 
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Writing 

Arithmetic 

— 

Lang,  or  Gram’r. 

Georgraphy 

* 

History 

Physiology 

Civil  GovernnTt. 

— 

Days  Present 

Days  Absent 

Times  Tardy 

Times  not  Tardy . 

Grade  is  marked  on  Scale  of  100. 


Teacher. 
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The  above  shows  the  front  and  the  reverse  side  of  my  new  Report  Card.  Printed  on  an  excellent  grade 
of  card-board  in  assorted  colors.  Price  10  cents  per  dozen  or  75  cents  per  hundred,  prepaid.  Send  direct  to 
the  publisher,  C.  M.  PARKER,  Editor  School  News,  Taylorville,  111. 
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Due  notice  is  given  to  every  subscriber  of  the  time 
when  his  subscription  expires,  but  The  School  News 
is  sent  until  all  arrearages  are  paid  and  it  is  ordered 
discontinued.  Any  name  is  promptly  dropped  from 
the  list  when  so  ordered,  provided  the  subscription  is 
paid  in  full. 

The  November  number  of  The  Iowa  Teacher,  pub- 
lished at  Charles  City,  Iowa,  contains  an  article  enti- 
tled “The  First  Day  of  School,”  which  is  taken  verba- 
tim from  pages  4 and  5 of  the  September  School 
News.  No  credit  is  given.  As  there  are  many  coun- 
ty editions  of  the  Teacher,  the  article  will  appear  in 
all  of  them  as  original.  No  doubt  many  of  our  Iowa 
subscribers  will  recognize  it  as  being  taken  from  this 
journal. 

The  December  number  of  Parker's  Supplement- 
ary Reader  consists  of  “The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,” 
with  suggestive  exercises  on  teaching  it,  and  a bio- 
graphical sketch  of  its  author,  Daniel  Webster.  As  the 
Revolutionary  War  will  be  studied  during  December 
the  selection  is  quite  appropriate.  It  is  a neat  eight- 
page  leaflet,  and  will  be  sent  in  quantities  of  five  or 
more  prepaid  at  one  cent  per  copy.  About  thirty 
thousand  copies  of  these  leaflets  are  sent  out  regularly 
each  month,  and  altogether  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  copies  have  been  published.  They  seem  to 
fill  a long  felt  want. 


Teachers  who  have  pupils  studying  geography, 
as  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  seventh 
year,  will  find  this  number  of  The  School  News 
more  helpful  even  than  usual.  This  is  an  excellent 
number  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils.  Many 
teachers  have  sent  in  clubs  of  five  to  twenty  from 
their  schools.  Generally  speaking,  parents  are 
willing  to  allow  their  children  to  spend  a small 
amount  for  periodicals,  especially  one  that  will  help 
them  daily  in  their  school  work.  We  continue  the 
special  offer  to  pupils  of  75  cents  per  year,  or  40  cents 
for  six  months  in  clubs  of  five  or  more,  cash  with 
order.  In  order  that  teachers  may  show  pupils  and 
parents  the  value  of  The  School  News,  any  number 
of  copies  of  this  issue  will  be  sent  prepaid  at  seven 
cents  per  copy.  We  make  this  special  offer  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  the 
journal  into  many  homes  where  it  has  been  unknown 
heretofore. 
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POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  'STATES. 


ORIGIN  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 

PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111. 

(Continued  from  October.) 

Political  parties,  we  are  informed  by  a popular 
author,  are  little  else  than  artificial  means  for  obtain- 
ing majorities.  In  an  absolute  monarchy,  where  the 
supreme  ruler  is  the  source  of  all  law,  authority,  and 
order,  and  where  he  decides  all  questions  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  government  without  pains  or  trouble  to 
his  subjects,  there  exists  no  necessity  for  a division  of 
principles.  In  a popular  government,  however,  and 
I use  the  word  “popular”  in  its  derivative  sense,  po- 
litical factions  seem  to  be  a necessary  evil.  Without 
majorities,  popular  government  cannot  exist. 

In  the  United  States  party  spirit  is  the  wellspring 
of  political  life, — as  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of 
governmental  machinery  as  steam  to  the  locomotive 
engine.  And  Since  the  workings  of  our  government 
have  fallen  into  party  hands,  a comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  party  traditions  and  party  principles  is  a nec- 
essary complement  to  the  study  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, for,  says  another,  “party  ingenuity,  stimu- 
lated by  incessant  rivalry,  has  turned  many  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  to  unforseen  uses,  and  given  the 
legal  institutions  of  the  country  no  small  part  of  their 
color.” 

In  the  discussion  of  a subject  of  a political  na- 
ture it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  writer,  however 
conservative,  to  write  impartially.  It  is  likewise  very 
difficult  for  the  reader  to  rid  himself  of  a combative 
feeling, — a feeling  begotten  probably  of  prejudice, — 
which  animates  the  mind  and  causes  the  possessor  to 
resent,  in  thought  at  least,  whatever  utterance  may 
not  fully  coincide  with  his  own  views  upon  the 
subject. 

If  in  the  very  incipiency  of  this  article  I may  be 
able  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  any  pre- 
conceived opinion  he  may  have  formed  regarding  the 
object  or  intention  of  its  writer  to  foist  upon  him  his 
own  political  views;  and  if  at  the  same  time  I may  be 
permitted  to  assure  him  that  it  is  the  sincere  desire  to 
present  in  an  impartial,  non-partisan  manner,  some- 
thing of  the  origin  and  principles  of  the  various  po- 
litical parties  that  have  helped  to  mould  public  opin- 
ion, and  to  make  our  country  what  it  is  to  day,  a na- 
tion without  a peer,  the  effort  must  redound  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  both  reader  and  writer.  To 
this  end,  without  attempt  at  rhetoric,  attention  is 
invited  to  an  unembellished  narrative  of  historical 
facts. 

Political  parties,  permit  me  to  repeat,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  healthy  growth  of  a representative  democ- 
racy, to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions.  In 
countries  where  political  parties  are  unknown  among 
the  common  people,  popular  liberty  likewise  is  prac- 
tically unknown.  In  the  language  of  Rufus  Blanch- 
ard, “Neither  ambition  to  advance  to  higher  posi- 
tions in  life  nor  intelligence  to  direct  a course  to  that 
position  can  prevail  to  much  extent  without  sufficient 
concert  of  action  among  the  people  to  unite  their 
forces  to  influence  legislation  so  as  to  benefit  the  sub- 
jects of  the  government  while  the  officers  of  that  gov- 
ernment execute  the  laws.” 

Owing  to  her  versatility  of  interests  consequent 


upon  her  educational  and  physical  growth,  which  is 
constantly  demanding  new  constitutional  forms  and 
new  laws  wherewith  to  secure  national  unity,  at  all 
times  vital  to  national  grandeur,  the  United  States, 
but  a little  more  than  a century  old,  has,  in  her  na- 
tional councils,  grappled  with  more  political  questions 
than  any  European  country  since  the  days  when  re- 
ligious creeds  were  the  fundamental  principles  of 
governments,  now  happily  more  than  two  centuries 
agone. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  here,  “Where  the  broad 
creation  of  nature  invites  progress,  stimulates  ambi- 
tion, fortifies  courage,  makes  cowardice  a crime,  and 
stamps  the  motto  ‘Excelsior-  on  every  heart,  diverg- 
ence in  political  interests  is  inevitable.  This  diverg- 
ence is  the  glory  of  our  nation,  and  must  continue  to 
be  such  so  long  as  our  discretion  sufficiently  tran- 
scends our  partisan  opinions  to  preserve  our  Consti- 
tution in  its  purity.” 

The  study  of  political  parties  in  America  must 
naturally  begin  with  their  previous  existence  in  Eng- 
land, where  was  planted  the  seed  that  germinated, 
sprang  up,  grew  into  partisanship,  and  ultimately 
gained  a foothold  on  American  soil. 

The  Magna  Charta,  instituted  at  Runny  mede  on 
the  Thames  early  in  the  13th  Century,  was  the  first 
substantial  result  of  popular  demands  in  the  quest  of 
human  rights.  Henceforth  we  are  to  remark  the 
English  as  tenacious  sticklers  for  the  general  princi- 
ples of  liberty. 

While  the  principles  were  maturing  that  precipi- 
tated the  civil  war  in  Europe,  terminating  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.  and  the  placing  of  a Cromwell 
upon  the  English  throne,  there  sprang  into  existence 
two  opposing  factions,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 
The  term  “Whig,”  as  applied  to  the  advocates  of  pop- 
ular rights,  probably  originated  in  the  Scotch  “Whig- 
gamore,”  meaning  a herdsman  or  driver  of  horses, 
and  is  thus  explained  In  the  year  1648  a party  of 
western  Scotchmen  marched  to  Edinburgh  to  oppose 
the  king,  from  which  those  opposed  to  the  court  were 
called  Whiggamores,  afterward  contracted  to  Whigs. 

The  word  “Tory”  is  from  the  ancient  Irish.  It 
was  originally  and  properly  used  of  the  Irish  bog- 
trotters,  who,  professing  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
royal  cause,  robbed  and  plundered  during  the  English 
civil  wars,  hence  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  those 
who  sought  to  maintain  the  extreme  prerogative  of 
the  Crown. 

Both  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  had  their  adhe- 
rents in  the  thirteen  original  colonies  of  America.  In 
the  early  history  of  our  country  several  of  the  colonies 
were  under  either  a royal  or  a proprietary  form  of 
government,  and  the  people  were  without  sufficient 
influence  to  give  to  their  differences  in  political  opin- 
ion the  distinction  of  party  membership.  In  the  New 
England  colonies,  however,  the  opportunities  for  the 
formation  of  parties  proved  greater.  The  immigrants 
of  this  section  brought  with  them  the  town  system  of 
local  government,  ignoring  the  centralized  power  that 
hitherto  had  held  it  in  check  in  the  “Mother-coun- 
try,” Their  political  foresight  having  enabled  them 
to  presage  the  advantages  to  accrue  from  a local  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  they  had  obtained  from  the 
King  a charter  permitting  them  to  exercise  powers  of 
government  denied  to  the  other  colonies.  The  result 
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was  the  establishment  of  a multitude  of  small  towns, 
each  a pure  democracy.  And  yet  the  questions  dis- 
cussed in  their  town  meetings,  and  even  in  their 
larger  colonial  assemblies,  gave  not  rise  to  differences 
in  opinion  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  district 
party  organizations;  for  these,  more  extensive  fields 
were  necessary.  The. principle  of  popular  sovereign- 
ty. however,  rapidly  spread  from  the  town  to  the  col- 
lective New  England  colonies.  It  likewise  extended, 
though  more  slowly,  to  the  colonies  to  the  southward, 
and  thinking  men  had  come  to  believe  that  in  the 
colonies  rested  the  right  of  self-government.  Before 
revolution  had  ever  been  thought  of,  this  principle 
had  oft  been  announced  in  theory.  Personal  loyalty 
to  the  King,  pride  in  the  name  of  Englishman,  and 
the  infrequent  exercise  by  England  of  her  oft-asserted 
right  of  absolute  dominion  over  her  colonies,  savs 
Johnston,  permitted  it  to  lie  dormant 

In  the  year  1764  the  English  Parliament  passed 
the  “Declaratory  Act,”  a resolution  that  Parliament  had 
power  to  tax  the  American  colonies.  Closelv  follow- 
ing this  came  the  “Stamp  Act,”  to  take  effect  the  en- 
suing November.  These  acts  at  oncg  awakened  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty  and  gave  to  the 
names  Whig  and  Tory  a significance  they  had  never 
before  possessed  in  America.  The  great  mass  of  col- 
onists suddenly  became  extreme  Whigs,  earnest  ad- 
v mates  of  a representation  in  Parliament,  and  later, 
of  popular  freedom.  The  governors,  their  subordi- 
nates in  office,  cliques,  and  a few  others  clung  to  To- 
ryism and  the  “Divine  Rights  of  Kings.” 

Notwithstanding  Parliament,  as  a patriotic  meas- 
ure, repealed  the  Stamp  Act  the  year  following  its 
passage,  the  imperial  demands  made  upon  the  colo- 
nists were  illy  suited  to  heal  the  wounds  it  had  made 
in  the  American  heart,  and  public  opinion  henceforth 
grew  into  more  original  conceptions  of  liberty  until, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Massachusetts,  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  1774. 
This  Congress,  as  is  well  known,  adopted  a non-im- 
portation, non-exportation,  and  non  - consumption 
agreement,  binding  upon  the  colonies;  likewise  pre- 
pared a petition  to  the  King  and  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  men  composing  this 
august  assembly  were  colonial  Whigs,  and  since  they 
had,  as  yet,  taken  no  steps  disloyal  to  monarchy,  it 
was  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  thev  would  have 
the  moral  support  of  the  Whig  party  in  England,  and 
in  this  they  were  not  mistaken,  for  during  the  war 
which  followed,  England,  instigated  by  the  pleadings 
of  the  English  Whigs,  offered  the  colonies  peace  on 
any  terms  short  of  independence. 

The  successive  Congresses  of  delegates  from  the 
various  colonies  were  recognized  and  attended  only 
by  the  AVhig  faction,  and  although  these  assemblies 
offered  no  opportunity  for  party  contests,  they  gave 
to  the  bodies  composing  them  an  influence  upon  the 
course  of  government  and  the  American  Whigs  be- 
came, in  reality,  the  first  political  party  in  America. 

The  principles  advocated  bv  the  Whig  party  in 
the  Continental  Congress  of  1774  were  matured  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  still  later  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Uni’on. 
Henceforth  the  tory  party  in  England  denounced  the 
American  \V  higs  as  rebels.  On  the  other  hand  the 
American  Tories  were  compelled  to  recant,  leave  the 


country,  or  have  their  property  confiscated,  and  as  a 
party  were  no  longer  known  to  history. 

The  securing  of  independence  was  but  a step 
toward  nationalization.  Bound  together  during  the 
war  by  a common  interest,  the  plan  of  union  after 
peace  had  been  proclaimed  had  not  been  considered, 
and  was  not  until  through  contingencies  arising  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  question  was  forced 
upon  the  States.  During  the  period  included  between 
1783  and  1787,  the  natural  course  of  events  forcibly 
impressed  even  unwilling  minds  with  the  conviction 
that  a controlling  influence  should  be  exercised  over 
all  the  States, — an  influence  which  should  be  able  to 
enforce  concert  of  action  when  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  people  should  demand  it.  How  this  con- 
trolling influence  could  best  be  secured  was  the  ques- 
tion agitating  the  minds  and  perplexing  the  brains  of 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  hour.  The  authority  of 
the  “Mother  country”  having  been  set  aside,  loyalty 
to  the  State  made  the  citizen  loth  to  acknowledge  a 
power  above  it.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  existed 
very  early  a party,  and  of  no  mean  proportions,  that, 
with  a dread  of  centralized  power,  was  unwilling  for 
the  passage  of  any  measure  that  should  transcend,  or 
set  bounds  to,  the  authority  of  the  State. 

Profound  philosophy  being  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, a Constitution  was  demanded  and  Congress, 
meantime,  was  induced  to  recommend  the  same.  The 
efforts  of  Hamilton,  Adams,  Jay,  and  others  to  im- 
press upon  the  public  mind  the  necessity  of  some 
steps  in  said  direction  brought  the  accusation  that  a 
constitutional  monarchy  would  be  the  ultimate  sequel 
of  such  ill-advised  action. 

(To  be  Continued. ) 


■^DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY.* 

Conducted  by  E.  A.  Thornhill,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, Normal,  111.  Members  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Readino- 
Circle— and  every  teacher  of  the  State  should  be  a 
member  of  this  Circle— will  find  this  depart- 
ment suggestive  and  helpful. 


QUESTIONS  ON  MORGAN’S  STUDIES  IN 
PEDAGOGY. 


Study  VII. — Training  in  Language. 

1.  On  what  ground  is  the  assertion  of  Edward 
Young  true?  What  is  language? 

2.  How  may  the  dictionary  aid  in  language- train- 
ing? When  should  the  pupil  begin  to  use  the  dic- 
tionary? 

3.  “Grammar  is  the  finishing  instrument.”  Ex- 
plain. 

4.  What  language  should  a pupil  study  most 
carefully?  What  things  should  he  aim  at  in  the  study 
of  this  language?  May  these  aims  be  easily  realized? 
Should  a pupil  study  other  languages?  Why?  Which 
one  should  come  first? 

5.  Do  syllables  usually  mean  something?  How 
do  they  govern  the  world? 

6.  Speak  of  the  importance  of  a mastery  of  one’s 
own  language:  (a)  in  social  intercourse;  (b)  in  think- 
ing; (c)  in  business  intercourse;  (d)  in  progress  in  po- 
etry, science,  or  philosophy.  Why  does  the  growth  of 
the  dictionary  indicate  progress? 

7.  What  about  the  results  of  language-training 
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in  school  at  present?  .Cause?  What  results  should 
be  attained? 

8.  What  should  be  the  first  lesson  of  a pupil  en- 
tering school  at  six?  What  are  some  of  the  things 
he  may  be  led  to  talk  about?  What  should  be  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  these  talks? 

9.  Is  the  learning  of  new  words  language  work? 
How  may  the  occasion  for  using  new  words  be  brought 
about? 

10,  What  should  be  the  basis  of  the  first  reading 
lesson?  Should  the  first  sentences  be  made  by  the 
teacher  or  the  pupil? 

11.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  lessons  in  form 
and  color?  Must  the  teacher  suggest  the  word  for  a 
new  idea? 

12.  What  should  be  the  purpose  primarily  of  les- 
sons in  number?  Why  should  the  idea  precede  thb 
name?  The  thought,  the  expression?  The  process, 
the  rule?  The  principle,  the  formula?  What  is  the 
great  danger  of  formal  explanations? 

13.  What  kind  of  language  work  may  the  child  do 
the  second  year?  Should  oral  or  written  language 
work  come  first? 

14.  What  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
early  composition  exercises  on  the  blackboard? 

15.  Is  spelling  a part  of  language  work?  What 
are  the  leading  points  in  the  mastery  of  a new  word? 

16.  How  may  geography  be  made  serviceable  in 
language  training?  The  reading  lesson?  Why  is  the 
reading  lesson  so  often  profitless?  What  effect  has 
the  reading,  understanding,  and  committing  to  mem- 
ory choice  specimens  of  good  English? 

17.  At  what  age  may  the  writing  of  letters  of  busi- 
ness, notes,  receipts,  etc.,  be  profitably  taught?  Which 
is  the  more  important,  element-instruction  or  drill? 

18.  What  is  here  meant  by  a fetich?  A pariah? 
The  facts  and  principles  of  language-books  are  really 
what?  “The  English  language  is  not  highly  inflect- 
ed.” Explain.  What  changes  in  inflection  is  it  un- 
dergoing? What  are  the  leading  elements  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  English  language?  G-ive 
a very  brief  history  of  the  English  language. 

19.  Are  synonyms  words  of  exactly  the  same 
meaning?  What  is  the  value  of  studying  synonyms? 

20.  How  does  history  afford  opportunity  for  lan- 
guage drill? 

21.  How  should  rhetoric  be  studied  in  order  to 
ecure  language  training? 

22.  What  is  the  purpose  of  studying  English  liter- 
ature? How  should  it  be  pursued? 

23.  Explain  how  written  examinations  are  service- 
able in  language  training.  Why  they  are  frequently 
not  serviceable? 

24.  What  is  psychology?  Introspection?  Why  is 
the  study  of  psychology  so  helpful  in  language  train- 
ing? 

25.  What  values  has  original  composition?  “We 
learn  to  write  by  writing”  depends  on  what  general 
principle?  What  care  should  be  used  in  choosing 
topics?  From  what  sources  may  the  material  be 
gathered?  After  the  material  is  gathered  what  is 
still  necessary?  What  values  has  the  graduating 
essay? 

26.  rBy  whom  should  foreign  languages  be 
studied?  Why  should  they  be  studied?  Why 
should  classics  be  studied?  What  is  meant  by 


the  classics?  How  should  they  be  studied?  Why 
arouse  an  interest  in  the  author  and  his  subject?  How 
may  a slavish  dependence  upon  the  dictionary  be 
broken  up?  What  is  the  purpose  of  reading  extended 
passages  without  translation?  What  is  said  of  gram- 
mar and  parsing?  What  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
differences  between  secondary  education  in  America, 
and  in  France  and  Prussia? 

27.  Progress  in  any  direction  must  be  accompanied 
by  what?  Linguistic  power  is  both  a means  and  an 
end.  Explain. 

28.  Give  a brief  summary  of  the  twenty  points 
made  in  regard  to  language  training. 

29.  What  is  meant  by  the  objective  method  of 
teaching  Latin? 

30.  What  is  the  natural  method  of  teaching  Latin? 

31.  What  was  the  purpose  of  committing  to  mem- 
ory the  first  chapter  of  Caesar? 

32.  What  training  was  given  to  the  ear?  How? 

33.  What  was  the  purpose  of  using  the  black- 
board? 

31.  What  was  the  purpose  of  Latin  questions  ad- 
mitting of  Latin  answers  in  the  words  of  the  text? 

35.  What  was  the  purpose  of  translating  to  and 
from  the  Latin,  both  orally  and  in  writing? 

38.  Was  the  process  of  learning  grammar  inductive 
or  deductive? 

37.  What  was  the  purpose  of  reading  only  the 
easy  passages  at  sight? 

38.  What  is  the  purpose  of  having  the  students 
ask  Latin  questions?  Of  correcting  mistakes?  Of 
calling  on  the  most  apt  to  teach? 

39.  What  classes  study  the  grammar  most?  What 
parts  of  the  grammar  are  emphasized? 

40.  What  are  the  different  ways  of  explaining  the 
meaning  of  new  words? 

41.  What  is  an  eclectic  method?  Name  some  of 
the  elements  that  enter  into  this  method  of  teaching 
Latin. 

Study  VIII. — Training  the  Will. 

1.  Select  and  memorize  one  of  the  quotations  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

2.  To  what  is  a person  compared  who  is  deficient 
in  will  power?  Is  it  possible  to  cultivate  the  intel- 
lect and  sensibility  without  at  the  same  time  culti- 
vating the  will?  Should  the  training  of  the  will  be  a 
special  object  of  care?  Name  a person  in  history  who 
had  a strong  will  but  little  learning. 

3.  What  is  the  relation  between  will  power  and 
physical  force?  Are  they  identical?  What  is  the 
foundation  of  habit?  May  a bad  man  have  a strong 
will? 

4.  What  kind  of  will  power  should  we  try  to  cul- 
tivate? Illustrate. 

5.  What  is  the  danger  of  holding  before  pupils 
public  fame  as  an  ideal?  May  the  teacher  of  a coun 
try  school  exhibit  will  power  of  as  high  an  order,  be 
as  truly  worthy,  as  the  teacher  of  a city  school  or 
college?  Explain. 

6.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  secure 
development  of  the  will?  Mention  some  things  that 
h in'de r . S o me  that  help . 

7.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  will  of  enforced  qui- 
etness! 

8.  Mention  some  of  the  ways  in  which  energy  is 
wasted.  Speak  particularly  of  the  wasted  energy  of 
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children.  What  is  necessary  to  make  energy  valua- 
ble? Illustrate. 

9.  Mention  seven  things  that  tend  to  a healthful 
exercise  of  the  will. 

10.  What  is  the  second  thing  to  be  done  to  secure 
development  of  the  will?  Why?  Illustrate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sensibilities  on  the  will. 

11.  What  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
teacher?  Are  the  feelings  to  be  created  or  developed? 

12.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  will  of  arousing  only 
a few  of  the  feelings?  Of  arousing  them  all? 

13.  Criticise  the  former  agricultural  system  of  the 
South.  The  social  system. 

14.  What  is  a moral  being?  What  is  the  test  of 
character? 

15.  What  is  the  final  purpose  of  education?  What 
is  will  culture?  HowTrain  the  will  to  freedom? 

16  What  is  the  safeguard  of  the  republic  against 
anarchy,  etc.? 


-^TME  AMERICAN  EITIZEN.^- 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Dole’s  “American 
Citizen,”  one  of  the  books  of  trie  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle 
Course  for  1892-3.  These  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  most  excellent  work 
on  American  Citizenship. 


Chap.  IX.— Various  Forms  of  Government. 

1.  What  is  a despotism?  Give  an  illustration. 

2 By  what  other  name  is  a despotism  called? 

3.  What  restrictions  are  there  on  the  power  of  a 
despot? 

4.  Has  there  ever  been  a good  despot?  If  so,  give 
an  example. 

5.  Show  the  bad  effect  of  an  absolute  government 
even  when  kindly  administered. 

6.  What  is  an  aristocratic  government? 

7.  V hat  is  said  about  an  aristocratic  government 
in  nearly  all  the  great  countries  of  Europe? 

8.  How  was  ancient  Venice  ruled? 

9.  How  were  the  nobles  provided  for  even  when 
a king  ruled? 

10.  Compare  an  ancient  republic  such  as  Athens, 
with  our  own  in  respect  to  (a)  Citizenship;  (6)  For- 
eigners. 

11.  What  is  now  held  to  be  unjust  in  all  civilized 
nations? 

12.  From  what  idea  has  come  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  equal  rights  of  all? 

13.  Upon  what  is  it  now  customary  to  make  the 
government  rest? 

14.  In  most  European  monarchies  whom  is  the 
king  or  emperor  compelled  to  consult? 

15.  What  is  a constitution? 

16.  What  kind  of  a monarchy  is  England? 

17.  Who  has  more  power  in  England  than  the 
queen? 

18.  Which  has  the  more  power  in  Fngland,  the 
“ House  of  Lords,”  or  the  “ House  of  Commons?  ” 

19.  Give  President  Lincoln’s  definition  of  a re- 
public. 

20.  \\  hat  is  the  tendency  of  all  Old  World  gov- 
ernments? 

21.  Show  by  contrasting  England  with  Mexico 
that  names  do  not  always  represent  the  real  state  of 
government. 


22.  What  is  necessary  to  have  a republic  in  reality? 

23.  In  what  respect  does  the  French  Republic 
differ  from  our  own? 

24  What  is  such  a government  called? 

25.  Meaning  of  a “bureaucracy?” 

26.  How  are  the  people  of  a town  in  a strong 
central  government  in  danger  of  losing  their  sense  of 
responsibility? 

27.  How  is  the  American  government  distinguished 
from  most  foreign  governments? 

28.  What  foreign  government  most  nearly  resem- 
bles our  own? 

29.  What  was  “ the  old  idea  of  government?  ” 

30.  What  is  the  “American  idea  ” of  government? 

31.  What  do  Americans  believe  in  regard  to  trust- 
ing the  people,  and  why? 

Ciiap.  X. — Local  Government,  or  Government 
by  the  People  Themselves. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “ local  government?  ” 

2.  What  old  proverb  gives  the  reason  for  local 
government? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a town  meeting? 

4.  Who  can  vote  at  a town  meeting? 

5.  Who  decides  what  shall  be  done? 

6.  What  remedy  for  unwise  action  in  a town 
meeting? 

7.  What  kind  of  a government  is  the  town  meet- 
ing? 

8.  Of  what  is  it  the  survival? 

9.  Give  the  origin  of  towns  in  this  country. 

10.  How  did  their  size  at  first  compare  with  their 
present  size? 

11.  Where  is  the  town-hall  usually  placed?  Why? 

12.  What  states  have  town  meetings? 

13.  To  whom  are  the  town  officers  responsible? 

14.  Why  are  town  officers  elected  for  a short  term? 

15.  Upon  what  does  the  re-election  of  a town 
officer  depend? 

16.  Of  what  is  a county  composed? 

17.  Whence  came  the  idea  and  name  of  “ county?” 

18.  For  what  purpose  are  towns  grouped  into 
counties? 

19.  Are  there  counties  in  states  where  there  are  no 
town  governments? 

20.  In  what  part  of  the  country  is  this  especially 
the  case? 

21.  Name  the  principal  officers  of  a New  England 
county,  and  their  duties? 

22.  How  are  the  county  expenses  borne? 

23.  Where  are  the  pubiic  buildings  of  the  county? 

24.  In  those  states  which  have  no  town  govern- 
ment, what  additional  duties  do  the  county  officers 
perform? 

25.  Compare  the  township  with  the  county  plan, 
and  show  which  is  likely  to  be  the  favorite  one,  and 
why? 

26.  Why  are  towns  subdivided  into  school  districts? 

27.  How  does  the  school  district  meeting  become 
a training-school  in  politics? 

28.  Give  the  meaning  of  “ local  patriotism.” 

29.  How  were  the  Athenian  children  trained? 

30.  What  interest  has  the  state  in  fostering  local 
patriotism? 
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Chapter  XI. — The  State  and  Legislative 
Government. 

1.  How  were  kingdoms  and  nations  formed  in 
olden  times? 

2.  How  are  states  formed  now? 

3.  In  what  respects  is  a state  like  a separate 
nation? 

4.  Whence  comes  the  authority  of  towns  and 
cities? 

5.  What  is  the  object  of  state  militia? 

6.  Give  the  meaning  of  “eminent  domain.” 
Illustrate  fully. 

7.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  state  whenever  it 
exercises  the  right  of  eminent  domain? 

8.  What  contrast  would  a foreigner  be  likely  to 
draw  between  a map  of  the  United  States  and  a map 
of  the  Old  World? 

9.  What  advantage  in  having  a large  number  of 
states,  instead  of  our  entire  nation  being  one  state? 
Illustrate  by  Chicago;  by  Ireland. 

10.  What  is  the  chief  reason  why  we  have  states? 

11.  Describe  the  plan  of  government  of  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies  in  the  following  particulars: 

(а)  Who  appointed  their  governor^? 

(б)  How  was  the  legislature  chosen? 

(c)  What  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
people? 

(d)  Upon  what  written  document  were  these  gov- 
ernments based? 

(e)  What  did  they  require? 

(/)  Were  the  colonies  represented  in  Parliament? 

(g)  Could  Parliament  legislate  for  the  colonies? 

12.  What  transfer  of  sovereignty  was  brought 
about  by  the  War  of  Independence? 

13.  How  were  the  governors  chosen  thereafter? 

14.  What  took  the  place  of  the  royal  charter? 

15.  What  right  had  each  state  from  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  until  1789? 

16.  How  was  Florida  acquired  by  the  United 
States? 

17.  From  what  was  the  Louisiana  Purchase  ac- 
quired? What  did  it  comprise? 

18.  How  were  Texas,  California,  etc.,  acquired? 

19.  How  was  this  new  domain  organized  into 
states? 

20.  What  is  a “ representative  government?  ” 

21.  Why  is  a representative  government  necessary 
in  a state? 

22.  How  often  are  representatives  to  the  state 
legislature  chosen? 

23.  Give  three  reasons  why  our  representatives  to 
the  state  legislature  be  paid  for  their  services. 

24.  Whose  advice  should  law  makers  seek?  Why? 

25.  Has  this  right  always  been  acknowledged? 

26.  What  does  the  story  of  Magna  Charta  show? 

27.  How  have  representative  government  and  its 
method  been  brought  about? 

28.  What  was  the  beginning  of  Parliament? 

29.  How  did  the  English  Parliament  get  power 
away  from  the  king? 

30.  How  does  its  power  now  compare  with  its 
power  in  former  times? 

31.  What  model  do  our  legislatures  and  congress 
follow?  What  difference  in  regard  to  the  poor? 

32.  In  what  does  the  legislature  resemble  a town 
meeting?  In  what  does  it  differ  from  it? 


33.  What  remedy  have  the  people  against  unwise 
legislation? 

34.  Give  the  meaning  of  “ local  option.”  Illustrate. 

35.  By  what  is  the  legislature  restricted? 

36.  What  is  said  of  the  length  of  the  constitutions 
of  some  of  the  states? 

37.  How  are  constitutions  amended?  How  many 
votes  are  usually  required? 

38.  What  restraints  have  the  people  upon  the 
legislature? 

39.  What  is  the  “ English  way?  ” How  is  it  in 
Switzerland? 

40.  Whence  came  the  custom  of  two-chambered 
legislatures? 

41.  Who  comprise  the  upper  house  of  the  English 
Parliament? 

42.  How  do  the  two  houses  of  our  legislature 
compare  as  to  size?  As  to  the  people  represented  in 
each? 

43.  What  two  ideas  prevail  as  to  the  duties  of 
members  of  a legislature? 

44.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  “state  jealousy”  in 
former  times? 

45.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  smallest  states 
were  allowed  as  many  senators  in  Congress  as  the 
largest? 

46.  Of  what  are  suspicious  persons  apt  to  think? 

47.  Wrhat  view  as  to  duty  to  state  and  nation  be- 
came prevalent? 

48.  What  have  our  people  learned  about  their 
duty  to  state  and  nation? 

49.  What  is  state  patriotism? 

50.  How  does  state  patriotism  assist  national 
patriotism. 

Chapter  XII. — The  People  Acting  in  Congress 

1.  What  is  the  “American  idea  of  government”? 

2.  Illustrate  the  American  idea  by  the  town ; the 
state. 

3.  Show  in  what  respects  the  state  sustains  the 
the  same  relation  to  the  general  government  as  the 
town  sustains  to  the  government  of  the  state. 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  send  representatives 
to  Congress? 

5.  How  does  the  American  custom  of  paying  rep- 
resentatives differ  from  the  English?  Give  the  reason 
for  this  difference. 

6.  Do  the  people  rid  themselves  of  responsibility 
by  the  election  of  representatives? 

7.  What  may  the  Rational  Congress  be  called? 

8.  What  does  each  senator  and  congressman  rep- 
resent? 

9.  Give  the  peculiar  features  of  the  old  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  the  following  particulars: 

(a)  What  was  the  union  called? 

(b)  Its  power  to  raise  troops  and  money. 

(c)  Its  president. 

(d)  Courts  to  settle  disputes, 
e)  Manner  of  voting. 

/)  Its  power  over  the  states. 

10.  After  the  War  of  Independence  what  experi- 
ment did  the  states  try? 

11.  How  did  this  experiment  result?  Give  partic- 
ulars. 

12.  What  important  convention  was  held  to  cor- 
rect these  evils? 

13.  When  and  where  did  it  meet? 
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14.  Name  some  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
convention. 

15.  What  plan  clid  it  finally  recommend  to  the  peo- 
ple? • * 

16.  Give  the  leading  features  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution? 

17.  What  rights  did  the  several  states  concede? 
Why? 

18.  What  remedy  have  the  people  now  against 
unwise  legislation  by  Congress? 

19.  What  was  demonstrated  by  the  Civil  War? 

20.  Of  what  is  the  United  States  Senate  Composed? 

21.  For  how  long  a term  are  senators  elected? 

22.  What  provision  to  prevent  having  a Senate  of 
entirely  new  members? 

23.  What  reason  why  the  Senate  should  differ 
from  the  House  in  this  respect? 

24.  Can  either  chamber  ligislate  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  other?  Reason  for  this  provision? 

25.  What  special  powers  has  the  senate  as  to  (a) 
Treaties?  (6)  Trials?  (c)  Confirmations? 

2i.  Upon  whom  is  the  Senate  intended  to  serve  as 
a check? 

27.  Who  presides  over  the  Senate?  Is  he  a member 
of  the  Senate?  Where  is  he  allowed  to  vote? 

28.  Upon  what  does  the  number  of  representatives 
in  i he  Congress  from  each  state  depend?  What  ex- 
ception? 

29.  How  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House 
chosen? 

30.  What  is  he  called?  From  what  political  party 
is  he  usually  chosen? 

31.  How  often  is  the  House  chosen?  How  do  the 
people  vote? 

32.  It  hat  ideas  is  the  House  supposed  to  represent? 
The  Senate? 

33.  Are  the  territories  represented  in  Congress? 

34.  What  rights  have  territorial  delegates  in  Con- 
gress? 

35.  Who  legislates  for  the  territories? 

36.  Can  the  people  of  territories  take  part  in  na- 
tional election? 

37.  How  is  the  district  of  Columbia  governed? 

38.  To  what  hardships  are  its  people  subjected? 

39.  Why  is  their  case  different  from  that  of  the 
territories? 

40.  Huw  are  congressional  districts  formed? 

41.  How  often  are  they  liable  to  be  changed? 

42.  Why  are  the  older  states  liable  to  lose  in  the 
number  of  congressmen? 

43.  Must  a representation  reside  in  the  district 
from  which  he  is  chosen? 

44.  Give  the  meaning  of  “gerrymandering”.  Is 
gerrymandering  right?  Is  it  wise? 

45.  In  what  is  the  chief  power  of  Congress? 

46.  "Name  some  of  the  principal  things  for  which 
Congress  appropriates  money. 

47.  Name  some  of  the  important  subjects  on  which 
Congress  may  legislate. 

48.  In  case  rhe  people  failed  to  choose  a president 
of  the  United  States,  upon  whom  does  the  choice  fall 
and  to  whom  must  it  be  confined? 

49.  Ditto,  as  to  the  vice-president? 

50.  How  often  and  in  what  manner  do  the  people 
of  the  United  States  approve  or  condemn  the  action 
of  their  representives  in  Congress? 


ODD  THOUGHTS  AT  ODD  TIMES  ON  ORIGIN- 
AL SPECIALISTS. 

By  B.  Jean  Cunningham,  Carmi,  111. 

Reader. — What  power  or  right  have  I to  write  on 
originality,  whereof,  to  my  great  sorrow,  I am  builded 
up  of  borrowed  forms  and  thoughts?  But  these  are 
my  thoughts;  and  however  small  or  inconsistent,  yet 
to  me  they  are  as  precious  as  the  great  Newton’s  were 
to  him. 

What  is  originality?  Don’t  know.  Why?  Be- 
cause I haven’t  any;  but  can  easily  discern  what  it 
should  be  in  the  every  movement  of  the  common 
school.  To  the  teacher  it  means  pedagogical  use  of 
whatever  comes  within  his  grasp. 

Fortunately  “Dame  Nature”  has  forever  “some- 
thing new”  for  her  children. 

“They  must  upward  still  and  onward, 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth.” 

The  teacher  must  have  in  him  some  of  the  in- 
stincts of  the  pioneer;  some  of  the  elements  of  lead- 
ership. The  call  is  for  men  of  self-confidence,  wis- 
dom, and  wit;  is  one  that  asks  for  the  service  of  the 
best  young  men  of  the  age— best  in  intellect  and 
scholarship,  but,  more  important  still,  best  in  courage, 
heart,  and  moral  quality.  And  it  will  have  them. 

Noble  works  and  great  demands  are  a lodestone 
which  draws  noble  workers  to  it. 

Our  calling  wants  no  weak  men,  no  cowardly 
men,  no  backward- looking  men,  no  ease-seeking  men, 
or  no  men  who  are  so  narrow-minded  as  to  confine 
themselves  to  mere  text-books  and  formulas.  It  wants 
men  with  clear  heads,  power  to  think  and  to  express 
their  thoughts  with  average  attractiveness  and  ease. 
And  above  all,  it  wants  men  in  earnest,  who  know 
what  they  believe  and  why.  For  such  men  there  is 
work,  limitless  in  extent  and  measureless  in  impor- 
tance. All  professions  are  noble  if  nobly  filled. 

And  again,  we  must  not  be  too  broad.  He  who 
sows  his  grain  well  must  have  correct  proportion,  else 
his  profit  is  none.  We  must  necessarily  be  specialists. 
Are  we  to  think  of  a man  accomplishing  more,  who 
scatters  his  energies  upon  a dozen  things,  instead  of 
concentrating  them  upon  one  worthy  end? 

Does  the  teacher  who  attempts  to  give  instruction 
in  a score  or  more  of  branches  increase  his  influence 
thereby?  Rather  the  opposite.  In  concentration  there 
is  strength. 

The  physician  is  no  longer  a physician,  an  apoth- 
ecary, dentist,  and  barber  combined;  but  spends  his 
life  upon  a single  branch  of  his  profession.  Hence  he 
gives  some  new  discovery  to  posterity.  He  has  en- 
nobled himself  and  his  calling.  “Life  is  so  short  and 
wisdom  so  broad.” 

The  great  scientist  is  not  he  who  distributes  his 
strength  over  all  the  sciences,  but  who  gives  a life  to 
one— a Lyell  upon  geology,  a Herschel  upon  astron- 
omy,  a Darwin  upon  biology.  And  does  any  one  say 
that  this  is  a degradation  of  science?  These  men 
were  scientists  as  we  should  strive  to  be  teachers.  A 
flower  is  beautiful  because  it  gives  to  us  of  its  beauty. 
And  again,  if  it  ceases  to  give,  it  ceases  to  be. 

And  so  if  you  run  over  the  list  of  all  the  great 
and  noble  men  of  the  world,  you  note  that  that  which 
makes  them  great  and  noble  and  true  is  the  simple 
fact  that  they  have  given  something  to  the  world.  It 
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is  true  in  art,  in  literature,  in  science,  in  domestic  life, 
at  all  times,  everywhere.  We  store  our  minds  with 
formulated  facts.  Are  we  in  turn  benefited  by  it? 
We  are  measured  not  by  really  the  amount  we  know 
but  by  the  amount  we  really  expose. 

A man  writes  a book,  but  nobody  knows  he  has 
written  it  if  he  keeps  it  to  himself.  He  becomes  rec- 
ognized only  as  he  gives  truth,  stimulus,  pain,  and 
delight  to  other  people.  The  principle  of  “survival  of 
the  fittest”  then  begins  its  work.  He  is  criticised.  If 
his  thoughts  are  better  than  the  criticisms,  they  will 
survive  them;  if  not,  they  will  rot  into  nothingness. 

You  become  an  artist  when  you  bestow  beauty 
upon  the  world.  A student  may  sit  quietly  for  years, 
discover  some  new  great  natural  law,  as  Darwin  or 
ISTewton  did;  but  they  are  not  recognized  as  scientists 
until  they  become  benefactors  to  the  world  by  giving 
to  the  world.  Then  they  become  great.  Turn  things 
around.  Mould  them  to  your  own  fancy,  and  perhaps 
they  will  please  your  neighbors. 

The  world  is  not  old.  We  are  not  sinking  down 
toward  sunset  of  human  advancement.  We  are  not 
yet  even  in  sight  of  noon.  How  vast  is  time! 

Seek  money,  seek  place,  seek  power;  become  an 
artist  if  you  can;  write  a book  if  you  can;  but  let  each 
become  of  service  to  fellow- man. 

Our  schools,  generally,  are  overwhelmed  with  a 
lot  of  weak  and  worthless  text-books.  Do  not  destroy 
your  thinking  faculties  by  imagining  that  all  truth 
has  been  discovered,  and  that  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  repeat  and  copy  after  another  author’s  hobby.  If 
you  must  have  a hobby,  make  one  of  your  own.  I 
know  not  a more  blundering  mistake  to  a teacher. 
“We  are  wiser  than  we  know,”  says  Emeison.  The 
human  mind  is  perpetually  at  work.  Try  to  stop 
thinking.  Endeavor  to  make  this  thinking  of  worth 
and  weight. 

To  be  a real  teacher — which,  to  my  deep  regret,  I 
am  not, — we  must  necessarily  discover  something  in- 
teresting and  great  in  human  nature.  We  must  see 
and  feel  that  children  are  humans,  important;  yea,  of 
immeasurable  importance.  Infuse  into  their  minds 
the  desire  for  truth  and  virtue.  They  want  progress, 
and  until  this  is  accomplished  all  is  lost. 

Is  it  not  possible  and  highly  probable  that  some 
of  the  noblest  souls  of  the  human  race  are  found 
among  the  children  least  favored  by  society?  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  wonderful,  so  noble,  so 
pure  as  the  budding  soul  of  a little  child. 

Honor  the  child.  Good  education  rests  on  this 
principle.  We  must  feel  toward  them  as  “Jesus  of 
Nazareth”  did:  “Of  such  is  the  kingdon  of  Heaven.” 
William  Ellery  Channing  has  said:  ‘ In  that  sentence 
rests  the  true  system  of  education.” 

To  incite  them  to  “self-culture”  is  to  render  them 
the  best  service  they  can  receive.  And  again,  self- 
culture is  a possible  thing.  Without  this  the  teacher 
will  but  talk  and  the  pupil  listen  without  profit.  Noth- 
ing admits  of  culture  but  that  which  may  be  ex- 
panded. 

To  cultivate  an  annual  or  a tree  is  to  make  it 
grow.  So  it  is  with  the  pupil’s  mind.  Growth,  ex- 
pansion, is  the  end. 

“All’s  well  that  ends  well:  still  the  fine’s  the  crown; 

Whate’er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.” 

Shakespeare. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  PARK  MAN'S  HISTORY. 

The  Century  celebrates  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Francis  Parkman’s  work  on  the  French  in  North 
America  by  printing  his  portrait  as  a frontispiece  of 
the  November  Century,  and  two  short  articles  on  his 
work  by  Lowel  (an  unfinished  sketch)  and  by  Dr. 
Edward  Eggleston.  Dr.  Eggleston  says  in  part:  “The 
work  of  Milton  is  a more  lasting  and  a vastly  nobler 
monument  of  his  age  and  race  then  the  contempor- 
aneous cathedral,  but  the  men  who  first  admired  St. 
Paul’s  did  not  dream  that  a man  of  Sir  Christopher’s 
time  had  budded  better  than  he.  We  are  materialists, 
as  were  our  fathers  before  us,  and  we  leave  intellectual 
workers  of  the  higher  kind  to  toil  in  solitude,  little 
cheered  by  appreciation;  and  when  we  give  them  ap- 
preciation we  make  them  share  it  with  the  mere,  mas- 
queraders in  science.  Only  the  other  day,  in  a quiet 
library  in  Chestnut  street,  Boston,  a great  scholar, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a charming  writer,  put  the 
last  touches  to  a work  that  has  cost  almost  a lifetime 
of  absorbing  and  devoted  toil.  Had  the  result  been 
something  material, — a colossal  bridge,  for  example, 
like  that  which  stretches  above  the  mast- tops  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,— the  whole  nation  would 
have  watched  the  last  strokes. 

“But  it  is  possible  that  the  historian  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America  will 
find  few  events  more  notable  than  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Francis  Parkman—  that  series  of 
historical  narratives,  now  at  last  grown  to  one  whole, 
in  which  the  romantic  story  of  the  rise,  the  marvelous 
expansion,  and  the  ill-fated  ending  of  the  French 
power  in  North  America  is  for  the  first  time  ade- 
quately told.  Since  its  charms  have  been  set  before 
us  in  Mr.  Parkman’s  picturesque  p^ges,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  themes  that 
ever  engaged  the  pen  of  the  historian.  But  before 
a creative  spirit  had  brooded  upon  it,  while  it  yet  lay 
formless  and  void,  none  but  a man  of  original  genius 
could  have  discovered  a theme  fit  for  a master  in  the 
history  of  a remote  and  provincial  failure.  And  yet 
in  no  episode  of  human  history  is  the  nature  of  man 
seen  in  more  varied  action  than  in  this  story  of  the 
struggles  of  France  and  England  in  the  new  world. 
Here  is  the  reaction  of  an  old  and  civilized  world  on  a 
new  and  barbarous  continent,  here  are  the  far  reaching 
travels  and  breathless  adventures  of  devoted  mission- 
aries, ambitious  explorers  and  soldiers,  money-getting 
traders,  and  coureurs  des  bois.  What  a net  work  of  mo- 
tives— religious,  patriotic,  and  personal—  is  displayed 
in  this  emulation  of  races,  religions,  of  savage  tribes,  of 
European  nationalities,  of  military  and  commercial  ad- 
venturers, of  intriguing  statesmen  and  provincial  mag- 
nates. The  reader  lives  in  the  very  effervescence  that 
produced  our  modern  America.  In  these  contests  were 
decided  the  mastery  of  the  white  man  and  the  extinction 
of  the  red,  the  dominance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  on  the 
continent,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  English  tongue, 
and  these  conflicts  played  an  important  part  in  the  ev- 
olution of  institutions  that  are  neither  English  nor 
French.” 


educational  exhibit. 
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„ m Chicago,  Nov.  14  1892. 

C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  EL: 

Dear  Sir:— I find  that,  notwithstanding  the 
matter  has  been  made  clear  in  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion No.  1,  there  are  still  a large  number  of  Superin- 
tendents and  teachers  who  are  in  a state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  is  wanted  from  the  schools  for  the 
Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exdo- 
sititon.  ^ 

Numbers  3,  4 and  5 Class  A,  and  numbers  3,  4,  5, 
, and  7 in  each  of  Classes  B and  C contain  state- 
ments in  full  of  what  is  desired  from  the  pupils 
Number  7 in  each  of  Classes  A,  B and  C sets  forth  what 
is  desired  from  the  superintendents  and  principals. 

No  questions  are  to  be  sent  out.  The  work  sent 
m is  not  entered  for  competition  and  no  premiums 
are  offered.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  each  school 
or  set  of  schools  exhibit  its  plans,  purposes  and  re- 
sults in  its  own  way,  restricting  the  matter  only  as  to 
the  size  of  paper  and  the  amount  to  be  exhibited  from 
each  unit  as  established  in  Circular  of  Information 

• Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  devoted  to  draw- 
ing, Manual  Training,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to  the  teach- 
ers or  the  btate  during  the  present  week. 

Circular  of  Information  No.  3 will  be  prepared 
during  the  month  of  November  and  sent  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  will  contain  advice  as  to  the  amount 
of  matter  desired,  and  the  manner  of  binding,  pack- 
ing and  forwarding.  s ^ 

All  materia1  for  exhibit  should  be  forwarded  be- 
tween the  1st  and  15th  of  March,  ’93. 

•n  p°Pies.,of  Circulars  of  Information  Nos.  1 and  2 

Ti  8 evrmai  1 0n  re(luest-  Address  to  me 

at  18  Montauk  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

The  work  at  present  in  hand  is  the  examination 
and  photographing  of  school  buildings  for  the  exhibit 
of  bchooi  Architecture,  and  addressing  teachers’ 
gatherings  upon  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  exhibit. 
toaA  ,U  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  address 
teachers  meetmgs  m any  part  x>f  the  State  on  this 
subject  if  early  notice  is  given  me. 

Th.  mterest  ln  the  work  is  great  and  increasing. 

beneS  UP°n  the  schooIs  win  be  lasting  and 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Jenkins,  Superintendent. 

Teachers  will  find  difficulties  in  the  way  when  thev 
attempt  to  use  the  course  of  study  in  their  ungraded 

them'nnp1-11  ,thls,case there  are  two  courses  left  open  for 
them,  one  is  to  abandon  all  attempts  at  gradation  and 

*r  acou": 

ope'ratSf  JndTa?  °f  ^ pu\  UseTfTnto 

operation,  and  that  no  superintendent  or  teacher  will 

“to  option  in  hls  seh„„lB  un 

less  he  wishes  to  do  so;  and  that  any  superintendent  or 
teacher  who  wishes  to  do  so,  can  make  our  state  course 

of  theastate  1 7To  t0,thv  advantage  of  the  schools 
NebrmkT  J' Supt  Public  Auction  of 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Now  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  hap- 
hazard, unbusiness-like  playing  at  educating  our  chil- 
dren in  the  country  schools;  a course  of  study  is  as 
practicable  in  the  country  school  as  in  the  city  school- 
a place  to  begin,  a time  to  continue,  and  a place  to  stop 
m the  study  of  any  subject,  and  a systematically 
arranged  series  of  subjects  is  as  necessary  and  as 
fruitful  of  good  results  in  one  of  these  schools  as  in  the 
others;  the  progress  of  the  pupil  is  more  rapid,  his  in- 
terest is  deeper,  his  attendance  is  more  regular  in  the 
school  whose  affairs  are  administered  according  to  a 
well  defined  system,  and  necessarily  his  work  is  more 
thorough  because  it  is  more  intelligently  done. 

The  trustees  of  the  rural  districts,  by  the  aid  of 
the  county  superintendent,  seconded  by  the  teacher, can 
work  a revolution  and  bring  about  grand  results  in  the 
common  schools  by  taking  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
grading  of  the  country  schools. — Educational  News. 

SOME  “ADVICE." 

In  one  of  the  large  railroad  offices  in  this  country 
is  a comparatively  young  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  a 
large  department.  When  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
company  five  years  ago  he  was  green  and  awkward 
He  was  given  the  poorest  paid  work  in  the  department. 

The  very  first  day  of  his  employment  bv  the  com- 
pany a man  who  had  been  at  work  in  the  same  room 
tor  six  years  approached  him  and  gave  him  a little 

“1  oung  fellow,  I want  to  put  a few  words  in  your 
ear  that  will  help  you.  This  company  is  a soulless  cor- 
poration that  regards  its  employes  as  so  many  machines. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  hard  you  work  or  how  well 
ho  you  want  to  do  just  as  little  as  possible  and  retain 
your  job.  That’s  my  advice.  This  is  a slave  pen  and 
the  man  who  works  overtime  or  does  any  specially  fine 
work  wastes  his  strength.  Don’t  you  do  it.” 

The  young  man  thought  over  the  “advice”  and 
after  a quiet  little  struggle  with  himself,  he  decided  to 
do  the  best  and  the  most  he  knew  how,  whether  he 
received  any  more  pay  from  the  company  or  not. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  company  raised  his 
wages  and  advanced  him  to  a more  responsible  position. 

In  three  years  he  was  getting  a third  more  salary  then 
when  he  begun  and  in  five  years  he  was  head  clerk  in 
the  department;  and  the  man  who  had  condescended 
to  give  the  greenhorn  “advice”  was  working  under 
him  at  the  same  figures  that  represented  his  salarv 
eleven  years  before.  J 

This  is  not  a story  of  a goody,  goody  little  boy  who 
med  early,  but  of  a live  young  man  who  exists  in  flesh 
and  blood  to-day  and  is  ready  to  give  “advice”  to  other 
young  men  just  beginning  to  work  their  way  into  busi- 
ness. And  here  it  is : “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might.” 

“heest  thou  a man  diligent  in  his  business?  He 
shall  stand  before  kings;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean 
men-  — Youths'  Companion. 

Tha,t  country  public  schools  can  be  graded  success- 
fully, is  no  longer  an  unsettled  question.  The  evi- 
dence is  before  us,  and  so  plain  that  even  the  enemies 
to  gradation  cannot  deny  its  utility.  -Southern  Teach- 
er, Chattanooga , Tenn. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PENMANSHIP. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Cavins,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Spelling  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and  H.  E.  Kanaga 

President  of  the  Bloomington  Rapid  Business  Men’s  Club. 

Some  reasons  why  all  teachers  do  not  succeed  in  teaching  penmanship  are  the  following:  They  do  not 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  training  the  muscles  of  the  fore  arm  into  an  accurate  habit;  they  do  not  de- 
termine, from  observation  and  experience,  what  are  the  common  faults  in  making  a given  letter  or  exercise 
and  hold  them  up,  one  at  a time,  till  an  impression  is  made  and  good  results  are  obtained;  they  do  not  dis 
cern  the  difference  between  a free,  easy,  lively  movement  and  a hampered,  labored,  slow  movement  — for  move- 
ment is  a subtle  thing  to  teach,  and  there  are  many  secrets  at  the  bottom  of  it;  again,  they  do  not  create 
enthusiasm  for  the  work.  Perhaps  because  they  have  none  of  it  themselves.  We  have  learned  that,  unless 
some  enthusiasm  is  generated,  children  usually  do  not  become  much  interested  in  this  subject;  and  without 
interest  what  good  can  be  done?  What  can  be  done  in  any  line  if  interest  is  not  obtained?  We  wish  that  we 
might  so  emphasize  this  point  that  every  teacher  who  reads  The  Schooe  News  would  let  it  be  the  first  test 
that  hfe  applies  to  his  work;  for,  from  a pedagogical  standpoint,  nothing  is  of  such  primitive  and  vital  impor- 
tance as  that  of  interest. 

How  can  we  interest  pupils  in  the  writing  work?  Easy  enough.  We  must  become  interested  ourselves; 
be  enthusiastic  in  class  work;  have  some  lively  drill  in  each  lesson  on  an  exercise,  the  practice  of  which  will 
be  stimulated  by  spirited  counting;  as:  the  traced  oyal,  running  o or  e,  and  especially  the  figures;  introduce 
music  (a  “gallop”  for  the  traced  and  running  ovals);  encourage  competition  in  the  class  by  seeing  how  many 
of  a given  letter  or  figure  can  be  made  in  a minute.  But  this  enthusiastic  work  must  be  alternated  with  the 
more  careful,  painstaking  practice  on  dry  and  more  difficult  forms.  A successful  plan,  for  we  have  tried 
it  is  the  following:  Place  on  the  board,  one  week  before  the  end  of  the  month,  10  review  exercises,  such  as 
are  found  in  October’s  issue,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  prepare  at  home  and  bring  to  the  class  each  day  a half 
page  each  on  foolscap,  of  two  exercises,  which,  if  well  written,  shall  each  receive  a “check.”  At  the  end  of 
the  week  average  the  number  of  checks  given  each  pupil  with  his  mark  on  examination,  to  determine  his 
grade  for  the  month.  The  more  we  see  of  the  workings  of  the  “individual”  method,  coupled  with  home  prac- 
tice, the  more  we  are  convinced  of  its  value  in  advancing  the  work.  Ability  to  get  results  in  some  way  in 
her  teaching  should  besought  by  every  teacher.  Some  can  succeed  best  by  giving  individual  instruction, 
while  others  can  get  about  as  good  results  by  emphasizing  common  faults  before  the  class. 

We  now  turn  to  a large  and  important  class  of  letters,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is  the  extended- 
loop.  The  appearance  of  a page  of  writing  depends  more  on  the  (appearance  of  the)  loop  letters  than  on  that 
of  any  others.  Their  length  makes  them  conspicuous. 


Three  general  points  should  be  attained  in  making  all  loop  letters.  These  are  uniformity  (1)  of  slant,  (2) 
of  length,  (3)  of  width  of  loop.  Group  letters  for  practice  according  to  some  common  characteristic. 

The  common  element,  mastered  in  l no  longer  presents  a difficulty  in  b,  h,  k,  or  f.  Be  careful  to  make 
the  first  stroke  in  the  loop  a full  right  curve,  for  when  the  first  stroke  is  made  the  slant  of  the  letter  is  deter- 
mined. Can  you  tell  why?  Use  “march”  music  or  count  one,  two,  part  of  the  time,  to  regulate  the  move- 
ment and  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  slow  writers  of  the  class.  A common  fault  is  to  make  an  oval  turn  at 
the  base  line;  the  downward  stroke  is  practically  a stiaight  line. 


If  you  feel  that  you  are  established  in  the  muscular  movement,  and  that  you  are  strong  enough  not  to 
lapse  back  into  pure  finger  movement,  we  may  now  commend  to  you  the  combined  movement.  That  is,  as 
you  keep  the  arm  continually  in  motion,  use  your  fingers  to  assist  in  forming  stem  and  loop  letters.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  make  an  angle  instead  of  a turn,  either  at  the  top  of  the  last  part  of  h or  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
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part  of  y.  Invert  h and  you  have  y.  Hence  “quick-step”  time,  which  suits  one  suits  the  other  also. 


ward  stroke'^  SeC°nd  d°Wnward  stroke  of  the  letter  is  a straight  line  parallel  with  the  first  down- 


maintain  that  the  attention  should  be  carefully  directed  to  a few  points  rather  than  to  ho  inPflWh, 


trom  t»  °ne  space ' 

=£*£?  “5“ 

Use  discipline  in  your  practice, 
if  reason  and  method  are  employed. 

Ma„S  MlS6uMe.thlS  m°“th'  ^ °f  the  IettMS  of  the  «xth  W,  ™ outlined  on  page  44  in  the 


There  is  a science  in  writing,  and  it  can  be  acquired  by  almost  any  one 


A corrupt  taste  in  regard  to  writing  has  been 
tor  several  years  gradually  creeping  into  our  schools, 
this  corruption  consists  in  the  substitution  of  a slen- 
der  faint  and  weak  kind  of  writing,  with  certain 
outlandish  And  fanciful  capitals,  for  a good,  honest, 
plain,  neat,  firm,  clear,  legible,  strong,  and  regular 
hand  .-John  D.  Philbriek. 


We  have  recommended  that  the  pupil  begin  to 
write  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  read.  We  believe  this 
agrees  with  the  laws  of  the  child’s  nature. — Hewett's 
Pedagogy. 


All  educators  are  now  agreed  that  the  child  ought 
to  be  drilled  in  writing  from  the  moment  he  enters 
school,  and  that  he  should  not  wait  for  this  until  he 
has  learned  to  read  fluently.  More  and  more  the 
truth  of  this  pedagogical  axiom  will  be  recognized, 
that  drawing,  writing,  and  reading  need  one  another 
and  are  mutually  helpful. — Compayre. 


If  penmanship  as  now  taught  in  our  public  schools 
is  a comparative  failure,  the  fault  is  largely  with  the 
teacher;  he  does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  penman  to 
teach  it  acceptably. — DeGraff, 
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RIGHT  AND  WRONG  METHODS  OF 

TEACHING  HISTORY. 

(By  J.  W.  Radsch,  Godfrey,  111.) 

In  the  November  number  of  the  School  News  I 
gave  what  I consider  legitimate  reasons  why  history 
is  distasteful  to  children.  I shall  now  discuss  them. 

1.  "VVe  have  no  good  elementary  text-books  on  the 
subject.  Our  text- books,  as  already  suggested  in  the 
previous  number  of  this  Journal,  are  a compilation  of 
dates — a skeleton  with  no  meat  on  them.  Dates  are  well 
enough  in  their  place.  There  can  be  no  history  with  - 
out  them.  They  are  to  the  nobler  parts  of  history 
what  the  skeleton  is  to  the  body.  All  the  beauty  of 
the  body  and  all  its  seeming  energy  are  in  the  external 
parts;  but  what  would  they  be  without  the  framework 
of  bones?  So  in  history  a sure  and  adequate  com- 
prehension of  the  movements  of  the  great  forces  of 
society  without  the  skeleton  of  the  history  of  events 
is  impossible.  But  on  dates  alone  the  mental  powers 
of  the  children  cannot  be  nourished. 

“In  Germany,”  says  G.  Stanley  Hall,  “are  to  be 
found  many  elementary  histories  which  narrate  the 
history  of  Germany  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time  in  the  form  of  interesting  and  connected 
stories.”  In  this  country  no  such  histories  exist.  In 
their  absence  the  want  must  be  supplied  by  the  teach- 
er, if  it  is  supplied  at  all.  He  should  supplement  the 
topics  given  in  the  text-book  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  larger  and  more  pretentious  works.  To  do  this 
the  teacher’s  mind  must  be  kept  saturated  with  the 
historic  spirit,  and  stored  with  copious  illustrations  of 
its  varied  lessons,  by  wide  and  diligent  reading,  or 
history  cannot  be  effectively  taught  to  the  young. 
And  whatever  teacher  would  succeed  in  this  field  of 
instruction  may  rest  assured  that  he  must,  here  as 
elsewhere,  pay  the  price  of  genuine  success— which 
is  hard  work  and  a diligent  study  of  such  authors  as 
Bancroft,  Hildreth,  Coffin,  Bidpath,  Stephens,  Benton, 
and  Greely. 

2.  A second  reason  why  history  is  uninteresting 
is  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  is  entirely  too 
short.  G,  Stanley  Hall  says  that  the  time  should  be 
increased  because  historical  comprehension  is  so  slow 
and  so  independent  of  all  cram  work  that  even  the 
time  now  given  to  history  would  probably  be  more 
advantageously  used  if  distributed  over  more  months 
or  years,  by  devoting  to  it  a correspondingly  less 
number  of  hours  per  week;  though  this  could  not  be 
said  of  most  studies,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  true  of  the 
examinable  parts  of  this. 

3.  History  is  disliked  by  children  because  they 
have  had  little  or  no  training  to  prepare  them  to  grasp 
the  subject  when  they  do  study  it.  Most  children  do 
not  know  how  to  study  it  because  they  have  not  been 
imbued  with  the  historical  spirit  before  commencing 
the  study.  Besides,  the  ‘historical  material  is  not 
adapted  to  the  earlier  phases  of  the  development  of 
the  child’s  mind. 

Pickel  and  Scheller,  two  famous  German  teachers 
and  writers  of  history,  hold  that  the  child’s  love  of 
stories  is  the  earliest  manifestation  of  historic  interest, 
and  should  be  developed  by  systematic  story-telling. 
So  important  is  this  art  that  teachers  should  pay 
special  attention  to  its  systematic  development.  The 
child  that  has  had  careful  training  in  the  telling  and 
reproducing  of  stories  will  be  well  equipped  to  tell 


and  reproduce  history  in  later  years.  Suppose  that 
teachers  would  commence  with  their  second- reader 
grade — and  this  can  be  done  in  the  country  schools — 
and  read,  or  better  still,  tell  the  class  each  day  one  of 
Aesop’s  Fables  to  be  reproduced  by  the  class,  first 
orally,  and  later  in  writing.  This  would  not  only 
stimulate  the  historical  sense  in  pupils,  but  would 
also  be  excellent  drill  in  language  work.  After  the 
most  suitable  of  Aesop’s  Fables  have  been  told  and 
reproduced,  the  teacher  may  use  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
in  the  same  way.  They  must  be  told  and  retold,  and 
then  reproduced  by  the  children  item  by  item;  all 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  should  be  pointed  out, 
and  as  much  other  information  as  possible  made  to 
center  around  them. 

After  this  has  been  done,  the  connected  stories  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  till 
the  child  comes  to  almost  identify  himself  with  the 
hero,  and  repeat  with  him  the  slow  progress,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  race,  from  destitution  to  comfort 
and  comparative  civilization  by  the  use  of  powers 
w'hich'  every  child  feels  himself  possessed  of,  and  as 
competent  as  Robinson  to  put  forth  under  like  cir- 
cumstances for  his  own  amelioration. 

These  suggestions  will  doubtless  suggest  others 
to  every  thoughtful  teacher’s  mind,  which  will  stimu- 
late the  historical  sense,  and  create  centers  of  interest 
before  technical  instruction  in  history  begins. 

4.  History  is  both  uninteresting  and  misunder- 
stood because  it  is  taught  independent  of  both  political 
and  physical  geography— especially  the  latter.  Physi- 
cal geography  is  as  important  for  a correct  under- 
standing of  historic  events  as  some  knowledge  of  the 
senses  and  the  brain  is  for  mental  science.  If  it  is 
not  wise  to  study  psychology  without  first  studying 
the  body  in  which  the  mind  dwells,  neither  is  it  wise 
to  study  the  historic  movements  of  man  without 
considering  the  theater  on  which  he  moves  and  acts. 
Observe  some  of  the  things  which  a good  physical 
map  of  the  United  States  tells  you.  You  see  on  the 
east  a long  extent  of  sea-board,  with  mountains 
receding  from  the  coast.  When  the  first  settlers 
landed  they  found  a wall  from  3,500  to  7,000  feet  high 
hemming  them  in.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
you  see  the  door  along  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  goes  west;  yonder  in  New  York  you  see  the 
path  of  the  Erie  Canal.  In  Pennsylvania  we  see 
where  the  people  of  that  State  found  a path  over  the 
mountains.  New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania together  may  well  be  described  as  the  work 
shop  of  the  United  States.  By  glancing  at  a physical 
map  of  this  region,  and  observing  the  mountains, 
short  and  swift  rivers  with  their  many  falls  and  rapids, 
we  see  at  once  why  this  region  is  ill  adapted  to  farm- 
ing, and  well  fitted  to  set  in  motion  all  the  machinery 
in  the  world.  Such  a map  enables  us  to  see  that  the 
South,  with  its  alluvial  plains,  winding  rivers  and 
semi-tropical  climate  is  well  fitted  for  both  agricul- 
ture, and  the  peculiar  labor  system  that  existed  there, 
and  cursed  that  section  for  over  two  centuries.  With- 
out a physical  map  of  North  America,  the  unity  of 
the  French  Dominions,  Canada  and  Louisiana  would 
hardly  be  discerned;  with  such  a map  this  unity  is 
made  evident,  and  the  process  of  acquisition  becomes 
clear.  A cursory  glance  at  the  broad  basin  of  the 
Mississippi, N as  represented  on  such  a map,  will  show 
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that  it  was  predestined  to  become  one  of  the  largest 
granaries  of  the  world.  The  history  of  the  peculiar 
attitude  of  California  during  the  Civil  War  can  be 
studied  only  in  the  light  of  its  physical  relations  to 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  Thus,  the  history  of  this 
continent  was  largely  written  on  the  natural  features 
of  the  country  before  man  came  here.  It  is  written 
on  the  map,  and  every  citizen  under  the  banner  of  the 
Republic  ought  to  have  it  written  on  his  mind. 

Need  I say  anything  of  the  value  of  outline 
maps,  black-board  drawings,  etc.?  If  you  have  never 
tried  it,  let  your  pupils  provide  themselves  with  a large 
outline  map  of  the  U.  S.  As  they  study  the  history 
lesson  let  them  fill  in  all  the  places  about  which  they 
have  studied.  If  besides  locating  the  place,  they  also 
add  the  date,  your  class  will  have  a good  historical 
atlas  at  the  end  of  the  term.  You  will  be  surprised 
the  number  of  things  that  can  be  represented  on 
the  board  by  means  of  a few  lines.  The  comparative 
size  of  the  states,  their  population,  the  states  from 
which  the  Presidents  were  elected;  these  and  many 
other  things  may  be  pictured  to  the  eye  by  means  of 
• a few  lines  hastily  sketched  on  the  board.  ‘ What  has 
been  thus  learned  by  a combined  effort  of  both  the 
eyes  and  memory  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

5.  I have  said  that  geography  is  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  history  must  be  built.  I now 
assert  that  as  geography  is  the  forerunner  of  history, 
so  is  history  the  precursor  of  literature.  The  latter  is 
the  complement  of  the  former.  To  divorce  the  two 
is  to  rob  history  of  half  its  value  and  all  its  charm. 
Remembering  that  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  histori- 
cal instruction  in  school  is  to  create  a genuine  love 
for  the  subject,  so  that  the  scholar  may  continue 
studying  the  subject  after  he  leaves  school,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises:  How  can  this  be  done?  I 

answer:  By  awakening  the  sympathies  and  moving 
the  imagination  of  students.  And  this  latter  object 
can  be  accomplished  by  introducing  the  children  to 
imaginative  literature,  especially  poetry.  History 
describes,  poetry  paints;  history  pictures  the  real; 
poetry,  the  ideal;  history  gives  us  an  account  of  men 
and  nations  as  they  have  been  in  past  ages;  poetry 
tells  us  how  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  historian 
lifts  the  misty  curtain  of  the  ages  and  bids  us  look 
and  see  what  the  race  has  been  doing — how  it  has 
grown  and  developed  from  humble  beginnings  to  its 
present  grandeur;  the  poet  ever  judging  the  future  by 
the  past,  dons  the  mantel  of  the  prophet,  pierces  the 
curtain  of  the  unknown  future  and  tells  us  what  the 
race  will  do. 

“He  dips  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  can  see ; 

Sees  the  Unions  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonders  that  would  be” 
He  sees  in  the  future,— 

“Something  kindlier,  higher,  holier— all  for  each  and  each  for  all.” 

And  here  comes  in  the  highest  function  of  the 
two.  They  teach  the  individual  to  set  before  himself 
high  ideals,  and  then  he  learns  to  so  shape  his  conduct 
that  his  highest  ideal  may  approach  realization. 

Ho  you  ask  for  an  illustration  showing  how  the 
two  should  be  combined?  When  next  you  study  with 
your  class  the  history  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
learn  first  what  is  said  of  them  in  the  text- book;  next 
read  to  them  portions  of  some  such  work  as  the 
“ Doomed  Chief,  or  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  so  that 
you  may  learn  the  exact  relations  that  existed  between 
the  “Pilgrim  Fathers”  and  the  Indians  of  New  Eng- 


land. Then  read  to  them  extracts  from  Knickerbock- 
er’s “History  of  New  York”  and  learn  how  the  Dutch 
treated  the  Indians — or  rather  mistreated  them.  You 
may  now  study  Penn’s  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
Listen  to  his  immortal  speech:  “My  Friends,  We 

have  met  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith.  Being 
brethren,  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either  side. 
When  disputes  arise  we  will  settle  them  in  council. 
Between  us  there  shall  be  nothing  but  openness  and 
love.”  The  chief  made  reply:  “While  the  sun  shines 
and  the  rivers  run  to  the  Ocean  we  will  live  in  peace 
with  William  Penn  and  his  children.”  Thus  was  the 
treaty  made  in  good  faith.  Its  terms  were  written, 
not  on  decaying  parchment,  but  on  the  living  hearts 
of  men.  No  wonder  that  the  quaker  hat  and  garb 
were  a better  defence  for  the  wearer  than  coats  of  mail 
and  muskets. 

Had  this  lesson  been  remembered  by  the  people  of 
the  State  up  to  the  present  time  the  bloody  tragedy  so 
recently  enacted  at  Homestead  would  not  to-day 
darken  and  blacken  the  fair  name  of  that  great  and 
glorious  state.  Widows  and  orphans  would  not  be 
crying  for  bread.  Strife  between  capital  and  labor 
would  cease  because  all  disputes  between  them  would 
be  settled  in  “Council”  as  they  were  in  the  day  of  the 
elder  Penn. 

You  may  now  read  to  your  class  portions  of  that 
exquisite  description  and  beautiful  portrayal  of  In- 
dian life  and  character  contained  in  Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha;  and  if  you  conclude  this  to  be  only  the 
poet’s  fancy  read  the  chapter  entitled  “Transactions 
with  Indians”  found  in  Irving’s  Life  of  Columbus. 
There  you  will  not  only  learn  of  the  treatment  received 
by  them  from  the  cruel  Spaniards, but  also  of  the  dream- 
like life  which  they  led.— So  that  the  historian  says 
that  they  were  existing  in  the  “state  of  the  primeval  in- 
nocence of  our  first  parents,  before  their  fall  brought  sin 
into  the  world.”  After  you  have  done  this  you  may  con- 
clude that  there  is  a nobler  side  to  even  the  savage 
nature  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

And  so,  if  space  permitted,  I might  go  on  and 
speak  of  the  history  and  literature  of  every  Colony, 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Revolution,  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — that  crowning  event 
of  a thousand  years  of  modern  history ! And  above  all, 

I might  speak  of  that  saddest  of  all  tragedies,  that 
great  and  “Irrepressible  conflict”  that  had  been  slowly 
broiling  for  a hundred  years;  and  whose  seed  had  been 
sown  way  back  in  the  centuries —long  before  either 
“Round-head”  or  Cavalier,  Puritan  or  Churchman  ever 
set  foot  upon  American  soil;  when  finally  like  volcanic 
flames,  it  burst  out' with  irresistible  force  and  it  seem- 
ed, for  a time,  that  all  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Repub- 
lic had  struggled  for  was  irretrievably  lost.  The 
civilized  world  was  called  upon  to  witness  such  a con- 
test as  can  only  take  place  when  two  mighty  hosts 
each  of  which  believes  itself  armed  with  right  and  j us- 
tice  are  hurled  against  each  other.  But  here  as  always 
when  truth  enters  a contest  with  error,  the  truth  will 
only  be  crystalized  by  the  combat  and  will  shine 
brighter  than  before. 

Before  drawing  hasty  conclusions  on  any  one  of 
the  great  historical  events  above  mentioned  it  is  well 
for  the  student  to  study  carefully  their  history  and 
literature,  lest  his  conclusions  be  founded  upon  error. 
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mentary reading  of  the  proper  grade,  consisting  of  good  selec- 
tions taken  from  the  best  American  and  English  authors.' 1 — Illi- 
nois Course  of  Study,  page  41. 


The  Battle  Of  Bunker  Hill. 

By  Daniel  Webster. 

1.  No  national*  drama*  was  ever  developed*  in 
a more  interesting*  and  splendid*  first  scene*.  The 
incidents*  and  the  result  of  the  battle  itself  were 
most  important*,  and  indeed  most  wonderful*.  As 
a mere  battle,  few  surpass*  it  in  whatever  engages* 
and  interests  the  attention.  It  was  fought  on  a 
conspicuous*  eminence*,  in  the  immediate*  neigh- 
borhood* of  a populous*  city,  and  consequently* 
in  the  view*  of  thousands  of  spectators*.  The  at- 
tacking* army  moved  over  a sheet  of  water  to  the 
assault*.  The  operations*  and  movements  were  of 
course  all  visible*  and  all  distinct*.  Those  who 
looked  on  from  the  houses  and  heights*  of  Boston 
had  a fuller  view  of  every  important  operation  and 
event  than  can  ordinarily*  be  had  of  any  battle,  or 
than  can  possibly  be  had  of  such  as  are  fought  on  a 
more  extended*  ground,  or  by  detachments*  of 
troops  acting  in  different  places,  and  at  different 
times,  and  in  some  measure*  independently  of  each 
other.  When  the  British  columns*  were  advancing* 
to  the  attack,  the  flames  of  Charlestown  (fired,  as  is 
generally*  supposed,  by  a shell)  began  to  ascend*. 
The  spectators,  far  outnumbering  both  armies, 
thronged*  and  crowded  on  every  height*  and  every 
point  which  afforded  a view  of  the  scene,  them- 
selves constituted*  a very  important  part  of  it. 
The  troops  of  the  two  armies  seemed  like  so  many 
combatants*  in  an  amphitheater*.  The  manner  in 
which  they  should  acquit*  themselves  was  to  be 
judged  of,  not,  as  in  other  cases  of  military*  en- 
gagements, by  reports  and  future*  history,  but  by 
a vast  and  anxious*  assembly*  already  on  the  spot, 
and  waiting*  with  unspeakable*  concern*  and 


emotion*  the  progress  of  the  day. 

2.  In  other  battles  the  recollection * of  wives  and 
children  has  been  used  as  an  excitement*  to  ani- 
mate* the  warrior’s  breast  and  nerve  his  arm.  Here 
was  not  a mere  recollection,  but  an  actual  presence* 
of  them,  and  other  dear  connections,  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  battle,  anxious  and  agitated*,  reel- 
ing almost  as  if  wounded*  themselves  by  every 
blow  of  the  enemy*,  and  putting  forth,  as  it  were, 
their  own  strength,  and  all  the  energy*  of  their 
own  throbbing*  bosoms,  into  every  gallant*  effort 
of  their  warring  friends. 

3.  But  there  was  a more  comprehensive*  and 
vastly  more  important  view  of  that  day’s  contest 
than  has  been  mentioned,  a view,  indeed,  which 
ordinary*  eyes,  bent  intently*  on  what  was’  imme- 
diately before  them,  did  not  embrace,  but  which 
was  perceived*  in  its  full  extent  and  expansion* 
by  minds  of  a higher  order.  Those  men  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  colonial  councils*,  who  had  been 
engaged  for  years  in  the  previous*  stages  of  the 
quarrel  with  England,  and  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  forward  to  the  future,  were  well  ap- 
prised* of  the  magnitude*  of  the  events*  likely  to 
hang  on  the  business  of  that  day.  They  saw  in  it, 
not  only  a battle,  but  the  beginning*  of  a civil* 
war  of  unmeasured  extent  and  uncertain  issue*. 
All  America  and  all  England  were  likely  to  be 
deeply  concerned*  in  the  consequences*.  The  in- 
dividuals* themselves,  who  knew  full  well  what 
agency  they  had  in  bringing*  affairs  to  this  crisis*, 
had  need  of  all  their  courage, — not  that  disregard 
of  personal  safety  in  which  the  vulgar  suppose  true 
courage  to  consist,  but  that  high  and  fixed  moral* 
sentiment,  that  steady  and  decided*  purpose,  which 
enables  men  to  pursue*  a distant  end,  with  a full 
view  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  before  them, 
and  with  a conviction*  that,  before  they  must  ar- 
rive at  the  proposed  end,  should  they  ever  reach  it, 
they  must  pass  through  evil  report  as  well  as  good 
report,  and  be  liable  to  obloquy*  as  well  as  to 
defeat*. 

4.  Spirits  that  fear  nothing  else  fear  disgrace*; 
and  this  danger  is  necessarily  encountered  by  those 
who  engage  in  civil  war.  Unsuccessful' resist- 
ance is  not  only  ruin  to  its  authors,  but  is  esteem- 
ed*, and  necessarily  so,  by  the  laws  of  all  countries, 
treasonable*.  This  is  the  case,  at  least,  till  resist- 
ance* becomes  so  general  and  formidable*  as  to 
assume*  the  form  of  regular*  war.  But  who  can 
tell,  when  resistance  commences*,  whether  it  will 
attain*  even  to  that  degree  of  success?  Some  of 
those  persons  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  1776,  described  themselves  as  signing 
it  “as  with  halters  about  their  necks.”  If  there 
were  grounds  for  this  remark  in  1776,  when  the 
cause  had  become  so  much  more  general,  how 
much  greater  was  the  hazard*  when  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  fought!  These  considerations 
constituted*,  to  enlarged  and  liberal*  minds,  the 
moral  sublimity*  of  the  occasion ; while  to  the  out- 
ward senses,  the  movement  of  armies,  the  roar  of 
artillery*,  the  brilliancy*  of  the  reflection*  of  a 
summer’s  sun  from  the  burnished*  armor  of  the 
British  columns,  and  the  flames  of  a burning  town, 
made  up  a scene  of  extraordinary  grandeur*. 
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-^Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection.-^- 

1.  As  a preparation  for  the  study  of  above  selection  pupils 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  geography  of  Boston  and 
vicinity'.  Have  a map  drawn  showing  the  relative  position  of 
Boston,  Charlestown,  Bunker  Hill,  Breed's  Hill,  and  the  Mystic 
River. 

2.  Have  pupils  read  the  accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
in  all  histories  at  their  command.  Let  them  compare  the  ac- 
counts given  in  the  various  histories,  and  note  what  is  given  in 
one  that  is  omitted  in  others. 

3.  Have  each  pupil  write  an  account  of  the  Battle  from  mem- 
ory . 

4.  Read  Mr.  Webster's  article  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

5.  \\  hat  do  you  think  his  purpose  was  in  writing  the  article? 

6.  Be  prepared  to  define  or  give  synonyms  for  the  words  mark- 
ed with  stars. 

7.  This  is  an  excellent  selection  for  pupils  to  paraphrase, 
taking  each  sentence  as  a unit  and  carefully  paraphrasing  it.  In 
paraphrasing  the  selection,  see  that  the  full  and  correct  meaning 
of  each  sentence  is  given. 

8.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Daniel  Webster. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1782 — 1852. 

Daniel  Webster,  one  of  the  greatest  American 
statesmen  and  orators,  was  born  at  Salisbury  (now 
Franklin),  New  Hampshire,  Jan.  18,  1782.  On 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  he  was 
permitted  to  pass  a large  part  of  his  childhood  in 
play,  which  he  dearly  loved.  He  also  loved  books, 
among  which  Addison’s  “Spectator”  was  an  espe- 
cial favorite  with  him.  The  schools  on  the  frontier 
in  his  childhood  were  very  indifferent;  and  the  best 
part  of  his  early  education  was  probably  derived 
from  his  father  and  mother. - 

In  1796  he  was  sent  to  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  While  there,  as  he  relates,  he  could 
never  muster  courage  to  make  a declamation,  but 
in  other  respects  he  gave  promise  of  future  emi- 
nence. In  1797  he  entered  Dartmouth  College, 
where  he  partly  supported  himself  and  aided  his 
elder  brother,  Ezekiel,  to  prepare  for  college  by 
teaching  in  the  winter.  By  the  close  of  his  first 
year  in  college,  young  Webster  had  shown  himself 
decidedly  tne  foremost  man  of  his  class;  and  that 
position  he  held  through  his  whole  college  course. 
He  graduated  in  1801,  and  immediately'  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law. 

In  1802  he  was  principal  of  the  Fryeburg 
Academy,  Maine,  at  a salary  of  $350  a year;  which 
he  supplemented  by  copying  for  the ' register  of 
deeds,  filling  two  folio  volumes.  Webster  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1805.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1813,  and  he  at  once  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  eloquence.  He  was  a man  of  mas- 
sive frame  as  well  as  of  great  intellect,  and  made 
himself  felt  by  his  physical  presence  as  well  as  by 
his  intellectual  strength. 

Webster  opposed  the  war  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  1816  he  presented  a resolution  in  Con- 
gress requiring  that  all  payments  to  the  public 
treasury  must  be  made  in  specie  or  its  equivalent, 
w ich  resolution  was  adopted  and  greatly  improv- 
ed the  currency  of  the  country.  Mr.  Webster  was 
a member  ot  the  convention  which  met  in  1820  to 
revise  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 


re-elected  to  Congress  in  1823,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  commitee,  he  reported  a complete  re- 
vision of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  approved  by  the  House. 

In  June,  1825,  he  delivered  an  oration  on  lay- 
ing the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
To  the  same  class  of  orations  belongs  his  admira- 
ble eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  pronounced  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  in  August,  1826.  His  most 
memorable  parliamentary  effort  was  his  triumphant 
reply  to  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  affirm- 
ed the  right  of  a state  to  nullify  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  January, 
1830,  that  Webster  gave  this  great  argument  in 
defense  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  which 
was  probably  the  most  remarkable  speech  ever 
made  in  the  American  Congress. 

In  1832  he  made  an  important  speech  for  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  This  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress, 
but  was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson.  He  sup- 
ported Mr.  Clay  for  President  in  the  election  of 
1832,  but  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  Nullification 
question  in  1833,  he  opposed  Clay’s  Compromise 
Tariff  bill,  and  voted  for  the  “Force  Bill”  of  the 
administration.  On  these  subjects  Webster  and 
Calhoun  were  adversaries  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Web- 
ster became  one  of  the  most  popular  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party,  which  was  organized  about  1834.  In 
September,  1837,  he  opposed  the  Sub-Treasury  bill 
in  an  elaborate  speech,  said  to  have  been  the  most 
effective  of  all  his  arguments  on  the  subjects  of 
currency  and  finance. 

Mr  Webster  visited  England,  Scotland,  and 
France  in  1839.  In  1841,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  by  President  Harrison,  after  whose 
death  he  was  retained  in  that  office  by  Tyler.  He 
negotiated  with  the  English  ambassador,  Lord 
Ashburton,  a treaty  which  settled  the  long  and 
serious  dispute  about  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  In  1844  he  opposed  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  in- 
volve the  extension  of  slavery.  In  1847  he  declar- 
ed that  he  opposed  the  prosecution  of  the  Mexican 
war  for  the  conquest  of  territory.  In  1850  he  sup- 
ported Mr.  Clay’s  “Compromise  measure”  in  an 
elaborate  speech. 

Mr.  Webster  is  chiefly  known  as  an  orator  and 
statesman,  but  his  writings,  fragmentary  though 
they  are,  deservedly  rank  among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  our  literature.  Evarts  has  said  of  him: 
“In  the  sphere  of  literature  Webster  has  a clear 
title  to  be  held  as  one  of  the  greatest  authors  and 
writers  of  our  mother  tongue  that  America  has 
produced.  I propose  to  the  most  competent  critics 
of  the  nation  that  they  can  find  nowhere  six  octavo 
volumes  of  printed  literary  production  of  an  Amer- 
ican that  contain  as  much  noble  and  as  much 
beautiful  imagery,  as  much  warmth  of  rhetoric 
and  of  magnetic  impression  upon  the  reader,  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  collected  writings  and  speeches 
of  Daniel  Webster.” 

“The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill”  is  from  an  arti- 
cle which  Webster  contributed  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review.  Daniel  Webster  died  October  24 
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GEOGRAPHY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 

“Study  Asia  as  the  preceding  continents;  pay 
special  attention  to  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.” 
Course  of  Study. 

For  a list  of  topics  for  map  study,  see  The  School 
News  for  December,  1891.  As  suggested  last  month, 
encourage  pupils  to  read  the  descriptive  geography  in 
all  text-books  at  their  command,  and  select  important 
and  interesting  items  in  reference  to  each  of  the  coun- 
tries studied.  The  following  items  of  interest  were  col- 
lected in  that  way.  A few  of  them  may  be  used  each 
day  in  connection  with  the  regular  work  from  the  text- 
book. 

1. — Asia. 

/ 1.  Asia  is  about  four  times  the  size  of  Europe, 

/ and  contains  half  the  people  now  living  on  the  earth 
| Niles. 

\ 2.  The  greatest  length  of  Asia,  from  East  to 

/ West,  is  about  6,000  miles;  its  extent  from  north  to 
i south  more  than  5,000  miles.  It  is  larger  than  the  en- 
I tire  Western  continent,  and  nearly  as  large  as  Africa 
Oceanica  and  Europe  combined. — Butler. 

3.  Asia  has  a coast-line  of  35,500  miles. — Warren. 

4.  Three  of  the  five  races  of  men  live  in  Asia. 
These  are  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the 
Malay  races.  The  Mongolians  are  most  numerous ; the 
Malays  least  so. — Swinton. 

5.  The  Himalayas  are  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  world.  This  range  is  1,500  miles  long,  and  100  to 
350  broad.  It  has  peaks  higher  than  any  bird  can  fly, 
or  balloon  can  rise. — Niles. 

6.  The  top  of  Mt.  Everest  is  five  and  a half  miles 
above  the  sea.  The  natives  call  this  peak  the  “Abode 
of  Light.”  The  sun  shines  upon  its  crest  more  than  an 
hour  before  its  beams  are  seen  in  the  valleys  below 
Niles. 

7.  Mt.  Everest  is  more  than  6,000  feet  higher  than 
the  highest  peak  of  the  American  continent. — Barnes. 

8.  The  arid  condition  of  Central  Asia  is  due  to  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  This  gigantic  range,  in  many 
places  more  than  five  miles  high,  condenses  all  the 
moisture  of  the  southwest  monsoons.  The  rain  pours 
down  on  the  southern  slopes  in  floods;  the  northern 
slopes  receive  little  or  no  rain. — Butler. 

9.  Among  the  chief  animals  of  Asia  are  the  tiger, 
elephant,  tapir,  buffalo,  rhinoceros,  orang-outang, 
arctic  fox,  ant-eater,  zebra,  and  camel.  Poisonous 
serpents,  the  crocodile,  and  other  reptiles  abound  in 
southern  Asia.  Our  domesticated  animals,  the  horse, 
ass,  goat,  sheep,  ox,  hog,  our  common  fowls,  all  of  our 
grains  excepting  maize,  and  many  of  our  most  impor- 
tant fruits  and  vegetables,  were  derived  from  Asia. 

Harper. 

10.  The  longest  inland  commercial  route  on  the 
globe  extends  from  Pekin  to  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg.— Harper. 

II. — Siberia. 

1.  Three- fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  are 
exiles  from  Russia,  or  their  descendants. — Niles. 

2.  Among  the  resources  of  Siberia  are  furs  from 
the  forest  belt;  gold,  chiefly  from  East  Siberia;  copper, 
iron,  and  gold  from  the  Ural;  and  fossil  ivory  from 
the  islands  of  New  Siberia. — Harper. 


3.  Fur-hunting  in  Siberia  is  next  to  mining  in 
importance.  The  animals  hunted  are  the  sable,  er- 
mine, elk,  deer,  bear,  wolf,  marten,  beaver,  and  fox. 

Barnes. 

4.  Irkootsk,  Siberia,  is  supposed  to  be  the  coldest 
inhabited  site  in  the  world.  Arabia  is  the  hottest, 
and  India  the  most  humid  country. — Butler. 

5.  Fossil  ivory  is  found  all  over  northern  Siberia 
and  in  the  islands  north  of  it.  This  ivory  is  from  the 
remains  of  mammoths — huge  animals  which  perished 
ages  ago,  when  the  tropical  climate  of  Siberia  was 
suddenly  changed.  Their  dead  bodies  carried  north 
by  the  rivers  and  floods,  became  imbedded  in  the  soil, 
which  froze  and  preserved  them  in  ice.  Ivory  is, 
therefore,  obtained  from  four  sources:  the  elephant,' 
walrus,  ivory-nut,  and  fossil  mammoth.— Barnes. 

6.  The  petroleum- fields  along  the  Caspian  Sea  are 
amongst  the  most  productive  in  the  world.—  Butler. 

7.  The  Caspian  Sea,  which  is  the  largest  salt-lake 
in  the  world,  is  about  five  times  as  large  as  Lake  Su- 
perior. Its  surface  is  84  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. — Warren. 

III. — Chinese  Empire. 

1.  The  Chinese  Empire  is  larger  by  one-half  than 
the  United  States,  and  contains  about  six  times  as 
many  inhabitants. — Barnes. 

2.  The  number  of  people  in  China  is  over  four 
hundred  millions;  that  is,  one-third  of  the  whole  hu- 
man family. — Swinton. 

3.  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  emperor  is  officially  styled  “The  Son  of  Heaven” 
and  “Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.”— Siointon. 

4.  The  emperor,  and  other  great  men  of  state,  go 
out  into  the  field  every  year  to  plow  a furrow,  as  an 
example  to  the  nation.  The  queen  raises  silk- worms, 
and  spins  the  glossy  threads  with  her  own  hands,  that 
other  people  may  not  feel  too  proud  to  labor.—  Niles. 

5.  Great  attention  is  given  to  education,  and 
learning  is  rewarded  by  honorary  titles  and  by  lucra- 
tive government  offices.  Nearly  every  man  can  read 
and  write,  and  no  one  can  hold  public  office  without 
first  passing  a creditable  examinaiion. — Warren. 

6.  China  raises  tea  for  nearly  the  whole  world. 

Niles. 

7.  The  culture  of  the  tea  plant  is  a very  large  and 
important  business  in  China.  The  tea- plant  is  an  ev- 
ergreen shrub,  growing  five  or  six  feet  high,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  gathered  and  dried  in  shallow  pans  over 
charcoal  fires. — Swintori. 

8.  The  Great  Wall  on  the  north  of  China  is  1,200 
miles  long,  twenty- five  feet  high,  and  wide  enough 
for  six  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  It  took  several 
millions  of  men  ten  years  to  build  it.—  Niles. 

9.  Thousands  of  inhabitants  of  China  have  their 
houses  and  gardens  on  rafts  and  boats  which  float  on 
the  rivers.  These  people  live  by  gardening  and  fish- 
ing.  In  their  floating  houses  their  children  are  born, 
are  married,  and  die.  A young  child,  falling  over- 
board there,  is  kept  from  drowning  bv  means  of  an 
empty  gourd  which  its  mother  has  tied  between  its 
shoulders. — Barnes. 

10.  More  than  a hundred  thousand  people  of  Can- 
ton live  in  boats  anchored  on  the  river. — Niles. 
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11.  The  Chinese  hoy  is  happy  with  his  dish  of 
boiled  rice,  and  whole  families  have  nothing  else  for 
dinner,  supper,  or  breakfast. — Niles. 

12.  Peking,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  unpaved 
and  undrained,  with  filthy,  narrow  streets,  and  low, 
mean  houses. — Swinton. 

13.  The  Chinese  have  many  manners  and  customs 
that  seem  strange  to  us.  They  take  off  their  shoes 
instead  of  their  hats  when  they  go  into  a house.  They 
eat  with  two  small  sticks,  instead  of  with  knives  and 
forks.  In  a Chinese  book  you  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  and  read  upward.  In  school,  Chinese  schol- 
ars recite  with  their  backs  turned  toward  the  teacher, 
and  they  study  by  reading  aloud  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  The  Chinese  educate  the  boys  but  not  the 
girls.  They  wear  white  for  mourning.  The  place  of 
honor  is  on  the  left  hand  instead  of  the  right.  A 
Chinaman  shakes  his  own  hand  instead  of  his  friend’s. 

Swinton. 

III. — Japanese  Empire. 

1.  The  Japanese  Empire,  which  is  no  larger  than 
California,  has  a population  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States .—Monteitli. 

2.  The  Japanese  are  the  most  highly  civilized  and 
the  most  progressive  people  of  the  Mongol  race. 

S winton. 

3.  No  other  people  in  the  world  have  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  education,  science,  and  art,  as  have 
the  Japanese  during  the  past  few  years  .—Butler. 

4.  Rice  and  tea  are  the  staple  products.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  are  abundant  Silk,  porcelain, 
lacquered  ware,  paper,  and  metallic  ornaments  are  the 
chief  manufactures.  In  no  other  country  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel  carried  to  a greater  perfection.  Tea, 
silk,  and  porcelain  are  exported.— Butler. 

5.  In  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  empire,  not 
a foot  of  ground  is  wasted,  every  hill  is  terraced,  every 
acre  is  irrigated.  No  room  is  left  for  wide  roads  be- 
tween the  fields. — Niles. 

6.  Ozaka,  the  chief  centre  of  native  manufacture, 
is  traversed  by  canals  which  are  spanned  by  more 
than  a thousand  bridges. — Butler. 

i .  I he  capital  of  Japan  is  Tokio.  It  is  nearly  as 
large  as  New  York.  Here  is  the  residence  of  the 
Mikado,  as  the  emperor  of  Japan  is  called.  Yoko- 
hama is  the  chief  seaport;  it  is  connected  with  Tokio 
b}  a straight  road,  or  street,  seventeen  miles  lonar, 
lined  on  both  sides  with  tea-houses,  gardens,  and 
shops,  in  which  are  set  out  for  sale  all  kinds  of  Jap- 
anese wares. — Swinton. 

8.  Japanese  houses  are  furnished  with  mats,  on 
which  the  people  both  sit  and  sleep,  using  neither 
chairs  nor  bedsteads.  Although  rice,  fish,  and  tea  are 
their  chief  kinds  of  food,  the  Japanese  have  also  sweet- 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables;  oranges,  figs,  grapes, 
pears,  and  other  fruits;  also  chickens  and  eggs.  Like 
the  Chinese,  they  eat  with  chopsticks,  instead  of 
knives  and  forks. — Barnes. 

, 9-The  J apanese  think  a great  deal  of  their  coarse, 
black  hair.  Barbers  are  seen  in  the  most  public  places 
ever}  hour  of  the  day.  The  hair  of  the  men  is  short 
from  the  crown,  and  left  long  on  the  sides  and  back, 
to  be  drawn  up  and  tied.  The  women  fasten  theirs 
with  red  and  gilt  pins.  Women  who  are  not  married 


must  wear  a badge,  so  that  people  may  know.  After 
marriage  they  shave  their  eyebrows,  stain  their  teeth 
jet  black,  and  remove  the  ornaments  from  their  hair. 
The  dead  are  buried  on  the  hillside,  and  the  graves 
are  kept  shaded  and  green.  The  priests  dress  in  white 
robes  of  silk. — Niles. 

IY. — British  India. 

1.  British  India  includes  nearly  all  Hindostan 
and  about  one-third  of  the  western  coasts  of  Indo- 
china. It  is  the  richest  and  most  important  depend- 
ency ever  possessed  by  any  nation. — Harper. 

2.  British  India  is  half  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains  are  as  far  from 
Cape  Cormorin  as  Elorida  is  from  Hudson  Bay. 

Butler. 

3.  India  is  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  the 
British  Isles,  and  contains  six  times  as  many  people; 
and  yet  it  is  ruled  by  the  English. — Swintvn. 

4.  India  is  under  the  rule  of  a Yiceroy  appointed 
by  the  Queen  of  England,  who  is  “Empress  of  India.” 

Swinton. 

5.  In  Hindostan  there  are  more  people  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  except  China,— five 
times  as  many  as  in  the  United  States. — Swinton. 

6.  The  climate  of  India  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds  which  prevail  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  These  winds  blow  from  the  north- 
east from  October  to  April,  and  from  the  southwest 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year.  On  the 
western  coast,  the  southwest  monsoon  brings  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  northeast  the  dry  season  On  the 
eastern  coast,  on  the  contrary,  the  rains  occur  dur- 
ing the  northeast  monsoon,  and  the  dry  season  during 
the  southwest,  the  winds  in  each  case  bringing  the 
rain  from  the  neighboring  bodies  of  water.—  Warren. 

7.  The  most  important  articles  of  export  are  cot- 
ton, opium,  wheat,  sugar,  jute,  indigo,  fine  fabrics  of 
silk  and  cotton,  and  costly  Cashmere  shawls.  Ceylon 
is  noted  for  its  export  of  coffee  and  cinnamon. 

Harper. 

8.  In  cotton- raising,  India  ranks  next  to  the 
United  States.  Yast  quantities  of  opium  are  export- 
ed to  China,  where  opium-smoking  is  the  besetting 
vice  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  indigo  of  commerce 
is  exported  from  India.— Swinton. 

9.  Ceylon  is  a mountainous  island  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  famous  for  coffee  and  spices. 
Pearl  oysters  abound  on  the  southern  coast,  and  the 
fishery  is  often  very  profitable.— Barnes. 

10.  The  banyan  tree  is  found  here,  and  it  some- 
times has  three  hundred  fifty  trunks.  Its  branches 
often  cover  acres  of  ground.  Such  a tree  would  easily 
shelter  a whole  camp- meeting  from  the  hot  sun. 

Niles. 

11.  The  Ganges  has  a larger  delta  than  any  other 
river  in  Asia.  The  upper  part  is  covered  with  forests; 
the  lower  part  consists  of  shifting  mud-banks.  The 
Hoogly  River  is  the  main  channel  of  the  Ganges  Delta. 
The  surrounding  region  is  called  the  Sunderbunds. 
During  a heavy  storm  accompanied  by  a high  tide 
this  entire  region  is  sometimes  swept  by  the  sea.  The 
Lower  Ganges  presents  a busy  scene,  being  navigated 
by  ® Sweater  number  of  vessels  than  any  other  river 
in  the  world. — Butler. 
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12.  Calcutta  is  the  capital  and  largest  city  in  In- 
dia, and  the  most  important  commercial  city  in  Asia. 

Barnes. 

13.  Calcutta  has  a greater  commerce  than  any 
other  city  in  Asia.  The  city  is  situated  on  the 
Hoogly,  or  western  channel  of  the  Ganges  Delta. 
Since  its  occupation  by  the  English  it  has  been  prac- 
tically rebuilt,  and  it  is  now  not  only  one  of  the  most 
important,  but  also  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  centre  of  nearly  10,000  miles  of 
railway. — Butler. 

V. — Persia. 

1.  The  table-land  which  forms  the  greater  part 
of  Persia  is  dry  and  barren,  and  subject  to  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold;  but  the  mountain  valleys, 
and  other  well-watered  tracts,  are  extremely  fertile. 

W arren. 

2.  Persia  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  powerful ' 
empires  in  the  world. — Butler. 

3.  Persia,  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. — Swinton. 

4.  Persia,  an  absolute  monarchy,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  nations  in  the  world.  The  sovereign,  or  Shah, 
is  a despot,  having  entire  control  of  the  life  and  prop- 
erty of  his  subjects.— Butler. 

5.  The  chief  exports  are  silks,  shawls,  carpets, 
pearls,  rose-water,  and  asafetida.— Swinton. 

6.  Of  its  population  of  five  millions,  about  one- 
third  are  wandering  shepherds.— Swinton. 

7.  The  Persians,  on  account  of  their  polite  man- 
ners and  comparatively  high  civilization,  are  some- 
times called  the  French  of  Asia. — Harper. 

8.  Persia  is  best  known  for  its  silks,  camels’  hair 
shawls,  and  carpets,  which  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Herds  of  fine  sheep  are  among  the  chief  sources  of 
wealth. — Butler. 

9.  In  Persia  are  large  fields  of  roses,  from  which 
a costly  perfume  is  made.  Hyacinths,  crocuses,  and 
primroses  grow  wild.  Our  peach  and  melon  came 
from  this  land. — Niles. 

YI. — Arabia. 

1.  Arabia  is  about  one- third  as  large  as  the  Unit- 
ed States. — Harper. 

2.  The  interior  contains  several  independent 
states  governed  by  despots  called  sultans.— Hamper. 

3.  About  five-sixths  of  the  population  live  in 
towns  and  villages;  the  remainder  are  tribes  of  plun- 
dering nomades,  called  Bedouins.  The  heads  of  the 
tribes  are  called  sheiks.  They  are  nearly  all  subject 
to  the  sultans. — Harper. 

4.  The  typical  Arabs  are  Bedouins.  They  live 
wherever  the  date-palm  grows,  and  move  from  place 
to  place  to  find  food  for  their  herds  of  camels,  which 
constitute  their  entire  wealth.  They  are  brave,  but 
bigoted  and  superstitious.  Their  chief  employment 
is  plundering  the  caravans  whose  routes  lie  across  the 
desert. — Butler. 

5.  The  southern  part  of  Arabia  is  very  hot,  and 
there  are  forests  of  spice  and  gum  trees.  Mocha  cof- 
fee, the  best  in  the  world,  grows  here. — Niles. 

6.  The  most  valuable  pearl  fishery  in  the  world  is 
at  Bahrein  Island,  near  the  Strait  of  Ormus. 

Harper. 


7.  The  camel,  “the  ship  of  the  desert,”  is  the  prin- 
cipal beast  of  burden.  The  horses  of  Arabia  are  fa- 
mous for  speed  and  beauty. — Harper. 

8.  An  Arab  is  said  to  love  his  horse  as  much  as 
his  wife. — Niles. 

9.  The  Arabs  are  devout  believers  in  the  Moham- 
medan religion.  The  founder  of  this  wide-spread  re- 
ligion was  Mohammed,  the  great  religious  teacher  of 
the  Arabs,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  wrote 
his  doctrines  in  the  Koran,  the  sacred  book  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  was  born  at  Mecca,  and  all  “true  believ- 
ers” are  enjoined  to  visit  the  place  at  least  once  in 
their  lives. — Swinton. 

10.  Mecca  is  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed  and 
contains  the  Kaaba,  the  most  sacred  of  mosques.  It 
is  annually  crowded  with  caravans  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  An  immense 
amount  of  trade  is  at  the  same  time  carried  on. 

Harper. 

11.  Mecca  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  city  in  the 
world. — Barnes. 

12.  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  is  re- 
garded as  a holy  city.  Thousands  of  people,  from 
Europe,  Africa,  and  from  other  countries  in  Asia, 
come  to  Mecca  every  year.  They  believe  that  a pil- 
grimage to  this  city  helps  to  secure  the  forgiveness  of 
all  sins.  There  is  a large  black  stone  in  one  of  the 
mosques,  which  Mohammedans  think  very  holy.  It 
has  been  worn  smooth  from  being  kissed  so  much. 

Niles. 

13.  Aden  is  a fortified  seaport  belonging  to  Great 
Britain. — Barnes. 

14.  Muscat  is  a walled  city,  and  has  a good  harbor 
well  protected  by  forts.  It  is  the  commercial  empo- 
rium for  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  is  the  center  of  the 
pearl  trade. — Warren. 

YII. — Asiatic  Turkey. 

1.  Asiatic  Turkey  comprises  the  western  part  of 
Asia,  and  includes  the  seat  of  many  ancient  nations, 
among  which  are  Phoenicia,  the  Holy  Land,  the  states 
of  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea.  * 

* * Though  the  soil  is  highly  productive,  agricul- 

ture is  little  practiced,  except  near  large  towns,  the 
country  being  infested  with  bands  of  robbers.  The 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  leather  are  of  con- 
siderable importance;  but,  generally  speaking,  there 
is  great  stagnation  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
civilization  is  at  a low  ebb. — Swinton. 

2.  Asiatic  turkey  contains  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  places  in  the  world.  Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
land  is  in  the  southwest;  Mt.  Ararat  is  on  the  north- 
east  border;  Damascus  is  the  oldest,  and  Jerusalem, 
the  most  renowned  city  in  the  world. — Monteith. 

3.  Turkey  was  for  centuries  one  of  the  richest 
regions  in  the  world.  The  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
nature  of  the  government  has  long  since  reduced  it  to 
utter  proverty  and  degration.  Provinces  once  flour- 
ishing and  densely  populated  are  now  dry  and  solitary 
wastes.—  Harper. 

4.  The  Turks  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  turbans 
instead  of  hats.  They  eat  with  their  fingers  instead 
of  forks,  sit  on  the  floor,  smoke  long  pipes,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  telling  long  tales.  They  are  fond  of 
coffee  and  opium.  They  believe  in  the  Koran  instead 
of  the  Bible. — Niles. 
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5.  Grain,  figs,  opium,  tobacco  and  olive-oil  are 
the  chief  products.  Carpets,  silk,  and  leather  goods 
are  manufactured.  Sponge  and  coral  fisheries  are 
leading  industries.  Most  of  the  Turkey  carpets  are 
manufactured  in  the  villiage  of  Ushak,  about  140 
miles  northeast  of  Smyrna.  The  carpets  are  woven 
each  in  a single  piece,  and  are  noted  for  their  rich 
color  -effect.— Butler. 

6.  Large  quantities  of  raw  silk  are  produced  in 
the  region  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Asiatic  Turkey. — Harper. 

7.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  are  on  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, and  those  of  Hinevah  on  the  Tigris. — Mitchell. 

8.  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  the  largest  city  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Levant 
( countries  bordering  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean).— Swinton. 

9.  Smyrna  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  West- 
ern Asia,  and  is  noted  for  its  exportation  of  figs  and 
other  dried  fruits. 

10.  Damascus  is  a depot  of  the  caravan  trade  with 
Persia,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world. 

Harper. 

11.  Jerusalem,  called  by  the  modern  inhabitants 
El  Koods  (“The  Holy"),  is  the  most  prominent  point 
of  interest  in  the  Holy  Land.  Jerusalem,  which  is 
situated  on  a rocky  plateau,  contains  about  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  several  religious  sects 

Christians,  Turks,  and  Jews — occupy  different 
quarters  of  the  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  a wall, 
and  entered  by  four  gates. — Swinton. 

VIII. — Other  Countries  of  Asia. 

Have  pupils  learn  interesting  facts  about  other 
countries  of  Asia.  They  are  omitted  here  for  want 
of  space.  The  islands  southeast  of  Asia  furnish 
many  topics  of  interest. 


A MORTIFYING  MISTAKE. 

I studied  my  tables  over  and  over,  backward  and 
forward,  too; 

But  I couldn’t  remember  six  times  nine,  and  I 
didn’t  know  what  to  do, 

Till  sister  told  me  to  play  with  my  doll  and  not 
to  bother  my  head, 

“If  you  call  her  ‘Fifty-four’  for  a while,  you’ll 
learn  it  by  heart,”  she  said. 

So  I took  my  favorite,  Mary  Ann,  (though  I 
thought  ’twas  a dreadful  shame 

To  give  such  a perfectly  lovely  child,  such  a 
perfectly  horrid  name,) 

And  I called  her  my  dear  little  “Fifty-four”  a 
hundred  times,  till  I knew 

The  answer  of  six  times  nine  as  weli  as  the 
answer  of  two  times  two. 

FText  day  Elizabeth  Wigglesworth,  who  always 
acts  so  proud, 

Said,  “Six  times  nine  is  fifty-two,”  and  I nearly 
laughed  aloud! 

But  I wished  I hadn’t  ■ when  teacher  said, 
“How  Dorothy  tell  if  you  can,” 

For  I thought  of  my  doll,  and— sakes  alive!— I 
answered — “ Mary  Ann!" 

Anna  M.  Pratt,  in  St  Nicholas. 


LANGUAGE— THIRD  YEAR. 

See  work  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study.  The 
following  exercises  are  suggestive: 

1.  Write  five  statements  in  which  you  use  the 
word  is. 

2.  Write  five  statements  in  which  you  use  the 

word  are. ' , 

3.  Write  five  questions  beginning  with  the  word  is. 

4.  Write  five  questions  beginning  with  the  word 

are. 

5.  W rite  five  statements  in  which  you  use  the  word 

was. 

6.  Write  five  statements  in  which  you  use  the 
word  were. 

7.  Write  five  questions  beginning  with  the  word 

was. 

8.  Write  five  questions  beginning  with  the  word 

were. 

9.  Write  five  statements  in  which  you  use  the 
word  has. 

19.  Write  five  statements  in  which  you  use  the 
word  have. 

11.  Write  five  questions  beginning  with  the  word  has. 

12.  Write  five  questions  beginning  with  the  word 
have. 

13.  Write  five  statements  in  which  you  use  the 
word  this. 

14.  4\  rite  five  statements  in  which  you  use  the 
word  that. 

15.  Write  five  statements  in  which  you  use  the  word 
these. 

16.  41  rite  five  statements  in  which  you  use  the  word 
those. 

17.  Have  each  pupil  make  as  large  a list  of  nouns 
as  he  can  that  end  their  singular  form  in  s. 

18.  Write  their  plural  forms  and  use  them  in 
sentences. 

19.  Lead  pupils  to  discover  and  give  the  rule  for 
forming  plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  s. 

20.  Make  a list  of  nouns  that  end  in  z. 

21.  Write  their  plural  forms  and  use  them  in 
sentences. 

22.  Lead  pupils  to  discover  and  give  the  rule  for 
forming  the  plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  z. 

23.  Make  a list  of  nouns  that  end  in  sh. 

24.  Write  their  plural  forms  and  use  them  in 
sentences. 

25.  Lead  pupils  to  discover  and  give  the  rule  for 
forming  the  plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  sh. 

26.  Make  a list  of  nouns  that  end  in  ch. 

27.  Write  their  plural  forms  and  use  them  in 
sentences. 

28..  Lead  pupils  to  discover  and  give  the  rule  for 
forming  the  plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  ch. 

29.  Make  a list  of  nouns  ending  in  x. 

30.  Write  their  plural  forms  and  use  them  in 
sentences. 

31.  Lead  pupils  to  discover  and  give  the  rule  for 
forming  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  x. 

32  Combine  all  the  rules  developed  above  into  a 
single  rule  and  commit  it  to  memory. 

33.  Learn  the  plural  forms  of  the  following  nouns 
and  use  them  in  sentences:  man,  tooth,  foot,  mouse,  ox 
goose,  child,  woman. 

34.  Make  a list  of  nouns  which  have  no  singular 
form  and  use  them  in  sentences. 
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DECEMBER,  OR  FOURTH  MONTH’S  WORK. 


NUMBERS— FIRST  YEAR. 


In  the  study  of  numbers  pupils  should  be  given 
many  practical  little  problems  which  will  require 
thought.  The  following  are  suggestive: 

1.  How  many  postal  cards  can  be  bought  for 

five  cents?  «, 

2.  How  many  fingers  have  you  on  your  left  hand? 

3.  How  many  quart  cups  will  be  required  to  hold 
5 pints  of  water? 

4.  If  I buy  two  pencils  at  2 cents  each  what 
change  should  I receive  from  5 cents? 

5.  How  many  yard  measures  can  be  cut  from  a 
piece  of  tape  5 feet  long? 


LANGUAGE.— SECOND  YEAR. 


We  suggest  that  special  attention  be  given  this 
month  to  ^riting  full  answers  to  direct  questions. 
The  Course  of  Study  gives  the  following;— “Write  full 
answers  to  direct  questions,  as ; ‘Did  he  stand  in  the 
door?’  The  pupil  will  write;  ‘He  stood  in  the  door.’  In 
writing  answers  to  such  questions,  the  pupil  must 
change  the  initial  letter,  the  form  of  the  verb,  and 
the  terminal  mark.” 

From  day  to  day  place  a few  direct  questions 
suggested  by  the  reading  lesson  on  the  blackboard,  and 
have  pupils  write  answers  to  them.  Do  not  give  more 
than  five  sentences  each  day.  Select  the  sentences  with 
a view  to  having  pupils  learn  the  past  form  of  all  the 
irregular  verbs  that  are  in  common  use.  The  follow- 
ing sentences  are  suggestive. 

Answer  the  following  questions  in  complete 
statements : 

1.  Did  the  boys  find  a nest? 

2.  Did  the  cat  catch  the  rat? 

3.  Did  Robert  throw  at  the  bird? 

4.  Did  Walter’s  father  give  him  a pony? 

5.  Did  Lucy  take  a new  slate  to  school? 

6.  Did  the  horse  run  down  the  lane? 

7.  Did  the  newsboy  sell  all  his  papers? 

8.  Did  the  lame  boy  go  to  school? 

9.  Did  Henry  buy  a new  reader? 

10.  Did  the  boy  know  his  lesson? 

11.  Did  James  drive  the  cow  to  pasture? 

12.  Did  Julia  come  home  before  dark? 

13.  Did  Albert  break  a window? 

14.  Did  Alice  tell  her  teacher  that  she  studied  the 
wrong  lesson? 

15.  Did  the  teacher  ring  the  bell? 

16.  Did  you  see  that  big  rat? 

17.  Did  John  write  his  lesson? 

18.  Did  Mary  sing  at  the  concert? 

19.  Did  Samuel  sit  on  an  inverted  basket? 

20.  Did  the  boys  lie  on  the  grass? 


GEOGRAPHY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 


The  work  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for 
December  is  both  interesting  and  important.  It  is 
difficult  to  teach,  however,  as  no  single  text-book  con- 
tains all  of  the  work  called  for  in  the  Course.  What 
is  given  here  was  secured  by  diligent  search  through 
a large  number  of  text-books,  and  is  selected  and  ar- 


ranged so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  credit  to  each 
author. 

I. — Minerals. 

Minerals,  according  to  utility,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz: 

1.  Force-producing  minerals —coal. 

2.  Industrial  metals — iron,  copper,  tin,  etc. 

3.  Building  stones — granite,  marble. 

For  an  excellent  article  on  the  most  useful  min- 
erals and  their  geographical  distribution,  see  pages  30 
and  31  of  The  School  Hews  for  December,  1890. 

II. — Man’s  Wants. 

The  physical  needs  of  man  are  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  The  principal  articles  used  in  supplying 
these  needs  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 

Teacher’s  Note. — To  the  teacher  fertile  in  expedients,  the  table 
here  given  will  be  found  exceedingly  suggestive.  The  topics  under 
each  head  and  sub-head  should  be  made  the  basis  of  a series  of  ques- 
tions. conversations,  and  written  composition-exercises,  calculated  to 
develop  the  thinking  faculty  of  the  pupils. 


f Beasts 


Animal  . . -{ 


Birds 


( Domestic . .Meats 
( Wild.  . . .Game. 
Domestic..  Poult’y 
Wild.  ...Game.. 


Forest 

Prairie 


Forest 

Prairie 


Food 


i 


Vegetable 


Lakes 

Fishes \ Seas 

Rivers 

( Potatoes 

Roots Beets 

( Turnips,  etc 


Stalks  and  Leaves 


Sugar 

Tea 

Lettuce 
[^Cabbage,  etc 


Grains . 


Fruits . 


f Wheat 
J Rice 
• | Rye 
l^Corn,  etc 

f Apples 
J Peaches 

(^Melons,  etc 


I 


Water 

Salt 


Inorganic 

- . . . I Wool,  Fur,  Leather 

Ammal I Silk,  Horn,  Ivory 


Clothing 


Vegetable. . . 


f Cotton 
I Linen 
j Caoutchouc 
^Gutta-percha 


Slron 

Brass  (Copper  and  Zinc) 
Steel 
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( Wood 

f Vegetable.  •)  Cotton  and  Linen  Cloths 

( Caoutchouc  and  Gutta-percha 

Shelter . . -j  Mineral  j Brick  Stone,  Iron 
l Lead,  Glass,  Paints 

Animal Skins. 

The  fauna  of  the  earth  may  be  conveniently  ar- 
ranged under  three  heads:  (a)  the  tropical,  (b)  tem- 
perate, (c)  arctic. 

(a)  Animals  in  tropical  fauna. — Orang-outang, 
chimpanzee,  gorilla,  baboon,  lion,  tiger,  panther,  pu- 
ma, elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  zebra, 
giraffe,  camel,  kangaroo,  condor,  ostrich,  eagle,. ibis, 
flamingo,  cassowary,  peacock,  parrot,  crocodile,  alli- 
gator, turtle. 

(b)  Animals  in  temperate  fauna. — Lynx,  hyena, 
wolf,  dog,  fox,  raccoon,  bear,  seal,  walrus,  hog,  horse, 
ass,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  chamois,  moose,  elk,  stag,  ante- 
lope, buffalo,  camel,  llama,  beaver,  squirrel,  porcupine, 
rat,  whale,  vulture,  hawk,  eagle,  owl,  parrot,  turkey, 
pheasant,  pelican,  albatross 

(c)  Animals  in  arctic  fauna.— Polar  bear,  rein- 
deer, moose,  musk-ox,  whale,  walrus,  seal. 

The  North  American  continent  is  characterized 
by  the  preponderance  of  its  plant-eating  mammals. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
abundance  of  its  pasture  lands.  Fur  bearing  animals 
particularly  characterize  the  northern  and  central  por- 
tions of  North  America. 

The  South  American  continent  is  especially  char- 
acterized by  the  predominance  of  reptilian  life,  aquatic 
birds  and  insects.  The  cause  of  the  peculiarity  is 
traceable  to  the  predominance  of  the  vegetable  life 
over  the  animal. 

The  Asiatic  continent  is  especially  characterized 
as  being  the  original  home  of  most  of  the  animals 
which  man  has  domesticated.  The  cause  of  this  pe- 
culiarity is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  Asia  was  the 
primitive  home  of  man  himself. 

The  great  deserts  of  Africa  are  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  animals  which  are  peculiarly  noted 
for  their  swiftness  of  locomotion.  In  the  remaining 
portions  of  Africa,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  sustains 
animals  of  a larger,  bulkier  growth;  as,  for  example, 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  the 
giraffe. 

Australia  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  marsupials.  It  is  the  home  of  the  kan- 
garoo, the  most  important  of  the  marsupials. 

The  distribution  of  plants  is  governed,  chiefly,  by 
conditions  of  heat  and  moisture.  These  conditions 
are  best  fulfilled  in  the  torrid  zonte,  and  there  veg- 
etation is  the  most  abundant.  Tropical  regions  pro- 
duce palms,  spices,  bamboo,  rice,  sugar-cane,  oranges, 
coffeee,  and  bread  fruit  trees. 

Temperate  zones  produce  the  grains,  grasses, 
fruit-trees,  and  forests  of  pine,  oak,  maple,  etc. 

In  the  frigid  zones  vegetation  is  scarce,  there  be- 
ing only  a few  species  of  stunted  shrubs,  birches,  and 
mosses. 

1.  Have  pupils  list  the  principal  food- plants  of 
the  world  and  tell  where  and  how  produced. 

2.  Ditto,  the  plants  for  clothing. 

3.  Ditto,  the  plants  for  building,  etc. 


III. — Races  of  Mankind. 


REFERENCE  TABLE  OF  RACES. 


Race. 

Phys.  Characteristics 

Rep.  Types. 

Numbers. 

Caucasian  j 

Color:  white  to  swar- 
thy. Features:  regu 
lar.  Hair:  waving oi 
curling.  Beard: 
heavy. 

Leading  European 
peoples — descend- 
ants of  European 
colonists  — H in- 
doos,  Arabs. 

600  millions 

Mongolian- 

Color  : olive-yellow. 
Features:  face  broad 
and  flat,  with  high 
cheek  - bones,  and 
small,  black,  oblique- 
ly set  eyes.  Hair: 
coarse  & stiff.  Beard: 
scanty. 

Chinese — Japanese 
— Tartars— Turks— 
Esquimaux. 

550  millions 

African . . - 

Color:  brown  to  black. 
Features : flat  nose, 
retreating  forehead, 
prom  inent  jaws. 
Hair:  short  and  crisp. 
Beard:  scanty. 

Tribes  of  Central 
Africa  — their  de- 
scendants in  Amer- 
ica. 

180  millions 

r 

Malay  . . . . ^ 

i 

l 

Color:  brown.  Fea- 
tures: much  like  Mon- 
golians, but  with  hor- 
izontally-set eyes. 

Inhabitants  of  Ma- 
lacca, of  East  In- 
dia Islands,  and 
most  of  the  isles  of 
the  Pacific. 

60  millions. 

Indian 

Color:  red,  or  copper 
hue.  Features:  high 
cheek-bones,  promi 
nent  nose,  and  black 
eyes.  Hiir:  straight 
and  black.  Beard: 
scanty. 

Indian  tribes  in 
North  and  South 
America. 

10  millions. 

IV. — Commerce  and  Manufactures. 


Leading  Commercial  Products  and  where  pro- 
duced: 

1.  Wheat — United  States,  Kussia,  France,  Aus- 
tria . 

2.  Rice — China,  India,  Japan,  United  States. 

3.  Sugar—  Louisiana,  Cuba,  South  America. 

4.  Coffee — Brazil,  Java,  Arabia. 

5.  Cotton— United  States,  India,  China,  Egypt. 

6.  Silk— China,  Japan,  Italy,  France. 

7.  Wool — United  Sates,  Australia,  Spain. 

8.  Gold — United  States,  Australia,  Russia. 

9.  Coal — United  States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Austria. 

10.  Silver — United  States,  Mexico,  Austria,  Peru. 

11.  Iron — United  States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Russia,  Norway,  Sweden. 

12.  Copper— United  States,  Great  Britain,  Chili, 
Austria,  Australia. 

13.  Quicksilver— Spain,  Austria,  California,  Peru. 

14.  Tin — Great  Britain,  Spain,  Banca  Island,  Aus- 
tralia. 

15.  Salt — United  States;  Austria,  Spain. 
Commercial  Centers  and  their  Exports. 

Acapulco — Silver,  coffee,  skins,  cocoa,  indigo,  mahog- 
any, drugs. 

Adelaide — Wool,  wheat,  coffee. 

Aden — Coffee,  dates,  drugs,  pearls. 

Alexandria — Grain,  cotton,  dates,  drugs. 

Algiers — Grain,  cattle,  cork,  coffee,  dates. 

Amsterdam  — Butter,  cheese,  silk,  manufactures, 
spices. 

Archangel — Flax,  hemp,  skins,  forest-products,  tallow. 
Astrakhan — Fish,  oil,  lamb-skins. 

Auckland— Wool,  gold,  lumber,  flax,  cattle-products. 
Azore  Isles — Wine,  oranges,  lemons. 

Bahai— Sugar,  tobacco,  diamonds,  nuts. 

Baltimore — Tobacco,  wheat,  petroleum,  oysters,  coal. 
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Bankok — Rice,  spices,  sugar. 

Barcelona — Wines,  cork,  iron,  coffee,  quicksilver,  etc. 
Batavia — Sugar,  coffee,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco. 

Bergen — Lumber,  fish,  ice. 

Bombay— Cotton,  opium,  coffee,  spice,  sugar,  indigo. 
Bordeaux- Wines,  brandies,  preserved  fruits  and  meats. 
Boston — Varied  manufactures,  prepared  foods,  ice. 
Bremen — Linen  and  woolen  goods,  glass,  wine,  ete. 
Buenos  Ayres — Wool,  cattle- products. 

Bushire — Silks,  shawls,  carpets,  wool,  drugs,  dried 
fruits. 

Calcutta— Cotton,  opium,  rice,  tea,  jute,  indigo,  sugar. 
Callao  —Guano,  saltpeter,  cinchona-bark,  wool,  sugar. 
Canary  Isles — Cochineal,  fruits,  vegetables,  soda. 
Canton — Tea,  silk,  Chinese  wares. 

Cape  Town — Wool,  hides,  ostrich  plumes,  wine,  cop- 
per, diamonds. 

Cartagena— Cinchona-bark,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco. 
Cayenne — Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  pepper,  etc. 

Charleston — Cotton,  rice. 

Chicago — Grain,  pork,  lumber. 

Cincinnati — Grain,  pork,  flax,  tobacco. 

Constantinople — Grain,  tobacco,  drugs,  fruits,  carpets. 
Dantzic — Grain,  lumber,  beer,  woolens,  linens- 
Galveston — Cotton,  grain,  wool. 

Genoa— Silks,  olive-oil,  wine  and  spirits,  fruits. 
Georgetown — Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  spices. 
Glasgow — Iron  and  cotton  manufactures,  iron  ships. 
Guayaquil — Coco,  cinchona-bark,  dye  stuffs. 

Halifax— Dried  fish,  coal,  gypsum,  grindstones,  lumber. 
Hamburg — Linen  and  woolen  goods,  glass,  wine,  beer, 
grain. 

Havana — Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cigars. 

Havre — Articles  of  taste  and  fashion,  wine,  brandy,  oil. 
Hong  Kong— Tea,  raw  silk,  Chinese  wares. 

Honolulu — Sugar,  cocoanut-oil. 

Irkutsk — (From  China  to  Russia)  tea,  fruits,  porce- 
lain, silk. 

Jamaica — Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  allspice. 

La  Guayra — Coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cattle-products. 
Lisbon — Wine,  olive-oil,  fruits,  salt. 

Liverpool— Iron,  cutlery,  earthen-ware,  cottons,  chem- 
icals, coal. 

London — British  manufactures,  foreign  products. 
Madeira  Isles — Wines,  fruits,  nuts. 

Malaga — Oranges,  wine,  raisins. 

Manila — Sugar,  tobacco,  cigars,  hemp,  coffee,  indigo. 
Marseilles — Wine,  brandy,  sardines,  silk,  fruits. 
Mauritius  Island — Sugar,  vanilla. 

Melbourne — Gold,  wool,  wine. 

Mobile — Cotton,  forest-products. 

Monrovia — Palm-oil,  wax,  pepper,  ground-nuts. 
Montevideo — Cattle-products. 

Montreal-Breadstuffs,  forest- products,  dairy-products. 
Morocco — Goat  skins,  wool,  beans,  maize,  olive-oil. 
New  Orleans — Cotton,  sugar,  tobacco. 

New  York — Grain,  varied  manufactures,  petroleum, 
provisions. 

Odessa — Wheat,  tallow,  salt,  timber. 

Okhotsk — Furs,  fish-oils. 

Oporto — Wine,  olive-oil,  fruits,  cork. 

Panama — Cotton,  coffee,  cinchona- bark,  tobacco. 

Para — Caoutchouc,  cacao,  rice,  sugar,  tapioca,  drugs. 
Paris — Varied  French  manufactures  and  products. 
Pernambuco— Cotton,  coffee,  sugar. 

Philadelphia — Iron,  coal,  petroleum,  machinery. 


Portland,  Me. — Lumber,  staves,  casks,  etc. 

Portland,  Or. — Wheat,  flour,  salmon,  lumber. 
Quebec— Ships,  lumber,  grain,  fish. 

Rangoon — Rice,  teak-wood,  bamboo,  cotton. 
Reykjavik — Oil,  fish,  eider-down,  feathers. 

Riga — Grain,  hemp,  flax,  lumber. 

Rio  Janeiro— Coffee,  gold,  diamonds,  tobacco,  hides. 
Rome — Pictures,  statues,  and  other  objects  of  art. 
San  Francisco — Wheat,  wool,  wines,  precious  metals. 
Savannah— Cotton,  lumber. 

Shanghai — Tea,  silk,  cotton,  Chinese  wares. 

Sierra  Leone— Palm-oil,  timber,  ginger,  pepper,  bees- 
wax, ivory. 

Singapore — Tin,  spice,  rattans,  gutta-percha. 
Smyrna— Figs,  sponges,  raw  silk,  carpets,  drugs. 
Stettin — Grain,  oil-cake,  wool,  beer. 

St.  Johns,  N.  F. — Cod-fish,  seal  skins,  cod  and  seal  oil. 
St.  Louis — Grain,  machinery,  manufactures. 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda — Wax,  ivory. 

St.  P etersburg-Tallo w,  flax,  hemp,  leather,  furs,  skins. 
Sydney-Wool,  cattle-products,  tin,  copper,  gold. 
Tamatave-Caoutchouc,  cattle,  hides,  wax,  ebony- wood. 
Trieste — Grain,  flour,  lumber,  wine,  oil. 

Valparaiso — Grain,  copper,  silver,  wool,  hides, 

Vera  Cruz — Coffee,  vanilla,  hides,  tobacco,  cochineal, 
indigo. 

Victoria — Furs,  lumber,  coal. 

Vienna — Leather-goods,  glass-ware,  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Yakutsk — Furs. 

Yokohama — Silk,  tea,  rice,  Japanese  goods. 

Rairoads  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  or  trunk-line  railroads  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  be  divided  into  Eastern,  Central,  South- 
ern, and  Western. 

A — Eastern  Trunk  Lines . — The  principal  eastern 
trunk  lines  lie  chiefly  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
They  are  six  in  number,  and  are  of  leading  impor- 
tance in  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  finds  its  way  to  a mar- 
ket over  these  lines. 

1.  Grand  Trunk,  from  Portland,  through  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto,  to  Detroit  (861  m.).  It  lies  mostly 
in  Canada. 

2.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River, 
from  New  York,  through  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  and 
Rochester,  to  Buffalo  (440.)  The  Boston  and  Albany 
extends  it  to  Boston  (201  m. ) 

3.  New  York,  West  Shore,  and  Buffalo,  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo  (426  m.),  parallel  to  Hudson  River 
and  New  York  Central. 

4.  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western,  from  New 
York,  through  Eknira  and  Hornellsville,  to  Buffalo 
(424  m.),  with  a branch  to  Dunkirk. 

5.  Pennsylvania,  from  Philadelphia,  through  Har- 
risburg and  Altoona,  to  Pittsburg  (354  m.)  The  New 
Jersey  Railroad,  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  (90 
m.),  is  its  eastern  extension. 

6.  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  from  Baltimore,  through 
Cumberland,  to  Parkersburg,  with  a branch  through 
Wheeling  to  Chicago  ( 852  m). 

B — Central  Trunk  Lines. — These  lines  lie  in  the 
North  Central  States.  Among  many  important  lines 
the  following  are  prominent: 

1.  Michigan  Central,  from  Detroit,  through  Jack- 
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son  and  Kalamazoo,  to  Chicago  (284)  m.)  Extension 
of  the  principal  Canada  roads. 

2.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  from  Buf- 
falo, through  Erie,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo,  to  Chicago 
(539  m.)  Extension  of  Hew  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River,  and  other  Yew  York  trunk  lines. 

3.  Wabash,  from  Toledo,  through  Fort  Wayne 
Logansport,  and  Decatur  to  St.  Louis  (436  m.),  with 
branches  to  Keokuk,  Quincy,  and  Hannibal,  and  di- 
rect connections  to  Kansas  City  and  Omaha. 

4.  Hew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  from  Sal- 
amanca, through  Mansfield  and  Dayton,  to  Cincinnati 
(448.)  Extension  of  Hew  York/  Lake  Erie,  and 
Western. 

5.  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  from 
Pittsburg,  through  Mansfield  and  Fort  Wavne  to 
Chicago  (468  m.)  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania.’ 

6.  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  or  “Pan- 
HandJe  Route,”  from  Pittsburg,  through  Columbus, 
to  Cincinnati,  and  through  Richmond  to  Indianapolis. 
Continued  in  the  St.  Louis,  Yandalia,  Terre  Haute 
and  Indianapolis  road,  through  Terre  Haute  to  St! 
Louis  (619  m.)  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

Cincinnati,  Washington,  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  Parkersburg,  through  Cin- 
cinnati, to  St.  Louis  (536  m.)  Extension  of  Balti- 
more and  Ohio. 

8-  Illinois  Central,  from  Cairo,  through  Centralia 
to  Chicago  (365  m.),  and  through  Bloomington  and 
Dubuque,  to  Sioux  City  ( 784  m ) 

9.  Chicago  and  Alton,  from  Chicago,  through 
Bloommgton,  Springfield,  and  Alton,  to  St.  Louis 

m.) 

C— Southern  Trunk  Lines.—  The  following  grouns 
include  most  of  the  chief  lines  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  States: 

}:  A line  from  Washington  through  Knoxville  to 
Chattanooga;  a line  from  Washington  and  Richmond 
through  Atlanta,  to  Mobile  and  Hew  Orleans;  and  a 
series  of  railways  which,  under  many  names,  connect 
all  the  Atlantic  and  river  ports  from  Jacksonville, 
41a.,  to  Portland,  Me.  - . 

.2-  In  the  second  group  are  lines  extending  west- 
ward  from  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other  southern 
Atlantic  ports,  and  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  Hew 
Orleans,  4 icksburg,  and  Memphis. 

3.  The  third  group  includes  lines  extending  north 
and  south  from  Louisville  to  Mobile,  Memphis,  and 
Aew  Orleans,  from  St.  Louis  and  Columbus,  Ky.,  to 
Hew  Orleans  and  Mobile;  and  from  Evansville,  thro’ 
Aasbvme  and  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  and  through 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  to  the  southern  Atlantic 
ports. 

„ ,,The  °hief  business  of  these  lines  is  the  exchange 
ot  the  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  South  for  the 
manufactures  and  imports  of  the  Horthern  and  Cen- 
tral Atlantic  States,  and  the  breadstuffs,  provisions 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Missouri. 

^DW^et-n.Tr.unk  Una*— These  lines  lie  mostly 

nni  ,v  SSiS  oPP/  The  Xorthem  Pacific  extends 
from  Duluth  and  St.  Paul  to  various  ports  on  Puget 

Sound  and  the  Columbia.  It  unites  the  railway  and 
water-way  systems  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the 

pSff  W1\h  t5°St  0f  the  Pacific  region.  The  Central 
Pacific  extends  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden,  is  con- 


tinued thence  by  the  Union  Pacific  to  Omaha  (1914 
m. ) The  Kansas  Pacific,  from  Cheyenne  through 
Denver,  terminates  at  Kansas  City.  The  Southern 
Pacific  extends  from  San  Francisco  through  southern 
California  and  Arizona  to  Deming  in  Hew  Mexico 
and  thence  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  to 
Kansas  City.  It  is  connected  with  Hew  Orleans  by 
the  Texas  Pacific  and  by  Galveston,  Harrisburg,  and 
San  Antonio.  From  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Paul  a number  of  important  roads  extend  these  great 
trans-continental  routes  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  Among  these  are  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
I acific,  the  Chicago  and  Horthwestern,  the  Chicago 
and  Alton,  and  the  Wabash. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
St.  Paul,-  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba  are  parts  of  a 
system  of  important  lines  connecting  the  chief  ports 
on  Lake  Michigan  with  the  great  wheat  region  lying 
between  that  lake  and  the  Upper  Missouri  and  ex- 
tending into  Manitoba.  Texas.  California,  and  Ore- 
gon also  have  important  lines. 

Water-Ways. 

The  principal  interior  water-ways  of  the  United 
States  are  the  Atlantic  System,  the  Mississippi  Sys- 
tem, the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Canals. 

1.  Atlantic  System.— The  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 

system  are  connected  with  the  extensive  coasting 
trade.  They  are  navigated  by  thousands  of  sailing 
vessels  and  steamers.  A fall  or  a rapid  at  the  head 
ot  navigation  is  usually  the  seat  of  a manufacturing 
city  or  town.  6 

nr  ii?”u;TTh®  en.trance  of  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  system  are  more 
by  5r-?ad  b?llks  6r  shoals  of  mud  and  sand,  brought 
don  n by  the  rivers  and  deposited  in  the  sea  just  at  their  mouths  These 

ime  Si™  ble  fn/vp  They  frequently  iJke  it  dan/erous  and  some- 

swsrs&jS'''**  *“•* 

2.  Mississippi  System. — The  Mississippi  has  fifty- 
five  great  tributaries,  nearly  all  of  which  have  navi- 
gable branches.  Humerous  steamboats  and  barges 
furnish  cheap  transportation  for  the  bulky  products 
of  the  valley. 

Vw  Mississippi  system  has  nearly  17,000  miles  navio-able 

by  steamboats,  and  more  than  20,000  by  barges.  The  waters  the 
great  river  and  its  branches  are  subject  to  great  chtSLZ of  level  in 
thTnu-16!1!?6  ?4tlie  annual  floods  and  droughts.  Below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  the  Mississippi  sometimes  rises  more  than  fifty  feet  At  low 
water  some  of  the  branches  can  be  navigated  only  by  steamers  of  li^ht 
draught,  and  some  not  at  all  for  several  months:  7 steamers  ot  nght 

3.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes.— The 

Great  Lakes  are  fresh  water  seas,  and  are  traversed 
by  a great  number  of  sailing  vessels  as  well  as  numer- 
ous large  steamers.  They  are  closed  for  several 
months  by  ice,  but  are  not  affected  by  tides,  floods,  or 
droughts.  ’ 

f'.  Canals. — The  Great  Lakes  are  connected  with 
the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic  system  by  canals.  The 
Erie  Canal  in  Hew  York  is  the  only  one  of  any  pres- 
ent importance.  A short  ship  canal  in  Michigan  en- 
ables vessels  to  pass  the  falls  at  the  entrance  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  Falls  of  Hiagara  and  the  rapids  in  the 
bt.  Lawrence  are  passed  by  means  of  ship  canals  in 

021 113)  (1 8i. 

n"mber  of  important  ship-canals  have  recently  been 
t0  connect  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  with  the 
tnmw  tS6  , others  to  connect  the  Ohio  with  the  James  and  the  Po- 
and  th/wi  Jenn®SSee-Hlt  t t?e  Alabam“  and  the  Altamaha,  the  Illinois 

i"fhXY7ST™,„7Se,NtBMtehle*"'“d  “»  S 
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READING.— THIRD  YEAR. 


The  Course  of  Study  gives  the  following  in  refer- 
ence to  word  analysis  in  this  grade:  “Word  analysis 

of  simple  English  derivatives  should  be  begun  as, 
er=one  who,  or  that  which, 
skat-er,  skater=one  who  skates. 

The  final  e of  skate  is  dropped  before  taking  a 
suffix  beginning  with  a vowel.” 

Nouns  are  formed  from  verbs  by  adding  the  suf- 
fix er,  or  or,  meaning  one  who.  Have  pupils  define 
the  following  words  and  use  them  correctly  in  senten- 
ces, then  annex  er  to  each  word,  define  it,  and  use  it  in 
a sentence. 


1.  accuse 

2.  bake 

3.  believe 

4.  brew 

5.  build 

6.  buy 

7.  defend 

8.  design 

9.  drive 


10.  farm 

11.  forge 

12.  gamble 

13.  hunt 

14.  learn 

15.  lodge 

16.  love 

17.  preach 

18.  read 


19.  receive 

20.  rob 

21.  skate 

22.  smoke 

23.  swim 

24.  teach 

25.  toil 

26.  wrestle 

27.  write 


Define  the  following  words  and  use  them  in  sen- 
tences. Then  annex  or  to  each  word,  define,  and  use  in 
a sentence. 


act 

collect 

confess 

create 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


dictate 

protect 

survey 

visit 


For  “busy- work”  have  pupils  examine  the  list  of 
words  at  the  head  of  each  lesson  in  their  readers,  and 
make  a list  of  all  to  which  er  or  or  can  be  annexed. 


ARITHMETIC.— FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  What  is  a prime  number? 

2.  Name  in  order  all  the  prime  numbers  to  100. 
These  should  be  learned  so  perfectly  that  pupils 
could  recite  them  from  memory  as  readily  as  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

3 What  is  a composite  number? 

4.  Write  all  composite  numbers  to  100  and  give 
their  prime  factors.  The  prime  factors  of  all  compo- 
site numbers  below  100  should  be  learned  so  that  they 
can  be  given  at  sight  of  the  number.  • Success  in  fac- 
toring and  in  fractions  will  depend  largely  on  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  indicated  by  above  ques- 
tions. 

5.  What  is  an  even  number?  Write  five  even 
numbers. 

6.  What  is  an  odd  number?  Write  five  odd  num- 
bers. 

7.  Learn  the  following  aliquot  parts  of  100: 


i of  100= 

-A  of  100= 

i of  100= 

A Of  100= 

1 of  100= 

i of  100= 

i of  100= 

1 of  100= 

f of  100= 

i of  100= 

| of  100= 

| of  100= 

i of  100= 

i of  100= 

A of  100= 

i of  100= 

-A  of  100= 

£ of  100= 

-A  of  100= 

£ of  100= 

8.  When  is  a number  divisible  by  2?  Teachers 
read  10  numbers  at  random  each  containing  four  or 


more  figures  for  pupils  to  copy.  Then  pass  over  the  list 
rapidly  and  make  a cross  after  each  one  that  is  divisi- 
ble by  2. 

8.  When  is  a number  divisible  by  3?  Teachers 
read  10  numbers  and  test  as  above. 

9.  When  is  a number  divisible  by  9?  Test  as 
above. 

10.  When  is  a number  divisible  by  5?  Test  as 
above. 

11.  What  are  the  two  equal  factors  of  4?  Of  9? 
16?  25?  36?  49?  64?  81?  100? 

12.  What  are  the  three  equal  factors  of  8?  Of  27? 
Of  64? 

13.  It  will  be  well  for  pupils  to  learn  the  square 
and  the  cube  of  each  number  to  ten  thus: 


Cube. 

1, 

8, 


Number. 

1, 

2, 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6, 

7, 

8, 

9, 

iO, 

Give  pupils  a careful  drill  on  factoring  small 
numbers  at  sight.  A good  plan  is  to  have  a number 
of  cards,  and  write  about  five  numbers  on  each.  At 
the  recitation,  hand  one  of  the  cards  to  a pupil  and 
let  him  instantly  read  the  numbers  and  give  their 
prime  factors. 


NUMBERS.— FIRST  YEAR. 


The  following  excellent  suggestions  on  teaching  numbers  are 
selected  from  a “Teachers'  Manual,  Numbers,  First  Year”,  prepared 
by  Supt.  W.  B.  Powel,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  most  cases  the 
italics  are  ours. — Editor. 

A method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  valuable  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  trains  the  child  to  see  the  relations 
of  numbers  and  quantities —to  think  dearly  and  to 
express  thought  accurately.  Young  children  should 
be  trained  to  see  the  value  of  numbers  by  observing 
what  can  be  done  with  numbers  of  things.  When 
the  abstract  idea  is  known  and  fully  comprehended 
the  expression  representing  it  should  be  taught,  and 
not  before.  All  mechanical  work  should  be  avoided. 

The  pupils  must  inoestigate,  explore,  and  discover-, 
after  discovering  they  must  be  trained  to  state  in  ac- 
curate, definite  language,  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations, explorations,  and  discoveries. 

Unless  children  have  clear  perceptions  of  the 
numbers  or  quantities  of  the  things  represented,  the 
figures  and  signs  representing  these  perceptions 
convey  little  meaning  to  them, 

If  one  should  attempt  to  prove  with  objects  some 
of  the  problems  children  are  asked  to  solve,  he  would 
appreciate  many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  pu- 
pils in  their  work.  That  one  may  teach  numbers 
well,  he  must  study  the  child.  He  must  understand 
what  the  child  sees  and  comprehends. 

In  too  many  cases  the  pupils  learn  words — nothing 
but  words.  Children  can  be  trained  to  see  the  rela- 
tions of  numbers  only  by  a free  use  of  objects.  Begin- 
ners should  be  furnished  with  blocks,  spools,  splints, 
pebbles,  checkers,  nuts,  dolls,  spoons,  dishes,  slates, 
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pencils,  etc  , with  which  to  work.  These  objects  are 
obtained  easily.  The  children  will  help  to  furnish 


them. 


Besides  these  the  school  room  should  be  supplied 
with  the  liquid,  dry,  and  long  measures,  and  with 
materials  to  be  measured,  as  well  as  with  blackboard 
and  crayon.  The  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  do 
the  work.  He  should  know  each  day  what  he  is  to 
teach,  how  he  is  to  teach  it,  and  why  he  is  to  teach  it. 


6pt.=3qt. 

3qt.=6pt. 


ts  to  be  Discovered  in 

tier  Six. 

3+3=6 

6-3=3 

2 3’s=6 

6-6=0 

3 2’s=6 

6-4=2 

1x6=6 

6-2=4 

2x3=6 

6-1=5 

3x2=6 

6—5=1 

2+4=6 

6-e6=l 

4+2=6 

6-e2=3 

1+5=6 

6^3=2 

5+1=6 

6 -i-l=6 

iof  6 

T 

| of  6 

.2 

t of  6 

A 

iof  6 

| of  6 

I of  6 

f < 

6ft. = 2 yd. 
2yd. = 6ft. 


of  1 
of  1 


i of  6 


i of  6 


iof  6 
f of  6 
| of  6 

The  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  everything' 
themselves.  Much  practice  in  above  work  should  be 
given  in  connection  with  problems.  Pupils  should 
have  much  practice  in  making  problems.  They  can 
be  led  to  make  any  problem  that  they  can  be  led  to 
solve.  Let  pupils  prove  with  objects  the  little  prob- 
lems which  they  make  and  solve.  This  is  excellent 
anguage  training  as  well  as  training  in  seeing  things 
in  exact  numerical  relations.  B 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  following  outlines  and  questions  bearing  di 
recth  on  the  work  to  be  done  in  December,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Course  of  Study,  are  selected  from  “The 
American  Citizen,”  by  Dole: 

QUESTIONS. 

ment?  Whj  thfee  dePartments  to  the  govern- 

2.  Does  Russia  have  the  same  three  parts’ 

4.  What  are  the  three  parts  called  in  England? 

4.  Should  public  officers  be  paid?  Why? 

5.  Why  have  a national  judiciary? 

o.  Why  have  a national  legislature? 

ft  wu-C?  -S  Lhe  FPper  House?  Why  so  called? 

o.  vv  hich  is  the  Lower  House? 

9.  W hat  does  each  House  represent? 

sentativephy  & Senator  be  older  than  a repre- 

should  congressmen  be  citizens? 

rep?LSjve,rd  S“at°rS  h°ld  °fflce  lon^er  than 

'Thy  have  more  than  one  House? 

KepreseBtatoSThyP™13  ^ the  H°“se  of 


15.  What  exclusive  functions  of  the  Senate?  Why’ 

lb.  On  what  basis  is  representation  allowed? 

17.  What  other  basis  could  you  suggest? 

18.  Why  have  but  one  President? 

19.  What  does  the  President  owe  the  people? 

20.  Why  not  limit  the  Presidency  to  rich  or  highly 

educated  men?  8 ^ 

21.  Why  limit  the  power  of  the  President? 

States? Why  Sh°Uld  ^ b<3  a natiVe  °f  the  United 

23.  Why  not  elected  by  direct  vote? 

24.  Who  counts  the  electoral  vote? 

25.  In  case  of  non- election  by  votes  of  electors 

a PreMdent?tbe  H°USe  father  than  the  Senate  choose 

six  y^uXA:f;ea“r5'e3id“t  f°r  ^ ^ 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

1.  Composed  of  citizens. 

f 1.  Age? 

| 2.  Citizen  how  long? 

2.  Qualifications  j 3.  Citizen  where? 

4.  How  disqualified? 

5.  Loyalty? 

f 1.  When? 

3.  Elected  J l'  gy  whora? 

I 3.  Electors? 

I+.  How? 


4.  Vacancies 


1.  How  happen? 

2.  How  fill? 


5.  Apportionment 


2.  Qualifications-^ 


1.  Includes  whom? 

2.  When  made? 

, 3.  Upon  what  basis? 

(_4.  Conditions? 

f 1.  Legislative  \ With  Senate. 

/.  n I ( Exclusive. 

6.  Powers  j 2.  Of  impeachment. 

^3.  Electoral. 

SENATE. 

1.  Composed  of  whom? 

1.  Age? 

2.  Citizen  how  long? 

3.  Citizen  where? 

4.  Office-holder? 

! 5.  Chosen  or  appointed? 

(_6.  Loyalty? 

f 1.  By  whom? 

3.  Elected  J J-  £or  how  long? 

3.  How? 

[_4.  When? 

4.  Vacancy  j P 50w  happen? 

^ ( 2.  How  filled? 

f 1.  To  vote, 
j 2.  Legislative. 

5.  Powers  4 3.  Elective  \ -9rfficers' 

i l Vice-President, 

j 4.  Of  impeachment. 

A 5.  Executive  \ Treaties. 

( Appointment. 

6.  Presided  over  by  \ Vice-President  of  U.  S. 

( 2.  President  pro  tern. 
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THE  PRESIDENT. 

1.  Supreme  Executive. 

2.  Term. 


By  Electors- 


T.  How  appointed? 

2.  How  many  in  each  state? 


3.  Process-. 


3.  Election  -j 


1.  Meet  where? 

2.  How  vote? 

3.  Make  lists. 

4.  Sign  lists. 

5.  Certify  lists. 

6.  Transmit 

lists. 

7.  Direct  lists. 


f 1.  Lists  opened 
I by?  ■ 

4.  Before  J^^pres’ceof? 

L Congress  i ^un,ted  b?? 
6 | 4.  Election. 

1 5.  Non-elect’n. 


By  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 


fl.  When? 

2.  From  whom? 

3.  By  ballot. 

4.  By  states. 

5.  Quorum. 

6.  Non- election. 


4.  Qualifications.. 


fl.  Citizenship. 

2.  Age. 

3.  Residence. 
f4.  Oath  of  office. 

5.  Salary. 

6.  Removal  from  office. 

1.  Over  army  and  navy. 

2.  Over  militia,  conditional. 


7.  Powers 
and 
Duties. 


T.  Military 


f 1.  Executive  departments. 

1 2.  Reprieves  and  pardons. 

3.  Make  treaties,  conditional. 

M. 

4.  Appoint  4 2. 

( 3. 

Civil  ..45.  Fill  vacancies. 

6.  Send  messages. 

7.  Convene  Congress. 

8.  Adjourn  Congress. 

9.  Receive  ambassadors. 

10.  Have  laws  executed. 

11.  May  veto  laws. 

12.  Must  grant  commissions. 

VICE  PRESIDENT. 

. 1.  By  Electors. 

1.  How  elected.  2.  By  Congress. 

3.  By  Senate. 

1.  Eligible  to  Presidency. 

2.  Oath  of  office. 


2.  Qualifications 

3.  Term. 

4.  Powers  and  Duties . 


1.  President  of  Senate. 

2.  Acting  President  of  U.  S. 


A number  of  interesting  articles  are  unavoidably 
crowded  out  of  this  journal  almost  every  month.  Our 
contributors  should  mail  us  “copy”  at  least  one  month 
before  date  of  publication. 


160  rods. 


ARITHMETIC-SIXTH  YEAR. 

The  work  of  December  as  outlined  in  the  Course  of 
Study  is— “Measurement  of  surfaces,  including  plas- 
tering, painting,  carpeting,  etc.  Also  teach  plan  of 
land  surveys.” 

Give  special  attention  to  finding  the  surface  of  the 
rectangle,  the  triangle,  and  the  circle.  A good  plan  is 
to  draw  the  figure  upon  the  blackboard  and  place 
problems  beside  it. 

THE  RECTANGULAR. 

1.  What  is  the  distance  around 
this  tract  of  land? 

2.  If  fencing  posts  are  set  8 ft. 
apart,  how  many  would  be  re- 
quired to  enclose  the  field? 

3.  Give  cost  of  posts  at  $10.50  per  hundred. 

4.  How  many  16  ft.  fencing  boards  will  be  required 
to  build  a fence  5 boards  high  around  this  field? 

5.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  in  the  boards  if  they 
are  six  inches  wide? 

6 Learn  the  price  of  fencing  lumber,  and  find  the 
cost  of  boards  to  build  the  fence. 

7.  How  many  acres  in  the  field? 

8.  What  is  it  worth  at  $42.50  per  acre? 

THE  TRIANGLE. 

1.  What  is  the  distance  around  this  field? 

2.  How  many  acres  does  it  contain? 

3.  What  is  it  worth  at  $54.60  per  acre?  ^ 

4.  If  fencing  posts  are  set  2 to  the 
rod,  how  many  would  be  required 
to  enclose  this  field? 


60  rods. 

THE  CIRCLE. 

1.  What  is  the  distance  around  this 
field? 

2.  How  many  acres  does  it  contain? 

3.  What  is  its  value  at  $37.75  per 
acre? 

New  problems  may  be  given  for  solution  from  day 
to  day  by  allowing  the  diagrams  and  questions  to  re- 
•main  on  the  blackboard  and  changing  the  figures  giv- 
ing the  dimensions. 

LATHING. 

The  principal  part  of  what  is  given  below  is  taken 
from  Hall’s  “Arithmetic  of  the  Farm  and  Workshop.” 

There  are  50  laths  in  a bunch.  A lath  is  4 feet 
long  and  1J  inches  wide.  Laths  are  usually  laid  about 
§ of  an  inch  apart. 

1.  How  many  square  inches,  including  one  space 
between  the  laths,  does  one  lath  practically  cover? 

2.  How  many  laths  are  required  to  cover  one  square 
yard? 

3.  A bunch  of  laths  will  cover  how  many  square 
yards? 

As  there  is  some  waste  in  putting  on  laths,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  contractor’s  rule:  “One  bunch  of  laths 

will  cover  three  square  yards.”  / 

How  many  bunches  of  laths  are  required  to  cover  a 
ceiling  that  is  18  ft.  by  24  feet? 

5.  How  much  will  the  laths  cost  at  $2.50  per  M.? 

It  is  customary  with  masons  and  contractors,  both 
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in  estimating  materials  and  in  calculating  the  cost  of 
labor,  to  deduct  only  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the 
doors  and  windows. 

6.  Have  pupils  measure  the  schoolroom  and  esti- 
mate the  number  and  cost  of  laths  for  same  and  cost 
of  same  at  price  charged  by  plasterers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. ° 

CARPETING. 

I have  a room  13  ft.  8.  in.  by  11  ft.  6 in.,  which  I 
wish  to  cover  with  carpeting  one  yard  wide.  Answer 
the  following  questions  concerning  the  carpet: 

1.  Shall  the  length  of  the  “breadths”  be  13  ft.  8 in. 
or  11  ft.  6 in.  in  order  that  there  mav  be  the  least  to 
be  turned  under  or  cut  off  from  one  side  of  a breadth? 

2.  If  the  “breadths  are  13  ft.  8 in.  long,  how  much 
must  be  turned  under  or  cut  off  from  the  side  of  one 
“breadth?” 

3.  if  the  “breadths  ’ are  11  ft.  6 in.  long,  how  much 
must  be  turned  under  or  cut  or  from  the  side  of  one 
“breadth?” 

4.  “breadths”  are  13  ft  8 in.  long,  how  many 
breadths  will  be  required? 

, “brea(Itbs”  are  14  ft.  6 in.  long,  how  many 

■breadths  ’ will  be  required? 

6.  If  the  “breadths”  are  13  ft.  8 in.  long,  and  there 

is  no  waste  in  matching,  how  many  vards  of  carpet 
will  be  required?  ^ 

7.  If  the  “breaths”  are  14  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  there  is 
no  waste  m matching,  how  many  yards  of  carpet  will 
be  required? 

I have  a room  15  ft.  by  16  ft.  4 in.,  which  I wish  to 

v^lth  carPeting  | of  a yard  wide.  (Brussels  car- 
pet is  but  | yd.  wide). 


1.  What  shall  be  the  length  of  the  “breadths”  in 
order  that  there  may  be  the  least  to  be  turned  under 
or  cut  off  from  one  side  of  one  “breadth”? 

2.  How  many  “breadths”  will  be  required? 

3.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  will  be  required  if 

uuer8i?^,Waste  of  6 in‘ in  matching  the  figure  on  each 
breadth  except  the  first? 

4.  Why  is  there  no  waste  on  the  first  “breadth”? 

I have  a room  14  ft.  3 in.  by  161  ft.,  which  I wish 
to  cover  with  carpet  one  yard  wide,  the  figure  upon 
the  carpet  being  2-|-  ft.  in  length. 

1.  If  I make  the  “breadths”  14  ft.  3 in.  long,  how 
much  will  be  wasted  in  matching? 

2.  If  I make  the  “breaths”  16J  ft.  long,  how  much 
will  be  wasted  in  matching? 

3.  If  I make  the  “breadths”  14  ft.  3 in.  long,  how 
much  must  be  turned  under  or  cut  off  from  one  side 
of  one  “breadth”? 

4.  If  I make  the  “breaths”  16J  ft.  long,  how  much 

CeLlth”?rned  Und6r  °r  CUt  °tt'~from  one  side  of  one 

5.  If  I make  the  “breadths”  14  ft.  3 in.  long,  how 

many  yards  of  carpet  must  I purchase? 

6.  If  I make  the  “breadths”  16^  ft.  long,  how  many 
yards  of  carpet  must  I purchase?" 

7.  Have  pupils  estimate  the  number  of  yards  of 
-Brussels  carpet  necessary  to  cover  the  floor  of  the 
school-room.  Also  amount  of  carpet  one  yard  wide. 

LAND  SURVEY. 

o/0/ifnn  description  of  the  land  survey,  see  page 
22  of  the  September  number  of  this  journal.  Each 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  describe  the  farm  on  which 
he  resides,  as  it  would  be  described  in  a deed. 


F ASWESS  AND  SHORT-HAND  COLLEGE, 
catalogue  free.)  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Graduates  Successful  in  Business* 

^“Mention  “The  School  News.” 


CIVIL  GOVERNMT 

of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  even- 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction. 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PAEKEIi, 
Taylorville,  111. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

« State  Normal  University.  »■ 

of  the  State.™**1  ®cl>artme*'L  training  Teachers  for  the  schools 

BushtesaISh"SCl1001  De*,artmei,L  preparing  for  College  or 

Sch^lMOdeI  DeI»artn,enL  preparing  for  Normal  or  High- 
Eor  Catalogue,  etc.,  address 

JOHN  HULL,  Eegent, 

Carbondale,  111. 


The  BRYANT  & ST 


Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS, 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  and  SHORTHAND  COURSES 

CATALOGUE  mailed  free. 

(Is  Saturdays  without;  interfering*  with  studies. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  Indian  Apostle. 

2.  Tom  Thumb. 

3.  The  Little  Giant. 

4.  The  Great  Admiral. 

5.  The  Swamp  Fox. 

6.  The  Defender  of  the  Constitution. 

7.  The  Father  of  the  Homestead  Law. 

8.  The  Learned  Doctor. 

9.  The  Learned  Blacksmith. 

10.  The  Arkansaw  Traveler. 

11.  The  Oklahoma  Boomer. 

12.  Major  Molly. 

13.  Lady  Bebecca. 

14.  The  Plumed  Knight. 

15.  The  Fighting  Parson. 

16  The  Father  of  the  Greenbacks. 

17.  The  Sage  of  Chapaqua. 

18.  Poor  Richard. 

19.  Marshal  Forritz. 

20.  Old  Resumption. 

21.  Old  Silver-Leg. 

22.  The  Rock  of  Chickamauga, 

23.  The  Poet  of  the  Sierras. 

24.  The  Factory  Poet. 

25.  The  Defender  of  our  Common  Schools. 

PRIZE 

A year’s  subscription  to  The  School  News  will 
be  given  to  the  pupil  who  first  tells  who  is  meant  by 
all  the  above  nicknames  or  pseudonyms,  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1.  The  teacher  of  each  pupil  who  competes  must 
be  a subscriber  to  The  School  News, 

2.  Answers  must  be  written  with  pen  and  ink, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Each  pupil  should  head  his  paper  with  his  name 
and  address  and  name  of  his  teacher. 

4.  All  answers  should  be  mailed  before  Decem- 
ber 15th. 

5.  Address  all  answers  to 

John  F.  Wicks,  Boody,  111. 

ANSWERS  TO  PRIZE  QUESTIONS  IN  NO- 
VEMBER SCHOOL  NEWS. 

Out  of  1,500  answers  the  paper  of  Earl  Morrison, 
of  Oreana,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  was  the  first  and  more 
nearly  correct  in  all  particulars  than  any  received. 
Misses  Ada  Miller  of  Argenta,  111.,  and  Ella  Roberts 
of  Gossett,  111.,  deserve  special  mention,  as  their  pa- 
pers were  almost  perfect.  Many  papers  missed  only 
on  one  or  two  points.  Numbers  8 and  13  had  more 
wrong  answers  than  any  others.  Hoping  all  have 
been  benefited  by  this  pleasant  diversion,  and  wish- 
ing you  better  success  next  time, 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  F.  Wicks. 

The  School  News  will  be  sent  to  Earl  Morrison 
one  year. 

1.  Westminster  Abbey  is  in  London,  Eng. 

2 Balmoral  Castle  is  a summer  resort  of  Queen 
Victoria.  It  is  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  parish  of 
the  Dee,  and  is  44  miles  from  Aberdeen. 


8al 


esme 

WANTED. 


NA 


Salary  or  Commission  Paid  Weekly 

Steady  work:  reliable  stock,  outfit  free;  no 
experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and  tes- 
timonials. [Refer  to  this  paper.] 

j.  is.  xi-ia.i.as  <i-  co.. 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

43 TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  PARENTS^ 

Should  Know  that  Chapman’s 

KING  OF  OILS! 

WILL  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut, 
or  Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Everj 
well-regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON, 
Taylorville,  111. 

The  W abash  Time  Table. 


Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Taylorville 
as  follows:  goino  hast. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  daily  10:00am 

No. 44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20am 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom  , ex.  Sunday,  7 :55  p m 

No.42,N.Y  & Boston  Lim  , daily 9:27pui 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11:47  pm 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3:00  p m 

GOING  WEST 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:36am 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  am 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.,  ex.  Sunday.  7:24am 

No. 45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00pm 

No.  5,  St.  Louis  Express,  daily 3 :41  p m 

No.  71,  Freight,  except  Sunday 8:25am 

Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection 
made  to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  SKELTON, 

Ticket  and  Freight  Ag’t,  Taylorville,  111. 


TTENTION, 

TEACHERS! — rocre-g OS& 

I want  agents  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  to  take  orders  for  my  guaranteed 
Nursery  Steek.  Lively,  hustling  teachers 
can  command  good  salaries  and  get  their  mon- 
ey every  week.  Write  me  for  terms  and  terri- 
tory at  once.  Have  been  a teacher  myself  and 
have  a “fellow  feeling.”  E.  <>.  GH5IAMAM, 
Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT 

Cataracts,  sears  or  films  can  be  absorbed  and 
paralyzed  nerves  restored,  without  the  knife 
or  risk.  Diseased  eyes  or  lids  can  be  cured  by 
our  home  treatment,  “Weproveit.”  Hun- 
dreds convinced.  Our  Illustrated  pamphlet, 
‘ Home  Treatment  for  Eyes,”  free.  Don’t  miss  it. 
Everybody  wants  it.  “ The  Eye,”  G-lens  Falls,  N.Y. 


School,  Library,  and!  Office 
S-H-O-U-L-D 
Have  a Dictionary. 

Care  should  be  taken  to 

GET  THE  BEST. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL, 

New  from  Cover  to  ( 'over, 

Successor  of  the  “ Unabridged,” 


IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY. 


10  years  spent  revising. 

100  editors  employed 
$300,000  expended. 

Sold  by 

All  Booksellers. 

Send  to 

G.  & C.  Merriam  Oo.\  c DICTIONARY 

Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A.  ^ 
tor  tree  specimen  pages. 


EXAMINATION  NOTICE! 

Regular  Examinations  for  Teach- 
ers’ Certificates  will  be  held  in  Tay- 
lorville on  the  1st  Saturday  in  each 
of  the  following  months:  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  August, 
and  September. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 


^•School  and  institute  Music,  Etc.-<j. 


Merry  Melodies  Series  of  School 
Music  Books, 

BY  S.  C.  HANSON. 


No.  1,  Merry  Melodies:  48pp.,  15c  per  copy, 
or  $1.05  per  doz.,  prepaid.  80,000  copies  of 
this  very  popular  book  have  been  sold. 

No.  2,  Silvery  Notes;  48  pp.,  15c  per  copy,  or 
$1.05  per  doz.,  prepaid.  This  charming  book, 
issued  during  “Columbus  week,”  promises 
to  excel  even  No.  1 of  the  series.  1,700  copies 
were  sold  the  first  ten  days. 


1 the  I ■ Boohs  by  the  Same  Author. 

Merry  Songs,  118  pp.,  hound  in  boards,  35c 
per  copy,  or  $3.00  per  doz.  net. 

Oalistbenic  Songs  and  Musical  Drills,  100 
pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  50  cts  per  copy. 

CARDS. 

Columbian  School  Report  Cards,  $1.00  per  100 
Promotion  Cards,  two  kinds,  2 50  per  100 
Reward  Cards,  1.00  per  100 

Accompany  all  orders  with  the  cash. 
Address  ‘ S.  C.  HANS  -N, 

Williamsport,  Ind. 
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3.  The  Boyne  Obelisk  is  about  one  mile  west  of 
Drogheda,  near  Boyne  river,  which  empties  into  the 
Irish  Sea. 

4.  The  Maelstrom  is  west  of  Norway. 

5.  The  Black  Forest  is  in  southwest  Germany, 
traversing  Baden  and  Wurtemburg  and  forming  the 
east  boundary  of  a portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine. 

6.  The  Specter  of  Brocken  is  a celebrated  phe- 
nomenon occurring  on  Brocken,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains  in  the  province  of  Saxony, 
Prussia. 

7 The  Iron  Gates  are  in  the  Danube  river  be- 
tween Rowmania  and  Servia.  There  are  high  rocks  on 
both  sides,  between  which  are  rapids  and  whirlpools. 

8.  Dariel  is  a Russian  fortress  in  the  narrow  de- 
file of  the  Caucasus  Mountains  on  the  Terek  River,  80 
miles  north  of  Till  is. 

9 Notre  Dame  is  a large  church  in  Paris,  France, 

10.  Simplon  Pass  is  in  southern  Switzerland. 

11.  Coliseum  is  in  Rome,  Italy. 

12  Acropolis  is  in  Athens,  Greece. 

13  The  Devil’s  Slide  is  in  Utah. 

14.  Walled  Lake  is  in  Wright  county,  Iowa. 

15.  Bad  Lands  are  in  southwestern  S.  Dakota  and 
northwestern  Nebraska. 

16.  Hell  Gate,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  at  the  en- 
trance of  New  York  Harbor. 

17  Golden  Gate  is  at  the  entrance  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Harbor. 

18.  The  Jetties  are  artificial  banks  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

19.  Minnehaha  Falls  are  in  southeastern  Minne- 
sota, in  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  Minneapolis. 

20.  Pictured  Rock  is  in  north  part  of  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula of  Michigan. 

21.  Wyandotte  Cave  is  in  southern  Indiana,  in 
Crawford  county. 


22.  Iron  Mountain  is  in  southeastern  Missouri. 

23.  Staked  Plains. are  in  northwestern  Texas  and 
eastern  New  Mexico. 

24.  Starved  Rock  is  in  Illinois,  near  Ottawa. 

25.  Apostle  Islands  are  in  western  part  of  Lake 
Superior  and  belong  to  Ashland  county,  Wis. 


DUTIES  OF  TEACHER  AND  PUPILS. 


Pupils  should^ 


rl-  Listen  attentively. 

2.  Obey  implicitly. 

3.  Improve  every  moment  in  school. 

4.  Stand  erect  to  recite. 

5.  Recite  in  complete  sentences. 

6.  Speak  distinctly. 

7.  Never  whisper. 

8.  Be  cheerful. 

9.  Be  prompt. 

10.  Be  neat. 


The  teacher 
should 


"1.  Never  show  anger. 

2 Speak  in  gentle  tones. 

3.  Be  methodical. 

4.  Open  and  close  school  on  time. 

5.  Test  every  pupil  in  recitation, 
j 6.  Require  absolute  obedience. 

7.  Never  scold. 

8.  Be  cheerful. 

9.  Be  prompt. 

10.  Be  neat. 


From  Inter-Mountain  Educator. 


A number  of  important  articles  are  unavoidably 
crowded  out  of  this  journal  every  month,  and  must 
be  held  over  until  they  can  be  used.  Contributors 
should  remember  this,  and  not  think  their  articles  are 
rejected  because  they  do  not  appear  in  the  first  issue 
after  they  are  sent  in. 


THE 

Jacksonvi 


MON 


EY! 


Southeastern 

LINE. 

A DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

North  and  South 

With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 

“The  Red  Express,” 

The  popular  Daily  Trains  between  St.  LonD 
and  Chicago  are  over  the  J.  S.  E.  Line,  and  A. 

I t ' R,  R-  RV  Thpy  consi*t  «f  Pullman 
Sleepers,  Elegant  Chair  Cars,  and  Handsome 
ana  Comfortable  Coaches. 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield;  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Three  Passenger  Trains  each  wav  daily,  be- 
tween Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 

* .immg  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  ’ 

. . A . a tlie  important  cities  of  the 
NORTH  .A-FUD  WEST. 

por  time  of grains,  rates,  routes,  etc.,  apply  to 
D M . RIDER,  w.  W.  KENT 

Superintendent,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt 

Jacksonville,  III. 


Send  for  free  sample  of  LADIES'  STANDARD  MAGAZINE  with  can- 
vasser  s outfit.  Unheard  of  offers.  Send  two  references.  Steady  work. 
STANDARD  FASHION  CO.,  342  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Seeing  is  Believing.” 

And  a good  Lamp  must  be  sim- 
ple; when  it  is  not  simple  it  is 
not  good.  Simple , Beautiful, 
flood — these  words  mean  much, 
but  to  see  the  “Rochester”  will 
impress  the  truth  more  forcibly. 

All  metal,  tough,  and  seamless, 
and  made  in  three  pieces  only, 
it  is  absolutely  safe  and  unbreak- 
able. Like  Aladdin’s  of  old,  it 
is  indeed  a “wonderful  lamp,” 

for  its  marvelous  light  is  purer  

and  brighter  than  gas-light,  softer  than  electric  light 
and  more  cheerful  than  either.  " 

Look  for  this  lamp— “The  Rochester.”  If  the  lamp 
dealer  hasn’t  the  genuine  Rochester,  and  the  style  you 
want,  send  to  us  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  and 
we  will  send  you  a lamp  safely  bv  express— your  choice 
of  over  2,000  varieties  from  the  largest  lamp  store  in  the 
world.  Rochester  Lamp  Co.,  42  Park  Place 


THE  ROCHESTER.” 


New  York  City. 
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READING  NOTICES. 


* READING  NOTICES.  * 


St.  Nicholas  for  Young'  Folbs. 

John  G.  Whittier  long  ago  wrote 
of  St.  Nicholas,  • ‘It  is  little  to  say  of 
this  magazine  that  it  is  thebestchil- 
dren’s  periodical  in  the  world.”  Ed- 
ward Eggleston,  the  author  of  “The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster,”  says  of  it: 
“There  is  not  one  of  the  numbers  that 
does  not  stir  the  curiosity,  inform 
the  memory,  stimulate  thought,  and 
enlarge  the  range  of  the  imagina- 
tion.” There  is  to  be  a series  of  illus- 
trated. papeas  on  “The  Leading  Cities 
of  the  United  States,”  the  story  of 
each  city  told  by  a prominent  resi- 
dent. There  will  be  articles  on  the 
World’s  Fair,  and  a number  of  pages 
of  funny  pictures  and  humorous  ver- 
ses. Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wigginwill 
contribute  the  leading  serial  for  St. 
Nicholas  during  the  coming  year. 
The  subscription  price  is  $3  a year. 
Remittances  may  be  made  directly 
to  the  publishers,  The  Century  Co., 
33  Fast  17th  street,  New  York. 


A New  Magazine. 

“Child’s  Garden  of  Story,  Song, 
and  Play”  is  to  make  its  appearance 
with  the  holiday  Christmas  number. 
Scientific  child  literature  has  never- 


been  attempted  before,  and  mothers 
and  teachers  awake  to  the  new  edu- 
cational thought  will  hail  this  mag- 
azine with  delight.  The  subscription 
price  is  $1.00  per  year.  Send  same 
to  Child-Garden,  Woman’s  Tem- 
ple, Chicago. 


A RELIABLE  WOMAN 

Wanted  in  every  county  to  establish  a Corset 
Parlor  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Nichols’  Celebrated 
Spiral  Spring  Corsets  and  Clasps.  Wages  $40 
to  $75  per  month  and  expenses.  We  furnish 
complete  stock  on  consignment;  settlements 
monthly.  $3  Sample  Corset  free.  Send  18 
cents  postage  for  sample  and  terms. 

NICHOLS  MFG.  CO., 

378  Canal  street,  New  York. 


The  Century  Magazine  in  1893. 

It  would  be  hard  for  a person  who 
cares  for  good  reading  to  make  a 
better  investment  than  a year’s  sub- 
scription to  The  Century  Magazine. 
No  region  is  too  remote  no  expense 
too  great,  if  it  will  only  produce  what 
the  Century’s  readers  want.  This  is 
the  policy  that  has  made  it,  as  the 
Pall  Mai  I Budget  of  London  says,  “By 
far  the  best  of  the  magazines,  Eng- 
lish or  American.”  The  December 
Century  is  to  be  a great  Christmas 
number, — full  of  Christmas  stories, 
Christmas  poems,  and  Christmas 
pictures, — and  in  it  begins  the  first 
chapters  of  a striking  novel  of  life  in 


Colorado,  “Benefits  Forgot,”  by  Wol- 
cott Balestier,  who  wrote  “TheNau- 
lahka”  with  Rudyard  Kipling.  Pa- 
pers on  good  roads,  the  new  educa- 
tional methods,  and  city  government 
are  soon  to  come.  Four  dollars  will 
bring  you  this  splendid  magazine 
for  one  year,  and  certainly  no  culti- 
vated home  can  afford  to  be  without 
it.  Subscribers  can  remit  direct!}' 
to  the  publishers,  The  Century  Co., 
33  East  17th  street,  New  York.  They 
should  begin  with  November,  and  so 
get  first  chapters  of  all  the  serials, 
including  “Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune,” 


A Wouderful  Discovery. 

Dr.  Checini's  Electric  Spavin  Cure  positive- 
ly removes  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint,  or 
Curb  in  48  hours  without  pain.  $500  reward 
for  failure  or  slightest  injury.  The  greatest 
wonder  of  the  15th  century,  astonishing  as  it 
does  the  entire  veterinary  world.  Circulars 
and  testimonials  free. 

DR.  GUY  CHECINI, 

378  Canal  street,  New  York. 


A.  Christmas  Book. 

“Child’s  Christ-Tales,”  by  Andrea 
Hofer,  telling  the  legends  of  the  child 
Jesus,  is  out  for  the  holidays.  It  is 
rich  in  pathos,  lighted  with  the  sweet- 
est ideals,  and  written  simply  for  the 
little  ones.  Price  $1.00.  Published 
by  the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Wo- 
man’s Temple,  Chicago. 


B 


ryant  & Stratton  Business  College,  Chicago. 

Business  Course,  English  Course,  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 

Magnificent  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  Address:  94  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

LARGEST  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  BftB  THE  WORLD! 

Can  Visit  World’s  Fair  Grounds  Saturdays  without  interfering  with  studies 


I Holiday  Entertainments. — 

Short  Dramas,  Tableaux,  Stories,  and 
Recitations,  etc.,  designed  for  the  full 
round  of  holidays— Christmas,  New 
! Year,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter, 
I Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and 
Thanksgiving.  Price  30  cents. 

I C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111. 


Academy  fok  builders  and  drafts- 
men, 827  Chouteau  ave.,  St.  Louis. 


BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST! 

THE  LADIES’  STANDARD  MAGAZINE. 

Issued  monthly,  Illustrates  in  splendidly 
executed  large  fashion  exgravings  the  very 
latest  and  newest  designs  in  ladies’,  fnisses, 
and  children’s  Garments,  and  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  Fabrics,  What  to  Wear,  Millinery, 
Trimmings,  household  Decoration  and  Fur- 
nishing; Cooking  and  Domestic  Receipts. 
Subscription  price  only  50  cents  a year.  Sarn- 
ie copies,  10  cents.  Send  money  order  or 
ank  draft  to 

THE  STANDARD  FASHION  CO., 

342  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 
Say  that  you  saw  this  ad.  in  The  School  News. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

TBE  CASH  GROCER  OF 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY,  ILL., 


HKENTS  WANTEp 

AEE  CORSETS 

MADE  BY  US 

Have  Our  Name 

Stamped  on  Inside. 

Beware  of  Imitations! 

WILLIAMSON 

Corset  & Brace  Co., 
18  South  6th  St., 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Standard  Fashion  Catalogue 

NOW  ready  for  Fall  and  Winter  of  1892. 

About  100  pages — over  1000  elegant  illus- 
trations. By  mail  Free,  for  only  25  cents. 

STANDARD  FASHION  CO., 

342  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


o 


FFERS  to  the  public  the  largest  and  best- 
selected  stock  of — 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries , Glass ■ 
and  Queensware,  Wooden  Ware, 

Etc.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at,  prices  that 
defy  competition.  You  will  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  call  and  get  prices  before  making 
your  purchases.  No  credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  book-keeper  to  pay,  but  goods  sold  on  close 
margin  and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

Taylorville,  111. 

Near  First  National  Bank. 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS ! 
MRS.  WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers 

for  their  children  while  Teething  for  o . , r t 
t Fifty  Years.  It  soothes  the  child,  softefis  i •>  < 
5 gums,  allays  all  pain,  euros  wind  coldc,  and 
9 is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

' Twenty-five  Cents  a Bottle,  i 


TSie  Banner  Route. 

Wabash  East,  Wabash  West, 
Wabash  ev’ry  where,  equipment  best, 
The  fare  is  good, 

The  outlook’s  fine ; 

The  Banner  Route’s 
The  Wabash  Line. 

Keep  Yonr  Eye 

On  the  Wabash.  Christmas  is  coming, 
and  you,  no  doubt,  will  want  to  take  a ride. 
Information  regarding  cheap  rates  may  be  had 
from  any  Wabash  Ticket  Agent. 


■^School  Furniture  and  Supplies.-^* 


DOES 
YOUR 
SCHOOL 
NEED 

Furniture,  Blackboards, 


DICTIONARY,  MAPS, 

Charts  or  Globes? 

Write  me  for  Terms.  I can  and  will  furnish 
anv  of  these  on  better  terms  than  any  one 
who  handles  them  in  small  quantities.  Address 

B.  F.  DAVIDSON,  Decatur,  111. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 
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Columbus’  Life  for  Children. 

“Columbus,  and  What  he  Found.” 
The  new  and  only  child’s  life  of  Co- 
lumbus, by  Mary  H.  Hull,  makes  its 
ap  earance  most  timely.  The  book 
is  a veritable  birthday  book  for  Co- 
lumbia’s 400th  anniversary,  and  tells 
the  wonderful  story  in  an  inspiring 
and  delightful  manner.  Illustrated. 
$1.00.  Address  Kindergarten  Maga- 
zine, 420  Woman’s  Temple,  Chicago. 


A Marvelous  Discovery  Free. 

Superfluous  hair  removed  permanently,  in- 
stantaneously, without  pain,  by  Electro  Chem- 
ical Fluids.  In  order  to  prove  superiority,  we 
will  for  next  00  days  send  sample  bottle  and 
testimonials  free,  on  receipt  of  19  cents  to  pay 
postage.  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  CO., 

25  East  14th  street,  Hew  York. 


The  Kindergarten  Magazine  for 
November  is  filled  with  Thanksgiv- 
ing thought  in  its  practice  depart- 
ment. It  gives  special  attention  to 
science  and  Kindergartens  in  public 
schools,  and  has  several  masterly  ar- 
ticles on  art  and  music  interpreted 
for  the  child.  This  magazine  is  the 
only  thing  of  its  nature  in  America, 
and  to  be  posted  on  the  great  edu- 
cational reform  all  should  read  it. 


Subscription  price  $1.50.  Address 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  420  Wo- 
man’s Temple,  Chicago. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Brownstown,  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  8,  1892. 

The  School  News  comes  to  hand  regularly, 
and  of  several  journals  that  I take,  I like  it  the 
best.  R.W  Thom,  Prin.  Schools. 

Girard,  Macoupin  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  8,  1892. 

I have  read  your  paper  of  last  issue  as  usual 
and  am  well  pleased  with  the  outline  of  work. 
I certainly  agree  with  the  idea  that  our  country 
schools  can  be  and  are  being  graded,  and  I hope 
the  work  may  receive  the  deserved  support  of 
our  teachers.  S.  B.  Miller,  Prin.  Pleasant  Hill. 

Pierre,  Hughes  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  Nov.  7,  1892. 

Your  complimentary  copy  of  School  News 
finds  a place  on  our  desk  and  is  an  acceptable 
visitor.  A.  G.  Somers, 

Ass't  State  Sup’t  Pub.  Ins. 

Bnrrton,  Harvey  Co.,  Kan.,  Nov.  16,  "92. 

I find  a great  deal  in  the  School  News  to  help 
me  in  my  school  work  and  am  well  pleased 
with  the  paper.  Mamie  Axtell. 

Carmi,  White  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  19,  1892. 

The  School  News  comes  welcomed  every 
month.  J.  K.  Renshaw. 

Wayne  City,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  21,  1892. 

Your  selections  for  Supplementary  Reading 
are  very  popular  here,  and  are  a grand  success. 

I.  L.  Garrison. 

Cowden,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  3,  1892. 

I like  the  school  News  and  find  it  quite  a 
help  in  my  school.  Jennie  Middleton. 


McKeen,  Clark  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  19,  1892. 

I think  your  selections  for  Supplementary 
Reading  are  a great  help  in  school  work.  My 
pupils  are  always  anxious  to  get  the  next 
month’s  work.  A.  L.  Brown. 

Caseyville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  17,  1892. 
I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News.  I 
think  no  live  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
it.  S.  E.  Pershall. 

Olney,  Richland  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  21,  1892. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News,  and 
am  keeping  all  the  back  numbers  in  which  I 
very  often  find  information  not  found  in  the 
text  books.  I consider  the  journal  the  very 
best  that  can  be  found  of  its  kind. 

J.  Y.  Sayre. 

Xenia,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  19,  1892. 

As  a help  and  ever  ready  assistant  to  the 
teacher,  I give  the  School  News  the  prefer- 
ence. E.  T.  Vansickle. 

Wagners  Landing,  Jackson  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  24. 
I am  much  pleased  with  the  School  News  and 
find  it  very  helpful  to  me.  I do  not  think  a 
teacher  can  use  the  Manual  and  Guide  without 
it.  Thomas  W Cooney. 

LaFayette,  Tippecano  Co.,  Ind.,  Nov.  10,  ‘92. 

X should  like  for  your  Supplementary  Read- 
ing leaflets  to  be  used  in  our  county.  I know 
it  would  help  both  our  teachers  and  schools. 

J.  M.  Sullins,  Co.  Sup’t. 

Xenia,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  12,  1892. 

I use  the  School  News  every  day  in  my 
school.  Robert  Pifer. 

Fairland,  Douglas  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  11,  1892. 

I would  not  teach  without  the  School  News. 

Ada  Smeeton. 

Shelbyville,  Shelby  Co..  111.,  Oct.  28,  1892. 

I like  your  leaflets  very  much  and  would  not 
do  without  them.  ~ Isaac  Wortman. 


■Hie  School-House  Flag,-^* 


A NATIONAL  PATRIOTIC  EXERCISE  FOR 

Flag  Raisings , Flag  Festivals , and 
Patriotic  Entertainments 

BY 

J.  K.  LUNDY. 

Prepared  expressly  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a suitable  exercise  for  Flag 
Raisings.  It  contains  the  most  patri- 
otic utterances  that  have  ever  come 
from  the  lips  of  American  Patriots, 
Flag  Exercises,  and  Music  relating  to 
the  Flag  I words  and  music  all  familiar 
nnes). 


A vast  amount  of  labor  saved  to 
teachers.  A beautiful  and  appropriate 
exercise  that  can  be  successfully  ren- 
dered in  any  school  in  the  country. 
Order  at  once  and  rest  assured  you  wili 
get  good  value  for  your  money.  Price 
10  cents;  12  copies  $1;  25  copies  §2; 
100  copies  $7.50.  ® 

1250  copies  were  sold  within  30  days 
after  they  came  from  the  press. 

F.  S.  Flags,  all  sizes.  Stan  1 
goods.  Low  prices.  Orders  filled. 

J.  K.  LtSBY 
•325  W.  Adams  St.,  Taylorville  111 


G 


GOD  POSITIONS 


G LARGEST  in  the  WORLD 

AMagn’ifi^tiCatalorue: Fret^’ 

a a m a l n ^ A 

o "i  M 

•an  vibii  wuKku-a  t-AlR  GROUNDS  SATURDAYS  without  interfering  with  studies* 


SPENT  CKRIAI 
<2_to  PEN  CO.24.-y.  _ 


-'his  pen  is  specially  adapted  fot 
Accountants,  Book-Keepers  and  Cor 
respondents.  It  is  made  of  the  besi 
English  steel  by  the  most  experienced 
workmen. 

FOIL  TRIAJLi'i  Tvill  send  a,  sanapJe 
cavd,  12  PEiVSi  different  patterns, 
for  6 cents  in  stamps. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company, 

Sro  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

CINC1NN  lTI,  O.,  U.  S.  A 
Best  Copper  anu  i‘in  School  and  Church 

s SELLS,  PEALS  AND  CHIMES. 

\ Prices  and  Terms  Free.  Name  this  paper* 


CHROMO  REWARD  CARDS. 

• OO  pretty  designs  flowers,  fruits,  scenes,  views, 
birds,  animals,  crescents,  juveniles,  etc.  Prices  foi- 
l's cards,  size  3x4K  inches  8c;  12c; 

30c;  5,Kx7(S  35c;  all  pretty  chrom’o  cardsno  2 alike. 
Samples  chromo  reward  cards,  and  price  list  school 
supplies  free  by  mail.  A.  J.  POUCH,  V7AEEBN,  PA. 


m 


BIND 


YOUR 
OWN 
PAPERS. 

75c.  a dozen,  $5  a hundred. 
Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 
A dopted  by  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. Address 

H.  H.  BALLARD  (52), 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


IH 


GE3E  STUDY  for  Teachers.  ^ 

20  Complete  Courses  f 

— ■ 

& for  Student  and  Teacher.  All  instruc- 
J tion  by  mail  Send  stamp  for  catalogue, 
ik  American  CorresP°n4ence  C°"ege, 

S.  Dansville,  New  York.  Jj* 


LYON  & 


WASHBURN 

Guitars,  Mandolins  & Zithers 

in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  are 
the  best  ik  the  world.  War- 
ranted to  wear  In  auy  climate. 
Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  souvenir  cat- 
alogue with  portraits  of  famous 
artists  wilt  be  Mailed  FREE. 

HEALY,  CHICAGO. 


TIME,  STRENGTH 
AMD  FAT1MCE  f 


By 

Using 


IB 


USY  WORK 


A copy,  FREE,  Oi  .yonual  instructor,  tlie  best  educational 
paper  ui  America,  wili  g.ve  nail  particulars.  Dansville,  Y. 

i — aaMtaia  mmssaubaiemssES mmmmmBBtttiMmamsMamsBBai 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Elrod,  Clark  Co.,  S.  D.,  Nov.  9,  1892. 
I have  found  the  School  News  very  helpful 
to  me  in  my  school  work  and  think  it  is  one  of 
the  best  journals  I have  ever  read. 

Lizzie  Beatty. 

Yates  City,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  31,  1892 
I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News  and 
your  selections  for  Supplementary  Reading. 

Sadie  C.  Thurman. 

Casey,  Clark  Co.,  Ill,  Oct.  31,  1892. 
I find  the  School  News  is  very  interesting.  I 
think  every  teacher  should  have  it  in  their 
school  room.  The  Oct.  number  was  just 
splendid. Ina  Conner. 


FOR 

ZXXXILLS 

PRESENTS, 

SEE 

S.  M.  LUTZ’S 

MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS 


Also  a very  fine  line  of 

VIOLINS,  m.  GUITARS, 

ACCORDEONS, 

AUTOHARPS, 

MANDOLINS, 

FRENCH  HARPS, 
MUSIC  ROLLS, 
BANJOS,  Etc. 


GREAT  CUT  IN  PRICES 

Until  January  1. 


Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  get 
a good  instrument  at  bottom  figures 
and  on  very  easy  terms. 

S.  M.  LUTZ,  Decatur,  111. 


LaFayette,  Stark  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  28,  1892. 
lhe  School  News  is  a valuable  help  and  I 
appreciate  you  “leaflets”  more  than  any  others 
I have  used.  Mrs.  M.  R.  White. 

Hennepin,  Putnam  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  18,  1892. 
lhe  School  News  is  an  excellent  journal  and 
a great  help  to  teachers.  Alice  Seaton. 

Maud,  Wabash  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  19,  1892 
Allow  me  to  say  that  I think  the  School 
News  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  journal 
published  on  the  State  Course  and  the  work  of 
teaching.  The  article  on  enmanship  is,  alone, 
worth  a years  subscription  to  teachers  who  are 
i teaching  by  the  old  methods.  J.  R.  Brines. 

Lebanon,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.,  Oct  22,  1892 
! do  not  know  of  any  paper  that  I like  as 
well  as  I do  the  School  News. 

Franklin  VanYorder. 

1 renton,  Clinton  Co.,  111.,  Oct  29,1892 
l he  School  News  is  such  a valuable  help, 
that  I would  not  be  without  it  if  it  cost  twice 
the  amount  it  does.  Emma  F.  Wilton. 

Ridgeway,  Harrison  Co.,  Mo.,  Nov.  1,  1892 
I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News  I 
find  it  very  practical,  J.  Frank  Spaunhurst. 

Smithton,  St.  dair  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  5,  1892 
I like  both  the  School  News  and  your  selec- 
tions for  Supplementary  Reading  too  well  to  do 
without  them.  Mary  E.  Kelsey. 

Hopedal,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Oct  24,  1892. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  and  think 
it  particularly  valuable  to  young  teachers  and 
those  trying  to  follow  the  state  guide. 

G.  W.  Griesemer. 

Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  21,  1892. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  School 
News  and  find  it  an  indispensable  help  in  the 
school  room.  Mary  E.  Kiesling. 

Paris,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  Oct.  28,  1892. 

1 feel  that  I owe  to  you  much  gratitude  for 
the  benefit  I have  derived  from  the  School 
News.  I cannot  be  without  it  as  a friend  and 
a guide  in  school  work.  May  Morris 


r « PelUan’  Tazewe11  Co.,  III.,  Nov.  5.  1892. 
1 lina  the  school  News  very  helpful  in  mv 
wor|:  Olive  G.  Reid. 

T ^ ey  Champaign  Co  , III.,  Nov.  1,  1892. 
ro‘  y°ur  selections  for  supplementary 

J"e,  2*  !£J?at  heLp-  My  pupils  are  always 
anxious  tor  the  next  number. 

n r>  Jeannettie  rhompson. 
Shefheld,  Bureau  Co.,  111.,  Oct  26  1892 
I consider*®  School  News  to  be  a paper 
that  is  needed  by  all  teachers.  IdaV.  Maher 
New  Salem,  Pike  Co.,  Ill  , Nov  17  1892 
lam  using  your  selections  for  supplemen- 
tary reading  and  find  it  to  be  the  best  way  of 
teaching  reading  to  my  advanced  grades. 

. . , T H-  Hooper. 

Ashton,  Lee  C ).,  111.,  Oct.  29,  1892. 
I am  very  much  pleased  with  your  selections 
for  Supplementary  Reading  and  think  I shall 
use  them  during  the  entire  year. 

t,  Wm.  n’eldkirchner. 

Pana,  Christian  Co.,  III.,  Oct.  29,  1892. 

1 always  find  the  School  News  very  helpeful 
to  me  in  my  work.  In  the  way  of  real  prac- 
tical  w-orth  I have  never  seen  a school  journal 
tliat  1 like  so  well.  You  are  certainly  doino- 
great  good  for  the  common  schools  of  our 
state.  Success  to  you.  Dies  Butt. 

T . , Diona,  Coles  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  5,  1892. 
i find,  by  experience,  your  Supplementary 
Reading  selections  to  bejust  the  thing  that  has 
long  been  needed  in  our  country  schools.  As 
for  your  School  News  I can  safely  say  it  cannot 
be  excelled  as  a grand  help  meet  for  the  old,  as 
well  as  the  young,  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

Miles  Tipsword. 

DeWitt,  DeWitt  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  18,  1892 
« e have  been  using  your  selections  for  Sup- 

lementary  reading  for  some  time,  but  I had 
thought  to  cease  tor  a time,  but  nay;  i have 
been  importuned  by  my  pupils  to  secure  anoth- 
er set.  1 hey  constitute  one  of  the  grandest 
innovations  from  the  old  regime  of  “murder- 
ing” selections  contained  in  our  readers. 

’ E.  L.  Howard,  Prin.  Schools. 


HULL’S 


NEW  FREE-HAND  DRAWINGS 

Are  now  ready.  A sale  of  over  500,000  sets  of 
Hull’s  drawings  indicate  that  they  have  proven 
a blessing  to  the  teacher  and  a wilderness  of 
delight  to  the  children.  The  drawings  can  be 
cut  out,  pasted  upon  card-board,  and  given  to 
the  pupils  to  draw  each  day,  thus  giving  vari- 
ety to  each  for  the  entire  year.  Teachers  who 
teach  Language  Object  Lessons  or  Primary 
Reading  will  find  these  drawings  invaluable. 
7 sheets,  210  drawings,  for  25c.  Address  H.  A. 

, , Hull,  eastern  manager,  Shelton,  Nebraska.  A 

S1  Can  sen^  safeb  ^ wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

. f s Free-hand  and  Geometric  Drawing  Book,  55  pages,  over  300 
pictures.  This  is  a complete  manual  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
drawing,  giving  special  instruction  to  teacher  and  pupil  with  each  pic- 
ture. Sections  devoted  to  primary,  intermediate,  the  grammar  and  high 
school;  also,  a complete  system  of  paper  folding,  showing  how  to  form 
any  geometric  figure.  35c. 

Hull's  Physiology  is  a complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  includino-  the 
history  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  It  also  gives  special  in- 
struction to  the  teacher  how  to  draw  the  different  organs  and  parts  of  the 
bCU  j,,  ^1S  ^aves  exPepsive  charts  and  is  more  successful  in  results.  30c. 

Hulls  Self-Instruction  Book-Keeping.  Do  you  wish  to  learn  the  en- 
tire subject  of  book-keeping  for  60c?  It  can  be  done  at  home  as  com- 
pletely as  at  any  commercial  college.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  now  fill  responsible  positions  who  have  learned  the  entire  subiect 
from  Hull  s system.  Can  you  not  do  the  same?  If  you  have  trouble 
with  papers  we  aid  you  free.  Send  60c  for  sample  copy. 

Hull's  Examination  of  School  Teachers  Fifty  Years  Ago.  The  most 
original  and  amusing  publication,  not  excepting  “Deestrict  Skule  ” ever 
produced  It  will  be  found  just  the  thing  for  exhibitions,  entertain- 
ments  and  public  benefits.  Characters  selected  from  any  communitv 
bend  25c  for  sample  copy.  Address  all  orders  for  Hull’s  publications  to 
H.  A.  Hull,  Shelton,  Nebraska,  Eastern  Manager. 
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We  wish  to  thank  a large  number  of  subscribers 
who  have  favored  us  with  subscription  money  during 
the  past  month.  We  hope  that  during  the  present 
month  many  others  will  favor  us, in  the  same  way. 

We  are  still  receiving  orders  for  school-house 
nags,  and  wish  to  state  that  we  are  now  prepared  to 
I'll  a11  orders  promptly,  and  at  the  rates  quoted  before 
the  rise  in  prices.  _ Every  school  that  is  not  supplied 
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i The  Public-School  Journal  has  at  last  found  out 
what  the  country  school  teachers  of  Illinois  have  known 
for  years,  viz. ; that  in  using  a course  of  study  in  the 
country  schools,  if  a pupil  is  ahead  of  his  grade  in  one 
study  or  behind  in  another,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold 
mm  hack  in  some  studies  until  he  brings  others  up  to 
the  same  grade,  and  that  in  the  country  schools  usino- 
a course  of  study,  a pupil  may  be  studying  seventh 
year  arithmetic  and  fifth  year  geography  during  the 
same  term  without  any  great  inconvenience  to  the 
teacher,  to  the  school,  or  to  the  pujfil  himself.  This 
is  an  important  fact  in  using  a course  of  study  in 
rural  schools,  and  we  are  glad  that  our  contemporary 
discovered  it  even  thus  late.  We  think  there  are  at 
least  two  hundred  teachers  in  the  county  where  the 
Public-School  J ournal  is  published  that  could  have 
given  its  editor  this  information  long  ago. 

Our  contemporary  has  had  much  ° to  say  about 
examinations  for  promotion”  in  the  country  schools 
using  a course  of  study.  There  are  at  least  ten  thous- 
and teachers  m the  state  who  know  that  not  one  word 
is  said  m the  state  course  of  study  about  “examina- 
tions for  promotion.”  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much 
advice  as  well  as  criticism  on  grading  the  country 
schools  is  given  by  those  whom  we  all  respect  for  their 
mature  judgment  on  most  educational  questions,  but 
who  show  by  almost  every  sentence  they  utter  on  the 
sunject  of  grading  country  schools  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  practical  workings  of  a course  of  study 
in  such  schools.  If  the  editor  of  the  Public-School 
Journal  will  carefully  read  our  state  course  of  study 
and  learn  something  of  the  details  of  the  plan,  no 
doubt,  he  will  find  much  to  commend  and  but  com- 
paratively little  to  condemn.  The  plan  is  successfully 
used  not  only  m one  county,  as  our  contemporary  seems 
to  think,  hut  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  counties  of 
ttie  state,  also  in  many  counties  of  other  states. 
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POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ORIGIN  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 

PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111. 

(Continued.) 

Of  that  memorable  assemblage  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  it  is  not  now  my  province  to  speak  at 
length.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  never  in  the  world’s 
history  have  been  recorded  the  proceedings  of  any 
other  deliberative  body  composed  of  such  noble,  pa- 
triotic, self-sacrificing  individuals  whose  decisions 
have  been  fraught  with  matters  of  so  much  moment 
alike  to  our  own  country  and  the  world  at  large. 

In  such  an  assembly,  characterized  by  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  speech,  it  was  but  natural 
that  honest  differences  in  opinion  should  arise.  All 
accepted  the  idea  of  a central  government;  all  realized 
the  necessity  of  union;  but  the  fear  that  the  States 
would  lose  their  power,  or  surrender  their  independ- 
ence, was  very  great.  This  class  of  thinkers  was  de- 
nominated Particularists.  The  principles  which  they 
espoused  may  thus  be  tersely  expressed:  (1)  They  de- 
sired a government  republican  in  form  and  demo- 
cratic in  spirit.  (2)  They  wanted  the  privilege  of  local 
self-government  with  state  rights  ever  uppermost. 
Opposed  to  these  were  the  Strong  Government  Whigs, 
who  argued  that  local  self-government  was  inadequate 
to  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  political 
freedom.  The  principles  of  this  party  may  be  briefly 
stated,  thus:  (1)  They  desired  a government  republi- 
can in  form  with  checks  upon  the  impulses  of  the 
people.  (2)  They  wanted  liberty  regulated  by  law, 
and  that  law  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  a central 
authority  or  head. 

As  is  well  known,  the  issue  of  this  Convention 
was  the  Federal  Constitution.  On  the  submission  of 
this  document  to  Congress,  and  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  states  for  their  ratification,  the  Strong 
Government  Whigs,  with  such  men  as  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  James  Madison  in  the  lead,  earnestly 
advocated  its  adoption,  and  became  known  as  the 
Federal  Party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Particularists, 
headed  by  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams,  opposed 
any  preliminary  steps  looking  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  because  of  their 
opposition  to  a federal  government  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  called  Anti- Federalists. 

The  subsequent  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
was  a victory  for  the  Federalists  and  gave  them  an 
admitted  majority.  ... 

The  Constitution  adopted,  the  Anti  Federalists 
naturally  desired  to  interpret  the  new  document  in 
such  a manner  as  to  bend  it  to  their  own  views,  and 
for  a time  were  known  as  Close  Constructionists.  The 
Federal  Party,  interpreting  the  Constitution  in  such  a 
way  as  to  broaden  the  powers  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, took  temporarily  the  name  of  Broad  Construc- 
tionists, and  whilst  these  terms  have  been  lost  to  sight 
as  distinct  party  appellations,  the  principles  which 
underlie  have  characterized,  and  still  continue  to  char- 
acterize, to  a greater  or  less  degree,  the  actions  of  the 
opposing  parties  of  our  great  Commonwealth. 

Fortunately  party  hostilities  were  not  manifested 
at  the  first  presidential  election,  and  Washington,  al- 
though a recognized  Federalist,  was  unanimously 
nominated  by  the  Congressional  caucus  and  appoint- 


ed by  the  Electoral  College.  He  selected  his  cabinet 
with  a careful  regard  to  the  opposite  opinions  of  his 
supporters,  choosing  from  the  leading  minds  of  both 
parties  his  immediate  advisers  and  assistants, — Ham- 
ilton, Knox,  and  Jay  from  the  Federalists,  Jefferson 
and  Randolph  from  the  Anti-Federalists. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  administration 
respect  for  him  as  a military  hero  and  confidence  in 
his  lofty  patriotism  and  superior  statesmanship  ex- 
empted ' Washington  from  criticism  and  opposition. 
Meantime  the  Constitution  worked  well  and  its  success 
had  modified  the  views  of  its  most  bitter  antagonists. 

Immediate  danger  to  the  nation  and  to  the  na- 
tion’s best  interests  being  past,  as  new  measures  were 
advanced  and  new  policies  adopted,  the  Anti- Feder- 
alists organized  an  opposition  to  the  party  in  power. 
Madison,  the  recognized  friend  and  avowed  defender 
of  the  Constitution  while  it  was  in  preparation,  to- 
gether with  Williamson  of  FT.  C.  and  Langdon  of  Ga., 
also  earlier  advocates  of  the  document,  united  in  op- 
position to  the  administration. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  Constitution 
previous  to  its  ratification  had  been  the  absence  of 
distinct  stipulations  recognizing  the  “equality  of  all 
men,  and  the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuits 
of  happiness.”  As  a guaranty  of  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  person,  and  property,  at  the  positive  request 
of  many  of  the  states,  and  because  of  the  continued 
refusal  of  two  (North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island)  to 
enter  the  union,  Congress  in  extra  session  adopted  the 
Bill  of  Rights  advocated  by  the  Anti-Federal  party, 
as  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  disposition  of  the  public  debt  was  the  most 
important  question  before  Congress  in  its  first  regu- 
lar session  Of  this  debt  there  were  three  kinds, 
the  foreign,  the  domestic,  and  the  state,  the  last  hav- 
ing been  incurred  in  carrying  on  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. Hamilton’s  recommendation  that  all  these 
be  assumed  and  paid  by  the  federal  government  met 
with  violent  opposition.  Such  proceedings  took  from 
the  state  the  power  to  compromise,  modify,  or  repu- 
diate, its  own  debt,  and  was  a direct  blow,  intention- 
ally or  unintentionally,  at  the  doctrine  of  state  rights. 
The  Anti- Federalists,  at  all  times  the  uncompromis- 
ing foe  of  centralized  power,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tenacious  defenders  of  state  sovereignty,  for  the  first 
time  rallied  all  their  forces  in  opposition  to  the  measure 
and  it  was  only  by  a strategic  movement,  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  what  is  now  characterized  in  political  as- 
semblies as  “log-rolling,”  that  Hamilton  was  finally 
enabled  to  obtain  two  votes  from  the  opposing  party 
and  thus  insure  the  triumphal  passage  of  his  financial 
scheme. 

To  complete  Hamilton’s  financial  system,  a na- 
tional bank  was  incorporated.  On  this  project  mein- 
bers  of  Congress  and  of  the  cabinet  alike  were  divided. 
The  Anti-Federalists  claimed  that  such  a bank  was 
unnecessary  and  hence  beyond  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, a difference  of  opinion  trivial  at  first,  yet  a sub- 
ject of  bitter  party  strife  at  intervals  for  the  next 

^On  the  passage  of  the  act  Washington  demanded 
the  written  opinions  of  his  cabinet  upon  the  matter. 
Hamilton’s  argument  in  its  favor  prevailed  over  those 
of  Jefferson  and  Randolph,  and  the  bill  received  the 
President’s  signature. 
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By  this  time  ( 1791 ) it  was  pretty  generally  known 
that  Jefferson  anil  Hamilton  held  opposing  views  on 
man\  questions  of  government.  These  views  found 
their  way  into  Congress  and  thence  to  the  people,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  second  Congressional  election,  were 
supposed  to  be  pretty  equally  divided  on  the  leading 
political  issues.  A majority  favorable  to  the  admin- 
istration was,  however,  returned  to  both  houses,  and 
at  the  subsequent  Presidential  election  Washington 
and  Adams  were  their  own  successors. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in 
1793,  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people 
in  favor  of  their  Revolutionary  ally,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Anti  Federal,  now  known  as  the  Republican, 
party,  created  violent  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

Washington,  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  cab- 
inet, declared  the  treaty  .of  1778,  which  bound  our 
government  to  France  in  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
aihance,  to  be,  by  virtue  of  a change  in  the  French 
government,  null  and  void,  and  issued  a proclamation 
of  strict  neutrality  between  the  French  government 
and  her  enemies.  For  this  the  President  was  person- 
ally accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  France  and  repub- 
lican institutions  and  of  “setting  at  naught  a solemn 
treaty  to  whose  observance  the  faith  of  the  country 
was  pledged.” 

The  ratification  of  Jay’s  treaty  of  1795  created 
still  more  bitter  criticism  of  the  administration,  and 
the  extreme  faction  of  the  Republican  party  openly 
accused  Washington  of  “treason  to  his  "country  and 
hostility  to  her  interests.”  Plitherto  exempt  from  the 
scurrilous  language  which  has  become  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  political  writings  and  campaign  ora- 
tory, Washington  was  henceforth  the  target  of  the 
fiercest  shots  from  the  press  of  his  antagonists.  Brit- 
ish gold  was  charged  with  being  “the  procuring  cause 
of  legislation,  and  of  executive  enforcement  of  the 
laws.” 

The  presidential  election  of  1796  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  John  Adams,  Federalist,  for  President, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  trouble  with  France  continued  and  an 
open  rupture  seemed  imminent.  Under  the  influence 
of  a war  spirit  a number  of  acts  were  passed  to  place 
the  nation  in  readiness  for  hostilities.  With  the  inso- 
lence of  Genet,  the  accredited  minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  still  in  mind,  and  smarting  under  the  gall- 
ing criticism  of  the  Republicans,  the  Federalists,  in 
toxicated  by  the  continued  possession  of  unrestricted 
power,  and  stimulated  by  an  instinctive  passion  for 
strong  government,  signed  the  death-warrant  of  their 
party  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  of  1798. 

In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1800  the  Republi- 
cans were  victorious,  a tie  between  Jefferson  and  Burr 
having  been  decided,  after  a strong  and  bitter  contest 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer. This  contest,  says  Cooper,  broke  the  power  of 
the  Federal  party.  It  had  before  relied  upon  the  rare 
sagacity  and  ability  of  its  leaders,  but  the  contest  in 
the  House  developed  such  attempts  at  intrigue  as 
disgusted  many  and  caused  all  to  quarrel.  Quoting 
Cooper  in  his  “American  Politics,”  “The  Federal 
party  had  been  peculiarly  brave  at  times  when  high 
bravery  was  needed.  It  had  framed  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  stood  by  the  powers  given  it  until  they 


were  too  firmly  planted  for  even  newer  and  triumph- 
ant partisans  to  trifle  with.  It  stood  for  non-inter- 
course  with  foreign  nations  against  the  eloquence  of 
adventurers,  the  mad  impulse  of  mobs,  the  generosity 
of  new  born  freemen,  the  harangues  of  demagogues, 
and  best  of  all,  against  those  who  sought  to  fan  these 
popular  breezes  for  their  own  comfort.  It  provided 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  had  the  courage  to  raise 
revenues  both  from  external  and  internal  sources,  and 
to  increase  expenditures  as  the  growth  of  the  country 
demanded.  Though  it  passed  out  of  power  in  a cloud 
of  intrigue,  and  in  a vain  grasp  at  the  ‘flesh-pots,’  it 
yet  had  a glorious  history,  and  one  which  no  one  un- 
tinctured with  the  bitter  'prejudices  of  that  day,  can 
avoid  admiring.” 

Except  that  the  Federalists  still  had  control  of 
the  judiciary,  the  election  of  Jefferson  was  a complete 
revolution  in  political  affairs.  In  his  first  inaugural 
address  the  new  President  announced  as  the  future 
policy  of  the  Republican  party  the  careful  fostering 
of  the  state  governments,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  to  their  lowest  Con- 
stitutional limit. 

The  Federalists  honestly  believed  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  fallen  into  bad  hands,  and  their  antici- 
pations for  the  country’s  future  was  naturally  gloomy. 
Jefferson,  while  desiring  to  move  so  moderately  as  to 
give  Federal  apprehension  no  darker  color,  determin- 
ed to  undo,  so  far  as  possible,  the  centralizing  meas- 
ures of  the  previous  administrations,  and  to  this  end 
took  the  first  available  opportunity  after  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  to  issue  Executive  par- 
don to  those  imprisoned  under  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws. 

During  the  ISTinth  Congress  the  Republicans  drop- 
ped their  name  and  accepted  that  of  “Democrats,” 
which  had  previously  been  applied  by  the  Federalists 
as  a term  of  reproach.  James  Madison  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency  in  1809.  The  difficulties  with  England 
grew  more  and  more  complicated.  The  Democratic 
party,  hitherto  a party  of  peace,  aroused  by  repeated 
outrages  upon  the  high  seas,  became,  under  its  new 
leadership,  a party  for  war,  and  in  opposition  both  to 
the  Federalists  and  timid  adherents  of  its  own  polit- 
ical faith,  abandoned  the  economical  and  retrenching 
policy  of  Jefferson  and  began  preparations  for  hos- 
tilities. 

Although  a majority  of  the  Federal  party  oppos- 
ed the  war,  no  violent  action  was  taken  by  them,  and 
as  the  struggle  progressed,  opposition  thereto  grad- 
ually diminished.  The  articles  of  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  though  somewhat  vague  and  in- 
definite in  their  provisions,  softened  partisan  asperities 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  “Era  of  Good  Feeling”  that 
characterized  the  latter  years  of  Monroe’s  administra- 
tion, all  parties  sharing  in  the  national  pride— a pride 
begotten  by  the  prowess  wherewith  the  United  States 
had  more  than  sustained  her  military  reputation  on 
land  and  sea. 

The  close  of  the  Second  War  with  England  vir- 
tually marks  the  extinction  of  the  Federal  party.  So 
nearly  a unit  politically  had  the  people  become  at  the 
second  election  of  Monroe,  that  but  one  electoral  vote 
was  cast  against  him,  while  Mr.  Tompkins,  for  Tice 
President,  received  all  but  fourteen. 

Although  party  distinctions  had,  for  a time,  nom- 
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inally  disappeared,  conflicting  differences  of  opinion 
existed  among  the  political  leaders  of  the  hour.  It 
was  Ihe  old  idea  of  Strict  Construction  versus  Loose 
Construction  renewed.  Henry  Clay,  ably  seconded 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  became  the  leader  of  the 
latter  faction.  In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1821, 
the  strife  was  personal  rather  than  political.  Clay 
and  Adams  were  Loose  Constructionists.  Jackson  and 
Crawford  Strict  Constructionists;  John  C.  Calhoun 
was  supported  for  Vice  President  by  the  friends  of 
all  the  other  candidates. 

When  the  choice  of  a President  devolved  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Clay’s  friends  finally 
united  with  the  friends  of  Adams,  and  the  result  was 
a victory  for  the  Loose  Constructionists. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Adams’s  adminis- 
tration he  was  opposed  by  the  Strict  Constructionists, 
which  opposition  increased  in  strength  as  time  ad- 
vanced. In  1828  the  adherents  of  Clay  and  Adams 
united  and  took  for  the  ensuing  six  years  the  distinct- 
ive name  of  National  Republicans,  opposing  the 
“spoils”  system  in  the  distribution  of  public  offices, 
and  declaring  in  favor  of  “Protection”  as  opposed  to 
the  “Free  Trade”  theory  of  the  Democratic  party. 

As  early  as  1825  the  Strict  Constructionists, 
through  the  action  of  the  Tennessee  legislature,  had 
nominated  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presidency  in 
1828.  Adams  was  re-nominated.  Jackson  was  suc- 
cessful, His  first  administration  was  stormy,  both  in 
its  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  and  the  President’s 
final  success  came  only  from  the  inability  of  the  va- 
rious opposing  factions  to  unite  their  scattered  forces. 

(To  be  Concluded  next  Month  ) 


ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
WORLD'S  FAIR. 

We  believe  that  the  common  schools  of  Illinois 
are  doing  work  that  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  the 
rural  schools  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
in  Central  Illinois  that  the  problem  of  grading  coun- 
try schools  was  first  successfully  solved.  Illinois  has, 
in  our  opinion,  the  best  Course  of  Study  for  country 
schools  that  has  ever  been  published.  Teachers  and 
school  officers  of  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  have 
heard  of  the  “Manual  and  Guide”  and  the  Illinois 
“plan”  of  grading  the  rural  schools.  For  several  years 
this  great  educational  movement  has  been  spreading, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  a large  number  of 
counties  of  .various  states  that  have  adopted  the  plan, 
but,  perhaps,  there  is  not  another  state  in  the  Union 
where  so  many  county  superintendents  and  teachers 
have  entered  so  enthusiastically,  earnestly,  and  suc- 
cessfully into  the  work  as  in  Illinois.  We  should  re- 
gard it  a duty  as  well  as  a privilege  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  the  use  of  a course  of  study  in  our  rural 
schools.  Every  county  in  the  state  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  exhibit,  and  every  school  in  the-  county 
should  contribute  to  the  work  of  that  county.  This 
work  should  be  prepared  within  the  next  two  months, 
not  later  than  the  latter  part  of  February,  as  after  that 
time  some  schools  in  every  county  will  be  closed,  and 
in  many  schools  some  of  the  advanced  pupils  will 
“drop  out”  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  Some 
states  have  already  prepared  a part  of  their  work  for 


the  exhibit.  It  seems  that  neither  county  superin- 
tendents nor  teachers  of  our  state  have  a very  defi- 
nite idea  of  what  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  exhibit,  or 
when  it  is  to  be  prepared.  Perhaps  a more  definite 
understanding  will  be  arrived  at  during  the  holiday 
meeting  at  Springfield.  (We  go  to  press  before  that 
meeting.) 

In  some  states  a certain  grade  of  paper  with  a 
particular  heading  has  been  adopted,  so  as  to  make 
the  work  uniform.  It  is  thought  that  uniform  paper 
will  be  used  in  this  state;  and  if  such  is  the  case, 
school  oflicers  and  teachers  should  know  at  once  what 
is  to  be  used,  as  it  will  require  some  time  for  all  the 
schools  to  get  a supply  of  paper.  We  wish  to  state 
now,  that  if  a certain  grade  of  paper  is  adopted,  we 
shall  have  it  for  sale  and  ready  to  fill  all  orders  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  As  soon  as  there  is  a definite 
understanding  of  what  the  exhibit  is  to  consist  of, 
and  when  it  is  to  be  prepared,  every  county  superin- 
tendent in  the  state  should  issue  a circular  to  his 
teachers  and  school  officers,  giving  them  a full  expla- 
nation. To  make  a success  of  the  work,  there  must 
be  a definite  plan,  in  the  county  as  a unit,  if  not  in  the 
state  as  a whole,  and  this  plan  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  every  teacher  and  pupil. 


SNAP. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  snap  is  more 
needed  than  in  the  school-room.  A teacher  needs  it  on 
his  way  to  school;  he  sets  an  example  by  the  way  he 
moves  along;  what  sort  of  a man  he  is  appears  by  his 
movements  in  the  streets.  He  should  walk  well,  with 
head  erect  and  shoulders  thrown  back  like  a man, 
and  a cultured  man  at  that. 

He  needs  knap  to  make  his  external  appearance  as 
becoming  as  possible.  His  clothing  and  shoes  should 
be  kept  nicely  brushed,  his  linen  should  be  white,  his 
nails  should  be  carefully  cut  and  cleaned,  his  hair  prop- 
erly arranged,  and  teeth  brushed,  and  thus  show  that 
education  has  had  an  effect  upon  him. 

Snap  is  needed  in  your  school  work.  Don't  sit  in 
your  chair  for  an  hour  at  a time.  Let  your  style  of 
sitting  there  exhibit  activity.  Sit  upright;  don’t  lean 
on  your  elbows.  Insist  that  your  pupils  shall  sit  in  a 
good  style,  too.  When  you  stand,  stand  properly; 
don’t  lean  up  against  the  side  of  the  house,  door  or 
desk;  stand  erect. 

Snap  is  needed  in  conducting  your  classes.  Have 
your  pupils  walk  properly  to  the  recitation-seat;  have 
them  wait  there,  standing,  for  your  direction  to  sit,  un- 
less they  can  take  their  places  properly  without. 
When  a pupil’s  name  is  called,  see  that  he  rises  promp- 
ly  and  looks  you  in  the  face.  When  he  goes  to  the 
black-board  see  that  he  arranges  his  work  evenly  and 
neatly.  Have  it  copied  until  it  is  right.  When  you 
recite  or  explain,  have  snap  enough  to  do  it  better 
than  anyone  else;  be  a model  when  you  undertake  to 
do  a thing. 

Have  the  snap,  when  disorder  begins,  to  repress 
it  at  once.  Disorder  originates  in  one  person  gen- 
erally; find  that  person  out,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
disturbing  influence. 

Have  snap  enough  to  watch  your  own  influence 
on  the  school,  and  see  whether  you  are  the  cause  of  the 
order  or  the  disorder.  Watch  your  tones  of  voice; see 
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whether  you  “get  mad”  or  not;  see  whether  you  are 
respected  or  not;  see  whether  you  speak  harshly  or 
not;  see  whether  you  use  the  same  language  you  would 
if  a visitor  is  present — if  you  don’t  something  is  wrong. 

Have  snap  to  pursue  a course  of  study  just  as 
earnestly  as  you  want  your  scholars  to.  Do  not  go 
home  to  lie  stagnant  and  unprogressing.  Select  some- 
thing and  go  forward,  go  forward.  Take  up  geology, 
and  get  the  needed  books  and  follow  it  up  until  you 
know  it;  you  will  need  a year  or  two  on  that  one  sub- 
ject. But  do  not  forget  to  take  hold  of  current  events 
at  the  same  time.  Discuss  these  with  your  pupils  day 
by  day.  In  tine,  have  map  enough  to  be  a live,  pro- 
gressive teacher  instead  of  a dull,  machine  teacher. — 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


■^DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDASOSY.^ 

Conducted  by  £.  A.  Thornhill,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, Normal,  111.  Membersof  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle— and  every  teacher  of  the  State  should  be  a “ 
member  of  this  Circle— will  find  this  depart- 
ment suggestive  and  helpful.  , 


QUESTIONS  ON  MORGAN'S  STUDIES  IN 
PEDAGOGY. 

Study  IX. — Training  to  Learn. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  quotation  from 
Herbert  Spencer. 

2.  How  does  the  child  grow?  Do  you  think 
that  education  consists  entirely  in  leading  the  child 
to  do  what  develops  this  power  of  doing? 

3.  AVhat  should  be  the  true  relation  of  the  pupils 
to  the  teacher?  AVhat  is  meant  by  self  tuition?  AA'hat 
is  meant  by  “the  new  education’  ? Is  it  really  new? 
Xame  some  great  educational  reformer. 

4.  Is  the  act  of  learning  the  pupil's  or  the  teach- 
er’s act? 

5.  AAThat  are  some  of  the  changes  in  a pupil  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  Education?  Xame  some  of  the 
factors  that  enter  into  the  work  of  Education.  AVhat 
may  the  parent  do  to  aid  the  work  of  education? 
Associates?  AVhat  does  nature  do?  The  pupil  him- 
self? Of  what  use  is  school  apparatus?  The  teacher? 
Instruction? 

6.  When  does  education  end? 

7.  AVhat  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a true 
learner? 

8.  Memorizing  is  not  necessarily  learning.  AVhy? 
Is  it  a part  of  learning?  AVhat  is  meant  by  instruct- 
ing? Is  it  causing  to  learn?  Why? 

9.  AA^hat  is  the  primary  condition  of  causing  to 
learn?  AVhat  was  Eroebel’s  idea  of  children  and  their 
education?  AVhere  is  the  child’s  idividuality  most 
respected?  Least?  How  do  children  often  escape 
the  undue  authority  of  the  school?  What  is  liberty? 

10.  AVhat  is  the  second  principle  of  training  to 
learn?  To  what  is  curiosity  compared?  Mention 
some  achievements  due  to  curiosity? 

11.  Speak  of  the  manifestation  of  the  desire  to 
know.  What  is  the  teacher’s  work  in  this  connection? 

12.  Speak  of  the  curiosities  of  different  children. 
AVhy  do  curiosities  differ?  AVhat  is  the  law  of  growth 
of  curiosity? 

13.  AVhat  is  the  third  principle  of  training  to  learn? 
Speak  of  the  views  of  Quintilian?  Fenelon?  John 


Locke?  Give  a word  picture  of  school  life  where  all 
is  drudgery  and  prison  like.  Where  all  study  is 
pleasure.  AVhere  neither  extreme  is  followed. 

14.  AVhat  is  the  fourth  principle  of  training  to 
learn?  What  is  here  meant  by  intuitive?  Is  all 
knowledge  intuitive?  AVhat  is  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  primary  geography, 
etc.  objectively?  How  is  mental  activily  increased? 
How  deadened?  For  what  are  words  chiefly  valuable? 
Which  should  be  learned  first,  words  or  ideas?  Facts 
or  principles?  Rules  or  processes?  Grammar  or 
language? 

15.  AVho  are  some  of  the  great  educational  reform- 
ers? They  all  cried  out  against  the  violation  of  what 
law?  Have  their  reforms  been  entirely  successful? 
How  does  nature  avenge  herself  for  violations  of  this 
law? 

16.  AVhat  are  some  of  the  facts  that  indicate  a 
defect  in  our  educational  system?  AVhat  is  one  cause 
of  the  defect  and  one  remedy? 

17.  AVhat  is  the  fifth  principle  of  training  to  learn? 
AVhat  are  the  primal  sources  of  knowledge?  Is  it 
enough  that  the  pupil  be  brought  into  contact  with 
nature?  Why?  Is  there  danger  of  over  stimulating 
the  senses?  Illustrate.  AVhat  was  the  thought  of 
Agassiz?  Of  Montaigne?  Jesuits?  Locke?  AVere 
any  of  them  right?  What  is  the  right  view? 

18.  Give  the  sixth  law  of  training  to  learn.  AVhat 
are  some  of  the  values  of  books?  To  whom  are  books 
helpful?  AVhat  is  idolatry?  AVhat  does  it  illustrate? 

19.  AVhat  is  the  law  of  activity?  AVhat  is  one  of 
the  leading  purposes  of  object  teaching?  Of  langu- 
age lessons?  Of  drawing?  Of  map  drawing  and 
modeling  in  clay?  Of  studying  the  natural  sciences 
inductively?  AVhat  is  urged  as  the  chief  advantage 
of  industrial  training?  Of  a normal  school?  Should 
the  law  of  activity  be  more  fully  recognized? 

20.  AATio  was  Jacotot?  What  was  one  of  his 
favorite  theories?  AVho  was  Socrates?  What  was  his 
method? 

21.  How  many  and  what  principles  of  training  to 
learn  were  recognized  by  Christ? 

Study  X. — Training  in  Music. 

1.  AVhat  is  meant  by  saying  music  is  the  univer- 
sal language? 

2.  Is  singing  as  natural  as  speaking?  Can  you 
give  any  reason  why  it  should  be  as  universal? 

3.  AVho  was  Addison?  Explain : (a)  Music  in- 
spires religious  heat;  (b)  It  wakes  the  soul;  (c)  and 
lifts  it  high;  (d)  and  wings  it  with  sublime  desires; 
(ej  and  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity. 

4.  AVho  was  Plato?  Why  did  he  attach  such 
supreme  importance  to  a musical  education? 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  of  Luther? 

6.  AVhat  were  called  the  “three  Ii's”?  What  con- 
stitutes a preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship? 

7.  Should  music  be  taught  scientifically  in  every 
public  school  as  a regular  study. 

8.  AVhat  is  the  first  reason  given  for  teaching 
music?  Should  much  attention  be  paid  to  it  in  the 
primary  grades?  Does  every  person  have  some  power 
to  appreciate  or  make  music?  AVill  this  power  grow 
without  cultivation?  Have  you  ever  observed  that 
school  becomes  irksome,  monotonous,  and  dry  for 
many  pupils,  and  that  a very  large  proportion  of  those 
who  drop  out  of  school,  stop  for  this  reason? 
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9.  What  is  the  second  reason  why  music  should 
be  taught?  What  effect  has  it  on  the  pupil?  What 
is  discord  in  music?  In  school?  What  is  said  of  teach- 
ers who  love  song?  What  effect  has  singing  at  the 
opening  of  school?  At  the  close?  Is  music  primarily 
an  expression  of  thought  or  feeling?  Give  the  etymo- 
logy of  discord. 

10.  How  does  music  afford  a means  of  physical 
training?  Name  seven  social  advantages  derived 
from  it.  Name  some  of  the  mental  faculties  that 
may  be  developed  by  the  study  of  music. 

11.  How  will  the  music  learned  at  school  affect 
the  home  circle?  Is  there  any  special  significance  in 
the  facts  that  these  effects  will  reach  the  home  of  the 
poor?  Should  the  formation  of  family  and  neighbor- 
hood choirs  be  encouraged?  Is  life  worth  living? 

12.  A fifth  reason  for  teaching  music  in  the  public 
school?  Is  this  means  of  promoting  religious  worship 
likely  to  become  sectarian?  Should  the  work  of  the 
public  school  be  practical ? Is  ability  to  sing  of  any 
practical  value?  What? 

13.  What  is  one  noticeable  characteristic  of  Ger- 
man life?  Is  it  desirable  that  this  should  become  a 
characteristic  of  the  Americans?  Why?  How  may 
it  become  a characteristic  of  them? 

14.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  music 
over  other  forms  of  popular  amusement? 

15.  What  is  one  of  the  incidental  advantages 
growing  out  of  our  public  school  system?  What  is 
the  tendency  of  wealth?  Of  classes?  What  is  the 
cause  of  social  antagonisms  and  jealousies?  Is  there 
any  danger  in  these  antagonisms  and  jealousies?  In 
the  main  who  supports  the  public  school?  How  does 
education  tend  to  put  the  poor  man  on  equality  with 
the  rich  man?  What  part  does  music  play  in  this 
leveling-up  process? 


OBJECTS  OF  A RECITATION. 


1.  To  test  pupils  knowledge. 

2.  To  correct  errors. 

3:  To  fix  knowledge. 

4.  To  give  additional  knowledge. 

5.  To  cultivate  language. 

6.  To  awaken  curiosity. 

7.  To  arouse  a spirit  of  investigation. 

8.  To  teach  pupils  how  to  study. 

9.  To  cultivate  the  power  of  attention. 

10.  To  teach  politeness  and  self-confidence. 

11.  To  teach  pupils  to  think  quickly  and  accurate- 
ly* 

Teachers  should  ponder  well  this  matter  and  see 
that  they  use  the  time  spent  in  recitation  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. We  have  no  use  for  the  teacher,  who,  with 
text-book  in  hand,  asks  printed  questions  therefrom, 
and  seems  perfectly  contented  to  receive  rules,  de- 
finitions and  paragraphs  in  answer,  verbatim  from 
the  text. — Manual  for  District  Sch  ools,  Kosciusko 
Co.,  Ind. 


The  Cold-Water  Man. 

By  JoBio  GL  Saxe. 
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Copyright,  1892,  by  C.  M.  Parker. 

Issued  monthly,  25  cants  per  Year. 

SIIPPLEMENTAKY  HEADING. 

“Supplementary  reading  will  be  used,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  its  great  advantages  fully  utilized.  Excellent  juvenile  papers 
and  magazines  are  now  published,  and  their  use  by  the  scholars 
should  "be  earnestly  recommended.  Some  noted  American  or 
English  author  should  be  taken  up  each  month,  a brief  sketch  of 
his  life  given,  and  a portion  of  his  works  read  and  studied,  if  op- 
portunity allows." — Illinois  Course  of  Study,  page  31. 

“If  a fifth  reader  is  dispensed  with,  as  some  have  advised, 
something  as  good  or  better  must  take  its  place,  such  as  supple- 
mentary reading  of  the  proper  grade,  consisting  of  good  selec- 
tions taken  from  the  best  American  and  English  authors.” — Illi- 
nois Course  or  Study*,  page  41. 


*THE  COLD-WATER  MAN.* 

BY  JOHN  G.  SAXE. 

I. 

It  was  an  honest*  fisherman, 

I knew  him  passing*  well; 

And  he  lived*  by  a little*  pond, 

Within  a little  dell*. 

II. 

A grave*  and  quiet*  man  was  he, 

Who  loved*  his  hook  and  rod: 

So  even  ran*  his  line  of  life, 

His  neighbors*  thought  it  odd. 

III. 

For  science*  and  for  books,  he  said 
He  never  had  a wish*: 

No  school*  to  him  was  worth  a fig 
Except*  a school  of  fish. 

IV. 

In  short*,  this  honest  fisherman 
All  other  toils*  forsook*; 

And,  though  no  vagrant*  man  was  he, 

He  lived  by  hook  and  crook. 

V. 

He  ne’er  aspired*  to  rank*  or  wealth, 

Nor  cared*  about  a name; 

For,  though  much  famed*  for  fish  was  he, 

He  never  fished  for  fame. 
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VI. 

To  charm*  the  fish  he  never  spoke, 
Although  his  voice  was  fine*: 

He  found  the  most  convenient*  way 
Was  just  to  drop  a line! 

VII. 

And  many  a gudgeon*  of  the  pond, 

If  made  to  speak*  to-day. 

Would  own,  with  grief*,  the  angler*  had 
A mighty  taking  way ! 

VIII. 

One  day,  while  fishing  on  a log, 

He  mourned*  his  want*  of  luck, — 
When,  suddenly*,  he  felt  a bite, 

And,  jerking* — caught  a duck! 

IX. 

Alas!  that  day  this  fisherman 
Had  taken*  too  much  grog*; 

And,  being  but  a landsman*,  too, 

He  couldn’t  keep  the  log ! 

X. 

’Twas  all  in  vain  with  might*  and  main* 
He  strove*  to  reach  the  shore*: 

Down,  down  he  went,  to  feed  the  fish 
He'd  baited  oft  before! 

XL 

The  jury  gave  their  verdict*,  that 
’Twas  nothing  else  but  gin, 

That  caused  the  fisherman  to  be 
!5o  sadly  taken  in: 

XII. 

Though  one  stood  out  upon  a whim*, 
And  said  the  angler’s  slaughter* — 

To  be  exact*  about  the  fact  — 

Was  clearly  gin-  and- water  ! 

XIII. 

The  moral*  of  this  mournful  tale* 

To  all  is  plain*  and  clear, — 

That  drinking  habits*  bring  a man 
Too  often  to  his  bier: 

XIV. 

And  he  who  scorns*  to  “take  the  pledge,” 
And  keep  the  promise*  fast, 

May  be,  in  spite  of  fate*,  a stiff 
Cold-water  man , at  last! 


-^Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selectioi?.-^ 

— coo 

1.  Before  pupils  begin  the  study  of  this  selec- 
tion have  them  learn,  from  the  dictionary  or  other- 
wise, what  a pun  is. 

2.  Read  the  selection  carefully  and  thought- 
fully, selecting  the  puns  and  explaining  why  they 
are  puns. 

3.  Have  each  pupil  write  one  or  more  original 
puns. 


4.  What  is  a person  called  who  makes  puns? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a pun? 

6.  Select  some  puns  from  your  reader  or  else- 
where. 

7.  In  your  opinion  what  was  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Saxe  in  writing  this  poem? 

8.  What  is  a moral?  What  moral  in  this  poem? 

9.  Write  the  story  of  “The  Cold-Water  Man” 
in  your  own  language. 

10.  Be  prepared  to  define  or  give  synonyms  for 
the  words  marked  with  stars. 

11.  Make  a list  of  the  words  of  the  poem  that 
rhyme,  and  tell  whether  each  rhyme  is  perfect  or 
imperfect. 

12.  Why  are  the  second  and  fourth  verses  of 
each  stanza  indented? 

13.  Read  all  selections  from  Saxe  that  are  given 
in  your  reader. 

14;  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Saxe. 


THE  PUN. 


The  Paronomasia , or  Pun,  is  a play  on  the 
various  meanings  of  the  same  word. 

Harvey's  Grammar. 

A Pun  is  the  use  of  a word  in  an  unexpected 
sense  so  as  to  produce  a ludicrous  effect. 

Cole  grove's  Grammar. 

The  last  species  of  wit  is  what  the  French  call 
jeu  de  mots,  and  what  we  recognize  in  English  as 
the  pun,  or  a play  upon  words.  Though  regarded 
as  the  lowest  kind  of  wit,  yet  there  are  few  to  whom 
it  is  not,  at  times,  a source  of  amusement.  In 
tracing  its  history,  we  find  that  it  has  been  a fa- 
vorite entertainment  with  all  nations  in  a certain 
stage  of  their  progress  toward  refinement  of  taste 
and  manners,  and  has  afterward  gradually,  though 
invariably,  fallen  into  disrepute.  Thus,  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  graces  of  writ- 
ing, and  as  such  entered,  not  only  into  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  and  other  great  dramatists,  but 
also  into  the  sermons  and  moral  essays  of  grave 
divines. 

As  soon  as  a language  is  formed  into  a sys- 
tem, and  the  meaning  of  words  is  ascertained  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  opportunity  is  afforded  for  ex- 
pressions which,  by  the  double  meaning  of  certain 
words,  in  reality  have  an  entirely  different  mean- 
ing from  what  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  have;  and 
the  penetration  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  gratified 
by  detecting  the  true  sense  in  spite  of  its  disguise. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  the  language  becomes  ma- 
tured; the  meaning  of  its  words  is  more  strictly 
defined;  those  capable  of  a double  application,  hav- 
ing been  once  used  in  this  way,  lose  their  effect  for 
the  future,  inasmuch  as  without  novelty  they  can 
excite  no  surprise  or  pleasure  in  the  mind;  and 
thus  the  pun  falls  in  the  estimation  of  the  tasteful 
and  judicious. 

Xovelty,  as  just  remarked,  is  essential  to  the 
effect  of  a pun;  as,  indepd,  it  is  to  all  kinds  of  wit. 
Nothing  is  more  tasteless,  we  may  almost  say  dis- 
gusting, than  a joke  that  has  become  stale  through 
frequent  repetition.  Any  appearance  of  study  or 
premeditation  also  detracts  from  the  effect  of  a 
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pun;  and  hence,  what  appears  excellent  when 
thrown  out  extemporaneously  in  conversation,  may 
be  intolerable  when  put  in  print. 

Qumkenbos'  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 


^.JOHN  GODFREY  SAXE.^) 


1816—1887. 


John  Godfrey  baxe,  a distinguished  American 
humorous  poet,  was  born  in  Highgat#,  Franklin 
county,  Vermont,  June  2,  1816.  With  habits  of 
industry  and  a desire  for  learning,  he  advanced 
steadily  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  school 
work . ^ A t the  age  of  twenty-three  he  graduated 
at  Middlebury  College,  after  which  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  St 
Albans  in  1813. 

He  practiced  law  in  his  native  county  till  1850. 
From  1850  to  1856  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Burlington  Sentinel.  In  1856  he  was  State’s 
Attorney.  Three  years  later  he  was  a candidate 
tor  governor  of  Vermont.  From  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
literary  work,  although  his  first  published  book  did 
not  appear  until  1846. 

Mr.  Saxe  was  frequently  employed  as  poet  on 
commencement  and  anniversary  programs.  He  is 
one  of  our  most  humorous  poets.  In  some  res- 
pects he  resembles  Hood,  “being  remarkably  quick 
in  seeing  the  ludicrous  side  of  things,  and  very 
felicitous  in  the  use  of  puns  and  other  oddities  of 
speech.”  Some  of  his  well  known  pieces  are:  The 
Money  King,  Rhyme  of  the  Rail,  The  Cold-  Water 
Man,  and  The  Proud  Miss  McBride. 

. literary  fame  rests  on  his  poetry,  embrac- 

ing humor,  satire,  and  epigram.  A collection  of 
his  poems  appeared  in  1849.  They  rank  among 
the  most  successful  productions  of  their  kind,  and 
have  obtained  extensive  popularity,  more  ’than 
forty  editions  of  them  have  been  issued.  Durino- 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Brooklyn^ 
rfew  York,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  lit- 
erature.  He  died  March  31,  1887. 


-^NOTES  AND  QUERIES  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS.-^ 

SI!r»t„f0niril)"tion!.ofg8neral  interest  are  solicited  for  this  depart- 
”? ®"t|U  Answers  to  questions  published  from  month  to  month 

nexufsnl  6 m ®ar  y’1 2 * *  S°  88  t0  b®  hl  tirae  for  Publication  in  the 


1.  A subscriber  of  Upper  Alton,  111.,  writes:  “If 
convenient  for  you,  I would  ask  you  to  publish  the 
names  of  the  ruling  sovereigns  in  a future  issue  of  the 
School  Hews.”  Who  will' be  first  to  send  us  the 
names  for  publication? 

2.  A county  superintendent  writes:  “Can  you  tell 

me  where  to  find  iD  printed,  compact  form,  a list  of 

the  persons  holding  the  positions  of  cabinet  officers 

ministers,  and  consuls?  Are  we  not  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  fragmentary  and  perishable  newspaper 
notices  for  such  information?  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  school  journals  ought  to  keep  this  information 
before  teachers  and  pupils  in  a permanent  shape  for 
easy  reference.  I am  sure  it  would  prove  a popular 
feature  and  fill  a long  felt  want  ” 


3.  A subscriber  of  Itushville,  111.,  writes:  “As  a 

constant  reader  of  the  School  Hews,  I would  like  to 
find  out  through  the  paper  who  wrote  the  selection  of 
which  these  lines  I remember: 


Jack  in  the  pulpit  preaches  today, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree  over  the  way. 

Where  can  I get  the  selection?”  Let  some  one  an- 
swer next  month. 

4.  A teacher  asks:  “Where  can  I get  a book  that 
will  explain  the  organization  of  the  armv,  so  that  in 
the  study  of  war  history  my  pupils  will  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  corps,  regiment,  company 
colonel,  sergeant,  general,”  etc.?  Tnis  is  a good 
questmn,  and  every  teacher  should  have  such  a work. 
Y\  e hope  the  question  will  be  answered  next  month. 

5.  A subscriber  of  Palmer,  111.,  asks:  “Is  the 

making  of  bread  a physical  or  a chemical  change?” 


ME  MOB  Y GEMS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


1.  Dare  forsake  what  you  deem  wrong, 

Dare  to  do  what  you  deem  right, 
Dare  your  conscience  to  obey; 

Hor  dare  alone,  but  do  with  might. 

2.  They  never  taste  who  always  drink; 
They  always  talk  who  never  think. 

3.  Do  what  conscience  says  is  right; 

Do  what  reason  says  is  best; 

Do  with  all  your  mind  and  might; 

Do  your  duty  and  be  blest. 

4.  Be  kind  and  be  gentle 

To  those  who  are  old, 

For  dearer  is  kindness 
And  better  than  gold. 

5.  Don’t  do  right  unwillingly, 

And  stop  to  plan  and  measure. 

’Tis  working  with  the  heart  and  soul 
That  makes  our  duty  pleasure. 

6.  Trip  lightly  over  trouble, 

Trip  lightly  over  wrong; 

We  only  make  it  double 
By  dwelling  on  it  long. 

7.  Boys  of  spirit,  boys  of  will, 

Boys  of  muscle,  brain  and  power. 

Fit  to  cope  with  anything, — 

These  are  wanted  every  hour. 


READING-SECOND  READER  GRADE. 

Pupils  of  this  grade  may  begin  the  study  of  sim- 
ple synonyms.  Occasionally  have  them  copy  certain 
sentences  of  the  lesson,  using  synonyms  for  words 
selected.  The  following  is  suggestive.  Copy  the 
lesson  below,  substituting  words  or  expressions  for 
those  in  italics: 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

1 One  day  an  old  lion  was  asleep  in  his  den.  A 
little  mouse  ran  across  his  nose  and  woke  him  up. 

2.  The  lion  put  out  his  paw  and  caught  the 
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mouse.  But  the  mouse  was  so  little,  the  lion  let  it  go. 

3.  Not  long  after,  the  lion  was  caught  in  a net. 
The  net  was  made  of  strong  cords.  He  tried  to  get 
otit , but  he  could  not. 

4.  When  the  mouse  heard  him  roar , it  ran  and 
gnawed  the  net.  Then  the  lion  got  out. 

5.  “I  am  giad  I let  you  go,”  said  the  lion;  “you 
have  saved  my  life.” 

The  teacher  may  prepare  a number  of  excellent 
review  exercises  by  reading  through- the  second  reader 
some  evening  and  copying  in  a note-book  the  senten- 
ces containing  words  for  which  synonyms  can  be  giv- 
en. A few  of  these  may  be  given  each  day.  The 
following  sentences  are  suggestive.  Have  pupils  copy 
them,  substituting  words  for  those  in  italics: 

1.  That  is  a nice  hat  >ou  have. 

2.  I want  to  hay  a new  reader. 

3.  The  dog  can  pull  the  cart. 

4.  John  and  James  went  to  the  same  school. 

5.  The  chick  has  a tiny  bill. 

6.  Frank  felt  very  sorry. 

7.  He  was  a rich  man. 

8.  The  squirrel  thinks  he  is  safe  on  that  branch , 
but  I can  hit  him  with  a stone. 

9 Don’t  throw  a stone  at  the  cunning  little 
squirrel.  > 

10.  See  him  h p from  branch' to  branch. 


SPELLING.— FIFTH  YEAR. 


The  teacher  should  carefully  read  what  is  said 
about  spelling  in  the  Course  of  Study.  During  the 
month  give  special  attention  to  the  following  sug- 
gestion: “Teach  fully  words  pronounced  alike,  but 
differing  in  meaning,  often  called  homonyms.”  For 
a large  list  of  common  homonyms,  see  The  School 
News  for  December,  1891,  page  9.  The  following  ex- 
ercises are  suggestive: 


I. 


Use  the  following  words  correctly  in  sentences: 


1.  arc. 

2.  ark. 

3 ascent. 

4.  assent. 

5.  aught. 

6.  ought. 

7.  limb. 

8.  limn. 

9.  canvas. 
10.  canvass. 


11.  caret. 

12.  carrot. 

13.  cession. 

14.  session. 

15.  coarse. 

16.  course. 

17.  council. 

18.  counsel. 

19.  leaf. 

20.  lief. 

II. 


21.  lean. 

22.  lien. 

23.  rough. 

24.  ruff. 

25.  sleight. 

26.  slight. 

27.  stile. 

28.  style. 

29.  minor. 

30.  miner. 


Define  each  of  the  following  words: 


1.  auger. 

2.  augur. 

3.  isle. 

4.  aisle. 

5.  beau. 

6.  bow. 

7.  burrow. 

8.  borough. 

9.  beer. 

10.  bier. 


11.  plate. 

12.  plait. 

13.  greaves. 

14.  grieves. 

15.  cere. 

16.  sear. 

17.  seer. 

18.  raise. 

19.  rays. 

20.  raze. 

III. 


21.  wave. 

22.  waive. 

23.  hie. 

24.  high. 

25.  floe. 

26.  flow. 

27.  wreak. 

28.  reek. 

29.  creak. 

30.  creek. 


Fill  blanks  in  the  following  with  words  pro- 


nounced like  those  preceding  them: 


1.  bruise. 

2.  key. 

3.  symbol. 

4.  peak. 

5 rhyme. 

6.  need. 

7.  vice. 

8.  peer. 

9 sweet. 

10.  sign. 


brews.  11.  beach. 

12  bridle. 

13.  collar. 

14.  seed. 

15.  draft. 

16.  links. 

17.  nay. 

18.  marshal. 

19.  time. 

20.  way. 


Use  above  words  in  sentences.  Have  each  pu- 
pil make  a long  list  of  homonyms  during  the  month. 
This  line  of  work  in  teaching  spelling  is  much  neg- 
lected in  many  schools. 


WORD- ANALYSIS.— THIRD  READER  GRADE. 


As  suggested  in  the  Course  of  Study,  word  anal- 
ysis of  simple  English  derivatives  should  be  begun  in 
this  grade.  Show  pupils  how  to  select  from  their 
readers  the  derivatives  having  a common  suflix  or 
prefix,  also  how  to  select  the  words  with  which  a cer- 
tain affix  can  be  used.  The  better  series  of  readers 
have  the  new  words  at  the  head  of  the  lessons,  so  that 
by  running  over  those  lists  in  a systematic  manner, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  lesson  in  the  reader,  all  the 
words  containing  a certain  affix,  or  with  which  it  can 
be  used,  may  be  selected  in  a short  time.  Suppose 
that  words  containing  the  suffix  en  are  to  be  studied. 
Give  pupils  a few  words  to  illustrate  what  is  wanted, 
and  show  them  how  to  select  the  words  from  their 
readers.  Have  each  pupil  make  as  large  a list  as  he 
can.  Show  pupils  how  one  part  of  speech  is  changed 
to  another  by  prefixes  and  suffixes.  This  may  be 
done  by  using  the  primitive  word  in  a sentence,  then 
adding  the  affix,  and  using  the  word  formed  in  a sen- 
tence. Have  all  derivative  words  defined.  Use  both 
primitive  and  derivative  words  in  sentences  that  will 
show  that  their  meaning  is  understood. 

Some  nouns  are  changed  to  adjectives  by  annex- 
ing en , which  means  made  of. 

1.  earth.  4.  lead.  7.  wax. 

2.  flax.  5.  oak.  8.  wood. 

3.  gold.  6.  silk.  9.  wool. 

earth-f-en=  earthen,  made  of  earth. 

Some  adjectives  make  verbs  by  adding  the  su"fix 
en,  which  means  to  make.  The  following  words  were 
selected  from  a first  reader: 


1.  black. 

11.  light. 

21.  short. 

2.  bright. 

12.  loose. 

22.  straight. 

3.  broad. 

13.  moist. 

23.  stiff. 

4.  dark. 

14.  mad. 

24.  sad. 

5.  dead. 

15.  quick. 

25.  soft. 

6 deep. 

16.  rough. 

26.  short. 

7.  fast. 

17.  red. 

27.  tough. 

8.  flat. 

18.  ripe. 

28.  tight. 

9.  glad. 

19.  sharp. 

29.  white. 

10.  hard. 

20.  sweet. 

30.  wide. 

Use  each  of  above  adjectives  in  a sentence  that 
will  show  that  you  know  its  meaning.  Annex  en  to 
each  word  and  analyze,  thus: 

black-j-en=  blacken,  to  make  black. 

Use  in  sentences  the  verbs  formed  from  the  ad- 
jectives by  annexing  en. 


10  THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN. 


-HFME  AMERICAN  GITIZEN.-f" 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Dole's  “American 
Citizen,”  one  of  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Heading  Circle 
Course  for  1892-3.  These  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  most  excellent  work 
on  American  Citizenship. 


Chapter  XIII.— Cities  and  Their  Government. 

1.  Show  how  the  town  may  overgrow  into  a city. 

2.  What  is  a city  charter?  Who  grants  it? 

3.  What  resemblance  between  a city  government 
and  that  of  a state? 

4.  How  is  a city  charter  amended? 

5.  What  two  modes  of  electing  aldermen?  Show 
the  advantages  of  each  method?  Which  is  best 
for  the  district?  Which  for  the  entire  city?  Why? 
Which  is  likely  to  give  representation  to  both  politi- 
cal parties?  Why? 

6.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  in  regard 
to  making  laws?  Public  works?  Hospitals  and 
prisoners?  The  poor?  Militia? 

7.  How  does  the  total  amount  of  money  spent  by 
the  legislature  compare  with  that  expended  by  certain 
railroad  and  manufacturing  companies?  The  gov- 
ernment of  large  cities? 

8.  Is  the  city  government  concerned  mainly  with 
making  laws  or  spending  money?  How  is  it  with  the 
state  government  in  this  respect? 

9.  For  what  purpose  does  a city  government 
spend  money? 

10.  Which  is  apt  to  be  the  larger,  one’s  state  or 
city  tax?  Why? 

11.  Why  has  the  city  government  especial  need  of 
able,  discreet,  and  honest  men? 

12.  What  kind  of  men  are  generally  attracted  to  a 
city  government?  By  what  bait  are  they  drawn? 
What  is  the  consequence?  Illustrate  by  the  Tweed 
Ring. 

13.  Who  are  to  blame  when  bad  men  are  chosen  to 
public  offices?  On  what  class  of  citizens  does  the 
greater  blame  rest?  Why? 

14.  Why  are  city  charters  granted  to  places  of  less 
population  in  the  new  than  in  the  older  states?  What 
is  the  rule  in  Massachusetts? 

15.  What  supposed  injustice  to  farmers,  etc.,  is 
the  custom  of  granting  city  charters  to  villages  with- 
in towns,  intended  to  correct?  Show  that  the  injus- 
tice is  more  fancied  than  real. 

Chapter  XIV. — The  Machinery  of  Government. 

1.  What  is  the^first  step  in  public  business? 

2.  What  is  legislation? 

3.  WThat  is  meant  by  the  “executive  branch  of  the 
government”? 

4.  In  the  simplest  matters  are  the  legislative 
and  excutive  branches  ever  united  in  the  same  person? 

5.  What  is  said  of  government  by  committees? 
Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government  in  Switzerland? 

6.  What  is  said  about  individual  responsibility 
of  an  executive  officer? 

7.  In  the  army  why  have  but  one  commander- 

in-chief?  «, 

8.  Why  have  but  one  captain  for  a ship?  # 

9.  Why  have  but  one  President  of  the  govern- 
ment? 

10.  Why  have  but  one  Governor  of  the  state? 

11.  Why  have  but  one  Mayor  of  a city? 

12.  To  whom  should  the  executive  be  responsible? 


13.  Should  the  executive  be  elected  for  a long  or  a 
short  term?  Why?  Illustrate  by  the  president  of 
the  l biited  States. 

14.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  “veto  power”? 
Explain  its  exercise. 

15.  What  is  meant  by  passing  a law  “over  the  veto”? 
What  proportion  of  votes  is  necessary,  to  do  this? 

16.  What  provision  in  some  constitutions  for  veto- 
ing single  items  in  a bill?  Show  the  advantages  of 
this  provision. 

17.  In  what  respects  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States  resemble  a king?  In  what  respects  is 
he  unlike  a king? 

18.  What  protection  have  the  people  against  a 
president  who  violates  the  laws? 

19.  Of  what  were  the  founders  of  our  government, 
afraid?  What  are  the  consequences? 

20.  W’hat  limitations  upon  the  governors  of  the 
states? 

21.  In  what  do  the  greatest  duties  of  the  governor 
consist? 

22.  What  is  said  of  the  reduction  of  the  power  of 
the  executive? 

23.  How  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  com- 
pared with  a “club  of  boys”? 

24.  What  is  the  object  of  providing  the  president 
of  the  United  States  with  a “cabinet”? 

25.  Who  compose  the  president’s  cabinet?  Give 
the  duties  of  each  member. 

26.  How  long  do  members  of  the  president’s  cabinet 
hold  office?  Have  they  any  authority  over  the 
president? 

27.  For  what  is  each  member  of  the  cabinet  re- 
sponsible? How  is  this  responsibility  limited? 

28.  What  points  of  difference  between  the  English 
ministry  and  the  presidents  cabinet? 

29.  What  relation  between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  ministry? 

30.  Which  has  the  greater  authority  with  the 
prime  minister,  the  sovereign  or  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? How  is  it  in  Germany? 

31.  Has  the  governor  of  any  of  the  states  a cabi- 
net? Does  he  appoint  them?  Can  he  act  independ- 
ently of  them?  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  such  a 
custom? 

Chapter  XV. — The  Judicial  Branch  of  the 
Government. 

1.  What  is  the  function  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government?  Of  the  executive  branch? 

2.  Show  the  need  and  the  functions  of  the  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  government.  - To  what  does  it 
correspond  on  the  playground? 

3.  What  is  the  highest  United  States  court? 
How  many  judges  compose  it?  For  how  long  a term 
are  they  appointed?  What  class  of  cases  comes  be- 
fore it? 

4.  AVhere  does  the  Supreme  Court  hold  its  ses- 
sions? 

5.  What  is  the  next  federal  court  below  the  Su- 
preme Court?  How  many  of  these  are  there? 

6.  How  is  the  United  States  divided  with  refer- 
ence to  these  courts? 

7.  Give  the  reason  for  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  number  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  and 
the  number  of  Circuit  Court  judges. 

8.  What  courts  come  next  below  the  Circuit 
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Courts'?  How  many  of  these?  What  officers  do  they 
have? 

9.  How  are  territorial  courts  supported? 

10.  How  is  the  District  of  Columbia  governed? 

11.  What  class  of  cases  come  before  the  Court  of 
Claims? 

12.  Do  the  federal  courts  render  state  courts  un- 
necessary? 

13.  What  are  the  duties  of  magistrates?  Of  police 
courts?  Of  supreme  courts? 

14.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  system  of  elect- 
ing judges? 

15.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  system  of  ap- 
pointing judges? 

16.  Contrast  the  two  systems  and  show  the  ten- 
dency of  each? 

17.  Why  are  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointed instead  of  elected?  Why  is  the  term  for  life? 

18.  Who  is  held  responsible  for  the  character  of  the 
judges? 

19.  What  way  is  provided  for  getting  rid  of  a cor- 
rupt judge? 

20.  To  wffiom  is  the  judge  responsible,  and 
through  whom? 

21.  Were  the  three  functions  of  government  ever 
united  in  one  person?  When? 

22.  Show  how  completely  each  department  of  our 
government  is  distinct  from  the  others. 

23.  Upon  what  do  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  a 
free  country  rest? 

24.  Give  an  account  of  the  “machinery”  and  work- 
ings of  courts  under  the  following  heads: -(a) 
Attorney,  f b)  Probate  courts,  (c)  Sheriffs  and  con- 
stables. (d)  Clerks  and  registers. 

25.  Where  and  for  what  are  police  needed?  By 
whom  are  they  paid?  At  whose  command  are  they? 

26.  Discuss  “trial  by  jury”  under  the  following 
heads:— (a)  Origin,  (b)  Number  of  jury,  (c)  Agree- 
ment for  verdict,  (d)  Who  are  entitled  to  it.  (e) 
Bight  of  challenge  by  accused,  (t)  Right  of  challenge 
by  court,  (g)  Effect  of  the  exercise  of  this  right,  (h) 
What  is  thought  of  it? 

^ 27.  Object  of  a grand  jury?  How  many  compose 

28.  Who  are  liable  to  jury  duty?  To  what  is  it 
likened? 

29.  How  does  trial  by  jury  sometimes  delay  jus- 
tice? 

30.  What  is  said  of  leaving  disputes  to  a referee. 

31.  Give  the  duties  of  the  judge  when  presiding 
at  a jury  trial.  Who  decides  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  accused?  How  is  it  in  the  Supreme 
Court  on  questions  of  law? 

32.  On  what  different  occasions  are  oaths  required? 

33.  Give  the  argument  for  and  against  oaths. 

34.  What  provision  has  the  law  made  for  those 
who  have  religious  scruples  against  taking  oaths? 

35.  Give  the  origin  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
What  evil  was  it  intended  to  correct? 

36.  Meaning  of  “bail”?  In  what  cases  is  it  allow 
ed?  What  purposes  does  it  serve? 

37.  When  may  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  the  right  of  bail  be  suspended?  Give 
reasons  for  this  exception. 

38.  Meaning  of  the  “common  law”?  Its  origin? 
How  can  it  be  corrected? 


39.  Meaning  of  “statute  laws”? 

40.  Show  in  what  respects  the  laws  may  fail  of 
j ustice. 

41.  Why  are  men  discouraged  from  resorting  to 
courts? 

42.  What  is  tyranny?  Give  an  illustration. 

43.  What  is  the  purpose  of  laws?  Upon  what 
does  their  proper  use  depend?  When  do  they  fail  to 
be  useful? 

44.  What  is  the  provision  of  our  laws  regarding 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press?  To  what  limit 
can  one  go  in  these  particulars? 

45.  Why  could  not  Russia  extend  the  same  liberty 
of  discussion?  Why  is  it  thought  best  in  this  country 
to  allow  men  to  express  their  minds  freely? 

Chapter  XVI. — The  Treasury  and  Taxes. 

1.  W'hat  amount  of  money  is  required  for  the 
expenses  of  town,  county,  state,  and  national  govern- 
ments? 

2.  How  much  does  it  average  for  each  person? 

3.  What  is  the  average  for  each  person  in  large 
cities? 

4.  How  do  the  people  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
large  expenditure? 

5.  What  otlicers  are  required  for  the  collection  of 
taxes? 

6.  For  what  must  each  town  raise  money?  How 
is  its  share  determined? 

7.  Upon  what  does  the  share  of  each  person  de- 
pend? 

8.  Give  the  duty  of  county  treasurers.  Of  coun- 
ty commissioners.  Of  state  treasurer.  Of  state  as- 
sessor. 

9.  Meaning  of  a “direct  tax”?  Upon  what  is  it 
levied? 

10.  What  is  an  income  tax?  Why  can  it  not  be 
used  successfully? 

11.  Show  how  the  same  property  may  be  taxed 
twice.  Is  this  fair? 

12.  Meaning  of  “personal  property”? 

13.  Why  are  taxes  on  personal  property  hard  to 
collect?  To  what  do  they  tempt  tax- payers? 

14.  What  peculiarity  in  regard  to  ownership  of 
land  in  India?  In  Russia? 

15.  What  was  probably  the  most  ancient  form  of 
possession  of  land? 

16.  Show  how  a single  land  tax  would  work  in- 
justice in  this  country. 

17.  What  change  in  our  theory  of  government 
would  it  involve? 

18.  What  effect  upon  land  owners,  should  the 
government  take  ail  the  rest? 

19.  Show  the  importance  of  good  judgment  and 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  assessors. 

20.  What  is  a “poll  tax”?  What  two  views  in 
regard  to  it? 

21.  Give  the  theory  of  the  “license  tax”.  Is  the 
principle  the  same  when  applied  to  a peddler  and  a 
street  railway  company?  Show  by  illustrations  how 
such  taxes  come  from  the  people  at  last. 

22.  Give  the  theory  of  license  as  applied  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Who  ultimately  pay  this 

tclX? 

23.  Do  the  people  endorse  as  right  any  business 
they  authorize?  Who,  then,  are  responsible  for  the 
evils  of  licensed  liquor  traffic? 
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24.  Meaning  of  “indirect  taxes”? 

25.  Has  the  United  States  government  the  right 
to  levy  a direct  tax?  Has  it  ever  done  so?  When 
e d on  what? 

26.  How  in  ordinary  times  does  the  nation  raise 
its  revenues?  What  are  they  called?  Who  ultimate- 
ly pays  them?  Show  that  this  is  so. 

27.  Meaning  of  “internal  revenue”?  Who  ulti- 
mately pays  this  tax? 

28.  What  other  source  of  revenue  has  the  nation- 
al government. 

29.  What  source  of  revenue  has  the  government 
in  Germany?  From  whom  does  this  revenue  ultimate- 
ly come? 

30.  How  are  the  postal  service  and  similar  expen- 
ses paid? 

31.  For  what  should  all  expense  of  government 

go? 

32.  From  whom  comes  the  support  of  all  the  em- 
j loyers  of  government?  Should  the  people  be  poorer 
or  richer  for  this  expenditure? 

33.  What  property  should  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion? Why? 

34.  Compare  the  promises  of  a nation  with  those 
of.  an  individual. 

35.  What  reason  exists  why  a new  generation 
should  pay  the  debts  of  preceding  generations?  Does 
the  same  principle  apply  to  individuals? 

36.  Show  the  wisdom  of  a state’s  keeping  its  cred- 
it good. 
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Conducted  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Brinckley,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  Natural  Sciences 

Austin  College. 

RESPIRATION. 

The  Diaphragm. — This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  muscular  membrane  which  divides  the  ventral 
cavity  into  two  parts,  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  If  is 
made  of  two  muscles  (diaphragma  major  and  dia- 
phragma  minor).  The  first  originates  by  fleshy  slips 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum  (ensiform  ap- 
pendage) and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  last  six  ribs.  Converging  by  all  its  fibers  to  a 
broad  central  tendon,  it  is  inserted  into  a tendon 
which  is  notched  in  shape  at  the  vertebral  column 
and.  pointed  near  the  sternum  ( the  eordiform  tendon.) 
There  is  an  opening  {foramen  quadratum)  near  the 
spine,  through  which  the  vena  cava  ascends.  The 
second  originates  by  four  pairs  of  fleshy  and  tendin- 
ous slips,  of  which  the  longest  arises  from  the  third 
and  fourth  lumbar  vertebne;  the  second  from  the  lig- 
ament between  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrae; 
the  third  pair  from  the  sides  of  the  second,  and  the 
fourth  pair  from  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  same  vertebra.  It  passes  by  muscular  bands  up- 
ward, in  two  columns,  one  on  each  side,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  back  and  notch  of  the  eordiform  ten- 
don. In  this  muscle  there  are  two  openings.  One 
(cesophageum)  through  which  passes  the  oesophagus 
and  pneumogastric  nerve;  through  the  other  (hiatus 
aorticus)  the  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  and  the  greater 
splanchnic  nerve. 

RESPIRATION  OR  BREATHING 
Consists  of  two  acts,  inspiration  and  expiration.  The 


former  is  an  active  effort  even  in  ordinary  breathing, 
while  the  latter  is  a passive  one.  They  both,  however, 
become  active  efforts  in  forced  respiration.  When  we 
notice  the  movements  of  the  chest  during  normal 
breathing,  it  is  seen  that  during  inspiration  the 
chest  becomes  enlarged  in  its  diameter  from  before 
backward,  the  sternum  being  thrown  forward  and 
upward.  The  lateral  width  of  the  chest  is  also  in- 
creased. 

In  the  female  human  subject,  the  movement  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest  is  very  conspicuous,  the 
breast  rising  and  falling  at  every  respiration;  in  the 
male,  however,  the  movements  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest. 

In  labored  respiration  all  parts  of  the  chest  are 
alternately  expanded  and  contracted,  the  breast  rising 
and  falling  as  well  in  the  male  as  in  the  female. 

Inspiration—  There  are  two  chief  means  by 
which  the  chest  is  enlarged  in  normal  inspiration — 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  elevation  of-  the 
ribs.  The  former  causes  that  movement  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  seen  in  male  breathing, 
and  called  diaphragmatic;  the  latter  causes  the  move- 
ment of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  seen  in  female 
respiration,  and  hence  is  called  costal.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  even  in  the  respiration  of  the  female 
the  diaphragm  takes  an  important  part,  while  in  the 
male  the  diaphragm  is  the  chief  respiratory  agent. 
The  descent  of  the  diaphragm  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibers.  When  at  rest 
it  presents  a convex  surface  to  the  thorax;  when  con- 
tracted it  becomes  much  flatter,  and  in  consequence 
the  level  of  the  chest  is  lowered.  In  descending,  the 
diaphragm  presses  on  the  abdominal  vicera,  and  so 
causes  a projection  of  the  flaccid  abdominal  walls. 
The  elevation  of  the  ribs,  however,  is  a more  complex 
movement.  Since  all  the  ribs  have  a downward  slant- 
ing direction,  they  must  all  tend,  when  raised  toward 
the  horizontal  position,  to  thrust  the  sternum  forward, 
some  more  than  others,  according  to  their  slope  and 
length.  The  elasticity  of  the  sternum  and  costal  car- 
tilages, assisted  by  the  articulation  of  the  sternum  to 
the  clavicle  above,  permits  the  front  surface  of  the 
chest  to  be  thus  thrust  forward  as  well  as  upward 
when  the  ribs  are  raised.  By  this  the  diameter  from 
before  backward  is  enlarged.  The  elevation  of  the 
ribs  increases  not  only  the  diameter  from  before  back- 
ward, but  also  from  side  to  side. 

The  ribs  are  raised  by  the  contraction  of  certain 
muscles.  Of  these  the  external  intercostal  are  per- 
haps the  most  important,  being  assisted  by  the  sca- 
leni.  Hext  in  importance  are  the  levatores  costorum. 
Some  deny,  however,  that  either  set  of  intercostals 
takes  any  important  part  in  raising  the  ribs.  They 
think  the  only  use  of  their  contraction  is  to  render 
the  intercostal  space  firm  and  the  whole  thoracic  cage 
rigid,  so  that  the  thorax  is  moved  as  a whole  by  the 
other  muscles  mentioned. 

LABORED  INSPIRATION. 

When  respiration  becomes  labored,  other  muscles 
are  brought  into  action;  the  number  of  the  muscles 
concerned  and  the  degree  of  their  contraction  vary- 
ing with  the  demands  of  respiration.  Among  the 
more  important  may  be  mentioned  the  serratus  posti- 
cus superior , elevating  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  ribs. 
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In  forced  respiration,  a function  of  the  lower 
false  ribs,  not  very  noticeable  in  easy  breathing,  comes 
into  play.  They  are  depressed,  retracted,  and  fixed, 
thereby  giving  increased  support  to  the  diaphragm 
and  directing  the  whole  energy  of  that  muscle  to  the 
vertical  enlargement  of  the  chest.  The  serratus  pos- 
ticus inferior , by  depressing  and  fixing  the  last  four 
ribs,  acts  as  an  aid  in  respiration.  When,  however, 
the  need  for  greater  inspiratory  effort  becomes  urgent , 
all  the  muscles  which  can , from  any  fixed  point  act  in 
en,larginy  of  the  chest,  come  into  play.  In  this  way 
act  the  serratus  magnus  on  the  first  eight  or  nine  ribs; 
the  pectoralis  minor,  parts  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  ribs;  the  pectoralis  major,  from  the  second  to  the 
sixth;  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  last  three  ribs;  all  of 
these  serve  to  elevate  the  ribs,  and  thus  enlarge  the 
chest.  Every  muscle  which,  by  its  contraction,  can 
either  elevate  the  ribs  or  contribute  to  the  fixed  sup- 
port of  muscles  which  do  elevate  the  ribs,  may,  in 
great  efforts,  be  brought  into  play. 

Expiration. — In  normal,  easy  breathing,  expira- 
tion is  in  the  main  a simple  effect  of  elastic  reaction. 
By  the  effort  of  inspiration  the  elastic  tissue  of  the 
lungs  is  put  on  a stretch.  Being  thus  on  a tension, 
as  soon  as  the  muscles  of  inspiration  begin  to  relax 
the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  comes  into  play  and  drives 
out  a portion  of  the  air  contained  in  them.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  cause  them 
to  return  to  their  former  position,  thus  depressing  the 
ribs  and  lessening  the  dimensions  of  the  chest.  When 
the  diaphragm  descends,  by  pushing  down  the  ab- 
dominal vicera  it  puts  the  abdominal  walls  on  the 
stretch,  and  hence  when  the  diaphragm  begins  to  re- 
lax after  an  inspiration,  the  abdominal  walls  return 
to  their  place  and  by  pressing  upon  the  abdominal 
vicera  push  the  diaphragm  up  again  into  its  position  of 
rest.  While  expiration  during  easy  breathing  is  prin- 
cipally an  elastic  reaction,  there  is  probably  some, 
though  in  most  cases  a very  slight,  muscular  action  to 
bring  the  chest  more  rapidly  to  its  former  condition. 
This  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  effected  by  the  inter- 
nal intercostal  acting  as  depressors  of  the  ribs.  The 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  probably  assist 
in  the  return  of  the  abdominal  wall,  also  the  triangu- 
laris sterni,  by  pulling  down  the  costal  cartilages. 

Labored  Expiration. — In  this  act  the  abdominal 
muscles  become  important  expiratory  agents.  By 
pressing  on  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  they  thrust 
them,  and  therefore  the  diaphragm  also,  up  toward 
the  chest,  the  vertical  diameter  of  which  is  thereby 
lessened,  while  by  pulling  down  the  sternum  and  mid- 
dle and  lower  ribs  they  lessen  also  the  cavity  of  the 
chest.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  principal  expiratory 
muscles.  They  are  probably  assisted  by  the  serratus 
posticus  inferior  and  portions  of  the  sacro-lumbalis. 
When  expiration  becomes  more  and  more  labored, 
every  muscle  in  the  body  which  can  by  contraction 
either  depress  the  ribs  or  press  upon  the  abdominal 
vicera  or  afford  fixed  support  to  muscles  having  this 
function,  is  called  into  play. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

1.  Dissect  out  and  identify  the  muscles  mention- 
ed above. 

2.  Carefully  determine  the  structure  and  rela- 
tions of  the  diaphragm. 

3.  Dissect  out  the  serratus  magnus  and  determine 


its  action  as  an  inspiratory  muscle.  Do  the  same  for 
the  pectoralis  major  and  minor. 

4.  To  show  how  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  aids  in 
expiration,  make  a piece  of  apparatus  as  follows:  Into 
the  lid  of  the  ordinary  self  sealer  glass  fruit-jar  have 
soldered  two  tin  tubes  about  one- quarter  inch  in  diam- 
eter; one  in  the  center  and  the  other  near  the  edge. 
The  one  near  the  edge  to  project  upward  from  the  top 
two  inches;  the  one  in  the  center  to  project  below  the 
surface  of  the  top  two  inches  and  above  one  and  a 
half  inches;  to  the  one  in  the  center,  tie  a rubber  bal- 
loon so  that  it  can  be  inflated  by  blowing  in  the  tube 
above.  To  the  outer  one  connect  a rubber  tube  of 
sufficient  length  and  size  as  to  connect  it  with  an  air- 
pump.  Now  exhaust  the  air  from  the  jar  and  notice 
any  change  that  may  take  place  in  the  balloon.  Give 
reason-  for  the  change.  Admit  the  air  to  the  jar. 
Explain  what  takes  place.  In  what  way  does  this 
resemble  the  way  we  breathe? 

QUERIES. 

1.  Why  is  it  that  as  soon  as  the  air  is  admitted  to 
the  plural  cavity  the  lungs  collapse?' 

2.  What  difference  would  be  made  in  our  mode 
of  breathing  if  the  lungs  were  not  elastic? 

3.  By  what  force  are  the  lungs  stretched?  What 
principle  of  physics  is  involved?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

4.  Why  does  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  keep  up 
with  that  of  the  chest  wall?  Is  there  a vacuum  or 
partial  vacuum  produced,  as  in  the  jar-apparatus? 
Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

5.  What  muscles  should  be  brought  into  action 
to  produce  artificial  respiration?  Determine  by  care- 
ful examination  of  the  muscles  of  a cat. 


SPELLING— INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 


Have  pupils  make  a list  of  words  giving  the 
names  of  occupations.  The  following  list  is  sugges- 
tive but  not  complete: 


1.  actor.  26.  engineer. 

2.  artist.  27.  farmer. 

3.  auctioneer.  28.  gardener. 

4.  author.  29.  gauger. 

•5.  baker.  30.  glazier. 

6.  banker.  31.  goldsmith. 

7.  barber.  32.  grocer. 

8.  blacksmith.  33.  hatter. 

9.  book-keeper.  34.  historian. 

10.  brakeman.  35.  inventor. 

11.  broker.  36.  jeweler. 

12.  butcher.  37.  joiner. 

13.  carpenter.  38.  lawyer. 

14.  cgshier.  39.  locksmith. 

15.  coachman.  40.  mason. 

16.  cobbler.  41.  merchant. 

17.  collier.  42.  miller. 

18.  compositor.  43.  millwright. 

16.  conductor.  44.  miner. 

20.  cooper.  45.  musician. 

21.  dairyman.  46.  novelist. 

22.  doctor.  47.  nurse. 

23.  driver.  48.  painter. 

24.  drover.  49.  peddler. 

25.  editor.  50.  physician. 

Have  pupils  spell  and  define  above  terms,  and 
add  others  to  the  list. 


51.  pilot. 

52.  plasterer. 

53.  plumber. 

54.  preacher. 

55.  printer. 

56.  proof-reader. 

57.  publisher. 

58.  reporter. 

59.  saddler. 

60.  sailor. 

61.  seamstress. 

62.  shepherd. 

63.  shipwright. 

64.  soldier. 

65.  stationer. 

66.  steward. 

67.  surgeon. 

68.  tanner. 

69.  teacher. 

70.  teller. 

71.  undertaker. 

72.  underwriter. 

73.  writer. 

74.  wheelwright. 

75.  waiter. 
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JANUARY,  OR  FIFTH  MONTH’S  WORK. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PENMANSHIP. 


Tf1C\f°rmS f h°Uld  be„tau§bt  flrst>  lower  case  or  capitals?  is  a question  that  is  answered  differently  hv 
• In  7iew  of  the  fact  that  caPitals  afford  the  better  movement  drill,  they  should  be  taken 
ap  wV  f°  the-n  1Si  when  movement  requires  most  attention— were  it  not  for  the  other  fact  that  the  lower 
se  letters  are  simpler,  and  are  less  likely  to  lead  to  discouragement.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  alternate  their 
practice,  and  we  believe  that  by  so  doing  greater  interest  can  be  maintained  in  the  work. 

mio-ht  ^C^le  s™al}}ltters constitute  the  main  body  of  our  writing,  and  since  constant  practice  on  capitals 
might,  on  account  of  their  difficulty,  prove  somewhat  discouraging  as  much  as  one  half  nf  the  Hmo  fV,'- 

Therhe°a  e 1 MtCTS  “d  s““‘> 

fo  litei  f ’vf  a °fber  subJects  m the  common  school  curriculum  in  which  one  may  gain  proficiency  for 

**  ««* this  »***  i>res“ts  whi^ 

tha‘  St“te  °f  H“Ce  we  feel  ‘‘  weiUo^fnishTou’  ,_o‘  en ' w yZ 

nation  and  increase  your  courage  for  a brave  attack  aetermi- 

tles-  may  b«  compared-to  war;  the  number  of  exercises,  to  the  number  of  bat- 

tles, attention  to  the  fo-im  of  the  exercise  and  to  the  difficulties  it  presents,  to  the  plan  for  the  attack-  vio-nr 

the  trieZprovVrnanr?nem;t0  AWlffv ^ thu  gratification  0VCT  havinS  mastered  an  exercise  to 
e ^rm™Pn  over  an  enemy.  Ability  to  determine  just  what  are  the  difficulties  to  be  mastered  and  hnJ  tn 

ZSttZSZSftXF mmtary tacte;  and’ anal,y’ su“ess  in eit,“r 

arm  ^n^111  m “akm&  ovals  is  a prerequisite  to  success  with  the  capitals.  The  constant  revolving  of  the  arm 

grindS“M  hut  this  constant  repetition  is  thLn^/wa.rt” 

Every  peison  desiiing  a practical  hand-writing  should  take  up  business  capitals  and  practice  on  them 

“ ““  ^ ^ at  a sate  »P,  speed  eo^TaV  5S£ 


, ^ere-  We  bav?.  a set  °f  capitals  simple  in  style  and  consequently  more  easily  mastered  than  an  ornate 
y . Business  writing  and  ornamental  writing  are  as  different  as  prose  and  poetry  They  should  not  lie 

Each  oafn?hefcfhf°113;  5 ,mdflr*ke  the  latter  "ntil  a fair  d^  Jf  skill  baS  in  Sfmer.  * 
a correlhaffit  of  makX the wtT  receive  special  attention  and  an  amount  of  practice  sufficient  to  confirm 

tiie  work  must  he  Zn  e m 1 1 l T ag!  page  must  be  tilIed  witb  repetitions  of  the  same  form,  and 

♦«eaWfn-  i d ne  n a carefu1’  pams- taking  way,  else  no  improvement  will  result.  If  it  were  necessary 

to  do  this  with  slow  movement,  the  task  would  be  almost  too  arduous;  but  only  rapid  execution  is  allowable! 


StSaS.akeS  SUCCeSS  possible’  and  in  e^ery  case,  we  believe,  where  the  essential  points  are  observed,  absolutely 
Here  we  have  the  direct  oval  group  of  capitals,  except  capitals  O and  A,  which  are  usually  made  with 
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a 'direct  oval  movement.  Some  letters  may  be  advantageously  practiced  by  joining  them  in  an  exercise,  while 
others,  which  £o  not  combine  so  readily,  can  be  learned  best  by  simply  repeating  the  disconnected  letters. 


In  this,  the  reversed  oval  group  of  capitals,  an  important  idea  of  penmanship  is  suggested;  it  was  men- 
tioned in  the  December  issue.  “Group  letters  for  practice  according  to  some  common  characteristic.”  When 
this  is  done,  the  common  element  is  more  readily  recognized.  And  it  is  the  common  element  which  should 
receiv e the  laigest  share  of  attention.  Of  the  group  before  us,  for  instance,  if  the  reversed  oval  stem  be  mas- 
tered, granted  that  it  constitutes  one- half  of  each  of  the  twelve  letters  given — in  some  cases  more  in  some 
less,— there  has  been  mastered  what  is  equal  in  importance  to  six  letters. 


Introduce  about  two  capitals  each  week,  and  review  small  letters  about  half  of  the  time. 


One  may  be  able  to  form  a given  letter  well  when  it  alone  is  repeated,  yet  not  be  able  to  make  it  so 
well  when  other  letters  are  alternated  with  it.  A practice  of  this  kind  is  beneficial.  It  is  well  frequently  to 
revert  to  and  write  the  entire  alphabet.  After  you  get  on  the  right  track,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  to 
write  is  to  write.  17 

One  common  fault  among  students  is  the  failure  to  practice  an  exercise  long  enough  to  gain  an  interest 
m it.  JNo  matter  how  tedious  an  exercise  seems  at  first,  as  you  become  skilled  in  its  execution  the  drudgery 
wears  off.  ° J 

Note.— For  work  in  analysis  this  month,  study  the  capital  letters  of  the  1st,  2d,  4th,  and  5th  groups 
outlined  in  the  Manual  and  Guide.  & e ’ 
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A THOUGHT  ANALYSIS  OF  POE'S  RAVEN. 


By  S.  F.  Fiester. 


caller,  and  not  wishing  to  be  disturbed,  thinks  the  visi- 
tor will  retire  after  being  treated  with  silent  indiffer- 
ence. 


A certain  schoolmaster  who  had  attained  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  once  said  in  my  hearing  that  the 
man  who  would  attempt  to  analyze  Poe’s  Raven  was 
a bigger  fool  than  the  man  who  wrote  it.  I am  con- 
tent to  be  styled  that  fool.  I wish  to  preface  the 
analysis  by  a few  remarks  concerning  the  author’s  his- 
tory. Edgar  A-  Poe  was  born  in  Boston  Jan.  19. 
1809,  and  died  in  Baltimore  Oct.  7,  1849.  He  was 
therefore  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  Raven  was  first  published  in  1845,  when  Poe 
was  in  his  37th  year.  His  wife  died  in  1847,  two 
years  after  its  publication,  hence  any  analysis  claim- 
ing that  “Lenore”  represents  Poe’s  lost  wife  is  con- 
trary to  existing  facts.  “It  is  well  known”  says  one 
of  his  biographers,  “that  towards  the  close  of  his  mel- 
ancholy career,  sorrow  and  pecuniary  embarrassment 
drove  him  to  the  use  of  stimulants  of  which  he,  him- 
self, says,  “I  have  absolutely  no  pleasure  in  the  drink 
in  which  I so  madly  indulge.  It  has  been  in  the  des- 
perate attempt  to  escape  from  torturing  memories  of 
wrong  and  injustice  and  from  a sense  of  loneliness 
and  from  a sense  of  impending  doom,  and  not  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  that  I have  periled  my  reputation 
my  reason  and  my  life.” 

The  story  of  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde  appears  to 
have  been  realized  in  this  unfortunate  man.  He 
seems  to  have  been  controlled  by  two  personages,  one 
a demon  and  the  other  an  angel  of  light.  A single 
glass  of  wine  was  sufficient  to  give  the  demon  the 
complete  control  of  his  will  and  to  make  him  a fit 
subject  for  the  miracle  working  power  of  a Saviour 
in  casting  out  devils.  The  bronze  and  marble  tablets 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Art  bears  this  inscription:  “He  was  great  in  his 

genuis,  unhappy  in  his  life,  wretched  in  his  death 
but  in  fame  immortal.”  Some  one  has  compared  his 
life  to  that  of  a vessel,  far  out  at  sea,  he,  alone  on  the 
deck,  in  a dark  tempestuous  night,  illumined  only  by 
the  vivid  flashings  of  the  lightning,  which  rendered  the 
intervening  darkness  the  more  horrible.  It  seems 
that  this  strange  son  of  genius  was  of  so  highly  a 
wrought  nervous  temperament  that  his  vivid  imagi- 
nations peopled  the  space  with  angels  or  demons  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
in  The  Raven  Poe  has  left  us  a picture  of  his  own 
wasted  and  ruined  life,  the  bust  of  Pallas,  represent- 
ing his  own  intellect,  the  maiden  Lenore,  his  ideal 
purity  of  character,  and  the  raven,  the  blackness  of 
his  combined  remorse  and  despair.  The  tone  of  the 
selection  is  unhealthy  and  the  “midnight  dreary”  is 
but  a fitting  representation  of  the  condition  of  a 
mind  “weak  and  weary”  from  the  drunken  carousal 
of  an  evening’s  debauch.  The  “quaint  and  curious 
volume  of  forgotten  lore”  represents  his  mind  now 
slowly  emerging  from  temporary  insensibility,  while 
the  “tapping,  as  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping 
at  his  chamber  door  is  that  silent  monitor,  conscience 
upbraiding  him  for  his  evil  deeds.  Such  mental 
drowsiness  still  hangs  over  him  that  the  pangs  of  re- 
morse, represented  by  the  “Raven,’.’  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently realized  to  admit  of  its  entrance  into  his 
chamber,--  the  abode  of  the  mind, — so  it  stands  with- 
out-rapping. Poe,  presuming  it  is  some  ordinary 


In  the  second  stanza,  his  “bleak  December”  re- 
fers to  the  darkest  and  saddest  hours  of  his  life 
while  the  “dying  embers”  are  ghosts  of  the  recollection 
rising  up  vividly  before  him.  He  eagerly  wishes  the 
morrow— the  new  year— when  with  new  purposes  and 
higher  resolves  he  may  lead  a purer  and  better  life, 
but  in  the  meantime  he  studies  heathen  mythologv’ 
represented  by  the  “books”  to  find  therein  “surcease 
of  sorrow- sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Lenore”— his  ideal 
purity  of  character— which  he  puts  under  the  simili- 
tude of  “a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  nameless  here  for 
evermore”— nameless  because  he  feels  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  retrieve  the  past. 

In  the  third  stanza  the  “silken,  sad,  uncertain 
rustling  of  each  purple  curtain”  represents  the  irregu- 
lar pulsation  of  the  heart  beats  peculiar  to  his  condi- 
tion and  the  realization  of  this  filled  him  with  “fan- 
tastic” or  imaginary  “terrors,”  so  that  now  “to  still 
the  beating”  of  his  heart  he  kept  “repeating,  ’Tis 
some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door, 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber 
door.”  Notice  it  was  a late  visitor,  one  who  comes 
to  look  backward  over  the  past  and  reviews  it  wifh 
much  familiarity,  as  is  shown  by  his  coming  at  an 
unseasonable  hour. 

In  the  fourth  stanza,  his  soul  grows  stronger  and 
he  no  longer  hesitates.  His  conscience  awakens  to  a 
more  vivid  realization  of  his  state  and  he  falls  to 
making  apologies  and  excuses  saying,  “But  the  fact 
is  I was  napping”  etc. 

After  making  the  apology  and  before  he  knows 
who  his  visitor  is,  he  opens  wide  the  door  and  looks 
not  into  the  dreary  midnight  of  the  outer  world,  but 
into  the  secret  chamber  of  his  inner  life,  and  sees 
nothing  but  darkness — no  redeeming  feature  there. 

In  the  next  stanza  he  is  represented  as  standing 
and  gazing  into  the  depths  with  fear  and  wonderment, 
which  fill  him  with  such  doubts  of  the  reality  that  he 
falls  to  “dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  'dared  to 
dream  before.”  In  the  darkness  he  fears  his  own 
voice  and  whispers  the  word,  “Lenore.”  In  this  way 
and  by  this  name  he  vainly  calls  for  some  token  of 
his  ideal  purity  of  life  to  present  itself,  but  only  the 
echo  greets  him,  the  reality  having  passed  into  obliv- 
ion. 

In  the  sixth  stanza,  realizing  more  nearlv  his  ut- 
ter hopelessness  and  “all  his  soul  within  him  burning,” 
he  turns  back  into  the  chamber,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  leave,  only  to  hear  the  “tapping  some- 
thing louder  than  before.”  Now  it  is  surely  some- 
thing at  his  window  lattice,  which  lattice  represents 
another  way  of  gaining  an  entrance— the  thief  or  rob- 
ber’s way— yet,  while  he  uses  the  word  “surelv”  he 
consoles  himself  by  saying,  “’Tis  the  wind  and”noth- 
ing  more.  ” 

But  now,  being  fully  prepared  to  receive  it,  he 
opens  the  shutter  when  the  bird,  “with  many  a 
flirt  and  flutter,”  enters.  The  stately  raven,  repres- 
enting remorse,  did  not  wait  to  be  invited  and  though 
it  came  from  the  “saintly  days  of  yore”  it  made  no 
obeisance,  neither  did  it  falter  or  hesitate  but  “with 
mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above”  his  “chamber 
door,  Perched  upon  a bust  of  Pallas  just  above”  his 
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“chamber  door.”  Notice  that  Pallas,  one  of  the 
names  of  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  who  was 
not  born  like  others,  but  was  without  natural  parent- 
age, is  appropriately  used  for  his  own  intelligence 
and  that  the  chamber  door,  just  above  which  the  bird, 
Remorse,  sat,  fitly  represents  the  avenue  through 
which  the  mental  conceptions  come. 

In  the  eighth  stanza  the  bird  bv  its  “grave  and 
stern  decorum”  beguiles  him  into  smiling  but  it  is  the 
sad  smile  we  notice  when  people  try  to  laugh  off  a deep 
and  honest  conviction.  “Though  thy  crest  be  shorn 
and  shaven,  thou”  I said,  “art  sure  no  craven.”  That 
is  to  say,  “Though  thou  hast  the  mark  of  a convict, 
yet  thou  art  no  coward,  for  though  ‘Conscience  doth 
make  cowards  of  us  all,’  conscience,  himself,  is  no 
coward.”  He  asks  his  visitor  what  his  “lordly  name 
is  on  the  Night’s  Plutonian  shore!”  and  locates  the 
bird’s  habitation  in  the  regions  of  Pluto,  the  god  of 
fire,  on  a foreign  shore,  realizing  that  remorse  is  not 
natural  to  man  in  his  perfect  state  but  comes  only 
after  sin,  the  enemy,  has  been  given  an  entrance. 

In  the  ninth  stanza  the  victim  broods  over  the 
name  saying,  “That  no  living  human  being,  Ever  yet 
was  blessed  with  seeing.  Bird  or  beast  upon  the  bust 
above  his  chamber  door,  With  such  a name  as  -Never- 
more. Note  that  he  says  no  living  human  being. 
In  other  men  he  can  believe  the  adage.  “While  there 
is  life,  there  is  hope,”  but  in  his  case  he  presents  us 
with  an  instance  of  remorse  so  deep  and  lasting  that 
it  receives  the  name  of  “Nevermore”  in  this  present 
world  — condemned  before  the  judgement. 

In  the  tenth  stanza,  after  commenting  on  the 
bird’s  “sitting  lonely”  he  mutters,  “Other  friends 
have  flown  before,  On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me 
as  my  Hopes  have  flown  before.”  Here  he  contrasts 
the  good  with  the  evil,  his  friends — his  hopes  — with 
what  he  really  is.  He  knows  that  pleasant  memories 
have  flown  before  and,  this  being  so,  why  should 
not  this  unpleasant  memory  vanish  also,  but  the  bird’s 
reply  of  “Nevermore”  calls  him  to  the  realization  of 
the  fact  that  an  enemy’s  wrath  sticketh  closer  than 
a friend’s  love. 

In  the  next  stanza  he  would  fain  believe  that  the 
bird’s  reply  had  no  special  meaning  yet  he  implies 
that  it  was  -‘Caught  from  some  unhappy  master 
w-hom  unmerciful  disaster,  Followed  fast  and  follow- 
ed faster.”  Who  shall  doubt  that  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  that  unhappy  master?  In  stanza  twelve  he 
wheels  “a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  bust 
and  door;”  he,  himself,  representing  the  trinity  in- 
cluded in  the  bird,  Remorse;  the  bust,  his  mental  be- 
ing; and  the  door,  the  gateway  to  his  mind’s  concep- 
tions. Then  sinking  upon  the  floor  his  arms  and 
chest  resting  upon  the  cushioned  seat,  the  seat  being 
m front  of  him,  he  begins  thinking,  “What  this  grim, 
ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominious  bird  of  yore,” 
means  in  croaking  “Nevermore.” 

In  the  next  stanza  while  yet  upon  his  knees  thus 
engaged  in  mental  guessing,  his  “Head  at  ease  reclin- 
ing on  the  cushion’s  velvet  lining,”  he  contrasts  his 
ideal  purity  with  his  real  self  and  realizing  his  lack 
of  moral  strength  necessary  to  effect  his  reform  he 
gasps,  “She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore.” 

.,  ^nd  now  an  helP  in  himself  failing,  he  turns  to 
the  ethereal  regions  and  imagining  angels  swinging 
an  unseen  censer,  he  cried  out  to  himself,  “Wretch, 


thy  G-od  hath  lent  thee — by  these  angels  he  hath  sent 
thee,  Respite— respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memor- 
ies of  Lenore!” 

But  the  Raven  repeats  the  cry  of  “Nevermore’’ 
and  so  applicable  is  its  use  that  hie  cries  out  in  the 
fifteenth  stanza,  “Prophet!  thing  of  evil!— prophet 
still  if  bird  or  devil!”  The  dash  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  first  appellation,  “prophet,”  was  uninten- 
tional, but  on  the  second  thought  he  is  unwilling  to  re- 
call it  and  continues  “prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil.” 

There  is  certainly  some  shade  of  difference  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  tempest  in  the  second  in- 
stance, the  first  being  capitalized  and  the  second  not 
and  this  would  seem  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  two 
suppositions  bird  or  devil.  After  describing  the 
awful  condition  of  “This  home  by  Horror  haunted” 
he  cries  out  with  all  the  energy  of  his  highly  wrought 
feelings,  “Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilead?— tell  me 
truly,  I implore!”  To  this  question  he  receives  the 
one  universal  reply  of  “Nevermore”  which  seems  to 
imply  that  for  one  whose  appetites  are  so  perverted 
as  his,  there  is  no  hope  of  a reform  this  side  of  eter- 
nity. What  could  be  more  natural  now  than  having 
exhausted  all  earthly  hope  of  a reformation  he  should 
turn  with  pleading  upturned  face,  in  sixteenth  stanza, 
to  the  future  life  beyond  the  grave  and  ask  “if  with- 
in the  distant  Aidenn”  his  “soul  with  sorrow  laden” 
should  once  more  be  enshrined  in  its  ideal  purity  and 
love.  But  the  Raven,  opening  the  Book  of  Books 
and  turning  to  the  words,  “No  drunkard  shall  inherit 
eternal  life,”  closes  the  volume  and  with  its  reply  of 
“Nevermore”  seals  up  the  victim’s  doom  forever. 

We  now  reach  the  seventeenth  stanza,  where  he 
springs  from  his  kneeling  posture  and  resolves  by 
shrieks  and  cries  to  drive  this  unbidden  and  unwant- 
ed guest  from  his  chamber,  this  visitor  whose  beak  is 
in  his  heart  and  whose  form  is  on  his  door,  who  bars 
up  the  very  exit  of  his  chamber  so  that  there  is  neith- 
er chance  for  relief  from  without  nor  way  of  escape 
from  within.  But  in  vain,  the  visitor  proves  him- 
self a visitor  no  longer,  and  by  his  “Nevermore”  shows 
that  henceforth  his  abiding  place  is  forever  there,  liv- 
ing on  the  very  life  of  his  victim. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  last  stanza  of  this  remarka- 
ble poem  we  have  presented  to  us  a wan  picture  of 
darkness  and  despair  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled  by  the 
pen  of  any  other  poet.  Not  only  is  his  physical 
frame  wrecked,  but  his  very  soul  rests  in'  that 
shadow  from  which  it  “shall  be  lifted— Nevemore.” 


By  mistake  a few  subscribers  are  receiving  regu- 
larly two  copies  of  this  journal  instead  of  one.  It 
may  be  that  last  year  your  name  was  sent  in  by  an 
agent  “Miss  Jennie  Smith”;  this  year  it  comes  in  as 
J.  Smith  without  any  statement  that  it  is  a renewal, 
and  we  suppose  that  it  is  a new  subscription  and  en- 
ter it  on  our  books  as  such,  while  the  journal  contin- 
ues to  be  sent  to  “Miss  Jennie  Smith,”  with  the  sup- 
position that  she  is  another  person.  Of  course  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  send  two  papers  to  the  same  sub- 
scriber nor  to  charge  for  the  additional  copy  sent.  We 
are  correcting  such  errors  as  rapidly  as  they  are  dis- 
covered, and  will  be  very  thankful  to  any  subscriber 
who  will  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  re- 
ceiving two  journals  when  he  has  subscribed  for  but 
one. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSION. 

By  Miss  Ida  F.  Tliulien,  Galesburg,  111. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  teacher’s  profes- 
sion. Is  it  a profession?  This  question  has  been  a 
subject  of  dispute  for  a long  time.  Many  have 
claimed  that  anything  requiring  so  little  effort  as 
teaching  connot  be  classed  among  professions. 

Imagine  a country  school-teacher  being  engaged  in 
a profession!  Teaching  is  by  many  considered  mere 
play  work.  But  if  they  could  follow  the  career  of  an 
interested,  faithful  teacher,  they  will  find  that  his 
cares  and  responsibilities  far  out-number  those  of 
many  other  professions. 

Let  us  define  the  term.  Webster  gives  the  follow- 
ing: “That  of  which  one  professes  knowledge.”  “The 
occupation,  if  not  mechanical,  agricultural,  or  the  like 
to  which  one  devotes  himself.”  “The  business  which 
one  professes  to  understand  and  to  follow  for  subsist- 
ence.” Examples  given  are  professions  of  a clergy- 
man, a lawyer,  a surgeon,  etc.  From  these  definitions, 
although  excluded  in  the  examples  we  have  every 
right  to  speak  of  our  work  as  a profession. 

The  next  question  which  most  naturally  presents 
itself  to  our  minds  is,  “Of  what  do  we  profess  a knowl- 
edge?” This  question  cannot  be  answered  by  the  un- 
interested teacher  or  without  due  consideration.  Is 
it  of  the  ability  to  keep  at  our  tongue’s  end,  facts, 
dates,  and  anecdotes,  which  we  have  spent  at  least 
eight  or  ten  years  of  our  lives  to  accumulate?  This 
is  the  mistaken  idea  of  not  a few  teachers.  It  seems 
to  be  their  heighest  ambition  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  their  unfortunate  pupils  and  patrons  the  magni- 
tude of  their  intellect.  Patrons  in  turn  will  feel  very 
proud  of  their  “smart  teacher,”  and  will  brag  to 
their  neighbors,  and  feel  themselves  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  such  a person. 
But  before  long  they  begin  to  wonder  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  children.  They  are  not  progressing 
as  usual.  They  are  not  exceptionally  dull  children, 
and  they  certainly  ought  to  be  making  greater  ad- 
vancement. And,  besides,  how  is  it,  that  the  teacher 
in  the  neighboring  district,  who  does  not  know  one- 
half  so  much,  has  advanced  his  pupils  far  ahead  of 
theirs?  They  puzzle  their  heads  about  it.  Surely  one 
who  knows  so  much,  ought  to  be  able  to  do  more  than 
their  neighbor’s  teacher.  They  soon  find  that  it  is  not 
the  teacher  who  is  an  animated  storehouse  of  facts 
that  accomplishes  much  good.  Telling  is  not  teaching. 

When  we  enter  the  ranks  of  the  teacher,  we  profess 
the  ability  not  only  of  imparting  knowledge  to  those 
placed  in  our  care,  but  so  instructing  them  that  when 
they  leave  the  school-room,  they  will  be  enabled  to 
search  for  knowledge  for  themselves.  In  fact,  this 
latter  result  is  the  true  test  of  genuine  teaching.  The 
teacher  should  be  merely  a leader  in  the  search  for 
knowledge.  A great  many  people  think  that  the 
teacher’s  place  in  the  school  room  is  behind  the  teach- 
ers’ desk,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  idea  to  some 
teachers  themselves.  Such  a teacher  will  not  accom- 
plish this  important  result.  He  must  be  with  the  pu- 
pils and  among  them.  Passing  down  the  aisle  often 
to  examine  the  child’s  work;  giving  an  encouraging 
word  or  smile,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  do  more 
towards  inciting  a child  to  really  try  to  excel  in  his 
work,  than  possibly  could  be  done  by  his  rigidly  keep- 


ing his  position  behind  his  desk,  correcting  work  as 
brought  to  him  on  slates,  or  paper.  This  will  lead 
him  to  think  of  his  teacher  as  his  friend,  and  not  as 
his  critic. 

By  the  comparison  of  these  two  teachers,  I would 
not  insinuate  that  a teacher  should  satisfy  himself 
with  little  knowledge.  One  of  the  greatest  wants  of 
the  present  teacher  is  a more  extensive  education. 
We  ought  to  know  more  than  the  branches  we  are  to 
teach.  Our  knowledge  should  not  awe  our  pupils, 
but  create  within  them  the  desire  of  increasing  their 
own  The  teacher  must  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that 
he  has  been  hired  to  hear  recitations.  His  influence 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  create  the  desire  of  searching 
for  knowledge. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  anyone  ought  to 
be  able  to  teach  a primary  department,  and  much  sur- 
prise is  exhibited  by  the  outside  world  if  a teacher 
fails  in  this.  It  is  true  that  this  department  does  not 
require  great  literary  education;  but,  notwithstanding, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  trying  of  all  depart- 
ments. Here  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher 
is  called  into  full  play.  The  child  of  six  starts  to 
school  the  first  Monday  in  September.  His  knowl- 
edge, so  far,  has  been  gained  by  observation.  He  has 
accepted  facts  without  much  thought  as  to  their  cause. 
For  the  first  time  he  is  to  take  into  consideration, 
causes  and  effects  As  a piece  of  soft  clay  or  putty 
in  the  hand  of  the  artist,  so  is  this  child  in  the  hand 
of  the  teacher.  The  artist  may  have  at  his  tongue’s 
end,  all  the  technical  names  and  facts  in  connection 
with  his  art,  but  if  his  fingers  lack  the  skill  and  cun- 
ning of  moulding,  he  will  be  a failure  as  an  artist. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  teacher.  He  may  have  rend 
all  the  pedagogical  books  published,  and  be  able  to 
quote  whole  pages  of  Greek  or  Latin,  but  if  he  lacks 
the  requisite  skdl  of  teaching,  he  will  prove  a failure. 

A child  learns  more  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  his  life,  than  he  ever  will  in  the  same  length 
of  time  at  a later  period.  It  is  principally  at  this  time 
that  he  receives  impressions  for  good  or  evil.  Habits 
are  apt  to  be  formed  which  will  stick  to  him  through 
life.  As  the  young  twig  is  bent,  so  will  the  tree  in- 
cline. How  much  easier  is  it  to  straighten  the  tender 
twig  than  the  tree.  The  child  is  largely  under  the 
influence  of  his  teachers.  How  earnestly,  then,  should 
they  strive  for  the  characters  of  the  boys  and  girls 
they  are  to  teach.  This  should  be  considered  a part 
of  their  profession.  It  is  true  that  home  influences 
often  interfere  with  the  results  of  their  efforts,  yet 
there  is  no  child  however  depraved  or  unfortunately 
surrounded  that  is  not  worth  striving  for.  I once 
heard  the  remark  that  the  teachers  of  the  common 
schools  are  responsible  only  for  the  intellectual  growth 
of  a child,  while  the  Sunday  School  teachers  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  moral  growth.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  It  is  true  that  much  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Sunday  School  teacher;  but  how  much  more 
with  the  person  who  is  associated  with  the  child  five 
days  out  of  the  week,  and  how  much  greater  the  range 
of  his  influence.  There  are  also  many  children  whose 
parents  are  not  interested  in  Sunday  Schools,  and 
hence  they  cannot  be  reached  in  that  way.  The  home 
surroundings  of  a great  number  of  these  children  are 
not  such  as  will  elevate  their  morality.  The  only  way 
to  get  at  these  children  is  through  the  public  schools. 
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Can  one  who  is  not  himself  of  good  moral  character 
be  entrusted  with  this  charge?  As  soon  entrust  one 
who  has  no  taste  for  art  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
producing the  paintings  of  Michael  Angelo  or'of  Au- 
dubon. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  “Should  a per- 
son be  any  more  careful  of  his  manners  and  morals 
because  he  is  a teacher?”  He  certainly  should.  The 
manners  and  morals  of  the  teacher  are  a part  of  his 
profession.  The  very  fact  that  his  manners  and  mor- 
als will  be  noted,  criticized,  and  copied,  demand  this. 
What  the  model  is  to  the  artist,  so  the  teacher  is  in 
the  school-room  The  manners  everywhere,  in  the 
street,  in  the  church,  must  show  all  the  rest. ' There 
are  thousands  of  children  who  have  as  their  ideal  in 
all  that  is  refined  and  good,  their  teacher.  Conse- 
quently, he  should  be  a gentleman  in  life,  instincts, 
and  thoughts.  Children  are  great  imitators.  Thev 
will  copy  the  expressions  and  manners  of  those  with 
whom  they  associate. 

A teacher  who  habitually  wears  a loungino-  gait 
or  careless  manner,  will  soon  find  himself  annum 
pupils  who  are  perfect  copies  of  himself  ; unless  the 
inward  nature  of  the  child  is  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come thus.  It  has  been  said,  “Never  repress  activity- 
wisely  direct  it.”  The  activity  of  a child  is  like  elec- 
tricity: at  large  and  uncontrolled,  it  is  very  harm- 
ful, but  wisely  directed,  it  becomes  capable  of  a vast 
amount  of  good. 

Right  methods  are  lasting  ones.  To  have  a right 
method  one  must  have  a right  motive.  Do  we  all 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  largely  within  the  school- 
house  walls  that  characters  of  the  future  citizens  of 
our  country  are  moulded,  and  that  the  teacher  exer- 
cises a large  influence  in  their  formation?  How  earn- 
estly should  every  teacher  examine  his  motives  in  re- 
gard to  those  placed  in  his  care.  The  motive  should  be 
not  only  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  raise  the  mor- 
al tone  of  the  future  citizens  of  our  country.  By  our 
own  conduct  at  all  times,  and  seizing  suitable  oppor 
tunities  as  they  present  themselves,  a vast  amount  of 
good  may  be  accomplished. 

In  order  to  carry  on  successfully  any  enterprise 
one  must  have  a great  deal  of  interest  in  his  work 
and  to  some  extent  love  it.  Who  ever  heard  of  a per- 
son who  could  not  see  the  beauties  of  nature  becom- 
ing a painter?  The  best  paintings  are  bv  artists  who 
have  been  completely  enthused  with  their  work.  If 
a teacher  cannot  see  the  beauty  and  soul  of  a child’s 
nature  and  be  inspired  with  enthusiasm  to  expand 
and  mature  it,  as  the  sun  and  rain  expand  and  mature 
the  seed  planted  in  the  ground,  he  had  better  seek 
employment  that  does  not  need  these  characteristics. 

The  teachers  must  possess  enthusiasm  in  order 
to  inspire  it  within  his  pupils.  He  who  teaches  mere- 
ly for  his  month’s  wages  will  not  be  able  to  do  much 
towards  exciting  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
schoolroom  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  teach 
successfully  without  these.  It  is  as  impossible  for  an 
interested  teacher  to  inspire  enthusiasm  as  it  is  to  fill 
a glass  from  an  empty  pitcher.  Enthusiasm  is  con- 
tagmus.  The  closer  the  contact  to  the  person  infect- 
ed, the  more  liable  the  one  exposed  catch.  Without 
this  enthusiasm  and  interest,  the  school  room  may 
be  fitly  compared  with  unleavened  bread.  “It  will 
be  flat,  and  very  soon  will  tire  both  teacher  and  pu- 


pils, if  it  does  not  give  them  dyspepsia  of  the  brain.” 
A good,  lively,  enthusiastic,  ten-minute  recitation 
will  do  a pupil  more  good  than  twenty  pages  of  his- 
tory drawled  out  in  that  peculiar  monotonous  tone. 

But,  how  are  we  to  become  interested  or  enthus- 
iastic over  the  fact  that  London  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  world,  or  that  the  Amazon  is  the  greatest  river 
in  the  world,  or  that  Hapoleon  was  the  greatest  gener- 
al in  the  world?  We  have  known  these  facts  as  far 
back  as  we  can  remember.  Certainly,  those  bare 
facts  alone  will  not  be  apt  to  enthuse  or  even  inter- 
est any  body.  But  we  can  speak  of  the  growth  of 
London,  its  aristocratic  divisions  and  its  slums.  How 
on  account  of  its  great  size  and  the  admirable  advan- 
tages one  finds  to  conceal  himself  from  public  recogni- 
tion, thousands  of  depraved  men  and  women  help  swell 
its  ranks  annually.  Speak  of  the  many  points  of  in- 
terest, and  aid  the  pupil  to  search  for  new  facts 
Have  a composition  written  about  London.  The 
method  may  be  successfully  followed  with  any  subject 
no  matter  how  dry  and  uninteresting.  The  main 
thing  to  be  considered,  is  to  be  yourself  interested. 
Do  not  try  to  present  to  your  pupils  any  subject  which 
you  yourself  have  not  mastered.  They  will  be  sure 
to  discover  any  weak  points.  As  Prof.  Reader  of  the 
State  Normal  once  remarked  at  a summer  institute 
his  “subjects  are  all  made  a part  of  himself,  that 
is  lieaderized  so  to  speak.” 

Tact  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  a teacher’s 
profession.  In  no  other  profession  is  this  character- 
istic so  important.  Tact  is  skillfully  meeting  any 
emergency,  and  if  any  profession  contains  emergen- 
cies, it  is  assuredly  the  teacher’s. 

This  is  especially  valuable  in  teaching  young  chil- 
dren. To  see  that  they  are  profitably  employed  requires 
no  small  amount  of  tact.  De  Fellenberg  says.  HEx- 
perience  has  taught  me  that  indolence  in  young  per- 
sons is  so  directly  opposite  to  their  natural  disposi- 
tions to  activity,  that  unless  it  is  the  consequence  of 
bad  education,  it  is  almost  invariable  connected  with 
some  constitutional  defect.” 

In  other  professions,  years  are  sometimes  spent 
m preparation.  Why,  then,  since  teaching  is  a pro- 
fession of  such  importance,  should  not  a teacher 
specially  prepare  himself  for  his  work?  This  need  is 
being  more  and  more  recognized,  and  now  our  land 
is  filled  with  Normals  whose  students  will  be  select- 
ed interference  to  college  graduates.  Also  the  law 
provides  for  institutes  to  be  held  annually  and  offers 
every  inducement  to  teachers  to  attend  by  providing 
them  with  time  for  attendance. 

. The  days  in  which  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
ciphering,  and  the  art  of  handling  the  rattan,  were 
considered  sufficient  qualifications  for  a teacher,  are. 
things  of  the  past.  The  educational  system  of  the 
present  day  has  undergone  a complete' metamorpho- 
sis. Pestalozzi  was  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
reformers  the  world  ever  knew,  and  yet  today  no  one' 
would  dream  of  using  the  devices  and  means  that 
Pestalozzi  used  at  Yverdun,  in  the  way  the  great  re- 
former used  them.  After  all  the  progress  of  the  past 
ages  we  can  safely  conclude  that  the  best  methods 
now  in  use  are  but  crude  beginnings  of  that  which 
is  to  be.  “Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
has  it  entered  into  the  heart  ’of  man  what  God  has 
laid  up  for  those  that  love  him.”  The  teaching  that 
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will  be  a hundred  years  from  now  will  be  as  much 
better  as  the  teaching  of  today  is  compared  to  that 
of  a century  ago. 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  many  a conscientious 
teacher  is  to  get  into  a rut  and  insist  on  staying  in  it. 
He  has  discovered  what  he  thinks  an  excellent  meth- 
od and  thinks  there  can  be  no  improvement. 

A method  that  will  fit  one  class  of  pupils  may 
be  entirely  out  of  place  for  another.  And  a continual 
use  of  one  method  soon  becomes  tiresome  and  dis- 
tasteful as  a sameness  of  food  will  make  it  nauseous. 
Such  teachers  are  not  unlike  the  old  gentleman  who 
insisted  on  going  to  mill  with  a sack  of  stones  on  one 
side  of  his  saddle  and  a sack  of  grain  on  the  other, 
because  that  was  the  way  his  grandfather  went  to  mill, 
and  if  it  was  good  enough  for  his  grandfather,  it  was 
good  enough  for  him.  Modern  ideas  would  have  advised 
him  to  divide  his  grain  equally  in  the  sacks.  But,  he 
thought  his  method  was  the  right  one,  much  to  the 
burden  of  his  beast.  Let  us  not  so  burden  our  pupils 
with  our  personal  hobbies.  A progressive  teacher  al- 
ways seeks  to  elevate  his  methods,  and  try  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  a recitation  by  a wholesome  change. 
But  in  every  recitation,  let  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  be  prominent.  This  is  the  key  to  a good  reci- 
tation. No  two  persons  have  the  same  characteristics, 
and  in  no  other  profession  do  they  stand  in  such 
prominence. 

Lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  professional  people 
have  their  professional  libraries  and  are  constant  read- 
ers of  some  periodical  relating  to  their  profession. 
Enter  the  office  of  any  live  lawyer,  and  you  will  see 
his  book  shelves  lined  with  law  books.  Enter  the 
physician’s  office  and  notice  his  conspicuous  library. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  other  professional  people. 
Should  not  a teacher  have  his  professional  library  and 
periodicals?  Any  person  can  be  known  by  the  books 
he  takes  pleasure  in  reading.  A thorough  teacher 
ought  to  surround  himself  with  a teacher’s  library. 
He  ought  to  read  one  or  two  professional  periodicals. 
He  ought  to  attend  professional  meetings. 

Another  important  item  in  a teacher’s  profession  is 
keeping  himself  posted  in  the  news  of  the  day.  This, 
I think  is  as  important  as  reading  professional  papers. 
About  nine  out  of  ten  pupils  in  our  schools,  have  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  outside  of  the  locality  in  which  they  live.  All 
pupils  of  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades  ought 
to  be  constant  readers  of  our  news  periodicals.  It  is 
true  that  scandal  and  crime  fill  some  of  the  columns 
of  our  papers,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  their  be- 
coming more  interested  in  this  than  in  the  useful 
print.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  en- 
courage children  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  guide 
them  in  becoming  interested  in  the  right  kind  of  news. 

To  do  this,  the  teacher  may  profitably  bring  in- 
to the  school-room,  current  events  of  interest.  Excite 
a feeling  of  interest  within  the  pupil  on  some  current 
event,  and  encourage  him  to  follow  its  course  through 
successive  papers.  For  instance,  during  the  Chilian 
Troubles,  I made  this  the  subject  of  school-room  talks 
and  the  children  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to 
who  would  report  the  latest  news,  and  when  the 
troubles  were  finally  settled  without  war,  they  were 
as  enthusiastic  as  if  their  immediate  fortunes  had 
been  bettered  thereby.  An  excellent  method  for  car- 


rying out  this  plan  is  to  institute  a “news  day.”  Ap- 
point some  day  in  the  week  on  which  require  every 
pupil  to  come  to  school  prepared  to  give  an  account 
of  events  of  general  interest  to  be  learned  from  the 
newspapers.  Of  course,  all  improper  matter  is  to  be 
excluded.  The  teacher  should  be  very  careful  that  he 
himself  is- prepared  to  take  part  in  this.  To  carry  out 
this  plan  successfully,  the  teacher  must  become  a stu- 
dent of  the  newspaper.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
correct,  if  necessary,  incorrect  reports,  especially  on 
momentous  questions.  He  should  lead  the  children 
to  see  that  it  is  their  duty  to  know  the  affairs  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live  as  they  are  its  future  citi- 
zens. Excite  a love  of  country  in  their  minds.  One 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  really  successful 
government  of.the  United  States  is  the*  presence  of 
hundreds  of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
our  government,  either  from  carelessness  or  willful- 
ness. They  will  vote  any  ticket  that  pays  the  highest 
bribe.  They  utterly  lack  patriotic  principles.  These 
principles  should  be  carefully  fostered  in  the  children 
and  they  will  not  depart  from  them  when  they  are 
grown. 

Such  is  the  profession  of  the  teacher.  But  few 
realize  its  vital  importance.  It  is  true  that  in  spite  of 
the  unwearying  efforts  of  faithful  teachers,  the  result 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  And  yet  some  of  the  most 
hopeless  cases  seemingly,  suddenly  in  later  life,  seem 
to  eclipse  the  youth  who  seemed  so  promising. 

It  often  happens  that  our  worst  pupils  make  our 
best  men  and  women,  and  our  brightest,  most  prom- 
ising ones  go  astray.  How  comforting,  then  are  the 
words  of  Isaiah  55,  “For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts:  neither  are  your  wavs  my  ways,  saith  the 
Lord.” 

“For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  so 
are  my  ways  than  your  ways  and  my  thoughts  than 
your  thoughts.” 

“For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from 
heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the 
earth  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud  that  it  may 
give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater:” 

“So  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my 
mouth:  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shail 
accomplish  that  which  I please,  and  it  shall  prosper 
in  the  thing  whereunto  I send  it.” 


BUSINESS  MAN  I MS,  BY  J.  GOULD. 

1.  The  best  men  are  always  looking  upward  to 
something  better  They  don’t  care  how  long  they 
have  to  wait  to  attain  it. 

2.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  men  who  are 
industrious  will  succeed.  You  can  almost  always  find 
something  behind  the  failure  of  a man. 

3.  I believe  that  men  should  be  so  educated  that 
if  they  found  no  room  in  a certain  industry,  they 
could  turn  their  hand  to  something  else. 

4.  There  is  no  point  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States  upon  which  you  can  lay  your  finger  and  not 
find  there  succeeding  the  ones  who  have  in  them  the 
elements  of  success.  As  for  the  others,  they  would 
fail  in  Eldorado. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 
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G HOUR  A PH  Y.-SEVENTH  YEAR. 


North  America  is  to  be  studied  during  the  month. 
The  folio  wing  suggestive  outline  is  taken  from  a 
“Common  School  Manual  and  Guide”  prepared  by  A. 
M.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  111. : 

fl.  Position. 


2.  Size. 


3.  Divisions. 


4.  Islands. 


5.  Mountains  . 


1 


11.  Danish  America.  2.  British  America. 
■ • 1 3.  United  States.  4.  Mexico.  5.  Cen- 

( tral  America. 

f 1.  West  Indies. 

2.  Bahamas. 

! 3.  Newfoundland. 

! 4.  Greenland. 

] 5.  Queen  Charlotte’s. 

6.  Vancouver. 

I 7.  Santa  Barbara. 

[8.  Baranoff,  etc. 

1.  Appalachian. 

2.  Rocky 

3.  Sierra  Madre. 

4.  Sierra  Nevada. 

5.  Cascade. 

[6.  Coast  Ranges. 

f1:  Yukon.  2.  Mackenzie.  3.  Churchill. 

4 >«e  son.  5 Severn.  6.  St  Lawrence. 

J 7.  Delaware.  8 Hudson.  9.  Mississip- 
pi. 10.  Missouri.  11.  Arkansas.  12 
Ohio.  13.  Rio  Grande.  14.  Red.  15. 
Colorado.  16.  Columbia. 

7 q...  R (1- Baffin.  2 Hudson.  3.  James.  4.  St. 

7.  Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays.  . Lawrence.  5.  Delaware.  6.  Chesapeake. 

( 7.  Mexico.  8.  California. 

f 1.  Reykjavik.  2.  Upernavik.  3.  Hali 
fax.  4.  Ottawa.  5.  Montreal.  6.  O.ue- 
bec_  7.  Washington  8 Philadelphia. 

9 Boston.  10  New  York.  11.  Balti- 
more. 12.  New  Orleans.  13  Cincin- 
i nati.  14.  St.  Louie  15.  Chicago.  16. 

I San  Francisco.  17.  Mexico.  18.  Gau 
l tamala.  19.  Havana. 

1.  Great  Lakes. 

2.  Great  Salt  Lake. 

3 Athabasca. 


6.  Rivers  . 


8.  Cities  and  Towns.. 


9.  Lakes. 


i o r\  uiaua.>t 

I 4.  Winnipej 
( 5.  Lake  of  1 


the  Woods. 

1A  ni.  . f 1-  British  America. 

i°.  Climute.  | 2.  Alaska. 

(Cold,  temp.,  or  hot; -(  3.  United  States, 
healthy  or  unhealthy  | 4 Mexico. 

[5.  Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

i f 1-  British  America,  Danish  America, 
n.  Soil.  J 2.  United  States. 

(Barren  or  fertile;  j 3.  Mexico. 

14.  West  indies  and  Central  America. 


12.  Vegetation. 


1.  Grains  and  Grasses . 
(Where  grown.) 


f Corn. 

J Wheat. 

J Oats. 
[Rye,  etc. 


1 Oak. 
J 


2.  Timber.  J Wa’lnut. 

(Where  grown,  used.)  I Birch,  etc. 


13.  Animals. 

(Tell  where  they 
most  abound.) 


14.  Minerals. 

(Where  found.) 


1.  Horses. 

, 2.  Cattle. 

J,  3.  Sheep. 

I 4.  Swine. 

[5  Wild  Animals;  kinds,  where  found. 

f 1 Iron. 

I 2.  Coal. 

{ 3.  Gold. 

4.  Silver. 

5.  Copper. 


(2)  It  has  not,  like  other  grand  divisions,  impassable 
mountain  barriers  or  deserts;  (3)  It  possesses  a vast 
area  of  fertile  soil,  and  is  rich  in  the  most  valuable 
metals  and  minerals;  (4)  It  has  numerous  navigable 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  fine  harbors,  which  afford  excel- 
lent facilities  for  commerce.— Swinton. 

2.  North  America  is  especially  distinguished,  in 
the  temperate  region,  for  the  great  variety  of  its  for- 
est trees,  and  in  the  warm  region  for  the  number  of 
its  large  flowering  trees,  such  as  the  tulip-tree,  the 
magnolias,  the  catalpas,  and  the  locusts. — Swinton. 

3.  The  most  characteristic  native  cereal  of  North 
America  is  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated  from  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies 
to  the  high  latitudes  in  this  grand  division.— Swinton. 

4.  North  America  in  the  eastern  half  is  exceed- 
mgly  rich  in  the  useful  minerals,  coal,  iron,  copper 
and  lead.  The  coal-fields  of  North  America  are  more 
extensive  than  those  of  all  other  countries  taken  to- 
gether. In  the  western  half  the  precious  metals 
abound,— gold,  especially  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, silver  in  the  plateau  region  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  both  gold  and  silver  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  — Swinton. 

5.  The  mineral  resources  of  North  America  sur- 
pass those  of  any  other  continent.—  Barnes. 

6.  The  climate  of  the  Pacific  Slope  is  milder  and 
has  a more  uniform  temperature  than  that  of  the  At- 
lantic Slope  in  the  satne  latitude,  owing  to  the  warm 
Japan  current  and  of  warm  winds  from  the  Pacific. 

Warren. 

7.  On  account  of  the  warm,  moist  climate  and 
fertile  soil  of  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
more  and  better  cotton  is  produced  there  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.— Barnes. 

8.  The  greater  part  of  the  world’s  supply  of  furs 
is  obtained  from  the  northern  part  of  this  grand  di- 
vision.— Butler. 

9.  The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  chief  water- 
shed  of  the  United  States,  and  five  of  the  largest  riv- 
ers-the  Missouri,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado,  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Yukon— have  their  head  streams 
in  this  region. — Swinton. 

10.  You  can  travel  from  the  warm  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico northward  to  the  ice  covered  waters  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  without  seeing  even  a single  mountain;  but 
to  cross  the  middle  of  the  continent  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  coast,  you  would  have  to  cross  sev- 
eral ranges  of  mountains. — Barnes. 

11.  The  Mississippi  Basin  is  the  largest  basin  in 
the  world,  excepting  that  of  the  Amazon.— Barnes. 

12.  On  the  islands  west  of  Alaska,  thousands  of 
fur-seals  are  every  year  killed  for  their  skins. 

Barnes. 

13.  The  five  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  con- 
tain about  one  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the 
globe.—  Warren. 


I 15.  Race*.  I 

I (Where  found?  Condition  andl  3’  Indian 

industries.)  I 4.  Mixed  races. 

Items  of  Interest. 

1.  Among  the  natural  advantages  of  N 
America  are:  (1)  It  lies  mainly  in  the  Temperate  z 


14.  If  a straight  line  were  drawn  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  it  would 
pass  through  nearly  every  large  lake  in  North  Amer- 
ica.— Barnes. 

15.  Great  ^ake,  *n  Utah,  has  an  area  twice 
that  of  Rhode  Island.  With  the  exception  of  the 
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Caspian  Sea,  it  is  the  largest  salt  lake  on  the  globe. 

Barnes. 

16.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  combined 
constitute  the  longest  river  in  the  world. — Butler. 

17.  The  Mississippi,  with  its  numerous  tributaries* 
is  the  most  important  river  of  North  America. 

Warren. 

18.  The  Yukon  River  is  navigable  for  15,000 
miles,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Mississippi. 

Warren. 

19.  The  St.  Lawrence  flows  through  Canada,  and 
in  the  cold  winter  it  is  frozen  over  for  five  months. 

Swinton. 

20.  The  West  Indies  include  not  less  than  a thou- 
sand islands,  varying  greatly  in  size.  The  land  sur- 
face of  the  archipelago  is  about  twice  that  of  New 
York  State. — Swinton. 

21.  Cuba  is  larger  than  all  the  other  West  Indies 
taken  together,  and  one-third  of  the  sugar  of  the 
world  is  said  to  be  produced  on  this  island. — Niles. 

22.  Bananas  are  the  most  important  of  tropical 
fruits.  They  grow  in  bunches  on  a plant  or  stalk 
which  much  resembles  a lily. — Barnes. 

23.  Havana  is  the  greatest  sugar  market  in  the 
world. — Swinton. 

24.  The  fisheries  form  the  sole  wealth  of  New- 
foundland. The  codfisheries  are  the  greatest  and 
most  important  fisheries  in  the  world.  The  whale, 
salmon,  and  herring  fisheries  of  Labrador  are  also  im- 
portant.— Swinton. 

25.  The  cod  are  found  in  extraordinary  abundance, 
and  their  annual  capture  in  this  locality  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years  does  not  appear  to  have  dimin- 
ished in  any  degree  the  vast  multitude  of  their  shoals. 

Swinton. 

26.  Within  the  Tropics,  land-animals  attain  the 
greatest  size;  but  the  largest  sea- animals  are  found  in 
or  near  the  Polar  waters.  The  Great  Rorqual  (a  spe- 
cies of  whale  found  in  the  Northern  Atlantic),  is  the 
largest  of  living  animals,  being  sometimes  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  feet  long. — Warren. 

27.  The  chief  exports  of  Danish  America  are 
eider-down,  whale  and  seal  oil,  and  furs. — Swinton. 

28.  Greenland  is  commonly  included  in  North 
America,  although  its  plants  and  animals  are  closely 
allied  to  those  of  Europe.  Iceland  belongs  properly 
to  Europe. — Butler. 

29.  Greenland  is  about  one- fourth  as  large  as  the 
United  States. — Butler. 

30.  In  Greenland,  a very  small  red  plant  grows 
upon  the  surface  of  the  snow.  When  first  seen  it  was 
thought  to  be  red  snow,  and  is  now  generally  called 
by  that  name.—  Warren. 

31.  The  export  of  cryolite,  a mineral  from  which 
soda  is  obtained,  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  of  rev- 
enue of  Greenland. — Butler. 

32.  In  Iceland  cranberries  and  a species  of  whor- 
tleberry are  the  only  native  fruits,  and  the  fox  is  the 
only  wild  animal. — Butler. 

33.  The  principal  exports  of  Mexico  are  silver, 
lead,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  coffee,  cochineal,  and  ma- 
hogany.— Swinton. 


BUSY-WORK  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

I. 

Some  afternoon  when  the  little  folks  are  restless 
for  want  of  something  to  do,  write  the  following  upon 
the  blackboard,  and  let  pupils  divide  it  in.to  words, 
and  then  commit  it  to  memory: 

NOTHINGLIKEAVATER. 

1.  Waterforwashing, 

Andwaterfordrinking: 
There’snothinglikewater, 
Freshwater, I’mthinking. 


2.  Putnothingbutwater 

I n c u 

porinpitche 

r , 

A n d t h 

en,merryme 

n , 

Y ou’llbewiseran 

dricher. 

II. 

Occasionally  write  on  the  blackboard  a list  of 

words  containing  silent  letters,  selected  from  the 
reader,  and  let  pupils  copy  them  and  cancel  the  silent 
letters.  Try  the  following  list  selected  from  the  sec- 

ond  reader: 

1.  knives. 

11.  dough. 

21.  answer. 

2.  George. 

12.  juice. 

22.  pigeon. 

3.  cousin. 

13.  field. 

23.  true. 

4,  straight. 

14.  people. 

24  young. 

5.  thought. 

15.  dead. 

25.  though. 

6 knots. 

16.  whole. 

26.  high. 

7.  toward. 

17.  rogue. 

27.  bright. 

8.  veil. 

18.  tight. 

28.  would. 

9.  honest. 

19.  pleasant. 

29.  edge. 

10.  taught. 

20.  reason. 

30.  light. 

III. 

Add  ing  to  each  of  the  following  words: 

1.  bid 

11.  swim 

21.  bounce 

2.  grow 

12.  dig 

22.  strike 

3.  hop 

13.  use 

23.  face 

4.  trot 

14.  write 

24  tame 

5.  set 

15.  handle 

25.  have 

6.  begin 

16.  dance 

26.  love 

7.  forget 

17.  hope 

27.  share 

8.  prefer 

18.  shine 

28.  leave 

9.  nod 

19  ride 

29.  recite 

10.  skim 

20.  live 

30.  cut 

IY. 

Teacher  select  some  word,  as  “ 

Charleston,”  and 

have  pupils  build 

as  many  words  as  they  can  from  the 

letters  found  in 

it,  first  words  of  1 

;wo  letters,  then 

words  of  three  letters,  etc. : 

1.  ah,  1. 

rat,  1.  lane, 

1.  stone, 

2.  at,  2. 

ran,  2.  lone, 

2.  tones, 

3.  an,  3. 

ten,  3.  hare, 

3.  learn, 

4.  as,  4. 

ton,  4.  tear, 

4.  tales, 

5.  on,  etc.  5. 

car,  etc.  5.  rote,  etc.  5.  rates,  etc. 

By  giving  a new  word  from  time  to  time,  from 

which  to  select  letters,  pupils  seldom  tire  of  word- 
building. 


Y. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks: 
1.  A puppy  is  a young  . 
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is  a young  sheep. 


2.  A 

3.  A kitten  is  a young . 

4 A is  a young  horse. 

5.  A is  a young  cow. 

6.  A kid  is  a young 


7.  A gosling  is  a young 


8. 

9. 

10. 


An 
A - 


is  a young  duck. 
— is  a young  owl. 
is  a young  bear. 


ARITHMETIC. —SIXTH  YEAR. 


“Teach  solid  or  cubic  measure,  including  board 
and  timber  measure,  and  measurements  of  rectangu- 
lar bins,  cisterns,  tanks,”  etc.  This  is  the  work  for 
January,  as  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study.  The 
following  suggestions  are  taken  principally  from 
“Arithmetic  of  the  Farm  and  Workshop,”  by  Hall. 

BOARD  MEASURE. 

The  term  board,  unqualified,  is  applied  to  lumber 
one  inch  thick.  If  a board  is  thicker  or  thinner  than 
one  inch,  its  thickness  must  be  specified.  A foot  of 
lumber,  as  the  term  is  generally  used,  means  a piece 
ot  lumber  one  foot  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  one  inch 
thick,  or  its  equivalent 

Have  pupils  fill  the  blanks  in  the  following: 

1.  A board  1 in.  wide  and  12  ft.  long  contains 
one  foot  of  lumber. 

2.  A board  2 in.  wide  and  12  ft.  long  contains 
ft.  of  lumber. 

3.  A board  4 in.  wide  and  12  ft.  long  contains 
ft.  of  lumber. 

4 A boaid  6 in  wide  and  12  ft.  long  contains 
ft.  of  lumber. 

5 A board  8 in.  wide  and  12  ft.  long  contains 
tt.  of  lumber. 

6;  A b('ard,  6 in-  wide  and  16  ft.  long  contains 
ft  of  lumber 

7;*Ai*?ard,  10  in'  Wide  and  18  ft-  long  contains 
ft.  of  lumber. 

8:  A b</ard  16  in.  wide  and  14  ft.  long  contains 
ft.  of  lumber. 

A board  14  in.  wide  and  16  ft.  long  contains 
ft.  of  lumber. 

K).  A board  7 in.  wide  and  16  ft.  long  contains 
tt.  of  lumber. 


DIMENSION  LUMBER. 

Dimension  lumber  is  lumber  two  or  more  inches 
thick  and  of  uniform  width  and  length.  A piece  of 
dimension  lumber  is  usually  described  by  giving  its 
dimensions  in  the  following  order:  thickness,  width 
, A pi.ece  2 inches  th>ck,  4 inches  wide,  and 
12  feet  long,  is  called  a -'two  by  four  twelve;"  written 
2x4, 12.  Have  pupils  fill  blanks  in  the  following: 

1.  A 1x4,  12,  contains  4 feet. 

2.  A 2x4,  12,  contains  feet. 

3.  A 2x6,  12,  contains feet. 

4.  A 4x8,  16,  contains feet. 

5.  A 2x8,  12,  contains  feet. 

From  a lumber  dealer  in  the  nearest  town  learn 
luraber>  and  have  the  pupils  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  flooring  of  the  school  house,  the  siding,  the 
roohng,  etc.  5’ 

CAPACITY  OF  BINS. 

Pupils  should  learn  thoroughly  that  there  are 


2150.4  cubic  inches  in  a bushel,  and  that  there  are 
1728  cubic  inches  in  a cubic  foot. 

1.  How  many  bushels  of  oats  will  a bin  6 feet  by 
8 feet  by  4 feet  contain? 

2.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  space  will  be  neces- 
sary in  which  to  store  500  bushels  of  oats? 

3.  I have  a bin  6 feet  wide  and  8 feet  long;  if  I 

put  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  in  it,  how  deep  will 
the  corn  be?  ^ 

4.  How  many  bushels  of  oats  will  a wagon-box 
contain  that  is  10  feet  long,  3 feet  wide,  and  20  inches 
deep? 

5.  How  many  bushels  of  shelled  corn  will  a wag- 
on-box contain  that  is  11  feet  long,  3 feet  wide,  and  2 
feet  deep? 

Potatoes,  apples,  turnips,  etc.,  are  sold  by  “heap- 
ed measure”.  A heaped  bushel  is  about  1 and  + level 
bushels.  Therefore  a heaped  bushel  is  14  times  2150  4 
cubic  inches. 

1.  How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  will  a bin  5 feet 
by  6 feet  by  4 feet  contain? 

2.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  space  are  necessary 
in  which  to  store  1500  bushels  of  potatoes? 

3 I have  a bin  6 feet  wide  and  10  feet  long;  if  I 
put  150  bushels  of  potatoes  into  it,  how  deep  will  the 
potatoes  be? 

CAPACITY  OF  CISTERNS. 

oq,  Papi]s  should  learn  and  remember  that  there  are 
231  cubic  inches  in  a gallon,  and  314  gallons  or  7276 
cubic  inches  in  a barrel. 

1.  How  many  barrels  of  water  will  a cistern  6 
feet  by  6 feet  by  7 feet  contain? 

2.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  space  are  necessary 
in  which  to  store  100  barrels  of  water? 

3.  I have  a cistern  that  is  6 feet  wide  and  10  feet 

in^t?  H°W  d<3eP  ^ the  Water  if  there  are  40  barrels 

4.  I have  5 feet  of  water  in  a cistern  8 feet  long 
and  6 feet  wide.  How  many  barrels  of  water  in  the 
cistern? 

Give  pupils  many  practical  problems  in  addition 
to  those  given  in  the  text-book. 


LANGUAGE— THIRD  YEAR. 


The  following  exercises  are  suggestive  of  the 
work  to  be  done  during  the  month: 

1.  Write  your  full  name. 

2.  Write  your  initials. 

3.  W rite  five  sentences  each  containing  two 
proper  nouns. 

4.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  two  com- 
mon nouns. 

5.  Write  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  be- 
ginning with  the  first. 

6.  Write  the  names  of  the  months  beginning  with 
the  first. 

7.  Make  a list  of  titles,  as  General,  etc.,  and  af- 
ter each  write  its  correct  abbreviation. 

8.  Write  the  correct  abbreviations  for  the  follow- 
ing words:  Account,  Agent,  Anonymous,  Brother, 

Bought,  Chapter,  County,  Company,  Creditor,  Deputy, 
Dozen,  Editor,  Esquire,  Junior,  Gentlemen,  Manu- 
script, Mister,  Postmaster,  President,  Principal. 

9.  Make  as  large  a list  of  abbreviations  as  you  can 
and  learn  to  use  them  correctly  iu  sentences. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

The  work  for  the  month,  as  given  in  the  Course 
of  Study,  is  as  follows:  “Study  Africa  as  a continent, 
filling  and  learning  the  outline,  and  discover,  if  possi- 
ble, hindrances  to  civilization  and  progress.”  Teach- 
ers who  have  The  School  News  of  December,  1890, 
will  find,  on  page  28.  a list  of  topics,  including  about 
what  should  be  taught  from  the  map.  Tom  month  to 
month  we  have  tried  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
making  the  study  of  geography  include  much  more 
than  the  location  of  places.  Much  geographical  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  a careful  observa- 
tion of  the  pictures  with  which  our  text-books  are 
embellished.  The  descriptive  geography  should  be 
carefully  studied. 

The  following  items  of  interest  about  Africa  are 
taken  from  a number  of  text-books  on  geography. 
Every  teacher  should  read  more  than  one  text  book: 

1.  Africa  is  the  only  grand  division  that  extends 
across  the  Torrid  zone. — Butler. 

2.  Africa  contains  about  one  half  of  all  the  land 
in  the  Torrid  zone.  It  has  a larger  proportion  of 
plateau  surface,  more  unbroken  coasts,  a hotter  and 
dryer  climate,  more  extensive  deserts,  and  more  nu- 
merous and  gigantic  animals  than  any  other  of  the 
six  continents.  It  also  has  a greater  number  of  bar- 
barian inhabitants  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to- 
gether.— Harper. 

3.  Africa  is  the  hottest  of  the  grand  divisions. 
This  is  due  to  its  stretching  through  the  entire  width 
of  the  Torrid  zone,  to  its  vast  continuous  extent  from 
east  to  west,  and  to  its  immense  desert,  from  the  arid 
surface  of  which  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  is  reflected 
with  intense  power. — S winton. 

4.  The  climate  of  all  Northern  Africa  is  so  mild 
in  winter  that  the  gardens  are  full  of  beautiful  flow- 
ers, and  the  orange-trees  are  covered  with  fruit  and 
blossoms  all  the  year.  Olive  and  date-palm  trees  also 
flourish  there. — Barnes. 

5-  The  hottest  part  of  the  world  is  along  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea. — Barnes. 

6.  The  great  feature  of  African  geography  is  the 
immense  Sahara,  or  desert,  in  the  northern  part;  it 
occupies  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  surface. 

Swinton. 

7.  The  Sahara  is  almost  rainless.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  region  lies  in  the  track  of  the  north- 
east trade-winds,  which,  blowing  from  the  dry  plains 
of  Central  Asia,  contain  but  little  moisture,  and  what 
is  left  is  absorbed  by  the  intensely  hot  air  over  the 
Sahara. — S winton. 

8.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  man  to 
traverse  the  Sahara  without  the  aid  of  the  camel, 
which  is  the  only  animal  that  can  eat  the  course  herb- 
age growing  in  the  desert,  and  the  only  animal  that, 
without  water,  can  pass  long  periods  of  time  on  the 
burning  sand. — $ winton. 

9.  The  camel  will  carry  a load  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  fifty  miles  a day,  for  five  or  six  days,  al- 
though he  may  not  be  supplied  with  food  or  water 
during  that  time. — Barnes. 

10.  The  camel  has  been  called  the  “Child  of  the 
Desert.”  This  homely  old  fellow,  with  broad,  thick 


soles  to  his  feet,  to  protect  them  in  the  hot  sand,  with 
leathery  pads  on  his  thighs,  on  which  he  rests  when, 
he  lies  down;  with  great  cells  or  cups  in  his  stomach, 
to  store  up  water  enough  to  last  for  days;  with  flaps 
in  his  nostrils,  which  he  closes  to  keep  out  the  blasts 
of  sand;  with  his  great  hump  of  fat  on  his  back,  which 
is  a store  of  food,  and  wastes  away  during  his  long 
fasts— he  is  the  fellow  that  carries  his  load  of  five 
hundred  pounds  across  the  pathless  wastes. — Niles. 

11.  Africa  possesses  a coast-line  remarkably  reg- 
ular and  free  from  indentations.  Of  good  harbors 
there  is  scarcely  one,  and  in  proportion  to  its  area  it 
has  a shorter  coast-line  than  any  other  grand  division. 

Butler. 

12.  Egypt  is  the  oldest  land  whose  history  we 
know.  We  read  of  this  country  and  its  people  in  the 
Bible.  Here  are  great  temples  and  pyramids,  which 
were  built  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  pyramids  are 
stone  buildings,  large  at  the  bottom  and  drawn  in  on 
all  sides  till  they  come  to  a point  at  the  top.  One  of 
these  is  460  feet  high,  and  covers  thirteen  acres  of 
ground.  They  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Niles. 

13.  The  river  Nile  is  the  most  striking  physical 
feature  in  Egypt.  Without  this  beneficent  stream  the 
whole  country  would  be  a hot  and  arid  desert.  The 
Nile  valley  is  from  two  to  ten  miles  wide;  the  delta  is 
about  ninety  miles  in  its  greatest  extent  from  south 
to  north,  and  about  eighty  miles  in  breadth  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  Owing  to  the  annual  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  on 
the  globe.— Swinton. 

14.  Not  a single  stream  joins  the  Nile  for  the  last 
1200  miles  of  its  course,  rain  being  almost  unknown 
except  in  the  delta.  The  pyramids  and  temples  of  an- 
cient Egypt  have  been  preserved  by  the  dry  climate, 
and  are  the  most  stupendous  and  magnificent  ruins  in 
the  world. — Harper. 

15.  In  Soudan  numerous  varieties  of  watermelon 
grow  with  little  or  no  cultivation.  The  melons  often 
furnish  all  the  water  used  by  a family;  some  of  these 
varieties  have  hard  shells,  and,  after  ripening,  the  in- 
side turns  to  almost  pure  water. — Niles. 

16.  On  the  island  of  Madagascar  is  found  the 
travelers’  tree,  the  leaf  of  which  holds  sometimes  as 
much  as  a quart  of  water. — Butler. 

17.  St.  Helena,  twelve  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  African  coast,  is  a small  island,  noted  as  the  place 
of  the  banishment  and  death  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte.— Swinton. 

18.  The  Congo  State  is  open  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world  without  restriction. — Swinton. 

19.  The  region  of  Zanzibar  is  infested  by  the  tse-tse 
fly,  whose  bite  is  fatal  to  beasts  of  burden.  Most  of 
the  merchandise  is  therefore  carried  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  native  porters. — Butler. 

20.  The  diamond-fields  in  South  Africa  yield  more 
diamonds  than  all  the  other  diamond-fields  in  the 
world. — Butler. 

21.  The  diamond  mines  of  West  Griqualand  are 
the  most  productive  in  the  world.  The  Kimberley 
mines  cover  an  area  of  only  nine  acres.  Each  claim 
is  thirty  feet  square,  and  at  first  sight  the  mines  ap- 
pear to  be  a cluster  of  adobe  buildings. — Butler. 


JANUARY,  OR  FIFTH  MONTH’S  WORK. 


22-  ^ the  equatorial  region  of  Africa  is  a series 
Oi  lakes  which  in  .size  rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the 
Great  Lakes  of  North  America.  They  have  all  be- 
come known  within  late  years,  and  no  one  of  them  is 
yet  completely  explored. — Swinton. 

23.  Lake  Victoria  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  world. 
Its  outlet  is  the  Nile  River.— Barnes. 

24.  The  Congo  is  said  to  discharge  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  three  times  as  much  water  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi.— Warren. 

25.  In  tanning  and  dyeing  leather,  the  people  of 
Morocco  exhibit  great  skill,  and  the  leather  manufac- 
tured there  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Barnes. 

26.  The  Suez  Canal,  chiefly  owned  and  controlled 
by  English  and  French  capitalists,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant maritime  trade  route  in  the  world.  It  admits  the 
largest  steamships,  and  connects  the  commerce  of 
Europe  with  that  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia. 

Harper. 

27.  The  shortest  distance  across  jthe  Isthmus  of 
Suez  is  about  seventy-two  miles;  the  line  of  the  canal 
is  one  hundred  miles.  The  average  height  of  the  isth- 
mus above  sea  level  is  scarcely  ten  feet.  The  canal 
has  a depth  of  twenty-four  feet,  and  a clear  channel 
seventy-two  feet  in  width. — Barnes. 

28.  The  baobab  tree,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  grows  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet.  Its  trunk  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diam- 
eter  Its  fiber  is  used  in  making  paper,  cordage,  etc. 
Millions  of  these  trees  are  found  south  of  the  Congo 
Liver.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  more  than  four 
thousand  years  old. — Barnes. 

29.  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is  the  largest  city 
of  Africa. — Eclectic  Geog. 

30.  Monrovia  is  one  of  the  foremost  coffee  markets 
in  the  world. — Butler. 


31.  The  giraffe,  the  tallest  of  beasts,  is  found  only 
in  Africa.  It  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
and  this  great  height  helps  it  reach  the  leaves  of  trees 
on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a gentle  and  playful  animal, 
and  is  hunted  for  its  flesh,  and  for  its  strong,  thick 
hide,  used  for  making  shoe-soles,  shields,  etc. 


Swinton. 

. l2'  rThe  simoom  is  a fierce,  hot  wind,  best  known 
in  the  Great  Desert,  but  prevalent  in  Arabia,  E^ypt 
and  Syria.  It  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  time  of 
the  equinoxes,  but  is  of  short  duration,— usually  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hours.  During  its  continu- 
ance the  air  is  so  heavily  loaded  .with  fine  sand  and 
dust  that  both  men  and  animals  find  it  necessary  to 
be  wffh  their  faces  to  the  ground  in  order  to  avoid 
suffocation. — Butler. 


GRAMMAR— FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS. 

During  January,  or  fifth  month,  the  adverb  is  to 
be  studied.  The  following  exercises  are  suggestive. 
I. 

. , , Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  adverb 
that  modifies  a verb. 

- * 2'  TrJte  flvre  sentences  each  containing  an  adverb 

that  modifies  an  adjective. 


3.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  adverb 
that  modifies  an  adverb. 

4.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  adverb 
of  time. 

5.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  adverb 
of  place. 

6.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  adverb 
of  cause. 

7.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  adverb 

of  degree. 

8.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  adverb 
of  manner. 

Underline  the  adverbs  in  the  sentences  you  write 

n. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  in  this  grade  is  to 
increase  the  pupil’s  vocabulary.  Of  what  value  is  it 
to  the  child  to  learn  to  name  and  define  the  classes 
of  adverbs,  if  he  cannot  use  adverbs  in  the  expression 
of  thought? 

Adverbs  of  Time. 


tences. 

1.  aye. 

2.  after. 

3.  afterwards. 

4.  again. 

5.  anew. 

6.  already. 

7.  anciently. 

8.  as  soon  as. 

9.  as  yet. 

10.  always. 

11.  before. 

12.  by  and  by. 

13.  continually. 

14.  constantly. 

15.  daily. 

16.  directly. 

17.  ever. 

18.  early. 

19.  endlessly. 


24.  forever. 

25.  frequently. 

26.  formerly. 

27.  forthwith. 

28.  hither. 

29.  hereafter. 

30.  immediately. 

31.  incessantly. 

32.  instantly. 

33.  just  now. 

34.  lately. 

35.  late. 

36.  long  since. 

37.  long  ago. 

38.  meanwhile. 

39.  meantime. 

40.  monthly. 

41.  momentarily. 

42.  now. 

20.  everlastingly.  43.  never. 

21.  evermore.  44.  now  and  then.67.  yet. 

22.  erewhile.  45.  newly.  68.  yearly. 

23.  erelong.  46.  now  a days. 

Carefully  inspect  the  sentences  given  by  pupils 
to  see  that  all  of  above  words  are  used  as  adverbs, 
and  adverbs  of  time.  Have  pupils  increase  above 
list  if  possible  by  selecting  other  adverbs  of  time  from 
their  readers. 


47.  not  yet. 

48.  occasionally. 

49.  otherwise. 

50.  often. 

51.  rarely. 

52.  recently. 

53.  sometimes. 

54.  seldom. 

55.  since. 

56.  subsequently. 

57.  soon. 

58.  to-morrow. 

59.  till. 

60.  to-day. 

61.  till  now. 

62.  when. 

63.  while. 

61.  whenever. 

65.  weekly. 

66  yesterday. 


HI-— Adverbs  of  Place. 

Have  pupils  define  the  following  adverbs  and  use 
them  in  sentences: 


1.  away. 

2.  aside. 

3.  aloof. 

4.  anywhere. 

5.  aground. 

6.  about. 

7.  above. 

8.  back. 

9.  beneath. 

10.  before. 

11.  behind. 

12.  down. 


17.  here. 

18.  hence. 

19.  hither. 

20.  herein. 

21.  hereabouts. 

22.  hereby. 

23.  hitherwards. 

24.  nowhere. 

25.  nigh. 

26.  off. 

27.  out. 

28.  on  high. 


33.  therein. 

34.  thereabouts. 

35.  thereby. 

36.  up. 

37.  under. 

38.  where. 

39.  whence. 

40.  whither. 

41.  wherein. 

42.  wherever. 

43.  wheresoever. 

44.  whereabouts. 
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13.  everywhere.  29.  somewhere.  45.  within. 

14.  elsewhere.  30.  there.  46.  without. 

15.  forth.  31.  thence.  47.  yonder. 

16.  forwards.  32.  thither. 

In  a similar  manner  have  pupils  make  and  use 
lists  of  adverbs  of  cause,  manner,  and  degree,  remem- 
bering that  to  know  how  to  use  a word  correctly  in 
the  expression  of  thought  is  much  more  valuable  than 
to  know  that  it  is  an  adverb  of  a certain  class  and  not 
be  able  to  use  it. 

IY. — Use  of  Adverbs. 

In  his  “Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence”  Prof. 
Rigdon  says:  “All  liability  to  error  in  the  use  of  the 

adverb  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads:  Choice,  Form , 
and  Position .”  He  gives  the  following  rules: 

1.  Always  use  that  adverb  which  expresses,  or 
most  nearly  expresses,  the  meaning  intended. 

2.  Always  use  the  best  adverbial  form  of  the 
word. 

3.  Always  give  the  adverb  that  position  in  the 
sentence  which  adds  most  to  the  correctness,  clearness, 
and  elegance  of  the  epression. 

Insert  an  adverb  in  each  of  the  following  senten- 
ces, observing  above  rules: 

1.  Speak  to  the  unfortunate. 

2.  The  lion  roared. 

3.  The  parrot  chatters. 

4.  The  bad  boy  was  reproved. 

5.  The  ship  sailed. 

6.  The  Are  burns. 

7.  The  stage  started. 
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Reliable,  Durable,  Easy  of  Operation,  and  Full  of  New 
Devices.  Adopted  by  U.  S.  Government . 
^gT"Send  for  Catalogue. 

SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

No.  208  North  7th  street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


8.  The  scenery  is  beautiful. 

9.  Kate  wept  when  she  heard  the  story. 

10.  They  were  disappointed. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  use  of  only  in 
sentences.  Have  each  pupil  write  five  or  ten  senten- 
ces each  containing  this  word,  and  study  its  position 
in  the  sentence. 

V. 

Compare  the  following  adverbs: 

1.  Ill,  worse,  worse, 

2.  Badly,  , . 

3.  Much,  ' , • 

, 4.  Far,  , • 

5.  Well,  , • 

6.  Happily, . , 

7.  Soon,  , -• 

8.  Wisely,  , — . 

9.  East,  , . 

10.  Often,  , . 

Use  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  above 
adverbs  in  sentences. 

VI. 

Put  corresponding  adverbs  for  the  adjective  in 
the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  is  a fluent  speaker.  He  speaks . 

2.  John  is  a swift  writer.  John  writes — . 

3.  Her  singing  was  sweet.  She  sang . 

4.  Their  failure  was  complete.  They  failed . 

5.  He  showed  true  sorrow.  He  was sorry. 

VII. 

Have  pupils  make  a list  of  adjectives  from  which 


mM  and  Popular  Boob. » 


Language 

and 

Grammar. 

Hyde’s  Practical  Lessons.  Book  I, 
35c.  (Language). 

Book  II,  with  Supplement,  60c. 
(Language  and  Grammar). 

Meiklej ohn’s  English  Grammar,  80c. 
For  Upper  Grammar  and  Hig 
School  Grades.  Contains  Wop 
Analysis,  Composition  Work,  etc- 

English 

Language 

and 

Literature. 

Meiklej  ohn’s  English  Language. 
$1.20. 

Meiklejohn’s  English  Literature,  80c. 
William’s  Composition  and  Rheto- 
ric, 90c. 

Hawthorne’s  American  Literature, 
$1.12.  (The  only  adequate  text- 
book on  the  subject  published). 

Science. 

Shepard’s  Chemistry,  Briefer  Course, 
80c.  Inorganic  and  organic.  Larg- 
er book,  $1.12. 

Colton’s  Zoology,  80c. 

Supplement’ry 

Reading. 

Nature  Readers,  “Seaside  and  Way- 
side.”  No.  1,25c;  No.  2,  35c  ; No.  3, 
45c.  Stories  for  Little  Readers, 
Primary,  $1.25;  Leaves  and  Flow- 
ers, 5th  and  6th  year,  25c. 

Correspondence  about  these  or  other  books  invited. 

D.  C.  Heath  & Co., 

86  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


JANUARY,  OR  FIFTE  MONTH’S  WORK. 
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adverbs  may  be  formed  by  adding  ly,  thus: 


1.  soft, 

2.  tender, 

3.  pure, 

4.  feeble, 

5.  pretty, 


softly. 


VIII. 


busy 

7.  musical. 

8.  beautiful, 

9.  handsome, 

10.  peaceable, 


Cautions. — (a)  Do  not  use  adjectives  as  adverbs, 
(b)  Do  not  use  an  adverb  in  place  of  a predicate  ad- 
jective. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  selecting  the  proper 
word— an  adjective  or  an  adverb: 

1.  That  lady  dresses  (neat,  neatly). 

2.  The  fire  burns  (bright,  brightly). 

3.  He  did  not  ride  (graceful,  gracefully)  yes- 
terday. ' 

4.  You  do  not  speak  (distinct,  distinctly)  enough. 

5.  Walk  (careful,  carefully)  over  the  rough 
ground. 

The  following  verbs,  each  containing  the  force  of 
the  verb  to  be,  require  to  be  followed  by  a predicate 
adjective  when  the  subject  is  to  be  modified: 

1.  smell.  3.  look.  5.  become. 

1.  feel.  4.  taste.  6.  grow. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks  with 
adjectives  or  with  adverbs: 

1.  The  rose  smells . 

2.  The  girl  sings . 

3.  The  velvet  feels . 

4.  The  skates  glide ever  the  ice. 

5.  The  owl  looks . 

6.  The  man  acted . 

7.  This  apple  tastes . 


ftpHAi 

BUSINESS  AND  SHORT-HAND  COLLEGE. 
(Catalogue  free.)  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Graduates  Successful  in  Business- 

Mention  “The  School  News.” 


8.  The  teacher  looked through  the  book. 

IX. 

Some  day  when  pupils  are  in  need  of  “busy  work” 
give  them  the  following: 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  adverbs  in  your  reader. 

2.  After  each  adverb  in  your  list  write  the  name 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

3.  Write  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  those 
that  admit  of  comparison. 

4.  Use  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  each 
adverb  in  sentences. 

5.  Make  a list  of  adjectives  from  which  adverbs 
may  be  formed. 

INSTITUTE  AT  GETTYSBURG,  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

During  Thanksgiving  week  the  editor  of  this 
journal  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  what  is  said,  by 
those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  one  of  the  best  insti- 
tutes ever  held  in  Pennsylvania;  that  of  Adams  coun- 
ty, held  in  the  historic  town  of  Gettysburg. 

Of  the  181  teachers  in  the  county,  all  but  three,  or 
four  were  in  attendance.  The  following  is  a list  of 
the  instructors:  Dr.  E E.  White,  of  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Ella  Greene,  of  Boston  Mass. ; Dr.  L.  B.  Sperry, 
of  Ohio;  Prof.  C.  H.  Albert,  of  the  Bloomsburg  Nor- 
mal school;  Prof.  J.  F.  Barton,  of  the  Shippensburg 
Normal  School;  and  C.  M.  Parker  of  The  School  News. 
Musical  Director,— Prof.  C.  E.  Leslie,  of  Chicago; 
Accompanyist,  Miss  Grace  B.  Drakely,  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  institute  work  there 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

« State  Normal  University. » 

SePtember  12,  1892,  January  2 and  March  27,  1893. 

* -New  Teachers,  forces  reorganized,  and  the  School  well  prepared 
for  superior  work.  Three  departments: 

of  the  State™1**1  Department’  training  Teachers  for  the  schools 

Business^”  1,"^Cl*°°1  De*,arl,nent»  preparing  for  College  or 

Schtnil  *IO<,el  ®ePartment>  preparing  for  Normal  or  High- 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address 

JOHN  HULL,  Regent, 

Carbondale,  III. 


CIVIL  COVERNMT 

of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  even 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction. 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 


The  BRYANT  & STRATTON 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.  7 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENCLISH  AND  SHORTHAND  COURSES^ 

m MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  mailed  free. 

n visit  World  s * air  ©rounds  Saturdays  without  interfering  with  studies. 
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was  a list  of  attractive  evening  entertainments  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  Evening,  Dr.  E.  E.  White — “Duty  of  the 
Hour.” 

Tuesday  Evening,  Prof.  John  DeMotte — “The 
Harp  of  the  Senses.” 

Wednesday  Evening,  Prof.  S.  T.  Ford— “Humor- 
ous, Dramatic  and  Patehetic  Recitations— Food  for 
the  Hungry,  Fun  for  the  Mirthful,  Tears  for  the  Pa- 
thetic. 

Thursday  Evening,  Col.  J.  P.  Sanford — “Old 
Times  and  New,”  (Revised.) 

Friday  Evening,  The  celebrated  Schumann  Quar- 
tet Concert  Company,  (Chicago), accompanied  by  Prof. 
Wentworth,  Reciter  and  Impersonator,  (Boston.) 

Music  for  the  evening  entertainments  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania  College  Banjo,  Mandolin, 
and  Guitar  Club. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  following  per- 
sons: Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  State  Supt.;  Prof.  John  De- 
Motte; Samuel  McSwope,  Esq  ; and  Hon.  David  Wills. 
Interesting  papers  were  read  by  a number  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county. 

Limited  space  prevents  us  from  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  work.  The  success  of  this  institute,  as 
well  as  of  the  school- work  of  the  county,  is  due  to  the 
well  planned  and  untiring  efforts  of  Co.  Supt.  Tho- 
man.  A little  more  than  a year  ago,  Mr.  Thoman 
began  the  work  of  grading  the  country  schools,  intro- 
ducing the  Course  of  Study  so  successfully  used  in 
many  counties  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states.  He  went  to  work  in  earnest,  determined  to 


improve  the  schools,  and  his  efforts  have  been  crown- 
ed with  success.  During  the  twelve  years  that  we 
have  been  connected  with  the  work  of  grading  the 
country  schools,  we  do  not  know  of  a single  county 
where  as  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  first 
year  as  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

In  this  work  Supt.  Thoman  has  the  hearty  co- 
operation not  only  of  nearly  all  his  teachers,  but  of 
school  directors  also.  A meeting  of  school  directors 
was  called  by  Supt.  Thoman  to  meet  on  Thursday 
^iter-noon.  The  object  of  the  meeting  w'as  to  form  a 
county  organization  of  directors,  with  a view  to  the 
better  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  with  especial 
reference  to  the  matter  of  securing  a greater  uniform- 
ity of  school  work  throughout  the  county.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  fully  stated  and  discussed  by 
Supt.  Thoman,  Prof.  C.  H.  Albert,  and  C.  M.  Parker. 
We  beieve  that  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  ev- 
er held  in  the  county.  It  was  well  attended  and  no 
doubt,  much  good  will  result  from  this  organization 
of  school  directors.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed: 

Resolved, — That  we,  as  directors  of  Adams 
county,  hereby  appreciate  the  efficient  and  systematic 
work  of  Supt.  ./.  W.  Thoman,  that  we  hereby  endorse 
his  plans  of  work,  and  that  we  urge  both  directors  and 
teachers  to  give  him  their  hearty  co-operation  in  his 
work. 

We  found  the  teachers  of  Adams  county 
earnest,  conscientious  workers  in  the  great  educational 
field,  who  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  their  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  in  his  plans  to  improve  the  schools. 
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WANTED. 


Salary  or  Commission  Paid  Weekly 

Steady  work:  reliable  stock,  outfit  free;  no 
experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and  tes 
timonials.  [Refer  to  this  paper.] 

J.  B.  NELLIS  A CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


<g TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  PARENTS^ 

Should  Know  that  Chapman’s 

KING  OF  OILS! 

WILL  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut. 
or  Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Even 
well-regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a! 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

DR.  II.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON, 
Taylorville,  111. 


TTENTION 

TEACHERS!^  — _ 

- -I  want  agents  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  to  take  orders  for  my  guaranteed 
Xursery  Stock.  Lively,  hustling  teachers 
can  command  good  salaries  and  get  their  mon- 
ey every  week.  Write  me  for  terms  and  terri- 
tory at  once.  Have  been  a teacher  myself  and 
have  a “fellow-feeling.”  E.  O.  GRAHAM. 
Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RESTORE  YOUR  EYES8QKT 

I Cataracts,  scars  or  films  can  be  absorbed  and 
paralyzed  nerves  restored,  without  the  knife 
or  risk.  Diseased  eyes  or  lids  can  be  cured  by 
our  home  treatment.  “We  prove  it.  ’ Hun- 
dreds convinced.  Our  illustrated  pamphlet, 
* Home  Treatment  for  Eyes,”  free.  Don ’t  miss  it. 
Everybody  wants  it.  “ The  Eye,”  Glens  Falls,  N.Y, 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Taylorville 
as  follows:  going  bast.  j 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  daily  10:00am( 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a mj 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom  , ex.  Sunday,  7 :55  p in 
No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim  , daily  — 9:27  p m 

No.  2.  Chicago  Express,  daily 11 :47  p m 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3:00  pm 

GOING  WEST 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:30am 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  am 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.,  ex.  Sunday.  7:24am 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00p  m 

No.  5,  St.  Louis  Express,  daily 3:41pm 

No.  71,  Freight,  except  Sunday 8:25  am 

Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection 
made  to  all  points  east,  west,  uorth  or  south. 

W.  H.  SKELTON, 

Ticket  and  Freight  Ag’t,  Taylorville,  111. 


EVERY  FAMILY. 

School,  Library,  and  Office 
S-H-O-U-L-D 
Have  a Dictionary. 

Care  should  be  taken  to 

GET  THE  BEST. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL, 

New  from  (’over  to  ( over. 

Successor  ot  the  “l  ^abridged/ 

IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY. 


10  years  spent  revising 
100  editors  employed. 
$300,000  expended. 

Sold  by 

All  booksellers. 

Send  to 

G.  & C.  Merriam  Co 
Publishers, 
Springfield,  M ass„U.^.  A . 
tor  tree  siw&ien  pages. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL , 
DICTIONARY 


EXAMINATION  NOTICE! 

Regular  Examinations  for  Teach- 
ers’ Certificates  will  be  held  in  Tay- 
lorville on  the  1st  Saturday  in  each 
of  the  following  months:  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  August, 
and  September. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 


■^-School  and  Institute  Music,  Etc.-^ 

Merry  Melodies  Series  of  School 
Music  Books, 

BY  S.  C.  HANSON. 


No.  1,  Murky  Melodies;  48  pp.,  15c  per  copy, 
or  $1.65  per  doz.,  prepaid.  80,000  copies  of 
tliis  very  popular  book  have  been  sold. 

No.  2,  Silvery  Notes;  48pp.,  15c  per  copy,  or 
$1.05  per  doz.,  prepaid.  This  charming  book, 
issued  during  “Columbus  week,”  promises 
to  excel  even  No.  1 of  the  series.  1,700  copies 
were  sold  the  first  ten  days. 


other  Books  by  the  Same  Author. 
Merry  Songs,  118  pp.,  bound  in  hoards,  35c 
per  copy,  or  $3.00  per  doz.  net. 

Calistiienic  Songs  and  Musical  Drills,  100 
pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  50  cts  per  copy. 

CARDS. 

I Columbian  School  Report  Cards,  $1.00  per  100 
I Promotion  Cards,  two  kinds,  2 50  per  100 
Reward  Cards,  1-00  per  100 

Accompany  all  orders  with  the  cash. 
Address  S.  C.  HANSON, 

WillioTvionnrt.  Tnfl. 
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The  following  resolution  shows  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  systematic  work: 

Resolved, — That  the  time  has  come  when  there 
should  be  a uniform  system  of  instruction,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  adoption  of  the  Manual  and  Guide  has 
bren  a step  in  that  direction. 

The  good  work  that  Supt.  Thoman  and  his  teach- 
ers are  doing  will  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Adams 
county,  and  within  a few  years  the  plan,  no  doubt, 
will  be  in  general  use  throughout  the  state.  Supt. 
Thoman  is  comparatively  a young  man,  and  for  years 
to  come  he  may  assist  other  County  Superintendents 
of  his  state  in  the  practical  solution  of  a problem  that 
he  is  now  solving  successfully— that  of  grading  the 
country  schools. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  Christian  County  Teachers’  Institute  convened 
its  annual  Thanksgiving  meeting  in  the  High  School 
building,  at  9 o’clock  a.  m.,  Nov.  25,  1892. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  Mr.  F.  S Young,  after  which  John  A.  Cheney  and 
Mrs.  Minda  Johnson  were  elected  secretary  and  as- 
sistant secretary  for  the  term. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowyer  then  delivered  quite  an  able 
and  interesting  talk  to  the  teachers  present,  after 
which  the  work  of  the  institute  was  taken  up  accord- 
ing to  the  program. 

The  first  topic  for  discussion  “U.  S.  History”  was 
introduced  by  Prof.  J W.  Carle,  of  the  Edinburg  High 
School,  who  read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 
The  discussion  was  then  taken  up  by  Profs.  Dodderer, 
Gooden  and  others,  who  thoroughly  discussed  the 
subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present. 

After  recess  the  second  topic  “How  can  the 
Teacher  best  Lead  his  Pupils  to  desire  a higher  Educa- 
tion r ’ was  introduced  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Strain,  of  Rose- 


mond,  in  an  able  and  instructive  talk.  Profs.  L.  S. 
Ham,  O.  DeMotte,  L.  B.  Phillips  and  other  members 
of  the  institute  followed  in  the  discussion,  setting 
forth  many  excellent  ways  and  plans  for  leading  the 
pupils  to  a higher  plane  of  learning. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  dinner,  after 
which  Prof.  W.  H.  Nelms,  of  the  West  school,  Tay- 
lorville,  introduced  the  first  subject  “The  seventh  and 
eighth  years’  work  in  Arithmetic,”  in  a very  able  man- 
ner. The  topic  was  then  discussed  at  considerable 
length  by  Profs.  L.  Spriggs,  Garber  and  various  mem- 
bers of  the  institute,  treating  the  subject  very  practi- 
cally. 

After  a short  recess  the  second  topic,  after  dinner, 
“What  special  preparation  is  necessary  to  Mere  Thor- 
oughly  Equip  the  Teacher  for  his  Work,”  was  intro- 
duced by  Prof.  A.  C.  Butler,  of  the  Taylorville  High 
School,  in  his  usual  plain  and  practical  manner.  The 
subject  was  then  thoroughly  discussed  by  Profs.  W.  T. 
Gooden,  A.  W.  Linxwiler  and  other  teachers. 

During  the  evening  the  teachers  and  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Taylorville,  were  highly  entertained  with 
music  by  the  Duncan  Sisters’  Quartette,  and  a lecture 
by  Prof.  Cook,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University.  The  lecture  was  especially  good  and  in- 
terspersed with  an  agreeable  amount  of  high-toned 
fun.  All  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  there. 

Saturday  morning  Nov.  26th,  the  work  was  re- 
sumed by  Miss  Anna  Barbre,  who  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  “The  Teachers’  Reading  Circle.”  The  sub- 
ject was  then  discussed  by  quite  a number  of  the 
teachers. 

After  recess  Prof.  J.  E.  Hanon,  of  Morrisonville, 
read  a paper  on  “How  may  We  as  Teachers  Induce 
our  School  Boards  to  Give  more  Attention  to  Beauti- 
fying and  Adorning  our  School  Houses  and  Grounds?” 
Mr.  Hanon  did  the  subject  ample  justice.  The  topic 
was  then  discussed  by  the  institute. 


THE 

Jacksonville 

Southeastern 

LINE. 

A DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

North  and  South 

With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 

“The  Red  Express,” 

The  popular  Daily  Trains  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  are  over  the  J.  S.  E.  Line,  and  A 
T & S.  Fe  R.  R.  They  consist  of  Pullman 
Sleepers  Elegant  Chair  Cars,  and  Handsome 
and  Comfortable  Coaches. 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield;  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

Three  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily,  be- 
tween  Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 
Forming  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  ’ 
Ancl  a]l  the  important  cities  of  the 
NORTH  AND  WEST. 

F J rates>  etc.,  apply  to 

D W.  RIDER,  w.  W.  KENT, 

Superintendent,  Gen’l  Pitse.  Agt 

Jacksonville,  III. 


MONEY! 


oenu  ror  FREE  SAMPLE  ot  LADIES’  STANDARD  MAGAZINE  with  . 
vasser  s outfit.  Unheard  of  offers.  Send  two  references,  steady  work. 
SIANDARD  FASHION  CO.,  342  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


“Seeing  is  Believing.” 

And  a good  Lamp  must  be  sim- 
ple; when  it  is  not  simple  it  is 
not  good.  Simple,  Beautiful, 
nod — these  words  mean  much, 
but  to  see  the  “Rochester”  will 
impress  the  truth  more  forcibly. 

All  metal,  tough,  and  seamless, 
and  made  in  three  pieces  only, 
it  is  absolutely  safe  an d unbreak- 
able. Like  Aladdin’s  of  old,  it 
is  indeed  a “wonderful  lamp,” 

for  its  marvelous  light  is  purer  

and  brighter  than  gas-light,  softer  than  electric  light 
and  more  cheerful  than  either.  ” 

Look  for  this  lamp— “The  Rochester.”  If  the  lamp 
dealer  hasn’t  the  genuine  Rochester,  and  the  style  you 
want,  send  to  us  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue,  and 
we  will  send  you  a lamp  safely  by  express — your  choice 
of  over  2,000  varieties  from  the  largest  lamp  store  in  the 
world.  Rochester  Lamp  Co.,  42  Park  Place 
ROCHESTER.”  New  York  City. 


‘THE 
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JANUARY,  OR  FIFTH  MONTH’S  WORK. 


Co.  Supt.  Orr  appointed  Profs.  W.  T.  Gooden,  Ol- 
iver DeMotte  and  Miss  Sarah  L.  Mize  as  a committee 
on  resolutions. 

After  dinner  Miss  Eva  Traylor  read  an  excellent 
paper.  Subject,  “The  Teacher’s  Influence;  How  far 
Reaching!” 

Prof.  McCrea  not  being  present  on  Friday  when 
the  Arithmetic  work  was  discussed,  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  that  subject  Saturday. 

The  resolutions  were  read  and  after  a slight  change 
were  adopted. 

Miscellaneous  subjects  were  discussed  by  the  in- 
stitute after  the  regular  program  was  completed. 

On  motions  the  following  persons  were  requested 
to  have  their  papers  published:— Messrs.  Linxwiler, 
Carle  and  McCrea  and  Misses  Traylor  and  Barbre. 

The  Edinburg  Male  Quartette  furnished  music 
for  the  institute. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  by  Mr.  Orr  un- 
til the  regular  July  Institute. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  178 
which  was  exceedingly  large  considering  the  disagree- 
able weather. 

In  many  ways  the  meeting  was  the  best  ever  held 
in  the  county.  The  thanks  of  the  teachers,  and  all 
other  persons  interested  in  education,  are  due  Co. 
Supt.  Orr  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  making  these 
meetings  among  the  best  in  the  state,  and  for  pushing 
the  county  schools  to  a front  position,  which  they 
never  before  enjoyed.  Jno.  A.  Cheney,  Sec’y. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 


Office  of  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Taylorville,  111.,  Dec.  23,  1892. 

Central  Examination  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
March  3d,  and  Final,  Saturday,  March  11th,  1893. 

Material  and  instruction  for  holding  will  be  sent 
out  in  due  time. 

The  grouping  in  Centrals  and  the  name  of  the 
manager  in  each  Central  will  be  given  in  the  Februa- 
ry issue  of  The  School  Hews. 

R-  W.  Ore,  Co.  Supt. 


Ho.  177.  Post-Office,  Taylorville,  III  , 

Date,  Hovember,  1892. 
Received  of  C.  M.  Parker  twenty  one  dollars 
and  fourteen  cents , newspaper  and  periodical  post- 
age on  2114  pounds  of  the  School  Hews  and 
Practical  Educator. 

$21.14.  B.  F.  Lantz,  Postmaster. 


School  libraries  are  becoming  more  numerous 
every  month.  Our  orders  for  library  books  have  been 
larger  the  last  two  months  than  ever  before  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Thousands  of  teachers  have  learned 
that  our  prices  are  resonable,  that  we  give  every  order 
promjit  and  careful  attention,  and  that  if  mistakes 
occur  in  filling  orders,  (errors  are  made  sometimes  even 
by  the  most  careful  clerks),  they  are  cheerfully  correct- 
ed at  our  expense. 


B 


riant  & Stratton  Business  College,  Chicago. 

Ri bqiiu tree  a.. ^ 


Holiday  Entertainments.— 

Short  Dramas,  Tableaux,  Stories,  and 

_ _ a ~ 7 - — - — —o'”"  I Recitations,  etc.,,  designed  for  the  full 

BUSINESS  COURSE,  ENGLISH  COURSE,  SHORTHAND,  TVPEWRITEWO  I?mid  of  holidays— Christinas.  New 
Magn^cent  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE.  Address:  94  Wabash  Aye  , CHICAGO  ILLINOIS"  ! ^ear!  Washington's  Birthdav,  Easter, 

LARGEST  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  IN  THE  WORLOi  ?rofon  Dll3,'J0Ut  of  JnIy'  an(i 

Can  Visit  World’s  Fair  Grounds  Saturdays  without  interfering  with  studies'  I PA^KE™  Tay f^Jilie,  111. 


LCADEMY  for  BUILDERS  and  DRAFTS 
MEN,  827  Chouteau  ave.,  St.  Eonis. 


BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST! 

'T'HE  LADIES’  STANDARD  MAGAZINE. 

» Issued  monthly,  illustrates  in  splendidly 
executed  large  fashion  exgravings  the  very 
latest  and  newest  designs  in  ladies1,  misses, 
and  children’s  Garments,  and  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  Fabrics,  What  to  Wear,  Millinery, 
Trimmings,  household  Decoration  and  Fur- 
nishing;  Cooking  and  Domestic  Receipts. 
Subscription  price  only  50  cents  a year.  Sam- 
ple copies,  10  cents.  Send  money  order  or 
bank  draft  to 

THE  STANDARD  FASHION  CO., 

342  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 
Say  that  you  saw  this  ad.  in  The  School  News. 


L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

THE  CASH  GROCER  OF 

CHRISTIAH  COUHTY,  ILL., 

OFFERS  to  the  public  the  largest  and  best- 
selected  stock  of— 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries , Glass 
and  Queensware,  Wooden  Ware , 

Etc.,  to  be  found  in  Taylorville,  at  prices  that 
defy  competition.  You  will  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  call  and  get  prices  before  making 
your  purchases.  No  credit  accounts  to  lose, 
no  book-keeper  to  pay,  but  goods  sold  on  close 
margin  and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Respectfully, 

L.  R.  HEDRICK, 

Taylorville,  111. 

Near  First  National  Bank. 


flSENTS  WANTEfl 

ALL  CORSETS 

MADE  BY  US 

Have  Our  Name 

Stamped  on  Inside. 
Beware  of  Imitations! 

WIEEIAMSOST 

Corset  & Brace  Co., 
18  South  6th  St., 

ST.  EOCIS,  MO. 


Standard  Fashion  Catalogue 

NOW  ready  for  Fall  and  Winter  of  1892. 

About  100  pages— over  1000  elegant  illus- 
trations. By  mail  Free,  for  only  25  cents. 

STANDARD  FASHION  CO., 

342  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS ! 
MRS.  WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING  SYRUP 

1 has  been  used  by  millions  of  Mothers 
> for  their  children  while  Teething  for  over 
- Fifty  Years.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  ti.n  . 
gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  < 
is  the  best,  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  ' 

Twenty-five  Cents  a Bottle.  | 


BOOKS 

That  all  leading  Teachers  recommend  are 

Rigdon’s 

Grammar  of  the  English  Sentence  and  In- 
troduction to  Composition 85c. 

English  Grammar  for  the  Common  School  60c. 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners 40c. 

Methods  in  Arithmetic 25c. 

Infinitives  and  Participles 25c. 

And  Eind’s 

Lessons  in  Physiology $1.00 

Lessons  in  Physiology  for  Colleges 1.25 

Lessons  in  Physiologv  for  Beginners 6o 

Indiana' publishing  co., 

Danville,  Ind. 


■^School  Furniture  and  Supplies.-*- 


DOES 


Furniture,  Blackboards, 

DICTIONARY,  MAPS, 

Charts  or  Globes? 

Write  me  for  Terms.  I can  and  will  furnish 
any  of  these  on  better  terms  than  any  one 
who  handles  them  in  small  quantities.  Address 

R.  F.  I>AVII»SO»r.  Decatur,  111. 


* READING  N0T1GES.  * 


A Marvelous  Discovery  Free. 

Superfluous  hair  removed  permanently,  in- 
stantaneously, without  pain,  by  Electro  Chem- 
ical Fluids.  In  order  to  prove  superiority,  we 
wil]  for  next  SO  dajTs  send  sample  bottle  and 
testimonials  free,  on  receipt  of  19  cents  to  pay 
postage.  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  CO., 

35  East  14th  street,  New  York. 


Ridgon’s  Grammars  are  the  best. 
Indiana  Pub.  Co.,  Danville,  Ind. 


A Wonderful  Discovery. 

Dr.  Checini's  Electric  Spavin  Cure  positive- 
ly removes  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint,  or 
Curb  in  48  hours  without  pain.  *500  reward 
for  failure  or  slightest  injury.  The  greatest 
wonder  of  the  19th  century,  astonishing  as  it 
does  the  entire  veterinary  world.  Circulars 
and  testimonials  free. 

DR.  GUY  CHECINI, 

378  Canal  street,  New  lrork. 


Removal  Notice. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Teachers  and  School  and 
College  authorities  to  the  removal 
of  the  School  and  College  Bureau 


READING  NOTICES . 

from  Elmhurst  111.,  to  211  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Albert,  the  Manager,  is 
a zealous  worker.  While  attending 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, Normal,  III  , he  won  the  esteem 
of  the  faculty,  all  of  whom  strongly 
endorse  his  bureau. 

Our  dealings  for  the  past  two 
years  with  Mr.  Albert  have  been  very 
pleasant.  W e clip  the  following 
from  his  announcement -“We  will 
give  prompt  aod  business  like  at 
tention  to  your  wants,  and  guaran- 
tee the  best  possible  results. 

When  in  the  city,  call  at  our  of- 
fice, receive  your  mail  here,  attend 
to  your  correspondence,  and  make 
it  your  headquarters.  On  our  tab- 
les you  will  find  all  the  leading  edu- 
cational papers  and  other  periodi- 
cals. Teachers  and  others  interested 
in  educational  work  are  always  wel- 
come.” 
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ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONIALS. 

Cisne,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  15,  1892. 
I must  say  that  the  School  News  gets  better 
all  the  time.  I would  not  take  the  subscrip- 
tion price  for  the  Dec.  number.  v 

A.  K.  Branson,  Prin,  Schools. 

Deer  Creek,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  20  1892 
A-<  a means  of  acquiring  a higher  education! 
I value  the  School  News  most  highly.  It  Alls 
the  bill  exactly.  Harry  Kerrick. 

Glen  arm,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  24, 1892 
1 have  been  a subscriber  to  the  School  News 
for  four  years  m succession.  This  shows  mv 
appreciation  of  your  journal.  G.  E.  Dobbs. 

r r.  Beas,°"4  L°gan  Co.,  HI-,  Dec.  24,  1892. 

T A he  b"h°o!  Nevvs  was  g°°<l  last  year,  in  fact 
1 thought  it  was  the  best  helper  I ever  had  in 
the  school  room.  But  it  is  still  better  this 
year'  Luther  Hobbs. 

PS^^il,io"Co', IncL’ Dec-  3h  1892. 

The  School  News  is  just  the  thing  for  prac- 
tical work.  My  school  would  not  know  what 
to  do  without  it.  w.  S.  Neel. 


Happy  New  Year  to  our  legions 
of  friends  and  patrons. 


A RELIABIE  WOMAN 

Wanted  in  every  county  to  establish  a Corset 
Sm-iur«0r-theoa  eof  Dr.  Nichols’  Celebrated 
fPJfit1  SPnn£  Corsets  and  Clasps.  Wages  $40 
to  $i5  per  month  and  expenses.  We  furnish 
complete  stock  on  consignment;  settlements 
monthly.  $3  Sample  Corset  free.  Send  18 
cents  postage  for  sample  and  terms 

NICHOLS  MFG.  CO., 

378  Canal  street,  New  York. 


•^The  School-House 


pop  POSITIONS 

Secured  by  Young  Men  and  Wnmon 


— — — b tnr  LARGEST  in  the  WORLD 

Secured  by  Young  Men  and  Women  Graduates Tf  U Address,  94  Wabash  Aye.,  CHICAGO. 

BE7AKT  & STEATTON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  CHICAGO  H k C6m  -at.aioiue  Free- 

world's3  fss,  SnuSS*  alSENsi  00D  SAURIES 

— — — d*Ai  urdays  w.thout  interfering  with  studies* 


= SPENCERIAN 

PEN  CO.N.Y.  • 


A NATIONAL  PATRIOTIC  EXERCISE  FOR 

Flag  Raisings,  Flag  Festivals,  and 
Patriotic  Entertainments 

BY 

J.  K.  LUNDY. 

Prepared  expressly  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a suitable  exercise  for  Flag 
Raisings.  It  contains  the  most  patri- 
otic utterances  that  have  ever  come 
from  the  lips  of  American  Patriots, 
Hag  Exercises,  and  Music  relating  to 
the  Flag  (words  and  music  all  familiar 
tunes). 


This  pen  is  specially  adapted  for 
Accountants,  Book-Keepers  and  Cor- 
respondents. It  is  made  of  the  best 
English  steel  by  the  most  experience! 
workmen. 

FOR  TRIAJL,  will  send  a sample 
card,  12  PENS,  different  patterns, 
for  6 cents  in  stamps. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company, 

8 io  Broadway,  New  York. 


A vast  amount  of  labor  saved  to 
teachers.  A beautiful  and  appropriate 
exercise  that  can  be  successfully  ren- 
dered in  any  school  in  the  country. 
Order  at  once  and  rest  assured  you  will 
jet  good  value  for  your  money.  Price 

So15&.»rSr**'; 

1250  copies  were  sold  within  30  davs 
after  they  came  from  the  press.  ’ 
11.  S.  Flags,  all  sizes.  Standard 
goods.  Low  prices.  Orders  filled  with 
greatest  promptness 


J.  K.  LI[.\DY, 

325  w Adams  St.,  Tajforville,  111. 


%mm  STUDY  for  Teachers.  . 

| ■ ■ 20  Complete  Courses  f 

| for  Student  and  Teacher.  All  instruc- 
tion  by  mail  Send  stamp  lor  catalogue 
,y.  American  Correspondence  College,  ^ 
% S.  Dansville,  New  York.'  ~ ... 

*«*****************m**m* 

F/V#»  r^.*mr~,por  a small  sum  can 

SLAUNQ  8.etBpCKhBOARDN 

&LA  riNU  to  make  a board  4 ft.  wide  and  *>o 
ft.  long.  Without  a blackboard  *•  tie 
voice  of  the  teacher  is  dumb." 

«dt^cTrtlc“1*r,J.  E.  Sherrill, 

Box  u7i,  O Th«  Book  Man, 

Danville.  Ind.  (j  I sell  books  fo-  teachers 

COG<>3|G<>X>C<^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  U.  S.  A 9 

Beet  Copper  ana  Tin  School  and  Church 

(d^ELL^^PEA1-S  and  chimes. 

Prices  and  Terms  Free.  Name  this  paper. 


CHROMO  REWARD  CARDS 

bted?  ^etty  designs  flowers,  fruits,  scenes  views* 
S'mnlals.  crescents,  juveniles,  etc.  Prices  for 
3x4(4  inches  8c;  12c;  4Kx6°/f 

^Oc,  5^x7^35c;  all  pretty  chromo  cards  no'  p niiVn 
Samples  chromo  reward  cards and price  1 °st  schnni 
supplies  free  by  mail.  A.  J.  FOUCH,  wSeeN/PA. 


BIND 

UIISU  PAPERS. 

i5c.  a dozen,  $5  a hundred. 
Spud  stamp  for  Price  List. 
Adopted  by  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. Address 

H.  H.  BALLARD  (52), 
Pittsfield,  Ma^ 
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It  Costs  But  One-Half  as  Much 

as  most  educational  papers 
though  one  of  the  best. 

normal  Instructor!’ 

Is  the  Favorite  with  Teachers. 

Sample  Copy  Free  ! Agents  wanted  in  every 
place  and  at  all  Institutes,  Associations,  etc. 

Special  : — Craig's  Question  . 

Book  [Price  $1.50]  Free  lor  a club 
ol  four.  Address 

Normal  Instructor, 

DANSVILLE,  N.  V. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Danville  Montour  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1892. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much. 

W.  D.  Steinbach,  Co.  Supt. 

Newton,  Harvey  Co.,  Kans.,  Dec.  12,  1892. 

I have  been  a subscriber  to  the  School  News 
for  two  years  and  think  it  indispensable. 

Gertie  M.  George. 

Gillespie,  Macoupin  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  4,  1892. 

I think  the  School  News  one  of  the  grand- 
est papers  on  school  work  I ever  read.  As 
long  as  I remain  a teacher,  the  School  News 
shall  be  my  most  prominent  journal. 

Mattie  Carney. 

Ramsey,  Payette  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  1,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  journal  for 
actual  school  work  that  I have  ever  seen. 

P.  E.  Crawford  Prin.  Schools. 

Roodhouse,  Greene  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  19, 1892. 

I would  not  think  of  being  without  the  School 
News.  I have  the  Dec.  numbers  for  1889, 
1890,  1891  and  1892.  on  my  desk  this  month. 

J.  C.  Smith. 


100 

FREE 

WATCHES! 

Given  by  the  Oldest  Newspaper 
in  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  new  and  original 
premiums  offered  to  subscribers,  we  propose 
to  present  them  with  100  Watches,  all  of  which 
are  guaranteed  by  T.  Lynch,  14th  St.  and  Union 
Square,  New  York  City,  who  furnishes  them 
to  us. 


The  Advertiser  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
New  York  City.  Its  weekly  edition  is  publish- 
ed in  two  sections  and  comes  out  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday — 104  times  during  the  year:  has 
six  to  eight  pages  every  issue,  is  weli  printed, 
has  plenty  of  pictures,  short  stories, telegraphic 
news,  financial  and  market  reports,  a woman’s 
page,  and  the  ablest  editorials  published  by 
any  New  York  paper.  It  is  a model  home  pa- 
per, with  elevating  and  entertaining  reading 
matter,  devoid  of  sensations  and  objectionable 
advertisements.  All  for  $1.00  a year. 

Specimen  copies  and  Premium  Lists,  with 
full  particulars  of  the  attractive  inducements 
for  Agents,  sent  free  on  application  to 

THE  ADVERTISER, 

29  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


GRAHAM’S 

SELF-AVERAGING 

CLASS-RECORD. 

« 

IS  a great  help  to  the  Teacher  who  is  over- 
worked with  “averaging.”  It  is  fun  to  use 
our  record.  Recording  is  very  simple.  A dot 
means  100  per  cent.  You  can  average  the 
work  of  50  pupils  in  five  minutes.  It  is  a sim- 
ple record.  It  is  worth  the  price  as  a 

Mathematical  Curiosity. 

Just  the  thing  for  a live  Agent.  Why  toil 
away  when  such  a help  is  available?  Send  for 
one.  You  will  be  pleased.  Only  25  cents  each 
by  mail,  prepaid.  No  free  samples.  Circu- 
lars free. 


THE  GRAHAM 

Actual  Business  System 

Makes  the  study  of  Book-Keeping  a pleasure. 
Would  you  know  more  about  it?  Then  send 
for  a free  book  explaining  the  whole  syBtem 
and  giving  the  opinions  of  actual  users. 
Address 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  PUB.  CO., 
York,  Nebr. 


Litchfield,  Montgomery  Co.,  111..  Dec  12, 1892. 

1 want  to  congratulate  yon  upon  the  excel- 
lency of  the  December  number  of  the  School 
News.  G P.  Randle,  Prm.  High  School. 

Wilton  Centre,  Will  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  12.,  1892. 

I read  the  School  News  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  Would  not  be  without  it. 

Mary  Schaffer. 

Martinsville,  Clark  Co.,  111.,  Dec.,  10,1892. 

I am  teaching  my  first  term  of  school,  and  I 
find  the  School  News  of  great  value  to  me. 

Lew  is  Hedges. 

Dnncansville,  Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  educational  journal  that  comes  to 
my  office.  H.  S.  Wertz,  Co.  Supt  Schools. 

Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  6,  1892. 

I am  teaching  my  first  term  of  school,  and 
find  your  School  News  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  in  many  ways.  Eunice  A.  DeYo. 

Weaver,  Grant  Co  , Ind.,  Dec.  12, 1892. 

I am  unable  to  tell  how  much  the  School 
News  has  helped  me  in  my  work. 

C.  H.  Reed. 

Girard,  Macoupin  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  5,  1892, 

I receive  the  School  News  regularly  each 
month,  and  find  it  of  great  assistance  to  a 
teacher  w'ho  has  heretofore  been  a student. 

Jennie  Tunue.ll. 

Dahlgren,  Hamilton  Co  , 111.,  Dec.  1,  1892. 

I can  highly  recommend  the  School  New's 
to  any  teacher.  I believe  it  is  the  best  educa- 
tional journal  published.  It  meets  with  great 
favor  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

Albert  Richards. 

Lancaster,  Wabash  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  29, 1892. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  and  can 
recommend  it  to  any  teacher.  I feel  that  it  is 
a great  help  to  me  in  teaching.  If  every  teach- 
er in  the  land  was  a reader  of  the  School  News 
I think  we  wmuld  have  better  schools. 

E.  S.  Clark. 


Cropsey,  McLean  Co.,  111.,  Dec.,  2,  1892. 

I find  the  School  News  full  of  helpful  re- 
minders. Levin  S.  Peek. 

Macon,  Macon  Co  , 111.,  Dec.  3,  1892. 

I don’t  see  how  a country  school  teacher  can 
get  along  without  the  School  News. 

W.  J.  Scott. 

Southwick,  Latah  Co.,  Idaho,  Nov.  29,  1892. 

All  teachers  w'ho  subscribe  for  the  School 
News  will  never  regret  it.  Cliff  M.  Wilson. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Jefferson  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  20,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  a splendid  help  to 
teachers.  It  should  be  read  by  every  wide- 
awake teacher.  M.  W.  Morgan. 

Greenbush,  Warren  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  IT,  1892. 

The  Schol  News  is  an  indispensable  aid  in 
following  the  Course  of  study.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  a teacher  is  following  the  directions 
of  this  very  valuable  periodical.  J.  D;  Regan. 

Steeleville,  Randolph  Co.,  Ill  , Dec,  1,  1892. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  and  find 
it  quite  a help  in  school  work. 

Maurice  Mudd. 

Tremont,  Tazewell  Co..  Ill  , Dec.  20,  1892. 

As  I carefully  peruse  the  News,  I never  fail 
to  find  some,  if  not  many  points  of  great  value 
to  me  in  my  work.  D.  E.  Hilling. 

Janesville,  Coles  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  20,  1892. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  in  my 
school  work.  Pearl  Black. 

Toledo,  Cumberland  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  5,  1892. 

I find  the  News  a great  help  in  school  work 
and  would  not  be  able  to  get  along  without  it. 

Clara  Jones. 

Elizabethtown,  Hardin  Co.,  Ill  , Dec.  17, 1892. 

I keep  no  teacher  on  my  list  who  fails  to  keep 
the  Manual  and  Guide  constantly  in  use  and 
who  fails  to  read  and  study  the  School  News. 
I consider  the  School  News  the  best  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  state.  It  has  done 
good  work  for  me,  and  my  teachers  are  lost 
without  it.  T.  H.  Stubbs  Co.  Supt. 


HULL’S  NEW  FREE-HAND  DRAWINGS 

Are  now  ready.  A sale  of  over  500,000  sets  of 
Hull’s  drawings  indicate  that  they  have  proven 
a blessing  to  the  teacher  and  a wilderness  of 
delight  to  the  childreii.  The  drawings  can  be 
cut  out,  pasted  upon  card-board,  and  given  to 
the  pupils  to  draw  each  day,  thus  giving  vari- 
ety to  each  for  the  entire  year.  Teachers  who 
teach  Language  Object  Lessons  or  Primary 
Heading  will  find  these  drawings  invaluable. 
7 sheets,  210  drawings,  for  25c.  Address  H.  A. 
Hull,  eastern  manager,  Shelton,  Nebraska.  A 
silver  quarter  can  be  sent  safely  if  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

Hull's  Free-hand  and  Geometric  Drawing  Book,  55  pages,  over  300 
pictures.  This  is  a complete  manual  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
drawing,  giving  special  instruction  to  teacher  and  pupil  with  each  pic- 
ture. Sections  devoted  to  primary,  intermediate,  the  grammar  and  high 
school;  also,  a complete  system  of  paper  folding,  showing  how  to  form 
any  geometric  figure.  35c. 

Hull's  Physiology  is  a complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  including  the 
history  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  It  also  gives  special  in- 
struction to  the  teacher  how  to  draw  the  different  organs  and  parts  of  the 
body.  This  saves  expensive  charts  and  is  more  successful  in  results.  30c. 

Hull's  Self-Instruction  Book-Keeping.  Do  you  wish  to  learn  the  en- 
tire subject  of  book-keeping  for  60c?  It  can  be  done  at  home  as  com- 
pletely as  at  any  commercial  college.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  now  fill  responsible  positions  who  have  learned  the  entire  subject 
from  Hull’s  system.  Can  you  not  do  the  same?  If  you  have  trouble 
with  papers  we  aid  you  free.  Send  60c  for  sample  copy. 

Hull's  Examination  of  School  Teachers  Fifty  Years  Ago.  The  most 
original  and  amusing  publication,  not  excepting  “Deestrict  Skule,”  ever 
produced.  It  will  be  found  just  the  thing  for  exhibitions,  entertain- 
ments, and  public  benefits.  Characters  selected  from  any  community. 
Send  25c  for  sample  copy.  Address  all  orders  for  Hull’s  publications  to 
H.  A.  Hull,  Shelton,  Nebraska,  Eastern  Manager. 
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teachprs’  a^encies  be  careful  to 

■•onirf  w*36  that  ar?  rehable'  There  are  agencies  that 
could  not  secure  advertising  space  in  this  journal  at 

any  price,  because  we  know  them  to  be  dishonest. 

ron  -We  that,everr  county  superintendent  who 
receives  this  number  of  The  Sciiooe  News  would 
read  tlmartide  contributed  by  J.  M.  Boyer,  also  that 
u * W‘  L\uxm]er-  B°th  of  these  men  are  eminent- 

iZZZt'  m rUral  ®ch0Gl  work,  one  as  a teacher 
and  the  other  as  a countv  superintendent.  They  have 
something  to  say  about  the  use  of  a course  of  study 
m country  schools  that  we  would  like  for  countv  su- 
perintendents to  read.  They  talk  from  experience. 

cnlipjhfe  aftJPntion  of teachers  and  pupils  of  Illinois  is 
called  to  the  suggestions  in  reference,  to  the  Illinois 
Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  given  on  an- 

Jenki^sa'vs  In  ^ ^ circular  of  info™ation  Supt. 

“T^e  time  that  remains  is  short  and  should  be 
diligentlv  improved.  Under  the  direction  of  intelli 
gent  and  zealous  teachers  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  make  an  exhibit  of  public  school  education  in  ML 

Thd  ehxh  hS  a11  tbeHat  °n“  an  honorand  an  inspiration. 
The  exhibit  is  to  be  made  upon  the  soil  of  Illinois  in 

her  great  metropolis.  It  will  be  surrounded  bv  the 
evidences  of  progress  and  enterprise  in  every  walk  of 
frSa  Eet.  us  SPe  to  d that  this  greatest  interest  of  a 
. t'pob  e lack  nothing  to  make  it  impressive  as  well 
as  instructive.  Let  every  child  in  the  commonwealth 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  contributed  of  his  thought 

and  action  to  the  great  Exposition.”  g 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ORIGIN  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 
PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111. 

(Concluded.) 

In  1826,  William  Morgan  of  New  York,  having 
advertised  a book  purporting  to  expose  the  secrets  of 
Free  Masonry,  disappeared  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  Out  of  this  occurrence  the’Anti-Masonic  party 
sprang,  pledged  to  the  opposition  of  the  election  of  .a 
Free  Mason  to  any  public  office.  This  party  rapidly 
acquired  influence,  and  in  1882  nominated  a Presiden- 
tial ticket.  Without  a national  principle  of  controll- 
ing importance,  the  party  existed  but  for  a brief  period 
and  disappeared  in  1831.  The  year  1831  marks  the 
coalition  of  the  National  Republicans,  the  Anti-Ma- 
sonic party,  the  Nullifiers  of  South  Carolina,  and  dis- 
affected members  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy,  under 
the  name  of  the  Whig  party.  Its  adherents'  favored 
Protection,  National  Banks,  and  Internal  Improve- 
ments at  the  expense  of  the  general  government.  The 
new  party  elected  two  Presidents, — Harrison  and  Tay- 
lor,— and  is  lost  to  history  after  1854. 

At  different  periods  between  1830  and  1850,  vari- 
ous societies  of  greater  or  less  pretensions  arose  in 
opposition  to  Negro  slavery  and  favoring  equal  rights 
to  all  without  respect  to  race  or  color.  The  most  prom- 
inent of  these  flourished  from  about  1833  to  1854  un- 
der the  title  of  Abolitionists. 

The  Free  Soil  party,  which  took  its  rise  about  1818, 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  slavery  agitation.  It  de- 
clared that  Congress  should  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  prohibit  it  in  the  territories,  but 
should  not  interfere  with  it  in  the  slave  states. 

In  1852  an  organization  wholly  ignoring  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  but  declaring  itself  the  uncompromis- 
ing foe  of  aliens  and  Catholicism,  arose.  Because  of 
its  determination  to  ignore  the  great  question  then 
agitating  the  public  mind,  it  was  popularly  denomi- 
nated the  Know-Nothing  party;  its  adherents,  however, 
assumed  the  name  of  the  American  party.  By  en- 
dorsing the  nominations  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
great  political  parties,  it  decided  many  elections,  in 
1855  carried  nine  of  the  states,  and  in  1856  nominated 
a Presidential  candidate. 

In  1854  the  Whig  party,  as  previously  stated,  dis- 
appeared. On  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  it  was  rent  asunder.  One  faction  united  with  the 
Americans;  the  other  with  disaffected  Democrats,  dis- 
affected Americans,  and  the  Abolitionists,  forming  a 
loose-constructionist  party  inheriting  the  desires  of  the 
Federalists  and  the  Whigs  for  a Protective  Tariff,  In- 
ternal Improvements,  and  National  Banks,  and  add- 
ing thereto  the  Free  Soil  principle  of  the  control  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  last  named  theory  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principle  espoused  by  the  Democrats,  and  gave  to  the 
new  party,  from  its  very  beginning,  the  assurance  of 
a popular  existence.  They  early  adopted  the  name  of 
Republicans,  to  which  the  Democrats  prefixed  the  con- 
temptuous adjective  “Black.”  In  1856  a national 
ticket  was  nominated  and  an  exciting  canvass  entered 
upon,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  struggle  of  1860  to 
crown  them  with  a most  signal  victory,  giving  them  a 
predominance  in  national  affairs  which  they  have 
maintained,  with  a single  interruption  of  four  years, 
to  the  present. 


The  year  1860  was  an  eventful  one  in  political 
circles,  and  witnessed,  not  only  the  advent  of  a new 
party  to  power,  but  also  the  disruption  of  the  old  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  the  formation  of  sectional  organiza- 
tions. The  first  of  these  was  the  Southern  Democrats 
or  Slavery  party,  with  a platform  avowing  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  slavery  into  the  territories  at  any  cost. 

The  second  was  the  Constitutional  Union  party,  with 
an  evasive  platform  declaring  for  “The  Constitution 
of  the  country,  the  Union  of  the  states,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.”  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
old  party  took  temporarily  the  name  of  Northern  Dem- 
ocrats, with  a platform  recognizing  territorial  slavery, 
protected  by  constitutional  rights,  until  it  had  been 
rendered  illegal  by  a popular  vote.  These  distinctive 
names  were  lost  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  The 
vitality  of  the  Democratic  party,  organized  in  the  days 
of  Jefferson,  is  demonstrated  by  its  recent  return  to 
power  through  a victoiy  as  decisive  as  was  that  of  the 
Republican  party  thirty-two  years  agone. 

Consequent  upon  a difference  of  opinion  relative 
to  the  policy  pursued  by  Grant  during  his  first  term, 
disaffection  in  the  Republican  party  finally  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican party  in  1870.  In  1872  this  party  nominated  a 
Presidential  ticket.  Its  influence,  coupled  with  that 
of  the  Democrats,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  defeat  the  regular  Republican  nominee. 

Since  1872,  with  a cause  worthy  the  support  of  an 
infinitely  greater  number  of  adherents,  the  Temper- 
ance and  Prohibition  parties  have  sought  the  suffrage^ 
of  the  American  people  at  the  National  elections.  Va- 
rious Greenback  organizations  have  likewise  been  as- 
pirants to  popular  favor,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the  Labor  or  People’s 
party.  Its  success  at  the  recent  election,  in  various 
sections  of  the  Union,  is  creating  no  little  uneasiness 
among  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  at  the 
same  time  augurs  well  for  the  party’s  future,  if  har- 
mony and  concert  of  action  shall  prevail. 


As  a fitting  conclusion  to  the  foregoing,  if  may 
not  be  amiss  to  quote  somewhat  at  length  the  very  able 
opinion  of  a foreigner  who  has  traveled  extensively  in 
our  country,  and  who  has  been  a close  student  of  our 
political  institutions,  regarding  the  parties  of  the  pres- 
ent. That  most  distinguished  English  statesman  and 
historian,  James  Bryce,  says  the  question  that  the  Eu- 
ropean is  ever  asking  is  this: 

“What  are  the  principles,  distinctive  tenets,  and 
tendencies  of  the  two  great  American  parties?  Which 
of  these  is  for  free  trade,  for  civil  service?  reform,  for 
a spirited  foreign  policy,  for  the  regulation  of  the  tel- 
egraph by  legislation,  for  a national  bankrupt  law,  for 
changes  in  the  currency,  for  any  other  of  the  twenty 
issues  one  hears  discussed  in  the  country  as  seriously 
involving  its  welfare?” 

Note  the  answer: 

“Neither  party  has  anything  definite  to  say  on  these  ' 
issues;  neither  party  has  any  principles,  any  distinctive 
tenets.  Both  have  traditions.  Both  claim  to  have 
tendencies.  Both  have  certainly  war-cries,  organiza- 
tions, interests  enlisted  in  their  support.  But  those 
interests  are  in  the  main  the  interests  of  getting  and 
keeping  the  patronage  of  the  government.  Tenets  and 
policies,  points  of  political  doctrine,  and  points  of  po- 
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litical  practice,  have  all  but  vanished.  They  have  not 
been  thrown  away,  but  have  been  stripped  away  by 
Time  and  the  progress  of  events  fulfilling  some  poli- 
cies, blotting  out  others.  All  have  been  lost  except 
office  or  the  hope  of  office.  * * * * . The  chief 
practical  issues  which  once  divided  them  [American 
parties]  have  been  settled.  Some  others  have  not  been 
settled,  but  as  regards  these,  one  or  the  other  party  has 
so  departed  from  its  former  attitude  that  we  cannot 
now  speak  of  any  conflict  of  principles.  * * * * 
That  which  most  keenly  interests  the  people,  though 
of  course  not  all  the  people,  is  the  regulation  or  ex- 
tinction of  the  drink  traffic.  On  this  neither  party  has 
committed  or  wilTcommit  itself.  The  traditional dog- 
mas of  neither  cover  it,  though  the  Democrats  have 
been  rather  more  disposed  to  leave  men  to  themselves 
than  the  Republicans,  and  rather  less  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  ethical  sentiment.  Practically  for  both 
parties  is  what  they  gain  or  lose.  * * * * Free 

Trade  versus  Protection  is  another  burning  question 
and  has  been  so  since  the  early  days  of  the  Union. 
* * * * Before  the  war,  Democrats  were  advo- 
cates of  a tariff  for  revenue  only,  i.  e.,  of  Free  Trade. 
Most  of  them  still  cling  to  the  doctrine  and  have  fa- 
vored a reduction  of  the  present  system  of  import  du- 
ties. But  the  party  trumpet  has  often  given  an  un- 
certain sound,  for  Pennsylvania  is  Protectionist  on 
account  of  its  iron  industries;  northern  Georgia  and 
southern  Tennessee  are  tending  that  way  for  the  same 
reason;  Louisiana  is  inclined  to  Protection  on  account 
of  its  sugar.  As  it  would  never  do  to  alienate  the 
Democrats  of  three  such  districts,  the  party  has  gen- 
erally sought  to  remain  unpledged,  or,  at  least,  in  wink- 
ing to  the  Free  Trade  of  the  ISTorth-westand  the  South- 
east, it  has  been  tempted  to  wink  with  the  other  eye 
to  the  iron  men  of  Pittsburg  and  the  sugar  planters  of 
New  Orleans.  * * * * The  Republicans  are  bolder 
and  pledge  themselves,  when  they  frame  a platform, 
to  maintain  the  protective  tariff.  But  some  of  the 
keenest  intellects  in  their  ranks,  including  a few  lead- 
ing journalists,  are  strong  for  Free  Trade,  and  there- 
fore sorely  tempted  to  break  with  their  party.”  * * * * 
“Civil  service  reform  has  for  some  time  past  received 
the  lip-service  of  both  parties — a lip-service  expressed 
by  both  with  equal  warmth,  and  by  the  average  pro- 
fessional politician  of  both  parties  with  equal  insin- 
cerity. Such  reforms  as  have  been  effected  in  the 
mode  of  filling  up  places  have  been  forced  upon  both 
parties  by  public  opinion,  rather  than  carried  through 
by  either.  The  best  men  of  both  parties  support  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  the  worst  men  in  both  would 
gladly  get  rid  of  it.” 

Thus  might  I continue  to  quote  authority  regard- 
ing  party  attitude  upon  the  various  minor  questions 
which  concern  the  best  interests  of  one  great  Common- 
wealth, but  I forbear. 

Most  earnestly  praying  that  teachers,  as  moulders 
of  educational  thought,  may  rise  above  party  preju- 
dice and  may  earnestly  labor  to  impart  in  an  impar- 
tial, non-partisan  way  a knowledge  of  the  principles 
that  fashion  our  government  and  control  the  Ship  of 
State,  I am  done. 
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OUR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS— THEIR  POSSI- 
BILITIES. 

A Paper  read  at  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Meeting  at  Springfield  on 

Thursday,  Dec.  29,1892,  by  John  M.  Boyer,  County  Super- 
intendent of  Putnam  County,  ill. 

In  order  to  brighten  the  somewhat  prosy  life  of  the 
county  superintendent,  our  benevolent  and  thought- 
ful legislators  have  decreed  that  every  year,  each  of 
the  said  superintendents  shall  be  granted  the  gracious 
privilege  of  sending  to  our  worthy  State  Superintend- 
ent an  affectionate  billet-doux,  setting  forth  certain 
facts  and  figures  respecting  the  schools  under  his 
charge.  The  aforementioned  legislators,  who  well 
foresaw  that  no  ordinary  man  could,  unaided,  endure 
such  an  o’erwhelming  amount  of  joy,  also  determined 
that  the  county  superintendents  might  share  their 
overflowing  cups  of  happiness  with  their  school  treas- 
urers, and  they  with  certain  lawless  persons  known 
in  some  parts  of  the  state  by  the  appellation  of  school 
directors.  It  is  from  this  annual  message,  which,  ru- 
mor tells  us,  has  been  termed  by  a few  carping  and 
unreasonable  superintendents  of  several  insignificant 
counties  as  “that  abominable  annual  report,”  that  we 
get  our  definition  of  an  ungraded  school.  Among 
the  instructions  there  given,  the  reader  is  told  to  con- 
sider a school  in  wdiich  all  the  grades  are  taught  by 
one  person  as  an  ungraded  school.  It  is  in  the  wel- 
fare of  such  schools  that  the  county  superintendents 
are  chiefly  interested.  The  city  and  village  schools, 
with  their  excellent  equipment  of  buildings,  appli- 
ances, courses  of  study,  and  carefully  selected  and 
well-trained  teachers  are  not  nearly  so  much  depend- 
ent upon  our  help  and  guidance.  It  was  probably  for 
this  reason  that  our  present  topic  was  selected.  Why 
we,  unfortunately,  were  chosen  to  present  it,  is  be- 
yond our  power  of  conjecture,  unless,  possibly,  it  was 
thought  best  to  relieve  the  general  excellence  of  the 
program  with  a cap-sheaf  of  the  common-place. 

Dr.  Hewett  has  well  said,  “The  sooner  we  all  re- 
alize that  nothing  can  be  furnished  the  child  to  aid  in 
his  education,  except  environment,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us,”  and  he  might  have  truthfully  added — and 
for  the  children  under  our  care.  The  possibilities  for 
good  in  the  material  environments  of  the  children  in 
our  ungraded  schools  is  a matter  well  worthy  of  our 
attention.  The  ungraded  schools  may  have,  with 
small  expense,  commodious  and  enclosed  grounds  or- 
namented and  shaded  with  a suitable  number  of 
shrubs  and  trees.  If  the  county  superintendents  for 
several  years  will  urge  upon  teachers  and  school 
boards  the  proper  observance  of  our  already  estab- 
lished Arbor  Day,  the  present  desolate  appearance  of 
many  rural  school-yards  will  be  no  longer  an  offense 
to  the  eye.  Each  school-yard  undoubtedly  should 
have  two  well-built  and  clean  outhouses  located  in 
the  rear  corners  of  the  grounds.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, that  the  school  buildings  can  be  and  should  be 
comfortable,  clean,  and  well-heated,  lighted,  and  ven- 
tilated. The  county  superintendent  may  greatly  help 
to  bring  about  this  condition  of  affairs,  where  it  does 
not  now  exist,  by  sending  to  each  school  board,  at 
the  time  of  his  visitation,  a written  report  of 
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the  condition  of  affairs  at  their  school  - house. 
He  should  call  their  attention  to  any  repairs  that  are 
needed,  and  urge  them  to  supply  at  once  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  existing  evils,  whatever  they  may  be. 
The  superintendent,  if  necessary,  should  use  language 
strong  enough  to  stir  a sleepy  or  to  sting  a stingy 
school  board  into  a useful  activity.  When  we  began 
this  sort  of  work,  we  made  several  school  boards  very 
angry,  but  the  school  premises  were  made  habitable 
very  soon,  and  this  was  our  object,  and  not  to  become 
a popular  candidate  for  another  term  of  office.  We 
might  add,  in  a confidential  stage  whisper,  however, 
that  the  citizens  who  were  not  members  of  such  school 
boards  looked  on  with  smiling  faces  and  loudly  applaud- 
ed. The  county  superintendent  probably  will  find  it  un- 
necessary to  put  his  school  boards  through  a “course 
of  sprouts”  more  than  once,  but  he  should  show  po 
quarter  until  every  school  board  provides  a habitation 
for  its  school  that  is  at  least  clean  and  comfortable. 

The  beautifying  of  the  school-rooms  is  a matter 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  county  superintend- 
ent. The  possibilities  for  good  work  are  vastly  greater 
in  a room  with  its  clean  walls  tastefully  decorated 
with  beautiful  pictures,  attractive  mottoes,  and  bright- 
colored  bunting  than  in  a room  with  its  gloomy  walls, 
bare,  save  where  the  industrious  spider  has  been  hang- 
ing its  soot  and  dust-catching  festoons.  Those  su- 
perintendents who  believe  with  us  that  the  civilizing 
and  refining  influences  of  beautiful  school  rooms  are 
not  to  be  despised,  can  bring  about  the  desired  condi- 
tion very  easily,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
dimply  appoint  and  announce  to  your  teachers  a set 
day  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  their  school-rooms. 
Tell  them  where  they  may  get  desirable  pictures  at 
little  or  no  cost  and  give  them  hints  and  suggestions 
about  constructing  cheap  and  attractive  frames  for 
their  pictures.  You  will  find  that  the  teachers,  pu- 
pils, and  patrons  will  take  hold  of  the  matter  enthu- 
siastically and  will  accomplish  a great  change  for  the 
better.  The  benign  influences  which  will  surely  fol- 
law  will  repay  you  a hundred  fold  for  your  efforts. 

Besides  these  things,  there  are  certain  needful 
reference  books  and  illustrative  appliances  which  ev- 
ery rural  school  board  can  and  should  furnish,  and 
that  without  a burdensome  outlay  of  the  public  funds. 
Among  the  things  we  should  train  our  school  boards 
to  regard  as  indispensable  are  an  unabridged  diction- 
arY  a gazetteer,  plenty  of  good  black-boards,  a set  of 
good  wall  maps,  a good  globe,  and  a set  of  reading 
and  arithmetical  charts.  The  county  superintendents’ 
written  reports  to  school  boards  may  be  used  to  per- 
form a useful  service  on  this  subject  also.  The  cir- 
culars sent  out  last  September  by  the  state  depart- 
ment are  full  of  valuable  suggestions  and  wise  direc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  reference  books  and  necessary 
apparatus  for  our  ungraded  schools.  We  are  inclined 
to  fear,  however,  that  unless  they  are  followed  up  by 
active  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendents, 
they  will  not  accomplish  a very  great  amount  of  the 
good  that  was  intended  ,and  desired.  As  the  subject 
of  school  libraries  was  .fully  discussed  in  this  assem- 
bly yesterday,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  here  than  that 
a good  school  library  is  one  of  the  desirable  possibil- 
ities of  every  ungraded  school  and  one  that  may  be 
secured  with  comparative  ease  in  almost  every  case. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  our  un- 


graded schools,  the  school  boards  should  receive  our 
thoughtful  consideration.  The  office  of  school  direct- 
or is  both  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  one  of  the 
most  thankless  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  If 
the  school  is  a failure,  the  school  board  is  severelv 
censured,  but  if  it  be  a success,  the  teacher  gets  ail 
the  credit.  This  state  of  affairs  is  neither  just  nor 
wise.  The  good  that  an  intelligent  and  energetic 
school  board  may  do  for  the  educational  welfare  of  a 
community  is  incalculable.  The  scarcity  of  such 
boards  is  a serious,  if  not  a fatal,  drawback  to  the  up- 
lifting of  our  ungraded  schools,  and  is  a fit  subject 
for  our  deepest  concern.  Our  ideal  director  is  a man 
of  intelligence,  property,  and  family.  The  fact  that, 
he  is  a tax-payer  will  cause  him  to  guard  against  use- 
less expenditures  of  the  public  funds;  the  fact  that 
his  children  are  being  educated  in  the  school  will  usu- 
ally cause  him  to  be  willing  to  spend  a sufficient 
amount  to  secure  a good  teacher,  and  his  intelligence 
will  enable  him  to  spend  both  liberally  and  profitably. 
Among  the  good  school  boards  of  Putnam  county  we 
have  one  that  is  in  advance  of  all  the  rest.  The 
grounds,  out-buildings,  school  house,  apparatus,  and 
library  that  they  have  provided  are  nearly  all  that  any 
one  could  desire.  Every  year,  in  June,  about  the 
close  of  the  spring  term  at  Normal,  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  them  to  secure  a new  teacher,  two  mem- 
bers of  this  board  go  to  Normal,  visit  the  State  Nor 
mal  School  several  days,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  of 
the  faculty  of  that  institution,  select  their  teacher  for 
the  following  year.  This  year  they  are  paying  their 
teacher  $70.00  p^r  month  for  eight  months;  two  years 
ago  they  paid  $75.00  per  month  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  and  would  have  increased  his  salary  the  next 
year  if  that  would  have  kept  the  teacher.  Last  year, 
three  pupils  from  this  rural  school  were  taking  the 
teachers’  course  in  our  State  Normal  University.  The 
example  set  by  this  model  board  has  had  a marked 
influence  for  good  upon  neighboring  school  boards. 
An  adjoining  district,  a few  weeks  ago,  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  a beautiful  $1,600  school 
building,  designed  by  a competent  architect,  and 
equipped  with  modern  illustrative  appliances.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  uplifting  influence  of  the  excellent  ex 
ample  given  by  this  ideal  rural  school  board  may 
spread  until  its  beneficent  circle  shall  reach  other  sim- 
ilar circles  which  are  being  started  here  and  there  by 
the  forerunners  of  the  highest  possibility  we  may 
hope  for  in  the  way  of  school  boards  for  our  ungraded 
schools.  The  county  superintendents  can  help  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  this  desirable  state  of  affairs  bv 
judiciously  advertising  the  doings  of  their  best  school 
boards. 

What  the  highest  possibilities  of  the  ungraded 
schools  in  any  given  county  may  be,  depend 3 very 
materially,  also,  upon  the  character,  experience,  abil- 
ity, and  energy  of  the  county  superintendent.  If  he 
be  a man  of  irreproachable  character,  of  successful 
experience,  some  years  of  which  shall  have  been  gain- 
ed by-'  teaching  in  our  ungraded  schools,  if  also  he 
have  ‘ thorough  scholarship— especially  in  the  “com- 
mon branches” — and  a very  considerable  amount  of 
energy  that  he  is  willing  to  expend  in  his  work  as 
superintendent,  he  may  do  not  only  much  himself  to 
elevate  our  ungraded  schools,  but  he  will  accomplish 
the  more  valuable  service  of  setting  others — school 
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officers  and  teachers — at  work  according  to  some  well- 
considered,  systematic,  and  harmonious  plan,  so  that 
all  may  pull  together  in  the  work  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  our  ungraded  schools. 

Our  ideal  superintendent  guards  with  jealous  care 
the  entrance  into  the  teachers’  ranks;  licenses  and 
recommends  those  whom,  in  his  visitation,  he  finds 
able  and  willing  to  teach  rather  than  those  whose  only 
recommendation  is  their  “ book  Icuruiu'  he  is  an 
adept  in  finding  convenient  ways  and  means  for  drop- 
ping from  the  teachers’  ranks  the  sticks  that  will  con- 
tinue to  drop  in  somehow  in  spite  of  his  utmost  vigi- 
lance; he  is  able  to  advise  school  officers  correctly  on 
points  of  school  law,  about  rural  school  architecture, 
and  what  text  books,  are  suitable  for  adoption.  From 
the  rich  experience  he  gained  when  in  the  ungraded 
school  work  himself,  he  is  well  fitted  to  help  his  teach 
ers  when  they  meet  with  obstacles  similar  to  those  he 
had  to  fneet  and  conquer.  He  selects  for  the  annual 
teachers’  institute  instructors  who  will  lead  his  teach- 
ers to  learn  how  to  teach,  rather  than  those  so-called 
“professors”  who  either  strive  to  dazzle  the  humble 
rural  pedagogues  by  soaring,  with  much  flapping  of 
wings,  in  the  clouds,  (perhaps  mints  would  be  the  more 
appropriate  word),  of  theoretical  educational  philoso- 
phy, or  who  seem  to  consider  it  their  duty  to  indulge 
in  certain  elocutionary  or  orchestral  performances  to 
amuse  the  hungry  minds  that  in  vain  are  seeking  for 
bread,  and  so  often  are  receiving  nothing  but  stones. 
He  also  has  a sufficient  amount  of  courage  and  manly 
independence  to  speak  and  act  according  to  his  con- 
victions as  to  what  course  is  the  best  for  the  schools, 
and  does  not  allow  the  thought  of  future  political 
preferment  to  swerve  his  judgment  by  a hair’s 
breadth. 


As  the  number  of  such  school  boards  and  such  su- 
perintendents, as  we  have  described,  increases,  in  like 
manner  increases  the  number  of  the  most  important 
factors  necessary  in  the  evolution  of  the  highest  pos- 
sibilities of  our  ungraded  schools.  Where  we  have 
such  a superintendent,  very  few  persons  will  be  licen- 
sed who  can  not  teach  and  where  we  have  such 
school  boards  only  the  best  of  those  licensed  will  be 
employed.  Then  and  then  only  will  we  be  in  a fair 
way  to  realize  our  hopes  as  to  the  possibilities  for  ac- 
complishing good  work  in  and  with  our  district- 
schools.  The  standard  of  teachers  then  required  will 
compel  a more  thorough  and  extended  preparation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  teach  and  the  compen- 
sation offered  to  teachers  will  justify  the  necessay  out- 
lay of  money  needful  in  making  such  preparation. 
Men  and  women  then  will  be  attracted  to  the  noble 
employment  of  teaching  who  can  not  now  afford  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  Mere  bovs  and  girls  will  then  be 
in  school  as  pupils  and  not  as  leading  characters  in 
the  farce  in  teaching  as  enacted  at  the  present  time  in 
a woefully  large  number  of  our  rural  schools. 


u ^P01^1106  having  good  teachers,  as  we  al 
well  know,  can  not  be  over-estimated.  The  lack  ol 
anything  near  a sufficient  number  is  the  present  de 
piurable  condition  which  exists,  we  believe,  in  everv 
county  in  our  state.  The  causes  of  this  dearth  of  good 
teachers  are  well  known  to  you  all.  The  principal 

ones  have  already  been  suggested.  The  number  ol 

good  teachers  will  gradually  but  surely  increase  as 
the  school  boards  and  superintendents  begin  to  ap- 


proach the  ideals  we  have  described.  In  our  experi- 
ence the  best  teachers  we  have  are  those  who  either 
have  been  trained  in  one  of  our  State  Normal  Schools 
or  have  been  instructed  and  drilled  by  teachers  who 
did  receive  their  preparation  there.  The  State  Nor- 
mal schools  are  doing  well  a valuable  work  but  the 
most  that  they  can  do  will  not  nealy  meet  the  demand 
that  is  sure  to  come  if  our  ideals  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  ungraded  schools  are  ever  to  be  realized.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  the  demand  will  increase  so 
that  it  will  keep  several  more  State  Normal  schools 
employed  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  furnish  the 
fully  equipped  teachers  that  enlightened  school  boards 
will  be  eagerly  seeking.  Anything  that  the  county 
superintendents  can  do  to  rid  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  rural  school  boards  of  the  erroneous  and  ruinous 
idea  that  a low-priced  teacher  is  a cheap  teacher  and 
to  transplant  in  its  place  the  doctrine  that  the  best 
teacher  is  none  too  good  for  their  children  and  is  also  the 
cheapest,  will  greatly  help  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
era  when  the  condition  of  our  ungraded  schools  shall 
cease  to  be  a reproach  to  our  boasted  civilization  and 
the  work  done  in  them  shall  begin  to  approximate  the 
perfection  found  in  almost  all  other  lines  of  profes- 
sional work  in  America.  WTe  earnestly  believe  that 
we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  your  consideration 
the  vital  importance  of  the  rural  school  boards  as  a 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  possibilities  of  our  ungraded 
schools.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  county  super- 
intendent to  realize  this  fact  at  once,  so  that'he  may 
plan  his  campaign  accordingly.  As  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  much  of  the  good  he  hopes  to  se- 
cure for  and  in  the  ungraded  schools  depends  so  very 
materially  upon  the  cordial,  intelligent,  and  active  co- 
operation of  the  school  boards,  the  question  “What 
can  we  do  to  awaken  our  school  boards  to  a sense  of 
their  great  rssponsibility  and  to  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent action?”  becomes  one  of  utmost  significance. 

The  influence  for  good  on  this  very  point,  of  the 
use  of  a uniform  course  of  study  prepared  by  compe- 
tent persons  and  enforced  by  a sufficient  number  of 
examinations,  has  proven  to  be  very  marked.  In 
counties  where  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  years  under  competent  and  energetic  superin- 
tendents, the  following  facts  bearing  upon  its  effect 
upon  the  school  boards  have  been  found  to  prevail: 

1st.  Nearly  all  the  rural  schools  begin  in  Sep- 
tember. 

2d.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  are  employed 
by  the  year. 

3d.  The  average  wages  have  increased  in  every 
case  of  which  we  have  heard. 

4th.  There  are  many  more  calls  from  directors  for 
good  teachers  than  ever  before. 

5th.  The  school  boards,  more  generally,  are  will- 
ing to  supply  all  needed  reference  books  and  appara- 
tus. If  its  beneficial  influence  upon  school  boards 
were  the  only  good  result  of  the  workings  of  this  plan, 
it  would  merit  our  thoughtful  consideration  before 
rejecting  it.  But  when  many  of  the  foremost  super- 
intendents of  the  state,  who  knew  of  the  condition  of 
the  rural  schools  before  the  partial  gradation  of  our 
ungraded  schools  had  been  attempted  and  who  have 
given  the  plan  a thorough  trial,  tell  us  that  in  ac- 
tion to  this,  the  partial  gradation  and  use  of  a uniform 
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course  of  study  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
classes  in  each  school,  has  secured  an  improved  at- 
tendance in  every  grade;  that  all  the  branches  of  study 
are  now  taken  up  and  completed  in  their  proper  or- 
der; that  pupils  are  now  passing  without  a special  ex- 
amination direct  from  the  district  schools  into  the 
high  schools  and  into  the  preparatory  departments  of 
our  state  universities;  that  more  pupils  are  preparing 
to  take  advanced  courses  of  study  than  ever  before, 
and  that  the  teachers  find  themselves  compelled  to 
make  a better  preparation  for  their  work,  it  behooves 
us  to  be  very  sure  that  we  have  a better  plan  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  our  ungraded  schools  before 
we  cast  this  one  aside,  even  though  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Harris,  our  worthy  Commissioner  of 
Education,  declares  it  to  be  a “stifler  of  talent.”  Doc- 
tor Harris’s  argument  shows  that  he  has  reached  his 
Conclusions  from  false  premises.  His  reasoning  is 
like  this:  -‘The  plan  consists  in  having  a course  of 
study  covering  a period  of  eight  or  nine  years;  each 
school  is  organized  into  three  or  four  grades;  every 
pupil  in  a grade  must  satisfactorily  complete  all  the 
studies  for  that  grade  before  any  pupil  of  that  grade 
is  promoted  to  the  next  higher;  the  result  of  this  course 
is  that  the  brighter  or  more  advanced  pupils  of  a grade 
are  kept  “marking  time”  until  the  very  last  dullard 
is  ready  to  be  promoted.  Conclusion, — the  plan  is  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  rurul  schools.”  We,  too, 
would  be  forced  inevitably  to  the  same  conclusion  if 
we  knew  the  premises  given  to  be  true,  but  as  they 
are  very  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
connected  with  the  partial  gradation  of  the  rural 
schools  that  has  been  accomplished  in  many  counties 
in  Illinois,  that  we  cannot  agree  with  him  at  all.  Our 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  been  mislead,  possi- 
bly, by  the  misapplication  of  the  term  gradation  to 
the  work  that  has  been  done  for  our  district  schools. 
The  word  classification  is  the  more  nearly  accurate 
term  that  should  have  been  given  to  it.  Were  the 
country  schools  graded  in  the  same  sense  that  the  city 
schools  are,  results  like  those  he  so  justly  condemns 
would  doubtless  prevail,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  work  extends,  and  we 
have  been  quite  intimately  acquainted  with  its  work- 
ings ever  since  John  Trainer,  the  pioneer  of  system- 
atic rural  school  work  in  Illinois,  issued  the  first  Ma- 
con County  Manual  and  Guide,  eleven  years  ago. 

Dr.  Harris  recommends  in  its  place  an  adoption 
of  the  old  Lancasterian  or  Monitorial  System,  which 
consists,  as  you  will  remember,  in  having  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils  teach  the  primary  classes  in  or- 
der to  give  the  teacher  more  time  to  conduct  the  reci- 
tations of  the  advanced  classes.  But  even  “This,”  he 
says,  “must  not  be  attempted  except  by  teachers  who 
are  skillful  and  full  of  resources.”  “Aye,  but  there’s 
the  rub.”  If  we  only  had  the  kind  of  teachers  in  our 
district  schools  that  he  admits  are  necessary, to  the 
partial  adoption  of  the  plan  lie  recommends,  we 
would  not  need  to  fear  any  serious  evils,  no  matter 
what  plan  we  might  follow.  A few  conservative  su- 
perintendents who  have  not  attempted  to  use  the  State 
Course  of  Study  or  any  other  uniform  plan  of  work  in 
the  rural  schools  have  been  laying  much  “unction  to 
their  souls”  ever  since  Dr.  Harris’s  Saratoga  speech; 
but  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  successfully  have  indi- 
vidual instruction,  some  sort  of  gradation  or  rather 


classification  is  a necessity.  Since  this  is  true,  it  is 
certainly  wise  to  accept  a plan  that  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  have  many  valuable  features,  and  to  hold  to 
that  plan  until  a better  one  is  presented.  Therefore 
we  would  urge  onr  brother  and  sister  superintendents 
to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  until  the  critics  of 
our  plan  are  able  to  show  us  a better  way.  None  of 
its  most  staunch  adherents  claim  that  the  plan  is 
faultless,  but  all,  who  have  given  it  a thorough  trial, 
affirm  that  the  results  gained  are  far  better  than  by 
the  old,  hap-hazzard,  go-as-you  please,  every  fellow- 
for-himself  way  of  no  plan  at  all.  We  believe  and 
contend  that  the  possibilities  for  good  work  in  our  un- 
graded schools  have  been  greatly  increased  wherever 
the  plan  has  been  adopted. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  re-affirm  our  earnest 
conviction  that  the  possibilities  for  good  results  in 
our  ungraded  schools  can  only  be  augmented  by  the 
harmonious  action  of  an  increased  number  of  "well- 
informed  school  boards  and  efficient  county  superin- 
tendents. If  we  have  these  two  fundamental  and  in- 
dispensable factors,  the  school  boards  will  then  fur- 
nish the  pupils  with  all  of  the  proper  material  envi- 
ronments, such  as  excellent  school- houses,  reference 
books,  apparatus,  libraries,  etc.  Teachers  will  then 
be  demanded  and  provided  who  shall  train  our  youth 
“to  think  logically  and  quickly,  to  speak  easily  and 
fluently,  and  to  write  correctly  and  rapidly.  They 
will  inculcate,  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  ungraded 
schools,  habits  of  punctuality,  industry,  politeness, 
honesty,  truthfulness,  and  purity,  and  instill  in  their 
minds  a love  of  beauty  and  of  justice,  a due  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  their  duties  as  American  citizens. 

These,  to  our  mind,  are  a few  of  the  desirable 
and  attainable  possibilities  of  our  ungraded  schools 
for  which  we  may  reasonably  and  hopefully  work. 


WHAT  SPECIAL  PREPARATION  IS  NECES- 
SARY TO  MORE  THOROUGHLY  EQUIP 
THE  TEACHER  FOR  HIS  WORK ? 


A.  W.  Linxwiler,  Taylorville,  111. 

I freely  give  my  assent  to  what  has  been  said  re- 
garding the  Normai  School.  I accord  with  pleasure 
to  the  Institute  and  the  Reading  Circle,  those  benefits 
with  which  they  have  been  accredited.  I concede  the 
importance  of  the  monthly  teachers’  meeting  and  the 
monthly  school  journal. 

Upon  all  these  as  preparatory  means,  if  properly 
utilized,  no  shadow  of  dissent  will  be  thrown.  They 
are  the  roadways,  public,  or  semi  public  in  their  char- 
acter, along  which  teachers  congregate  and  travel  col- 
lectively toward  professional  success.  On  this  col- 
lective iourney  many  pet  theories  may  be  punctured, 
many  -»te  hobbies  ventilated,  many  cheering 
words  ue  spoken  by  each  to  his  fellow. 

But  there  comes  a time  when  every  teacher  must 
turn  aside  from  this  dusty,  many-traveled  thoroughfare 
into  the  sequestered  pathway  which  leads  to  the  door 
of  the  particular  school-house,  which  is  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  future  labors.  Then  perhaps,  if  he  be  really 
impressed  with  the  deep  and  serious  import  of  the 
work  he  is  to  do,  will  come  to  him  the  thought,  “What 
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special  preparation  is  necessary  that  I may  be  more 
thoroughly  equipped  for  my  work?” 

If  he  have  an  observing  mind  he  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  his  own  proper  attitude  in  this  emergency 
is  that  of  the  student.  Furthermore,  that  his  study 
must,  if  it  be  successful,  embrace  three  general  lines": 
first,  the  subject  matter;  second,  the  child  (including 
the  parent);  third,  method. 

Of  these  I am  obliged,  for  lack  of  time,  to  confine 
myself  to  the  first.  Let  me  suggest,  therefore,  that 
no  amount  of  normal  schools,  or  teachers’  meetings, 
or  pet  theories,  can  take  the  place  of  an  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  The  young  aspi- 
rant for  membership  in  this  noble  profession  of  ours, 
who  shrinks  from  the  labor  of  preparation  as  from  a 
burden  too  great  to  be  borne,  has  need  to  ponder  well 
before  he  enters  it. 

Here  he  must  stand,  like  Atlas,  with  his  world  of 
responsibility,  upon  his  individual  shoulders.  If  he 
have  not  the  fortitude  to  make  this  personal  prepara- 
tion, no  human  agency  can  help  him. 

Neither  will  preparation  previous  to  entrance  of 
the  profession,  be  sufficient.  The  applicant  who  ex- 
pects to  stuff  a capacious  brain  with  ante-schoolroom 
facts  enough  to  last  through  a long  and  tranquil  pro- 
fessional career,  will  soon  wake  to  find  himself  a hope- 
less back  number,  but  rarely  consulted,  and  then  mere- 
ly as  a relic  of  a custom  fast  dying  out  of  practical 
pedagogy. 

The  true  teacher  never  pauses  in  this  prepara- 
tion. It  is  not  best  that  any  should  pause.  The 
young  teacher  is  to  blame  if,  after  several  terms  in 
the  school  room,  he  does  not  find  himself  much  better 
equipped,  mentally  and  professionally,  than  when  he 
began  his  work. 

1 do  not  mean  by  this  that  all  teachers  should  be 
expected  to  climb  to  the  graduating  class  of  a State 
Normal,  or  pass  satisfactory  examination  for  a life 
certificate;  for  such  a scheme,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, would  be  impracticable  and  ruinous.  But 
along  thos  egeneral  lines  of  thought  which  go  to  make 
the  complete  man  and  intelligent  citizen,  as  well  as 
along  the  more  special  ones  which  make  school-room 
work  effective  and  practical,  he  must  ever  labor. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  important  that  the 
teacher  know  his  lesson.  That  is,  he  ought  not  to 
come  before  his  class  at  recitation  time  without  beina- 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  matter  to  be 
treated.  The  preparation  that  the  average  teacher 
needs  to  make  along  this  line  is  daily  and  constant. 
It  ought  to  be  of  such  a character  that  with  his  class 
in  the  depth  of  a forest,  and  without  text  or  chart, 
the  recitation  might  proceed  without  embarrassment 
to  the  teacher. 

We  cannot  expect  the  class  to  know  that  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  our  chances  to  know  having 
been  so  much  better  than  theirs.  There  are  -mod 
psychological  reasons,  in  this  connectin'  the 

teacher  should  be  undismayed  and  self-reliant,  as  the 
acute  faculties  of  the  child  will  soon  detect  the  irres- 
olution born  of  the  teacher’s  deficiency.  The  para- 
mount idea  with  pupils  after  such  discovery  would 
doubtless  be  to  so  encompass  the  teacher  round  about 
with  difficulties  that  the  matter  would  end  in  his 
complete  discomfiture. 

Second,  the  average  teacher  of  to-day  needs  to  be 


a firm  believer  in  the  Course  of  Study,  and  a student 
of  its  contents.  If  he  give  this  but  a cursory  glance 
and  no  thought,  and  throw  it  aside  as  a theoretical 
piece  of  work — an  impracticable  machine  — then, 
doubtless,  the  work  will  always  be  to  him  just  what 
he  called  it.  But  if  he  take  it  up  in  proper  sequence, 
carefully  studying  its  purpose,  and  earnestly  endeav- 
oring to  fulfill  that  purpose,  then  his  estimate  will  be 
of  a far  different  character. 

Let  it  always  be  .remembered  that  the  Course  is 
not  a text- book,  but  a guide  to  the  young  explorer  in 
the  field  of  knowledge.  It  does  not  even  aim  to  be 
exhaustive,  and  bright  pupils  may  glean  from  text 
and  reference  much  that  is  not  outlined  in  the  man- 
ual. It  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  contain  about  that 
for  which  the  average  child  ought  to  be  held  respon- 
sible. Its  use  then  is  directive. 

How  many  young  teachers  in  years  past  have 
stood,  on  the  last  day  of  school,  disconsolate  and  sor- 
rowful, knowing  full  well  that  their  efforts  have  been 
unmethodical  and  one-sided;  that  they  have  done  so 
many  superfluous  things,  and  omitted  so  manv  essen- 
tials; that  even  if  they  cared  to  do  so,  they  could  not 
follow  over  again  their  old  trail  through  the  pathless 
wilderness  of  a winter’s  term. 

For  such  as  these  the  Course  of  Study  sheds  its 
beneficent  light  along  an  educational  highway,  located 
by  the  best  educators,  and  approved  by  four  years  of 
experience  in  our  county.  Then  ought  it  not  to  be  a 
subject  of  consideration  and  study  to  the  teacher  who 
expects  success? 

I answer  not  only  “Yes,”  but  that  it  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  the  school  so  far  as  grades  and  years’  work 
of  the  individual  is  concerned,  and  that  each  pupil  of 
the  advanced  division  should  have  a copy  for  his 
daily  use.  I understand  that  in  advocating  such  use 
of  the  Course,  I come,  perhaps,  in  point-blank  range 
with  the  artillery  of  certain  malcontents  who  charge 
some  imperfections  both  in  its  subject  matter  and  in 
the  manner  of  its  use.  In  the  current  number  of  a 
prominent  educational  journal  a writer,  who  masque- 
rades his  identity  behind  initials  and  his  post  office 
address  behind  a line  drawn  in  place  of  that  address, 
fires  a broadside  against  the  present  method  of  usin® 
the  Course. 

But  since  he  fails  to  specify  the  defects  which  he 
decries,  and  since  he  suggests  no  feasible  remedy  for 
the  same,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  In  the 
meantime,  then,  let  teacher  and  scholar  study  to  know 
something  more  of  the  manual,  even  though  critics 
should  call  your  system  a machine,  and  brand  your 
devotion  to  it  as  a species  of  idolatry. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  pupil 
that  they  fix  their  eyes  on  something  definite.  If  the 
critic  is  able  to  formulate  something  more  definite 
than  our  present  succinct  Course  of  Study,  let  him  do 
so  at  OLce.  Failing  in  this,  let  him  forever  after  hold 
his  peace,  while  we,  teacher  and  pupil,  jog  along  our 
common  highway  of  sympathetic,  systematic  educa- 
tion to  the  end. 

I suggest,  also,  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be  a 
careful  student  of  history,  in  all  ages.  To  him  thB 
warrings  of  our  ancestors  a thousand  years  ago,  ought 
to  be  something  more  than  the  “battles  of  kites  and 
crows.”  He  should  see  and  know  that  History  is  Phi- 
losophy, teaching  by  example;  that  national  aptitude 
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and  bias  formulate  laws,  constitute  cabinets,  write  po- 
litical platforms,  and  fight  the  battles  that  shape  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  He  should  be  able  to  see  in 
the  character  of  the  sturdy  Pilgrim  the  qualities  that 
brought  forth  the  Revolutionary  War  and  made  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  Faneuil  Hall  fit  shrines  for  the  dev- 
otees of  popular  government. 

Having  arrived  at  these  philosophical  conclusions, 
let  conscience  whisper  to  him,  and  to  us,  his  fellow- 
workers,  that  we  have  in  charge,  to  a certain  extent, 
those  who  are  to  make  the  history  of  the  future;  and 
that  perchance  on  some  future  battle  field,  or  in  some 
future  cabinet  the  truth  that  we  have  taught  to  some 
tow-headed  urchin  may  smite  down  wrong  and  op- 
pression, and  that  the  government  may  ‘-still  live” 
because  its  life  saving  apparatus  is  woven,  warp  and 
woof,  of  intelligence  and  justice. 

I submit,  also,  that  the  teacher  should  be  an  in- 
telligent student  of  the  current  events  of  the  day.  He 
should  be  a reader  of  the  newspapers  and  a researcher 
among  the  fields  of  our  periodical  literature.  He 
ought  not  to  be  omniverous  in  his  habits  of  perusal, 
like  the  newspaper  fiend,  who  devours  everything  from 
the  initial  head- lines,  advertisements  and  all,  down  to 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  last  page;  but  he 
should  strive  to  be  a prudent  gleaner  of  all  that  tends 
to  enrich  and  broaden,  and  elevate  the  man. 

He  ought  to  know  something  of  politics.  To  do 
this  he  need  not  be  an  offensive  partisan,  or  neglect 
pedagogy ; for  in  a broad  sense  the  active  theatre  of 
life  about  us  is  a school  of  experience,  whence  he  who 
is  wise  will  extract  many  valuable  lessons.  The  teacher 
should  be  familiar  with  the  celebrities  of  the  day,  and 
with  the  characteristics  and  environment  that  have 
made  them  celebrated.  He  should  understand  along 
what  lines  our  recent  political  battle  was  fought.  He 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  prohibitionists,  the 
mugwumps,  the  populists;  about  the  Labor  Question, 
the  Behring  Sea  Question,  the  International  Monetary 
Conference,  and  a score  of  other  questions  which  from 
time  to  time  agitate  the  public  mind  in  our  free- 
speaking community. 

All  this  he  can  do  and  still  be  so  professional  as 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Indeed,  such  attain- 
ments will  conduce  greatly  to  professional  excellence. 

The  charge  that  teachers  become  narrow  and 
tainted  with  the  school- room  has  two  reasons  for  its 
existence.  First,  some  persons  would  rather  criticise 
a school-teacher  than  to  eat  after  a protracted  fast; 
and  second,  many  teachers  have  laid  themselves  liable 
to  this  very  charge  by  disdaining  any  knowledge  not 
gained  from  a text- book.  The  inconsistency  of  call- 
ing the  teacher  “narrow,”  of  saying  that  he  “gets  in 
the  ruts,”  etc.,  while  all  other  professions  and  callings 
seem  to  enjoy  immunity  from  such  charges,  is  appa- 
rent when  we  consider  that  no  progressive  work  is 
done  now-a  days,  unless  it  be  done  by  a specialist. 
The  more  of  a specialist,  therefore,  that  the  teacher 
becomes,  the  more  hope  is  there  that  he  will  make 
some  real  step  in  advance  toward  the  ideal;  that  is,  if 
he  make  his  specialty  broad,  generous,  and  human- 
izing. 

In  the  above  ways,  and  in  others,  which  I have 
not  the  time  to  discuss  or  specify,  the  teacher  must 
prepare  himself  for  the  grand  work  before  him. 

If  he  be  painstaking  and  conscientious  he  will 


not  lack  success,  but  will  prove  himself  a laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire. 


■^DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY.* 

Conducted  by  E.  A.  Thornhill,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, Normal,  111.  Members  of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle— and  every  teacher  of  the  State  should  be  a 
member  of  this  Circle— will  find  this  depart- 
ment suggestive  and  helpful. 


QUESTIONS  ON  MORGAN'S  S'TUMES  IN 
PEDAGOGY. 

Study  XI —Training  to  Use  Books. 

1 Who  was  Thomas  Carlyle?  R.  W.  Emerson? 
Fiancis  Bacon?  Sir  John  Herschel? 

2.  Does  Carlyle  mean  that  a collection  of  books 
is  better  than  an  education  received  at  a university? 

3 Name  one  way  of  using  books  so  as  to  make 
them  the  best  things.  The  worst  things. 

4.  Name  a book  that  is  to  be  tasted.  One  to  be 
swallowed  One  to  be  chewed  and  digested. 

5.  Do  you  place  as  high  a value  on  a taste  for 
reading  as  Sir  John  Herschel  does?  Why? 

6.  Do  you  agree  with  Fredrick  Harrison?  Why? 
To  teach  a pupil  what  he  should  not  read,  would  you 
tell  him  the  name  and  character  of  a number  of  bad 
books  and  papers  or  would  you  crowd  out  the  bad  by 
crov\ding  in  the  good?  Is  the  Reading  Circle  of  any 
value  here?  How? 

7.  Who  is  commissioner  of  Education?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  this  chapter? 

S.  Why  would  the  public  library  be  . of  little  use 
without  the  public  school?  Should  the  public  library 
be  a miscellaneous  collection  of  books,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent?  Is  it?  Will  an  ignorant  person  learn 
much  b_y  visiting  a botanical  garden,  or  a museum  of 
curiosities?  Win  ? For  whom  are  public  libraries? 

9.  Does  an  educated  person  necessariily  know 
how  to  use  a library?  Why?  What  special  knowl 
edge  is  necessary?  Do  many  of  the  patrons  of  pub 
lie  libraries  have  this  knowledge?  Illustrate.  If  a 
person  has  a thirst  for  books  will  he  necessarily 
choose  good  books?  Illustrate.  What  is  a part  of 
the  teacher’s  work?  Will  a taste  for  good  books  be 
fostered  by  talking  about  bad  books? 

10.  In  suggesting  books  for  a pupil  to  read,  what 
things  should  be  taken  into  consideration?  Mention 
and  explain  a favorable  opportunity  for  suggesting 
good  books. 

11.  What  are  some  of  the  things  necessary  for 
knowing  how  to  consult  a library?  What  are  some 
of  the  disastrous  results  of  not  having  this  knowledge? 

12.  Is  the  power  of  discrimination  very  important 
in  consulting  a libran  ? Wh\  ? What  should  be  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  a reading  exercise? 

13.  Should  each  sehoi  1 have  at  least  a small  lib- 
rary? What  should  be  the  purpose  of  this  as  related 
to  more  extensive  libraries?  What  is  the  value  of 
having  reference  books,  supplementary  reading  and 
larger  standard  works  for  pupils  to  consult? 

14.  How  may  a part  of  the  time  of  recitations 
often  be  profitably  spent? 

15.  How  may  topical  recitations  be  useful  in  train- 
ing pupils  to  use  public  libraries? 

16.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  public  libraries  in 
Providence  and  Worcester  to  the  public  school? 
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17.  How  is  the  public  school  dependent  on  the 
public  library?  What  are  books?  .What  are  two  im- 
portant functions  of  the  teacher? 

18.  Why  are  pupils  at  school  frequently  disgusted 
with  books?  How  should  the  study  of  books  be  made 
interesting? 

19.  What  are  some  of  the  possible  growths  of  the 
hot  bed  of  the  schoolroom?  Are  such  growths  a com- 
mon occurrence?  How  may  they  be  prevented?  Is 
the  library  a substitute  for  the  public  school,  oris  it 
supplementary? 

20.  How  may  the  public  library  be  of  special  value 
to  pupils  preparing  essays?  How  may  a good  libra- 
rian be  of  service  here? 

21.  What  should  be  one  of  the  departments  of 
every  public  library?  What  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  of  the  times?  In  view  of  these  signs 
what  is  our  duty?  What  is  one  -way  of  doing  this? 

Study  XII.  Training  for  Freedom. 

1.  According  to  W.  X.  Hailman,  how  only  can  a 
child  be  trained  for  freedom?  What  kind  of  argu- 
ment does  he  use? 

2 What  do  you  know  of  Herbert  Spencer?  Wbat 
should  be  the  aim  of  discipline? 

3.  As  the  child’s  mind  becomes  developed,  what 
change  should  the  teacher  make  in  his  method  of  dis- 
cipline? 

-1.  Who  is  Dr.  Harris?  How  many  steps  does  he 
notice  in  the  progress  of  a child  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom? What  is  the  teacher’s  work  at  each  step? 

5.  Who  was  Flato?  Give  a reason  for  not  train- 
ing boys  to  learning  by  force  and  harshness? 

6.  How  does  the  discipline  of  modern  schools  dif- 
fer from  the  discipline  of  the  schools  of  the  past? 
Mention  at  least  three  particulars  in  which  the  dis- 
cipline is  less  severe. 

7.  How  may  this  relaxation  of  discipline  be  re- 
garded? By  some  it  is  thought  to  indicate  what? 
What  causes  do  they  assign?  What  remedy?  What 
is  their  idea  of  government? 

8.  Is  this  a correct  view  of  the  matter? 

9.  What  is  the  other  view? 

10.  What  is  our  political  axiom?  What  is  an  axiom? 
How  does  the  American  idea  of  government  affect 
the  importance  of  the  individual?  Do  you  think  it 
possible  to  teach  Americans  to  bow  the  knee  to 
authority? 

11.  Mention  four  facts  that  show  that  we  have 
political  freedom.  Mention  several  ways  in  which 
these  ideas  of  freedom  are  disseminated. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  speaking  of  West  Point  as 
“the  only  unrepublican  institution”?  What  is  meant 
by  autonomy? 

13.  What  is  the  great  work  for  the  schools  of 
America?  Should  the  teacher  emphasize  the  idea  of 
authority  or  i he  idea  of  freedom?  WHAT  IS  FREE- 
DOM? Is  anarchy  freedom?  Why?  Why  is  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  free?  What  are  the  conditions 
of  freedom?  When  is  man  most  nearly  akin  to  the 
Divine  Mind? 

14.  Why  is  the  child  that  grows  up  under  authori- 
ty not  prepared  for  citizenship?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a good  citizen  and  a good  subject ? 

15.  What  is  the  trouble  with  most  parents  and 
teachers?  Why  are  children  frequently  so  “wild” 
when  away  from  home?  What,  where,  and  why  is 


nihilism?  What  are  exotics?  W7hat  danger  from  them? 

16.  Is  freedom  man’s  normal  state?  Is  the  child 
fit  for  freedom  before  he  arrives  at  maturity?  Why? 
May  a school  be  largely  self  governed?  If  the 
child  were  left  entirely  free,  would  not  his  ignorance, 
passions,  and  weakness  lead  to  his  destruction?  What, 
then  is  necessary?  What  is  one  purpose  of  the  sen- 
ate? Veto  power?  Courts? 

17.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  authority 
of  the  teacher?  When  should  it  be  used?  May  pu- 
pils of  lower  grade  schools  be  allowed  some  degree  of 
self-government? 

18.  Will  there  be  mistakes?  How  will  these  mis- 
takes work  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils?  When 
should  the  hand  of  authority  interfere  to  keep  the 
child  from  making  mistakes? 

19.  What  is  the  difference  between  learning  and 
wisdom?  Who  was  Euclid?  What  are  the  two  ways  of 
studying  geometry?  What,  is  meant  by  saying"  that 
a person  may  be  a master  in  ethics  so  far  as  know- 
ledge goes,  but  a weakling  in  the  practice  of  virtue? 
Why  is  it  not  sufficient  to  practice  what  we  have 
learned  from  books  and  masters? 

2(1.  Are  pupils  to  be  under  authority  at  all?  Are 
they  to  be  entirely  under  authority?  What  deter- 
mines where  to  draw  the  line  between  authority  on 
one  hand  and  freedom  on  the  other? 

21.  What  are  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  that  should  enter  into  the  child’s 
ideal?  Should  the  child  be  instructed  in  these  ideas? 
What  is  meant  by  saying  this  ideal  takes  its  place  in 
the  imagination  as  an  abiding  presence,  a silent, 
forceful  mentor ? With  what  do  we  compare  a thing 
in  order  to  judge  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong? 
What  is  a nemesis? 

22.  What  great  change  is  taking  place  in  philoso- 
phy, religon,  science  and  politics?  What  is  meant  by 
the  old  regime?  The  new  regime?  In  view  of  train- 
ing for  freedom,  what  new  significance  is  given  to 
education,  and  what  change  in  spirit  and  methods  is 
made  necessary? 

23.  It  should  not  be  forgotton  that  freedom 
brings  respmibility. 


ONE  OF  WHITTIER'S  LAST  POEMS. 

The  three-page  poem  by  John  G.  Whittier,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  St.  Nicholas  Magazine, 
commemorates  the  visit  of  a party  of  young  girls  to  the 
poet’s  home.  It  contains  the  following  lines,  which 
have  a peculiar  significance  now  that  the  good  Quaker 
poet  has  passed  away: 

“I  would  not  if  I could  repeat 
A life  which  still  is  good  and  sweet; 

I keep  in  age,  as  in  my  prime, 

A not  uncheerful  step  with  time, 

And,  grateful  for  all  blessings  sent, 
i go  the  common  way,  content 
To  make  no  new  experiment. 

On  easy  terms  with  law  and  fate, 

For  what  must  be  I calmly  wait, 

And  trust  the  path  I cannot  see, — 

That  God  is  good  sufficeth  me. 

And  when  at  last  upon  life’s  play 
The  curtain  falls,  I only  pray 
That  hope  may  lose  itself  in  truth, 

And  age  in  Heaven’s  immortal  youth, 

And  all  our  loves  and  longing  prove 
The  foretaste  of  diviner  love!” 
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How  Franklin  Learned  to  Me 

GOOD  ENGLISH. 

By  Benjamin  Franklin. 

GIVING,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SELECTION,  SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES  ON 
HOW  TO  TEACH  IT,  AND  A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

Prepared  Expressly  for  Supplementary  Reading  in  Schools. 

FROM 

PARKER’S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER, 

Copyright,  1893,  by  C.  M.  Parker. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  EEAIHXG. 

“Supplementary  reading  will  bo  used,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  its  great  advantages  fully  utilized.  Excellent  juvenile  papers 
and  magazines  are  now  published,  and  their  use  by  the  scholars 
should  be  earnestly  recommended.  Some  noted  American  of 
English  author  should  be  taken  up  each  month,  a brief  sketch  of 
his  life  given,  and  a portion  of  his  works  read  and  studied,  if  op- 
portunity allows.” — Illinois  Course  of  Stuky,  page  31. 

“If  a fifth  reader  is  dispensed  with,  as  some  have  advised, 
something  as  good  or  better  must  take  its  place,  such  as  supple- 
mentary reading  of  the  proper  grade,  consisting  of  good  selec- 
tions taken  from  the  best  American  and  English  authors.” — Illi- 
nois Course  of  Study,  page  41. 


-*$~Mow  Franklin  Learned  to  Write  Good  Englisf?.-^ 

Jr. 

1.  After  some  time  an  ingenious*  tradesman*. 
Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  who  had  a pretty  collection* 
of  books,  and  who  frequented*  our  printing-house, 
took  notice  of  me,  invited*  me  to  his  library,  and 
very  kindly  lent  me  such  books*  as  I chose  to  read. 
I now  took  a fancy*  to  poetry,  and  made*  some 
Little*  pieces;  my  brother,  thinking  it  might  turn  to 
account,  encouraged*  me,  and  put  me  on  compos- 
ing occasional  ballads*. 

2.  One  was  called  The  Lighthouse  Tragedy, 
and  contained  an  account*  of  the  drowning  of  Cap- 
tain Worthilake,  with  his  two  daughters;  the  other 
was  a sailor’s  song,  on  the  taking  of  Teach  (or  Black- 
beard)  the  pirate*.  They  were  wretched*  stuff,  in 
the  Grub-street  ballad  style* ; and  when  they  were 
printed  he  sent  me  about  the  town  to  sell  them. 
The  first  sold  wonderfully*,  the  event*  being  recent*, 
having  made  a great  noise. 

3.  This  flattered  my  vanity*;  but  my  father 
discouraged*  me  by  ridiculing*  my  performances*, 
and  telling  me  verse-makers  were  generally  beg- 
gars*. So  I escaped*  being  a poet,  most  probably* 
a very  bad  one;  but  as  prose  writing  has  been  of 
great  use  to  me  in  the  course*  of  my  life,  and  was 
a principal*  means  of  my  advancement*,  I shall 
tell  you  how,  in  such  a situation*,  I acquired  what 
little  ability*  I have  in  that  way. 

4.  About  this  time  I met  with  an  odd*  volume 
of  the  Spectator.  It  was  the  third.  I had  never 
before  seen  any  of  them.  I bought*  it,  read  it  over 
and  over,  and  was  much  delighted*  with  it.  I 
thought  the  writing  excellent*,  and  wished*,  if  pos- 
sible, to  imitate*  it. 

5.  With  this  view  I took  some  of  the  papers, 
and,  making  short*  hints*  of  the  sentiment*  in 
each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a few  days,  and  then, 


without  looking  at  the  book,  tried  to  complete*  the 
papers  again,  by  expressing*  each  hinted  sentiment 
at  length,  and  as  fully*  as  it  had.  been  expressed 
before,  in  any  suitable*  words  that  should  come  to 
hand.  Then  I compared*  my  Spectator  with  the 
original*,  discovered*  some  of" my  faults*,  and  cor- 
rected them. 

6.  But  I found  I wanted*  a stock  of  words,  or 
a readiness*  in  recollecting*  and  using  them,  which 
I thought  I should  have  acquired*  before  that  time 
if  I had  gone  on  making  verses;  since  the  continual* 
occasion  for  words  of  the  same  import*,  but  of  dif- 
ferent length,  to  suit  the  measure,  or  of  different 
sound  for  the  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me  under  a 
constant*  necessity*  of  searching*  for  variety*,  and 
also  have  tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind, 
and  make  me  master  of  it.  Therefore  I took  some 
of  the  tales*  and  turned*  them  into  verse,  and,  after 
a time,  when  I had  pretty  well  forgotten  the  prose, 
turned  them  back  again. 

7.  I also  sometimes  jumbled*  my  collections 
of  hints  into  confusion*,  and  after  some  weeks  en- 
deavored* to  reduce  them  into  the  best  order,  before 
I began  to  form  the  full  sentences  and  complete* 
the  paper.  This  was  to  teach  me  method  in  the  ar- 
rangement* of  thoughts. 

8.  By  comparing  my  work  afterwards  with  the 
original,  I discovered  many  faults  and  amended* 
them;  but  I sometimes  had  the  pleasure  of  fancy- 
ing* that,  in  certain  particulars  of  small  import*,  I 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  improve  the  method  or 
the  language;  and  this  encouraged  me  to  think  I 
might  possibly  in  time  come  to  be  a tolerable*  Eng- 
lish writer. 


-^-Suggestive  Exercises  on  the  Above  Selections 

1.  Bead  the  selection  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. 

2.  What  seems  to  have  been  the  author’s  pur- 
pose in  writing  this  selection? 

3.  Do  you  think  he  succeeded  well  in  his  pur- 
pose ? 

4.  What  does  he  mean  by  “Grub-Street  ballad 
style?  (“Grub-Street”  was  a street  in  London,  once 
noted  for  its  literary  hacks  and  inferior  literary 
productions;  hence  the  name  is  often  used  as  a term 
of  contempt.) 

5.  The  “Spectator”  to  which  Mr.  Franklin  re- 
fers was  a periodical  that  published  popular  essays, 
the  best  of  which  were  written  by  Addison.  It  was 
published  in  London  in  1721  and  1712,  and  in 
1714. 

i 6.  How  old  was  Franklin  at  the  time  the  third 
volume  of  the  “Spectator”  was  published? 

7.  How  did  Franklin  use  the  articles  in  the 
“Spectator”  to  improve  his  language? 

8.  Why  did  he  change  some  of  the  tales  into 
verse? 

9.  What  did  he  do  to  teach  himself  method  in 
the  arrangement  of  thought? 

10.  Is  it  important  that  we  leam  to  be  method- 
ical in  the  expression  of  our  thoughts? 

11.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  ex- 
pressions: (a)  turn  to  account;  (b)  come  to  hand; 
(c)  to  suit  the  measure. 
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12.  Define  or  give  synonyms  for  all  the  words 
marked  with  stars. 

13.  Write,  in  your  own  language,  the  leading 
thoughts  of  each  paragraph  of  the  selection. 

14.  What  practical  lesson  do  you  learn  from  the 
reading  of  this  selection? 

15.  Write  a short  biographical  sketch  of  Benja- 
min Franklin. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

1706—1790. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  statesman,  was  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  17,  1706. 
He  was  the  youngest,  except  two  daughters,  of  a 
family  of  seventeen  children.  His  father  was  a 
soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler  of  humble  circum- 
stances. Young  Franklin  was  remarkably  bright 
and  his  father  wished  to  educate  him  for  the  min- 
istry. The  child  was  placed  at  school  at  the  age  of 
eight,  but  narrowed  circumstances  compelled  his 
early  withdrawal,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  em- 
ployed in  his  father’s  shop,  in  cutting  wicks,  going 
errands,  etc.  This  was  so  distasteful  to  Benjamin 
that  he  began  to  talk  of  going  to  sea.  To  prevent 
this  his  father  bound  him  apprentice  to  his  brother 
James,  a printer. 

Young  Franklin  had  now  free  access  to  books, 
for  wrhich  he  had  evinced  a fondness  even  from  in- 
fancy. He  himself  says  that  he  could  not  remem- 
ber the  time  when  he  did  not  know  how  to  read. 
To  gratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge  he  often  sat  up 
late  at  night  to  study.  He  began  to  write  at  an 
early  age,  his  first  productions  being  short  poems, 
which  he  published  anonymously. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  his  brother, 
because  of  oppressive  treatment,  and  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia. Here  he  obtained  employment  as  a jour- 
neyman printer.  In  the  following  year,  encouraged 
by  the  promise  of  assistance,  he  resolved  to  set  up 
business  for  himself.  With  this  in  view  he  went 
to  London  to  purchase  type  and  other  material  nec- 
essary for  carrying  on  his  trade.  But,  failing  to 
receive  the  aid  which  he  had  expected  from  his  pre- 
tended friend,  he  was  obliged  to  work  as  a journey- 
man in  London,  where  he  remained  more  than  a 
year.  In  1726  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  for 
a time  was  employed  as  a book-keeper.  In  1729, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  he  established 
himself  in  business,  and  began  the  publication  of 
the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  which  his  talent  for 
writing  soon  rendered  very  popular  and  profitable. 

In  1732,  Franklin,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
“Pilchard  Saunders,”  began  publishing  an  almanac, 
which  he  continued  fof  twenty-live  years,  and  in 
which  were  printed  the  well-known  maxims  of 
“Poor  Pilchard.”  The  almanac  reached  a circula- 
tion of  twenty-five  thousand  copies  a year.  The 
maxims  were  afterward  collected  and  published  in 
book-form  under  the  title  “The  Way  to  Wealth,” 
and  was  translated  into  various  languages. 

Franklin  led  a very  busy  life,  but  found  time 
to  pursue  his  scientific  investigations,  which  resulted 
in  the  world-renowned  discovery  of  the  nature  and 
power  of  electricity,  as  well  as  the  laws  by  which 
the  electric  fluid  may  be  governed  and  the  means 


by  which  buildings  may  be  protected  from  the  elec- 
tric current. 

In  numerous  other  ways  Franklin  distinguish- 
ed himself,  either  as  discoverer,  inventor,  or  origi- 
nator. He  made  the  first  copper-plate  press  ever 
used  in  America  for  the  printing  of  bank-notes. 
He  also  invented  the  open  stove  which  still  bears 
his  name.  Through  his  influence  the  first  public 
library  was  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1731,  and  to 
him  must  be  ascribed  also  the  honor  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  our  present  organization  of  fire  de- 
partments as  well  as  of  originating  the  first  fire  in- 
surance company  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  From 
time  to  time  he  held  responsible  positions  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  and  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  both  continents. 

Franklin  was  the  first  American  that  won  Eu- 
ropean fame.  He  gained  not  only  the  admiration 
of  Europe,  but  also  the  gratitude  of  all  America; 
for,  in  addition  to  his  valuable  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, and  organizations  for  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind, he  was  also  one  of  the  framers,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  signers,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Bancroft,  the  great  American  historian,  says! 
“Franklin  was  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  He  never  spoke  a word  too  soon  ; 
he  never  spoke  a word  too  late;  he  never  failed  to 
speak  the  right  word  in  the  right  place.” 

The  writings  of  Franklin  are  extensive,  em- 
bracing ten  octavo  volumes.  Some  of  the  subjects 
are  “Electricity  and  other  Scientific  and  Philosoph- 
ical Subjects,”  “Essays  on  Moral  and  Religious  Sub- 
jects,” “Essays  on  Politics,  Commerce,  and  Polit- 
ical Economy.”  Franklin  died  April  17,  1790,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 


LANG U AGE. — PRIM AR  Y DIVISION. 


I. 


THE  STORY  OF  LITTLE  JACK  HORNER. 

Let  the  children  answer  each  of  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  little  Jack 

Homer? 

2.  Where  did  he  sit? 

3.  What  was  he  doing? 

4.  What  did  he  put  into  the  pie? 

5.  What  did  he  get? 

6.  What  did  he  say  then? 

After  these  questions  have  been  answered,  let 
each  pupil  tell  or  write  the  whole  story  of  little  Jack 
Horner. 

II. 

Let  pupils  write  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions in  complete  statements: 

1.  What  do  you  see  with? 

I see  with  my  eyes. 

2.  What  do  you  hear  with? 

3.  What  do  you  smell  with? 

4.  What  do  you  eat  with? 

5.  What  do  you  talk  with? 

6.  What  do  you  run  with? 

7.  What  do  you  work  with? 

8.  What  do  you  think  with? 
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-»™  AMERICAN  GITIZEN.-^ 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Dole’s  “American 
Citizen,”  one  of  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle 
Course  for  1892-3.  These  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  most  excellent  work 
on  American  Citizenship. 


Chapter  XYII. — The  School  System. 

1.  What  is  the  theory  of  our  government  in  re- 
gard to  popular  education? 

2.  What  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
voter?  Give  reasons. 

3.  What  is  the  “common  wealth  of  knowledge”? 
What  is  the  key  to  it?  Show  its  value  to  the  nation. 
To  the  individual. 

4.  What  provision  have  most  of  the  states  made 
for  the  education  of  the  children? 

5.  For  what  are  “high”  and  “normal”  schools  de- 
signed? 

6.  What  other  education  besides  that  from  books 
is  provided  for  in  some  states? 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  agricultural  colleges? 
How  has  Congress  assisted  them? 

8.  How  have  certain  states  encouraged  the  “high- 
er education”? 

9.  How  has  our  government  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  Indians? 

10.  What  is  thought  of  the  propriety  of  the  gov- 
ernment extending  aid  to  sectarian  schools? 

11.  What  matters  should  not  be  taught  in  public 
schools?  Give  reasons. 

12.  What  provision  has  our  government  for  look- 
ing after  the  schools? 

13.  What  provision  has  the  state  government? 
Cities,  towns,  etc.? 

14.  Show  that  the  people  are  directly  responsible 
for  any  failure  in  the  school  system. 

15.  What  connection  have  women  with  the  school 
system  in  some  states?  What  is  said  of  it? 

16.  What  proportion  of  all  the  taxes  is  expended 
on  the  public  schools?  How  much  is  this  in  round 
numbers? 

17.  What  part  of  the  expense  is  generally  paid  by 
the  town  and  what  by  the  state? 

18.  Show  some  points  of  difference  between  the 
school  systems  in  different  states. 

19.  What  advantages  have  the  public  schools  over 
private  schools? 

20.  Show  -that  it  is  right  for  those  who  do  not 
patronize  the  public  schools  to  be  taxed  for  their  sup- 
port. To  what  is  it  compared? 

Chapter  XVIII. — The  Civil  Service  and  the 
Offices. 

1.  Who  constitute  the  “civil  service”  of  the  Unit- 
ed States? 

2.  Have  the  several  states  a civil  service?  Have 
the  cities  and  towns? 

3.  Upon  what  does  the  public  health  and  safety 
depend? 

4.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  good  officers  retain- 
ing their  positions?  To  what  is  it  compared? 

5.  Describe  the  growth  of  “civil  service  reform” 
in  England. 

6.  Give  the  meaning  of  “patronage”. 


7.  To  whom  do  public  offices  belong?  By  whom 
should  they  be  filled? 

8.  To  what  did  the  abuse  of  patronage  lead? 

9.  What  rules  did  Parliament  adopt  in  reference 
to  the  civil  service? 

10.  What  was  the  effect  of  such  rules? 

11.  Contrast  the  administrations  of  Washington 
and  his  immediate  successors  with  that  of  Jackson, 
as  to  removals  from  office. 

12.  What  did  each  great  party  come  to  believe? 

13.  What  custom  arose? 

14.  Why  did  the  party  in  power  desire  to  con- 
tinue? 

15.  How  did  the  representatives  and  senators  re- 
gard the  offices? 

16.  What  was  the  result? 

17.  How  were  the  heads  of  departments  occupied? 

18.  What  dangerous  class  arose? 

19.  What  did  this  involve  to  the  nation?  Illus- 
trate. 

20.  To  what  other  governments  beside  the  national 
did  these  abuses  extend? 

21.  What  is  said  of  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  a city? 

22.  What  is  needed  in  order  for  the  people  to  take 
hold  of  a great  reform  movement?  Why?  Illustrate. 

23.  When  is  it  especially  true  that  reformers  can 
depend  upon  the  support  of  the  people? 

24.  How  was  civil  service  reform  brought  about  in 
this  country? 

25.  To  what  did  the  best  men  of  both  parties 
agree? 

26.  What  plan  was  adopted  and  with  what  intent? 

27.  What  changes  did  the  new  rules  require  as  to 
appointments  and  removals? 

28.  What  offices  are  still  subject  to  the  old  abuses? 

29.  How  can  a great  source  of  waste  and  injustice 
be  removed? 

30.  Until  this  be  done,  what  work  cannot  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  government? 

31.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “consular  and  diplo- 
matic service”? 

32.  What  are  the  duties  of  “ambassadors,”  etc.? 

33.  What  is  the  custom  of  our  government  as  to 
ambassadors?  What  the  result? 

34.  Duties  of  consuls?  Where  are  they  stationed? 

35  Who  make  up  the  “diplomatic  service”? 

36.  What  kind  of  men  does  this  service  require? 

37.  Plow  do  foreign  governments  generally  pro- 
vide suitable  men  for  such  service? 

38.  From  what  has  our  own  government  suffered 
in  this  respect? 

39.  What  two  ideas  are  in  vogue  in  regard  to  office? 
Illustrate. 

40.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “rotation  in  office”? 

41.  What  is  said  of  the  Greek  method  of  choosing 
officers? 

42.  What  is  an  office  for? 

43.  Why  cannot  the  people  afford  to  let  a good 
officer  go?  How  do  business  men  act  in  this  respect? 

44.  What  exception  to  the  rule  that  one  should 
continue  in  office  as  long  as  he  fills  it  well?  Give  rea- 
sons for  this  exception. 

45.  What  two  ideas  in  vogue  about  the  candidate 
for  an  office?  Illustrate  by  an  architect. 
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46.  C4ive  the  arguments  for  and  against  both  of 
said  ideas. 

47.  What  latitude  of  choice  does  the  law  allow? 

48.  Whom  do  small  partisan  managers  most  dread? 

Chapter  XIX. — Voting, 

1.  What  is  the  simplest  and  quickest  form  of 
voting? 

2.  What  objections  to  it? 

3.  What  other  simple  forms  are  mentioned? 

4.  What  objections  to  them? 

5.  What  plan  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  Con- 
gress? 

6.  What  plan  in  Parliament?  What  is  it  called? 

7.  What  objection  do  some  men  have  to  voting 
openly? 

8 Give  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word 
“ballot”. 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  of  this  method  of 
voting? 

10.  How  did  the  Greeks  sometimes  vote? 

11.  Why  is  the  ballot  not  well  fitted  for  such  a 
body  as  Congress? 

12.  What  besides  a written  ballot  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a fair  vote?  Illustrate. 

13.  What  is  the  use  of  voting  lists? 

14.  Illustrate  the  necessity  of  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ballots. 

15.  For  what  improper  purpose  do  candidates 
sometimes  spend  money? 

16.  Show  various  ways  in  which  fraud  is  practiced 
at  elections. 

17.  Show  the  fatal  character  to  popular  government 
of  such  practices. 

18.  Explain  the  “Australian  ballot”  and  show  its 
advantages. 

19.  In  what  month  and  how  often  is  an  election 
held  for  president  of  the  United  States?  For  mem- 
bers of  Congress?  Other  elections? 

20.  What  requirements  as  to  special  elections? 

21.  Can  any  one  vote  by  proxy? 

22.  What  arrangements  for  convenience  in  voting 
in  cities? 

23.  What  are  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  elec- 
tion officers?  By  whom  are  they  paid? 

24.  What  is  the  difference  between  “majority”  and 
“plurality”?  Which  should  be  required  for  election? 
Why? 

25.  Give  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  elections  by  plurality  vote. 

26  Who  are  allowed  to  vote? 

27.  What  is  required  of  foreigners  before  they  are 
allowed  to  vote? 

28.  What  is  the  object  of  being  a resident  in  order 
that  one  may  vote? 

29.  Are  the  election  laws  uniform  in  all  states? 

30.  Who  can  vote  at  a national  election? 

31.  If  a person  owns  property  in  one  jflace  and  re- 
sides in  another,  in  which  place  is  he  entitled  to  vote? 
Why  ? 

32.  What  is  called  “a  new  idea  in  the  world”? 

33  What  idea  formerly  prevailed  as  to  qualifica- 
tions for  citizenship? 

34.  What  idea  as  to  property  still  prevails  to  some 
extent? 

35.  What  is  the  “prevailing  American  idea”? 

36.  Whose  votes  has  the  state  most  reason  to  fear? 


37.  What  reasons  formerly  existed  against  the  par- 
ticipation by  women  in  public  affairs  that  no  longer 
exist? 

38.  What  was  taken  for  granted  when  our  gov- 
ernment was  formed? 

39.  AVhat  changes  have  occurred  in  the  purpose  of 
government?  AVhat  changes  in  customs? 

40.  AVhat  view  do  many  hold  in  regard  to  woman 
suffrage? 

41.  AVhat  change  in  the  law  of  England? 

42.  AA7hat  reasons  are  given  on  each  side  of  the 
question? 

43.  A\7hat  effect  does  it  have  upon  citizens  to  put 
responsibility  upon  them? 

44.  Show  that  voting  is  exercising  a right. 

45.  Under  what  circumstances  is  voting  tyran- 
nical ? 

46.  Show  that  voting  is  a duty  to  the  state. 

47.  AVhat  is  said  of  the  duty  of  ignorant  persons 
in  regard  to  voting? 

48.  AVhat  do  the  advocates  of  woman’s  suffrage 
endeavor  to  show? 

Chapter  XX. — Political  Parties. 

1.  AVhat  honest  differences  arise  among  men 
working  together? 

2.  Illustrate  by  the  town-meeting. 

3.  Show  the  importance  and  fairness  of  allowing 
full  and  free  discussion  of  questions  about  which 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion. 

4.  AA'hat  mistaken  idea  have  some  persons  of  the 
purpose  of  debate? 

5.  What  should  be  the  true  object  of  all  discus- 
sions? 

6.  AA7hat  should  we  be  willing  to  do  in  a discus- 
sion ? 

7.  Illustrate  the  “broad”  and  the  “narrow”  view 
of  public  questions. 

8.  What  is  the  object  of  rules  of  debate? 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “filibustering”?  To 
what  is  it  compared? 

10.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  political  parties 
should  be  permanent? 

11.  What  are  the  dhief  things  any  good  citizen 
wants  in  the  state  government? 

12.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  men  should  not 
vote  with  one  party  on  some  issues  and  with  another 
party  on  other  issues? 

13.  AVhy  do  men  divide  into  national  parties? 

14.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  three  or  more  parties? 

15.  AVhat  can  a third  party  hope  to  accomplish? 

16.  AVhat  is  the  meaning  of  holding  the  “balance 
of  power”? 

17.  AVhat  is  the  chief  object  of  the  national  parties? 

18.  AVhy  do  political  parties  organize? 

19.  What  is  the  object  of  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions? 

20.  AVhy  are  men  apt  to  vote  with  the  same  party- 
in  state  as  in  national  elections? 

21.  AA7hat  is  the  watchword  of  ignorant  voters? 

22.  AVho  constitute  the  Independents  in  politics? 

23.  In  what  way  are  independent  voters  beneficial 
to  the  nation? 

24.  AArhen  is  a voter  in  danger  of  throwing  his  vote 
away? 
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DEPARTMENT  OF1  PENMANSHIP. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Cavins,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Spelling  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and  H.  E.  Kanaga 

President  of  the  Bloomington  Rapid  Business  Writers'  Club. 


The  pupil  of  limited  experience  in  muscular  movement  practice  usually  has  a tendency  to  make  enor- 
mous capitals  of  uncouth  proportions.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  his  ‘-scribbling  propensity”  is  devel- 
oping and  he  has  not  yet  gained  the  ability  to  control  his  movement.  The  one  thing  above  everything  else 
which  causes  the  practical  man — business  man — to  be  prejudiced  against  the  amateur  writer  is  sprawling  cap- 
itals, and  what  sensible  person  does  not  despise  them?  E.  K.  Isaacs,  formerly  of  the  Valparaiso  N(  renal 
School,  speaks  of  them  in  the  following  terms: 

“Now,  as  to  capitals,  the  learner  should  distinctly  understand  that  they  have  no  more  right  to  encroach 
or  trespass  upon  territory  not  their  own  than  the  small  letters  have.  ‘Standard  Size,’  which  means  three- 
fourths  of  a ruled  space,  should  be  ringing  continually  in  the  learner’s  ear,  until  he  dare  not  make  a large, 
sprawling  capital.  The  pupil  in  writing  should  be  made  distinctly  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that 
capitals  are  merely  ordinary,  everyday  letters,  differing  necessarily  from  the  small  letters  in  size  and  form,  but 
that  they  are  not  jumbos  to  be  wondered  at  and  admired  by  a gazing  public.” 

Any  mention  of  shading  has  been  omitted,  because  shading  is  a feature  of  ornamental  penmanship. 
No  pretensions  have  been  made  in  this  series  of  lessons  to  ornamental  writing;  but,  rather  the  aim  has  been 
to  give  exercises,  simple  in  form,  and  of  such  a nature  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  good,  plain  penmanship. 
The  growing  tendency  is  to  omit  shading  from  all  forms  of  business  writing. 


In  the  first  exercise  of  the  group  the  initial  stroke  is  a modified  form  of  the  reversed  oval  stem;  and  the 
finish  from  this  point  consists  of  an  uncrossed  t.  This  exercise,  which  may  be  difficult  at  first,  should  be  made 
the  occasion  of  much  beneficial  practice.  Follow  it  by  such  words  as  “Union,”  and  thus  gain  facility  in  com- 
bining capitals  and  small  letters.  Capitals  V and  Y also  emplov  a modification  of  the  reversed  oval  stem. 
Do  not  pass  over  these  letters  until  a reasonable  degree  of  skill  has  been  acquired. 


Already  two  styles  of  the  H have  been  given,  each  of  which  is  a good  business  form,  but  the  style  here 
given  is  in  very  general  use,  and  combines  easily  in  a good  movement  exercise.  In  writing  these  combina- 
tions, especially  the  “K”  exercise,  carry  the  pen  lightly  over  the  paper. 

The  capital  stem , which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  capitals,  should  be  thoroughly 
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mastered.  This  can  be  done  while  drilling  on  the  “F”  (“T”)  exercise;  it  occurs  here  in  an  unmodified  form; 
the  stem  is  a compound  curve,  and  it  stands  in  such  a position  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  produce. 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  group  may  be  discovered  by  careful  observation  of  the  muscular  action 
required  in  its  execution.  It  is  subtlety  and  complexity  of  movement.  The  compound  curves  of  the  capital 
“S”  and  its  delicacy  of  proportions,  for  instance,  require  a degree  of  skill  in  execution  which  can  only  result 
from  careful,  considerate,  and  somewhat  lengthy  practice;  but  when  attained,  a great  obstacle  has  been  re- 
moved, a habit  has  been  formed  that  enables  the  learner  to  cope  with  and  overcome  almost  any  swing  or 
curve  embraced  in  the  art  of  plain  writing. 


The  letter  “B”  is  made  in  more  ways  than  almost  any  other  letter.  The  first  style  here  given  is  perhaps 
the  simplest,  but  because  the  first  stroke  is  a compound  curve  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make.  In  the  second 
style  given,  which  is  also  very  simple,  the  preliminary  downward  stroke  serves  as  a guide  line  for  the  upward 
stroke.  It  has  been  observed  and  noted  by  authorities  that  pupils  succeed  best  with  this  form.  The  style  of  P 
here  given  is  usually  preferred.  It  combines  into  an  easy,  valuable,  and  beautiful  exercise. 


But  some  may  question  whether  it  is  well  to  conclude  with  that  which  only  requires  the  addition  of  an 
exclamation  point  (!)  to  be  interpreted  typical  slang.  A partial  defense  for  the  use  of  such  a barbarism  may 
be  found  in  that  it  is  introduced  only  in  symbolic  form.  Moreover,  the  above  exercise  is  an  optional  one— it 
may  be  practiced  ad  libitum,  or  eliminated  entirely.  However,  the  practice  of  sentences  should  not  be  neg- 
lected; not  only  those  given,  but  others  should  be  selected  which  will  furnish  a drill  of  the  letters  and  words 
which  have  been  practiced  separately  or  in  exercises.  In  addition  to  this,  another  step  in  the  direction  of 

practical  application  will  be  to  introduce  a few  business  forms,— receipts,  promissory  notes,  short  letters,  etc. 

or  an  excellent  plan  would  be  to  require  the  copying  in  good  form  of  some  choice  selections  of  prose  or  poetry* 
The  exercises  of  this  lesson,'  together  with  those  that  have  already  been  given,  include  the  figures  and 
nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  letters  and  exercises  of  the  small  snd  capital  letter  alphabets. 

We  cannot  refer  too  often  to  the  fact  that  writing  essentially  rests  on  habit.  To  improve  our  writing  we 
must  improve  our  habits — in  the  main,  habits  of  making  the  individual  letters.  Habits  are  formed  by  repe- 
tition, and,  in  writing,  improved  by  pains- taking  repetition.  The  exercises  which  we  have  given  are  funda- 
mental ones,  and  such  that,  if  mastered,  will  insure  skill  requisite  to  do  good  writing. 

A feature  peculiar  to  movement  practice  is  that  interest  in  the  work  increases  rather  than  lessens  with 
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repetition.  As  one  approaches  perfection  in  any  art,  there  comes  an  augmented  interest  and  delivht.  A 
teacher  should,  take  advantage  of  this  fact  and  review!  review!!  review!!! 

We  believe  that  in  teaching  penmanship  success  can  only  be  attained  by  emphasizing  one  point  at  a time. 
On  practicing  an  exercise  at  one  time,  for  instance,  let  the  chief  aim  be  to  secure  rapid,  easy  movement,  which 
results  in  clean-cut  and  beautiful  lines.  At  another  time  strive  mainly  for  uniformity  in  slant  and  spacing; 
again  suggest  remedies  for  the  common  faults  in  the  formation  of  letters.  Enthusiasm  and  interest  must  be 
kept  up  in  these  reviews,  which  may  be  done  in  ways  that  have  been  previously  suggested. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  with  a few  suggestions  from  “Bixler’s  Manual  of  Penmanship.” 

It  is  better,  at  first,  to  make  an  exercise  wrong  with  the  right  movement,  than  to  make  an  exercise  right 
with  the  wrong  movement.  Remember  thin. 

Apply7  100$  of  mental  energy  to  your  physical  endeavors. 

Apply  100$  of  physical  exertion  to  your  mental  application. 

Mind  and  body  should  work  in  unison;  think  while  you  write,  so  eventually  you  can  write  without  think- 
ing much  about  it. 


UNITER  STATES  HISTORY— EIGHTH  YEAR. 
> 

The  work  of  this  month  begins  with  Johnson’s 
Administration  and  extends  to  the  present  time.  All 
the  topics  given  in  the  Course  of  Study  should  be 
carefully  studied,  and  with  advanced  classes  other 
topics  may  be  taken  up.  This  is  a most  important 
period  in  our  national  history  and  should  be  given 
more  time  and  attention  than  is  sometimes  allotted 
to  it.  The  following  topics,  taken  from  Ensign’s 
•■Outlines  in  U.  S.  History,”  are  suggestive: 

1.  Events  of  the  Administration  of  Lincoln  and 
Johnson,  1865—1869. 

1.  The  closing  operations  of  the  war. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau. 

3.  The  assassination  of  Lincoln,  April  14,  1865. 

4.  The  capture  and  punishment  of  the  assassins. 

5.  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured  May  11,  1865. 

6.  The  amnesty  proclamation  by  Johnson,  May 
29,  1865. 

7.  The  army  was  disbanded  June  2,  1865. 

8.  The  ratification  of  the  thirteenth  amendment, 
1865. 

9.  The  reconstruction  policy  of  Johnson  (a)  A 
repeal  of  the  articles  of  secession,  (b)  A repudiation 
of  the  confederate  debt,  (c)  The  ratification  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment. 

10.  The  Freedman’s  Bureau  and  the  Civil  Rights 
bills . 

11.  The  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress,  (a)  A 
repeal  of  the  articles  of  secession,  (b)  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments, 
and  finally  of  the  fiifteenth  amendment. 

12.  Congress  placed  the  seceded  states  under  mil- 
itary control. 

13.  The  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  1866. 

14.  Maximilian  was  shot  in  Mexico,  June  19,  1867. 

15.  The  purchase  of  Alaska,  1867. 

16.  The  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  1867. 

17.  Negro  suffrage  was  granted  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  1867. 

18.  Nebraska  was  admitted  as  a state,  1867. 

19.  The  passage  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  1867. 

20.  The  removal  of  Stanton. 

21.  The  impeachment  of  Johnson,  1868. 

22.  The  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
1868 

23.  The  organization  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  1868. 

24.  The  Burlingame  treaty,  1868. 


II.  Events  During  the  Administration  of  Grant, 
1869—1877. 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  1869. 

2.  *The  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
1870. 

3.  The  Fenian  excitement,  1870. 

4.  An  attempt  was  made  to  annex  San  Domingo 
to  the  United  States,  1870. 

5.  The  Chicago  fire.  1871. 

6.  The  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871. 

7.  The  Geneva  arbitration,  1872. 

8.  The  Ku-Klux  investigation,  1872. 

9.  With  few  exceptions  political  disabilities  were 
removed,  1872. 

10.  The  Credit  Mobilier  investigation,  1872. 

11.  The  split  in  the  Republican  party,  1872. 

12.  The  death  of  Horace  Greeley,  1872. 

13.  The  Modoc  war,  1871-3. 

11.  The  invention  of  the  telephone,  1873  7. 

15.  The  salary  Act,  1873. 

16.  The  panic  of  1873. 

17.  The  demonetization  of  silver,  1873. 

18.  The  passage  of  the  resumption  bill,  1874. 

19.  The  woman’s  crusade,  1874. 

20.  Rival  governments  in  Louisiana,  1874—5. 

21.  The  Centennial  Exposition,  1876. 

22.  Colorado  was  admitted  as  a state,  1876. 

23.  The  Sioux  war,  1876-7.  (a)  The  massacre  of 

Custer  and  his  men. 

24.  The  Joint  Electoral  Commission,  1877. 

III.  Events  During  the  Administration  of 
Hayes,  18  77 — 81. 

1.  Rival  governments  in  La.  and  S.  C.,  1877. 

2.  The  removal  of  the  U.  S.  troops  from  the  south, 
1877. 

3.  The  expiration  of  sewing  machine  patents,  1877. 

4.  Railroad  strikes,  1'877. 

5.  The  invention  of  the  phonograph  by  Edison, 
1877. 

6.  The  Fishery  Award,  1878. 

7.  The  Bland  silver  bill,  1878. 

8.  The  introduction  of  the  electric  light,  1879. 

9.  The  resumption  of  specie  payment,  1879. 

10.  The  Negro  Exodus,  1879. 

11  Grant’s  tour  around  the  world,  1879. 

12.  The  vetoes  of  Hayes — (silver  bill  passed). 

IY.  Events  During  the  Administration  of  Gar- 
field and  Arthur,  1881—85. 

1.  The  investigation  of  the  starroute  frauds,  1881. 
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2.  The  assassination  of  Garfield,  1881. 

3.  A cotton  exposition  was  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
1881. 

4.  The  Centennial  celebration  at  A^orktown,  Ya., 
1881. 

5.  The  trial  and  execution  of  Guiteau,  1882. 

6.  Tne  deaths  of  Longfellow  and  Emerson,  1882. 

7.  The  Edmunds  Anti- Polygamy  bill,  1882. 

8.  The  Anti  Ctiinese  bill,  1882. 

9.  The  Brooklyn  bridge  was  completed,  1883. 

10.  The  Nortern  Pacific  R.  K.  was  completed,  1883. 

11.  Postal  notes  were  introduced,  1883. 

12.  Letter  posrage  was  reduced  to  t wo  cents,  1883. 

13.  8 andard  'ime  was  adopted.  1883. 

14.  Pendleton’s  civil  service  reform  bill,  1883. 

15.  A territorial  government  was  organized  in 
Alaska.  1881. 

16.  The  Washington  monument  was  completed, 
1885. 

V.  Events  During  the  Administration  of 
Cleveland,  1885  89. 

1.  The  deaths  of  Grant  and  McClellan,  1885. 

2.  The  death  of  the  vice  president,  Nov.  25,  1885. 

3.  The  Bartholdi  statue  was  erected,  1885. 

4.  Natural  gas  was  first  used  for  light  and  fuel, 
1885. 

5.  The  World’s  Fair  at  New  Orleans,  1885. 

6.  The  Haymarket  riot  in  Chicago,  1885. 

7.  The  earthquake  at  Charleston.  1886. 

8 The  Presidential  Succession  bill,  1886. 

9.  The  deaths  of  Hancock  and  Logan.  1886 

10.  The  deaths  of  Seymour  and  Tilden,  1885  and 

’86. 

11.  The  deaths  of  Arthur  and  Wheeler.  1886  and 
’87. 

12.  The  inter-state  commerce  bill.  1887. 

13.  The  electoral  count  bill,  1887. 

14.  The  tenure-of-office  act  was  repealed  1887. 

15.  The  contract  labor-act  was  passed,  1887. 

16.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  died,  T887. 

17.  The  deaths  of  Conkling  and  Sheridan,  1888. 

18.  The  Chinese  exclusion  act,  1888. 

19.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created, 
1888. 

20.  S.  Dakota,  N.  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wash- 
ington were  admitted  as  states,  Feb.  22.  1889. 

VI.  Events  During  the  Administration  of 
Harrison,  1889-93. 

1.  Opening  of  Oklahoma,  April  22.  1889. 

2.  .Johnstown  Disaster,  May  31,  1889. 

3.  Pan-American  Congress,  1889. 

4.  Four  new  War-Steamers  —Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Bouton,  and  Yorkton,  1889. 

5.  McKinley  Bill,  1890. 

6.  Census  taken,  1890. 

7.  Idaho  and  Wyoming  became  states,  1890. 

To  above  have  pupils  add  the  principal  events  of 
the  last  two  years. 

Pupils  should  know  at  least  something  of  Amer- 
ican authors,  and  if  they  do  not  form  their  acquaint- 
ance in  the  reading  lessons,  they  will  never  know  any- 
thing about  them  in  the  common  schools. 

Manual  and  Guide. 


PHONICS  AND  DIACRITICAL  MARKS-  PRI- 
MARY Dl  VISION. 

In  the  work  outlined  for  the  first  year  in  the 
Course  of  Study  is  the  following  in  regard  to  phonics 
and  diacritical  marks: 

PHONICS. 

“After  a few  days  at  school,  begin  to  train  the 
child  to  distinguish  sounds  and  to  observe  that  words 
are  usually  made  up  of  two  or  more  sounds.  This  can 
be  done  by  pronouncing  the  word  slowly  and  more 
slowly— that  is,  prolonging  each  sound  until  the  word 
is  separated  into  its  elements.  Train  the  child  to  do 
this  until  he  can  readily  find  and  make  the  sounds  in 
a known  word.  Do  not  hurry.  Practice  a little  each 
day.  Train  the  child  to  recognize  and  to  speak  the 
word  when  the  teacher  gives  the  sounds,  and  to  give 
the  sounds  when  the  word  is  pronounced.  As  the 
pupil  advances  and  learns  that  a certain  letter  repre- 
sents a certain  sound,  then  tell  him  the  name  of  the 
letter.  This  can  be  begun  about  the  second  week. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  the  alphabet  can  be  com- 
pletely mastered.” 

diacritics. 

“About  the  fifth  month  begin  to  represent  the 
sounds  by  marks.  Indicate  silent  letters  by  a slant- 
ing line  drawn  through  the  letter.  Teach  marks  in 
the  order  as  found  in  the  reader  used.” 

During  this  month  give  special  attention  to  spell- 
ing by  sound  words  from  the  reader  that  contain  the 
short  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  to  the  diacritical 
markings  of  the  vowels  in  such  words.  A good  plan 
is  to  begin  at  the  first  lesson  in  the  reader  and  make 
classified  lists  of  all  words  containing  “short  a”,  “short 
e”,  etc.  Write  the  words  upon  the  blackboard  for 
pupils  to  pronounce,  spell  phonically,  and  afterward 
copy  on  their  slates  and  mark  diacritically. 

The  following  suggestive  words  are  taken  from 
the  New  Franklin  First  Reader: 


at 

an 

had 

cap 

cat 

can 

bad 

lap 

rat 

man 

mad 

nap 

let 

hen 

bed 

bell 

get 

men 

fed 

well 

pet 

ten 

red 

tell 

it 

in 

bid 

ill 

hit 

pin 

did 

will 

bit 

tin 

kid 

hill 

not 

top 

but 

fun 

hot 

hop 

cut 

gun 

got 

shop 

nut 

sun 

Have 

pupils  add 

other  words  to  each 

list. 

some  schools  the  words  in  phonics  is  done  in  concert. 
This  is  a great  mistake.  If  pupils  are  timid  it  is  well 
to  have  them  recite  in  concert  until  they  become  ac- 
customed to  the  work,  but  the  recitation  of  real  value 
in  phonics,  as  in  most  other  studies,  must  be  indi- 
vidual work.  The  aim  of  this  work  is  not  only  to 
teach  correct  pronunciation,  and  train  the  vocal  or- 
gans, but  to  cultivate  tbe  sense  of  hearing  as  well. 
If  there  are  ten  pupils  in  the  class,  while  one  is  recit- 
ing the  other  nine  pairs  of  ears  should  be  receiving 
training  by  carefully  listening  to  the  recitation. 


More  than  $125.00  worth  of  paper  is  used  for  each 
issue  of  this  journal. 
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GEOGRAPHY— FOURTH  YEAR. 

The  North  Central  States  are  to  be  studied  during 
the  month.  The  following  brace  outline  of  Illinois, 
with  suggestive  key-words,  queries,  items  of  interest, 
etc.,  are  taken  from  “How  to  Teach  and  Study  Geog- 
raphy,” by  J.  F.  Wicks  and  J.  M.  Boyer: 

ILLINOIS. 


OS  0) 
hM  O 
dJ  ^ 

XiP 
H - 


fBorder. 

Size. 


States. 

Waters. 

( Length, 
] Width. 

{ Area. 


Number  of  inhabitants. 
Rivers.  Name  and  describe  8. 
Lakes.  Name  and  locate  2. 
Cities.  Name,  locate,  and  tell 
about  10. 

Canals.  Name  and  locate  2. 


important  facts 


^Animals. 


Domestic,  5. 
Wild,  5. 


Products. 


- Vegetable. 


( Grains, 

-j  Fruits, 

( Timber, 


Minerals,  5. 
I Manufactures,  5. 


SUGGESTIVE  KEY  WORDS. 


5. 

10. 

10. 


283.  American  Bottoms. 

284.  Hennepin  Canal. 

285.  Black  Hawk’s  Tower. 

286.  The  Flower  City. 

287.  The  Gem  City. 

288.  The  Evergreen  City. 

289.  Cave  in  the  Rock. 

290.  The  Great  Ship  Canal. 

291.  Latter  Day  Saints. 

292.  The  Garden  City. 

293.  “The  River  Divine.” 

294.  Earthquake  1811. 

295.  “Egypt.” 

296.  Indian  Mound. 

297.  The  Lead  City. 

298.  World’s  Fair. 

QUERIES. 

323.  What  colonies  owned  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritory? 

324.  What  was  the  “Great  Bird  of  Alton?” 

325.  What  were  the  Black  Laws? 

326.  How  much  land  did  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road receive  from  the  state? 

327.  What  returns,  to  the  state,  does  the  Illinois 
Central  make  every  year? 

328.  Does  Lake  Michigan  ever  freeze  over? 

329.  How  much  lake  coast  in  Illinois? 

330.  What  and  where  are  the  Trembling  Lands? 

331.  Where  is  the  longest  continuous  street-car 
line  in  the  United  States? 

332.  In  what  respects  does  Chicago  lead  the 
world? 

333.  Where  is  coke  manufactured  in  Illinois? 


334.  What  is  the  proper  name  for  the  Okaw  River? 

335.  Who  were  the  “Prairie  Banditti?” 

336.  What  names  in  Illinois  recall  historical  char- 
acters? 

337.  What  names  are  of  Indian  origin? 

338.  How  is  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  kept 
in  repair? 

339.  Where  are  the  watch  factories  in  Illinois? 

340.  Name  the  10  largest  cities  in  this  state. 

341.  Does  Illinois  own  any  of  the  Ohio  River? 
Of  the  Mississippi  River?  Of  Lake  Michigan? 

342.  How  are  the  foundations  laid  for  the  large 
buildings  in  Chicago? 

343.  Where  is  petroleum  found  in  this  state? 

344.  Sketch  at  least  five  important  railroads  in  a 
map  of  Illinois,  and  locate  the  cities  on  each. 


Normal. 
Carbondale. 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS, 

Educational — 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign. 

State  Normal  Schools, 

Charitable — 

Asylum  for  the  Blind, 

Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

f Jacksonville, 

Asylums  for  the  Insane,  j ^1E^^akee’ 
(yAnna. 

Institute  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Lincoln. 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago. 

Soldiers’  Home,  Quincy. 

Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home,  Normal. 
Reformatory  and  Penal — 

State  Reformatory,  Pontiac. 

Joliet. 

Chester. 


Jacksonville. 


State  Penitentiaries, 


“SUCKERS. 

Travelers,  in  early  days,  when  the  season  was  dry, 
were  troubled  to  find  water  on  these  great  prairies. 

In  low  places,  swamps,  and  small  streams,  the 
crawfish  make  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  down  to  wa- 
ter, during  the  dry  season. 

Persons  setting  out  on  a long  journey  provided 
themselves  with  long,  hollow  reeds,  which  they  thrust 
into  the  crawfish  holes,  and  thus  procured  a supply  of 
generally  pure  water. 

The  word  “suckers”  is  derived  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  supply  was  obtained, 
f Mound  Builders. 

Indians. 

g | Florida,  1543. 

3 I Virginia,  1606. 

M | Louisiana,  1682. 
o ^ Virginia,  1763. 

County  of  Illinois,  1779. 

Northwest  Territory,  1787. 

Territory  of  Indiana,  1800. 

Territory  of  Illinois,  1809. 

State  of  Illinois,  1818. 

THE  MOUND  BUILDERS. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  Illinois  can  be  traced  here 
and  there  by  earth  mounds,  by  stone  implements,  and 
by  other  relics  of  their  work.  Many  mounds  are 
found  along  the  Mississippi,  Fox,  and  Rock  Rivers. 


<1 
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In  the  “American  Bottoms”  are  scores  of  mounds  of 
different  sizes  and  forms.  At  Cahokia  is  one  that 
covers  six  acres,  and  it  is'  estimated  to  contain  20,- 
000,000  cubic  feet.  Almost  over  the  entire  state  are 
found  arrow-heads,  spear  heads,  awls,  axes,  knives, 
etc.  Archaeologists  have  many  times  dug  into  and 
explored  these  mounds,  to  find  specimens  of  their  art. 
They  have  found  bones,  tools  of  flint  and  copper,  many 
stone  weapons,  and  carved  work  in  great  quantities, 
such  as  pipes,  vases,  pitchers,  beads,  etc.  These  peo- 
ple selected  the  best  farming  country  in  America  for 
their  homes,  and  such  sites  for  their  structures  as 
civilized  men  select  for  their  great  cities,  viz:  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee.  They  were  farmers, 
no  doubt,  judging  from  their  location;  hunters  and 
warriors  from  their  weapons;  religious  from  their  al- 
tars, temples,  and  idols;  and  they  worked  in  stone, 
shells,  and  copper,  as  shown  by  their  specimens. 

INDIANS. 

The  Illinois  Indians,  composed  of  several  fami- 
lies, numbering  all  told  12,000  strong,  were  located 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  state.  The  different 
families  were  the  Kaskaskias,  Cahokias,  Tamaroas, 
Michigan ies,  and  the  Peorias.  The  Saxes,  Foxes,  and 
Ivickapoos  warred  with  them  and  drove  them  south- 
ward. These  Indians  were  friendly  to  the  French,  and 
assisted  them  in  their  wars  and  explorations.  When 
the  English  obtained  control,  the  Indians  sold  out, 
moved  west  again  and  again,  until  now  what  remains 
of  them  may  be  found  on  a reservation  in  Kansas  and 
Indian  Territory.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Illinois 
and  locate  the  Indian  tribes,  by  writing  the  name  on 
the  portion  occupied  by  each.  Tell  of  the  Indian  le- 
gends. of  stories  connected  with  Illinois,  of  their  hab- 
its and  customs,  and  their  treatment  by  the  whites. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  Indian  chiefs’  names:  Black 
Partridge,  Black  Bird,  Shabbona,  Black  Hawk,  White 
Hair,  South  Wind,  Pipe  Bird,  Sun  Fish,  Great  Speak- 
er, Little  Sauk,  etc. 

FLORIDA. 

The  Spanish  claims  extended  northward  indefi- 
nitely. By  the  explorations  of  DeSoto,  and  the  reports 
of  his  follo  wers,  this  name  has  been  sometimes  applied 
to  territory  as  far  north  as  Illinois. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  grant  of  land,  given  by  King  James,  to  the 
London  Company,  embraced  the  southern  portion  of 
this  state,  while  that  of  the  north  was  claimed  by  the 
Plymouth  Company. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  French  explored  this  region  first,  and  named 
it  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  their  king.  Mobile  was  the 
first  capital,  and  D’Artaquette  its  first  governor.  Cro- 
zat,  Cadillac,  and  others  followed.  - The  famous  Mis- 
sissippi Company,  under  John  Law’s  management, 
came  next.  By  him  Ft.  Chartres  was  built,  the 
strongest  fortification  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Ere 
the  bubble  burst  Hlinois  had  a population  of  over 
5,000  white  people. 

In  an  outline  map  locate  the  following  French 
forts  and  settlements;  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Prairie  du 
Bocher;  Forts  Chartres,  St.  Louis,  St.  Phillip,  and 
Creveceour. 

Trace,  by  dotted  lines,  the  routes  of  Marquette, 
Hennepin,  LaSalle,  and  Joliet,  on  the  map. 


Tell  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers:  Mermet,  of  Kaskaskia; 
Marest,  of  Peoria;  Charlevoix,  Binneteau,  and  others. 

VIRGINIA. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
this  region  became  a portion  of  territory  controlled  by 
by  the  Virginia  Colony.  This  did  not  last  long. 

COUNTY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  County  of  Illinois  was  formed  in  1779,  with 
Patrick  Henry  as  its  first  governor. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 

By  the  famous  compact  of  1787,  this  territory 
became  separated  from  the  colonies.  Marietta  was 
the  capital  and  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Review  “The  Ordinance  of  1787,”  and  explain 
how  and  why  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining such  provisions  as  it  contains. 

TERRITORY  OF  INDIANA. 

When  Ohio  was  ready  for  statehood,  the  remain- 
ing portion,  west  of  the  Wabash  River,  was  known 
under  the  above  name.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  the  first 
governor,  with  Vincennes  for  the  capital. 

TERRITORY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Id  1809  this  territory  was  formed,  with  Ninian 
Edwards  as  first  governor.  Kaskaskia  was  the  capital. 

ILLINOIS. 

In  April,  1818,  the  bill  passed,  admitting  Illinois 
as  a state. 

Shadrach  Bond  was  elected  governor,  and  Pierre 
Menard  lieutenant-governor.  Vandalia  was  selected 
for  the  capital  for  twenty  years.  The  first  session  of 
the  State  Legislature  met  in  Kaskaskia,  at  a cost  of 
$18.50. 

Much  of  interest  about  Illinois  that  is  given 
in  the  work  from  which  above  is  taken,  has  been 
omitted  for  want  of  space.  A copy  of  the  book  will 
be  sent  postpaid  for  60  cents. 


WHITTIER’S  POETIC  CHARACTER. 


It  has  been  said  till  it  says  itself  that  Whittier 
was  the  people’s  poet.  This  is  true;  but  he  was  more 
than  that.  He  was  the  poet  of  a broad  humanity,  and 
he  was  the  poet  of  a living  faith.  His  songs  of 
freedom,  which,  perhaps,  in  his  heart’s  depths  he 
cherished  more  than  any  other  phase  of  his  life’s  work, 
were  superb  outbursts.  He  sang  them  as  the  prophets 
of  Israel  spoke  in  their  holy  trances.  The  spirit  of 
God  constrained  him.  He  was  a literary  Hebrew. 
Of  course  it  scarcely  need  be  said  that  he  was  no 
Hellene.  The  Hellene  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
“causes.”  In  Whittier  the  sense  of  moral  respons- 
ibility awoke  his  genius.  His  “artless  art,”  as  it  has 
been  well  called,  was  best  developed  in  his  later  years, 
when  the  freed  slaves  and  the  saved  country  gave  an 
interval  of  rest  to  that  uncompromising  Hew  England 
conscience  which  is  vaguely  labeled  Puritan  by  the 
outside  intelligence  of  London,  Paris,  or  Hew  York, 
and  which  is  liable  to  make  the  greatest  failures  and 
the  greatest  successes  in  American  literature. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  the  January  Century. 
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-QUOTES  AND  QUERIES  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS.-** 

Short  contributions  of  general  interest  are  solicited  for  this  depart- 
ment. Answers  to  questions  published  from  month  to  month 
should  be  sent  in  early,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
next  issue. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  interest  that  is  mani- 
fested in  this  department,  and  hope  that  subscribers 
will  be  free  in  suggesting  questions  of  general  interest 
as  well  as  in  answering  them. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  JANUARY  SCHOOL  NEWS. 

In  answer  to  the  question  “Who  are  the  ruling- 
sovereigns  of  the  world,”  two  lists  were  received— one 
from  a Co.  Supt.,  and  the  list  below  from  It.  E.  H.,  of 
Lebanon,  111.,  who  says:  “The  enclosed  list  may  need 
some  revision,  as  the  time  covered  in  arranging  it  has 
extended  over  about  two  years.” 

RULING  SOVEREIGNS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

1.  North  America  : — 

The  United  States— Pres.  Benj.  Harrison. 
Mexico— Pres.  Poriiro  Diaz. 

Honduras — Pres.  P.  Leira. 

Guatemala — Pres.  M.  L.  Barrilas. 

Nicaragua— Pres.  Robert  Sakasa. 

Costa  Rica — Pres.  Jesse  Rodriguz. 

Salvador — Pres.  — . 

Hayti — Pres.  L.  F.  Hippolite. 

San  Domingo — Pres. Heureaux, 

2.  South  America: — 

Brazil — Pres.  Florano  Prexoto. 

Venezuela — Pres.  Joaquin  Crespo. 

U.  S.  of  Colombia — Pres.  Rafael  Nunez. 

Ecuador — Pres.  Antonio  Flores. 

Peru — Pres.  R.  M.  Bermudez. 

Bolivia— Pres.  Aniceto  Arce. 

Paraguay — Pres.  Juan  Gonsaliz. 

Uruguay — Pres.  Henry  Obes. 

Chili — Pres.  George  Moutt. 

Argentine  Republic— Pres.  Carl  Pelligrini. 

3.  Europe : — 

Russia — Czar  Alexander  III. 

Germany — Emperor  William  II. 
Austro-Hungary— Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
Turkey — Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II. 

Italy — King  Humbert. 

Portugal — King  Carlos. 

Greece — King  George. 

Roumania— King  Charles. 

Servia— King  Alexander. 

Spain— King  Alfonso  XIII. 

Belgium — King  Leopld  II. 

Holland — Queen  Wilhelmina. 

Denmark— King  Christian  IX. 

Norway  and  Sweden — King  Oscar. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland — Queen  Victoria. 

France — Pres.  S.  Carnot  (?) 

Switzerland — Pres.  Emil  Welti. 

Bulgaria  —Prince  Ferdinand. 

Montenegro  —Prince  Nicholas. 

4.  Asia: 

Russia — Czar  Alexander  (of  Europe). 

1.  Independent  Turkestan. 

(a)  Khiva — Khan  Rehim. 

(b)  Bokhara — Ameer  Abdul  Ahad. 
Turkey— Emperor  A.  Hamid  (of  Europe). 

Persia — Shah  — — Din. 

Afghanistan — Ameer  Abhur  Raman. 


Beloochistan — Khan  M.  Khodadal. 

Persia— (Never  subject  to  one  sovereign). 

India  -Empress  (Queen)  Victoria. 

Siam— King  P.  Somdet. 

Anam — King  Bun  Lau. 

China— Emperor  Kuang  Hsu. 

Japan— Emperor  Mutso  Hito. 

5 Africa:— 

Morocco— Sultan  Muley  Hassan. 

Egypt— Khedive  Abbas  Pacha. 

Abyssinia— Despot  Meneleck. 

Orange  River  Free  State  - Pres.  E.  W.  Reitz. 

Transvaal — Pres.  Paul  Kruger. 

Liberia —Pres.  E.  E.  Smith  (?) 

Congo  Free  State — Admiral  General  Leopold  II. 

6 Oar  mica: — 

Hawaii  Queen  Lilinokalani. 

Samoa-  King  Maleitoa. 

Note.— Countries  not  namptl  above  are  not  independent. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  where  a list  of 
ministers  to  f reign  countries,  consuls,  etc.,  mav  be 
found,  W.  T.  G.,  Pana,  111.,  says:  “Ji  H.  Soule,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  editor  of  the  United  States  Gazette,  in 
1885  compiled  from  authentic  sources  a most  excellent 
little  book  of  180  pages  entitled  ‘United  States  Blue 
Book’,  giving  just  such  information  as  is  asked  for  in 
the  question.  I presume  it  has  been  revised  from  year 
to  year.  * * * It  will  well  repay  an  examination.” 
H.  P.  H.,  Breckenridge,  111.,  also  mentions  the  “U.  S. 
Blue  Book”  as  containing  the  desired  information.  C. 
E.  It.,  Troy,  111.,  says:  “The  World’s  Almanac  will 
give  the  desired  information  relating  to  the  cabinet 
officers,  ministers,  consuls,  and  rulers  of  the  word.  ■ It 
is  published  by  the  World  Newspaper  Publishing  Co., 
of  New  York.” 

A number  of  answers  to  the  question  “Who  wrote 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit”  have  been  received.  G.  M.  G., 
Newton,  Kan.,  says:  “The  selection  is  found  in  Raub’s 
Normal  Third  Reader.  Whittier  is  the  author.”  M. 
E.  C.,  Crete,  111.,  says:  “The  poem  is  in  the  Standard 
Third  Reader,  and  is  written  by  Whittier.”  J.  M.  R., 
Hindsboro,  111.,  says:  “The  selection  is  found  in  Ap- 
pleton’s Third  Reader  and  was  Written  by  J.  G.  Whit- 
tier.” W.  B.,  Edwardsville  Crossing,  111.,  gives  the 
same.  K.  L.,  Lovington,  111.,  says:  “Clara  Smith  is 
the  author  of  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  You  find  it  in  the 
Fairyland  of  Flowers,  published  by  the  Educational 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston.”  F.  R.,  Bolivia,  says:  “The 
author  is  Whittier,  and  it  is  the  last  lesson  in  Sheldon’s 
Fourth  Reader.”  H.  P.  H.,  Breckenridge,  111.,  gives 
the  same.  L.  S.,  Zif,  111.,  sends  the  selection  complete 
and  says  that  Whittier  is  the  author.  W.  F.  L.,  Edella, 
Pa.,  sends  a copy  of  the  poem  and  says  that  it  is  found 
in  an  old  reader,  and  that  Whittier  is  the  author. 

We  have  looked  through  what  is  claimed  to  be  a 
“complete  edition”  of  Whittier’s  poems  and  fail  to  find 
“Jack-in-the-Pulpit.”  That  it  is  a popular  selection 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  at  least  four  se- 
ries of  readers,  and  it  seems  that  all  of  them  credit  it 
to  Whittier.  Is  Whittier  the  author,  or  is  Clara  Smith 
the  author,  as  given  in  the  Fairyland  of  Flowers?  Be- 
low we  publish  the  poem  as  given  in  Appleton’s  Third 
Reader,  and  continue  the  question  “Who  wrote  Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit?”  another  month. 
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JACK-IN-T1IE-PULPIT. 

J ack-  in- the- Pulp  it 
Preaches  to-day, 

Under  the  green  trees 
.Just  over  the  way. 

Squirrel  and  song-sparrow, 

High  on  their  perch, 

Hear  the  sweet  lily-bells 
Kinging  to  church. 

Come,  hear  what  his  reverence 
Rises  to  say, 

In  his  low,  painted  pulpit, 

This  calm  Sabbath-day. 

Fair  is  the  canopy 
Over  him  seen, 

Penciled,  by  Nature's  hand, 

Black,  brown,  and  green; 

Green  is  bis  surplice, 

Green  are  his  bands; 

In  his  queer  little  pulpit 
The  little  priest  stands. 

In  black  and  gold  velvet, 

So  gorgeous  to  see, 

C'umes,  with  his  bass  voice, 

The  chorister  bee. 

Green  fingers  playing 
Unseen  on  wind-lyres; 

Low,  singing-bird  voices; 

These  are  his  choirs. 

The  violets  are  deacons; 

I know  by  the  sign 
That  the  cups  which  they  carry 
Are  purple  with  wine. 

And  the  columbines  bravely 
AS  sentinels  stand 
On  the  lookout,  with  all  their 
Red  trumpets  in  hand. 

Meek-faced  anemones, 

Drooping  and  sad; 

Great  yellow  violets, 

Smiling  out  glad; 

Buttercups'  faces, 

Beaming  and  bright; 

Clovers,  with  bonnets— 

Some  red  and  some  white; 

Daisies,  their  white  fingers 
Half  clasped  in  prayer; 

Dandelions,  proud  of 
The  gold  of  their  hair; 

Innocents,  children 
Guileless  and  frail, 

Meek  little  faces 
Upturned  and  pale; 

AViki-wood  geraniums, 

All  in  their  best. 

Languidly  leaning 

In  purple  gauze  dressed: 

All  are  assembled,. 

This  sweet  Sabbath-day, 

To  hear  what  the  priest 
In  his  pulpit  will  say. 

In  answer  to  the  question  about  the  organization 


of  the  army,  H.  P.  H.,  Breckenridge,  111.,  says:  “Get  a 
copy  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Regulations.  Not  to  be  too 
accurate,  one  hundred  men  constitute  a company  com- 
manded by  a captain;  ten  companies  constitute  a reg- 
iment, commanded  by  a colonel;  four  regiments  con- 
stitute a brigade,  commanded  by  a brigadier-general; 
several  brigades  constitute  a division,  commanded  by 
a general;  and  several  divisions  constitute  an  army 
corps,  commanded  by  a major-general.  Sergeants  and 
corporals  are  non-commissioned  company  officers,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  captain.”  M.  E.  C.,  Crete, 
HI.,  says:  “The  teacher  who  wishes  for  a book  that  ex- 
plains the  organization  of  the  army  will  find  a page  in 
Edwards’  Speller  that  gives  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.” 

No  answers  to  the  fifth  question  have  been  receiv- 
ed to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  NEXT  MONTH. 

1.  AVill  you  please  tell  me  through  the  “News” 
who  wrote  the  poem  entitled  “The  AViteh  is  Over  the 
Dam”?  The  last  three  lines  I think  read  like  this: 

“ Weil,  you  can  see  what  I am; 

I neglected  life’s  grand  opportunities, 

And  of  course  I went  over  the  dam.” 

J.  T.,  Sparland,  111. 

2.  Is  there  any  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  a cyclone 
revolving  from  right  to  left  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere and  from  left  to  right  in  the  southern? 

J.  E.  W.,  Rockport,  111. 

3.  AVhat  causes  the  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
opposite  from  the  moon?  J.  E.  AY.,  Rockport,  111. 

4.  AVho  wrote  “Jack-in-the-Pulpit”?  (This  ques- 
tion is  continued  another  month). 

5.  Is  the  making  of  bread  a physical  or  a chem- 
ical change?  (This  question  is  continued  another 
month). 

E.  E.  C.,  Sorento,  111.,  writes:  “AVill  you  please  give 
in  the  next  issue  of  “The  School  News,”  a list  of  books, 
with  the  names  of  publishers,  to  be  put  into  a school 
library.  -I  think  it  would  be  appreciated  by  your  sub- 
scribers.” AVe  have  not  the  room  to  publish  such  a 
list  this  month.  A list  will  be  found  on  page  9 of  the 
School  News  for  October,  1892,  and  another  list  on 
pages  14  and  15  of  the  November  number.  An  excel- 
lent classified  list  is  published  on  pages  89  and  90  of 
the  Illinois  Course  of  Study  for  Country  Schools.  In 
this  connection  we  wish  to  state  that  we  are  now  at 
work  upon  a catalogue  of  books  for  school  libraries, 
that  will  not  only  list  books  but  give  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  to  size,  style  of  binding,  etc.,  so  that 
our  customers  may  know  just  what  they  are  payino- 
for  when  they  order.  This  catalogue  will  include  all 
books  listed  in  the  Illinois  Course  of  Study,  and  possi- 
bly others.  AVe  are  filling  orders  for  library  books  al- 
most daily,  and  invite  correspondence  from  all  who 
contemplate  purchasing  books. 

Several  paraphrases  of  noted  selections  have  been 
sent  us,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  publish  them,  but 
our  space  is  so  crowded  with  other  matter  that  we  must 
omit  them  for  the  present. 

J.  M.  R.,  Hindsboro,  111.,  calls  our  attention  to  a 
typographical  error  in  the  January  number,  where  it 
is  stated  that  “the  Yukon  River  is  navigable  for  15000 
miles.”  It  was  intended  to  read  “1500”  miles. 
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READING— SECOND  YEAR. 

Have  pupils  select  words  from  their  readers  to 
which  “ing”  can  be  annexed.  Show  them  how  to 
make  such  lists  by  beginning  with  the  first  lesson  in 
the  reader,  and  from  the  “new  words,”  generally  listed 
at  the  head  of  each  lesson,  select  those  to  which  “ing” 
can  be  annexed.  In  like  manner  let  them  proceed 
from  lesson  to  lesson  until  the  book  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  teacher  should  keep  the  list  of  words  in 
a note- book  for  future  use  in  reviews. 

A good  plan  is  to  have  the  second  reader  pupils 
make  such  lists  from  the  first  reader  before  beginning 
similar  work  in  the  second  reader.  After  “ing”  has 
been  annexed  to  each  word,  have  words  divided  into 
three  lists,  as  follows: 


I.  Words  that  do  not  change  on  adding  “ing.” 


1.  fly. 

11.  show. 

21.  know. 

2.  go. 

12.  learn. 

22.  help. 

3.  play. 

13.  call. 

23.  load. 

4.  jump. 

14.  do. 

24.  work. 

5.  hear. 

15.  mow. 

25.  cry. 

6.  hold. 

16.  find. 

26.  pay. 

7.  read. 

17.  pull. 

27.  long. 

8.  want. 

18.  stand. 

28.  think. 

9.  sell. 

19.  sing. 

29.  hurt-. 

10.  buy. 

20.  wish. 

30.  sail. 

II,  Words  that  double  the  final  consonant. 


1.  run. 

9.  swim. 

17.  rap. 

2.  let. 

10.  put. 

18.  hit. 

3.  get. 

11.  hop. 

19.  fit. 

4.  sit. 

12.  stop. 

20.  drop. 

5.  beg. 

13.  shut. 

21.  stop. 

6.  hum. 

14.  begin. 

22.  cut. 

7.  spin. 

15.  pat. 

23.  rub. 

8.  trot. 

16.  fan. 

24.  sun. 

Words  that  drop  the  final  “e. 

1.  have. 

11.  race. 

21.  come. 

2.  ride. 

12.  place. 

22.  tumble. 

3.  like. 

13.  eye. 

23.  wipe. 

4.  love. 

14.  care. 

24.  rise. 

5.  make. 

15.  take. 

25.  close. 

6.  name. 

16.  give. 

26.  use. 

7.  bite. 

17.  shine. 

27.  cure. 

8.  write. 

18.  live. 

28.  tune. 

9.  chase. 

19.  wade. 

29.  hide. 

10.  please. 

20.  dance. 

80.  bake. 

Let  pupils  use  all 

the  words 

in  sentences  before 

and  after  annexing  “ing.”  The  same  list  of  words 
may  be  used  in  reviewing  rules  of  spelling  in  the  more 
advanced  classes. 


ARITHMETIC-SIXTH  YEAR. 


Decimal  fractions  are  to  be  studied  during  the 
month.  The  following  helpful  suggestions  are  taken 
from  Trainer’s  “How  to  Grade  and  Teach  a Country 
School.” 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

Note. — The  only  point  in  decimal  fractions  is 
the  decimal  point.  The  other  principles  are  the  same 
as  in  simple  numbers. 

1.  Notation  and  numeration.  Drill ! Be  thor- 
ough !! 


2.  Location  of  the  decimal  point  in  addition  and 
subtraction. 

3.  Learn  the  rule  verbatim  for  multiplication  and 
division. 

4.  Change  a decimal  fraction  to  a common  frac- 
tion. 

5.  Change  a common  fraction  to  a decimal  frac- 
tion. 

6.  Difference  between  a decimal  and  a eommou 
fraction. 

A good  exercise  to  test  the  pupil’s  ability  to  point 
correctly  in  decimals, is  to  pass  the  class  to  the  board-, 
have  all  arrange  a given  divisor  and  dividend  in  the 
form  for  division;  thus: 

25)625( 

Pass  quickly  from  one  pupil  to  the  other,  and 
place  the  decimal  point  at  as  many  different  places  as 
you  may  have  pupils  in  the  class.  Ask  all  to  solve 
and  point  quotient,  giving  reason  for  the  same. 

The  law  of  increase  and  decrease  of  the  places 
from  units  may  be  nicely  illustrated  by  this  plan: 

• 1000. 

100. 

10.  By  careful  explanation  the  pupil  can 

1.  be  led  to  see  that  the  law  is  uniform 
,1  with  that  of  whole  numbers. 

.01 

.001 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS. 

1.  How  many  letters  will  it  take  to  write  .008  in 

words?  , 

2.  Write  the  smallest  decimal  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  figures  0,  7,  5,  and  1. 

3.  Write  the  smallest  decimal  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  0,  0,  1,  2,  5,  3,  and  9. 

4.  Express  \ of  one  hundredth  as  a decimal. 

5.  How  many  tenths  in  50  hundredths? 

6.  How  many  thousandths  in  2 units? 

7.  Bind  the  difference  between  the  two  smallest 
decimals  that  can  be  expressed  by  9,  8,  and  2. 

8.  Find  the  difference  between  .05  and  .025. 

9.  How  many  cents  are  2600  mills?  How  many 
dollars? 

10.  How  are  thousandths  changed  to  hundredths? 
Hundredths  to  tenths?  Tenths  to  units? 

11.  How  are  units  changed  to  tenths?  Tenths  to 
hundredths?  Hundredths  to  thousandths? 

12.  Change  .4  and  .05  to  thousandths;  .07  and  .01, 

13.  What  is  the  common  denominator  of  .3  and  .05? 

14.  Change  .05,  .08,  and  .023  to  equivalent  deci- 
mals, having  a common  denominator  of  1000. 

15.  How  many  halves  in  yV?  in  .5?  in  -p0%?  in 

16.  How  many  cents  in  1 dollar?  how  many  hun- 
dredths? 

17.  A farmer  gave  20  sheep  worth  $65.50,  3 cows 
worth  $100,  and  2tons^of  hay  worth  $28.75,  for  a 
horse,  and  afterward  sold  the  horse  for  $200;  how 
much  did  he  make  or  lose  by  his  trades? 

18.  How  many  4th  in  .25?  Fifths  in  .20? 

19.  How  many  20ths  in  .60?  In  .80? 

20.  Change  the  following  to  equivalent  fractions 
in  their  lowest  terms:  .16;  .125;  .625;  $.75;  $.375;$.655; 
$.875; .024; .5625; .3125; .0008;  .9375. 
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21.  Reduce  to  equivalent  decimals: 


U- 

$A- 

ii. 

2 5 * 

12-5* 

2 Li 
A 2 • 

J SL 

3* 

H- 

*£• 

$i 

-SX- 
■16  0* 

l of  4. 

2JL- 

h 

6*. 

$1- 

$f. 

WJ 

3 2 4?  • 

iV  of  if. 

34 

f- 

7 tV 

22.  Find  the  cost  of  4325  lbs.  coal  at  $5.75  a ton. 

23  Of  6981  pounds  of  coal  at  $4.85  a ton. 

24.  Find  the  cost  of  8463  feet  of  lumber  at  $27.35 
per  M. 

25.  Find  the  cost  of  945  pounds  of  pork  at  $6.48 
per  cwt. 

26.  Find  the  cost  of  6225  bricks  at  $8  25  per  thou- 
sand. 

27.  Find  the  cost  of  3250  lath  at  18|c  per  hun- 
dred 

28  Find  three  numbers  less  than  125  which  are 
multiples  of  both  12  and  18. 

29  Find  the  least  number  of  soldiers  that  can  be 
divided  into  companies  of  16,  30,  48,  56,  or  72. 

30.  A turkey  weighing  9J  lbs.  cost  $1,334  what 
should  one  cost  that  weighs  14|  lbs? 

31.  If  35  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  $2.80,  what  cost  1 lb? 

32.  If  396  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  $44,748,  what  will  1 
lb.  cost? 

33.  Find  the  value  of  1.12x5^-14. 

34  I bought  1,200  bushels  of  corn  at  $.56|  and 
sold  375|  bushels  of  it  at  $.60.  At  what  price  must 
the  remainder  be  sold  to  gain  $168,675  on  the  whole? 

35.  A barrel  of  beef  which  cost  $18.75  is  retailed 
at  124  cents  a pound.  What  is  the  profit? 

36.  Find  the  total  weight  in  pounds  of;  3 tons 
of  hay  and  2 tons  of  straw.  Of  24  ounces  of  iron  and 
-32  ounces  of  lead.  A barrel  of  beef  and  a barrel  of 
flour.  A cental  of  oats  and  a bushel  of  corn.  3 bush- 
els of  wheat  and  4 of  barley. 


ARITHMETIC— EIGHTH  YEAR , 


The  woTk  for  February,  as  given  in  the  Course  of 
Study,  is  as  follows:  “Study  inland  and  foreign  ex- 
change. Write  time  and  sight  drafts,  sets  of  ex- 
change. Review  bonds  and  duties.” 

EXCHANGE. 


In  the  study  of  exchange  pupils  should  be  able 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  terms: 


\ Domestic  Exchange. 
I Inland  Exchange. 

2.  Foreign  Exchange, 
o \ Draft. 

/ Bdl  of  Exchange. 

4.  Set  of  Exchange. 

5.  Sight  Draft. 

6.  Time  Draft. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10 

11. 

12. 


Drawee, 
j Drawer. 
i Payer. 
Buyer. 
Remitter. 
Payee. 
Acceptance. 
Indorsement. 


There  are  primarily  three  parties  connected  with 
a draft*  viz:  the  person  who  signs  it,  the  person  who 
is  ordered  to  pay  the  money,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  money  is  to  be  paid. 

Have  pupils  answer  these  questions  about  each 
of  the  following  drafts,  which  are  given  as  models  in 
various  text-books  in  arithmetic: 

1.  Who  is  the  drawer  of  the  draft? 

2.  W ho  is  the  drawee  of  the  draft? 

3.  Who  is  the  payee  of  the  draft? 


SIGHT  DRAFTS. 

$2590.  New' York,  June  30,  1881. 

At  sight,  pay  to  the  order  of  James  Clark,  Twen- 
ty five  Hundred  Dollars , value  received , ojid  charge 
the  same  to  the  account  of 

Smith,  Bros.  & Co. 

To  S.  Barrett  & Co.,  f 
ISTew  Orleans,  La.  \ 


$49-3  . Omaha,  Neb.,  Aug.  14,  1882. 

At  sight , loithont  grace , pay  to  the  order  of  Day 
and  Martin,  Four  Hundred  Ninety-three  and  -L%%- 
Dollar-s , value  received , and  charge  to  our  acc't. 

Porter  & Bliss. 

To  C.  C.  Gould,  j 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  \ 

$1750.  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  1,  1884. 

At  sight , pay  to  the  order  of  L.  A.  Gray,  Seven- 
teen Hundred  Fifty  Dollars , and  charge  the  same  to 
the  account  of 

O.  M.  Baker. 

To  Bailey  & Noyes,,  j 
Portland,  Me.  1 


$100.  Cincinnati,  O.,  Oct.  1,  1870. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Bartlit  &,  Smith,  One  Hun- 
dred Dollars , and  place  to  the  account  of 

Charles  S.  Kelley. 

To  George  Brown,  Esq.,  ( 

New  York.  { 

TIME  DRAFTS. 

$384  f3uV  Cincinnati,  Q.,  July  20,  1877. 

Twenty  dags  after  sight,  pay  to  the  order  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  III.,  Three  Hundred 
Eighty  four  fiff  Dollars , value  received,  and  charge  to 
the  ax-count  of 

.1  ones  Bros.  & Co. 

To  James  H.  Hoose  & Co  , j 
Chicago,  111.  ( 

$200“#o"  Boston,  March  1,  1883. 

Thirty  days  after  sight  pay  to  the  order  of  Tim- 
othy Maroney,  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
place  the  same  to  the  account  of 

James  A.  Brown. 

To  George  Soule,  | 

New  Orleans.  \ 


$900.  Denver,  Col.,  Feb.  10,  1882. 

Ten  days  after  date,  pay  to  Edward  N kwton,  or 
order.  Nine  Hundred  Dollars,  for  value  received,  and 
charge  to  the  ac<?t  of 

G.  W.  Sumner. 

To  S.  C Griggs  & Co.,  1 

Chicago,  111.  ( “ 


$4000.  Philadelphia,  July  5,  1881. 

Sixty  days  after  sight,  pay  to  the  order  of  George 
Wilcox,  Four  Thousand  Dollars,  value  received,  and 
charge  to  the  account  of 

H.  Adams  A Co. 


To  S.  Parkhurst,  1 
Trenton,  N.  J.  \ 
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While  studying  this  subject,  we  suggest  that  the 
teacher  purchase  a draft  (which  may  be  used  after 
ward  to  pay  subscription  for  his  school  journal,  buy 
books,  etc.),  at  a bank,  and  use  it  in  school  a day  or 
two,  so  that  pupils  may  learn  to  apply  the  terms  of 
exchange.  In  this  connection,  as  a matter  of  inter- 
est, we  wish  to  state  that  teachers  make  remittances 
by  postal  note,  post  office  money  order,  registered  let- 
ter, or  by  express  money  order  rather  than  by  bank 
drafts.  Of  the  hundreds  of  remittances  received  at 
The  School  News  office,  aggregating  thousands  of 
dollars,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  a draft  is  received 
from  a teacher.  This  may  be  due  to  one  or  both  of 
two  things,  viz:  1st.  Banks  are  closed  before  and  after 
school  hours,  so  that  it  is  not  convenient  for  teachers 
to  purchase  drafts  except  on  Saturdays.  2d.  The  sal- 
aries of  teachers  as  a rule  are  not  sufficient  to  lead 
them  to  use  the  banks  for  deposits;  hence  they  do  not 
become  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  bankers. 

In  examining  a real  draft  it  will  be  observed  that 
above  models,  which  are  given  in  standard  arithme- 
tics, are  not  numbered,  while  every  bank  draft  is  num- 
bered. 

Generally  a fine  grade  of  paper  is  used  for  bank 
drafts,  and  the  engraving  and  printing  expensive  and 
artistic. 

DAYS  OF  GRACE  ON  TIME  DRAFTS. 

Grace  is  allowed  on  time  drafts,  but  not  on  sight 
drafts. — Harjper's  Second  Booh  in  Arithmetic,  page 
330. 

Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  on  time  drafts, 
the  same  as  on  notes,  but  not  on  sight  drafts. — Fish's 
Arithmetic , Number  Two,  page  225. 

Three  days  of  grace  are  usually  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a bill  of  exchange  after  the  time  specified 
has  expired.  But  in  New  York  State  no  grace  is  al- 
lowed on  sight  drafts.— Robinson'. s Practical  Arith- 
metic, page  267. 

On  time  drafts  three  days  of  grace  are  usually 
allowed. — Milne's  Practical  Arithmetic,  page  285. 

In  most  of  the  states  both  time  and  sight  drafts 
are  entitled  to  three  days  of  grace.  In  New  York  no 
grace  is  allowed  on  sight  drafts. — White's  Complete 
Arithmetic  ( Three  Book  Series),  page  202. 

Ask  your  banker  about  the  days  of  grace. 

For  want  of  space  nothing  is  given  here  on  for- 
eign exchange,  or  on  bonds  and  duties.  The  teacher 
will  see  that  these  subjects  are  studied  during  the 
month,  as  suggested  in  the  Course  of  Study. 


HISTORY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

During  the  month  “review  from  the  first.  Fix 
the  geography  of  the  history  by  the  use  of  outline 
maps.  Learn  a few  important  dates.  Prominent 
men  and  noted  events.”  This  is  to  be  a general  re- 
view of  the  history  of  our  country  from  the  time  of 
its  discovery  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Teachers  having  The  School  News  for  February, 
1891,  and  February,  1892,  will  find  in  them  in  con- 
densed forms  carefully  selected  lists  of  places,  dates, 
important  topics,  and  noted  persons  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  country,  which  will  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  in  doing  the  month’s  work. 


HISTORICAL  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

This  year  we  want  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  having  pupils  prepare  outline  maps  to  be  used  in 
reviewing  history.  We  suggest  that  five  maps  be 
prepared,  as  follows: 

1.  A map  showing  discoveries  and  explorations. 

2.  A map  showing  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
and  places  of  first  settlement. 

•3  A map  showing  the  claims  of  various  nations 
to  American  soil. 

4.  A map  showing  the  principal  battles  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  (and  studied  by  campaigns 
rather  than  as  disconnected  battles). 

5.  A map  showing  the  principal  battles  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  tracing  Washington  through  the 
war  from  beginning  to  end. 

If  there  is  not  time  for  each  pupil  to  prepare  all 
the  maps,  the  class  may  be  divided,  some  making  the 
first  map,  others  the  second,  etc.  We  think  that  a 
series  of  maps  as  suggested  above  would  be  verv  ap- 
propriate for  a part  of  the  exhibit  for  the  World’s 
Fair. 

In  this  review  teachers  should  make  an  effort  to 
have  pupils  see  important  historical  truths  connect- 
edly rather  than  as  isolated  facts.  The  power  of  sum- 
marizing should  be  developed  rather  than  verbal  mem- 
ory. Topical  reviews  will  assist  in  this.  Suppose  the 
topic  is  “Kinds  of  Colonial  Government.”  Pupils 
should  be  able  to  put  together  in  a systematic  manner 
what  they  have  learned  about  that  subject  in  various 
chapters  of  their  histories.  The  following,  from  Nort- 
ham’s  “Fixing  the  Facts  of  American  History,  is  sug- 
gestive: 

KINDS  OF  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  colonies  down  to  1776  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  crown  of  England.  But  there  were 
several  different  kinds  of  government  in  the  colonies, 
which  were  changed  from  time  to  time. 

I.  Proprietary,  as  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

II.  Royal,  when  the  governor  was  appointed  di- 
rectly by  the  king. 

III.  Charter,  a written  instrument  granting  cer- 
tain political  rights. 

IY.  Commercial  Corporation,  as  the  London.  Com- 
pany, consisting  of  English  merchants  for  business 
operations. 

Y.  yoluntary  Association,  a government  by  the 
people,  which  was  a pure  democracy. 

Virginia  was  at  first  a Commercial  Corporation ; 
the  London  Company  dissolved  in  1624,  when  it  be- 
came a Royal  Province,  remaining  as  such  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  except  from  1675  to  1684,  when 
it  was  Proprietary. 

In  1676,  the  people  of  Virginia  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  popular  liberty,  in  opposition  to  the  op- 
pression of  Governor  Berkeley,  which  is  known  as 
the  “Bacon  Rebellion.” 

During  this  struggle  the  village  of  Jaipestown 
was  burned.  Bacon  died,  and  Berkeley  caused  twen- 
ty two  of  his  followers  to  be  hung.  The  king  soon 
recalled  Berkeley  for  this  vindictive  conduct. 

Massachusetts  was  at  first  governed  by  Voluntary 
Association;  the  Plymouth  colony  having  a charter, 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  not  having  one.  In 
1686,  Massachusetts  became  a Royal  Province,  and 
remained  as  such  until  1776. 
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New  Hampshire  was  at  first  Proprietary  ; in  1641 
it  was  joined  with  Massachusetts;  in  1680  it  became 
Poyal,  and  for  a time  it  was  alternately  under  Massa- 
chusetts, and  separated  from  it.  From  1741  to  1776 
it  was  Royal. 

Maryland  had  a Proprietary  government  j under 
L >rd  Baltimore.  In  1691  it  became  Royal.  In  1716, 
Proprietary,  and  remained  as  such  until  Independ- 
ence. 

Connecticut  had  what  was  known  as  three  colo- 
nies, namely:  Say  brook  colony,  under  Proprietary 
rule;  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  colonies,  both  gov- 
erned by  Voluntary  Association.  Say  brook  colony 
united  with  Connecticut  colony  1644.  A Royal  char- 
ter was  obtained  1662,  uniting  New  Haven  colony 
with  them;  the  consolidation  formed  Connecticut 
proper.  This  charter  was  annulled  by  King  James, 
and  when  his  governor,  Andros,  came  in  1687  to  seize 
it,  Captain  Wadsworth  quietly  hid  it  in  the  famous 
old  “Oak.”  After  Andros’s  rule  was  over,  the  old 
tree  yielded  up  its  hidden  treasure.  The  chartered 
government  was  restored. 

Rhode  Island  was  governed  at  first  by  Voluntary 
Association ; in  1644  Roger  Williams  obtained  a char- 
ter from  Parliament;  in  1663  the  king,  Charles  II., 
granted  a new  charter  which  was  almost  the  same  as 
the  original  one,  and  which  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  continued  to  be  the  constitution  of  Rhode 
Island,  until  the  Dorr  rebellion  in  1842. 

New  York  was  at  first  a Proprietary  govern- 
ment under  governors.  It  had  no  charter,  but  was 
allowed  a legislature  in  1683,  and  at  this  time  was 
divided  into  ten  counties,  called  Kings,  Queens,  Suf- 
folk, New  York,  Richmond,  Westchester,  Duchess, 
Albany,  Ulster,  and  Orange.  It  became  Royal  under 
James  II,  and  so  remained  until  Independence. 

New  Jersey  was  also  Proprietary,  having  various 
political  changes  till  in  1702  the  proprietors  gave  up 
their  claims  and  New  Jersey  became  w Royal  Prov- 
ince, continuing  as  such  until  1776. 

Pennsylvania  was  Proprietary  under  William 
Penn,  who  gave  the  people  a charter,  allowing  them 
to  elect  members  of  the  assembly  and  the  governor’s 
council  — the  proprietor  appointing  the  governor  For 
a brief  period,  about  1692,  it  was  under  the  governor 
of  New  York,  but  the  Proprietary  government  was 
restored  and  continued  under  Penn’s  sons  until  1776. 

Delaware  was  Proprietary , aDd  included  in  Penn’s 
province  and  under  the  same  governor. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  were  under  a 
Proprietary  government  until  1729;  after  that  they 
were  Royal  Provinces. 

Georgia  was  at  first  under  trustees,  and  might  be 
called  Proprietary ; in  1752  it  became  a Royal  Prov- 
ince, remaining  as  such  till  Independence. 

This  tells  in  brief  the  story  of  the  different  kinds 
of  government  existing  in  America  during  the  colo- 
nial period. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  PENMANSHIP % 

Readers  of  The  School  News  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  Department  of  Penmanship,  and  who 
desire  to  ask  any  questions  on  that  subject,  are  solicited 
to  do  so.  Address  Cavins  and  Kanaga,  Normal,  111., 
who  will  reply  in  the  next  issue  of  The  School  News. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PRIZE  QUESTIONS  IN  DECEM- 
BER SCHOOL  NE  WS. 


Mr.  Wricks  sends  the  paper  of  Miss  Maude  Noland, 
Durham,  111.,  teacher  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cheadle,  as  being  the 
best  one  received.  He  says  that  no  one  answered  the 
twenty-five  questions  correctly.  Below  is  the  list  of 
answers  with  some  corrections  made  by  Mr.  Wicks: 

1.  “The  Indian  Apostle,”  Rev.  John  Eliot. 

2.  “Tom  Thumb,”  Charles  Heywood  Stratton. 

3.  “The  Little  Giant,”  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas. 

4.  “The  Great  Admiral,”  John  Cabot  or  Columbus. 

5.  “The  Swamp  Fox,”  Francis  Marion. 

6.  “The  Defender  of  the  Constitution,”  Daniel 
Webster. 

7.  “The  Father  of  the  Homestead  Law,”  Thos.  H. 
Benton. 

8.  “The  Learned  Doctor,”  Oliver  W.  Holmes. 

9.  “The  Learned  Blacksmith,”  Elihu  Burritt. 

10.  “The  Arkansaw  Traveler,”  Chanfrau. 

11.  “The  Oklahoma  Boomer,”  Capt.  Payne. 

12.  “Major  Molly,”  Mary  Pitcher. 

13.  “Lady  Rebecca,”  Pocahontas. 

14.  “The  Plumed  Knight,”  James  G.  Blaine. 

15.  “The  Fighting  Parson,”  Parson  Brownlow. 

16.  “The  Father  of  Greenbacks,”  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

17.  “The  Sage  of  Chapaqua,”  Horace  Greeley. 

18.  “Poor  Richard,”  Benjamin  Franklin. 

19.  “Marshal  Fonitz,”  Baron  Steubens. 

20.  “Old  Resumption,”  John  Sherman. 

21.  “Old  Silver-Leg,”  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

22.  “The  Rock  of  Chicamauga,”  G.  H.  Thomas. 

23.  “The  Poet  of  the  Sierras,”  Bret  Harte. 

24.  “The  Factory  Poet,”  Lucy  Larcom. 

25.  “The  Defender  of  our  Common  Schools,”  Hor- 
ace Mann.  James  A.  Garfield  has  been  called  the 
same. 

American  Encycloyedia  gives  Thomas  H.  Benton 
credit  for  the  Homestead  Law,  but  I think  credit  is 
justly  given  to  another  party  also. 

“The  School  News”  will  be  sent  as  a prize  to  Miss 
Noland  one  year. 


ILLINOIS  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
WORLD'S  FAIR. 


From  the  numerous  letters  received  from  county 
superintendents  during  the  past  two  weeks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair,  we  think  that 
the  interest  is  general  throughout  the  state,  and  that 
the  rural  schools  will  be  well  represented.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  county  in  the  state  will  make  an 
exhibit. 

In  a large  number  of  counties,  work  for  the  ex- 
hibit will  be  taken  from  the  February  examination 
and  from  the  Central  and  Final  examinations.  For 
the  information  of  a large  number  of  teachers  who  do 
not  know  what  is  expected  of  the  schools,  we  publish 
the  following  from  the  circular  issued  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Exhibit: 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  desired  from  rural  schools  is — 

(a)  Collections  of  the  work  of  pupils,  including 
examination  work,  essays,  mountings,  manual  work, 
freehand  and  instrumental  drawing. 
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(b)  Photographs  of  groups  and  classes  of  pupils 
and  of  all  matter  that  can  he  shown  best  in  that  way. 

The  intention  is  to  give  the  utmost  possible  op- 
portunity for  the  schools  to  make  the  most  significant 
exhibit  of  the  plans,  purposes,  and  results  of  their 
work. 

What  to  exhibit,  therefore,  cannot  be  definitely 
stated  without  limiting  the  freedom  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  best  results.  The  exhibit  as  a whole  should 
indicate  what  the  schools  are  aiming  to  do,  what  they 
are  accomjjlishing,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  what  way. 
To  this  end  it  should  consist  of  representative  work 
from  every  grade  and  department  of  the  Public  School 
System.  Exactly  what  the  contribution  shall  be  from 
any  particular  school  or  system  of  schools,  cannot  be 
specified,  but  inasmuch  as  suggestions  have  been  fre- 
quently requested,  the  following  are  offered  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  prove  helpful: 

A series  of  eight  volumes,  one  for  each  grade,  or 
the  work  of  two  or  more  grades  bound  together,  upon 
language  work,  including  reading,  spelling,  penman- 
ship, language,  and  grammar.  This  might  show  the 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  subject  analysis,  dicta- 
tion exercises,  picture  stories,  abstracts,  methods  of 
teaching  definitions,  paraphrases,  reproductions,  let- 
ters, business  forms,  imaginary  descriptions  and  nar- 
rations, and  other  essays,  grammatical  analysis  and 
parsing  and  translations. 

A similar  series  of  volumes  for  number  work  or 
arithmetic,  to  show  methods  and  results  in  primary 
work,  in  securing  accuracy  and  rapidity,  in  developing 
the  reasoning  powers,  clearness  of  conception  in  ap- 
plied knowledge,  solutions,  test  statements  of  defini- 
tions, principles  and  processes,  abbreviated  methods 
and  business  forms. 

Another  set  for  elementary  science  work  which 
would  include,  in  botany,  charts,  drawings,  analysis, 
mounted  specimens,  woods,  leaves,  fruits,  seeds,  etc., 
in  accompanying  mounts  or  cases.  In  zoology,  dis 
sections  of  and  mounted  specimens  of  animals,  with 
drawings  and  specimens  of  birds,  nests,  eggs,  insects, 
shells,  etc , in  accompanying  cases.  In  physiology,  of 
diagrams,  drawings,  definitions,  products  of  dissec- 
tion, recitations  and  essays.  In  geography,  of  draw- 
ings, diagrams,  maps,  graphic  representation  and  writ- 
ten observations  of  outdoor  w'ork,  topical  and  other 
recitations,  etc.  These  would  include  science  work 
from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced,  or 
any  part  of  it. 

A similar  series  of  volumes,  each  of  which  should 
contain  selections  showing  the  entire  work  of  one  or 
more  grades.  Additional  volumes  showing  the  work 
of  whole  classes,  in  different  subjects. 

Originality  has  here  a fine  field  for  practice.  The 
individuality  of  the  teacher  can  be  put  to  its  severest 
test  in  devising  original  methods  of  illustration,  so  as 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  inevitable  tendency 
to  sameness. 

In  any  system,  one  school  may  furnish  one  or 
more  items  for  the  exhibit  of  the  system,  or  it  may 
furnish  the  whole.  Each  book  and  collection  may  be 
made  up  of  the  work  of  different  pupils,  classes,  or 
schools,  or  in  any  other  way  deemed  desirable. 

The  writing  should  be  in  ink  in  all  cases  except 
early  primary  work  and  drawing,  in  which  pencil  work 
will  be  accepted. 


Photographs  of  pupils  at  work  may  be  bound  as 
illustrations  in  the  volumes  of  their  manuscript. 

PAPER. 

For  all  written  work  to  be  bound,  the  paper 
should  be  not  less  than  8 inches  wide  and  10J  inches 
long,  nor  more  than  inches  wide  and  li  inches 
long. 

1 inch  to  1^  ruled  from  left  side  for  binding. 

The  length  of  paper  is  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
page. 

Binding  at  left  side,  not  top. 

The  paper  should  be  ruled  and  the  writing  appear 
on  one  side  only.  It  should  be  of  good,  firm  quality, 
weighing  about  six  pounds  per  480  sheets. 

FORMS  OF  HEADINGS  FOR  PAPERS. 

Three  forms  of  headings  for  the  following  three 
classes  of  schools  have  been  adopted: 

1.  A form  for  Rural  Schools 

2.  A form  for  Graded  Schools. 

3.  A form  for  High  Schools 

Of  the  three  forms  we  give  here  the  form  for  ru- 
ral schools  only7. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

CouDtv 

Subject 

Name Age.  . . . Year  or  Grade  . . . 

District  No.  .. . Township  No.  .. . R...  P.  M . 

Teacher  

P O.  Address 

4 Remarks: 


"■Under  the  head  of  remarks  may  be  stated  the  time  of  writing  the 
paper  and  any  other  conditions  that  will  aid  in  understanding  it. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  AND  LABELS. 

There  should  not  be  more  than  50  to  75  leaves  to 
a book,  less  would  be  preferable. 

The  books  should  be  plainly  and  strongly  bound 
in  black  muslin  or  similar  material,  and  labeled  on 
the  outside  of  front  cover  as  follows: 

For  Rural  Schools. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

County  

Subject 

• • 7 * * 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK. 

Teachers  can  do  much  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  written  manuscripts  of  their  pupils,  by 
giving  an  occasional  lesson  on  the  arrangement  of 
work.  We  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  The  heading  for  the  paper  for  the  World’s  Fair 
Exhibit  should  be  neatly  written  on  the  blackboard, 
and  have  pupils  copy  it,  filling  blanks  properly.  See 
that  capital  letters  are  used  correctly,  and  that  pupils 
know  what  punctuation  marks  to  use  in  filling  each 
blank.  Practice  on  this  until  every  pupil  in  the  school 
can  fill  blanks  correctly.  This  will  not  only  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  work,  but  save  the  teacher  much 
annoyance  on  examination  day. 

2.  In  numbers  and  arithmetic  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  give  the  solution  of  problems  in  accurate 
arithmetical  language,  rather  than  “ciphering”  over 


FEBRUARY,  OR  SIXTH  MONTH’S  WORK. 


the  entire  sheet  of  paper.  To  illustrate,  suppose  that 
the  following  problems  are  to  be  solved: 

1.  What  will  two  slates  cost  at  10  cents  each? 

2.  A table  is  3 feet  long  and  2 feet  wide.  How 
many  feet  around  the  table?  _ 

3.  A boy  bought  12  papers  and  sold  3 of  them. 
How  many  papers  had  he  left? 

4.  William  had  39  cents,  and  bought  7 pictures 
at  5 cents  each.  How  much  had  he  left? 

5.  A boy  having  20  cents,  paid  7 cents  for  ink 
and  8 cents  for  pens.  How  many  cents  had  he  left? 

The  solutions  by  pupils  should  appear  on  slates 
like  the  following: 

I. 

10  centsx2=  cost  of  the  slates. 

10  cents  X 2 =20  cents. 

II. 

3 ft.+2  ft.+3  ft.+2  ft.=distance  around  the  table. 

3 ft, +2  ft.+3ft.+2  ft  =10  ft. 

ill. 

12  papers— 3 papers=the  papers  he  had  left. 

12  papers— 3 papers=9  papers. 

IV. 

5 centsx7=cost  of  the  pictures. 

39  cents— 5 centsx7=number  of  cents  he  had 

left. 

39  cents— 5 cent.sx7=4  cents. 

V. 

20  cents— (7  cents+8  ceats)=number  of  cents  he 
had  left. 

20  cents— (7  cents+8  eents)=5  cents. 

3.  In  answering  some  questions,  pupils  should 

plan  the  work  before  they  begin  to  write.  Suppose 
that  the  following  question  is  given:  “Write  the 
names  of  twenty  plants.”  The  twenty  words  might 
be  written  in  a single  column,  but  such  arrangement 
would  not  look  well  on  paper:  The  words  should  be 

written  in  two  columns,  or  in  four  columns.  A little 
attention  to  some  of  the  details  of  arrangement  will 
make  a great  improvement  in  appearance.  The 
teacher  should  take  this  work  up  a little  at  a time  and 
give  instruction  before  the  date  of  examination 

4.  See  that  all  pupils  understand  how  to  number 
their  answers  to  questions  with  Roman  numerals 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  page;  that  they  paragraph 
their  work;  that  they  leave  sufficient  margins  for  bind- 
ing the  work,  and  that  they  are  careful  about  the  use 
of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks. 

HELPS  IN  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE 
INSTRUCTION. 

For  a number  of  years  the  department  of  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Instruction  has  been  engaged  in  an 
extensive  research  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  hu- 
man system.  The  result  of  this  research  carried  on  in 
the  great  medical  libraries  of  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, Xew  York,  and  Boston,  and  culled  from  every 
known  source  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  is  a large 
accumulation  of  the  latest  scientific  testimony  on  all 
phases  of  this  subject,  minutely  classified,  indexed,  and 
held  “in  store”  and  “on  call”  at  the  headquarters  of 
this  department,  Hope  Cottage,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

An  eight-page  monthly  circular  entitled  “Scien- 
tific Temperance  Monthly  Advices”  is  to  be  issued  for 
the  ten  school  months  of  1893,  and  devoted  to  testi- 


mony culled  from  the  above  mentioned  collection,  de- 
signed especially  for  teachers’  use.  This  is  not  in  any 
Way  to  supplant  regular  text-book  study,  but  to  sup- 
plement it  and  re-enforce  and  assure  the  teacher,  and 
through  the  teacher  the  pupil,  as  to  the  authorities 
and  evidence  on  these  topics  that  have  become  manda- 
tory studies  in  nearly  every  public  school  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  quotations  will  be  accompanied  by 
suggestions,  illustrations,  etc.,  for  applying  the  same 
in  actual  school  room  work  in  the  different  grades. 

Each  number  will  contain  new  and  important 
physiological  temperance  truth  which,  in  addition  to 
the  use  made  of  it  in  school,  ought  also  to  be  publish- 
ed in  the  local  papers,  and  discussed  in  the  local  Un- 
ions. Every  teacher  in  the  thirty-six  states  under 
temperance  education  laws  should  read  these. 

For  further  information  address, 

Mary  H.  Hunt,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


BUSY  WORK— INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 


Use  each  of  the  following  words  in  two  senten- 
ces, first  as  a name,  and  next  as  an  action  word: 


1.  watch. 

2.  carpet. 

3.  work. 

4.  ride. 
Example. - 


ors  watch  the  sky. 


5.  iron. 

6.  ring. 

7.  roof. 

8.  plant. 
-My  watch  keeps 


9.  saw. 

10.  light. 

11.  plough. 

12.  walk. 

correct  time.  Sail- 


II. 


Write  two  statements  about  each  person 
or  thing  named  below.  In  the  first  statement  use  the 
name  of  the  person  or  thing,  and  in  the  second  state- 
ment use  a pronoun  referring  to  that  name: 

1.  coal.  5.  child.  9.  sun. 

2.  man.  6.  camel.  10.  moon. 

3.  Ralph.  7 ox.  11.  lion. 

4.  Emma.  8.  bee.  12.  book. 

Example. — Coal  is  a mineral.  It  is  used  for  fuel. 

III. 

Change  each  of  the  following  statements  to  a 
question: 

1.  It  is  I.  5.  It  was  I. 

2.  It  is  she.  6.  It  was  she. 

3.  It  is  he.  7.  It  was  he. 

4.  It  is  they.  8.  It  was  they. 

Drill  on  the  use  of  pronouns  in  the  predicate 
nominative  until  pupils  form  the  habit  of  using  them 
correctly. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  Central  Illinois  Teachers’  Association  will 
meet  in  Monmouth,  March  31  and  April  1, 1893.  The 
meetings  of  this  association  are  profitable  to  all  classes 
of  teachers,  and  there  should  be  a large  attendance. 
Make  your  arrangements  to  attend  this  meeting. 

PAY  ^OUR  Subscription.  Within  the  next  60 
» days  statements  will  be  mailed  to  delinquent 
subscribers.  Do  not  wait  for  a statement  Please 
pay  now  and  save  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a 
statement. 
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CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 


Office  of  Co.  Supt.  Schools, 
Taylorville,  Jan.  16,  1893. 

Circular  No.  3,  issued  by  the  public  school  section 
of  the  “World’s  Columbian  Exposition,”  calls  upon  us 
for  an  exhibit  from  our  public  schools.  This  exhibit  is 
designed  to  show  just  what  work  we  are  doing  in  our 
schools.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  we  have 
work  from  each  of  the  three  departments  in  our  schools, 
viz : primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced. 

Teachers  are  asked  to  select  from  the  February 
examination  work  such  papers  on  each  of  the  branches 
as  they  may  deem  most  creditable,  and  such  as  will 
most  fairly  represent  the  real  work  of  their  schools. 
These  papers,  neatly  arranged  without  binding,  fold- 
ing, or  breaking  in  any  way,  should  be  forwarded  to 
this  office  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  February  'ex- 
amination. Teachers  should  not  place  any  grades  or 
marks  of  any  kind  on  the  papers.  Let  them  be  shown 
just  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Paper 
has  been  specially  prepared  for  this  examination,  prop- 
erly ruled  and  headed.  Teachers  should  order  paper 
for  this  examination  at  once,  as  the  demand  for  it  will 
be  great.  The  February  examination  will  occur  on 
Friday,  the  24th.  So  by  acting  promptly  you  can  have 
your  paper  and  be  ready  when  the  day  comes.  Be 
careful  that  pupils  write  on  but  one  side' of  the  paper. 
Teachers  who  have  pupils  wishing  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  drawing  should  write  for  this  circular  No.  3 
to  this  office.  Principals  of  Graded  and  High  Schools 
should  at  once  secure  a copy  of  this  circular. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  interest  themselves  in  this 
matter,  and  let  us  have  an  exhibit  from  all  depart- 
ments of  our  rural,  graded  and  high  schools. 


The  following  shows  the  grouping  of  schools  in 


^Special  to 


Christian  county  for  Central  Examination.  The  first 
school  named  in  each  group  will  be  the  school  at  which 
the  examination  will  be  held. 

Liberty  Central — E.  E.  Crocker,  Manager.  Liberty, 
Sycamore,  Pleasant  Valley,  Sanders,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Cannon,  Eagle,  Bandalvilie,  Salem,  Union,  Ireland. 

Mt.  Auburn  Central — C.  H.  Nugent,  Manager. 
Mt.  Auburn,  Henderson,  Hedge  Bow,  Davis,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Bolivia. 

drove  City  Central — A.  M.  Bloxam,  Manager. 
Grove  City,  Sand  Iiidge,  Perrine,  Blakeville,  Buckhart, 
Montgomery,  Central  Point,  Cleveland. 

Edinburg  Central — J.  W.  Carle,  Manager.  Edin- 
burg, George,  Campbellsburg,  Bethany,  Greenwood, 
Liberty,  Gardener,  Holben,  Suddith,  Cooper. 

Sharpsburg  Central — E.  M.  Seaton,  Manager. 
Sharpsburg,  Walnut  Hill,  Fairview,  Weiser. 

Stonington  Central — Oliver  DeMotte,  Manager. 
Stonington,  Old  Stonington,  Nebraska,  Pleasant  Kidge, 
Jacobs,  Green  Academy,  Providence,  Washington,  Mt. 
Zion,  Maple  Lawn,  Pine  Grove. 

Union,  Central — J.  M.  Moore,  Manager.  Union, 
New  Hope,  Brushy  Branch,  Willow  Dale,  Maple  Grove, 
Oak  Branch,  Forest  Hill. 

Taylorville  Central — W.  H.  Nelms  and  A.  M.  Dod- 
derer, Managers.  Taylorville  East  Side,  Taylorville 
West  Side,  Willey,  Tedlie,  Spring  Creek,  Fraley,  Daw- 
son, Oak  Bidge,  Center,  Hazel  Green,  Duval,  Friend- 
ship, Brush  College,  Sharps,  Goodrich,  Volentine. 

Mason  Central — C.  F.  Whitmer,  Manager.  Ma- 
son, Fairview,  Pleasant  Hill,  Butler,  Cottonwood,  Hedge 
College,  Plainview,  Adams. 

Maple  drove  Central — B.  B.  Chaplin,  Manager. 
Maple  Grove,  Shiloh,  Evergreen,  Traylor,  Leigh. 

Palmer  Central — Harry  Davis,  Manager.  Palmer, 
Brookside,  Meader,  Clarksdale,  Wenchler,  Douglas. 

Ouianeco  Central — E.  M.  Smith,  Manager.  Owan- 


Teachers,  e 


THE  MARION  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

WILL  open  its  Spring  Term,  or  18th  Session,  March  28th  ; Summer  Term,  Juns  5th.  The  high  grade  work  done 
in  this  institution  is  being  duly  appreciated  by  teachers  and  those  preparing  for  the  work,  by  those  who  are 
seeking  a first-class  business  education,  and  by  the  general  student  who  is  laying  a good  foundation  for  life- 
work.  Excellent  opportunities  for  review  work. 

Tuition,  Board,  and  Room -rent  as  cheap  as  at  any  other  institution  in  the  country. 

Natural  Gas,  for  Fuel  and  Lights,  Free. 

Special  Inducement. 

Do  you  want  to  make  a safe  investment  in  one  of  the  best  business  cities  in  Indiana?  We  now  have  a 
large  and  convenient  College  Building.  In  a year  we  will  need  another.  We  are  going  to  build  it.  We  have 
just  secured  a beautiful  tract  of  land  near  the  present  campus.  It  has  been  made  into  500  Lots,  40  x 132  feet. 
In  the  center  of  this  tract,  known  as  College  Addition,  will  be  erected  a beautiful  College  Building.  In  it  will 
be  placed  $5,000  additional  library,  free  to  the  citizens  of  South  Marion,  and  in  the  Science  rooms,  $3,000  worth 
of  the  best  improved  scientific  apparatus. 

South  Marion  is  one  mile  from  the  National  Soldiers’  Home.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  city. 
The  electric  street  railway,  electric  light,  and  water  service  all  come  to  the  present  campus. 

^jjp-Lots  $100.00  each,  in  four  equal  payments  of  $25  each,  at  intervals  of  three  months.  Location  of  lots 
decided  by  lot.  350  were  sold  within  thirty  days  ; only  150  more  to  be  sold.  Positively  the  best  bargain  offered 
in  the  great  Gas  Belt.  Circular  with  cut  of  new  building  sent  on  applicatnio.  Full  information  concerning 
lots  or  school  free. 

Address  A.  JONES,  Marion,  Ind. 
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eco,  Durbin  College,  Millersville,  Resler,  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, Lawton,  My  res,  Andy  Johnson. 

Assumption  Central — H.  T.  McCrea,  Manager. 
Assumption,  Dunkel,  Carter,  Hazel  Ridge,  Kirby. 

Pana  Central — Dies  Butt,  Manager.  Pana  East 
Side,  Xo.  8,  No.  5,  Maple  Grove,  Malin,  Lakeview, 
Pleasant  Grove,  Milot,  Parkinson,  Sunny  Yard. 

Kosem  ncl  Central — E.  W.  Strain,  Manager.  Rose- 
niond. 

Sherman  Central — T.  X.  Lakin,  Manager.  Sher- 
man, Pike,  Buckeye,  Mound,  Sassafras,  Gopher,  Ger- 
man, Grant. 

Skinner  Central — Geo.  Harbert,  Manager.  Skin- 
ner, Xoble,  Silver  Grove,  Craig,  Compton. 

Morrisonville  Central — John  Hanson,  Manager. 
Morrison ville,  King,  DeArcy,  Prosperity,  Harvel,  Mil- 
ler, Grundy,  Ash  Grove,  Tyler,  Central,'  Monegan. 

These  examinations  will  be  held  on  Friday,  March 
3d,  1893,  in  all  Centrals  except  Taylorville,  Edinburg, 
Pana,  Morrisonville,  and  Assumption.  In  these  five 
Centrals  the  examination  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
March  4th.  The  teacher  named  as  manager  will  have 
charge  of  the  work.  All  questions  raised  by  the  ex- 
aminers with  regard  to  the  grading  shall  be  referred 
to  him  for  his  decision.  Teachers  should  accompany 
their  pupils  to  the  Central  Examination  and  assist  in 
grading  the  work.  Pupils  doing  fair  work  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  advanced  division  in  either  seventh  or 
eighth  year  will  be  entitled  to  take  this  examination. 

Questions  will  be  furnished  in  both  seventh  and 
eighth  years.  In  the  eighth  year’s  work  civil  govern- 
ment will  be  required. 

Pupils  making  an  average  of  80$ — minimum  not 
less  than  55$ — on  either  of  the  above  year’s  work,  will 
be  admitted  to  the  final  examination  to  be  held  in  Tay- 
lorville, in  the  High  School  Building,  on  Saturday, 
March  11th,  1893. 

At  this  examination  all  pupils  making  an  average 
of  90$— minimum  not  less  than  70$-- will  be  entitled 
to  a diploma  certifying  that  they  have  completed  the 
work.  All  others  will  receive  a certificate  of  rank. 
R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 
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WORLD’S  PAIR, 

Circular  of  Information  No.  3,  recently  issued  by  the  : 
Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  : 
World’s  Fair,  gives  the  following  in  reference  to  the  paper  to  ■ 
be  used  in  preparing  work  for  the  exhibit:  j 

For  all  written  work  to  be  bound,  the  paper 
should  be  not  less  than  8 inches  wide  and 
10)4  inches  long,  nor  more  than  83$  inches] 
wide  and  11  inches  long.  ~ i 

1 inch  to  1%  inches  ruled  from  left  side  for  bind-  j 
ing.  1 

The  length  of  paper  is  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  : 
page.  : 

The  paper  should  be  ruled  and  the  writing  ap- 
pear on  one  side  only. 

It  should  be  of  good,  firm  quality,  weighing  about : 
six  pounds  per  480  sheets. 

Forms  of  Headings  for  Papers. 

Three  forms  of  headings  for  the  following  three  classes  ■ 
of  schools  have  beer,  adopted:  ‘ 

1.  A form  for  Rural  Schools. 

2.  A form  for  Graded  Schools. 

3.  A form  for  High  Schools. 

I am  prepared  to  furnish  paper  of  the  proper  size,  qua]-  : 

ity,  ruling,  and  heading  adopted  by  the  Superintendent.  In  : 
the  circular  he  announces  that  paper  of  the  proper  size  and  < 
quality  can  be  bought  for  $1.05  per  480  sheets.  This  does  not  j 
include  the  cost  of  printing  the  heading.  I can  furnish  the 
paper  with  printed  heading,  to  suit  either  class  of  school,  at  • 
the  following  prices:  ; 

Ji  Ream,  240  sheets,  $ .85  I 1 Ream,  960  sheets,  $3.25  > 
H Ream,  480  sheets,  1.65  | 5 Reams,  16.00 1 

Examination  paper  must  be  sent  by  express  orfreight  [the 
purchaser  paying  transportation  charges).  It  is  too  heavy  to 
send  by  mail.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a great  demand  for  this  j 
paper,  and  all  orders  will  be  filled  with  the  greatest  prompt-  ] 
ness;  but  to  avoid  a possibility  of  delav,it  is  better  to  order  j? 
some  time  before  the  paper  will  be  needed.  The  above  prices  < 
are  low  for  first-class  paper,  and  in  all  cases  cash  shoulb 
accompany  the  order.  In  ordering,  be  careful  to  state 
whether  you  want  paper  for  Rural  Schools,  for  Graded  Schools 
or  for  High  Schools.  C.  M.  PABKEK,  i 

Editor  School  News,  Taylorville,  111.  j 


ordering  paper  for  the  World’s  Fair  Ex- 
hibit it  is  better  to  order  more  than  will  be  needed 
than  not  to  have  enough,  as  what  is  left  may  be 
used  for  any  other  examination. 

x&mx  —irrm-rm-n  ■ 


andComraerrial  Institute, 
Danville,  Ind. 

See  Commercial  Course.  Cheapest  of  all  other  schools.  See  Course  of  Pedagogy. 

The  banner  school  for  English  Grammar.  The  Common  Branches  woil  taught  ° 
Other  Courses.— Art,  Elocution,  Classic,  Common  School,  Law,  Music, & Preparatory 
Scientific,  Surveying,  Teachers  etc.  Near  1U0  different  classes  per  day.  ’ 

Tuition  $8.00  pei  term.  Board  $1.50  per  week.  Room  50  cents  per  week. 

‘ vaJI  Term  opens  Sept,  b,  1892.  2d  Term  opens  Nov.  15,  ’92.  3d  Term  opens  Jan  24  ’93 
Spring  1 erm  opens  Apr.  4,  ‘93.  5 

School  all  year  except  August.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address,  j.  x.  JOSEPH, 


EXAMINATION  NOTICE! 

Regular  Examinations  for  Teach- 
ers’ Certificates  will  be  held  in  Tay- 
lorville on  the  1st  Saturday  in  each 
of  the  following  months:  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  August, 
and  September. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 


SOUTH ERX  ILLINOIS 

s State  Normal  University. 


RMS  begin  September  12,  1802,  January  2 and  March  27,  1893. 

- ew  teachers,  forces  reorganized,  and  the  School  well  prepured 
for  superior  work.  Three  departments : 

of  tin*  ®eI>artmei,t?  training  Teachers  for  the  schools 

Busines? i*’*,"*C**001  Del,artmenL  preparing  for  College  or 

Schixil  ®ePartmenL  preparing  for  Normal  or  High- 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address 

JOHN  HULL,  Regent, 

Carbondale,  111. 


PUPILS'  REPORT  CARDS, 

All  parents  should  be  interested  in  the  education  of 
their  children  and  should  receive  regularly  from  the  teacher 
reports  showing  the  standing  of  pupils.  ‘ I have  arranged 
a report  card  that  is  very  convenient  and  cheap,  as  but  one 
card  is  needed  for  each  pupil  during  an  entire  school  year 
of  nine  months,  or  may  be  used  for  a shorter  term.  Printed 
on  a good  grade  of  card-board.  Price  only  10  cents  per  doz 
or  75  cents  per  hundred,  prepaid.  Send  all  orders  direct  to 
the  publisher.  C.  M PARKER, 

Editor  School  News,  Taylorville,  Ili 
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READING  NOTICES. 


DREADING  NOTICES..^ 


Cyclopedia  for  Sale. 

Appleton’s  American  Cyclopedia,  New  Se- 
ries, 3 L Volumes,  with  Revolving  Case.  Will 
be  sold  at  a bargain.  Address  P.  O.  Box  280. 
Taylorville,  111. 


A Marvelous  Discovery  Free. 

Superfluous  hair  removed  permanently,  in- 
stantaneously, without  pain,  by  Electro  Chem- 
ical Fluids.  In  order  to  prove  superiority,  we 
will  for  next  90  days  send  sample  bottle  and 
testimonials  free,  on  receipt  of  19  cents  to  pay 
postage.  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  CO., 

25  East  14th  street,  New  York. 


A RELIABLE  WOMAS 

Wanted  in  every  county  to  establish  a Corset 
Parlor  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Nichols’  Celebrated 
Spiral  Spring  Corsets  and  Clasps.  Wages  $40 
to  $75  per  month  and  expenses.  We  furnish 
complete  stock  on  consignment;  settlements 
monthly.  $3  Sample  Corset  free.  Send  18 
cents  postage  for  sample  and  terms. 

NICHOLS  MFG.  CO., 

378  Canal  street,  New  York. 


How’s  This! 


BLACK  BEAUTY, 

“The  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the  Horse.’’  Send 
15  cents  to  C.  M.  PARKER,  Taylorville,  111., 
and  receive  a copy  by  return  mail. 


ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONIALS. 


Perryville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1892. 
I am  in  receipt  of  The  School  News  for  lie 
cember,  and  it  impresses  me  so  favorably  that 
I thought  I must  write  and  thank  yon. 

D.  Keating,  School  Com. 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can  not  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Che- 
ney for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  per- 
fectly honorable  in  all  business  transactions 
and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligations 
made  by  their  firm. 

West  & Truax,  Wholesale  Druggist,  Toledo  O., 
Walding,  Kinnan  & Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  Price,  75c.  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 


A Wonderful  Discovery. 

Dr.  Checini’s  Electric  Spavin  Cure  positive- 
ly removes  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint,  or 
Curb  in  48  hours  without  pain.  $500  reward 
for  failure  or  slightest  injury.  The  greatest 
wonder  of  the  19th  century,  astonishing  as  it 
does  the  entire  veterinary  world.  Circulars 
and  testimonials  free. 

DR.  GUY  CHECINI, 

37'8  Canal  street,  New  York. 


Lovington,  Moultrie  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  2,  1893. 

Your  Selections  for  Supplementary  Read- 
ingaresucha  help  to  our  boys  and  girls.  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  send  them  out  so  cheap. 

Carrie  F Boggs. 

Gillespie,  Macoupin  Co..  III.,  Jan.  3,  1893. 

I wish  to  recommend  the  School  News  to 
every  earnest  teacher.  It  is  the  best  school 
paper  that  I have  ever  taken. 

Anna  Crittenden. 

Villa  Ridge,  Pulaski  Co  , 111.,  Dec  26,  1892. 

I have  never  before  been  a subscriber  to  a 
school  journal  that  I like  so  much  as  the 
School  News.  It  surely  is  just  the  thing  with 
our  present  Course  of  Study. 

Rose  Buckle. 

New  Haven,  Gallatin  Co  , 111.,  Dec.  28,  1892 

I think  the  School  News  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  and  advanced  pupil. 
It  is  money  well  invested. 

Howard  B.  Fislar. 

Farmdale,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  27,  ’93. 

I am  teaching  my  first  term  of  school  and 
find  The  School  News  a great  help  tome  in  my 
work.  Lizzie  Becht. 


<g TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  PARENTS® 

Should  Know  that  Chapman’s 

KING  OF  OILS! 

WILL  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut, 
or  Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Every 
well-regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON, 
Taylorville,  111. 


Qalesmel 

U WANTED.  II 

Salary  or  Commission  Paid  Weekly 

Steady  work:  reliable  stock,  outfit  free;  no 
experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and  tes- 
timonials. [Refer  to  this  paper.] 

J.  B.  NELLIS  & CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Attention, 

TEACHERS!- — 

I want  agents  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  to  take  orders  for  my  guaranteed 
Nursery  Stock.  Lively,  hustling  teachers 
can  command  good  salaries  and  get  their  mon- 
ey every  week.  Write  me  for  terms  and  terri- 
tory at  once.  Have  been  a teacher  myself  and 
have  a “fellow-feeling.”  E.  O.  GRAHAM, 
Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GROWING. 


11891. 


1893. 

No  Effect  without  a Cause. 
Enter  NOW  or  write  to 
L.  N.  FOUTS,  A.  M., 
Covington,  Ind. 


J.  E.  Harrison,  N.  Gandy, 

Att’y  at  Law.  Notary  Public. 

HARRISON  «&  GANDY, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
and  Solicitors  in  Chancery. 

PRACTICE  in  all  the  Courts.  Prompt  at- 
tention given  to  all  business  intrusted  to 
their  CcirG. 

Office  over  W.  R.  Calloway’s  store,  N.  W. 
corner  Square,  Taylorville,  111. 


1EST0RE  YOUR  EYESIGHT 

Cataracts,  scars  or  films  can  be  absorbed  ana 
.analyzed  nerves  restored,  without  the  knife 
i>r  risk.  Diseased  eyes  or  lids  can  be  cured  by 
>ur  home  treatment.  “We  prove  it.”  Hun- 
dreds convinced.  Our  Illustrated  pamphlet, 
‘ Home  Treatment  for  Eyes/’  free.  Don’t  miss  it. 
Everybody  wants  it.  “ The  Eye, ’’Glens  Falls, N.Y. 


❖■School  and  Institute  Music,  Etc.-^. 

Merry  Melodies  Series  of  School 
Music  Books, 

BY  S.  C.  HANSON. 


No.  1,  Merry  Melodies;  48  pp.,  15c  per  copy, 
or  $1.65  per  doz.,  prepaid.  80,000  copies  of 
this  very  popular  book  have  been  sold. 

No.  2,  Silvery  Notes;  48pp.,  15c  per  copy,  or 
$1.65  per  doz.,  prepaid.  This  charming  book, 
issued  during  “Columbus  week,”  promises 
to  excel  even  No.  1 of  the  series.  1,700  copies 
were  sold  the  first  ten  days. 

Other  Books  by  the  Same  Author. 

Merry  Songs,  118  pp.,  hound  in  boards,  35c 
per  copy,  or  $3.60  per  doz.  net. 

Calisthenic  Songs  and  Musical  Drills,  100 
pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  50  cts  per  copy. 

CARDS. 

Columbian  School  Report  Cards,  $1.00  per  100 

Promotion  Cards,  two  kinds,  2 50  per  100 

Reward  Cards,  1-00  per  100 

Accompany  all  orders  with  the  cash. 
Address  S.  C.  HANSON, 

Williamsport,  Ind. 


CIVIL  COVERNM’T 


The  BRYANT 


& STRATTON 


of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction, 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  AND  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 

WRITE  FOR  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FWEE. 

Can  visit  World’s  Fair  Grounds  Saturdays  without  interfering  with  studies. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Lexington,  McLean  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  13,  1893. 

I take  the  School  News  and  find  it  very  valu- 
able in  niv  daily  work.  There  is  much  in  each 
number  to  assist  the  teacher  in  conducting  and 
teaching  his  school. 

S.  W.  Ballard. 

Santa  Clara,  Brown  Co  , S.  Dak  , Jan.  24, 1893. 

I am  much  pleased  with  your  journal,  and 
find  it  a valuable  assistant  in  my  school  work. 

M.  Carla  Cole. 

Hardin,  Calhoun  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  22.  1893. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News, 
and  wish  it  continued  prosperity. 

Anna  McDonald. 

Trenton,  Clinton  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  21,  1893. 

I consider  the  School  News  the  best  journal 
for  the  country  schools  of  any  that  I have  ever 
examined.  D.  O Jones. 

Johnsonville,  Wayne  Co  , 111.,  Jan.  24,  1893. 

I find  the  School  News  an  ever  ready  helper 
for  both  Primary  and  Advanced  teachers.  1 ex- 
pect to  take  it  as  long  as  I remain  a teacher. 

W.  D.  Milner. 

Assumption,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  4,  1893. 

I am  a subscriber  to  the  School  News  and 
Could  not  do  without  it  while  teaching. 

Purreila  Read. 

Shannon,  Carroll  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  3,  1893. 

I am  a subscriber  to  the  School  News  and 
like  the  journal  very  much.  I get  many  valu- 
able helps  from  it.  A great 'many  things 
which  I use  for  miscellaneous  work  on  Friday 
afternoons.  Porter  Whitmer. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  12,  1893. 

I know  not  what  others  may  choose,  but  as 
for  me,  give  me  School  News,  Supplementary 
Reader  and  Course  of  Study.  With  these  aids 
an  industrious  teacher  is  thoroughly  equipped 
of  the  School  room.  H.  Tesch. 

Jewett,  Cumberland  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  9,  1893. 

The  School  News  stands  without  a peer  in 
practical  school  work. 

The  teacher  who  does  not  read  it  deprives 
himself  of  one  of  the  greatest  helps  in  school 
work. 

A.  E.  Hortenstein,  Prin  Schools. 

Summer  Hill,  Pike  Co.,  Til.,  Jan.  12.  1893. 

Am  taking  the  School  News  for  the  first 
year,  and  can  say  that  its  columns  are  more 
eagerly  perused  upon  its  arrival  that  a continu- 
ed story.  Grace  L.  Kay. 

Mt.  Carmel,  'Wabash  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  12,  1893. 

I have  been  using  your  leaflets  for  supple- 
mentary reading  during  the  past  two  years. 
They  are  great  help  to  me. 

Clotie  Moyer. 

Mokena,  Will  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  20,  1893. 

I take  the  School  INews  and  Practical  Educa 
tor  and  like  it  very  much.  I would  not  be 
without  it.  Jas.  Gannon. 

Springfield,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  12,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  my  companion  in  the 
school  room.  Warren  Taylor. 

Newton,  Harvey  Co  , Kan.,  Jan.  12,  1893. 

I find  the  School  News  indispensable. 

Gertie  M.  George. 

Indianola,  Vermilion  Co.,  Ill,  Jan . 25,  1893. 

1 consider  the  School  News  a very  valuable 
journal  for  any  teacher.  John  T.  Daniel. 


Lincoln,  Lancaster  Co.,  Nebr.,  Jan.  5,  1893. 

I regard  the  School  News  as  the  best  period- 
ical for  teahers  that  I have  ever  seen.  1 could 
not  be  induced  to  do  without  it  while  teaching. 

R.  A.  Collier. 

Rardin,  Coles  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

I find  the  School  News  growing  in  interest 
all  the  time.  The  articles  on  Penmanship  this 
year  have  alone  been  worth  the  subscription 
price,  not  mentioning  the  numerous  other 
useful  and  indispensable  material  and  infor- 
mation of  which  it  is  composed.  Teachers 
must  have  it.  Norman  R.  Curtis. 

Big  Springs,  Union  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  Jan.  20,  ’93 

1 find  more  practical  work  contained  in  the 
School  News  than  any  other  journal  of  my 
acquaintance.  C.  McConville. 

Kinmundy,  Marion  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  24,  1893. 

I desire  to  say  that  I appreciate  the  School 
New's  very  much.  I consider  it  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  the  several  educational  peri- 
odicals which  find  their  way  to  my  desk.  It 
merits  the  popularity  which  it  has  attained. 

J.  H.  Meneely,  Prin.  Schools. 

Williamsville,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  24,  ’92. 

I have  been  using  the  School  News  in  my 
school  work  this  year  and  find  it  a great  help. 
I like  it  better  than  any  other  school  journal 
I have  ever  used.  It  is  practical  all  the  way 
through.  W.  B.  Lloyd. 

Trumbull,  White  Co.,  III.,  Jan.  6,  1893. 

If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  School  News 
from  last  year,  we  think  it  is  improving  each 
month.  It  is  indeed  a Practical  Educator. 
Its  timely  hints  and  suggestions  are  appreciat- 
ed. M.  M.  Ward. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 


Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Taylorville 


as  follows:  going  east. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  daily  10:00  am 

No. 44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20a  m 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom  . ex.  Sunday,  7 :55  p m 

No.  42,  N.  Y <fc  Boston  Lim  , daily 9:27  p m 

No.  2. Chicago  Express,  daily 11:47pm 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday  3:00  p m 

GOING  WEST 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:36  am 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56am 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday.  7:24  am 

No. 45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00pm 

No.  5,  St.  Louis  Express,  daily 3:4lpm 

No. 71,  Freight,  except  Sunday 8:25am 


Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection 
made  to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  SKELTON, 

Ticket  and  Freight  Ag't,  Taylorville,  111. 


GRAHAM’S 

SELF- AVER  AGING 

CLASS- RECORD. 

IS  a great  help  to  the  Teacher  who  is  over- 
worked with  “averaging.”  It  is  fun  to  use 
our  record.  Recording  is  very  simple.  A dot 
means  100  per  cent.  You  can  average  the 
work  of  50  pupils  in  five  minutes.  It  Is  a sim- 
ple record.  It  is  worth  the  price  as  a 

Mathematical  Curiosity. 

Just  the  thing  for  a live  Agent.  Why  toil 
away  when  such  a help  is  available?  Send  for 
one.  y ou  will  be  pleased.  Only  25  cents  each 
by  mail,  prepaid.  No  fkee  samples.  Circu- 
lars free. 


THE  GRAHAM 

Actual  Business  System 

Makes  the  study  of  Book-Keeping  a pleasure. 
Would  you  know  more  about  it?  Then  send 
for  a free  rook  explaining  the  whole  system 
and  giving  the  opinions  of  actual  users. 
Address' 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  PUB.  CO., 
York,  Nebr. 


MONEY! 


Send  for  free  sample  of  LADIES’  STANDARD  MAGAZINE  with  can- 
vasser’s outfit.  Unheard  of  offers.  Send  two  references,  steady  work. 
STANDARD  FASHION  CO.,  342  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


HULL’S  NEW  FREE-HAND  DRAWINGS 

Are  now  ready.  A sale  of  over  500,000  sets  of 
Hull’s  drawings  indicate  that  they  have  proven 
a blessing  to  the  teacher  and  a wilderness  of 
delight  to  the  children.  The  drawings  can  be 
cut  out,  pasted  upon  card-board,  and  given  to 
the  pupils  to  draw  each  day,  thus  giving  vari- 
ety to  each  for  the  entire  year.  Teachers  who 
teach  Language  Object  Lessons  or  Primary 
Beading  will  find  these  drawings  invaluable. 
7 sheets,  210  drawings,  for  25c.  Address  H.  A. 
Hull,  Eastern  Manager,  Shelton,  Nebraska. 
A silver  quarter  can  be  sent  safely  if  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

Hull’s  Free-hand  and  Geometric  Drawing  Book , 55  pages,  over  300 
pictures.  This  is  a complete  manual  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
drawing,  giving  special  instruction  to  teacher  and  pupil  with  each  pic- 
ture. Sections  devoted  to  primary,  intermediate,  the  grammar  and  high 
school;  also,  a complete  system  of  paper  folding,  showing  how  to  form 
any  geometric  figure.  35c. 

Hull’s  Physiology  is  a complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  including  the 
history  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  It  also  gives  special  in- 
struction to  the  teacher  how  to  draw  the  different  organs  and  parts  of  the 
body.  This  saves  expensive  charts  and  is  more  successful  in  results.  30c. 

Hull's  Self-Instruction  Book-Keeping.  Do  you  wish  to  learn  the  en- 
tire subject  of  book-keeping  for  60c?  It  can  be  done  at  home  as  com- 
pletely as  at  any  commercial  college.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  now  fill  responsible  positions  who  have  learned  the  entire  subject 
from  Hull’s  system.  Can  you  not  do  the  same?  If  you  have  trouble 
with  papers  we  aid  you  free.  Send  60c  for  sample  copy. 

Hull's  Examination  of  School  Teachers  Fifty  Years  Ago.  The  most 
original  and  amusing  publication,  not  excepting  “Deestrict  Skule,”  ever 
produced.  It  will  be  found  just  the  thing  for  exhibitions,  entertain- 
ments, and  public  benefits.  Characters  selected  from  any  community. 
Send  25c  for  sample  copy.  Address  all  orders  for  Hull’s  publications  to 
H.  A.  Hull,  Shelton,  Nebraska,  Eastern  Manager. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Clarion,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  10,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  a good  school  paper. 

C.  F.  McNutt,  Co.  Sup't. 

Westport,  Brown  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  9,  1892. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  and  most  help- 
ful paper  of  its  kind,  I have  ever  read. 

Helen  G.  Twichell. 

Poe  Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  15,  1892. 

I can  heartily  recommend  the  School  News 
as  a practical  aid  to  any  teacher  but  especially 
to  a country  school  teacher. 

I.  R.  Wheeler. 

ggswKga 


Coldbrook,  Warren  Co.,1  XU.,  Jan.  14,  1893. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  get 
along  without  the  School  News  in  my  school. 

Reece  B.  McReynolds. 

, Ashland,  Cass  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  12,  1893. 

I have  been  connected  with  school  work  and 
taken  various  school  journals  during  the  past 
fourteen  years.  For  practical  help  in  the 
schoolroom,  particularly  in  the  country,  I find 
no  journal  that,  In  my  estimation,  equals  the 
School  News,  I am  grateful  for  the  constant 
help  it  affords  me.  Jennie  R.  James. 


Janesville,  Coles  Co.,  III.,  Jan.  12, 

My  pupils  appreciate  your  supplemei . ,ary 
reading  selections  very  much  and  1 heartily 
welcome  your  School  News. 

A.  F.  White 

Miltstadt,  St.  Clair  Co..  III.,  Jan.  18,  1893. 
The  School  News  is  the  most  helpful  jour- 
nal I take.  A.  P.  Daniel. 

Orangeville,  Fannin  Co.,  Tex  , Jan.  10,  1893 
I think  the  School  News,  is  the  best  journal 
I have  ever  seen.  I could  not  do  without  it. 

T.  W.  Clark. 


^LITERARY  NOTICES.* 


Eittell’s  S.iving’  Age. 

The' commencement  of  a new  Volume  of 
Littell's  Living  Age  is  not  an  event  of  very 
rare  oecurrence*for  this  matchless  magazine 
gives  its  subscrioers  four  large  octavo  vols., 
aggregating  over  3000  pages,  every  year. 
The  appearance  of  the  in  tial  number  of  the 
196th  Volume  of  a publication  so  replete 
with  matter  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive character  is,  however,  worthy  of 
more  than  a passing  word. 

The  Living  Age  is  rightly  named.  Who- 
ever possesses  a single  year's  volumes  pos- 
sesses the  record  of  the  progress  of  the  world 
during  that  period.  The  various  phases  of 
modern  thought  are  presented  as  set  forth 
by  their  most  distinguished  exponents.  The 
foremost  writers  of  the  time  in  every  depart 
ment  are  represented. 

The  early  issues  of  1893  fairly  illustrate 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  covered  by  ibis 
periodical  as  well  as  the  matured  judgment 
shown  in  their  selection. 

The  Petrie  Papyri,  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  relates 
to  the  curious  and  interesting  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Petrie  in  Egypt;  A French  Abbe  of  the 
l?tk  Century,  by  Lewis  Latimer,  is  a sketch 
of  strange  character,  Francois  Timoleou 
Abbe  de  Choisy ; Burmese  Traits,  by  Henry 
Charles  Moore,  presents  an  extremely  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Burmese.  In  The  Story  of  a Free 
Lance,  Charles  Edwardes  gives  ns  a most 
readable  review  of  a recent  “Life”  of  Car- 
magnole, the  celebrated  Italian.  Articles  of 
special  interest  to  the  cultivated  reader  are 
Goethe  as  a Minister  of  State,  by  Henry  W. 
Nevinson;  Michelangelo,  by  Janet  Ross,  and 
Niccolo  Machiavelli. 

Fiction  and  Poetry  receive  a fair  share 
of  attention.  The  charming  short  stories 
will  remain  a delightful  feature  of  tiie  maga- 
zine during  tiie  coming  year. 

To  new  subscribers  lor  1893  are  offered 
gratis  the  two  numbers  of  1892  containing 
a powerful  story  by  Frank  Harris,  editor  of 
The  Fortnightly  Review.  The  present  is 
therefore,  a favorable  time  for  beginning  a 
subscription.  For  the  quality  and  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  given,  the  price,  $8.00  a year, 
is  low;  while  their  special  facilities  enable 
the  publishers  to  offer  their  subscribers  re- 
duced rates  on  all  the  leading  periodicals. 

Specimen  copies  of  The  Living  Age  may 
be  had  by  sending  15  cts.  to  the  publishers, 
LITTELL  & CO.,  BOSTON. 

The  January  Century. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a stranger 
in  London,  with  no  money  except  a million- 
pound  bank-note  in  your  pocket,  and  some 
good  reasons  why  you  were  afraid  to  go  to 
the  Bank  of  England  and  get  it  changed? 
This  is  the  theme  of  Mark  Twain's  story, 
“The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note.”  which  will  be 
printed  in  the  January  Century. 

The  Pansy, 

For  February,  is  replete  with  good  things  in 
story,  sketch,  and  verse.  The  American  Lit- 
erature Paper  this  month  deals  with  Haw- 
thorne and  Emerson.  Good  portraits  of  both 
these  writers  appear;  also  three  fine  illustra- 
tions of  The  Wayside,  the  Study  in  the  Tow- 
er, and  the  Larch  Path.  The  serials  ran  along 
in  the  even,  natural  way  which  ■‘Pansy”  ana 
“Margaret  Sidney”  so  well  know  how  to  de- 
velop, and  the  number  throughout,  we  may 
add.  has  not  a dull  line  in  it.  Price  $1.00  a 
year;  10c  a number.  D.  Lothrop  Co.,  Boston. 


| DO  FOU  WANT  TO  ADOPT  A BABY? 

! Maybe  you  think  this  Is  a new  business, 
j sending  out  babies  on  application  ; it  has  been 
done  before,  however,  but  never  have  those 
| furnished  been  so  near  the  original  sample  as 
this  one.  Everyone  will  exclaim,  “ Well  ! 
| that’s  the  sweetest  baby  I ever  saw  I”  This 
| little  black-and-white  engraving  can  give 
5 you  buta  faint  idea  of  the  exquisite  orivinni. 


which  we  propose  to  send  to  you,  transpor- 
tation paid.  The  little  darling  rests  against 
a pillow,  and  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  off  its 
pink  sock,  the  mate  of  which  has  been  pulled 
off  and  flung  aside  with  a triumphant  coo. 
The  flesh  tints  are  perfect,  and  the  eyes  follow 
you,  no  matter  where  you  stand.  Theexqui- 
sitereproductionsof  this  greatest  painting  of 
Ida  Waugh  (the  most  celebrated  of  modern 
painters  of  baby  life)  are  to  be  given  to  those 
who  subscribe  to  Demorest’s  Family  Maga- 
zine for  1S93.  The  reproductions  cannot  be 
told  from  the  original,  which  cost  $100,  and 
are  the  same  size  (17x22  inches'.  The  baby  is 
life  size,  and  absolutely  lifelike.  We  have 
also  in  preparation,  to  present  to  our  sub- 
scribers during  1893,  other  great  pictures  by 
such  artists  as  Percy  Moran,  Maud  Humphrey, 
Louis  Deschamps,  and  others  of  world-wide 
renown.  Take  only  two  examples  of  what 
we  did  during  the  past  year,  “A  Yard  of  Pan- 
sies,” and  “ A White  House  Orchid  ” by  the 
wife  of  President  Harrison,  and  you  will  see 
what  our  promises  mean. 

Those  who  subscribe  for  Demorest’s  Family 
Magazine  for  1893  will  possess  a gallery  oi  ex- 
quisite works  of  art  of  great  value,  besides  a 
Magazine  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  in 
the  world  for  its  beautiful  illustrations  and 
subject  matter,  that  will  keepeveryone  post- 
ed on  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
fads  and  different  items  of  interest  about  the 
household, . besides  furnishing  interesting 
reading  matter,  both  grave  and  gay,  for  the 
whole  family;  and  while  Demorest’s  is  not 
a fashion  Magazine,  its  fashion  pages  are  per- 
fect, and  we  give  you,  free  of  cost,  all  the  pat- 
terns you  wish  to  use  during-  the  year,  and 
in  any  size  you  choose.  Send  in  your  sub- 
scription at  once,  only  $2,  and  you  will  really 
get  over  $25  in  value.  Address  the  publisher, 
W.  Jennings  Demorest,  15  East  14th  St.,  New 
York.  If  you  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Magazine,  send  10  cents  for  a specimen  copy. 


A Most  Beautiful  Calendar. 

The  Columbia  cycling  calendar  for  "93  is 
the  most  exquisite  and  truly  artistic  of  prac- 

Itical  calendars  for  the  year  It  begins  v\ith 
February,  ’93,  and  ends  with  February,  '94- 
It  consists  of  a circular  piece  of  cardboard. 
47  inches  in  circumference,  the  calendar 
picture  being  framed  with  a reproduction  of 
the  pneumatic  rubber  tire.  The  picture  is  in 
fifteen  water  colors,  and  represents  a country 
scene  with  a bicycling  couplejin  ^the  Tore- 
. ground,  resting  in  a cosey  nook'  after  a 
delightful  rtde.  The  original  picture  is  by  a 
celebrated  American  artist,  and  the  repro- 
duction is  so  close  to  the  painting  that  one 
hardly  realizes  that  the  delightful  tones  and 
shades  are  not  the  true  brush  marks.  This 
calendar,  issued  by  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Boston,  is  adapted  for  the  library,  dining- 
room, parlor,  or  business  office. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  January  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  now  entering  upon  its  thirty-sixth 
year,  is  rich  in  interesting  articles.  Chief 
among  these  is  a paper  of  great  value  by 
Sherman  S.  Rogers,  on  “George  William 
Curtis  and  Civil  -ervice  Reform.’  Other 
S articles  of  special  interest  are  John  Fiske's 
I estimate  of  Edward  Augustus  Freeman,  the 
J English  historian:  the  opening  installment 
j of  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood’s  “Old  Kas- 
1 kaskia,”  a story  of  the  Illinois  trading  town 
j in  the  early  part  of  this  century;  the  fir.-t  of 
I two  papers  by  Francis  Parkiiian  on  “The 
J Feudal  Chiefs  of  Acadia,”  and  the  beginning 
J of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  story,  “Penelope's 
| English  Experiences  ” There  are  also  pa- 
j pers  by  Edw.  Lassetter  Bynner,  Frank  Bolles, 
j Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  Harriet  Waters  Preston 
and  Louise  Dodge,  E.  Pi  Evans,  and  Edna h 
Proctor  Clarke,  who  contributes  the  only 
poem  in  this  number. 

She  Keeps  Eighty  Servants. 

The  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  who  keeps  80 
servants  in  her  home  in  Scotland,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  one  woman  in  Great  Britain 
who  has  come  closest  to  a solution  of  the 
servant-girl  problem,  will  tell  of  her  meth- 
ods of  treating  her  help,  etc.,  in  an  article 
for  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  entitled  “How 
I Keep  My  Servants,” 

The  Quarterly  Register  of  Cnr* 
rent  History, 

Edited  by  Alfred  S.  Johnson,  A.  M., Ph.  D., 
is  published  at  Detroit,  Mich..  U.  8.  A . by 
the  Current  History  Publishing  Co.,  and  fills 
a place  occupied  by  no  other  publication.  It 
gives  a clear,  connected  account  of  every- 
thing of  importance.  It  is  fully  illustrated 
with  maps,  poitraits,  and  views.  It  is  strictly 
unbiased  by  any  political,  social,  or  religions 
partisan  feeling.  It  covers  all  countries  and 
every  department  of  news,  international  and 
diplomatic  affairs,  politics,  finance,  l.ibor  in- 
terests, scientific  exploration  and  discovery, 
literature,  fine  art,  music,  society,  army,  na- 
vy, mining  interests,  crimes,  disasters,  etc. 
It  contains  theonly  complete  deatn-roll  pub- 
lished, accompanied  with  portraits  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  important  personages 
Each  number  also  contains  lull-page  repro- 
ductions of  famous  wo  ks  of  art,  executed 
with  consummate  skill.  Current  History 
Publishing  Co  , Detroit,  Mich.  $1.50ayear; 
sample  copy,  25  cents. 

Babyland, 

For  February,  has  stories  and  pictures  on 
purpose  for  the  month  Price  50c  a year;  5c 
a number.  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Publish 
ers.  Boston. 
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Every  teacher  should  visit  the  World’s  Fair. 


In  a number  of  counties  of  Illinois  the  annual 
institutes  will  be  held  quite  early  this  rear.  This  will 
give  teachers  an  opportunity  to 'visit  the  World’s  Fair 
during  the  summer. 


In  a number  of  counties  the  work  of  the  Central 
and  Final  examinations  will  be  used  for  the  exhibit 
at  the  World  s Fair,  as  well  as  the  work  of  one  or  more 
regular  monthly  examinations.  We  think  this  an  ex- 
cellent plan.  The  work  of  each  Central,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Final,  may  be  bound  into  a book  by  itself, 
and  will  be  of  interest  for  reference  after  the  close  of 
the  Fair. 


It  is  said  that  some  members  of  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature are  in  favor  of  having  our  school  books  manu- 
factured by  the  convicts  of  our  state  prisons.  Whether 
or  not  these  law-makers  would  expect  said  convicts  to 
write  the  textbooks  we  have  not  learned.  We  believe 
that  the  convicts  should  be  given  employment;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  set  them  to  work 
making  good  roads  to  the  school  houses  rather  than  to 
making  the  textbooks. 


Much  has  been  said  during  the  past  six  months  in 
reference  to  classifying  or  grading  the  country  schools, 
and  the  use  of  a Course  of  Study  in  these  schools.  It 
seems  that  most  of  the  opposition  to  the  plan  that  has 
been  very  successful  in  Illinois  and  in  other  states, 
comes  from  those  who  have  not  been  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a century.  It  appears  that  one  editor  who 
has  been  rather  free  in  criticising  county  superintend- 
ents in  this  work  actually  taught  a country  school 
more  than  thirty  years  ago. 


2 MENTAL  POWER  THE  CHIEF  OBJECT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


MENTAL  POWER  RATHER  THAN  KNOWL- 
EDGE THE  CHIEF  OBJECT  OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  HI. 

“The  duty  of  education  is  to  give  the  idea  birth 
rather  than  to  communicate  it.” — Socrates. 

“Unfortunately  education  amongst  us  at  present 
consists  too  much  in  telling,  not  in  training.” — Horace 
Mann. 

“We  take  education  as  aiming  at  the  formation 
of  faculty.” — Sully. 

Because  of  the  employment  of  the  term  “Instruc- 
tion” in  widely  different  senses  by  pedagogical  wri- 
ters, it  becomes  necessary  to  define  its  limitations  as 
assumed  in  the  topic  under  consideration. 

In  a restricted  way  instruction  has  been  defined 
“the  act  of  presenting  objects  and  subjects  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  pupil’s  mind  in  such  manner  as  to  occa- 
sion those  mental  activities  that  result  in  knowledge.” 
In  a more  general  sense,  however,  instruction  is  made 
to  involve  “training”  as  well,  with  power,  or  skill,  or 
both,  as  the  resultant.  To  this  completed  process  the 
term  “teaching”  is  likewise  applied,  so  that  in  pop- 
ular use  the  terms  “instruction”  and  “teaching”  are 
regarded  as  practically  synonymous,  and  I shall  so 
consider  them. 

So,  also,  the  terms  “mental  power”  and  “knowl- 
edge,” contingent  upon  the  fancy  of  the  user,  are 
made  to  subserve  various  ends.  Happily,  however, 
your  committee  has  limited  the  application  of  the 
former  to  thought-power, — conception,  judgment,  rea- 
son; of  the  latter,  to  the  acquisition  of  facts,— the 
storing  of  the  memory, — in  a word,  to  the  process  in- 
elegantly yet  so  aptly  denominated  “cramming.” 

It  has  been  pertinently  remarked  that  “In  educa- 
tion, as  in  politics,  no  school  of  thinkers  has  suc- 
ceeded, or  can  succeed,  in  engrossing  all  truth  to 
itself.”  The  inference  I would  have  you  make  is  that 
something,  at  least,  of  argument  pertains  to  my  op- 
ponent’s side  of  the  question.  It  is  not  the  use  of 
knowledge  in  the  educational  process,  but  its  abuse, 
that  I shall  decry, — the  making  of  it  the  end  of  edu- 
cation and  not  a means  thereto. 

“The  acquisition  of  information,”  quoting  Mr. 
George  P.  Brown,  “is  a necessary  condition  of  instruc- 
tion, but  instruction  does  not  necessarily  accompany 
acquisition.  The  mind  may  cram  itself  with  facts 
without  any  instruction.  When  it  lsets  these  in  proper 
order’ — which  is  the  original  meaning  of  instruct, — - 
then  it  acquires  by  that  exercise,  if  long  and  intelli- 
gently pursued,  that  power  which  is  called  mental  dis- 
cipline, or  training,  which  is  the  end  of  all  educa- 
tional endeavor.” 

“Knowledge,”  says  President  Hopkins,  “is  the 
food  of  the  mind.”  In  the  same  connection,  however, 
he  adds,  “As  food  may  overload  and  enfeeble  the 
body,  and  is  to  be  received  only  as  there  is  a capacity 
of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  ultimate  reference 
to  action,  so  knowledge  may  overload  and  enfeeble 
the  mind,  and  should  be  received  only  as  it  can  be 
reflected  on  and  arranged,  and  so  incorporated  into 
our  mental  being  as  to  give  us  power  for  action.” 

Closely  akin  to  the  foregoing  is  the  following  fronf 
the  pen  of  Johonnot:  “To  produce  the  proper  result, 
knowledge,  like  food,  must  be  of  the  proper  character, 


and  must  be  appropriated  in  proper  quantities  and  at 
suitable  times.  This  knowledge  or  mental  food  must 
be  digested  by  the  mental  organism,  and  assimilated 
or  converted  into  mental  tissue.” 

“A  good  memory,”  says  some  one,  “built  upon  a 
well-made  intellectual  structure,  is  a noble  blessing, 
but  that  same  memory  with  nothing  to  match  it  is 
like  a disorderly  garret— a receptacle  of  odds  and  ends, 
that  are  worth  less  to  anybody  than  those  papers  that 
losers  of  lost  pocket-books  are  always  advertising  for, 
‘of  no  value  except  to  the  owner.’  ” 

Admitting,  without  a thought  of  “begging  the 
question,”  that  all  the  processes  of  education  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  memory,  which  enables  us  “to  in- 
terpret the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past,”  yet  it  goes 
without  necessity  of  verification  that  the  mere  mem- 
orizing of  words  “with  no  thread  of  thought  connect- 
ing them  with  any  other  knowledge”  is  exhausting  to 
the  mind  and  barren  of  mental  fruitage. 

With  proper  attention  the  mind  may  become  con- 
scious of  a sensation  and  yet  no  idea  save  that  of 
sound  be  conveyed,  no  mental  action  be  aroused,  no 
real  intelligence  be  communicated.  Of  such  a char- 
acter is  that  instruction  which  deals  in  verbal  formu- 
lae, the  meaning  of  whose  words  is  not  understood, — 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  void  of  mental  stimulus 
as  the 

“Ene  mene  mina  mo, 

Crack  a fene  fine  fo,” 

with  which  we  beguiled  the  passing  hours  of  our 
childhood  days.  An  illustration  filched  from  a popu- 
lar writer  on  the  principles  of  teaching  may  serve  to 
amplify  this  phase  of  my  subject.  It  is,  in  substance, 
thus:  A little  girl  of  eleven  was  detained  at  close  of 
school  because  she  could  not  recite  her  geography  les- 
son, having  forgotten  but  a single  word.  Finally, 
having  satisfied  the  demands  of  outraged  justice,  she 
hastened  to  her  home  but  across  the  street,  where  she 
was  interrogated  regarding  her  failure,  and  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  she  could  not  recall  even  the  word 
over  which  she  had  so  recently  agonized.  Inquiry 
revealed  the  fact  that,  without  a map,  without  a sin- 
gle word  of  explanation,  the  class  had  been  required 
to  repeat  verbatim,  “The  Danubian  provinces  of  Ser- 
via,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia  are  nominally  independ- 
ent of  the  Sublime  Porte.” 

That  all  intelligent  instruction  must  be  based 
upon  certain  fundamental  principles  derived  from  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  human  mind,  its 
modes  of  action,  its  order  of  development,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  activities  may  properly 
be  awakened,  is  now  universally  conceded.  When  we 
remember  that  Comenius  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  the  first  to  give  “to  education  a psychological 
basis  in  demanding  that  the  faculties  shail  be  devel- 
oped in  their  natural  order,”  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  teaching  prior  to  his  generation  was  little  else 
than  experimental. 

The  history  of  pedagogy  is  immediately  concern- 
ed with,  and  gives  prominence  to,  two  distinct  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  known  on  the  one  hand  as  the 
subjective,  idealistic,  or  Socratic;  on  the  other  as  the 
objective,  realistic,  or  Baconian.  As  early  as  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.,  Socrates  taught  the  main  object  of  in- 
struction to  be  the  development  of  the  intelligence 
through  what  is  within;  “that  the  human  mind  in  its 
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normal  condition  discovers  certain  truths  through  its 
own  energies,  provided  one  knows  how  to  lead  it  and 
stimulate  it.”  The  subjective  method,  though  it  had 
been  practiced  for  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
the  illustrious  philosopher  who  has  given  his  name  to 
it,  assumes  that  instruction  must  take  place  from 
without,  and  its  adherents  busy  themselves  with  stor- 
ing the  mind  with  positive  knowledge, — cold  facts. 

Divesting  as  much  as  possible  the  phraseology  of 
this  discussion  of  philosophical  and  pedagogical  tech- 
nicalities, more  or  less  distasteful  to  the  average  hear- 
er, 1 shall  endeavor  to  show  the  predominance  of  the 
method  that  deities  the  memory,  and  at  the  same  time 
its  very  mischievous  influence  on  our  educational  his- 
tory, supporting  meanwhile  my  own  assertions  with 
the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  educational  experts 
whom  the  orthodox  teaching  fraternity  delight  to 
honor. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discover,  the  earliest 
education  involved  the  constant  use  (or  abuse)  of  the 
memory.  Especially  was  this  true  among  the  Chi- 
nese, where,  from  time  immemorial,  positions  in  the 
civil  service  have  been  obtainable  only  through  exam- 
inations of  the  most  rigid  character,  in  which  the 
verbal  memory  alone  was  tested,  demanding,  says 
Dittes,  an  educational  method,  not  of  a developing 
but  of  a communicating  nature,  and  producing,  says 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  by  the  exclusive  training  of  that 
single  faculty,  “a  conservative  people  without  aspi- 
ration and  firmly  bound  to  the  established  order  of 
things.” 

In  the  first  century  A.  D.,  Plutarch,  who  must  be 
admitted  to  a place  of  no  mean  rank  as  an  educator, 
although  he  recognized  the  true  value  of  the  memory, 
which  he  styles  the  “treasury  of  knowledge,”  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  stimulation  of  the  intelli- 
gence, as  is  evidenced  by  his  famous  maxim,  “The 
soul  is  not  a vase  to  be  filled,  but  is  rather  a hearth 
which  is  to  be  made  to  glow,”  uttered,  says  Compayre, 
when  he  was  thinking  not  alone  of  moral  education, 
“but  also  of  a false  intellectual  education,  which,  in- 
stead of  training  the  mind,  is  content  with  accumu- 
lating in  the  memory  a mass  of  indigested  materials.” 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  “The  supreme  importance 
attached  to  the  Scriptures,”  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne, 
“made  education  literary;  made  instruction  dogmatic 
and  arbitrary;  exalted  words  over  things;  inculcated  a 
taste  for  abstract  and  formal  reasoning;  made  learn- 
ing a process  of  memorizing;  and  stifled  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry.” 

Though  unfortunately  but  little  realized  in  its 
practice,  the  theory  of  education  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  much  in  advance  of  that  of  the  fifteenth. 
An  emphatic  protest  against  the  conception  that  ed- 
ucation is  a process  of  manufacture,  that  teaching 
consists  in  imparting  information,  was  inaugurated 
and  the  idea  that  education  is  a process  of  growth, 
that  the  purpose  of  instruction  is  formation,  discip- 
line, training,  was  promulgated  in  its  stead. 

Although  an  acknowledged  realist,  Rabelais  de- 
nounced in  unmeasured  terms  the  old  education.  At 
the  outset  hisGargantua  labored  incessantly  for  twen- 
ty years,  learning  so  perfectly  his  books  that  he  could 
recite  them  backwards  and  forwards,  profiting  him 
nothing,  making  him,  as  his  father  discovered,  “A 
madcap,  a ninny,  dreamy,  and  infatuated.” 


Old  Roger  Ascham,  the  tutor  of  England’s  ‘Vir- 
gin Queen,’  speaking  of  the  grammar  schoolboys  of 
his  time,  says,  “Their  whole  knowledge,  by  learning 
without  the  book,  was  tied  only  to  their  tongue  and 
lips,  and  never  ascended  up  to  the  brain  and  head, 
and  therefore  was  soon  spit  out  of  the  mouth  again. 
They  learnt  without  book  everything,  they  understood 
within  the  book  little  or  nothing.” 

Montaigne  deprecated  the  exclusive  training  of 
the  memory,  giving  expression  to  his  repugnance  in 
the  following  quotation:  “We  labor  only  at  filling  the 
memory  and  leave  the  understanding  and  the  con- 
science void.  Just  as  birds  sometimes  go  in  quest  of 
grain,  and  bring  it  in  their  bills  without  tasting  it 
themselves,  to  make  of  it  a mouthful  for  their  young; 
so  our  pedants  go  rummaging  in  books  for  knowl- 
edge, only  to  hold  it  at  their  tongues’  end  and  then 
distribute  it  to  their  pupils.” 

Though  he  belongs  both  to  the  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  century,  I shall  introduce  at  this  stage 
what  may  be  termed,  if  you  please,  the  testamentary 
evidence  of  the  reputed  founder  of  the  realistic  phi- 
losophy. Macaulay,  in  his  review  of  Bacon’s  life, 
has  given  us  an  insight  into  his  real  views  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  memory.  I quote  the  reviewer’s  own 
language.  “He  [Bacon]  acknowledged  that  the  mem- 
ory may  be  disciplined  to  such  a point  as  to  perform 
very  extraordinary  feats.  But  on  such  feats  he  sets 
little  value.  The  habits  of  his  mind,  he  tells  us,  are 
such  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  rate  highly  an  accom- 
plishment, however  rare,  that  is  of  no  particular  use 
to  mankind.  As  to  these  prodigious  achievements  of 
the  memory  he  ranks  them  with  the  exhibitions  of 
rope-dancers  and  tumblers.  ‘The  two  performances,’ 
he  says,  ‘are  much  of  the  same  sort;  the  one  is  an 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  body,  the  other  an  abuse 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Both  may,  perhaps,  excite 
our  wonder,  but  neither  is  intitled  to  our  respect.” 

Nor  must  we  pass  without  notice  the  pedagogy 
of  the  Jesuits,  who,  says  Quick,  “did  little  beyond 
communicating  facts,  and  insisting  on  their  pupils 
committing  these  facts  to  memory.  * * * * Or- 

iginality and  independence  of  mind,  love  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  the  power  of  reflecting,  and  of  form- 
ing correct  judgments,  were  not  merely  neglected 
— they  were  suppressed.”  ‘They  reduced  education,’ 
says  Compayre,  ‘to  a superficial  culture  of  the  bril- 
liant faculties  of  the  intelligence;’  cultivated  the 
memory,  says  Rosenkranz,  “as  a means  of  keeping 
down  free  activity  of  thought  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment.” 

Passing  to  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  encounter  Descartes,  “who  was  educated 
under  the  Jesuistic  regime,  condemning  their  barren 
teaching  and  formal  instruction,”  In  the  promul- 
gation of  his  principle  of  free  inquiry  we  are  told 
that  he  revolutionized  philosophy,  banished  from  the 
school  the  old  routine,  the  mechanical  processes  and 
exercises  of  pure  memory,  and  made  a demand  for 
rational  methods  that  excite  the  intelligence,  awaken 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  provoke  judgment  and 
reflection. 

Malebranche  is  an  extremest  who  would  abandon 
entirely  sense  instruction  and  nourish  the  child  on 
abstract  truths  alone. 

Locke,  although  he  is  said  to  typify  the  realistic 
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school  of  his  century,  negatives  the  question  of  learn- 
ing by  heart.  “I  hear  it  said,”  says  he,  “that 
children  should  be  employed  in  getting  things  by 
heart,  to  exercise  and  improve  their  memories.  I 
would  wish  this  were  said  with  as  much  authority 
and  reason  as  it  is  with  forwardness  of  assurance, 
and  that  this  practice  were  established  upon  good  ob- 
servation more  than  old  custom.  * * * * But 

the  learning  pages  of  Latin  by  heart  no  more  fits  the 
memory  for  the  retention  of  anything  else  than  the 
graving  of  one  sentence  in  lead  makes  it  the  more 
capable  of  retaining  more  firmly  any  other  charac- 
ters.” 

In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  Rousseau  giv- 
ing utterance  to  the  following  convictions: — “In  any 
study  whatever,  unless  we  possess  the  ideas  of  the 
things  represented,  the  signs  representing  them  are  of 
no  use  or  consequence.  A child  is,  nevertheless, 
always  confined  to  these  signs,  without  our  being 
capable  of  making  him  comprehend  any  of  the  things 
which  they  represent.  * * * * * * And  yet 
what  dangerous  prejudices  do  we  not  begin  to  instill 
by  making  them  take  for  knowledge  words  which  to 
them  are  without  meaning?  In  the  very  first  unintel- 
ligible sentence  with  which  a child  sits  down  satisfied, 
in  the  very  first  thing  he  takes  upon  trust,  or  learns 
from  others  without  himself  being  convinced  of  its 
utility,  he  loses  part  of  his  understanding;  and  he 
may  figure  long  in  the  eyes  of  fools  before  he  will  be 
able  to  repair  so  considerable  a loss.  No;  if  nature 
has  given  to  the  child’s  brain  that  pliability  which 
renders  it  fit  to  receive  all  impressions,  it  is  not  with 
a view  that  we  should  imprint  thereon  the  names  of 
kings,  dates,  terms  of  heraldry,  of  astronomy,  of  ge- 
ography, and  all  those  words,  meaningless  at  his  age, 
with  which  we  weary  his  sad  and  sterile  childhood.” 

That  Condillac  comprehended  in  no  small  degree 
the  value  of  personal  reflection  is  evidenced  by  his 
writings.  “I  grant,”  says  he,  “that  the  education 
which  cultivates  only  the  memory  may  make  prodi- 
gies, and  that  it  has  done  so;  but  these  prodigies  last 
only  during  the  time  of  infancy.  * * * * He 
who  knows  only  by  heart  knows  nothing.  * * * * 

He  who  has  not  learned  to  reflect  has  not  been  in- 
structed, or  what  is  still  worse  has  been  poorly  instruct- 
ed. True  knowledge  is  in  the  reflection,  which  has 
acquired  it,  much  more  than  in  the  memory,  which 
holds  it  in  keeping;  and  the  things  which  we  are 
capable  of  recovering  are  better  known  than  those 
of  which  we  have  a recollection.  * * * * Re- 
flection can  always  recover  the  things  it  has  known, 
because  it  knows  how  it  originally  found  them,  but ' 
the  memory  does  not  so  recover  the  things  it  has 
learned  because  it  does  not  know  how  it  learns.” 

Kant  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Socratic 
method  in  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties  in 
the  mind’s  true  development.  “Men  who  have  noth- 
ing but  memory,”  he  tells  us,  “are  but  living  lexi- 
cons, and,  as  it  were,  the  pack-horses  of  Parnassus.” 

In  the  theory  of  developement  which  underlies 
the  Pestalozzian  view  of  education,  the  impartation  of 
knowledge  holds,  if  any,  but  a subordinate  position. 
“Education,”  Pestalozzi  tells  us,  “instead  of  consider- 
ing what  is  to  be  imparted  to  children,  ought  to  con- 
sider first  what  they  may  be  said  already  to  possess, 
if  not  as  a developed,  at  least  as  an  involved  faculty 


capable  of  development.” 

The  theory  of  education  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  largely  utilitarian  in  its  character,  and  conse- 
quently tends  toward  the  overwhelming  of  the  mem- 
ory with  the  multitude  of  facts  which  belong  to  the 
mastery  of  such  subjects  as  naturally  pertain  to  the 
courses  of  instruction.  And  yet  we  find  accredited 
to  Herbert  Spencer,  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of 
the  utilitarian  idea,  the  following  as  denunciatory  of 
the  cramming  proclivities  of  the  earlier  instruction: 
“The  once  universal  practice  of  learning  by  rote  is 
daily  falling  into  discredit.  * * * * The  rote 
system,  like  other  systems  of  its  age,  made  more  of 
the  forms  and  symbols  than  of  the  things  symbolized. 
To  repeat  the  words  correctly  was  everything,  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  nothing;  and  thus  the  spirit  was 
sacrificed  to  the  letter.  It  is  at  length  perceived  that 
in  this  case  as  in  others,  such  a result  is  not  accident- 
al but  necessary;  that  in  proportion  as  there  is  atten- 
tion to  the  signs  there  must  be  inattention  to  the 
things  signified.” 

That  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  higher  order  of  mental  activities,  pro- 
ducing its  baleful  effect  alike  upon  national  and  in- 
dividual life,  is  not  confined  to  the  past,  ocular  and 
auricular  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  the  fact.  More- 
over, abundant  testimony  is  at  hand  to  reinforce  our 
own  observations.  Speaking  of  science  teaching,  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  observes,  “The  scientific  discover- 
er does  the  work,  and  when  it  is  done  the  school-boy 
is  called  to  witness  the  result,  to  learn  its  chief  feat- 
ures by  heart,  and  to  repeat  them  when  called  upon, 
just  as  he  is  called  on  to  name  the  mothers  of  the 
patriarchs,  or  to  give  an  account  of  the  Eastern  Cam- 
paigns of  Alexander  the  Great.” 

“Although  every  great  teacher  from  Aristotle  un- 
til now,”  says  the  London  Globe,  “has  insisted  on  a 
more  rational  method,  we  are  still  tyrannized  over  by 
the  tradition  that  education  is  synonymous  with  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  consequently,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  train  young  minds  howto  reflect,  how  to 
reason,  our  teachers  aim  solely  at  the  inculcation  of 
truths.  * * * * Tell  the  most  ignorant  of  nurses 

that  the  best  way  to  develop  a child’s  physical  powers 
is  to  keep  it  absolutely  passive  while  you  force  into  its 
stomach  as  continuous  a supply  of  nutritious  food  as 
it  can  accept,  and  she  will  laugh  at  you.  But  note 
how  closely  akin  to  this  is  the  plan  upon  which  it  is 
usually  proposed  to  develop  the  mental  powers.  The 
brain,  that  sensitive  intellectual  stomach,  is  loaded  with 
a mass  of  heterogeneous  facts.  Date  is  added  to  date, 
mountain  height  to  mountain-height,  and  river-length 
to  river-length,  population  to  population — until 
time  or  finance  fails.  Then  the  education  is  said 
to  be  complete.  In  vain  do  thoughtful  observers 
protest.  In  vain  do  they  urge  that  digestion 
and  assimilation  are  as  necessary  to  psychical  as 
to  physical  health,  * * * * From  alphabet  to 
graduation,  the  greater  part  of  every  year  is  passed  in 
gorging  the  memory  as  though  it  were  a veritable 
boa- constrictor.  Among  the  arts  and  sciences  of  a 
popular  curriculum,  reflection  has  no  place.  * * * 

To  give  a boy  or  a girl  facts  instead  of  faculties  is  to 
substitute  memory  for  mind.  When  all  the  energies 
are  devoted  to  this  exclusive  end  four-fifths  of  the 
mind  may  be  said  to  be  in  danger  of  atrophy;  the  re- 
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maining  fifth  of  hypertrophy.  And  all  too  frequent- 
ly, between  the  excessive  stimulation  of  the  one  'and 
the  inanition  of  the  remainder,  an  intellect  which 
might  have  dowered  its  possessor  -and  enriched  the 
world  sinks  into  a lethargy  capable  of  neither.” 

Quick  tells  us  that  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in 
English  education  of  to-day  is  an  ideal  toward  which 
work.  University  and  non- university  men  alike 
aim  at  storing  the  memory  of  their  pupils  with  facts 
without  reference  to  what  knowledge  is  or  is  not 
worth, knowing;  or  what  faculties  the  pupils  possess; 
or  how  said  faculties  should  be  developed.  Hor,  if 
we  are  to  give  credence  to  the  astounding  revelations 
of  Dr.  J .M.  Rice,  as  published  in  the  “Forum,”  is  such 
teaching  confined  alone  to  England  and  English 
schools;  neither  indeed  to  the  public  school  system,  if 
we  accept  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Morgan  in  his  “Studies 
in  Pedagogy.”  " 

As  in  ye  olden  time  it  was  said  that  “All  roads 
lead  to  Rome,”  or  in  more  modern  days,  as  a great 
metropolitan  daily  puts  it,  ‘to  the  World’s  Fair,’  so 
the  ‘signs  of  our  times’  all  point  to  a great  “intellect- 
ual debauchery.”  Evidences  of  the  foregoing  are 
traceable  in  the  immoderate  sales  of  “Teachers’  Ex- 
aminers;” of  the  “MI.  Questions  and  Answers”  series; 
in  the  popularity  of  those  school  journals  that  pub- 
lish long  lists  of  examination  questions  with  the  an- 
swers appended  in  “keys”  wherewith  to  unlock  our 
mathematics,  and  “ponies”  that  beget  an  ambling 
gait  in  the  study  of  our  languages. 

Fellow  teachers,  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn. 
Despite  protest  and  caricature,  pernicious  methods  of 
instructions  are  universally  prevalent.  Quoting  Mrs. 
Besant,  London’s  great  theosophist,  in  her  recent  lect- 
ure before  Chicago’s  elite,  “We  have  no  right  to  trifle 
with  solemn  facts  ” 

Seriously,  I believe  the  hour  is  ripe  for  reform. 
This  reform,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home.  Are 
we  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  intellectual  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  a belief  that  education  is  a 
process  of  manufacture,  let  us  awaken  to  that  truer 
conception  that  it  is  a process  of  growth. 

If  with  lethargic  indolence  we  have  been  content 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  traditional  methods,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  stupefying  influence 
that  so  long  has  hindered  educational  progress.  If,  as 
charged,  in  class  room  and  in  institute  it  be  our  con- 
stant endeavor  “to  ascertain  what  specific  and  me- 
chanical methods  have  proved  successful  by  experi- 
ment, rather  than  to  settle  by  fixed  laws  what  methods 
must  be  successful,”  let  us  lay  fast  hold  upon  the 
study  of  mental  science  and  weary  not  in  well  doing 
until  we  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  “the  specific 
relations  of  knowledge  to  mind”  and  the  best  possi- 
ble methods  of  awakening  the  intellectual  activities. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we  see  hope  swallowed 
up  in  fruition, — the  advent  of  the  second  Renais- 
sance. 


“Observe  the  nature  and  propensities  of  your 
children,  in  order  to  be  able  to  educate  them  according 
to  their  individual  wants  and  talents.”— Pestalozzi. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUTH. 

By  Miss  Fannie  Spaits,  Manito,  111.  Read  before  a Farmers’  Insti- 
tute at  Mason  City. 

This  is  not  a Teachers’  Institute,  so  I must  not 
talk  methods.  But  as  a link  between  the  school- room 
and  the  farm,  with  a strong  interest  in  both,  permit 
me  to  say  that  our  school- system  is  largely  what  we 
make  it.  There  is  a relation  between  the  school  and 
the  home  that  is  bound  to  be  maintained.  Whether 
it  be  a relationship  of  helpfulness  and  co-operation, 
or  one  of  hindrance  and  neglect,  depends  upon  you, 
its  patrons. 

Tnere  is  a great  tendency  with  us  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  school-system.  You  know  the  one  great 
fault  that  has  kept  Hindoostan  from  improving  for 
centuries,  making  it  a drag  upon  civilization  and  ad- 
vancement, is  contentment.  I will  admit  that  we  as 
a state  have  good  schools.  We  have  a good  system, 
but  I do  not  want  you  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

When  Wm.  Reynolds,  our  great  International 
Sunday-School  Worker,  addressed  the  State  Sunday- 
School  Convention  of  1891,  he  opened  with  these  re- 
marks: “When  Gen.  Grant  was  presented  to  the  con- 
vention as  nominee  for  president,  the  speaker  who 
introduced  him  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  his  past 
career.  Eulogized  him,  lauded  him,  and  finally,  as 
Gen.  Grant  stepped  to  the  front,  cried  ‘•There  he  stands  ! 
Match  him!’  ” “So,”  continued  Mr.  Reynolds,  when 

I travel  through  the  twenty-eight  states  of  the  Union 
to  which  my  work  has  led  me,  I point  back  to  Illinois 
with  her  temperance  work,  her  broad  acres,  her  pros- 
perous towns,  her  vast  Sunday  school  army,  and  her 
grand  school  system,  and  I Cry  ‘ There  she  stands! 
Match  her!’” 

But  we  desire,  not  only  to  match  her  in  this  re- 
spect, but  to  improve  upon  the  Illinois  of  to  day  until 
the  grand  old  banner  state  of  our  heart’s  proud  love 
will  scarcely  know  herself. 

We  may  do  well  to  learn  a lesson  from  our  cous- 
ins over  the  sea.  In  England  school- girls  learn  to  cut 
and  fit  a dress,  to  darn  and  knit.  Likewise  the  Scan- 
dinavian girls.  France  has  cooking  schools,  sewing 
classes,  etc. 

Miss  Hulda  Lundin,  inspector  of  the  sewing 
classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Stockholm,  is  prepar- 
ing an  exhibition  for  the  World’s  Fair.  She  is  going 
to  lecture  on  the  subject,  bring  samples  of  work,  and 
so  on. 

What  could  be  better  for  the  slums  of  our  cities? 
Thousands  of  idle  boys  and  girls,  taught,  not  only 
these  things  but  occupations  fit  to  provide  for  them- 
selves a livelihood.  How  much  better  to  take  some 
of  the  funds  expended  in  painting  on  velvet  and  ham- 
mering brass,  and  provide  for  these  unfortunates  an 
education  by  which  they  may  save  soul  and  body  from 
perishing.  Hot  that  I object  to  accomplishments  and 
the  fine  arts.  But  I do  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  not  only  Illinois  but  the  United 
States  will  wake  up  more  fully  than  ever  before  to 
this  great  need  of  our  poor  in  large  cities. 

I will  admit  that  it  is  not  so  vitally  necessary 
in  the  country  schools,  but  even  here  it  would  not  be 
thrown  away. 

Almost  invariably  the  young  lady  who  can  dis- 
cuss intelligently  the  current  topics  of  the  day;  who 
has  searched  the  exhaustless  mines  of  science;  who 
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has  reveled  among  poets  immortal  and  writers  sub- 
lime is  not  the  one  who  can  “keel  the  pot,”  lay  the 
cloth,  and  dress  herself  neatly  with  garments  made  by 
her  own  fair  hands. 

Again,  the  farmer’s  daughter,  who  does  her  own 
work  so  faithfully,  often  never  heard  of  Dickens; 
never  dwelt  with  Shakespeare;  never  knew  Milton. 
These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  How  can  the  change 
be  wrought? 

Surely  no  woman  is  thoroughly  accomplished 
until  she  can  cook  and  bake  and  sew.  And  surely  no 
one  has  greater  need  of  the  restful,  ennobling  influ- 
ence of  the  best  and  purest  of  culture  than  the  house- 
wife and  country  girl,  or  laboring  girl  of  any  sort, 
whose  life  at  best  is  fraught  with  care.  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  school  system  could  be  improved  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  could  be  a co-operation  of  head 
and  hand;  a relation  instead  of  an  incompatability. 
I love  my  books  with  a love  almost  incredible,  and 
yet  I would  give  all  I know  of  trigenometry  to  be  able 
to  cut  and  fit  a dress.  I once  heard  of  a newly  married 
woman  who  said  she  would  have  given  all  her  Greek 
and  Latin  and  French  to  know  how  to  rescue  the  peas 
from  the  watery  grave  to  which  she  had  consigned 
them  and  how  to  relieve  the  skillet  of  the  sticking 
plaster  which  the  steak  insisted  upon  making  for  it. 
We  want  to  be  intelligent  women.  How  can  we  do 
this  and  still  never  forget  the  fact  that  all  men’s 
hearts  are  reached  through  their  stomachs? 

The  same  principle  applies  even  more  forcibly  to 
our  little  men.  Too  many  aimless  boys  drifting  with- 
out compass  or  helm  upon  the  great  sea  of  possibil- 
ities. Oh,  for  an  education  of  the  youth  that  will  fit 
men  for  life  rather  than  make  educated  fools  and  dan- 
dified fops. 

These  are  questions  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
I believe  that  God  has  designed  for  every  man  and 
every  woman  a special  work.  Not  that  I believe  that 
every  country  person  is  decreed  to  become  a manual 
laborer.  Far  from  it.  Many  are  not.  But  if  these 
things  were  put  upon  their  proper  basis  and  our  chil- 
dren educated  to  a belief  that  all  labor  is  honorable, 
we  should  have  less  trouble  in  finding  the  natural 
bent  of  these  little  men  and  women. 

I believe  that  manual  training  as  a part  of  our 
school  .system  would  answer  many  a vexed  question, 
solve  many  a difficult  problem.  I am  not  here  to  talk 
methods.  But  if  you  make  up  your  minds  that  you 
need  manual  training,  that  you  want  it,  and  that  you 
are  going  to  have  it,  some  one  will  be  raised  up  to  put 
you  into  the  way  of  getting  it. 

There  is  an  education  that  only  the  home  can 
give.  A minister  cannot  save  your  family,  neither 
can  a teacher  educate  it. 

One  of  the  patrons  of  my  school  once  said:  “When 
will  school  open?  Jimmip  is  so  naughty;  we  can’t 
make  him  mind,  and  we  do  want  to  send  him  to  school 
out  of  the  way!”  Now  Jimmie  always  minds  me. 
And  I was  very' willing  to  take  the  little  refractory 
bundle  of  restlessness  off  their  hands.  But  I thought 
“If  a grandma  and  two  aunties  cannot  manage  one 
wee  boy,  what  do  they  expect  of-  me,  with  perhaps  a 
score  of  others  very  like  him?” 

Parents  who  cannot  instill  into  their  children 
obedience  and  respect  for  their  elders,  often  in  the 
presence  of  their  children,  blame  the  teacher  for  fail- 


ing to  do  the  same.  The  parent  has  the  first  six  years 
of  childish  innocence.  The  waking  moments!  the 
impressive,  sleepy  twilight  --  all  the  things  that 
make  up  the  seedtime  that  often  decides  the  harves 

The  teacher  takes  the  child  with  its  character 
largely  made  or  marred.  Do  not  expect  miracles. 
Early  education  is  your  privilege.  “Act  well  your 
part.”  I remember  a story  that  I heard  long  ago. 
Who  told  it  to  me  I cannot  recall. 

But  it  was  something  like  this:  A blacksmith 
once  had  an  only  son,  of  whom  he  was  exceedingly 
fond.  He  wanted  John  to  be  a blacksmith,  but  John 
must  never  work  in  the  iron  while  he  was  young.  So 
day  by  day,  John  watched  and  his  father  explained. 
Finally  the  old  man  said:  “Now,  John,  let  us  see  what 
sort  of  a blacksmith  you  are.”  So  John  takes  the 
hammer.  He  heats  a piece  of  iron  to  a white  heat. 
Then  on  the  anvil  he  pounds  and  pounds  and  pounds. 
Finally  the  iron  begins  to  divide.  “What  are  you 
making,  John?”  I don’t  know,  father;  but  I guess  it 
will  be  a fork.  It  seems  to  be  opening  up  that  way. 

Excuse  the  homely  comparison,  but  that  boy’s 
smithing  corresponds,  in  my  opinion,  precisely  to  the 
home  education  of  many  of  our  youths. 

There  is  danger  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Trying 
to  make  of  children  things  they  were  never  intended 
to  be.  There  is  a species  of  character -wrenching,  an 
education  by  iron  rule.  Parents  who  have  great  am- 
bition to  see  their  children  succeed,  often  strive  to 
make  of  them  creatures  after  their  own  heart  instead 
of  what  God  meant  they  should  be  when  he  breathed 
into  the  little  images  of  His  own  matchlessness  the 
breath  of  life.  "As  a result,  countless  numbers  of 
young  people  throng  the  professions  who  are  only 
good  farmers  or  mechanics  or  housewives  spoiled. 
Children  to  a great  extent  will  “gang  their  ain  gait,” 
but  if  parents  would  set  a watch  upon  each  budding 
propensity  as  it  shows  itself,  teach  their  children  that 
all  labor  is  honorable,  we  should  hear  less  of  wasting 
talents  on  the  farm,  see  fewer  quack  doctors,  blunder- 
ing, awkward  lawyers,  clerks,  and  worthless  teachers. 
Better  be  an  honest  grub  than  a butterfly  with  a brok- 
en wing.  Better  be  a useful  bee  than  a jackdaw 
among  peacocks. 

Don’t  leave  your  iron  to  make  a fork  if  it  will, 
but  don’t  try  to  make  a necklace  of  logchains  or  a 
cultivator  of  burnished  gold. 

I wish  that  every  parent  would  read  that  boys’ 
story-book,  “Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.”  Note  especially 
the  character  “Old  Martin,”  as  the  boys  called  him, 
whr  was  ridiculed  for  tilling  his  room  with  birds’ eggs, 
be,  iles,  ravens,  rooks,  magpies,  and  ill-smelling  chem- 
icals for  his  taxidermic  experiments.  England  in  that 
day  had  no  use  for  a boy  who  would  not  be  educated 
after  her  way.  So  poor  Martin  was  marked  off  as  a 
dunce  because  he  couldn’t  cram  Homer  and  Cicero, 
when  he  might  have  made  a naturalist  of  the  first 
rank. 

I had  in  one  of  my  first  schools  a little  boy  whose 
lisping  tongue  never  read  a line  to  me  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  But  he  knew  all  the  bright- winged 
birds.  And  as  I drove  along  the  road  with  him  one 
evening,  he  would  interrupt  his  baby  conversation 
with  cries  of  “O,  teeter,  ’ere  a wobin  tart  to  bild!” 
“Teeter,  teeter,  ’ere  a fush’s  net.” 

Every  flower  he  could  find  would  be  cherished  in 
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his  little  water-bottle  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Only  one  lesson  taught  him,  that 
the  “pimawy  tolows  are  hue,  wed,  yellow;  setendawy 
tolows,  hue  and  wed  mate  vilet,  wed  and  yellow  mate 
oyange,  bue  and  yellow  mate  deen.”  A beautiful 
watch  charm  overcame  all  his  great  bashfulness  and 
he  would  sit  in  the  arms  of  the  strange  lady  who  wore 
it,  that  he  might  caress  the  “pitty  sing.”  That  boy  is 
the  son  of  a well-to-do  farmer,  but  I have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  go  through  life  with  that  wistful  look  in 
his  eyes  unsatisfied;  and  that  instinctive,  innate  long- 
ing for  the  beautiful  will  be  undefined,  misunderstood, 
and  lost. 

Xature  does  much  for  the  education  of  the  youth. 
For  some  she  is  the  best  teacher.  She  does  no  one 
harm.  Xot  all  the  boys’  fishing  expeditions  are  wast- 
ed. Kites  have  not  always  soared  in  vain.  Knees 
worn  by  tree-climbing  have  given  their  owners  many 
things  besides  nuts  and  apples. 

Well  has  Whittier  spoken  for  us  when  he  said: 

“O  for  boyhood’s  painless  play, 

Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day; 

Health  that  mocks  the  doctors’  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  at  schools, 

Of  the  wild  bees’  morning  chase, 

Of  the  wild  flowers’  time  and  place, 

Flight  of  bird  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 

How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 

How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 

And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 

How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 

How  the  oriole’s  nest  is  hung; 

Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 

Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 

Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine, 

Where  the  wood- grape’s  clusters  shine; 

Of  the  black  wasp’s  cunning  way, 

Masons  of  his  walls  of  clay.” 

O that  we  might  feel  wholly  the  need  of  proper 
education.  That  we  might  realize  perfectly  our  own 
responsibility  in  the  same. 

One  of  our  State  Sunday-School  workers  once 
said:  “If  our  Sunday-school  army  of  Illinois,  with  all 
its  banners  afloat,  could  sweep  along  in  one  grand 
parade;  if  its  songs  could  be  heard  and  its  prayers 
swell  in  tremendous  billows  of  glory  toward  heaven; 
if  the  unsaved  of  our  state  could  view  this  spectacles 
and  hear  these  melodious  sounds,  I should  have  no 
fear  for  the  future  of  Illinois.” 

But  if  I were  to  form  a parade  for  the  benefit  jf 
Illinois,  I would  take  from  the  depths  of  Chicago,  of 
Peoria,  of  Quincy,  of  all  our  cities,  the  poor  and 
wretched  and  debased.  I would  call  from  the  prison 
and  the  saloon  and  the  gambling  dens  all  to  be  found 
there.  I would  add  to  these  the  children  of  our  fair 
country  towns  and  our  farm-houses,  with  tempers  un- 
controlled, with  selfishness  and  idleness  indulged,  the 
young  men  and  women  of  loose  and  careless  habits, 
who  do  not  realize  whither  these  things  are  leading 
them,  and  I would  let  the  procession  sweep  past!  Be- 
ginnings of  evil  and  their  awful  dangers.  And  0, 
how  mightily  I would  cry  “Salvation  to  these!  Sal- 
vation, fathers,  mothers!”  “If  any  provide  not  for. 
his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  household, 
he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.” 


Salvation,  teachers!  “For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom: 
out  of  His  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing.” 

Salvation,  O ye  who  guide  the  ship  of  state! 
“Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due, 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it.” 

Salvation  to  these.  Hot  down  Eros,  up  Mars! 
But  down  ignorance,  up  enlightenment.  Education 
and  religion  go  hand  in  hand.  True  wisdom  is  the 
fear  of  God.  There  is  not  a truth  in  the  whole  range 
of  knowledge,  whether  of  the  earth  or  the  firmament 
above,  whether  of  the  seas  or  the  things  contained 
therein,  but  that  leads  back  directly  to  God,  the  au- 
thor of  all  truth.  True  education  brings  us  nearer 
Him.  If  we  lose  sight  of  this,  our  work  is  altogether 
profitless,  “For  what  shall  it  profit  a man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?” 

My  friends,  it  is  no  child’s  play.  These  four 
words,  “Education  of  the  youth,”  are  not  empty 
sounds.  The  subject  is  assuming  gigantic  propor- 
tions as  day  by  day  the  dangers  to  family  and  to  state 
are  brought  more  clearly  to  light.  My  feeble  efforts 
have  scarcely  sufficed  to  hint  at  the  work  to  be  done. 
But  if  I have  aroused  in  one  mind  the  thought  that 
this  ‘ Education  of  the  Youth”  means  something  be- 
side paying  a teacher  $40  or  $50  per  month,  I have 
accomplished  much. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Hannibal,  with  ninety 
thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  stood  be- 
fore the  snow-capped  Alps.  On  bended  knees  he  had 
sworn  to  his  country  to  humble  Home.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  subdued  the 
mighty  Gauls.  Disease  and  exposure,  winter  and  war 
had  thinned  their  ranks  and  courage  had  fled.  They 
feared  the  cliffs  and  peaks  of  the  great  Alps. 

Then  spake  the  great  Hannibal:  “O,  soldiers,  do 
you  think  that  those  Alps  are  anything  but  high 
mountains?  Shall  ye  who  have  scaled  the  Pyrenees, 
conquered  the  Gauls,  and  swum  the  Rhone,  fear  to 
cross  these  Alps?  Do  you  not  know  that  beyond 
them  lies  Italy?  * * * * Shall  all  advantage 
gained  by  past  conflicts  and  victories  be  lost  because 
your  heart  quails  before  rocks  and  heaps  of  dirt?” 

And  they  crossed  the  Alps.  The  time  has  ceased 
to  be  when  we  can  whisper  “Peace,  peace,”  for  there 
is  no  peace.  The  day  of  rest  is  not  yet  come."  Her- 
culean tasks  are  yet  to  be  performed.  “We  must  ed- 
ucate! We  must  educate!”  or  we  must  perish  by  our 
own  inefficiency.  We  have  reached  the  Alps.  Be- 
yond them  lies  Italy,  with  its  sunny  skies  and  verdant 
hills.  We  must  climb,  or  we  shall  never  conquer. 


-»-TME  AMERICAN  CITIZEN.*- 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Dole’s  “American 
Citizen,”  one  of  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle 
Course  for  1892-3.  These  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  most  excellent  work 
on  American  Citizenship. 


Chapter  XXI.— Govenment  by  Committees,  by 
Politicians,  by  Public  Opinion. 

1.  Why  are  committees  necessary  in  large  legis- 
lative bodies  like  Congress? 

2.  Have  committees  any  authority?  Hlustrate 
their  power. 

3.  What  grave  difficulty  in  regard  to  committees? 
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4.  Show  how  an  unwise  or  unjust  bill  may  be 
carried  through  Congress  by  a committee. 

5.  What  evil  custom  adds  to  the  difficulty? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “government  by  com- 
mittees”? 

7.  How  are  committees  usually' chosen? 

8.  From  what  party  is  the  chairman  of  a commit- 
tee usually  chosen? 

9.  Is  it  customary  to  appoint  all  members  of  a 
committee  from  the  party  in  the  majority?  G-ive  a rea- 
son for  the  prevailing  custom. 

10.  How  are  committees  chosen  in  the  United 
States  Senate?  How  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 

11.  Illustrate  the  power  of  the  “Speaker”. 

12.  What  gives  rise  to  professional  politicians? 
What  do  they  do?  What  are  they  apt  to  think? 

13.  To  what  class  of  persons  is  the  word  “politi- 
cians” usually  applied?  What  different  meaning  has 
the  word  “statesman”? 

14.  How  do  the  politicians  manage  to  acquire  pow- 
er? 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “government  by  poli- 
ticians”? What  is  a political  “ring”? 

16.  What  celebrated  ring  got  control  of  Hew 
York  City?  What  did  this  ring  do? 

17.  What  is  public  opinion?  What  gives  expres- 
sion to  it? 

18.  How  does  public  opinion  check  abuses  in  gov- 
ernment? 

19.  Illustrate  how  public  opinion  makes  itself  felt. 
Chapter  XXII. — The  Citizen’s  Duties  to  iiis 

Government. 

1.  State  some  of  the  important  services  which 
the  government  renders  to  its  citizens. 

2.  Give  various  sources  from  which  our  laws  have 
come.  Of  what  do  they  treat? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “moral  laws”?  To 
what  do  they  appeal? 

4.  What  other  laws  are  there?  Give  illustrations. 

5.  TV  hat  is  said  about  personal  convenience  and 
the  law?  Give  three  illustrations.. 

6.  Why  should  the  individual  submit  to  the  law? 

7.  Show  that  individual  citizens  have  each  an  in- 
terest in  the  protection  of  public  property. 

8.  To  whom  does  public  property  belong? 

9.  What  should  be  done  with  a public  official 
who  is  wasteful  of  public  property? 

10.  Show  that  voting  is  not  only  a right  but  a 
duty. 

11.  Apply  the  rule  “silence  gives  consent”  to  vot- 
ing. 

12.  Why  is  it  every  one’s  duty  to  pay  taxes? 

13.  Show  that  this  duty  holds  even  when  taxes  are 
used  for  purposes  in  which  we  feel  no  interest. 

14.  To  what  base  measures  do  men  sometimes  re- 
sort to  evade  the  payment  of  taxes? 

15.  Why  should  tax  lavrs  be  made  simple? 

16.  How  does  the  “golden  rule”  apply  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes? 

17.  Show  that  in  reality  people  are  better  off  for 
the  payment  of  taxes,  provided  the  money  is  honestly 
expended. 

18.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  as  to  bearing 
arms  in  defense  of  the  government? 

19.  Show  that  it  is  sometimes  a duty  to  hold  of- 
fice and  render  other  public  services. 


20.  Why  do  some  good  men  dislike  to  hold  of- 
fice? 

21.  Of  what  class  of  men  does  the  state  most  need 
the  service? 

22.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “public  spirited”? 

23.  In  case  the  government  makes  a requirement 
of  a citizen  which  his  conscience  disapproves,  which 
should  he  obey? 

24.  Is  one’s  conscience  always  a safe  guide  in  such 
matters? 

25.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  one’s  duty  to 
abstain  from  voting? 

26.  In  case  an  officer  is  required  to  preform  acts 
against  his  conscience,  what  is  his  duty? 

Chapter  XXIII. — The  Abuses  and  Perils  of 

Government. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  has  government 
been  made  the  engine  of  injustice? 

2.  What  did  kings  think  the  people  should  do  for 
them?  Illustrate  by  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

3.  Give  an  Illustration  of  English  injustice.  Of 
injustice  in  America  during  colonial  times. 

4.  Give  an  instance  of  governmental  interference 
with  trade.  Illustrate  by  the  English  pound  of  sil- 
ver. What  is  said  of  the  early  parliaments?  Into 
what  singular  error  did  they  fall? 

5.  Whose  character  does  the  government  always 
reflect?  Explain  why  this  is  true. 

6.  From  what  do  the  abuses  of  government  pro- 
ceed? Show  that  this  is  true  even  in  a republic. 
Give  the  “desert  island”  illustration. 

7.  How  does  the  best  form  of  government  origi- 
nate? 

8.  What  does  a mistaken  sense  of  loyalty  often 
lead  men  to  do?  Where  is  this  particularly  harmful? 
Why? 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “provincialism”?  Of 
what  is  it  a form? 

10.  How  did  provincialism  bring  on  the  Civil  War? 
In  what  way  is  provincialism  manifested? 

11.  Give  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  “jobbery”? 

12.  Give  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  “patronage”. 
Why  is  it  unfair  to  the  public? 

13.  Why  do  we  require  a pure  civil  service? 

14.  Give  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  laws  may 
interfere  with  business. 

15.  What  is  a good  rule  in  housekeeping?  How 
have  modern  cities  been  tempted  to  break  this  rule? 

16.  What  occasioned  our  national  debt? 

17.  For  what  is  a large  part  of  the  taxes  used? 

18.  What  harm  does  a debt  do  to  a nation? 

19.  Show  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  posterity 
should  help  pay  for  public  improvements. 

20.  How  can  citizens  be  made  more  careful  of 
public  expenditures? 

21.  From  what  three  sources  does  our  ignorant 
vote  largely  come?  What  great  harm  can  it  do? 

22.  What  is  a “popular  craze”?  Give  illustrations 
of  both  good  and  bad  kinds.  What  kind  of  citizens 
is  needed  in  such  cases  and  for  what  purpose? 

23.  How  can  a majority,  become  tyrannical?  Does 
the  fact  that  a majority  approves  a measure  show 
that  it  is  right? 

24.  Give  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  word 
“lobby”. 

25.  From  what  has  the  custom  of  employing 
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agents  in  Congress  and  the  legislature  arisen?  What 
do  they  seek  to  accomplish?  To  what  evil  practice 
do  they  sometimes  resort? 

26^  What  is  said  of  the  magnitude  of  the  “saloon 
power”?  How  does  it  control  elections  and  with  what 
purpose? 

27.  What  do  these  political  perils  demand?  To 
what  are  good  citizens  compared? 

28.  What  is  the  difference  between  a rebellion  and 
and  a revolution?  Give  examples. 

29.  On  what  three  conditions  is  rebellion  right? 

of).  TV  hr  is  it  hard  to  justify’  rebellion  in  a repub- 
lic? What  does  it  usually  imply? 

Chapter  XXIV.— Facts  Which  Every  One 
Should  Know.— Open  Questions. 


1.  VV  hat  is  every  one  supposed  to  know  regard- 
:ng  federal  officers? 

2.  What  regarding  state  officers? 

3.  What  regarding  town,  city,  and  county  of- 
ficers? 

4.  What  fads  regarding  towns,  cities,  etc  , should 
one  know? 

5.  V\  hat  is  meant  by  “open  questions”? 

6 What  happens  when  trade  follows  its  natural 
course? 

7.  Define  and  illustrate  “free  trade”. 

8 What  is  the  meaning  of  tariff?  For  what  is  it 
exacted?  Who  finally  pays  it? 

9.  For  what  two  distinct  purposes  is  tariff  impos- 
ed? Illustrate  each  F 

l'».  What  is  Ihe  meaning  of  protection?  What  do 
its  advocates  claim?  What  do  its  opponents  claim? 

11.  TV  hat  is  the  “open  question”  in  regard  to  the 

liquor  traffic?  Explain  the  views  of  both  parties. 

12.  TV  hat  is  the  intention  of  the  national  omvern- 
ment  in  regard  to  education? 

13.  Wnv  is  it  to  the  interest  of  everv  state  to  pro- 
vide public  education? 

14.  W hat  “new  face”  did  emancipation  put  upon 
the  question  of  national  aid  for  educational  purposes? 

lo.  Show  the  interest  which  the  national  as  well 
as  the  state  government  has  in  the  cause  of  public 
education.  What  open  question  has  arisen  regarding 
lt-  the  views  both  parties. 

17.  Name  other  open  questions  that  are  spoken  of 
in  the  chapter.  What  caution  is  given? 


•^-DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY.-^ 

'^"sUv^o’TniU-  mThun: hi11’  °*  the  miDoia  State  Normal  Univer- 
t5Cir?.l  i11’  Me®bersof  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  and  every  teacher  of  the  State  should  be  a S 
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STUDIES  IN 


Study  XIII.- Methodology. 

1.  Who  is  Compayre?  What  does  he  say  of  the 
mportance  of  the  study  of  methods  of  instruction’ 

he  whh  r qWwS  f°hn  L^ke?  What  connection  has 
he  with  L.S.  History?  What  four  benefits  does  he 
name  as  arising  from  a good  method? 

3.  Who  was  Roger  Ascham?  ’ Explain:  “He 

h ST  thf  ^axeth  wise  b-v  experience”.  Does 
your  observation  lead  you  to  think  that  experienced 


teachers  are  always  best?  Do  teachers  always  im- 
prove by  experience?  What  does  Roger  Ascham 
here  mean  by  learning”? 

4.  Who  is  W.  T.  Harris?  What  is  formal  logic? 
How  is  logic  related  to  methodology? 

5.  Who  was  Goethe?  What  value  does  he  attach 
to  method? 

6.  As  an  untimate  end  in  education  which  is 
more  valuable — knowledge  or  power?  When  or  how 
do  we  know  a thing?  Which  is  better  to  know  a 
science  or  to  be  able  to  construct  one?  To  know 
philosophy  or  be  able  to  philosophize? 

7.  Aiming  to  stimulate  thought  power,  what  is 
the  first  requisite  of  the  teacher?  Why?  What  is  one 
of  the  first  ways  in  which  this  thought  power  of  the 
teacher  will  exhibit  itself? 

8.  What  is  methodology? 

9.  Does  every  successful  teacher  follow  certain 
great  underlying  principles  of  instruction?  Does  he 
do  so  consciously?  Is  the  successful!  writer  consci- 
ous of  the  principles  of  rhetoric?  Does  the  orator 
think  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  while  he  is  speak- 
ing? What  is  rhetoric?  Logic?  Methodology?  Give 
illustrations  to  prove  that  practice  precedes  theory? 

10.  Is  it  any  argument  against  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
logic,  elocution,  grammar,  etc.  to  say  that  men  ignor- 
ant of  their  rules  have  been  successful  in  the  practice 
of  these  arts?  Why? 

, 1 1 * How  do  the  general  principles  of  teaching 
differ  in  their  application?  Illustrate.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  study  method  in  its  relation  to  practicuiar 
branches? 

12.  What  danger  in  studying  the  method  of  par- 
ticular branches?  What  is  the  difference  between 
studying  the  painting  of  Raphael,  and  studying  the 
principles  of  painting  as  illustrated  by  Raphael  and 
other  great  artists? 

13.  What  is  the  distinction  between  method  and 
methods?  What  danger  is  one  in  who  studies  meth- 
ods? VV  hat  criticism  is  sometimes  made  against  nor- 
mal students  and  normal  instruction? 

14.  What  should  precede  the  study  of  methodology? 

In  every  act  of  teaching  how  many  parties  are  con- 
cerned? What  is  the  basis  or  methodology?  Where 
is  this  knowledge  to  be  gained? 

15.  What  are  the  six  sources  of  knowledge? 

16.  Name  some  of  the  important  mental  processes 
which  the  teacher  should  understand.  Do  all  teach- 
ers have  this  knowledge?  Why? 

17.  Name  same  processes  that,  have  to  do  with 
imparting  instruction.  Speak  briefly  of  each. 

18.  Before  beginning  instruction  on  any  subject, 
the  teacher  needs  to  consider  how  many  things? 

19.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered?  What 
is  meant  by  logical  articulation?  In  thinking  there 
are  how  many  leading  fundamental  processes?  In 
arithmetic  how  many?  What  must  precede  exposi- 
tion? Why? 

29.  What  are  the  benefits  of  outlining  a subject? 

21.  What  is  the  second  thing  to  be  considered? 
Define  and  illustrate  analysis.  Synthesis.  What  is 
said  of  analysis  as  related  to  reviews,  presenting  new 
subjects,  and  geometry? 

22.  Which  is  frequently  the  better  method  with 
children?  How  are  these  two  methods  related? 

23.  According  to  the  synthetic  method  which 
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should  come  first,  concrete  instances  or  definitions? 
Particular  processes  or  rules?  Induction  or  deduc- 
tion? 

24.  Why  should  the  concrete  precede  the  abstract? 
Mention  instances  in  which  this  order  of  procedure 
should  obtain? 

25.  Why  is  it  important  to  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown?  Illustrate. 

26.  Which  should  precede,  ideas  or  words? 

27.  Name  some  of  the  laws  of  association? 

28.  What  are  some  of  the  questions  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  answer  in  regard  to  oral  teaching? 
Text-books?  Assignment  of  lessons?  Preparation 
of  lesson?  The  recitation?  Reviews?  Tests?  Exam- 
inations? Marking?  Ranking? 

29.  What  is  said  of  motives? 

30.  What  is  meant  by  the  absolute  and  relative 
values  of  different  branches? 

31.  Are  these  elements  of  method  limited  to  par- 
ticular branches? 

32.  How  may  the  study  of  methods  be  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane? 

33.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  a compre- 
hensive study  of  methodology  as  here  outlined? 

Study  XIY.— The  Man  and  his  Method. 

1.  What  is  teaching? 

2.  What  is  a person’s  method? 

3.  What  makes  machine  methods  necessary? 

4.  Who  only  can  teach? 

5.  The  health  and  progress  of  education  depend 
on  what?  What  does  uniformity  often  mean?  Diver- 
sity? Illustrate. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  saying  the  true  teacher 
teaches  himself? 

7.  What  does  the  incident  in  London  illustrate? 

8.  What  attracted  the  author’s -attention?  The 
Briton’s? 

9.  Do  you  think  the  importance  of  method  has 
been  overestimated?  If  so,  what  has  been  overlook- 
ed? 

10.  “The  man  is  greater  than  his  method” — ex- 
plain. What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
teacher,  aside  from  method?  What  gave  Socrates 
his  great  power?  Why  are  teachers  who  use  the 
Socratic  method  not  as  successful  as  Socrates? 

11.  Why  may  the  teacher  be  great  in  spite  of  his 
method?  Who  was  Michael  Angelo?  What  is  said 
of  his  methods?  Why  was  he  successful?  Who  was 
Pestalozzi?  What  is  said  of  his  methods?  Why  was 
he  successful?  Carlyle?  Do  you  know  of  any  teach- 
ers who  belong  to  this  class? 

12.  Would  the  persons  just  named  have  been 
more  successful  if  they  had  been  master  of  method? 
Who  was  Peter  the  Hermit?  Demosthenes?  What 
difference  in  their  oratory? 

13.  Should  teachers  ever  be  satisfied  with  present 
attainments?  What  is  a tyro?  What  is  ment  by  say- 
ing there  is  no  “The  Method”?  What  is  the  founda- 
tion of  method?  Method  must  adjust  itself  to  what 
two  things?  Why  do  methods  admit  of  change  from 
time  to  time?  Why  should  different  methods  be  used 
with  different  pupils?  What  are  great  reforms,  fre- 
quently? What  is  iconoclasm?  Empiricism? 

14.  The  heading  of  this  chapter  suggests  that 
there  are  how  many  and  what  elements  in  a teacher? 
How  are  these  elements  related? 
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By  Samuel  Woodworth. 

GIVING,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SELECTION,  SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES  ON 
HOW  TO  TEACH  IT,  AND  A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

Prepared  Expressly  for  Supplementary  Reading  in  Schools. 
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Copyright,  1893,  by  C.  M.  Parker. 
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SlfPPLEJIEJfTARY  READING. 

“Supplementary  reading  will  be  used,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  its  great  advantages  fully  utilized.  Excellent  juvenile  papers 
and  magazines  are  now  published,  and  their  use  by  the  scholars 
should  be  earnestly  recommended.  Some  noted  American  of 
English  author  should  be  taken  up  each  month,  a brief  sketch  of 
his  life  given,  and  a portion  of  his  works  read  and  studied,  if  op- 
portunity allows.”— Illinois  Course  of  Study,  page  31. 

“If  a fifth  reader  is  dispensed  with,  as  some  have  advised, 
something  as  good  or  better  must  take  its  place,  such  as  supple- 
mentary reading  of  the  proper  grade,  consisting  of  good  selec- 
tions taken  from  the  best  American  and  English  authors.”— Illi- 
nois Course  of  Study,  page  41. 

I. 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes*  of  my  child- 
hood*. 

When  fond*  recollection*  presents*  them  to  view* ! 
The  orchard,  the  meadow*,  the  deep,  tangled*  wild-, 
wood*, 

And  every  loved  spot*  that  my  infancy*  knew. 
The  wide-spreading*  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood* 
by  it; 

The  bridge  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract*  fell ; 
The  cot*  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house*  nigh*  it, 
And  e’en  the  rude*  bucket  which  hung  in  the 
well — 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

II. 

That  moss-covered  bucket  I hail*  as  a treasure*; 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I found  it  the  source*  of  an  exquisite*  pleasure*, 
The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield*. 
How  ardent*  I seized*  it,  with  hands  that  were 
, glowing*, 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell; 
Then  soon  with  the  emblem*  of  truth  overflowing, 
And  dripping  with  coolness  it  rose  from  the  well — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss- covered  bucket  arose*  from  the  well. 

III. 

How  sweet  from  the  green*  mossy  brim*  to  receive  it, 
As  poised*  on  the  curb,  it  inclined*  to  my  lips! 
Not  a full  blushing*  goblet*  could  tempt*  me  to 
leave  it. 
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Though,  filled  with  the  nectar*  that  Jupiter  sips*, 
And  now,  far  removed*  from  thy  loved  situation*, 
The  tear  of  regret*  will  oftentimes  swell*, 

As  fancy*  returns  to  my  father’s  plantation*, 

And  sighs*  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the 
well — 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well. 

-^Suggestive  Exercises  ou  the  Above  Selection.-^ 

1.  How  do  you  know  that  this  selection  is  po- 
etry? What  is  poetry?  What  is  the  aim  of  poetry? 
( See  page  5 of  the  leaflet  containing  “Hail  Colum- 
bia”). 

2.  How  many  stanzas  in  this  poem?  What  is 
a stanza?  (See  page  5 of  the  leaflet  containing 
“Hail  Columbia”). 

3.  How  many  verses  in  each  stanza?  What  is 
a verse?  (See  page  5 of  the  leaflet  containing  “Hail 
Columbia”). 

4.  Which  verses  of  each  stanza  rhyme?  What 
is  rhyme?  (See  page  5 of  the  leaflet  containing 
“Hail  Columbia”). 

5.  Make  a list  of  the  words  that  rhyme  and  tell 
whether  each  rhyme  is  perfect  or  imperfect.  What 
is  perfect  rhyme?  (See  page  5 of  the  leaflet  con- 
taining “The  Frost  Spirit”). 

6.  Tell  whether  each  rhyme  is  single,  double,  or 
triple.  (See  page  5 of  the  leaflet  containing  “The 
Frost  Spirit”). 

. 7.  Which  verses  of  each  stanza  are  indented? 

Why?  (See  page  4 of  the  leaflet  containing  “Amer- 
ica”). 

8.  How  many  syllables  in  the  first  verse  of  each 
stanza?  In  the  second  verse?  In  the  third  verse? 
etc.  Hotiee  that  the  third  verse  of  the  third  stanza 
has  one  syllable  more  than  the  regular  number,  and 
that  the  sixth  verse  of  the  same  stanza  is  one  sylla- 
ble short.  Let  pupils  try  to  shorten  the  verse  that 
is  too  long  and  lengthen  the  one  that  is  too  short, 
but  preserving  the  sense  and  the  rhyme. 

9.  What  is  a foot  of  poetry?  , Divide  this  poem 
into  feet.  ( See  page  5 of  the  leaflet  containing  “The 
Bison  Track”). 

10.  Why  is  a letter  omitted  from  the  second 
word  of  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  stanza?  What 
figure  of  speech  is  this?  (See  page  6 of  the  leaflet 
containing  “The  Village  Blacksmith”). 

11.  If  the  second  verse  of  the  second  stanza  were 
too  long  as  written,  how  could  it  have  been  short- 
ened one  syllable?  (By  changing  “often”  to  “oft.’i 
A poa.pe  is  the  omission  of  the  last  letter  or  syllable 
of  a word.  Let  pupils  make  a list  of  words  that 
can  be  shortened  in  this  way.) 

12.  How  could  the  seventh  verse  of  the  second 
stanza  be  shortened  one  syllable?  The  sixth  verse 
of  the  third  stanza? 

13.  Describe  the  imagery  of  this  poem.  Let 
each  pupil  drawr  or  describe  a picture  that  would 
represent  the  “scenes  of  my  childhood”  as  described 
in  this  poem. 

14.  Who  wrote  this  poem?  In  what  state  were 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood? 


15.  Be  prepared  to  define  or  give  synonyms  for 
all  words  of  the  selection  that  are  marked  with 
■stars. 

16.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  first  stanza.  Of 
the  second  stanza.  Of  the  third  stanza. 

17.  Let  each  pupil  describe  the  scenes  of  his  or 
her  childhood  in  prose,  and  then  attempt  to  change 
the  description  to  poetry. 

18.  Commit  the  poem  to  memory. 

19.  Write  a biographical  sketch  of  Samuel 
Woodworth. 

~sn 

SAMUEL  WOODWORTH. 

1785—1842. 

Samuel  Woodworth,  an  American  journalist 
and  poet  of  some  distinction,  was  born  in  Scituate, 
Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1785.  He  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
in  Boston,  and  worked  at  it  in  numerous  places. 
In  1809  he  settled  in  Hew  York. 

During  the  Second  War  with  England,  1812  to 
1815,  Woodworth  conducted  a weekly  paper,  “The 
War,”  and  a monthly  magazine,  “The  Halcyon  Lu- 
minary,” both  of  which  were  unsuccessful.  He 
wrote  a romantic  history  of  the  war  entitled  “The 
Champion  of  Freedom.”  He  published  a small  vol- 
ume of  poems  in  1818,  and  another  in  1826. 

In  1823  Woodworth  founded,  conjointly  with 
George  P.  Morris,  “The  Hew  York  Mirror.”  In 
1827  he  edited  the  “Parthenon.”  He  produced  a 
number  of  dramatic  pieces  and  lyrics,  but  his  rep- 
utation rests  chiefly  upon  the  song  of  “The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,”  which  has  been  very  popular.  He 
died  in  Hew  York,  Dec.  9,  1842. 


SCHOOL  HOLIDAYS . 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield  III.,  Jan.  26,  1893. 
To  the  School  Officers  and  Teachers  of  Illinois ; 

The  law  does  not  require  a teacher  to  teach  on  Sat- 
urday, Sunday,  or  a legal  holiday  for  schools,  nor  can 
the  teacher  be  required  to  teach  on  other  days  in 
place  of  said  days  on  which  he  has  closed  school. 

Legally,  a teacher  can  not  claim  pay  for  a holi- 
day unless  that  holiday  occur  during  his  term  of  teach- 
ing and  on  a school  day.  Hence,  the  day  following 
a legal  holiday  which  falls  on  Sunday  is  not  a school 
holiday,  unless  it  be  given  to  the  school  by  the  school 
board,  which  has  the  power,  under  section  17  of  arti- 
cle VII  of  the  school  law,  to  grant  the  school  special 
holidays  on  proper  occasions. 

The  legal  holidays  for  schools  in  Illinois  are 
Hew  Year’s  day,  Fourth  of  July,  Christmas,  the 
thanksgiving  and  fast  days  appointed  by  national  or 
state  authority,  and  the  special  holidays  granted  the 
school  by  the  school  board. 

The  commercial  holidays,  additional  to  these, 
which  are  designated  in  the  statute,  including  the 
birthday  anniversaries  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
“Memorial”  and  “Labor”  days,  are  not  legal  school 
holidays,  except  as  they  are  given  to  the  school  by  the 
school  board.  Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Raab. 

Sn.pt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
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ADDRESSING  AN  ENVELOPE. 


Every  pupil  should  be  taught  how  to  address  an 
envelope  This  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  taught  to 
!I^Chlldf°-the  first  reader  grade,  and  yet  there 
are  thousands  of  pupils  who  go  through  oiir  public 
schools  without  learning  it.  There  are  teachers  who 
do  not  know  how  to  punctuate  the  address  on  an  en- 
velope, aud  yet  it  may  be  learned  in  less  than  three 
minutes.  Spend  a few  minutes  daily  in  practice  in 
vour  school  until  pupils  can  arrange  an  address  sym- 

h correctly  ^ Capital  letters  ProPerl7,  and  punctuate 

A good  plan  is  to  have  pupils  measure  an  ordi- 
nary envelope  and  draw  a figure  of  the  same  size,  and 
copy  within  it  an  address  that  has  been  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher,  thus: 


yft-L.  J'gJotv  fy, 


•uJsnA-j 

GETTYSBURG, 

ADAMS  CO., 

Fa.. 


Use  the  addresses  of  pupils  of  the  school,  and 
formge  fl°m  tirn<?  t0  tim<?  ail  have  learned  the 

Advanced  pupils  may  write  the  address  of  the 
president,  the  governor,  and  other  officers.  The  follow- 
ing taken  from  Brown’s  “Business  Correspondence,” 
will  be  of  interest  to  advanced  pupils: 

PROPER  FORMS  OF  ADDRESS. 

of  the  following  forms  the  envelope  address  is  given  first 
and  then  the  proper  salutation  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter!] 

1.  President  of  the  United  States: — 

To  his  Excellency President  of  the  Unit- 

ed States. 

Sir,  or  Dear  Sir. 

2.  U.  S.  Minister  to  a foreign  court:  — 

His  Excellency U.  S.  Minister  to  . . 

Sir,  or  Dear  Sir. 

3.  Governor  of  a State;— 

His  Excellency Governor  of  .......... 

Sir,  or  Dear  Sir; 

4-  United  States  Senator: — 

H°n , U.  S.  Senator. 

Sir,  or  Dear  Sir. 

5.  Member  House  of  Representatives; — • 

Hon M.  C. 

Sir,  or  Dear  Sir. 

6.  Officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy: 

Professional  rank  prefixed  to  name:— 

General ; Admiral ; (joi. 

Sir,  or  Dear  Sir. 

1.  Judge,  etc:— 

Hon 

Sir,  or  Dear  Sir. 


S.  Judge  County  Court: 

To  his  Honor  Judge 

9.  Mayor  of  an  American  City  : 

Honorable 

Sir,  or  Dear  Sir. 

10.  Archbishop: — 

The  Most  Reverend 
Sir. 

11.  Bishop; — 

The  Right  Rev D.D.,or  the  Right  Rev. 

Bishop 

12.  Clergyman: — 

Eev' * • • • • » Rev , D.  IX,  or  Rev. 

S.  T.  D.,  or  Rev.  Dr. 

13.  Physician  or  Surgeon: — 

• • , M.  I).,  or  Dr 

14.  A scholar  who  has  achieved  distinction  in  some 

special  department  of  knowledge,  or  a professor 
m any  institution  of  learning  authorized  to  con- 
fer degrees : — 

Prof 

B"‘  ^Vhoolmtters"0*  ^ 8pp,lert  "‘^mmiuately  to  all 

15.  Any  one  holding  a Doctor’s  degree,  L.L.  D.  Ph  I) 

or  M.  D.,  may  be  addressed  as: — 

Dr 

16.  Magistrate,  Lawyer,  Alderman:— 

• • Esq. 

17.  Gentleman: — 

• , Esq.,  or  Mr 

Sir,  Dear  Sir,  or  My  Dear  Sir. 

18.  Married  Lady: — 

Bft 

Madam,  or  Dear  Madam. 

19.  Unmarried  Lady: — 

Miss 

Madam,  or  Dear  Madam,  or  Dear  Miss 
Two  or  more  young  ladies  are  addressed  as  The 
Misses , Mesdames. 


HISTORY  REVIEWS. 

By  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Manville,  Crete,  Neb?: 

As  a change  from  ordinary  reviews  in  history 
this  plan  has  been  found  a good  one: 

Ask  the  pupils  to  make  a list  of  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  discovery,  exploration, 
valor,  oratory,  treason,  statesmanship,  or  in  other 
ways.  After  an  exercise  of  this  kind,  require  them  to 
classify  the  characters  studied  under  the  proper  head 
This  will  bring  them  up  in  a new  light  and  may  lead 
to  much  useful  discussion  as  to  the  causes  that  made 
the  person  prominent.  Some  will  be  hard  to  classify. 
They  seem  to  have  been  mere  accidents  or  creatures  of 
circumstances,  as  the  man  who  appears  in  the  earR 
history  of  Virginia,  simply  because  he  married  a cer- 
tain woman.  It  might  be  hard  to  tell  why  some  of 
our  presidents  were  elected  or  what  brought  them 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  Were  thev  states- 
men, generals,  or  mere  exponents  of  a party? 

In  fixing  prominent  dates  one  teacher  has  this 
plan.  The  date  is  placed  on  card  board  in  large  fig- 
ures, made  in  such  a way  as  to  suggest  the  "event,, 
ror  example,  the  date  of  the  Stamp  Act,  is  made  of 
various  colored  postage  stamps  skillfully  arranged. 
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These  cards  are  placed  on  the  wall  and  remain  during 
the  year.  It.  does  not  seem  possible  that  these  dates 
can  ever  be  forgotten  by  the  pupils. 

Teachers  in  small  schools  who  have  time  to  vary 
their  work,  may  find  a review  in  history  and  geo- 
graphy taken  together  a desirable  change. 

One  class  in  geography  reviewed  England  and 
then  took  up  all  the  colonies  under  her  control,  the 
teacher  reading  to  them  of  prominent  events  in  Eng 
lish  history.  This  awakened  such  an  interest  that 
many  of  the  class  began  to  read  history  for  them- 
selves. 

Constant  review  in  all  studies  is  necessary,  but 
varying  the  method  is  also  desirable. 


THE  ESQUIMAUX. 

By  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Argenta,  111. 

1.  What  does  the  word  Esquimaux  mean? 

2.  A hen  one  gets  too  old  to  procure  his  own  food, 
what  do  they  do? 

3.  How  do  they  catch  seals? 

4.  How  do  they  build  their  houses? 

5.  How  do  the}  enter  them? 

6.  How  do  they  hide  their  food  from  wild  animals? 

7.  How  do  they  construct  sledges? 

8.  Do  they  allow  polygamy? 

9.  What  is  their  average  height? 

10.  Do  they  cook  their  food? 

11.  Do  their  children  have  any  playthings? 

12.  What  does  a boy  get  on  his  fifteenth  birthday? 

13.  On  what  do  reindeer  feed? 

' f 17  » sick  person  gets  well  what  do  they  say? 
lo.  What  is  buried  with  a deceased  Esquimau? 

* 16.  How  does  the  Esquimau  get  his  wife? 

17.  How  do  they  punish  a “wife  deserter”? 

18.  How  old  must  the  girl  be  before  she  can  marry? 

19.  How  do  they  cut  their  food? 

20  How  do  they  travel? 

21.  How  are  children  punished? 

22.  At  what  age  do  they  get  their  grow'th? 

23.  What  is  the  prevailing  disease? 

24.  Which  muscles  are  the  stronger? 

25.  Is  their  summer  and  winter  dress  alike? 

26.  In  measuring  for  clothing,  how  do  they  mark 
the  size? 

27.  Who  do  the  trading? 

26.  How  do  they  trade? 

29.  Do  they  know  how  to  swim? 

30.  Do  they  tattoo  themselves? 

31.  If  their  boat  upsets,  will  it  stay  in  that  con- 
dition? 

32.  How  is  a harpoon  kept  from  being  lost? 

33.  What  is  a harpoon,  how  and  of  what  is  it  made? 
34  How  do  they  catch  deer? 

do  What  do  they  call  the  “Supreme  Deity”? 

36.  When  a man  dies  who  gets  his  things? 

3'  H one  picks  up  goods  or  drift  wood,  what  does 
he  do  to  make  it  his? 

36.  If  two  men  shoot  the  same  reindeer  which  one 
gets  it? 

39.  How  much  do  they  eat  daily? 

40.  Of  what  are  their  lamps  made? 

41.  From  wrhat  do  they  get  light  besides  the  sun? 

42.  What  is  the  “Aurora  Borealis”? 

43.  How  do  they  protect  their  faces  from  cold? 

44.  What  length  of  days  and  nights  do  they  have? 


45.  Do  they  celebrate  Christmas  and  Fourth  of 
July? 

36.  To  what  race  do  they  belong? 

47.  Of  what  are  their  beds  made? 

48.  Do  trees  grow  where  they  live? 

49.  W hat  do  they  call  themselves? 

50.  Who  gave  them  the  name  Eskimo? 

A PRIZE. 

A year  s subscription  to  the  School  News  will  be 
given  to  the  pupils  of  any  school  who  sends  the  best 
list  of  answers  to  above  questions,  observing  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  Write  with  pen  and  ink. 

2.  N umber  answers  to  correspond  with  questions. 

3.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

4.  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address. 

5.  Give  name  of  your  teacher. 

6-  Sencl  your  answers  to  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Argenta, 

7.  Mail  answers  on  or  before  April  1st,  the  an- 
swers to  appear  in  the  May  number  of  the  School 
News. 


^-DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.-^ 


Conducted  by  Prof  W.  J.  Brinckley,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  Natural  Sciences, 

Austin  College. 

Respiration 

The  lungs  are  placed,  in  a state  which  is  always  one 
of  distention,  varying  in  degree  as  the  chest  cavity 
enlarges  they,  together  with  the  heart,  great  blood 
vessels  and  other  organs,  completely  fill  the  air-tight 
thorax. 

The  enlargement  of  the  lungs  consist  chiefly  in  an 
enlargement  or  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli, 
the  air  in  which  becomes  by  expansion  rarefied.  This 
makes  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  lungs  less  than 
that  outside  them,  and  this  difference  of  pressure  causes 
a rush  of  air  through  the  air  passages  into  the  lungs 
until  an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  air  in- 
side and  that  outside.  This  constitutes  an  inspiration. 
When  by  the  relaxation  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  chest- walls  aided  perhaps 
to  some  extent  by  the  contraction  of  certain  muscles, 
the  chest  returns  to  its  former  size,  the  pressure  within 
the  lungs  becomes  greater  (by  the  air  in  the  reduced 
alveolus  becoming  compressed)  than  that  of  the  air 
outside.  The  air  rushes  out  as  its  direction  of  flow  is 
from  the4'  high  to  the  low  pressure.  This  continues 
until  the  pressure  within  the  lungs  and  that  without 
aie  in  equilibrium.  This  constitutes  an  expiration. 
As  we  have  already  learned,  inspiration  and  expiration 
together  form  respiration. 

The  fresh  air  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
pulmonary  passages  by  inspiration  contains  more  oxy- 
gen and  less  carbon  dioxide  than  the  old  air  previously 
present  in  the  lungs.  By  diffusion  the  new  or  tidal  air 
gives  up  its  oxygen  to  and  takes  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  old  or  stationary  air  and  thus  when  it  leaves  the 
chest  in  expiration  it  has  been  the  means  of  both  in- 
troducing oxygen  into  the  lungs  and  removing  carbon 
dioxide.  It  is  in  this  way  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ti<L 
al  air,  and  by  the  diffusion  between  it  and  the  station- 
ary  air,  the  whole  air  in  the  lungs  is  being  constantly 
renewed. 
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In  ordinary  respiration  the  expansion  of  the  chest 
never  reaches  its  maximum,  by  more  forcible  muscu- 
lar contraction  and  additional  thoracic  expansion  is 
produced,  causing  an  inrush  of  a certain  additional 
quantity  of  air  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  This  addi- 
tional quantity  over  that  of  ordinary  respiration  is 
called  complemental  air. 

In  forced  respiration  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is 
then  reduced  and  an  additional  amount  of  air  forced 
out,  the  amount  thus  forced  out  over  that  of  ordinary 
respiration  is  called  reserve  or  supplemental  air.  But 
even  with  strongest  forced  expiration  there  is  still 
some  air  left  in  the  lungs,  this  is  called  residual  air. 

The  total  amount  of  air  that  can  be  given  out  by 
the  most  forced  expiration  following  upon  a most 
forcible  inspiration,  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  comple- 
mental, tidal  and  supplemental  is  called  the  “vital 
capacity.”  Although  the  amount  varies  largely,,  yet 
from  200  to  250  cubic  inches  would  represent  the  av- 
erage. Of  the  whole  measure  of  the  vital  capacity 
about  30  cu.  in.  is  an  average  of  the  tidal  air  and  the 
remainder  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
complemental  and  reserved  air'.  The  amount  left  in 
the  lungs  after  the  deepest  expiration  averages  from 
84  to  120  cu.  in. 

Changes  of  the  air  in  i espiration. — During  the  stay 
in  the  lungs,  or  rather  its  stay  in  the  bronchial  pas- 
sages, the  tidal  air  (chiefly  by  diffusion)  effects  ex- 
change with  the  stationary  air  and  as  a result  the  ex- 
pired air  differs  from  inspired  air  in  several  particulars. 

1.  Temperature.  The  temperature  of  expired  air 
is  variable  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  higher 
than  that  of  inspired  air.  The  expired  air  takes  its 
temperature  from  that  of  the  body,  that  is,  generally 
higher,  it  may  at  times  be  lower  than  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  temperature  of  the  inspired  air  de- 
pends (1)  on  the  relative  temperature  of  the  blood  and 
the  inspired  air  and  (2)  on  the  depth  and  rate  of 
breathing.  The  change  of  temperature  does  not  take 
place  in  the  lungs  but  in  the  upper  passages,  and 
chiefly  in  the  nose  and  pharynx.  (2)  The  expired  air 
is  loaded  with  water  vapor.  The  amount  of  moisture 
taken  up  by  the  expired  air  depends  (1)  upon  the  rel- 
ative humidity  of  the  inspired  air,  (2)  upon  the  temp- 
erature of  the  inspired  air,  the  amount  increasing  with 
the  rise  of  temperature.  The  moisture  like  the 
warmth  is  imparted  not  in  the  lungs  but  in  the  upper 
air  passages.  The  inspired  air  is  therefore  as  it  passes 
into  the  bronchia  already  saturated  with  moisture. 

3.  The  expired  air  contains  about  4 or  5 .per  cent 
less  oxygen  and  about  4 per  cent  more  carbon  dioxide 
than  inspired  air,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  suffering 
little  change.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  expired  air 
is  sometimes  greater  sometimes  equal  to  and  some- 
times less  than  in  inspired  air. 

In  a single  breath  the  air  is  richer  in  carbon  diox- 
ide and  poorer  in  oxygen  at  the  end  of  the  breath  than 
at  the  beginning.  Hence  the  longer  the  breath  is  held, 
that  is  the  greater  the  pause  between  inspiration  and 
expiration,  the  richer  the  expired  air  will  be  in  carbon 
dioxide. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  used  and  carbon  di- 
oxide given  off  is  subjected  to  very  wide  variations 
even  in  the  same  individual. 

4.  Besides  the  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture  the 
expired  air  contains  various  substances  which  are  im- 


purities many  of  which  are  of  an  unknown  nature  and 
all  in  small  quantities — traces  of  ammonia  have  been 
found.  The  water  vapor  contained  in  the  expired  air 
contains  organic  matter  which  fiom  the  micro-organ- 
isms introduced  in  the  inspired  air  is  very  likely  to 
putrefy,  many  products  of  which  are  poisonous.  The 
bad  odor  of  the  breath  is  often  due  to  the  presence  of 
these  products.  Air  containing  1 per  cent  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  breathing  is  highly  injurious;  even  if  the 
air  should  contain  only  .08  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  breathing  it  is  unwholesome  not  so  much  from 
the  carbon  dioxide  as  from  the  accompaning  impuri- 
ties. 

To  keep  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  at  one 
per  cent,  an  average  man  should  be  supplied  with  at 
least  20,000  liters  of  air  per  hour. 

Experiments. 

1.  To  determine  force  of  expiration.  Make  an  U- 
shaped  tube  of  \ inch  glass  tubing  having  the  arms 
even,  about  thirty  inches  in  length  and  two  inches 
apart.  Support  the  tube  -so  it  can  stand 
vertical.  Into  one  arm  pour  mercury  (quick- 
silver) until  it  stands  on  a level  in  both  arms  about 
eight  inches  high,  to  one  arm  attach  a piece  of  rub- 
ber tubing.  Into  the  free  end  of  the  rubber  tubing  in- 
sert a piece  of  glass  tubing  two  or  three  inches  long 
leaving  about  an  inch  and  a half  out  of  the  tube. 
How  blow  through  the  tube  and  see  to  what  height 
you  can  raise  the  mercury  in  the  opposite  arm.  Let  a 
number  of  persons  try  the  experiment.  Compute  the 
weight  of  the  mercury  you  lift.  Try  the  force  of  suc- 
tion by  taking  a deep  forced  inspiration. 

What  effect  upon  the  relative  heights  of  the  col- 
umns? Why  is  the  result  opposite  that  of  the  first  ex- 
periment? What  important  principle  does  it  teach? 
Compute  the  difference  between  the  expiratory  and  in- 
spiratory efforts.  Determine  the  average  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  efforts. 

2.  To  determine  the  “vital  capacity.”  Take  a 
larger  bell-jar  and  fill  it  full  of  water;  now  invert  it  in- 
to a pneumatic  trough  partly  filled  with  water  so  that 
when  the  water  is  forced  out  of  the  jar  the  water  in 
the  trough  will  not  over-flow'.  Support  the  bell-jar  by 
a string  and  pulley  and  weight  so  that  it  will  be  bal- 
anced. 

Take  a piece  of  rubber  tubing  about  a yard  long. 
In  one  end  of  the  tubing  insert  a piece  of  glass  tubing 
about  four  inches  so  that  about  two  inches  will  re- 
main out  of  the  tube.  Place  the  end  with  the  glass 
tube  in  the  mouth  and  the  other  end  of  the  tube  under 
the  bell-jar  so  that  it  will  reach  up  some  distance  in 
the  jar 

Without  taking  more  than  an  ordinary  inspiration 
force  the  wafer  out  of  the  jar  by  an  ordinary  expira- 
tory effort.  Mark  the  distance  to  which  the  water 
falls.  Take  as  deep  an  inspiration  as  possible  and  after 
filling  the  jar  with  water  expell  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  as  great  an  expiratory  effort  as  you  can  make. 
Again  mark  the  point  to  which  the  water  falls.  How 
without  removing  the  tube  from  the  mouth  make  an 
inspiration.  Does  the  water  rise  in  the  jar?  Why? 
Let  a number  of  persons  try  the  experiment 
and  note  carefully  in  each  case  the  fall  of  the 
water.  After  the  first  experiment  remove  the  jar  from 
the  wrater  and  determine  the  amount  of  water  (in 
quarts)  required  to  fill  it  up  to  the  first  mark.  Then 
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the  amount  to  the  second.  Reduce  each  of  these  quan- 
tities to  cubic  inches.  The  first  amount  will  represent 
approximately  the  amount  of  tidal  air,  the  second 
the  vital  capacity.  Make  the  calculation  for  each 
person  and  determine  the  average. 


PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY  BUSY  WORK. 


Xote  to  teachers:  Write  these  words  and  sentences 
on  the  blackboard.  Require  pupils  to  copy  them, 
selecting  the  proper  word  from  the  column  to  fill  the 
blanks: 


plain 

plateau 

point 

continent 

ranges 

extending 

mountain 

archipelago 

water 

island 

general 

gases 

mountains 

peninsula 

sea 

elevation 

lava 

isthmus 

su  rrounded 

mountain 

bay 

land 

land 

narrow 

range 

system 

gases 

vallev 

stones 

connects 

water 

surrounded 

two 

series 

mountain 

gulf 

broard 

water 

ashes 

number 

flames 

larger 

tableland 

cape 

coast 

islands 

body 

large 

1.  A 

is  the  largest  division  of  land. 

3.  A group  of is  often  called  an . 

4.  A is  a body  of nearly by 

5.  A is  a of  land into  the 

sea. 

6.  An  is  a of  land  which  

into  the  . 

7.  A is  that  part  of  the  land  which  borders 

a of  water. 

8.  A is  a high of  land. 

9.  A mountain consists  of  a of 

mountains. 

10.  A of  extending  in  the  same 

direction  is  called  a . 

11.  A volcano  is  a which  sends  forth , 

and called . 

12.  A or is  a broad,  flat  mountain  top. 

13. -  A is  the lying  between  two 

14.  A is  a extent  of  level  lands. 

15.  A is  a body  of  water  nearly  surrounded 

by  land. 

16.  A or  is  a body  of  water  ex- 

tending in  to  the  land. — Teachers'  World. 


GRADING  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  S.  Shoup,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Dr.  Harris,  commissioner  of  education,  seems  to 
think  that  all  attempts  to  grade  or  classify  the  rural 
schools  must  necessarily  prove  a failure.  It  is  with 
some  hesitation  that  we  attempt  to  raise  our  voice 
against  the  statements  of  one  who  stands  so  high  in 
educational  circles  as  Dr.  Harris  does,  but  we  know  he 
mistakes  on  this  question.  We  are  well  aware  that 


the  rural  schools  cannot  be  graded  as  some  city  schools 
we  have  seen  are;  we  refer  to  those  schools  in  which 
the  welfare,  advancement  and  progress  of  the  pupil 
are  made  subservient  to  the  grade.  And  we  are  most 
heartily  glad  that  they  cannot  be  so  graded.  Some  of 
our  city  schools  have  done  harm  enough  in  this  respect, 
and  we  should  indeed  be  sorrowful  to  see  a similar 
system  forced  upon  our  rural  schools.  But  we  know, 
for  we  have  seen  it  done,  that  the  work  of 
the  rural  school  may  be  so  arranged,  classified  and 
graded  that  the  work  of  the  individual  pupil,  from 
the  time  he  enters  the  school,  until  he  closes  or 
finishes  the  course  may  be  as  systematic  as  that  of  any 
pupil  in  the  city  school.  And  if  carrying  all  parts  of 
the  work  along  in  their  regular  order  without  progress- 
ing too  slowly  or  too  rapidly  in  any  one  branch  as  com- 
pared with  the  others,  and  passing  successively  from 
one  step  to  the  next  above,  is  not  gradation,  then  we 
confess  we  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

We  believe  that  if  Dr.  Harris  could  fully  appre- 
ciate how  long  and  diligently  many  men  and  women, 
lower  down  in  the  educational  scale  than  he,  have 
striven  hard  to  relieve  the  rural  schools  from  their  lop- 
sidedness, he  would  be  slow  to  hinder  their  efforts  in 
this  direction,  and  would  not  permit  his  great  influence 
to  be  thrown  on  the  other  scale.  The  great  mass  of 
our  boys  and  girls  receive  their  education  in  the 
common  school,  they  will  continue  to  receive  it  there, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  have  these  schools 
in  charge  should  not  relax  their  efforts  or  become 
discouraged,  no  matter  how  high  the  authority  that 
doubts  the  efficiency  of  their  work.  Dr.  Harris  is  a 
great  man  in  educational  circles.  He  is  an  honest  man ; 
but  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in  this  particular. 

Do  not  be  discouraged,  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  redouble  your  efforts,  “gird  your  armor  closer,” 
and  “come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty.”  A few  years  of  earnest  work  will  settle  the 
question  so  effectually  that  it  will  never  again  be  raised. 

Iowa  Teacher. 


ARITHMETIC— EIGHTH  YEAR. 


The  work  of  the  month  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study  is  as  follows : 

1.  Learn  how  to  make  tests  of  the  fundamental 
operations  by  casting  out  the  9’s. 

2.  Study  notation. 

3.  Demonstration  of  rule  for  finding  the  greatest 
common  divisor. 

4.  Demonstration  of  rule  for  finding  the  least 
common  multiple. 

5.  Demonstration  of  rule  for  inverting  the  divi- 
sor in  division  of  common  fractions. 

A subscriber  asks  for  an  explanation  of  “casting 
out  the  9’s.”  Another  requests  that  the  work  for  the 
month  of  this  grade  in  arithmetic  be  explained.  • 
Casting  Out  the  9’s. 

To  cast  the  9’s  out  of  any  number  is  to  divide  the 
sum  of  the  digits  by  9,  and  find  the  excess.  To  find 
the  excess  of  9’s  in  a number,  for  example  7648,  add 
the  digits  7,  6,  4,  and  8,  which  is  25:  25-r-9=2, 
and  an  excess  of  7.  Therefore  after  casting  out  the  9’s 
of  7648,  there  is  an  excess  of  7. 

Drill  on  finding  the  excess  of  9’s  in  numbers  until 
pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  process.  Problems 


I 


16 


MARCH  AND  APRIL,  OR  SEVENTH  MONTH’S  WORK. 


may  be  arranged  in  the  following  convenient  form: 
Number.  Sum  of  digits.  Excess  of  9' s 

6. 


8574 

5682 

7064 

3403 

6894 


24. 


The  relation  of  number  9 in  the  decimal  system 
of  notation  is  such  that  any  number  divided  by  9 will 
ieaye  the  same  remainder  as  the  sum  of  its  digits  divid- 
^ y (The  number  one  less  than  the  base  or  radix 
of  any  system  of  numbers,  holds  the  same  relation  to 
numbers  m that  system  as  9 does  to  all  numbers  in  the 
decimal  system  This  is  true  of  11  in  the  duodeci- 
mal system,  of  6 m the  septenary  system,  etc  ) 

Proof  of  Addition.— The' sum  of  the  excess  of 

y s “ • several  numbers  must  equal  the  excess  of  9’s 
m their  sum. 

Ihe  following  problem  is  an  illustration: 

nancn  Sum  of  Digits.  Excess  of  9' s. 

76767  33  6 

7654  22  4 

50121  9 A 

775  19  ! 


135317  20  2 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  6,  4,  0,  and"  1,  represent- 
ing the  excess  of  9’s,  is  11,  and  excess  of  9’s  is  2 The 

sum  of  the  digits  of  the  amount  of  the  four  numbers 
is  20,  and  excess  of  9’s  is  2.  As  these  two  excesses  of 
9 s are  the  same,  the  additon  is  correct.  Give  pupils  a 
number  of  problems  in  addition,  and  let  them  prove 
the  correctness  of  their  results  bv  casting  out  the  9’s 
Proof  of  Subtraction.—' The  excess  of  9’s  in 
the  minuend  must  equal  the  sum  of  the  excess  of  9’s 
in  the  subtrahend  and  remainder. 

Pupils  may  be  led  to  see  the  proof  of  subtraction  bp 
the  proof  of  addition,  by  remembering  that  the  minu- 
end is  the  sum  of  the  subrahend  and  the  remainder. 

Min.79685  °f3f 

Sub.  30253  13  4 

Rem.  49432  22  ~4 

q,Q  0F  Multiplication.  Pind  the  excess  of 

9,s  m the  factors  and  in  the  product.  The  excess  of 
9 s m the  product  of  the  excesses  of  the  factors,  should 
equal  the  excess  in  the  product  of  the  factors  them- 

S61Y6S. 

Multiply  368  by  245  and  prove  that  the  product 
is  correct  by  casting  out  the  9’s.  1 

Factor  368  ^ °{^gitS-  Excess  of  9's. 

Factor  245  11  2 

Prod.  90160  16 

Perhaps  the  following  form  will  indicate  the  work 
more  clearly. 

368x245  = 90160. 

368,  excess  = 8. 

245,  “ = 2. 

8x2=16,  “ - 7. 

90160,  “ = 7. 

lemsHaVe  PUpilS  SOlve  and  Prove  a number  of  prob- 

Proof  of  division.— Find  the  excess  of  9’s  in 


fa?h  r°!uhe  termS-  To  ^e  excess  of  9’s  in  the  prod- 
ct  of  die  excess  m the  divisor  and  quotient,  add  the 
excess  m the  remainder;  the  excess  in  the  sum  should 
equal  the  excess  in  the  dividend, 
on-,  -Th<t  following  problem  illustrates  the  process.  If 
ma\nder  15  6d  ^ ^ ^ quotient  is  356’  and  the  re- 
Divisor  25,  excess  n 

Quotient  356,  “ 5 

Product  of  excesses  of  divisor  and  quotient  35 
Excess  of  9’s  in  35  § 

Remainder  15,  excess  g 

Excess  of  sum  of  8 and  6 (14,1  ^ 

Dividend  8915,  excess  5 

Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  for  pupils  to  solve  a 
ce™be;'  °f  Pr°  hems  in  order  to  understand  the  pro- 

Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

Pupils  should  understand  the  two  rules  for  find- 
rngth^greatest  common  divisor  of  two  or  more  num- 

lst.  By  prime  factors. 

2d.  By  continued  division. 

The  finding  of  the  greatest  common  divisor  of 
numbers  by  resolving  them  into  their 
1 ime  factors  is  based  on  the  following  principles : 

r Ev?ry  Pnme  factor  of  a number  is  a divisor 
of  that  number. 

2d.  Every  product  of  two  or  more  prime  factors 
of  a number  is  a divisor  of  that  number. 

3d.  The  product  of  all  the  prime  factors,  common 
divisor  °r  m°re  nUmberS’  is  their  greatest  common 

Pupils  of  this  grade  should  be  able  to  explain 
the  reasoning  for  the  process  of  finding  the  greatest 
common  divisor  by  continued  division. 

Problem.— Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  348  anU  uvli 


348 

1024 

696 

328 

328 

— 

20 

20 

128 

120 

16 

8 

- 

8 

4 

348)1024(2 

696 


16 


328)348(1 

328 


20)328(16 

20 

128 

120 

8)20(2 

16 


4)8(2 

Have  pupils  perform  the  divisions  using  each  of 
the  forms  given  above,  and  then  count  the  number  of 
gures  used  m each.  They  will  readily  see  which  is 
the  shorter. 

. This  method  of  finding  the  greatest  common  di- 
visor is  based  on  the  following  principles: 

E A di™  °f  a number  is  a divisor  of  any  num- 
ber of  times  that  number. 

2.  A common  divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers  is 
a divisor  of  their  sum,  and  also  of  their  difference. 

o.  Ihe  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  numbers 
is  a divisor  of  their  difference. 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  show  that  above  princi- 
ples are  true  and  why  they  are  true.  The  writer  well 
remembers  when  these  principles  were  made  clear  to 
him  by  a teacher  who  used  simple  problems  in  linear 
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measure,  and  had  the  work  illustrated  by  diagrams  on 
the  blackboard.  The  greatest  common  divisor  (or 
measure  ) of  18  inches  and  24  inches  is  6 inches.  Let 
pupils  draw  a line  on  the  blackboard  18  inches  long, 
and  another  24  inches  long  and  divide  them  into 
measures,  thus:  ' 


By  using  an  actual  measure  6 inches  long  on 
these  lines,  pupils  can  be  led  to  see  that  the  principles 
stated  above  are  true,  and  that  the  greatest  common 
divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers  cannot  be  larger  than 
the  difference  between  the  two  numbers  that  are  near- 
est equal. 

Pupils  should  see  at  a glance  that  the  G.  C.  I),  of 
64,  36,  108,  84,  65,  and  120  is  1.  Why? 

The  G.  C.  D.  of  240,  80,  160,  84,  320  and  8&  can- 
not be  greater  than  2.  Why? 

The  G.  C.  D.  of  12,  36,  54,  144,  and  40  cannot  be 
greater  than  4 and  must  be  a divisor  of  4.  Why? 

A drill  in  work  of  this  kind  will  not  only*  make 
pupils  more  thorough  in  the  principles  stated  above, 
but  may  save  them  much  unnecessary  work. 

When  the  principles  are  understood  the  explana- 
tion of  the  problem  given  above  may  be  taken  up. 

* The  G.  C.  D.  of  348  and  1024  connot  be  greater 
than  348;  (why?)  and  if  348  will  divide  1024  it  is  the 
G.  C.  D.;  but  it  will  not  divide  it.  The  G.  C.  D.  of  the 
two  numbers  must  be  a divisor  of  696  which  is  a mul- 
tiple of  348  (prin.  1,  above);  it  must  also  be  a divisor 
of  328,  the  difference  between  696  and  1024  (prin.  2, 
above ).  If  328  will  divide  348  it  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of 
328,  348,  and  1024,  but  there  is  a remainder  of  20.  If 
20  will  divide  328  (by  same  process  of  reasoning)  it  is 
the  G.  C.  D.;  but  there  is  a remainder  of  8;  hence,  if  8 
will  divide  20,  it  is  the  G.  C.  D. ; but  there  is  a remain- 
der of  4.  Xow  4 divides  8 without  a remainder. 
Therefore,  4 is  the  greatest  number  that  will  divide  4, 
8,  20,  328,  348,  and  1024,  and  is  the  G.  C.  D. 

Least  Common  Multiple. 


The  following  excellent  demonstration  of  the  rule 
for  finding  the  least  common  multiple  is  taken  from 
Robinson's  “Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic.” 

From  the  nature  of  prime  numbers  we  derive  the 
following  principles : 

1.  If  a number  exactly  contain  another,  it  will 
contain  all  the  prime  factors  of  that  number. 

2.  If  a number  exactly  contain  two  or  more  num- 
bers, it  will  also  contain  all  the  prime  factors  of  those 
numbers. 

3.  The  least  number  that  will  exactly  contain  all 
the  prime  factors  of  two  or  more  numbers,  is  the  least 
common  multiple  of  those  numbers. 

Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  30,  42,  66,  and 
78.  ^ 

Operation  Analysis.  The 


30=2x3x5 

42=2x3x7 

66=2x3x11 

78=2x3x13 

2 X3  X 13  x 1 1 X 7x5=30030,  A ns. 


2x3x13. 


number  cannot  be 
less  than  78,  since 
it  must  contain  78; 
hence  it  must  con- 
tain the  factors  of 
78,  viz. 


A e here  have  all  the  prime  factors  of  78,  and  also 
all  the  factors  of  66,  except  the  factor  11.  Annexing 
11  to  the  series  of  factors, 


2x3x13x11, 

and  we  have  all  the  prime  factors  of  78  and  all  the 
factors  of  42  except  the  factor  7.  Annexing  7 to  the 
series  of  factors, 

2x3x13x11x7, 

and  we  have  all  the  prime  factors  of  78,  66,  and  42, 
and  also  all  the  factors  of  30  except  the  factor  5.  An- 
nexing 5 to  the  series  of  factors, 

2x3x13x11x7x5, 

and  we  have  all  the  prime  factors  of  each  of  the  given 
numbers;  and  hence  the  product  of  the  series  of  fac- 
tors is  a common  multiple  of  the  given  numbers,  (2.) 
And  as  no  factor  of  this  series  can  be  omitted  without 
omitting  a factor  of  one  of  the  given  numbers,  the 
product  of  the  series  is  the  least  common  multiple  of 
the  given  numbers,  ( 3. ) 

Inverting  the  Divisor. 

The  following  explanation  for  inverting  the  divis- 
or in  division  of  fractions  is  taken  from  Milne’s  “Prac- 
tical Arithmetic.” 

1.  Divide  fbyf. 

process  Analysis. — * is  contained  in  1,  5 
times;  and  | is  contained  in  1,  one- 
third  of  5 times,  or  f times. 

Or,  And  since  f is  contained  in  1,  f 

times  in  4-  it  will  be  contained  4 of 
7=1=1#=#+=#*  #=#*  times.  Or, 

7 is  equal  to  #*  , and  f is  equal  to  #+.  21  thirty- 

fifths  are  contained  in  20  thirty-fifths  #*  times. 


ARITHMETIC— FOURTH  YEAR. 


Decimal  fractions  are  to  be  taken  up  during  the 
month.  The  following  suggestive  drill  work  is  taken 
from  Bailey’s  “Mental  Arithmetic.” 

To  be  memorized; 


*=.50 

+=•12* 

*=•80 

*=•20 

#=.66# 

#=.62-* 

#=■  83+ 

f=.60 

+=.75 

i=.33-i 

f=.37i 

*=.16# 

*=.40 

i=.25 

#=•871 

idly 


Give  the  decimal  equivalents  rapidly: 

1AA17jL3JLi  Sl 
5>  8>  8>  8’  4>  3’  3>  8>  6- 

2-  t,  87  i>  fa,  ~i h,  fa,  fa,  A- 

3-  fa,  fa,  fa,  -fa,  ii,  fa,  fa. 

4 -A-  -A-  _A_  A _ 11  1_  __2L_ 

13?  13?  13?  13?  13?  14?  14* 

Give  the  equivalents  in  common  fractions  rap- 


1.  .50;  .331;  .871. 

2.  .124;  .i6|;  .33i 

3.  .25;  .20;  .374. 

4.  .80;  .834;  .621. 

5.  .871;  ,66|;  .40. 

Reduce  to  common  fractions: 


1.  .48;  .25;  .375. 
'2.  .960;  .225;  .144. 

3.  .625;. 200;  .16. 

4.  .821;  .621;  .6f. 

5.  .58;  .265;  .735. 


He  who  teaches  by  the  printed  page  must  use 
every  artifice  of  arrangement  to  make  his  statements 
clear  and  attractive.  The  placing  of  principles  and 
illustrations  in  parallel  columns  aids  the  student  to 
grasp  the  subject  as  a whole,  since  each  column  may 
be  read  independently,  and  each  conveys  the  thought 
in  a different  manner. — Bailey. 
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LANGUAGE— THIRD  YEAR. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks  with 
the  words  indicated. 

I. 

Him,  Hymn. 

1.  I asked to  get  my  book. 

2.  The is  not  in  this  book. 

• 3.  Did  you  read  the ? 

4.  Did  you  return  the  book  to ? 

5.  They  requested to  sing  a , 

II. 

Due,  Fie,  Fues,  Fies, 

1.  That  hat  is  made  of . 

2.  The tree  produces  resin. 

3.  producing  animals  are  found  in  cold 

countries. 

4.  are  sometimes  injured  by  moths. 

5.  trees  are  numerous  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 

ington. 

III. 

Floue,  Flowee. 

1.  Did  that grow  in  the  garden? 

2.  is  used  for  making  bread. 

3.  Springfield,  111.,  is  sometimes  called  the 

City  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 

4.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  sometimes  called  the 

City,  because  of  its  extensive  manufactories  of . 

5.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of . 

IY. 

Theew,  Theougti. 

1.  The  boy a ball the  window. 

2.  The  horse his  rider  and  ran the  street. 

3.  John his  ball  over  the  house. 

4.  Did  you  walk the  garden? 

5.  Who that  ball the  door? 

Y. 

Die,  Dye,  Died,  Dyed. 

1.  All  must . 

2.  Who that  coat? 

3.  George  Washington in  1799. 

4.  What  noted  men during  January? 

5.  That  wool  was by  James  Smith. 

YI. 

Buy,  By. 

1.  Where  did  you that  hall? 

2.  The  chick  is  standing the  hen. 

3.  We  passed the  toys  but  did  not any. 

4.  You  may a rose-bush  to  put the  win- 

dow. 

5.  Do  not — —what  you  do  not  need. 

YII. 

Cell,  Sell,  Cells,  Sell's. 

1.  A grocer sugar  and  coffee. 

2.  An  apple  core  has  five. . 

3.  The  murderer  was  locked  in  a . 

4.  The  honey  wa.s  enclosed  in . 

5.  Did  you your  horse? 

YIII. 

Cent,  Scent,  Sent. 

1.  The  boy  was to  school. 

/ 2.  The  pencil  cost  one . 

3.  That  flower  has  a sweet . 

4.  What  was to  me? 

5.  The  poor  man  did  not  have  a to  pay  for 

food. 


IX. 

Peay,  Peey. 

1.  Did  the  minister ? 

2.  The  eagle  seizes  its with  its  talons. 

3.  The  lion  is  a beast  of . 

4.  I — you  do  not  move  away. 

5.  The  old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  of . 

X. 

Sees,  Seize,  Seas, 

1.  Did  the  cat the  mouse? 

2.  That  dog his  shadow. 

3.  Henry the  baker  every  day. 

4.  If  James this  ball  he  will  try  to it. 

5.  In  sailing  on  the one many  strange 

birds. 

XI. 

Sun,  Son. 

1.  Did  your seethe rise? 

2.  The rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west. 

3.  A good obeys  his  parents. 

4.  The is  farther  from  us  in  summer  than  in 

winter. 

5.  Columbus  was  the of  a tallow"  chandler. 

XII. 

In,  Inn. 

1.  The  bird  is a cage. 

2.  We  dined  at  the . 

3.  Have  you  read  the  Tales  of  a Wayside ? 

4.  'Were  the  men the when  they  began  to 

quarrel? 

5.  The keeper  is the  house. 

To  the  above  list  of  words  taken  from  the  Course 
of  Study  other  words  in  common  use  should  be  added. 
After  pupils  have  copied  the  suggestive  sentences  and 
used  the  words  correctly,  have  each  word  used  in  two 
or  three  original  sentences  which  will  show  that  the 
pupil  understands  the  use  of  the  word. 

Stoeies. 

In  addition  to  the  words  given  above,  the  Course 
of  Study  gives  the  following  work  for  the  month: 

“Read  short,  interesting  stories,  and  require  pupils 
to  reproduce  them  in  their  own  language,  orally  and 
in  writing.  Give  careful  attention  to  the  spelling, 
punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  and ‘correct  use  of  words.” 

The  following  suggestions  and  stories  are  taken 
from  “Primary  Reproduction  Stories”  advertised  on 
the  first  page  of  cover  of  the  February  School  News. 

Most  of  these  stories  have  been  taken  from  books 
or  papers,  and  shortened  to  such  a length  that  each  one 
can  be  finished  in  the  half-hour  given  to  language  work. 
They  are  simple,  and  within  the  everyday  experience 
of  children.  After  a story  has  been  read  or  told  it  can 
be  worked  out  orally,  sentence  by  sentence,  by  the 
class,  and  then  told  as  a whole,  by  several  pupils.  The 
class  may  then  write  it  on  their  slates,  while  thjee  or 
four  reproduce  it  upon  the  board.  When  the  stories 
on  the  board  are  completed  they  may  be  corrected  by 
the  class,  the  language,  capitals  and  punctuation  being 
noted.  Then  the  class  may  correct  the  work  on  their 
slates,  as  most  of  their  mistakes  will  have  occurred  at 
the  board.  If  time  remains,  stories  may  be  read  from 
slates,  and  note  taken  of  any  new  words  or  expressions. 

PEESE  VEEANCE . 

There  had  been  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  as  soon 
as  it  ceased  snowing  a little  boy  began  to  shovel  a 
path  in  front  of  his  mother’s  door.  “ How  do  you  ex- 
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peet  to  get  through  that  deep  snow  with  such  a small 
shovel?”  asked  a man,  who  saw  that  he  was  using  a 
coal- shovel. 

There  was  a persevering  look  in  the  boy’s  face. 
“ By  keeping  at  it,  sir,”  said  the  little  fellow,  “that’s 
how.”  “ I believe  you  are  right,”  said  the  man;  “that’s 
the  way  to  do  almost  anything.” 

Rewarded. 

A boy  had  been  told  by  his  teacher  at  school  that 
children  ought  always  to  help  and  respect  the  aged. 
That  evening,  while  selling  papers,  he  met  an  old  man 
who  asked  him  the  way  to  First  street. 

He  took  the  man  to  the  desired  place,  but  refused 
to  take  the  money  offered  to  him.  “ I do  not  want  to 
be  paid  for  doing  right,”  said  he.  But  he  was  paid  in 
another  way,  for  when  he  returned  he  sold  more  pa- 
pers than  ever  before,  and  gained  two  regular  custom- 
’ ers.  So  he  was  rewarded  after  all. 

Carefulness. 

Janies  received  a new  sled,  of  which  he  was  at 
first  very  careful.  But  one  night  he  forgot  to  put  it 
in  the  stable  and  the  next  morning  it  was  gone.  His 
father  would  not  get  him  another  and  he  grew  very 
tired  watching  the  other  boys’  sleds. 

He  cut  a large  branch  off  a tree  and  used  that  to 
coast  on,  being  careful  to  hang  it  up  in  the  stable  ev- 
ery evening.  One  morning  he  found  his  lost  sled 
hanging  where  he  had  put  the  branch.  “ You  have 
learned  to  be  careful,  now  you  can  have  your  sled,” 
said  his  father. 

His  Smoke-House. 

A clerk  built  for  three  thousand  dollars  a house, 
which  he  called  his  smoke-house.  A friend  asked  him 
why  he  spent  so  much  money  on  only  a smoke-house. 
When  he  said  he  was  going  to  live  in  it  his  friend  was 
more  puzzled. 

“Why,  twenty  years  ago  I left  off  smoking,  and 
with  the  money  saved  from  smoke  I built  this  house. 
That  is  the  reason  I call  it  my  smoke-house,”  said  he. 
It  took  a long  while  to  save  the  amount,  but  little  by 
little  the  dimes  grew  to  dollars,  and  now  he  has  a nice 
home  and  good  health. 

One  Egg  for  Ten. 

“How  many  eggs  shall  I cook?”  asked  a servant 
of  his  master  in  California.  There  was  company  for 
dinner,  and  the  gentleman  began  counting  the  guests. 
“One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten 
persons;  one  egg  will  be  sufficient,”  was  the  answer. 

But  this  was  to  be  an  ostrich  egg.  The  servant 
boiled  it  an  hour,  and  it  weighed  three  pounds.  It  was 
equal  to  twenty-eight  hen  eggs,  so  that  there  was  more 
than  enough  for  all,  and  every  one  declared  that  the 
egg  was  good. 


ARITHMETIC— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  month  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study  is  ratio,  proportion,  and  analysis. 

Ratio. 

Terms  to  be  defined  or  explained: 

1.  Ratio.  4.  Subsequent.  7.  Reciprocal  of  ratio. 

2.  oigri  of  ratio  5.  Simple  ratio.  8.  Inverse  ratio. 

•i.  Antecedent.  6.  Compound  ratio.  9.  Couplet. 

In  ratio  either  term  may  be  used  as  the  standard 
of  comparison,  and  the  value  of  the  ratio  is  the  quo- 


tient arising  from  measuring  or  dividing  by  the  term 
used  as  the  standard.  The  consequent  is  regarded 
as  the  divisor  or  standard  by  Greenleaf,  Walton, 
White,  Stoddard,  and  others,  while  the  antecedent  is 
regarded  as  the  divisor  by  Davis,  Felter,  Robinson, 
Smith,  and  others.  The  former  is  known  as  the  Eng- 
lish method,  and  the  latter  as  the  French  method. 

The  colon  used  as  the  sign  of  ratio,  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  a part  of  the  sign  of  division,  the  horizon- 
tal line  of  the  sign  -s-  being  omitted.  This  seems 
probable  if  the  consequent  be  used  as  the  divisor,  or 
as  the  denominator  when  the  ratio  is  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a fraction. 

Principles  of  ratio: 

1.  Multiplying  the  antecedent,  or  { Multiplies  the 
Dividing  the  consequent,  1 \ ratio. 

2.  Dividing  the  antecedent,  or  i Divides  the 
Multiplying  the  consequent.  ^ ratio. 

3.  Multiplying  or  dividing  both  ) Does  not 

antecedent  and  consequent  by  j-  change  value 
the  same  number.  ) of  ratio. 

( 1.  The  Ratio=Antecedent-i-Consequent. 
Formulas  j 2.  The  Consequent=Antecedent-e Ratio. 

( 3.  The  Antecedent=ConsequentxRatio. 

It  will  be  observed  that  above  principles  and 
formulas  apply  to  the  English  method  of  ratio. 

Proportion. 

Terms  to  be  defined  or  explained: 

1.  Proportion.  5.  Antecedents.  9.  Partition  Proportion. 

2.  Sign  of  Proportion.  6.  Consequents.  10.  First  Couplet. 

3.  Extremes  7.  SimpleProportion.il.  Second  Couplet. 

4.  Means.  8.  Compouud  “ “ 12.  Mean  Proportional. 

The  following  principles  of  proportion  are  taken 
from  King’s  “Normal  School  Outlines.” 

Principles. 

1st.  The  product  of  the  means  equals  the  product 
of  the  extremes. 

2d.  Either  extreme  equals  the  product  of  the 
means  divided  by  the  other  extreme. 

3d.  Either  mean  equals  the  product  of  the  ex- 
tremes divided  by  the  other  mean. 

4 th.  The  fourth  term  equals  the  third  divided  by 
the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second. 

5th.  The  first  term  equals  the  second  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  of  the  third  to  the  fourth. 

6th.  The  product  of  the  simple  ratios  of  the  first 
couplet  in  a compound  proportion,  equals  the 
product  of  the  simple  ratios  of  the  second  coup- 
let. 

1th.  The  product  of  all  the  terms  in  the  extremes 
of  a compound  proportion,  equals  the  product 
of  all  the  terms  in  the  means. 

8th.  Any  term  in  either  extreme  in  a compound 
proportion,  equals  the  product  of  the  means 
divided  by  the  product  of  the  other  terms  in 
the  extremes. 

9 th.  Any  term  in  either  mean  in  a compound 
proportion,  equals  the  product  of  the  extremes 
divided  by  the  product  of  the  other  terms  in 
the  means. 

Analysis. 

Analysis,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  process  of  solving 
problems  independently  of  set  rules,  by  tracing  the 
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relations  of  the  given  numbers  and  the  reasons  for 
the  separate  steps  of  the  operation  according  to  the 
special  conditions  of  each  problem. — Robinson. 

Unity  is  the  basis  of  all  numbers,  because  any 
number  is  by  definition  so  many  times  one;  2 is  2 
times  1,  17  is  17  times  1,  etc.  1 is  therefore  a 
certain  fractional  part  of  any  number;  1 is  % of  2,  1 is 
-jV  of  17,  etc.  Hence  all  analysis  must  be  "reasoning 
from  many  to  one  or  from  one  to  many. — Rigclon. 

Lead  pupils  to  see  that  in  the  solution  of  every 
problem  the  reasoning  either  begins  with  one  or  goes 
to  one. 

1.  Arithmetical  reasoning  may  be  from  one  to 
many. 

2.  Arithmetical  reasoning  may  be  from  many  to 

one. 

3.  Arithmetical  reasoning  from  many  to  many 
is  impossible. 

Y ears  ago  when  teaching  in  a rural  school,  the 
writer  gave  above  principles  to  a class  of  pupils  and 
they  took  great  interest  in  reviewing  problems  from 
their  arithmetic,  and  stating  the  number  of  steps  of 
reasoning  in  each  problem,  and  whether  each  step  was 
from  one  to  many  or  from  many  to  one.  Try  it  with 
your  pupils,  beginning  with  problems  that  are  simple. 

The  writer  favors  what  is  sometimes  called 
“straight-line  analysis”  because  of  its  brevity  and  neat 
appearance  when  written.  The  following  will  illus- 
trate it. 

If  48  cords  of  wood  cost  $120,  what  will  20  cords 
cost? 

$120  = cost  of  48  cords. 

$120 

= cost  of  1 cord. 

48 

$120x20 

~ cost  of  20  cords. 

48 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above  problem 
there  are  two  steps  of  reasoning:  first  from  many  to 
one,  and  second  from  one  to  many. 


SPELLING. 

Accurate  scholarship  and  habits  of  close  obser- 
vation may  in  many  cases  be  judged  by  one’s  spelling. 
To  say  that  many  thoroughly  educated  persons  are 
poor  spellers  is  neither  a compliment  to  their  scholar- 
ship nor  is  it  a correct  statement.  The  man  whose 
close  and  critical  observation  trains  him  to  distin- 
guish differences  in  color,  form,  etc.,  is  equally  critical 
with  reference  to  the  spelling  of  the  words  he  writes, 
if  his  culture  of  perception,  particularly  as  regards 
form,  is  worthy  of  the  name.  The  man  who  accurate- 
ly distinguishes  form  in  crystals,  flowers,  petals, 
sepals,  etc.,  ought  to  distinguish  it  in  words,  unless 
his  culture  is  altogether  one-sided. 

If  we  wish  to  make  pupils  excellent  spellers,  we 
must  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation  and  mem- 
ory. If  habits  of  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  are  al- 
lowed to  be  formed  in  childhood,  no  ordinary  effort  in 
after  life  can  overcome  the  defects  or  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies that  result  from  such  bad  habits. 

Teachers  should  give  close  attention  to  this  im- 


portant subject,  for  truly  it  has  been  said:  “To  spell 

one’s  own  language  well  is  a great  credit;  but  to  spell 
it  ill  is  a disgrace,”  because  it  indicates  extremely 
poor  attention  and  loose  scholarship.  One  cause 
of  the  frequency  of  poor  spelling  may  be  found  in 
the  neglect  with  which  the  spelling  lesson  is  treated 
in  schools.  It  is  often  crowded  into  a few  minutes 
and  passed  over  in  a hurried  and  imperfect  manner, 
and  if  any  excercise  must  be  omitted  the  spelling 
lesson  is  the  neglected  one. 

From  the  beginning  teachers  should  let  their  pu- 
pils understand  that  the  spelling  lesson  will  always 
receive  its  due  share  of  attention,  and  its  due  time. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  can  write,  which,  in  a well 
conducted  school,  is  about  as  soon  as  they  can  read, 
special  instruction  in  spelling  with  script  letters 
should  be  introduced,  and  pupils  should  learn  to  spell 
orally  the  words  in  their  other  lessons.  If  accuracy, 
and  neatness  in  every  particular  be  required,  habits 
of  careful  attention  will  be  found.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  to  spell  correctly  before  twelve  years  old,  for 
this  habit  is  seldom  acquired  after  that  age. 

ORAL  SPELLING. 

I.  DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Require  the  pupil  to  pronouce  the — 

(a)  Word  accurately  before  spelling. 

(b)  Letters  accurately. 

(c)  Syllables  accurately. 

(d)  Words  accurately  after  spelling. 

(e)  Words  of  the  succeeding  lesson  accurate- 
ly before  study.  , 

(f)  Require  the  pupil  to  name  everything 
necessary  to  the  correct  writing  or  printing  the  word, 
as  the  capital  letter,  hyphen,  apostrophe,  etc. 

(g)  Require  the  pupils  to  copy  the  words  of 
the  succeeding  lesson  several  times  before  spelling. 

2.  Let  every  fifth  exercise  be  a review. 

3.  Require  misspelled  words  to  be  written  correct- 
ly- 

4.  Review  often  and  advance  slowly. 

II.  CAUTION. 

1.  The  teacher  should — 

(a)  Pronounce  the  word  only  once. 

(b)  Never  repeat  a syllable. 

(c)  Not  permit  the  pupil  to  repeat  a syllable. 

(d)  Require  pupils  to  divide  one  syllable  from 
another  by  a pause. 

(e)  Give  no  undue  emphasis  on  unaccented 
syllables. 

(f)  Not  permit  the  pupil  to  try  the  second 
time  on  a word. 

(g)  Explain  new  words. 

III.  RESULTS. 

1.  The  correct  spelling  of  words. 

2.  The  correct  pronounciation  of  words. 

Remarks. — In  teaching  spelling,  the  instructor 

should  aim  to  give  interest  to  the  exercise  by  fre- 
quently varying  the  mode  of  recitation.  But  what- 
ever course  is  pursued,  the  following  directions  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to: 

(a)  That  the  word  should  be  pronounced  distinct- 
ly: just  as  it  would  be  pronounced  by  a good  reader 
or  speaker.  In  giving  out  the  words  to  a class,  teach- 
ers sometimes  commit  the  error  of  parting  from  the 
ordinary  pronunciation,  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the 
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orthography.  N o undue  emphasis  or  'prolongation  of 
the  utterance  of  a syllable  should  be  given  by  the 
teacher. 

(b)  That  a pupil  should  spell  once  only  on  a word; 
as  all  beyond  will  be  merely  guessing. 

For  employment  between  recitations  the  child- 
ren should  be  permitted  and  encouraged,  and  requir- 
ed and  compelled,  to  write  all  the  exercises  they  read 
or  spell  upon  their  slates. 

WRITTEN  SPELLING.  . 

- I.  DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Preparation  for  the  lesson — 

(a)  Pronounce  the  word  accurately. 

(b)  Use  it  in  the  construction  of  a sentence. 

(c)  Define  it. 

(d)  Write  a sentence  containing  it. 

2.  Materials — Book,  pen  and  ink. 

3.  Require  the  pupils  to  write  the  word  neatly,  as 
soon  as  pronounced. 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  written  exercises  the 
teacher  or  some  pupil  should  spell  the  words  orally. 

5.  The  pupil  should  check  the  misspelled  words. 

6.  Every  misspelled  word,  and  word  omitted 
should  be  written  correctly  in  the  Appendix,  with  its 
number  and  the  number  of  the  column. 

7.  All  blanks,  letters  or  words  erased,  inserted, 
written  over,  or  written  indistinctly,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  errors. 

8.  The  teacher  should  examine  the  pupil’s  work, 
and  keep  a record  of  the  scholarship. 

9.  Begin  all  words  with  small  letters  except 
proper  names. 

II.  CAUTION. 

1.  The  teacher  should  give  sufficient  time  to  the 
exercise. 

2.  The  direction  number  seven  must  be  adhered 
to  strictly;  any  violation  will  be  counted  the  same  as 
a misspelled  word. 

3.  If  words  are  found  unchecked,  they  should  be 
marked  with  a cipher. 

4.  Every  word  which  the  student  checks  for  him- 
self will  deduct  one;  every  word  checked  with  a ci- 
pher will  deduct  five;  any  correction  whatever  made 
in  the  column  will  deduct  tew— Vermillion  County 
K ind.)  Common  Softool  Manual. 


A SECOND  GRADE  ARITHMETICAL  READING 
LESSON. 

1.  At  6c  a quart,  2 quarts  of  milk  cost cents; 

3 quarts cents. 

2.  A fly  has -legs;  2 flies  have legs;  3 

flies  have legs. 

3.  A spider  has legs;  2 spiders  have legs. 

4.  W hen  oranges  cost  3c  each,  how  many  can  you 

buy  for  18c?  I can  buy for  18  cents. 

5.  Peter  had  18c;  he  bought  5 two-cent  stamps; 

he  then  had cents. 

6.  The  difference  between  18  and  12  is . 

7.  The  sum  of  11  and  4 is . 

8.  The  product  of  3 and  6 is . 

9.  The  quotient  of  18  divided  by  6 is . 

10.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  5;  the 

larger  number  is  18;  the  smaller  number  is . 

— Hall's  Arithmetic  Reader  by  Geo.  Sherwood  & Co. 


GRAMMAR.— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  month  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study  includes  three  topics: 

1.  Punctuation. 

2.  Figures  of  Speech. 

3.  A Brief  Study  of  Prosody. 

As  many  of  the  grammars  used  in  common 
schools  do  not  treat  of  Prosody,  we  begin  with  that 
topic. 

Yerse  is  the  form  of  poetry;  and  Prosody  is  the 
part  of  Grammar  which  deals  with  the  laws  and  na- 
ture of  verse. — Meiklejohn. 

It  is  of  importance  for  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  verse. 

First,  because  it  enables  us  to  enjoy  poetry  more. 

Secondly,  it  enables  us  to  read  poetry  better  — 
and  to  avoid  putting  an  emphasis  on  a syllable,  mere- 
ly because  it  is  accented. 

Thirdly,  it  shows  us  how  to  write  verse;  and  the 
writing  of  verse  is  very  good  practice  in  com- 
position— as  it  compels  us  to  use  the  right  phrase, 
and  makes  us  draw  upon  our  store  of  words  to  substi- 
tute or  to  improve  here  and  there. 

Yerse  differs  from  prose  in  two  things: 

1.  In  the  regular  recurrence  of  accents. 

2.  In  the  proportion  of  unaccented  to  accented 
syllables. 

Every  English  word  of  more  than  one  syllable 
has  an  accent  on  one  of  its  syllables. 

English  verse  is  made  up  of  lines;  each  line  of 
verse  contains  a fixed  number  of  accents;  each  accent 
has  a fixed  number  of  unaccented  syllables  attached 
to  it. 

One  accented  syllable  -f-  one  or  two  unaccented, 
taken  together,  is  called  a foot.  A foot  is  the  unit  of 
metre. 

One  accented  preceded  by  one  unaccented  syl- 
lable is  called  an  Iambus.  Words  containing  two  syl- 
lables and  accented  on  the  second  syllable  are  iambus- 
es. 

One  accented  syllable  followed  by  one  unaccented 
is  called  a Trochee.  W ords  containing  two  syllables  and 
accented  on  the  first  syllable  are  trochees. 

One  accented  syllable  preceded  by  two  unaccent- 
ed is  called  an  Anapaest.  Words  containing  three 
syllables  and  accented  on  the  third  syllable  are  anapa- 
ests. 

One  accented  syllable  followed  by  two  unaccent- 
ed is  called  Dactyl.  Words  containing  three  syllables 
and  accented  on  the  first  syllable  are  dactyls. 

An  accented  syllable  with  one  unaccented  syl- 
lable on  each  side  of  it  is  called  an  Amphibrack. 
Words  containing  three  syllables  and  the  second  syl- 
lable accented  are  amphibrachs. 

The  Anapaest  belongs  to  the  same  kind  or  sys- 
tem of  verse  as  the  Iambus;  because  the  accented  syl- 
lable in  each  comes  last.  The  Dactyl  belongs  to  the 
same  kind  or  system  of  verse  as  the  Trochee;  be- 
cause the  accented  syllable  in  each  case  comes  first. 
Hence  anapaests  and  iambuses  may  be  mixed;  and  so 
are  dactyls  and  trochees.  But  we  seldom  see  a trochee 
introducted  into  an  iambic  line;  or  an  iambus  into  a 
trochaic. 

A verse  made  up  of  iambuses  is  called  Iambic 
Yerse. 
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A verse  made  up  of  trochees  is  called  Trochaic 
Verse. 

A verse  made  up  of  anapaests  is  called  Anapaes- 
tic Verse. 

A verse  made  up  of  dactyls  is  called  Dactylic 
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By  placing  iambic,  trochaic  spondaic,  anapestic, 
dactylic,  and  amphybrachic  before  these  measures  the 
names  of  the  different  kinds  of  verse  are  formed. 

By  much  the  most  usual  kind  of  verse  in  English 
is  Iambic  Verse. 

Iambic  Tetrameter  is  the  metre  of  most  of  Scott’s 
poems;  of  Coventry  Patmore’s  “Angel  in  the  House”; 
of  Gay’s  Fables,  and  many  other  poems  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Iambic  Pentameter  is  the  most  common  line  in 
English  verse.  There  are  probably  more  that  a thous- 
and iambic  pentameter  lines  for  one  that  there  exists 
of  any  other  kind.  Iambic  Pentameter  is  the  verse 
of  Chaucer,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton,  of  Dryden,  of 
Pope,  and  almost  all  our  greater  English  poets. 

Rhymed  lambic  Pentameter  is  called  Heroic 
Verse;  unrhymed,  it  is  called  Blank  Verse. 

Any  unrhymed  verse  may  be  called  blank — such 
as  the  verse  employed  by  Longfellow  in  his  “Hiawa- 
tha”— but  the  term  is  usually  restricted  to  the  un- 
rhymed pentameter.  Blank  verse  is  the  noblest  of  all 
verse.  It  seems  the  easiest  to  write;  but  it  is  the 
most  difficult.  It  is  the  verse  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  and  most  of  our  great  dramatists.  Longfel- 
low’s “Hiawatha”  is  written  in  unrhymed  trochaic 
tetrameter,  and  each  trochee  is  complete  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  poem.  It  is  the  only  long  poem  in 
the  language  that  is  written  in  unrhymed  trochees. 

Iambic  Trimeter  consists  of  three  iambuses. 
There  is  very  little  of  this  kind  of  verse  in  English. 

Iambic  Tetrameter  consists  of  four  iambuses. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  this  verse  in  English;  and 
most  of  it  is  by  Scott. 

Iambic  Tetrameter  with  Iambic  Trimeter  in  al- 
ternate lines — the  second  and  fourth  rhyming — is 
called  Ballad  Metre.  When  used,  as  it  often  is,  in 
hymns,  it  is  called  Service  Metre.  Common  Metre 
is  like  the  Ballad  Metre.  Short  Metre  differs  from 
common  metre  in  having  only  three  feet  in  the  first 
line.  Long  Metre  consists  of  four  iambic  pentameter 
verses  with  alternate  rhymes  or  rhyming  in  couplets. 

The  Iambic  Tetrameter  with  Iambic  Trimeter  in 
alternate  lines — the  second  and  fourth  rhyming  is 
the  metre  of  Macaulay’s  “Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  of 
Scott’s  “Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  and  many  other 
poems.  Scott  mixes  frequently,  but  at  quite  irregular  in- 
tervals, the  Iambic  Trimeter  with  Iambic  Tetrameter; 
and  this  he  calls  the  “light-horse  gallop  of  verse.” 

A spondee  consists  of  two  long  or  accented  syl- 
lables. It  is  a foot  not  employed  in  English;  but  it 
exists  in  the  two  words  amen  and  farewell.  The 


word  amen  is  mispronounced  by  some  persons  who 
wish  to  appear  very  exact  in  their  pronunciation. 
Both  syllables  should  be  accented,  and  not  the  last 
alone  as  is  frequently  heard. 

A verse  with  a syllable  over  and  above  the  number 
of  feet  of  which  it  consists  is  called  Hypermetrical.  A 
verse  with  a syllable  wanting  to  the  number  of  feet 
of  which  it  consists  is  said  to  be  defective. 

The  following  lines  by  Coleridge  give  both  exam- 
ples and  descriptions  of  the  most  important  metres. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Coleridge  uses  the  term  long 
for  accented;  and  short  for  unaccented  syllables: — 
Trochee  trips  from  long  to  short — 

Prom  long  to  long  in  solemn  sort. 

Slow  spondee  stalks  strong  foot,  yet  ill  able 
Ever  to  come  up  with  dactyl  trisyllable. 
Iambics  march  from  short  to  long; 

With  a leap  and  a bound  the  swift  anapaests 

[throng; 

One  syllable  long  with  one  short  at  each  side— 
Amphibrachys  hastes  with  a stately  stride. 

Rhyme. 

Rhyme  has  been  defined  by  Milton  as  the  “jing- 
ling sound  of  like  endings.”  It  may  also  be  defined 
as  a correspondence  in  sound  at  the  ends  of  the  lines 
in  poetry. 

No  rhyme  is  good  unless  it  satisfies  four  condi- 
tions. These  are: — 

1.  The  rhyming  syllable  must  be  accented.  Ring 
rhymes  with  sing;  but  not  with  thinking. 

2.  The  vowel  sound  must  be  the  same — to  the 
ear,  that  is;  though  not  necessarily  to  the  eye.  Lose 
and  close  are  not  good  rhymes. 

3.  The  final  consonant  must  be  the  same.  Mix 
and  tricks  are  good  rhymes;  because  x=ks. 

4.  The  preceding  consonant  must  be  different. 
Beat  and  feet;  jump  and  pump  are  good  rhymes. 

The  English  language  is  very  poor  in  rhymes, 
when  compared  with  Italian  or  German.  According- 
ly, half- rhymes  are  admissible,  and  are  frequently  em- 
ployed. The  following  are  examples:  sun,  gone; 

love,  move;  allow,  bestow;  ever,  river;  taste,  past, 
The  Stanzas. 

A stanza  is  a group  of  rhymed  lines. 

Two  rhymed  lines  are  called  a couplet;  and  this 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  shortest  kind  of  stanza. 
The  most  usual  couplet  in  English  consists  of  two 
rhymed  iambic  pentameter  lines.  This  is  called  the 
“heroic  couplet.” 

A stanza  of  three  rhymed  lines  is  called  a triplet. 
A very  good  example  is  to  be  found  in  Tennyson’s 
poem  of  “The  Two  Voices,”  which  consists  entirely 
of  triplets. 

A stanza  of  four  rhymed  lines — of  which  the  first 
(sometimes)  rhymes  with  the  third,  and  the  second 
(always)  with  the  fourth — is  called  a quatrain.  A 
quatrain  of  iambic  pentameters  is  called  Elegaic 
Verse.  The  best  known  example  is  Gray’s  “Elegy  in 
a Churchyard.”  A stanza  of  nine  lines  is  called  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  because  Edmund  Spenser  employed 
it  in  his  “Fairie  Queene.” 

The  Sonnet. 

A short  poem  of  fourteen  iambic  pentameter 
lines — with  the  rhymes  arranged  in  a peculiar  way — 
is  called  a sonnet.  This  is  a form  which  has  been  im- 
ported into  England  from  Italy,  where  it  was  cultiva- 
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ted  by  many  poets — the  greatest  among  them  being 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  both  of  them  poets  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  best  English  sonnet- writers  are 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 

The  sonnet  consists  of  two  parts — an  octave  (of 
eight  lines),  and  a sestette  (of  six).  The  rhymes  in 
the  octave  are  often  varied,  being  sometimes  abba, 
a c c a;  those  in  the  sestette  are  sometimes  a b c,  abc; 
or  a b ab  c c. 

The  following  is  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  on  “The 


Sonnet”: — 

f “Scorn  not  the  Sonnet;  critic,  you  have  frowned  a 

| Mindless  of  its  just  honours:  with  this  key  b 

| Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart;  the  melody  b 

sj  j Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound;  a 

g I A thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound;  a 

O I 

| With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile’s  grief;  c 

| The  sonnet  glittered  a gay  myrtle  leaf  c 

l Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned  a 

f His  visionary  brow;  a glow-worm  lamp  d 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  fairyland  e 

g j To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and  when  a damp  d 
* Pell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand  e 

33 

The  thing  became  a trumpet,  whence  he  blew  f 

Sonl-animating  strains— alas,  too  few!”  f 


Much  of  above  article  is  selected  from  Meikle- 
ohn’s  “English  Grammar.” 


HISTORY— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

The  following  interesting  stories  of  great  inven- 
tions are  taken  from  the  “Model  History”  by  Taylor. 
They  may  be  used  for  reproduction  stories  in  the 
language  or  grammar  class. 

The  Cotton  Gin  and  Eli  Whitney. 

The  Cotton  Gin  was  the  name  of  a very  import- 
ant machine  invented  at  this  time — 1792.  The  South- 
ern States  were  well  suited  by  nature  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton;  but  the  labor  of  separating  the  seed 
from  the  fiber —called  ginning  it — was  so  great  that  a 
man  would  not  gin  more  than  a pound  a day.  A 
machine  was  greatly  needed.  So  much  was  cotton- 
raising hindered,  that  after  the  Revolution  “eight  bags 
of  cotton-wool”  shipped  to  England  were  seized  at 
the  custom-house  at  Liverpool  as  being  dishonestly 
entered  “ cotton  not  being  a production  of  the  United 
Staten .”  Finally,  a young  man  from  Massachusetts, 
named  Eli  Whitney,  who  had  just  graduated  at  Yale 
College, went  South  to  teach  school.  He  lived  in  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Greene,  widow  of  the  revolutionary  gen- 
eral, Hathaniel  Greene;  and  during  his  moments  of  leis- 
ure he  had  made  many  ingenious  toys  for  her  children. 

One  day  she  had  a company  of  planters  at  her 
house,  and,  in  their  presence,  she  asked  Whitney  to 
try  his  skill  in  making  a machine  for  ginning  cotton. 
He  secretly  undertook  the  task.  But  he  could  buy 
neither  tools  nor  materials  in  that  region,  and  had  to 
make  the  former  before  proceeding.  He  also  spent 
weeks  in  making  iron  wire. 

After  much  difficulty  the  rude  machine  was  com- 


pleted, and  Mrs.  Greene  invited  the  leading  planters 
to  examine  it.  They  were  delighted  to  find  that  with 
Whitney’s  invention  one  man  could  gin  as  much  cot- 
ton as  five  hundred  men  without  it.  The  news  flew 
rapidly,  and  multitudes  clamored  for  a sight  of  the 
wonderful  machine.  One  night  the  shop  was  broken 
open  and  the  prize  was  carried  off. 

Before  Whitney  could  complete  his  model  and 
get  his  patent,  many  machines  were  set  to  work  in 
the  South,  and  it  was  a long  time  before  he  could  get 
any  compension  for  his  labor.  The  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton immediately  assumed  great  importance,  and 
through  the  invention  of  the  gin  the  production  in- 
creased from  five  thousand  to  five  millions  of  bales 
yearly,  being  seven- eighths  in  value  of  all  the  cotton 
produced  on  the  globe.  It  is  a very  moderate  esti- 
mate to  say  that  this  machine  was  worth  to  the  South- 
ern States  a thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Steamboat  and  Robert  Fulton. 

The  first  steamboat  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
those  used  at  the  present  day  was  built  at  Hew  York 
by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807.  He  provided  his  rude 
boat  with  machinery,  mostly  of  his  own  invention. 
When  it  was  being  built  it  was  called  “Fulton’s 
Folly,”  and  every  one  laughed  at  the  idea.  Many 
persons  gravely  declared  that,  even  if  successful, 
steamboats  would  destroy  the  business  of  sloops, 
coaches,  and  stages;  and  that  they  would  make  the 
water  in  the  rivers  so  muddy  that  all  the  fishes  would 
die.  Fulton  bitterly  wrote  in  his  diary  that  during 
the  construction  of  his  boat  no  one  had  ever  made  to 
him  a single  encouraging  remark  about  it. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  boat  left  the 
pier,  which  was  crowded  with  people.  It  moved  a 
short  distance  and  stopped.  Hisses  and  sneers  came 
from  the  crowd.  Fulton  went  below,  re-adjusted  the 
machinery,  and  again  the  vessel  moved  onward.  Be- 
fore it  had  gone  a quarter  of  a mile  doubters  were 
convinced,  and  shouts  of  applause  arose.  The  boat 
was  named  Clermont.  It  made  the  trip  from  Hew 
York  to  Albany,  against  wind  and  current,  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Showers  of  sparks  flew 
from  the  smoke  stack;  the  noise  of  the  paddles  was 
great;  and  when  it  passed  other  vessels  in  the  night 
their  crews  sometimes  hid  themselves  below  deck,  and 
turned  pale  in  fear  of  the  monster!  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  steam-navigation  in  our  country  and  the 
world. 

Electric  Telegraph  and  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  three  men — an  English- 
man, a German,  and  an  American — began  to  invent  a 
system  of  telegraphing  by  electricity.  Ho  one  of 
them  knew  about  the  labors  of  the  others.  The  En- 
glishman was  William  Wheatstone.  He  completed 
his  invention  and  put  it  in  operation  in  1837.  His 
method  is  still  in  use  in  England.  The  German  was 
Professor  A.  C.  Steinheil.  His  method  was  much 
superior  to  Wheatstone’s.  The  American  was  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  of  Massachusetts.  With  remarkable 
generosity  Steinheil  admitted  the  superiority  of 
Morse’s  method,  but  Wheatstone  never  did. 

The  story  of  Morse’s  invention,  which  is  now 
used  nearly  exclusively  over  the  world,  is  as  follows: 

In  1832,  Morse,  who  had  visited  Europe  to  study 
and  practice  painting,  took  passage  on  a French  ship 
for  America.  One  day,  at  the  dinner- table,  the  conver- 
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sation  turned  upon  the  recent  discoveries  in  electro- 
magnetism. During  the  talk  Morse  remarked:  “If  the 
presence  of  the  electricity  can  be  made  visible  in  any 
part  of  a circuit,  I see  no  reason  why  intelligence  may 
not  be  transmitted  instantaneously  by  it.”  This  one 
idea  took  complete  possession  of  his  mind.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage  in  inventing  his  instru- 
ments and  planning  the  details  of  his  invention. 

His  labors  began  at  once.  But  he  worked  with 
small  means  and  with  but  little  encouragement.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  his  instruments  were  completed. 
He  put  half  a mile  of  wire  in  coils  aroimd  his  room, 
and  sent  through  it  a message  which  was  correctly  re- 
corded at  the  other  end.  Next  year  he  asked  Con- 
gress to  aid  him  in  the  construction  of  an  experiment- 
al line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  a distance  of 
forty  miles.  But  Congress  would  not  listen  to  him. 
He  went  to  Europe,  and  was  no  better  appreciated. 
Returning  home,  he  labored  on,  encouraged  by  the 
good  wishes  of  his  friends,  but  unaided  by  the  poli- 
ticians at  Washington.  A bill  in  his  behalf  was 
brought  before  Congress,  but  it  was  sarcastically 
amended  so  as  to  include  a line  to  the  moon,  and  to 
provide  pay  for  experiments  in  witchcraft  and  mes- 
merism. Session  after  session  he  renewed  his  appli- 
cation for  national  aid,  but  he  met  only  rebuff  and 
defeat. 

But  success  came  at  last.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
session  of  1843,  there  was  still  no  prospect  of  aid. 
Morse  left  the  chamber  in  deep  disappointment  at 
eleven  o’clock  at  night;  but  next  morning  at  the 
break-fast  table  he  was  startled  by  the  announcement 
that  ten  minutes  before  adjournment,  Congress  had 
voted  him  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  set  up  his  pro- 
posed line.  His  long  struggle  was  over.  The  line 
was  constructed  the  following  year,  and  was  complete- 
ly successful. 

The  first  message  sent  was  the  words,  “ What 
God  hath  wrought  /’’  suggested  to  Morse  by  his  young 
friend,  Miss  Annie  Ellsworth,  who  had  brought  him 
the  tidings  of  his  success.  The  first  news  sent  was  a 
notice  to  Silas  Wright,  in  Washington,  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  office  of  Vice- President,  by  the  Democrat- 
ic convention  in  Baltimore,  and  his  reply  declining  the 
honor.  On  the  same  day  the  news  of  the  nomination 
of  James  K.  Polk,  as  a candidate  for  President,  was 
sent  to  Washington.  These  dispatches  were  published 
next  morning  in  the  papers,  but  were  not  believed, 
the  people  preferring  to  wait  for  more  reliable  news. 
In  commemoration  of  this  great  advance  in  useful  in- 
vention a popular  poet  wrote: 

“What  more,  presumptuous  mortals,  will  you  dare? 

See  Franklin  seize  the  Clouds,  their  bolts  to  bury. 

The  Sun  assigns  his  pencil  to  Daguerre; 

And.Morse,  the  Lightning  makes  his  secretary!” 

The  honors  of  the  invention  are  shared  by  sever- 
al men.  Wheatstone  put  the  first  line  in  operation; 
but  his  invention  was  not  so  early  as  that  of  Morse, 
and  he  borrowed  most  of  his  ideas  from  a young  Eng- 
lishman named  William  F.  Cooke.  Morse  was  great- 
ly aided  by  the  investigations  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry, 
and  the  inventive  genius  of  Alfred  Vail,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  value  of  the  invention  was  immediately  ac- 
knowledge throughout  the  world.  Seventeen  years 
before,  the  British  government,  when  asked  to  aid  the 


early  experimenters,  replied:11  Telegraphs  are  of  no 
use  in  times  of  peace,  and  during  war  the  semaphore 
answers  all  required  purposes.”  But  now  telegraphic 
lines  were  rapidly  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 
In  1874  there  were  in  America  250,000  miles  of  wire, 
and  in  foreign  countries  600,000.  The  total  telegraph- 
ic receipts  throughout  the  world  are  about  $40,000,000 
per  annum,  and  the  total  number  of  messages  about 
seventy-five  millions.  Morse’s  apparatus  is  used  near- 
ly exclusively  in  America,  and  sixty  per  cent  of  all 
the  offices  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

NUMBERS— SECOND  YEAR. 


The  following  suggestive  problems  are  taken 
from  “The  Natural.  Method  of  Number  Teaching” 
by  Triplett; 

1.  A man  had  a drove  of  20  sheep;  he  sold  4 of 
them.  How  many  had  he  left? 

2.  I had  20  cents,  and  spent  some  money  for 
paper;  then  I had  16  cents  left.  How  much  did  I 
spend  for  paper? 

3.  A grocer  had  20  chickens;  he  sold  some  and 
had  12  chickens  left.  How  many  did  he  sell? 

4.  Clarence  gathered  20  pecks  of  walnuts;  he 
sold  5 pecks,  sent  1 bushel  to  his  cousin,  and  exchanged 
1 bushel  for  a bushel  of  chestnuts.  How  many  pecks 
had  he  left? 

5.  A boy  gathered  20  quarts  of  chestnuts;  he  put 
them  into  boxes  that  each  held  1 gallon.  How  many 
boxes  did  he  use? 

6.  A toy-maker  made  5 toy  wagons,  How  many 
wheels  did  he  put  on  them  all? 

7.  A house  has  20  window  panes  in  all  its  win- 
dows; there  are  4 panes  in  each  window.  How 
many  windows  in  the  house? 

8.  A boy  had  20  marbles;  he  gave  8 to  his  brother 
and  traded  the  remainder  for  apples,  giving  3 marbles 
for  each  apple.  How  many  apples  did  he  receive? 

9.  How  many  paws  have  5 kittens? 

10.  Fred  bought  20  oranges;  he  gave  5 to  his 
mother;  he  and  his  sister  ate  3 oranges  each  day 
until  all  were  gone.  How  many  days  did  they  last 
them? 


DAILY  MARKING  OF  PUPILS. 

The  daily  marking  of  pupils  should  be  abandoned 
in  all  public  schools.  It  not  only  limits  the  freedom 
and  power  of  a teacher,  but  it  dissipates  his  energy, 
and  wastes  precious  time.  No  teacher  can  give  his 
whole  strength  to  instruction  and  drill  and  at  the  same 
time  estimate  and  record  the  value  of  the  pupil’s  work. 
The  two  things  are  incompatable.  The  more  atten- 
tion that  is  given  to  marking,  the  less  will  be  given  to 
teaching.  We  have  never  seen  a “marking  teacher” 
give  a skillful  lesson  in  any  grade  of  school.  In  a few 
exceptional  cases  we  have  seen  a vigorous  test  exer- 
cise attended  with  marking  with  little  apparent  loss 
of  power,  but  there  are  very  few  teachers  capable  of 
such  double  work,  even  in  a test  exercise.  The  mark- 
ing of  pupils  as  they  recite  kills  true  teaching,  especial- 
ly in  large  classes. — Dr.  E.  E.  White. 


The  connection  between  clear  thinking  and  accur- 
ate observation  is  very  close. — Rinehart. 
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GEOGRAPHY— FIFTH  YEAR. 


The  work  of  the  month  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study  is  a review  of  South  America  and  Europe. 
The  following  questions  are  selected  from  Giffin’s 
“Suggestive  Questions  in  Geography:” 

South  America. 

1.  What  continent  South  of  North  America? 

2.  What  natural  division  is  it?  Why? 

3.  Which  has  the  greatest  number  of  countries, 
North  America  or  South  America. 

4.  What  mountain  system  of  North  America  ex- 
tends through  South  America? 

5.  By  what  name  are  these  mountains  known  in 
South  America? 

6.  Which  are  higher,  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the 
Andes? 

7.  Are  there  any  long  rivers  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America?  Why? 

8.  Name  ten  things  in  which  North  America  and 
South  America  are  nearly  alike. 

9.  Name  ten  things  in  which  North  America  and 
South  America  differ. 

10.  Name  the  river  systems  of  South  America. 

11.  With  what  system  of  North  America  does  each 
compare? 

12.  Give  the  most  northern  capes  of  each  of  these 
two  continents:  North  America  and  South  America. 
Eastern.  Southern.  Western. 

13.  Name  the  largest  city  of  each  continent. 
River.  Lake. 

14.  Through  what  countries  does  the  Equator  pass? 

15.  What  is  the  climate  of  the  northern  part  of 
South  America?  the  southern? 

16.  Name  three  contrasts  of  these  two  continents. 
(The  northern  part  of  one  is  cold,  the  southern  part  of 
one  is  cold,  etc.) 

17.  How  many  countries  has  South  America? 
Which  is  the  smallest?  Which  has  no  sea-coast? 

18.  Which  country  is  the  longest  from  north  to 
south?  from  east  to  west? 

19.  Which  is  the  narrowest  from  east  to  west? 

20.  Tell  the  countries  of  which  the  following  cities 
are  capitals : Bogota,  Lima,  Quito,  Buenos  Ayres,  San- 
tiago, Montevideo,  Asuncion,  Rio  Janeiro,  Caracas, 
Cayenne,  Paramaribo,  Georgetown. 

21.  Name  three  exports  of  Brazil. 

22.  What  joins  North  America  with  South  Amer- 
ica? What  is  an  isthmus? 

23.  What  and  where  is  the  most  southern  land  of 
South  America?  What  is  a cape? 

24.  Where  are  the  forests  of  Argentine  Republic 
and  Venezuela? 

25.  What  is  the  principal  business  of  the  people  of 
these  twTo  countries? 

26.  Where  are  the  table  lands  of  Brazil? 

27.  What  precious  minerals  are  found  in  this 
country? 

28.  What  can  you  say  of  the  soil  of  this  country? 
Of  the  forests? 

29.  In  what  branches  of  business  are  the  people  of 
this  country  engaged? 

30.  What  choice  fruit  is  raised  here? 

31.  What  kind  of  people  inhabit  the  forests?  the 
coasts? 

32.  Name  three  products  of  the  forests. 


33.  What  and  where  is  Cotopaxi? 

34.  Where  are  the  highest  mountains? 

35.  Which  country  is  the  most  thinly  peopled? 
Why? 

Europe. 

1.  In  what  hemisphere  is  Europe?  In  what  world? 

2.  In  which  latitude,  north  or  south? 

3.  How  many  inches  wide  is  your  map  of  Europe 
(east  and  west)?  North  and  south?  How  many  miles 
does  an  inch  represent  on  your  map?  Then  how  many 
miles  wide  is  Europe  from  east  to  west?  Erom  north 
to  south? 

4.  Into  what  two  natural  divisions  is  Europe 
divided? 

5.  Compare  High  Europe  with  Low  Europe  in 
reference  to  its  surface,  productions,  climate. 

6.  Which  part  of  Europe  resembles  the  United 
States  as  to  vegetation?  Why  is  this? 

7.  Which  is  the  greatest  commercial  country  of 
Europe? 

8.  Name  the  longest  mountain  range. 

9.  Why  are  the  southern  peninsulas  of  High  Eu- 
rope so  warm. 

10.  Name  the  country  that  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  arms  projecting  into  the  sea.  What  and  where 
is  the  capital  of  this  country? 

11.  Which  coast  of  Europe  is  the  most  irregular? 

12.  Which  resembles  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  the  most? 

13.  From  what  two  points  can  a line  be  drawn  to 
separate  Low  Europe  from  High  Europe? 

14.  Compare  Europe  with  the  U.  S.  in  regard  to 
vegetation. 

15.  Name  the  two  outlets  for  commerce  in  Russia. 

16.  Why  is  Low  Europe  colder  than  High  Europe? 

17.  Why  is  Europe  more  suited  for  commerce  than 
Mexico? 

18.  Name  two  commercial  ports  of  each  country. 

19.  What  limited  monarchies  produce  the  most  silk? 

20.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Great  Britain? 

21.  Name  and  locate  the  two  great  commercial 
centres  of  Great  Britain. 

22.  Compare  the  largest  city  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  largest  city  of  the  United  States. 

23.  What  and  where  is  the  key  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean? Who  possesses  it? 

24.  What  part  of  Europe  is  the  most  populous? 
Why? 

25.  Name  three  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Black  Sea. 

26.  Why  is  London  larger  than  any  other  city  in 
the  mainland  of  Europe?  (Fine  harbors,  etc.) 

27.  Which  carries  on  the  most  commerce,  Europe 
or  the  United  Kingdom? 

28.  Name  the  countries  included  in  the  British 
Isles. 

29.  Of  which  is  London  the  capital?  Edinburgh? 
Dublin? 

30.  Name  two  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe  and 
locate  their  capitals. 

31.  For  what  kind  of  commerce  is  Moscow  noted? 
Why? 

32.  Describe  the  surface  of  Italy.  Productions. 
Exports. 

33.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  exports  of 
the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States? 

34.  Why  are  the  rivers  of  England  of  minor  im- 
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portance? 

35.  Name  two  natural  divisions  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  two  political  divisions.  (Spanish  penin- 
sula.) 

36.  Is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe  natural  or 
artificial? 

37.  In  what  country  is  the  Rhine  River?  What  is 
the  capital  of  this  country?  What  water  north  of  it? 

38.  Of  what  is  Madrid  the  capital?  Vienna?  Lis- 
bon? St.  Petersburg?  Berlin?  Brussels?  Rome? 
Athens?  Stockholm? 

39.  Name  two  rivers  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea? 

40.  Which  is  the  largest  country  of  Europe?  Lo- 
cate the  mountainous  parts  of  this  country? 

41.  What  waters  surround  Italy?  In  what  direc- 
tion does  Italy  extend? 

42.  What  forms  the  boundary  line  between  France 
and  Spain?  Between  Italy  and  Switzerland? 

43.  How  do  the  rivers  of  Europe  compare  with  those 
of  North  America  with  reference  to  length,  depth,  and 
size? 

44.  Name  two  volcanoes  of  Europe. 

45.  Are  the  rivers  of  Europe  slow  or  rapid?  Why 
do  you  think  so?  (Slow,  land  is  so  level.) 

46.  At  what  point  does  the  Black  Sea  escape  to 
the  Mediterranean? 

47.  Write  in  a column  the  cities  you  consider  im- 
portant. 

48.  What  is  the  northern  part  of  the  German  Em- 
pire called? 

49.  What  beautiful  river  in  Germany?  In  what 
part  is  it  located? 


50.  Name  the  most  western  point  of  Europe.  Most 
northern. 

51.  What  body  of  land  north-west  of  Europe? 
What  natural  division  is  it?  Why? 

52.  ILow  does  Russia  compare  in  size  with  the 
United  States? 

53.  Compare  the  southern  part  of  Europe  with  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  climate  and  productions. 

54.  What  production  of  Russia  is  found  in  Maine? 

55.  What  part  of  Russia  produces  the  same  grains 
as  the  United  States? 

56.  In  what  business  are  the  people  of  Northern 
Germany  engaged?  . 

57.  To  what  group  of  States  of  our  country  may 
Prussia  be  likened  to,  productions? 

58.  Compare  Ireland  with  England  and  Scotland 
with  reference  to  climate. 

59.  Which  is  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Scotland? 
Which  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  city? 

60.  Name  five  large  manufacturing  cities  of  Eng- 
land. 

61.  What  mines  are  found  in  England? 

62.  For  what  is  Belfast  noted? 

63.  What  part  of  England  is  the  narrowest?  Wi- 
dest? Is  it  longer  from  north  to  south  or  east  to 
west?  Which  part  is  mountainous? 

64.  What  forms  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland? 

65.  Compare  England  with  Scotland  in  reference  to 
surface. 

66.  Name  three  political  divisions  of  the  British 
Isles  that  form  one  natural  division. 


To  learn  Shorthand  at  the  Eclectic  Shorthand 
College,  the  finest  and  beet  in  theU.  S.  1314-1318 
Venetian  bldg,  34  Washington  St., Chicago,  111 
Expert  teachers.  Positions  obtained  for  pupils. 
Lessons  by  mail  a specialty.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue  and  free  trial  lesson.  Begin  at  once 
and  be  ready  for  a position  during  the  World's 
Fair.  Leading  systems  taught.  D.F.  HAYMES, 
President. 


GRAHAM’S 

SELF-AVERAGING 

CLASS- RECORD. 

IS  a great  help  to  the  Teacher  who  is  over- 
worked with  “averaging.”  It  is  fun  to  use 
our  record.  Recording  is  very  simple.  A dot 
means  100  per  cent.  You  can  average  the 
work  of  50  pupils  in  five  minutes.  It  is  a sim- 
ple record.  It  is  worth  the  price  as  a 

Mathematical  Curiosity. 

Just  the  thing  for  a live  Agent.  Why  toil 
away  when  such  a help  is  available?  Sendfor 
one.  You  will  be  pleased.  Only  25  cents  each 
by  mail,  prepaid.  No  free  samples.  Circu- 
'lars  free. 

THE  GRAHAM 

Actual  Business  System 

Makes  the  study  of  Book-Keeping  a pleasure. 
Would  you  know  more  about  it?  Then  send 
for  a free  book  explaining  the  whole  system 
and  giving  the  opinions  of  actual  users. 
Address 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  PUB.  CO., 
York,  Nebr. 


The  Teachers'  Exchange. 


AN  AGENCY  FOR 
TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS, 
and 

COLLEGES. 


C.  W.  BARDEEiy, 

Editor  School  Bulletin, 

Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 


HEYRY  SABIV, 

Editor  School  Journal, 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


The  Exchange  needs  the  names  of  good  teachers  to  fill  the  best 
positions  in  Iowa  and  adjoining  states.  Send  stamps  for  application 
blanks  and  circulars.  Address  HENRY  SABIN,  Manager, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


. Filled  with  bright,  nrar.l 

tical,  USABLE  material.  ™ me™,  -a,  , . - . m 

we  anna  rouwuijik.  ,l  teachers  world. 


FREE  SAMPLE  COPY. 

hJdrsssBEMIS  PUB.  CO.,  13  Astir  Plan,  fl.Y. 

nhtn  /oil  arritg.  j" 


A JOURNAL  OF  METHODS.  AIDS  AND  DEVICES. 


THE  BEST  AliD  CHEAPEST  WAY 

To  See  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 

IS  secured  by  joining  the  Chicago  Entertainment  Bureau,  which  is  an  association 
of  Coil-go  Alumni  formed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  cheap  and  satisfactory  accommo- 
dations to  College  Men,  Students,  Teachers,  and  others.  Board  and  Rooms  in  private  houses 
and  hotels  furnished  at  low  rates  if  engaged  before  the  Exposition  opens.  Also  a limited 
number  of  choice  furnished  flats  and  houses  for  rent  on  reasonable  terms  for  any  part  of  the 
Exposition  Season.  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents.  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  to 

CHICAGO  ENTERTAINMENT  BUREAU, 

(Mention  School  News.)  910  THE  MONADNOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


and  Commercial  Institute, 
Danville,  Ini). 


See  Commercial  Course.  Cheapest  of  all  other  schools.  See  Course  of  Pedagogy. 

The  banner  school  for  English  Grammar.  The  Common  Branches  well  taught. 

Other  Courses. — Art,  Elocution,  Classic,  Common  School,  Law,  Music,  Preparatory, 
Scientific,  Surveying,  Teachers’,  etc.  Near  100  different  classes  per  day. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  $1.50  per  week.  Room  50  cents  per  week. 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  6,  1892.  2d  Term  opens  Nov.  15,  ’92.  3d  Term  opens  Jan.  24,  ’93. 
Spring  Term  opens  Apr.  4,  93. 

School  all  year  except  August.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address,  J.  A.  JOSEPH,  Pres't. 
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GEOGRAPH Y—INTE R HE DIATE  DIVISION. 


Use  pictures  to  illustrate  occupations  and  pro- 
ductions of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Have  maps  drawn, 
with  all  natural  and  artificial  objects  of  interest  locat- 
ed. Indulge  the  pupils  in  the  construction  of  pictures 
and  illustrations  of  all  kinds.  A picture,  though  it 
but  roughly  represent  the  habits  and  occupations  of  a 
people,  or  the  products  of  a locality,  is  worth  far  more 
than  memory  work  concerning  the  same.  Much  of 
the  geography  work  must  be  memory  work,  however; 
hence,  teach  pupils  to  tabulate  the  lesson  in  studying 
it,  and  have  topical  recitation.  Associate  some  im- 
portant historical  or  industrial  facts  with  every  place 
and  locality,  and  when  not  too  remote,  give  the  natur- 
al cause  for  the  present  condition  of  its  people.  In 
other  words,  show  what  progress  is  and  what  its  caus- 
es are.  To  succeed  in  this,  the  teacher  and  pupils 
must  read  books  of  travel.  If  pupils  have  access 


to  cyclopedia  or  other  references  treating  of  such 
topics,  frequently  lay  the  text  aside  and  have  lessons 
in  occupations,  connecting  as  closely  as  possible  the 
physical  and  climatic  conditions  of  a country  or  local- 
ity with  the  mode  of  life  and  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  following  outline  is  merely  suggestive: 

f 1.  Commerce. 

f 1.  Of  people  living  on  the  sea-coast  -j 
1 ( 4.  Manufacturing. 

[ 1.  Mining. 

2.  Of  people  living  in  mountain-  j 2.  Dairying, 

regions  | 3.  Grazing. 

f 4.  Manufacturing, 
f 1.  Agriculture. 

3.  Of  people  living  on  the  prairies  -f  2 Stock-raising. 

L 3.  Commerce, 
f 1.  Lumbering. 

4.  Of  people  living  in  the  forest-  | „ „ ,. 

regions  \ 2.  Hunting. 

[ 3.  Trapping. 

From  Mo.  Course  of  Study  for  District  Schools. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 

Oldest  college  in  the  state.  Full  college 
courses,  modern  methods,  high  grade.  Whip- 
ple Academy,  a well  endowed  preparatory  de- 
partment, fits  for  college  or  for  business  life. 
Prof.  Joseph  R.  Harker,  Principal.  New  class- 
es organized  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
Provisions  made  for  instruction  in  English  and 
the  Sciences.with  Laboratory  practice  under 
the  regular  college  professors.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. John  E.  Bradley,  President. 


DP'U’IAI  TO  TEACHERS! 

I J— < 1 I \ 1_  The  World's  Fair  Pub- 

lic Comfort  Directory,  Chicago,  will  pro- 
vide accommodations  at  first-class  Hotels 
and  Apartment  Houses  in  the  best  locations  in 
the  city  at  $1,  $1.50,  or  more  per  day. 

Agents  'Wanted— in  every  county  and  town 
in  the  United  States;  special  inducements  to 
teachers.  Address  “The  World's  Fair  Pub- 
lic Comport  Directory,  1526  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, Chicago,  111.  W.  H.  CARTER,  Manager. 


EXAMINATION  NOTICE! 

Regular  Examinations  for  Teach- 
ers’ Certificates  will  be  held  in  Tay- 
lorville  on  the  1st  Saturday  in  each 
of  the  following  months:  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  August, 
and  September. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 


DO  YOU  SING? 


I F SO,  you  know  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  accomplishment.  If  you  do  not,  is  it 
1 not  a fact  that  your  teacher  was  or  is  the  cause  of  this  neglect?  Perhaps  she  had  no 
suitable -books.  If  she  had  lived  at  the  present  time,  no  such  complaint  could  have  been 
made.  Notice  the  following: 

Fountain  Song  Books,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  each  80  pages  of  excellent  music  for 
grammar  and  country  schools.  Price,  15  cents;  $1.44  per  dozen.  No.  3 is  Pat- 
riotic. 


Merry  Songs,  by  Hanson.  Contains  18  pages  of  instruction  and  100  pages  of  excel- 
lent music  for  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  and  country  schools.  25,000 
copies  sold.  Price,  30  cents;  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Merry  Melodies,  by  Hanson.  75,000  copies  sold.  One  of  the  most  popular  low- 
priced  books  published.  Price,  15  cents:  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Silvery  Xotes,  by  Hanson.  After  the  style  of  Merry  Melodies.  48  pages.  Price, 
15  cents;  $1  50  per  dozen. 


Primary  and  Calisthenic  Songs.  An  excellent  primary  song  book.  Should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  Price,  60  cents:  to  teachers,  50  cents. 

The  School-House  Flag-.  A National  Patriotic  Exercise  for  Flag-Raising,  Festi- 
vals, and  all  patriotic  entertainments.  Contains  32  pages  of  Songs,  Recitations, 
and  Exercises.  Price,  15  cents. 

Columbia,  or  America’s  Cantata,  A Historical  Musical  Entertainment  for 
School.  Dialogues,  Songs,  and  Acting.  For  advanced  pupils  or  young  folks. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Bear  Land  so  Fair.  A new,  beautiful  Patriotic  Song  and  Chorus.  Should  be 
sung  in  every  school  in  the  United  States.  With  it  are  several  other  patriotic 
songs.  Price,  only  12  cents. 

j3§s_,Catalogue  of  above  and  hundreds  of  other  excellent  helps  for  teachers  free. 


A.  FLANAGAN, 
Chicago. 


EVERYTHING  % 
^ FOR  THE 

^ SCHOOLROOM 

UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO 
74  Fifth  Ave.  307-309  Wabash  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


FLORAL  GUIDE 

For  1893, just  issued,  contains 
Colored  Plates  0/  A Ipine  As- 
ter, Begonia,  Jiahtias,  Can- 
nas,  Clematis,  j utchman's 
Pipe,  Pansies, ' Corn  and  Po- 
tatoes. Descriptions  and  pri- 
ces of  the  very  best  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  and  many" 
Novelties.  Try  Charmer  Pea 
and  Golden  Nugget  Corq, 
they  pleased  everybody  last 
year.  Hundreds  of  beautiful  ( , , 
and  appropriate  quotations  Cf 
from  the  best  authors  makes 
it  The  Pueij’  Number.  Ev-1 
ery  lover  of  a good  garden 
should  send  10  cts.  for  Guide, 
which  can  be  deducted  from 
first  order, — costs  nothing. 

.James  Vick’s  Sons, 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  worst  conceivable  teacher,  from  an  intellect- 
ual point  of  view,  is  the  one  who  does  all  the  reciting, 
or  a great  part  of  it. — Hill's  Elements  of  Psychology. 

One  never  works  at  his  best  until  he  works  with 
full  intelligence  as  to  the  reasons  for  his  methods,  and 
with  comprehensive  views  as  to  the  ends  to  be  reached. 
— DeGarmo. 

Without  the  spirit  of  work,  without  the  willing- 
ness to  labor,  no  true  growth  can  be  attained,  either 
intellectual  or  moral  perseverance,  self-control,  labor, 
have  a moral  influence.  Where  there  is  no  concentra- 
tion of  energy  there  is  no  decision  of  character. — 
Rinehart. 


A CHARMING  SOUVENIR. 

We  have  received  recently  a little  Souvenir  Book, 


illustrated  in  colors  and  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  business  of  The  Youth's  Companion , and  especially 
illustrating  the  new  Building,  which  is  just  completed 
and  occupied.  Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  paper, 
and  we  know  that  the  number  of  families  in  our 
vicinity  who  takes  it  increases  year  by  year,  will  desire 
to  see  and  read  this  bit  of  history  concerning  a 
favorite  paper. 

While  The  Companion  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers 
in  the  country,  having  been  started  in  1827,  it  is  one 
of  the  freshest  and  most  vigorous  of  all  our  publi- 
cations and  has  attained  the  unequalled  circulation  of 
six  hundred  thousand  copies  weekly.  Its  prospectus, 
containing  the  announcements  of  authors  and  articles 
for  the  year  1893,  shows  that  the  coming  volume  will 
be,  if  possible,  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Any  new  subscriber  may  obtain  the  Souvenir 
book  free  by  asking  for  it  at  the  time  the  subscription 
is  sent.  Price  $1.75  a year.  Boston,  Mass. 


$100  Reward  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  dis- 
ease that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to  the 
medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a constitu- 
tional disease,  requires  a constitutional  treat- 
ment. Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internal- 
ly, acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the 
foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the  pa- 
tient strength  by  building  up  the  constitution 
and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  oiler  One  Hundred  Dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials.  Address, 

P.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
11®“  Sold  by  Druggists,  75  cents. 


CLOTH  SURFACE 

MACKIN- 
TOSHES 

for  ladies, 
from  $4.50  to$60 
Latest  styles. 
Just  the  thing 
for  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 
Write  for  sam- 
ples of  cloth; 
state  price  of 
garment  wanted 
also  illustrated 
catalogue  25dif 
ferent  articles 
for  ladies  'only; 
send  postage  (1 
stamp  for  each) 
Agents  wanted. 
Liberal  commis- 
sion. The  Daisy 
Hose  Supporter 
Co.,  415  and  17 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Taylorville 
as  follows:  going  east. 


No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  daily  10:00am 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a m 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom  , ex.  Sunday,  7 :55  p m 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.,  daily 9:27  p m 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11 :47  p m 

No. 70, Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3:00pm 

GOING  WEST 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:36  am 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  am 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday.  7:24am 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00  pm 

No.  5,  St.  Louis  Express,  daily 3:41pm 

No.  71,  Freight,  except  Sunday 8 :25  a m 


Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection 
made  to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  SKELTON, 


Ticket  and  Freight  Ag’t,  Taylorville,  111. 


Special  to  Teachers. 


THE  MARION  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

WILL  open  its  Spring  Term,  or  18th  Session,  March  28th  ; Summer  Term,  June  5th.  The  high  grade  work  done 
in  this  institution  is  being  duly  appreciated  by  teachers  and  those  preparing  for  the  work,  by  those  who  are 
seeking  a first-class  business  education,  and  by  the  general  student  who  is  laying  a good  foundation  for  life- 
work.  Excellent  opportunities  for  review  work. 

Tuition,  Board,  and  Room-rent  as  cheap  as  at  any  other  institution  in  the  country. 

Natural  Gas,  for  Fuel  and  Eights,  Free. 

Special  Inducement 

Do  you  want  to  make  a safe  investment  in  one  of  the  best  business  cities  in  Indiana?  We  now  have  a 
large  and  convenient  College  Building.  In  a year  we  will  need  another.  We  are  going  to  build  it.  We  have 
just  secured  a beautiful  tract  of  land  near  the  present  campus.  It  has  been  made  into  500  Lots,  40  x 132  feet. 
In  the  center  of  this  tract,  known  as  College  Addition,  will  be  erected  a beautiful  College  Building.  In  it  will 
be  placed  $5,000  additional  library,  free  to  the  citizens  of  South  Marion,  and  in  the  Science  rooms,  $3,000  worth 
of  the  best  improved  scientific  apparatus. 

South  Marion  is  one  mile  from  the  National  Soldiers’  Home.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  city. 
The  electric  street  railway,  electric  light,  and  water  service  all  come  to  the  present  campus. 

jg^Lots  $100.00  each,  in  four  equal  payments  of  $25  each,  at  intervals  of  three  months.  Location  of  lots 
decided  by  lot.  350  were  sold  within  thirty  days ; only  150  more  to  be  sold.  Positively  the  best  bargain  offered 
in  the  great  Gas  Belt.  Circular  with  cut  of  new  building  sent  on  application.  Full  information  concerning 
lots  or  school  free. 

Address  A.  JONES,  Marion,  Iud. 


READING  NOTICES. 
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* READING  NOTICES.  * 


literary  Note  from  the  Century 
Company. 

The  January  Century  has  been  out  of  print  for 
some  time, and  of  the  February  number  the  pub- 
lishers now  have  unfilled  orders  for  more  than 
5,000  copies  awaiting  a new  edition,  A large 
first  edition  of  the  March  Century,  containing 
the  Reminiscences  of  Napoleon  at  Elba,  will 
be  ready  on  the  first  day  of  March. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  for  February  ap- 
peals wicth  uncommon  force  to  men  of  action 
and  men  of  affairs  in  the  large  and  small  cities 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  full  of  timely  dis- 
cussion upon  such  questions  as  the  municipal 
ownership  of  gas  and  electric  lighting  works, 
the  problems  of  city  transit  and  administra- 
tion, the  gifts  of  millionaires  for  public  pur- 
poses in  their  respective  In  me  cities,  and  such 
practical  questions  as  the  inheritance  tax. 
The  beautv  of  the  treatment  of  these  questions 
by  the  Review  of  Reviews  lies  in  its  freedom 
from  mere  theory  and  dissertation  and  its  re- 
liance upon  plenty  of  so'id  and  timely  facts. 
One  can  always  go  to  the  Review  of  Reviews 
without  disappointment.  The  feature  of  the 
February  number  that  will  perhaps  attract 
most  attention  of  all  is  Mr.  W T.  Stead'sgreat 
character  sketch  of  the  late  Jay  Gould,  an 
English  journalist  dealing  with  as  distinctive 
an  American  character  as  our  new  Western 


civilization  lias  produced, 

SPRIYG  TERM.— The  Springfield,  111., 
Business  College  will  admit  pupils  to  the  En- 
glish, Business',  or  Shorthand  Departments  at 
any  time  during  March  or  April.  Young 
Teachers  can  ieview  and  take  advance  work  at 
the  same  time.  Catalogue  free. 


The  Wabash  Railroad  Company 
Office  of  Assistant  General  Pass- 
enger Agent  201  South  Clark  St. 

Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  20th,  1892. 
To  Members  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.E.  : 

I have  been  reliably  informed  that  certain 
parties,  representing  our  competitors  have 
informed  members  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  0.  E.,  who 
are  expecting  to  attend  the  convention  to  be 
held  at  Montreal  July  6-9,  1893,  and  who  wish 
to  make  the  going  trip  via.  Toronto  or  Kings 
ton  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  route,  via  the 
Richelieu  & Ontario  Navigation  Co.  that  if 
they  use  the  Wabash  from  Chicago,  they  will 
not  receive  as  good  accomodations  or  as  cour- 
teous treatment  as  they  will  by  using  our 
competitors. 

Such  statements  being  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, on  Nov.22rd  I addressed  a letter  to  Alex. 
Milroy,  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Richelieu  & 
Ontario  Nav.  Co.,  in  reference  to  the  matter 
and  received  the  reply  given  below. 

I desire  to  state  that  every  person  wishing  to 
make  the  trip  via  the  Wabash  Line  from  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Richelieu  A Ontario  Nav.  Co. 
from  to  Toronto  or  Kingston  to  Montreal  will 


receive  as  good  accomodations  and  as  courte- 
ous treatment  as  can  he  had  by  any  other  route. 

Hoping  we  will  receive  a fair  share  of  your 
business,  I remain. 

Yours  respectfully, 

F.  A.  Palmer, 

Ass't  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

THE  RICHELIEU  & ONTARIO  NAYIGA-  1 
TION  CO.,  No  228  St.  Paul  St.,  V 
Alex.  Milroy,  Montreal,  Dec.  7,  1892.  i 
Traffic  Manager. 

F.  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Ass't.  Gen'l.  Pass.  Agent, 
Wabash  R.  R.,  Chicago.  111. : — 

Dear  Sir; — Your  favor  of  the  22nd  ult.  came 
to  hand  during  my  absence.  I carefully  note 
what  you  say,  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  giving 
nie  the  opportunity  of  putting  this  Company 
in  its  proper  light  with  all  our  connections.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  Company  to  extend  every  facil- 
ity to  its  Western  connections  (including  the 
Wabash)  on  equal  terms  and  conditions,  and  it 
is  unfair  to  us  for  any  company  to  say  that 
they  own  us,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 

I am  sure  your  own  experience  in  1890,  which 
you  refer  to,  in  relation  to  the  Grand  Army, 
refutes  that.  You  did  not  find  that  we  left  your 
passengers  behind,  whilst  we  took  those  of  the 
other  roads.  Well,  you  will  receive  the  same 
treatment  the  coming  season,  and  I only  hope 
you  will  send  us  large  numbers,  and  we  will 
do  our  best  to  take  care  of  them.  Believe  me, 
Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Ai.ex.  Milroy. 


-^-The  School  and  Gollege  Bureaus  [~g 


211  Wabash  Are.,  Chicag-o. 

THE  best  city  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
state  normals,  academies,  seminaries, 
church  schools,  etc.,  are  among  our  regular 
patrons.  Also  have  frequent  vacancies  for 
governesses  and  tutors.  Now  is  the  best  time 
to  register  for  fall  positions.  Send  for  hand- 
book and  note  what  good  positions  we  have 
found  for  teachers. 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 


« TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  PARENTS^ 

Should  Know  that  Chapman’s 

KING  OF  OILS! 

WILL  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut. 
or  Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Every 
well-regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON, 
Taylorville,  111. 


CalesmeM 

WANTED.  II 

Salary  or  Commission  Paid  Weekly 

Steady  work:  reliable  stock,  outfit  free;  no 
experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and  tes- 
timonials. [Refer  to  this  paper.] 

J.  B.  NELMS  A CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GROWING. 


11891. 


I 1892. 


1893 

No  Effect  without  a Cause. 
Enter  JfOW  or  write  to 
L.  N.  FOUTS,  A.  M., 
Covington,  Ind. 


J.  E.  Harrison,  N.  Gandy, 

Att'y  at  Law.  Notary  Public. 

HARRISON  *V  GANTRY, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
and  Solicitors  in  Chancery. 

PRACTICE  in  all  the  Courts.  Prompt  at- 
tention given  to  all  business  intrusted  to 
their  care. 

Office  over  W.  R.  Calloway's  store,  N.  W. 
corner  Square,  Taylorville,  111. 


RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT 

Cataracts,  scars  or  films  can  be  absorbed  and 
paralyzed  nerves  restored,  without  the  knife 
or  risk.  Diseased  eyes  or  lids  can  be  cured  by 
our  home  treatment.  “We  prove  It.”  Hun- 
dreds convinced.  Our  Illustrated  pamphlet,; 
‘ Home  Treatment  for  Eyes/’  free.  Don’t  miss  it. 
Everybody  wants  It.  “ The  Bye,”  Glens  Falls,  N.YJ 


•^-School  and  Institute  Music,  Etc.-^ 

Merry  Melodies  Series  of  School 
Music  Books, 

BY  S.  C.  HANSON." 


No.  1,  Merry  Melodies:  48pp.,  15c  per  copy 
or  $1.65  per  doz.,  prepaid.  80,000  copies  of 
this  very  popular  book  have  been  sold. 

No.  2,  Silvery  Notes;  48pp.,  15c  per  copy,  or 
$1.65  per  doz.,  prepaid.  This  charming  book, 
issued  during  “Columbus  week,”  promises 
to  excel  even  No.  1 of  the  series.  1,700  copies 
were  sold  the  first  ten  days. 

Other  Books  by  the  Same  Author. 

Merry  Songs,  118  pp.,  bound  in  boards,  35c 
per  copy,  or  $3.60  per  doz.  net. 

Calisthenic  Songs  and  Musical  Drills,  100 
pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  50  cts  per  copy. 

CARRS. 

Columbian  School  Report  Cards,  $1.00  per  100 
Promotion  Cards,  two  kinds,  2 50  per  100 
Reward  Cards,  1.00  per  100 

Accompany  all  orders  with  the  cash. 

Address  S.  C.  HANSON, 

1 Williamsport,  Ind. 


CIVIL  COVERNM’T 

of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg 
isiature.  Price,  regular  re 
tail,  75  cents;  Introduction. 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  SO 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 


The  BRYANT  & STRATTON 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  and  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 

WRITE  FOR  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Can  visit  World's  Fair  Grounds  Saturdays  without  interfering;  with  studies. 


30  KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS 

KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


West  End,  Saline  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  3,  1893. 
I regard  the  School  News  as  the  best  jour- 
nal for  teachers  I have  ever  seen  . 

W.  R.  Jones. 

Benton,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  5,  1893. 
I am  delighted  with  the  School  News. 

S.  W.  Swain. 

Maud,  Wabash  Co.,  Ill,  Feb.  11,  1893. 
The  more  I read  the  “News’"  the  richer  and 
brighter  it  becomes.  My  pupils  impatiently 
await  the  coming  number. 

J.  R.  Brines. 

New  Grand  Chain,  Pulaski  Co.,  Ill  . Feb.  8,  ’93. 

The  School  News  is  a journal  which  is  wor- 
thy of  all  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

H.  M.  Bartleson. 

Macomb,  McDonough  Co.,  III.,  Feb.  10,  1893. 
1 find  the  School  News  of  great  assistance  in 
following  the  Manual  and  Guide. 

Cora  B.  Harris. 


Duncanville,  Crawford  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  27,  1893. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  me  in  my  school  work,  and  think  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  energetic  teacher. 

A.  T.  Midgett. 

Reese’s  Mill,  Boone  Co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  4,  1893. 

The  School  News  is  an  excellent  journal, 
and  one  who  is  teaching  or  intends  to  teach 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it  for  even  live 
times  its  cost.  It  has  been  a great  help  to  me. 

G.  B.  Jones. 

Casey,  Clark  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  20,  1893. 

I consider  the  School  News  a great  help  to 
me  in  teaching  and  can  recommend  it  to  my 
fellow  teachers.  A.  A.  Grubbs. 

Laclede,  Fayette  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  4,  1893. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able school  journal  I have  ever  read.  As  long 
as  I teach,  I shall  never  be  without  it. 

Jas.  Haughawout,  Prin.  Schools. 

Carlock,  McLean  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  23,  1893. 

I find  in  your  Sup.  Reading  the  best  steps 
toward  developing  a taste  in  the  pupils  for 
standard  literature.  O.  B.  Clark. 


Rock,  Pope  Co.,  III.,  Feb.  17,  1893. 

I could  not  do  without  the  School  News. 

May  Hanna. 

Barnett,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  13, 1893. 

1 am  not  in  school  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
read  the  School  News.  I can't  see  how  a teacher 
can  get  along  without  it.  It  is  the  greatest 
help  I have  ever  known  in  following  the 
“Course  of  Study.’"  Bettie  Martin. 

Marley,  Will  Co.,  Til,  Feb.  20,  1893. 

The  School  News  is  the  best  school  journal 
I have  ever  taken.  Emma  Steffan. 

Mattoon,  Coles  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  18,  1893. 

The  School  News  is  a valuable  journal.  I 
cannot  do  without  it  in  the  school-room. 

Anna  L.  Diehl. 

Lincoln,  Logan  Co.,  Ill,  Feb  4,  1893. 

I have  been  taking  the  School  News  ever 
since  I began  teaching  and  find  it  a welcome 
visitor  in  my  school.  It  is  practical  not  the- 
oretical. H.  Nelson  Harne. 

Bingham,  Fayette  Co.,  Ill,  Feb.  6.  1S93. 

The  School  News  has  been  out  of  m B eft 
friends.  W.  H.  Donald^ti. 


$21 


PAYS  FOR  ISO  ARB,  TTJ- 

ition,  and  furnished  room  for 
REVIEW  TERM,  beginning 
June  13,  in 

-*■  GREER  NORMAL  GOLLEGE,-^ 

[ENDOWED] 


Hoopeston, 


Illinois. 


$20  for  Young  Women  in  Campus  Hall. 
Finest  Normal  in  Illinois  except  state  schools. 
Magnificent  IVew  Builrting's.  Arte- 
sian Water.  Best  accommodations  at  a 
correspondingly  lower  price  than  other  schools 
for  this  school  has  an  endowment  iund  to  help 
pay  expenses.  County  Su perinteiul- 
ent’s  examination  will.be  held  in  the  College 
on  last  two  days  of  Review  Term.  SPKISG 
TERM  REGTYS  April  4.  Send  for  cat- 
alogue and  circulars. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

^ State  Normal  University. » 

'T'ERMS  begin  March  27  and  September  11,  1893. 

» New  Teachers,  forces  reorganized,  and  the  School  well  prepared 
for  superior  work.  Three  departments: 

„ K Department,  training  Teachers  for  the  schools 

of  the  State.  Tuition  FREE. 

p|[?Ap^f*Sh"School  Department,  preparing  for  College  or 

Hi<)-f^SdioiM*>ara*0r'^  **ePar*',nenL  preparing  for  Normal  or 
For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address 

JOHN  HULL,  Regent, 

Carbondale,  111. 


THE  STARIN 


“Improvement  the  Order  of  the  Age.” 


BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY. 


KEOKUK,  IOWA, 


LEADS  THE  WORLD  IN  FIVE  THINGS: 

SHORTHAND, 

TYPE- WRITING, 

BOOK-KEEPING, 

PENMANSHIP, 

AND  THE  FACILITY 

With  which  it  places  its  Students  in  lucrative  situa- 
tions. 

It  has  an  unparalleled  record  of  never  having  had 
a graduate  apply  for  its  aid  in  securing  a situation 
and  failed  to  obtain  it. 

|3P“Send  for  particulars. 

A.  C.  STARIN, 

Lightning  Accountant  and  Court  Reporter, 

Pres,  and  Prop. 


Reliable , Durable,  Easy  of  Operation,  and  Full  of  New 
Devices.  Adopted  by  U.  S.  Government. 
l£@“Send  for  Catalogue. 

SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

No.  208  North  7th  street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 
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Standard  Libraries  for  Schools,  Teachers,  and  the  General  Public. 


These  Libraries  are  carefully  selected,  interesting  and  attractive,  and 
contain  no  inferior  or  unworthy  books. 

Sfo.  1 — Little  Folks'  Library. 

(For  First,  Second  and  Third  Reader  Grades.) 

_ PRICE 

1.  Grimms  Fairy  Tales  [illustrated] « .45 

2.  When  I was  a Little  Girl,  [cloth,  203  pages] 45 

3.  Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  I.  [illustrated] 45 

4.  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,  [clo.,  203  pa.,  illus.j 45 

o.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No  I,  [bds.,  100  pages] 30 

6.  Favorite  Authors  for  Little  Folks,  [clo.,  128  pa.] 40 

7.  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  America  [cloth,  128  pages] 45 

8.  -Esop's  Fables,  [Large  Type,  illustrated] . . 35 

9.  Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  II,  [illustrated] 45 

10.  Little  Talks  About  Plants,  [bds.,  35  pa.J 25 

11.  Little  Poems  for  Little  Children,  [clo.,  203  pa. j 75 

12.  Ingersoll’s  Cats,  [bds.,  65  pages,  illustrated] 25 

13.  Stwin’s  “In  the  Mountains,"  [bds..  91  pa  , illustrated]  30 

14.  Children  with  the  Fishes,  [200  pages,  illustrated] 45 

15  Nature  Stories  for  Little  Readers,  [primary] 25 

Any  book  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  price  given,  or  all  sent,  express  pre- 
paid, for  $5.50. 


Library  >0.  2— For  Intermediate  Grades. 

(All  Nicely  Illustrated.) 


1.  Storyland  of  Stars,  illustrated *8 '45 

2.  The  Story  of  Columbus,  illustrated 45 

3.  children  with  the  Animals,  200  pages,  illustrated 45 

4.  The  Art  of  Good  -Manners,  cloth 70 

5.  The  Colonization  of  America,  Hist.  R.  No.  2,  doth 55 

6.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  2,  boards,  illustrated 40 

7.  American  Authors  for  Young  Folks,  cloth,  illustrated 75 

8.  Cortez  and  Montezuma. 35 

9.  Tales  of  The  Pathfinders,  cloth 75 

10.  English  Authors  for  Young  Folks,  cloth !..'!!.'."!!!.’!!!!!  60 

11.  How  to  I se  M oodworking  fouls,  cloth,  illustrated  75 

12.  Geography  for  Young  Folks .’!!!.' !!!.”.!  35 

IQ  « ->  ,r. »r.  "■  ...  rat'e(j 55 

75 

75 

17.  William  Henry  Letters,  cloth,  illustrated...  1 00 

18.  Stories  of  Australasia,  illustrated 45 

19.  Stories  of  India,  illustrated 45 

20.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  4,  illustrated ..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"  75 
Single  books  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given,  or  all  sent,  express 

prepaid,  for  $11.50.  ’ ‘ 


IVo.  S Library — For  Grammar  ami  Uij>li  Schools. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
10. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


Magna  Charta  Stories,  cloth,  illustrated 8 ' 75 

How  Success  is  Won,  cloth,  illustrated  * 75 

How  to  'peak  Well  in  Public,  cloth 75 

How  to  Learn  and  Earn,  cloth,  illustrated  1 oil 

The  Great  West,  illustrated s5 

First  Explorers  of  North  America,  cioth 11!.’".’.’!'.!.'".".!'  1 25 

Young  Folks'  Hisrory  of  Rome,  cloth [ j 50 

Young  Folks'  History  of  Greece,  cloth  1 !=„ 

Young  Folks'  History  of  France,  clol 
^ oung  Folks'  History  of  Germany,  cl 
Young  Folks'  History  of  England,  ch 

Story  of  American  Literature,  cloth,  illustrated 1 25 

Poets  Homes,  Vols.  I and  II  combined,  cloth,  illustrated  . 1 75 
' hips  from  the  White  House,  or  Words  of  Our  Presidents, clo  1 25 
Stories  from  Shakespeare,  Vol.  I 00 

Stories  from  Shakespeare,  Vol.  II ! 1 60 

A Day  in  Ancient  Rome,  cloth,  ill  strated  75 

"The  American  Citizen,"  cloth 1 qq 

Selections  from  Hawthorne  and  His  Friends,  cloth.  1 25 


7?-  Billings’  Standard  Selections,  cloth 55 

21  Studies  m American  History 1 25 

„ ' ”'ljd  Flowers  and  Where  They  Grow,  illustrated 1 30 

23  The  Secret  of  a Clear  Head  . .....  40 

24.  Stories  of  Success.  1 00 

25.  A Year  with  the  Bird's !"  1 00 

Single  books  sent,  postpaid,  at  prices  given.  All  sent,  express  pre- 
paid, for  $25.00.  iino  f 


5,°'  -4 — Popular  miscellaneous  Library. 

(Every  Book  in  Cloth.) 


\ PRICE 

1.  The  American  Family  Robinson « 50 

2.  French  Fairy  Tales * 50 

3.  Shelley's  “Prometheus  Unbound" 70 

4.  Scottish  Chiefs ']  ' 50 

5.  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns  50 

6.  Life  of  Longfellow 40 

7.  Life  of  Hawthorne . . . 40 

8.  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone 1 00 

9.  Stanley  in  Africa !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  l!oo 

10.  Wisps  of  Wit  and  Wisdom 1.00 

11.  Daring  Deeds  of  American  Heroes 50 

12.  Heroes  of  the  Seven  Hills ’ 50 

13.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford " 50 

14.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby ! 50 

15.  Conduct  and  Duty !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  1.00 

16.  Queens  of  Literature !."."!!.".".!!!!!■!!  LOO 

17.  Lives  Great  and  Simple poo 

18.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 50 

19.  Camp-Fires  of  Napoleon ' " 5n 

20.  Battles  of  the  Republic 50 

21.  Weed's  Business  Law !!!.!.!!!!!!!.!!!!  1.00 

22.  Field,  Wood,  and  Meadow  Rambles 1.25 

23.  Wilson's  Tales  of  the  Border 1.00 

Single  hooks  sent,  postpaid,  at  prices  given.  All  sent,  express  pre- 
paid, tor  $15.25. 


s#-  5— General  Library  for  Advanced  Readers. 

1.  Essays  of  Elia,  cloth ^AO 

2.  Corson’s  Study  of  Shakespeare,  cloth 1.50 

3.  Apjohn’s  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  cloth 1.00 

4 Dickens' Works,  cloth,  gilt  top,  single  vols 1 00 

5.  Scott  s Works,  cloth,  gift  top,  single  vols 1.00 

6.  Selections  from  Wordsworth,  168  poems,  with  notes.  150 

o'  Trhrr,State?-by  Woodro'v  Wilson,  (Governments  of  the  Woridj  s!oo 

8.  McDonald  s Essays  on  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Browning,  etc. . 1.50 

9.  Gustafson's  Foundation  of  Death;  a Study  of  the  Drink 

, Question 1 50 

10.  Corson  s Browning,  (sketches,  33  poems,  notes) 1.50 

H.  The  History  of  Education,  by  Gabriel  Compayre 1.75 

12.  Burke's  Orations  on  the  American  Revolution,  with  notes 75 

13.  Bulvver's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  cloth,  gilt  top 1.00 

14.  Garlanda's  Philosophy  of  Words l!so 

15.  Garlanda's  Fortunes  of  Words 150 

16  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  doth,  gilt  top .!!!!!!!!!!!!!! ! l!oo 
17-  Sir  Thos.  Wyatt  and  his  Poems,  with  analysis 75 

18.  Conscious  Motherhood,  or  the  Law’s  of  Child-Training 2.00 

19.  \\  oodward's  Manual  Training  School— aims,  results,  etc  2 00 

20.  The  Biblp  and  English  Prose  Style 50 

21.  Thucydides,  translated  into  English,  marginal  analyses 3.00 

22.  Rousseau’s  Emile,  (of  world-wide  reputation) 00 

23.  Hodgkin's  Studies  in  Literature,  English  and  American.  1 00 

24.  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson, - 50 

25.  Hall’s  Bibliography  of  Pedagogical  Literature,  - - - 1 50 

26.  Memorable  Engineers,  cloth,  gilt  top,  - - - - - 1 00 

27.  A pjohn’s  Life  of  John  Bright,  ------  -ion 

28.  Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  cloth,  ------  - 40 

(More  than  30  noted  “Lives"  in  this  series,  all  40c.) 

29.  Brown’s  Hand-Book  of  Dates,  cloth, 1.00 

All  sent,  freight  prepaid,  for  $35.00. 


Libraries  Nos.  1 and  2 will  be  sent  to  one  address  at  one  time  for  $15;  Libraries  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3 for  $37; 
ail  live  Libraries  to  one  address  for  $75.  Prices  will  be  quoted  on  selections  from  these  lists. 

D.  C.  HEATH  & CO., 

SS  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 


Hern)  orders  to 


A.  J.  FOUCH  & CO., 

FIUE  J^Etrr  PUBLISHERS. 


Chromo  Reward  and  Gift  Cards. 

Our  new  line  of  elegant  artistic  chromo-lith- 
ographed  chromo  cards  are  handsomely  execu 
ted  in  the  prettiest  and  brightest  colors  known 
to  the  lithographic  art,  and  include  thousands 
of  different  beautiful  choice  designs  of  Land- 
scapes, Scenes,  Views,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Bo 
quets,  Baskets  and  Vases  of  Flowers,  Fruits 
and  Flowers,  Birds,  Animals,  ChildrenjYoutli- 
ful  Amusements,  Sail  Ships,  Steam  Ships, Wa- 
ter Scenes,  Marine  Scenes,  Hunting,  Boating, 
Sporting,  Fishing,  Shields,  Medallions,  Cres- 
cents, Easels,  Panels,  Scrolls,  Balloons,  Vehi- 
cles, Buildings,  Bridges,  etc.  Prices  per  Doz- 
en—Size  3%  sP/j  inches,  8 cents;  3l4  x 614 
inches,  12  cents;  314  x 514  inches,  (embossed) 
15  cents;  414  x 614  inches,  (embossed)  20  cents; 
514  x 714  inches,  (embossed)  35  cents.  All  as- 
sorted, different  designs,  no  two  alike. 

Embossed  Frosted  Cbromo  Cards. 

Size  314  x5!4  inches,  20  cents  per  dozen;  414 
x 614  inches,  30  cents  per  dozen;  514  x7!4  in- 
ches, 50  cents  per  dozen.  No  two  alike. 


Silk-Fringed  Cbromo  Cards. 

All  furnished  fringed  with  fine  silk  fringe, 
cord  and  tassels.  Size  314  x 514  inches,  6 cents 
each ; 414  x 614  inches,  8 cents  each ; 514  x 714 
inches,  12  cents  each.  No  two  alike. 

TEACHERS’  EXAMINER. 

A Practical  Question  Book. 

The  Teachers’  Choice.  A new  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  just  out.  Over  eighty  thou- 
sand copies  have  already  been  sold  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

No  teacher  should  be  without  a copy  of  the 
Examiner.  It  contains  over  5,000  very  impor- 
tant (Questions  and  Answers  on  all  the  follow- 
ing branches  of  study: 

History,  Grammar.  Civil  Government,  Geog- 
raphy, Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Physi- 
ology, Physical  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy,  Botany;  etc. 

The  Teachers’  Examiner  gives  a General  Re- 
view of  the  Common  and  High  School  studies, 
having  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of 
Teachers  in  making  preparation  for  examina- 
tions, and  also  for  use  in  Common  and  High 
Schools,  for  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  re- 
views. It  is  excellent  for  review's  and  test 
work  in  schools. 

If  you  are  dreading  an  examination  purchase 
a copy  of  the  Examiner  and  it  will  guide  you 
safely  through.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  best  "ed- 
ucational men  known. 

It  asks  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
Questions  on  each  branch  of  study,  and  an- 
swers each  question  that  it  asks,  and  is  very 
systematically  arranged. 

Any  person  with  ordinary  intelligence,  with 
the  help  of  the  Teachers’  Examiner,  can  by  a 
little  labor  in  studying,  prepare  for  examina- 
tion and  become  a teacher. 

The  Teachers’  Examiner  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher.  No  book  has  ever  been 
published  which  contains  so  much  practical 
information  for  Teachers,  Students,  and  per- 
sons desiring  thoroughly  practical  knowledge 
as  the  Examiner. 

Size  of  Teachers’  Examiner  5 14  x7?4  inches, 
400  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Price  #1.25. 

Address  A.  J.  FOUCH  & CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 


Drawing  Stencils  for  Eittle  Artists 

These  excellent  new  drawing  stencils  are 
made  from  very  strong,  thick  leather  paper  and 
have  become  very  popular  as  fascinating  and 
educational  work,  both  in  the  primary  schools 
and  at  home.  We  now  have  a new  line  of 
Stencils  in  American  designs  which  are  very 
attractive  to  children  of  all  ages.  We  publish 
two  sets.  No.  1 and  No.  2.  Each  set  contains 
20  stencils  of  different  designs  with  a stock  of 
practice  drawing  paper  in  a box.  A few  of  the 
best  designs  are  duplicated  in  both  boxes,  but 
most  of  them  are  different  in  the  two  numbers. 
The  stencils  are  size,  4(4  x 614  inches  square, 
consisting  of  Animals,  Birds,  Children,  Flow- 
ers, Houses,  Fruits,  etc.,  so  perforated  that  a 
child  can  take  a pencil  and  get  an  outline  of 
each  picture  on  papei;,  after  which  sketch  the 
picture  may  be  completed.  Price  per  each  set 
30  cents,  postpaid  by  mail.  Address  A.  J. 
FOUCH  & CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Shoemaker’s  Best  Selections. 

For  Readings  and  Recitations.  Numbers  1 
to  20  now  issued. 

Teachers,  Readers,  Students,  and  all  persons 
who  have  occasion  to  use  books  of  this  kind, 
concede  this  to  be  the  best  series  of  speakers 
published.  The  different  numbers  are  com- 
piled by  leading  elocutionists  of  the  country, 
who  have  exceptional  facilities  for  securing 
selections,  and  whose  judgment  as  to  their 
merits  is  invaluable. 

Paper  binding,  each  30  cts. ; cloth,  50  cts. 

Child’s  Own  Speaker 

by  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Rook.  For  children  of 
six  years. 

A collection  of  Recitations,  Motion  Songs, 
Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tableaux,  in 
all  100  pieces,  many  of  which  are  entirely  new 
as  well  as  novel  in  arrangement,  and  have  been 
specially  written  for  this  book. 

Paper  binding,  15  cents;  board,  25  cents. 

Eittle  People’s  Speaker 

by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  For  children 
of  nine  years. 

Bright  and  witty  child-thoughts,  often  terse- 
ly and  beautifully  expressed,  and  ranging  from 
four  to  twenty  lines,  will  please  the  wee  ones. 
Motion  Songs,  Concert  Recitations,  Holiday 
Pieces,  Ringing  Temperance  Speeches,  and 
soul- stirring  Patriotic  Orations  will  delight 
the  larger  boys  and  girls.  A number  of  these 
pieces  have  been  written  specially  for  this 
book,  and  all  are  fresh  and  new. 

Paper  binding,  15  cents;  boards,  25  cents. 

Young  People’s  Speaker 

by  E.  C.  & L.  J.  Rook.  For  children  of 
twelve  years. 

The  selections  are  short  and  pointed,  and 
have  been  chosen  with  excellent  taste.  The 
names  of  a few  of  the  authors  may  serve  to 
give  a better  idea  of  the  high  standard  of  the 
moral  and  literary  tone  of  the  book.  Clias. 
Mackay,  Thos.  Buchanan  Read,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Susan  Coolidge, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Kidder,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes,  represent  those  whose 
names  are  most  widely  known.  It  cannot  fail 
to  fill  most  acceptably  the  place  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

Paper  binding,  15  cents;  boards,  25  cents. 


Young  Folks’  Recitations 

by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  For  young  peo- 
ple of  fifteen  years. 

Contains  Readings,  Recitations,  Dialogues, 
and  Tableaux,  suited  to  the  Home  Circle,  Ju- 
venile Concerts,  School  Exhibitions,  Sunday- 
School  Gatherings,  etc.,  etc. 

While  some  of  the  old  favorites  have  been  re- 
tained, this  book  is  largely  made  up  of  fresh, 
crisp,  and  wholesome  selections,  many  of  them 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  permanent  form. 

Paper  binding,  15  cents;  boards,  25  cents. 


Vo iiug  Folks’  Entertainments 

by  E.  C and  L.  J.  Rook.  Absolutely  new 
and  original. 

School  Entertainments  of  the  present  time 
generally  present  a much  more  varied  perform- 
ance than  of  old,  and  the  call  for  variety  has 
been  met  in  this  book  by  the  careful  prepara- 
tion of  Motion  Songs,  Charades,  Tableaux,  Di- 
alogues, Concert  Recitations,  Motion  Pieces, 
Drills,  etc. 

Paper,  25  cents;  boards,  40  cents. 


Eittle  People’s  Dialogues 

by  Clara  J.  Denton.  For  children  of  ten 
years.  Everything  original  and  written  spe- 
cially for  this  book. 

In  many  cases  a degree  of  novelty  and  origi- 
nality is  found  in  the  Dialogues  that  places 
them  far  in  advance  of  the  average  productions 
of  this  kind. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  all  occasions, 
thus  adapting  the  hook  to  the  most  varied 
kinds  of  entertainments  and  exhibitions. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents;  boards,  40  cents. 


Young  Folks’  Dialogues 

by  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  For  young  peo- 
ple of  fifteen  years.  New  and  original. 

Children’s  Diflogues  are  always  enjoyable, 
and  are  especially  relished  by  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  youthful  performers,  but  just 
where  to  obtain  the  material  for  such  purpos- 
es iB  always  a difficult  question.  To  meet  this 
want  w'as  the  occasion  of  the  preparation  of 
this  book,  and  to  that  end  only  such  dialogues 
have  been  inserted  as  are  bright  and  sparkling, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  short,  plain  and  sim- 
ple, and  easy  to  produce. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents;  boards,  40  cents. 


Choice  Dialogues 

for  School  and  Social  Entertainment.  En- 
tirely new  and  original.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe- 
maker. 

The  topics  have  been  arranged 'on  a compre- 
hensive plan,  with  reference  to  securing  the 
greatest  possible  variety,  and  the  matter  has 
been  prepared  especially  for  us  by  a corps  of 
able  writers.  Each  production  has  been  criti- 
cally examined  as  to  its  moral  tone,  its  litera- 
ry structure  and  expression,  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  purpose  intended. 

Paper  binding,  30  cents;  boards,  50  cents. 


New  Catalogue  Speakers,  Books,  Chromo,  Reward 
and  Gift  Cards,  and  School  Supplies  mailed  free 
to  any  address.  Postage  stamps  taken. 


ADDRESS  Ai  Jm  F0DCH  & COi>  warren_  ra 
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Several  county  superintendents  of  Illinois  held 
2 their  annual  institutes  during  the  last  week  of  March. 
The  editor  of  this  journal  worked  that  week  in  the 
Warren  county  institute.  Later  in  the  year  he  will 
work  in  the  institutes  of  the  following  counties:  Frank- 
er lin,  Monroe,  Williamson,  and  Wayne.  This  is  his  sec- 

0 ond  year  to  work  in  the  institute  of  Warren  countv, 

the  second  in  Franklin,  the  fourth  in  Monroe,  the  first 
in  Williamson,  and  the  fourth  in  Wayne.  He' never 

7 solicits  institute  work,  but  generally  has  as  much  of- 

8 fered  him  as  he  can  find  time  to  do. 

9 

9 During  the  past  thirty  days  statements  have  been 

10  mailed  to  a large  number  of  subscribers  who  are  in 

10  arrears.  Some  are  responding  promptly,  for  which  we 
are  very  thankful.  We  hope  to  hear*  from  all.  In 

11  some  cases  mistakes  may  be  made,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  accounts  with  hundreds  of  agents  and 
thousands  of  subscribers  without  an  occasional  error, 
either  on  our  part  or  that  of  some  agent.  If  you  re- 

13  ceive  a statement  through  mistake,  do  not  become  an- 

12  gfy  and  say  unpleasant  things,  but  write  us  at  once, 

13  giving  a clear  statement  of  fact,  and  the  error  will  be 

13  traced  and  corrected. 


14  It  is  not  yet  quite  two  years  since  The  School 
News  moved  into  its  new  building,  where  it  had  an 

15  abundance  of  room  and  some  to  spare.  The  gradual 
15  growth  of  the  business  made  it  necessary  to  add  a sec- 
15  ond  steam  printing  press  last  October,  and  during  the 
lg  past  six  months,  in  order  to  handle  the  business  prompt- 
ly, the  building  has  been  crowded  almost  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  An  addition  is  now  being  made  by  which 

17  the  floor  space  will  be  increased  fifty  per  cent.  It  is 
the  intention  to  put  in,  during  the  present  year,  a larger 
boiler  and  steam  engine,  steam  heating  apparatus,  an 
electric  dynamo  by  which  the  building  will  be  lighted, 
and  a large  book  press  that  will  cost  about  $2,000. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN. 


-^TME  AMERICAN  GITIZEN.-^ 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Dole’s  “American 
Citizen,”  one  of  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle 
Course  for  1892-3.  These  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  most  excellent  work 
on  American  Citizenship. 


Chapter  XXY. — Improvement  in  Government — 
Radicals  and  Conservatives. 

1.  Show  that  a system  of  government  is  never 
completed.  Where  is  this  especially  true? 

2.  Wbat  was  the  original  theory  of  the  “electoral 
college”?  How  has  it  succeeded?  Give  the  present 
plan. 

3.  Show  that  a majority  is  not  necessary  for  a 
choice.  Illustrate. 

4.  To  what  is  this  fact  a temptation? 

5.  What  is  said  in  favor  of  a direct  vote  for  pres 
ident  and  vice  president? 

6.  When  are  the  members  of  a new  Congress 
elected?  When  do  they  meet? 

7.  What  reason  for  this  long  interval  that  no 
longer  exists? 

8.  Of  what  were  our  fathers  afraid  as  to  execu- 
tives? What  did  they  not  foresee?  Illustrate. 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  responsibility  of  the  exec- 
utive and  of  the  heads  of  departments? 

10.  How  does  the  principle  apply  to  states  and 
cities? 

11.  How  is  it  customary  for  the  president  and 
heads  of  departments  to  communicate  with  Congress? 

12.  What  better  plan  has  been  avoided? 

13.  To  what  is  the  present  plan  compared? 

14.  What  evil  consequences  result  from  the  pres- 
ent plan? 

15.  Show  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan. 

16.  What  does  the  nation  need  on  the  floor  of 
Congress? 

17.  Show  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  the 
state  and  city  governments. 

18.  What  objections  to  too  many  elective  offices? 

19.  What  positions  would  better  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment? Why? 

20.  What  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  longer  terms 
of  office? 

21.  What  are  offices  for? 

22.  What  “bad  law”  is  mentioned? 

23.  What  cases  ought  to  be  decided  by  a two- 
thirds  vote?  Give  the  reasons.  Show  the  application 
of  the  “golden  rule.” 

24.  Show  the  great  power  of  the  caucus. 

25.  How  should  it  be  contrived? 

26.  What  two  measures  of  reform  are  suggested? 

27.  Who  are  radicals?  What  two  classes  of  rad- 
icals? 

28.  Who  are  conservatives?  What  two  classes  of 
conservatives? 

29.  What  is  said  of  those  who  come  between  these 
two  classes? 

30.  What  advantages  follow  from  the  opposition 
of  these  two  tendencies? 

31.  What  is  said  of  the  tendency  of  parties  to 
change  places?  Hlustrate. 

32.  When  is  it  right  to  have  a “bias”? 

33.  In  favor  of  whom  and  of  what  are  presump- 
tions? 


34.  What  should  those  who  favor  a change  expect 
to  prove? 

35.  What  exception  to  this  rule?  Illustrate. 

36.  What  qualities  has  the  ideal  citizen?  Show 
this. 

37.  What  is  said  of  the  founders  of  our  republic? 

38.  Concerning  what  is  the  best  citizen  hopeful? 

39.  Why  is  he  willing  sometimes  to  act  with  the 
minority? 

Chapter  XXVI. — Economic  Duties,  or  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Business  and  Money. 

1.  Give  and  illustrate  the  broad  meaning  o>f 
wealth. 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word? 

3.  In  this  sense  what  man  would  be  the  best,  off? 

4.  Give  and  illustrate  the  narrow  meaning  of 
wealth. 

5.  What  make  up  the  wealth  of  the  nation? 

6.  What  is  natural  wealth? 

7.  What  is  needed  to  make  actual  wealth  of  nat- 
ural wealth? 

8.  Who  creates  wealth  in  the  strict  sense?  Ex- 
plain and  illustrate. 

9.  What  is  said  of  wealth  in  public  works? 

10.  Why  are  not  sewers  and  streets  wealth,  since 
they  cost  money? 

11.  In  what  is  wealth  sometimes  sunk? 

12.  Why  are  not  jails,  etc.,  wealth? 

13.  Is  a state  better  off  without  them  if  it  needs 
them? 

14.  Is  it  better  off  when  it  does  not  need  them 
than  when  it  does?  Illustrate. 

15.  Is  there  wealth  in  fortifications  and  war-ships? 
Explain  and  illustrate. 

16.  Why  are  horses  and  mules  wealth? 

17.  Was  there  ever  wealth  in  men?  When? 

18.  When  the  slaves  were  set  free,  what  became  of 
the  wealth  that  had  been  invested  in  them?  Did  it 
disappear  as  the  value  of  a house  does  when  it  is 
burned  up? 

19.  Are  labor,  skill,  knowledge,  experience,  integ- 
rity, etc.,  wealth? 

20.  Can  they  be  made  to  produce  wealth? 

21.  Why  is  not  such  wealth  counted  in  the  census 
reports? 

22.  How  may  a man  have  large  wealth  and  never 
see  it? 

23.  Meaning  of  wealth  in  paper?  Illustrate. 

24.  Has  paper  wealth  any  intrinsic  value? 

25.  Would  the  country  be  poorer  if  it  should  be 
burned? 

26.  How  is  wealth  liable  to  be  counted  twice?  Il- 
lustrate by  (a)  the  railroad,  ( b)  a mortgage. 

27.  Show  how  the  government  sometimes  taxes 
the  same  property  twice. 

28.  Under  what  circumstances  does  wealth  in  pa- 
per mean  an  addition  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  state? 
Illustrate. 

29.  Meaning  of  “false  wealth”?  Illustrate. 

30.  How  should  the  census  reports  be  corrected  in 
regard  to  false  wealth?  Illustrate. 

31.  How  does  wealth  vary? 

32.  Upon  what  does  wealth  depend? 

33.  Why  is  London  called  the  great  market  of  the 
world? 
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34.  Show  that  the  value  of  wealth  varies  even  in 
this  market. 

35.  What  things  were  wealth  to  Robinson  Crusoe? 

36.  How  is  wealth  destroyed?  Illustrate  by  dif- 
ferent things. 

37.  What  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  a country  is 
used  up  in  a single  year? 

38.  Is  it  greater  or  less  with  a barbarous  people? 

39.  What  alone  is  invariable  in  itself?  What 
changes  in  value  occur  even  in  this  case? 

40.  How  is  wealth  re-created?  Give  illustrations. 

41.  In  what  does  a large  part  of  the  wealth  of  peo- 
ple in  towns  and  cities  consist?  What  effect  has  the 
size  of  a city  upon  it? 

42.  In  what  particular  is  the  wealth  of  a people 
like  the  body  of  a man? 

Chapter  XXVII — The  Conditions  of  Wealth. 

1.  What  is  said  of  rude  and  destructive  children? 

2.  Why  do  uncivilized  people  have  but  little 
wealth? 

3.  What  were  the  results  of  living  in  cities? 

4.  What  is  said  of  Tyre  and  Carthage? 

5.  Glance  ahead  in  the  lesson  and  state  the  vari- 
ous hindrances  to  the  increase  of  wealth. 

6-  Show  how  war  prevents  the  increase  of  wealth. 

7.  Show  the  same  in  regard  to  piracy,  slavery, 
caste,  and  prejudice  against  foreigners. 

8 Glance  ahead  in  the  lesson  and  state  the  three 
divisions  of  the  general  conditions  of  wealth. 

9.  In  what  countries  do  they  have  little  or  no 
wealth?  Give  the  reasons. 

10.  Where  do  the  richest  nations  always  live? 
What  does  this  show? 

11  Show  how  the  natural  resources  of  a country 
affect  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

12.  How  is  the  United  States  endowed  in  this 
respect? 

13.  Why  would  there  be  but  little  wealth  in  such 
a place  as  the  Garden  of  Eden? 

14.  What  is  said  of  art  and  books,  and  men  learn- 
ing to  work? 

15.  Show  how  the  “spur  of  necessity”  drives  men 
to  work  and  to  accumulate  wealth.  Illustrate  by  the 
telephone. 

16.  What  does  the  necessity  for  labor  at  first  seem 
to  be?  Illustrate. 

17.  From  what  does  everything  that  men  value 
arise? 

18.  What  are  the  intellectual  conditions  of  wealth? 
Show  this.  Illustrate. 

19.  Show  the  relation  of  intelligence  to  wealth. 
Illustrate  by  the  steam  engine.  What  effect  has  it 
had  upon  the  wealth  of  the  world? 

20.  Show  the  relation  of  taste  to  wealth. 

21.  For  what  is  a certain  portion  of  wealth  set 
apart?  Of  what  does  this  kind  of  wealth  consist? 
From  what  does  it  arise? 

22.  At  what  stage  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  do 
men  begin  to  spend  money  on  articles  of  taste? 

23.  How  does  the  call  for  articles  of  taste  lead  to 
the  accumulation  of  other  kinds  of  wealth? 

24.  V hat  gives  value  to  rocky  hills  and  wild  shores? 

25.  What  are  the  moral  conditions  of  wealth? 

26.  Show  the  relation  of  honesty  to  wealth.  Illus- 
trate. 


27.  Show  the  relation  of  good  faith  or  trust  to 
wealth.  Show  how  dishonest  men  increase  the  prices 
of  goods  even  to  those  who  are  honest. 

28.  Show  the  relation  of  peace  and  war  to  wealth. 
Illustrate  by  the  French  and  Indians. 

29.  Show  the  relation  of  courage  to  wealth. . Il- 
lustrate by  the  Chicago  fire. 

30.  Give  a resume  of  the  general  conditions  of 
wealth,  and  show  its  results. 

Chapter  XXVIII. — To  Whom  Wealth  Belongs, 
and  How  it  is  Divided. 

1.  Relation  to  wealth  of  labor?  of  intelligence, 
skill,  and  taste?  of  good  morals?  of  religion? 

2.  Why  is  property  worth  more  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Morocco  or  Siberia? 

3.  If  a colony  were  to  settle  in  a new  country,  to 
whom  would  their  accumulations  of  wealth  belong? 

4.  What  classes  of  persons  should  not  be  allowed 
to  share  in  it? 

5.  In  what  proportion  should  useful  persons  share 
in  such  wealth? 

6.  Show  that  the  discovery  of  useful  things  should 
entitle  the  discoverer  to  a share. 

7.  Show  the  same  in  regard  to  inventors. 

8.  In  what  must  the  largest  part  of  the  working 
force  of  the  community  be  employed? 

9.  What  various  trades  would  need  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  new  community? 

10.  What  should  be  the  test  of  one’s  right  to  share 
in  the  wealth? 

11.  Are  artists  and  painters  entitled  to  share? 
Give  reasons. 

12.  Does  domestic  work  entitle  women  to  share  in 
the  wealth?  Give  reasons. 

13.  Show  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  distribution  are  entitled  to  share  in  this  wealth. 
Who  are  thus  engaged?  How  was  it  in  old  times? 

14.  What  does  the  distribution  of  supplies  require? 
Show  that  conductors,  brakemen,  etc.,  are  entitled  to 
share  in  this  wealth. 

15.  What  is  said  of  protection  against  violence, 
fire,  etc.?  Why  are  physicians  and  nurses  entitled  to 
share  in  this  wealth? 

16.  Why  should  engineers,  architects,  and  super- 
intendents be  allowed  a share  in  this  wealth?  Show 
their  value  to  the  community. 

17.  What  is  economy? 

18.  Why  is  one  who  saves  wealth  entitled  to  share 
in  it?  Hlustrate. 

19.  What  is  the  relation  between  intelligence  and 
wealth? 

20.  Why  are  educators  entitled  to  their  share? 
Who  are  included  among  educators? 

21.  What  relation  between  comfort  and  labor? 

22.  To  what  is  a large  part  of  woman’s  work  di- 
rected? 

23.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  those  who  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  the  community  deserving  a share  in 
the  wealth? 

24.  What  is  said  of  recreation  in  its  relation  to 
wealth? 

25.  What  class  of  persons  contribute  to  the  recre- 
ation of  the  community? 

26.  Show  that  they  are  entitled  to  a share  in  its 
wealth. 
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27.  What  classes  of  persons  need  and  are  entitled 
to  be  waited  on? 

28.  Where  do  we  “grudge”  such  service? 

29.  How  is  it  in  the  colony  we  are  considering  in 
this  respect? 

30.  What  are  luxuries?  Why  are  they  more  costly 
than  necessaries  or  comforts?"  Upon  what  do  many 
of  them  depend?  Illustrate. 

31.  Show  that  all  luxuries  have  not  the  same  use. 

32.  Why  are  some  persons  more  entitled  to  certain 
luxuries  than  others?  Explain  and  illustrate. 

33.  With  what  ought  luxuries  never  be  allowed  to 
interfere?  Illustrate  by  Rome. 

34.  What  is  said  of  the  family  and  of  woman’s 
title  to  a share  in  the  wealth? 

35.  How  do  mothers  stand  related  to  the  health, 
morals,  and  working  power  of  a community? 

36.  What  is  said  of  the  division  of  labor?  Is  it 
the  result  of  a higher  civilization  or  the  reverse? 

37.  Show  that  men  accomplish  more  by  a division 
of  labor. 

38.  Show  that  where  labor  is  divided  each  person 
who  helps  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  wealth  pro- 
duced. 

39.  To  whom  have  we  seen  that  the  wealth  of  a 
community  belongs? 

40.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a just 
division  of  it? 

41.  Show  that  all  who  help  in  a community  are 
not  equally  useful.  Illustrate. 

42.  Why  would  it  not  be  fair  to  divide  the  wealth 
equally? 

43.  Why  not  let  each  one  take  what  he  wishes? 

44.  What  difficulty  about  people  coming  from 
other  places? 

45.  According  to  what  law  is  wealth  apportioned? 
Hlustrate  by  (a)  coal,  (b)  flour,  (c)  labor. 

46.  Show  how  the  “law  of  supply  and  demand” 
works  on  the  playground. 

47.  What  does  this  law  declare  about  the  value  of 
articles? 

48.  How  does  it  regulate  values? 

49.  How  does  it  regard  men?  Illustrate. 

50.  By  what  does  it  need  to  be  supplemented?  Il- 
lustrate by  the  playground. 
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C.  H.  Anderson,  Southern  Illinois  College,  Enfield,  111. 

“When  science  from  creation’s  face 
Enchantment’s  veil  withdraws, 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  martial  law.” 

— Campbell. 

The  feelings  of  the  poet,  when  the  above  lines 
were  executed,  must  have  been  far  different  from 
those  of  the  student  of  nature  to  whom  those  “Cold 
martial  laws”  are  revealed  in  all  of  their  beautiful 
similitude  and  harmonious  action.  Science,  it  is  true, 
has  robbed  the  heart  of  all  of  its  romance,  yet  it  has 
revealed  wonders  which  many  times  eclipse  the  for- 
mer knowledge  of  the  heart.  We  cannot  help  admir- 
ing the  heart  with  a more  intense  admiration  when  we 
think  of  it  not  as  the  seat  of  love  and  all  evil  pas- 


sions, but  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  engines,  a small 
organ  throbbing  millions  of  times  without  ceasing, 
ever  faithful  until  by  the  divine  finger  are  stopped 
“the  wheels  of  time.”  In  later  days  superstition  has 
not  fully  given  way  to  the  researches  of  scientific 
minds.  In  1666,  when  the  great  plague  and  fire  broke 
out  in  the  city  of  London,  the  former  was  attributed 
to  the  wrath  of  God,  the  latter  to  the  work  of  mali- 
cious men.  They  had  not  learned  that  pestilence  only 
took  up  its  abode  in  unswept  and  ungarnished 
dwellings  in  a city  whose  streets  are  narrow,  among 
people  who  are  filthy  and  poorly  clad. 

We  to-day  have  partially  learned  that  to  avoid 
filth  is  to  avoid  pestilence,  and  on  account  of  our 
fractional  obedience  to  a few  natural  laws,  our  cities 
are  not  visited  by  plagues  as  are  the  cities  of  the  East. 
Thus  we  awake  to  day  in  the  early  dawn  of  a new 
scientific  era,  and  as  the  rising  sun  illuminates  the 
clouded  intellect,  the  mists  of  superstition  are  gradu- 
ally dispersed.  I cannot  but  think  that  reason  first 
took  its  rise  when  man’s  intellect  first  came  face  to 
face  with  nature.  When  the  savage  first  learned  a 
straight  line  was  the  shortest  distance  from  one  object 
to  another,  that  to  cross  a stream  is  nearer  than  to 
head  it,  that  the  seasons  come  and  go  regularly,  that 
if  he  struck  his  fellow  man  he  in  turn  would  be  struck, 
or  that  if  he  gave  him  a fruit,  probably  he  would  get 
a fish  in  return.  These  and  many  others,  though 
very  elementary,  are  the  very  foundation  principles  of 
geometry,  political  economy,  astronomy,  and  many 
other  sciences.  The  pump  is  very  important,  yet  an 
instrument  of  accidental  value,  for  the  intellect  has 
constructed  many  machines  requiring  much  more  ge- 
nius than  the  pump,  but  of  whose  mechanism  we 
know  nothing,  because  accidentally  it  cannot  be  of 
any  utility. 

Out  of  the  pump  grew  the  discussion  from  which 
it  was  inferred  that  nature  abhors  a vacuum,  but  later 
it  was  discovered  that  nature  does  not  abhor  a va- 
cuum, but  that  air  has  weight.  And  from  these  facts 
it  was  learned  that  all  substances  have  weight,  and 
that  the  force  producing  the  phenomena  of  weight  is 
universal  and  coequal  with  matter.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  man  often  considers  the  earth  the  center 
of  the  universe,  but  later  investigations  have  proven 
that  our  earth  is  only  a particle  among  a myriad;  the 
blue  canopy  above  is  unbounded  space,  filled  with  a 
multitude  of  worlds,  each  regulated  by  a never-chang- 
ing law,  and  that  the  entire  universe  is  filled  with  a 
very  attenuated  substance,  constantly  rolling  and 
seathing  like  the  angry  billows  in  a stormy  sea.  Nor 
do  we  wonder  that  man  has  taken  himself  as  the  cen- 
ter of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  biology  has  taught 
that  man  is  only  one  in  a series  of  God’s  creations. 

We  may  learn  man  from  the  beginning  correctly 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  sciences  of  which  we  are  so 
proud.  Man  early  learned  that  everything  in  nature 
was  done  regularly  and  orderly;  that  the  sun  rises 
each  morning,  that  the  seasons  return  each  year,  and 
that  in  the  cycle  of  time  everything  which  happens 
now,  will  in  its  season  again  return. 

Thus  the  foundations  of  scientific  truths  were 
laid,  upon  which  we  are  so  assiduously  attempting  to 
complete  the  superstructure. 
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Thp  questions  below  are  based  oir  the  work  given  in  Morgan's 
“Studies  in  Pedagogy,'1  one  of  the  books  olthe  Illinois  Teacher’s 
Reading  Circle  Course  for  1892-3.  These  questions  are  intended  to 
be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  excellent 
work  on  Pedagogy. 


Chap.  XV. — Method  in  Questioning. 


1.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  education  what  is  the 
chief  business  of  the  teacher? 

2.  Upon  what  is  all  mental  development  and 
growth  in  knowledge  dependent? 

3.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
be  active,  even  when  facts  are  given  by  the  teacher? 

4.  Of  what  value  is  curiosity  in  child-life? 

5.  -Should  the  curiosity  of  the  child  be  stifled? 

6.  What  does  the  author  say  about  the  method  of 
having  pupils  simply  commit  lessons  to  memory? 

7.  Indicate  some  lines  of  thought  on  which  a 
classical  student  should  be  questioned.  What  should 
be  the  purpose  of  these  questions? 

8.  Should  questions  be  framed  so  as  to  test  the 
memory  alone?  Compare  the  memory  to  an  ammuni- 
tion train  of  an  army. 

9.  What  is  the  effect  of  real  objects  in  nature  and 
art  in  arousing  the  child’s  curiosity? 

10.  When  the  child  is  studying  nature,  what  is  the 
chief  work  of  the  teacher?  What  is  his  chief  agent 
for  accomplishing  this? 

11.  What  objection  to  using  questions  printed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page? 

12.  “The  questions  that  can  be  asked,  and  the  an- 
swers to  which  constitute  the  whole  body  of  knowledge, 
whether  science  .or  philosophy,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
very  few  classes. 

Ten  categories  will,  perhaps,  exhaust  the  list. 
They  are: 


f 1.  What? 

2.  Of  what  kind? 

3.  How  many? 

4.  How  much? 

r,  ,.  5.  Who? 

Questions,  j 6 Where? 

7.  When? 

8.  How? 


9.  Why? 

| 10.  What  then? 


One  who  is  accustomed  to  seek  an  answer  to  all 
of  these  inquiries,  to  follow  the  connection  and  de- 
pendence of  ideas  till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the 
source  on  which  it  bottoms,  is  already,  in  a very  large 
sense  an  educated  person.” 

13.  What  is  called  for  in  the  first  question  above? 

14.  What  is  said  about  the  misapplication  of 
names? 

15.  Why  should  pupils  be  required  to  define  all 
new  terms  used?  Should  definitions  be  committed  to 
memory  from  books,  or  should  they  be  framed  by  the 
pupil? 

16.  What  does  the  second  question  call  for? 

17.  “Observation,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
knowledge-getting  and  conditions,  all  intellectual 
growth,  must  be  the  pupil’s  own  act.  It  is  best  called 
into  exercise,  not  by  telling  him  what  some  one  else 
has  seen,  nor  what  to  see,  but  by  repeated  inquiries  as 
to  what  he  himself  sees,  has  seen,  or  may  see.” 


18.  What  is  the  value  of  having  a pupil  represent 
the  object  of  his  thoughts  by  a drawing? 

19.  What  is  said  about  the  improved  method  of 
teaching  mathematics? 

20.  What  is  suggested  by  the  question  “How 
much”? 

21.  What  objection  to  having  pupils  commit  tables 
of  weight,  distance,  etc.,  to  memory? 

22.  “In  the  whole  range  of  human  study  no  subject 
has  deeper  interest  than  human  beings.  We  sustain 
intimate  relations  to  those  about  us,  and  individual 
biography  has  for  us  a perennial  interest.  The  ques- 
tion ‘Who’  directs  the  thought  of  the  student  to  the 
following  points  in  biography: 

fl.  Name. 

2.  Ancestry. 

3'  1 Place. 

Biography.  1 “lon- 

( Time. 

6.  Death.  ) Place. 

( Circumstances. 

7.  Estimate  of  character. 

A mere  memorizing  of  the  facts  of  biography  is 
of  little  avail  in  the  work  of  education;  but  when  the 
pupil,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  and  in  answer 
to  his  searching  questions,  is  led  to  think  his  way  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  facts ; to  a lively  interest  in 
the  personality  of  the  individual,  and  independent 
judgment  of  his  character  and  actions,  and  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  the  lessons  learned  to  life’s 
problems,  biography  is  at  once  entertaining,  instruct- 
ive, and  quickening.  It  is  invaluable  as  a training  for 
the  judgment.” 

23.  What  is  included  in  the  question  “Where”?  In 
the  question  “When”? 

24.  What  thought  is  brought  out  by  the  question 
“How”? 

25.  What  power  of  the  mind  is  developed  by  seek- 
ing answers  to  the  last  two  questions  of  the  ten? 

26.  The  philosophy  of  questioning,  then,  is  this: 
Questioning  is  to  be  used  chiefly  as  a means  of  awak- 
ening interest,  directing  the  attention,  arousing  curi- 
osity, stimulating  thought,  suggesting  lines  of  inquiry 
and  sources  of  information.  It  is  not  so  much  a test 
of  attainment  as  a stimulant  to  action.  The  grade  or 
difficulty  of  the  question  must  be  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  student,  and  its  character  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  mind.  The  order  of  succession  of  ques- 
tions will  necessarily  be  suggested  partly  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  (logical  order)  and  partly  by  the 
special  power  or  effort  to  be  evoked  ( pedagogical  or- 
der). The  real  pedagogue — child  leader — is  the  child 
questioner.  To  question  well  is  to  teach  well. 

Chap.  XYI. — Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

1.  What  should  be  the  aim  in  teaching  arithmetic? 

2.  What  are  the  two  chief  things  to  be  striven  for 
in  the  study  of  arithmetic? 

3.  In  what  way  may  pupils  get  definite  concep- 
tions of  the  simple  numbers? 

4.  In  what  way  should  pupils  be  taught  to  count? 

5.  When  should  the  term  to  designate  a number 
be  given? 
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6.  What  does  the  author  say  about  the  “G-rube” 
method  of  teaching  the  four  fundamental  operations? 

7.  What  is  given  as  the  limit  of  the  first  year’s 
work  in  numbers? 

8.  Should  the  pupil  learn  the  tables  of  addition, 
subtraction,  etc.,  from  a text-book? 

1.  Observation. 

2.  Thought. 

Successive  steps  in  teaching  3.  Expression. 

Numbers.  1 4.  Memory. 

5.  Use.  | Imagination. 

{ Reason. 

9.  “A  cardinal  rule  to  be  observed  at  every  step 
is  to  illustrate  principles  by  the  smallest,  simplest  ex- 
amples.” 

10.  In  what  way  should  the  child  learn  that  two 
pints  make  a quart,  and  that  four  quarts  make  a 
gallon? 

11.  From  what  source  should  the  pupil  get  the 
“rules”  of  arithmetic? 

12.  “Nothing  in  arithmetic  should  ever  be  taught 
as  a matter  of  memory  which  can  be  readily  learned 
as  a matter  of  thinking.” 

13.  What  three  reasons  are  given  for  learning  the 
metric  system? 

14.  How  should  the  metric  system  be  taught? 

15.  Give  a reason  why  percentage  is  perplexing  to 
many  pupils? 

16.  Give  suggestions  for  teaching  percentage. 

17.  When  called  upon  to  solve  a problem  the  stu- 
dent should — 

1.  Read  the  problem. 

2.  State  what  elements  are  given. 

3.  State  what  is  required. 

4.  Analyze  the  problem. 

5.  Give  the  appropriate  formula. 

6.  Perform  the  work. 

7.  Give  a reason  for  each  step. 

18.  Give  the  principles  of  the  method  of  teaching 
percentage  presented  by  the  author. 

19.  What  objection  to  the  plan  of  beginning  the 
study  of  square  root  by  learning  the  rule  from  a text- 
book? 

20.  Give  the  chief  points  of  the  method  of  teach- 
ing square  root,  as  presented  by  the  author. 
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Steps  in  solving  a 
problem  in  Per-  j 
centage. 


It  stood  on  a bleak  country  corner, 

But  boyhood’s  young  heart  made  it  warm; 

It  glowed  in  the  sunshine  of  summer, 

’Twas  cheerful  in  winter  and  storm. 

The  teacher,  O well  I remember, 

My  heart  has  long  kept  him  a place; 

Perhaps  by  the  world  he’s  forgotten, 

His  memory  no  touch  can  efface. 

He  met  us  with  smiles  on  the  threshold, 

And  in  that  rude  temple  of  art, 

He  left  with  the  skill  of  a workman, 

His  touch  on  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

O,  gay  were  the  sports  of  the  noontime, 

When  winter  winds  frollicked  with  snow; 

We  laughed  at  the  freaks  of  the  storm-king, 
And  shouted  him  on  all  aglow. 

We  dashed  at  his  beautiful  sculpture, 
Regardless  of  all  its  array, 

We  plunged  in  the  feathery  snowdrifts, 

And  sported  the  winter  away. 

W e sat  on  the  old  fashioned  benches, 

Beguiled  with  our  pencil  and  slate; 

We  thought  of  the  opening  future, 

And  dreamed  of  our  manhood’s  estate. 

The  girls  were  as  sweet,  to  my  fancy, 

As  those  who  solve  problems  to-day; 

Though  many  now  sleep  ’neath  the  daisies, 

The  rest  have  a sprinkling  of  gray. 

Their  names  to  us  boys  were  like  music, 
Though  you  smile  and  think  they  were  tame; 

’Twas  something  so  good  and  substantial 
When  the  master  called  out,  “Mary  Jane.” 

Then  Abigail  Bliss,  too,  and  Gertrude, 

And  Polly,  from  Perkins’  Hill, 

And  Caroline  Rice,  the  bright  beauty,  - 
Who  never  a day  could  keep  still. 

The  boys  were  Josiah  and  Fordice, 

And  Gideon,  Phileman,  and  Jay, 

Abiram,  Geduthan,  and  Stillman; 

You  hardly  can  spell  them  to  day. 
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It  stood  on  a bleak  country  corner, 

The  houses  were  distant  and  few, 

A meadow  lay  back  in  the  distance, 
Beyond  rose  the  hills  to  our  view. 

The  roads  crossing  there  at  right  angles, 
Untraversed  by  pomp  and  array, 

Were  cropped  by  the  cows  in  the  summer; 
I’ve  watched  them  there  many  a day. 

In  memory’s  hall  hangs  the  picture, 

And  years  of  sad  .care  are  between; 

It  hangs  with  a beautiful  gilding, 

And  well  do  I love  it,  I ween. 


Arithmetic  we  children  studied 
As  far  as  the  old  rule  of  three; 

We  talked  of  tare,  tret,  and  jetson, 

(This  last  often  left  us  at  sea.) 

We  did  all  the  sums,  or  we  tried  to, 

Tbe  tables  were  learned  all  by  heart, 

So  now  when  you  talk  about  Numbers, 
We’re  able  to  play  our  own  part. 

We  studied  then  old  Kirkham’s  grammar, 
And  parsed  twice  a week,  I believe, 

Corrected  false  syntax  to  proper; 

Those  rules  could  no  learner  deceive. 

Now  lessons  in  language  are  pleasant, 
And  nothing  at  all  to  deplore, 

The  youth  should  speak  better  English 
Than  in  those  dear  days  of  yore. 
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They  didn’t  say  then,  “Wher’s  my  book  at?” 

And,  “I  guess  I can't  get  to  go,” 

“I  never  can  play  like  I used  to,” 

“That’s  the  fashion,  you  see,  don’t  you  know.” 

The  most  foolish  thing  that  an  old  man 
Can  think  of  or  do,  or  e’en  say, 

Is  talk  of  these  nice  ancient  customs, 

Comparing  with  those  of  to-day. 

Bad  English,  however,  is  catching 
As  measles,  you  and  I must  own. 

A dose  of  correcting  false  syxtax 
Is  the  surest  antidote  known. 

And  spelling?  Is  it  taught  much  better 
Than  struggling  with  Webster’s  t-y  t’s? 

We  spelled  and  acted  chameleon, 

The  in-  com-pre-hen-si  bil  i-ties. 

A letter  I got  from  a teacher, 

Who  thought  she  knew  just  how  to  spell; 

But  then,  as  it  came  from  a lady, 

I’m  bound  in  good  faith  not  to  tell. 

Enough!  The  new  world  is  fast  moving, 

Its  progress  phenomenal,  true — 

New  methods,  new  thoughts,  and  new  teaching — 
I’m  glad  there’s  most  everything  new . 

We  welcome  the  great  age  of  progress, 

We  hold  up  both  hands  for  the  right; 

But  in  spite  of  our  best  endeavor, 

The  green  monster  will  give  a bite. 

For  fear  that  the  mighty  rush  forward, 

That  marks  this  millenial  age, 

Will  leave  us  decrepit  old  people, 

Assigned  to  the  overturned  page. 

We  still  know  your  young  hearts  are  lavish, 

And  ask,  in  your  more  thoughtful  mood, 
Remember  that  all  through  life’s  journey, 

We  sometimes  find  old  things  are  good. 

******** 

O,  days  of  my  boyhood,  I bless  ye, 

While  looking  from  life’s  busy  prime, 

The  treasures  are  lingering  with  me, 

I gathered  in  life’s  early  time. 

O,  still  to  that  bleak  country  corner, 

Turns  my  heart  in  weariness  yet; 

Where,  leading  my  gentle  y .ung  sister, 

With  youthful  companions  I met. 

I cast  a fond  glance  o’er  the  meadow, 

The  hill  just  beyond  it  I see, 

Away  in  the  charm  of  the  distance, 

Old  school-house — a blessing  on  thee. 

I know  when  I stand  at  that  portal, 

Whose  curtain  shall  ne’er  swing  this  way, 

I’ll  see  the  old  school-house,  in  fancy, 

Which  stands  by  that  lonely  highway. 


ODD  THOUGHTS  AT  ODD  TIMES  ON  WHERE 
IS  THE  HORIZON  OF  CHILD-THOUGHT. 

By  B.  Jean  Cunningham,  Carmi,  111. 

We  must  each  be  as  a babe  in  knowledge, 

Ere  we  can  wear  the  mantle  of  a sage. 

“If  he  went  not  through  the  narrow,  how  could 
he  come  to  the  broad?”  In  school  this  is  a question 
of  vital  importance;  a question  of  which  we  need  to 
think,  covering  a universal  law,  absolute  in  our  every 
act.  Invariably  the  narrow  path  must  be  trod.  “By 
passing  the  river  we  gain  the  sea.”  In  no  other  way 
than  this  can  we  reach  the  mind  of  the  young.  Are 
we  to  pluck  up  the  infant  blades  of  corn  and  fling 
them  down  in  despair  because  they  can’t  thrive  under 
the  pressure  of  robustious  clods? 

Who  knows  but  the  tender- minded  urchin  under 
your  care  and  mine  is  to  be  incomparably  greater  than 
self,  or  but  the  horizon  of  his  child-thought  will  ex- 
pand to  become  the  master  mind  of  the  age — a Victor 
Hugo  to  literature,  a Napoleon  to  war,  or  a Michael 
Angelo  to  art — and  be  immortal  in  our  world’s  history? 

Enthusiasts  have  fostered  the  idea  that  the  great 
•men  of  every  age  were  born  expressly  to  become  great. 
Away  with  your  genius,  thunders  perseverance,  and 
obliterate  that  traditionary  idol.  Thou  never-failing 
perseverance!  “The  world  offers  homage  to  thee.” 

But  I must  hence  to  my  text.  The  teacher’s  life 
is  blotted  with  question  marks.  Where  is  the  horizon 
of  child-thought?  This  question  once  solved,  then  we 
can  make  profound  investigation  as  to  the  capacity 
and  quality  of  his  fancy.  Some  one  has  said:  “Child- 
imagination  moulds  the  lives  of  our  world  heroes.” 

How  to  find  the  boundary  of  his  fancy  would  be 
as  difficult  as  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  the  sublimest  work  of  the  teacher  is  to 
get  as  near  this  boundary  as  possible  and  throw  the 
image  of  some  object  within  the  reach  of  his  concep- 
tion, and  thereby  arouse  his  imagination  to  conceive 
of  higher  thoughts,  forms,  and  ideals. 

Make  conspicuous  the  thought  “What  shall  I be- 
come”. By  so  doing  you  instill  into  his  mind  a yearn- 
ing for  individual  improvement. 

Teacher,  abstain  from  your  angry  looks,  harsh 
words,  and  uncalled-for  corporal  punishment.  When 
in  these  acts  you  are,  as  a teacher  or  good,  moral  cit- 
izen, in  the  height  of  your  impropriety. 

Can’t  you  recall  the  time  when  you  rallied  forth 
from  your  throne,  or,  to  use  the  more  common  expres- 
sion of  the  boy  himself,  “came  down  from  your  perch 
and  slashed  away  at  the  summer  pants  of  those  hu- 
man beings  under  your  domain”? 

Fnn  is  a part  of  his  nature — a part  of  his  mind. 
Nor  is  this  all.  He  must  have  it,  or  he  wars  against 
all  else.  Mirthful  imagination  and  the  heart  open 
first  in  childhood.  We  must  have  confidence  in  the 
children  we  instruct.  They  have  greatness  of  nature 
and  capacity  of  advancement.  We  need  only  find  and 
point  out  avenues  through  which  they  may  pass. 

Such  thoughts,  such  forms,  such  ideals,  not  you 
nor  I nor  an  angel  can  imagine.  Young  as  he  is,  he 
is  worthy  of  your  most  eager  interest.  To  this  you 
must  awaken.  I ask,  is  the  great  end  of  the  school 
to  crowd  the  child’s  mind  with  dry,  cold  facts,  or  is  it 
to  broaden  his  understanding,  to  arouse  his  conscience, 
ana  to  incite  force  and  activity  into  his  inner  life? 

Impossible!  Can  children  hear  with  our  ears  or 
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see  with  ours  eyes?  Each  child  has  a will  of  his  own. 
He  is  undoubtedly,  in  an  important  sense,  the  builder 
of  his  own  character,  the  determiner  of  his  own  fu- 
ture being.  “Life  is  the  great  thing  to  be  sought  in 
a human  being.”  And  again:  That  we  are  to  never 
give  commands  without  assigning  our  reasons,  or  an 
opinion  without  giving  proofs  would  be  absurd.  They 
must  rely  on  us  for  what  they  cannot  understand.  As 
far  as  possible,  our  great  aim  in  controlling  must  be 
training  them  to  control  themselves,  and  instruction 
must  be  to  aid  them  in  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Our 
modes  of  instruction  are  too  dry,  too  barren,  too  me- 
chanical. Is  it  not  highly  probable  that  the  young 
mind,  like  machinery  unoiled , becomes  worn  to  great 
truths?  Beware  of  too  much  friction. 

Wake  up  your  pupil’s  soul  to  the  reality  and  truth 
and  greatness  of  an  education;  and  may  it  be  a,  prac- 
tical one.  That  is  the  result  after  which  to  seek.  ' Is 
it  what  we  are  to  teach  any  more  than  how  ? We  see 
a teacher,  or  rather  a licensed  book-worm,  “a  walking 
encyclopedia,”  and  the  like,  profoundly  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  yet  less  successful  in  teaching  than 
another  of  comparatively  superficial  knowledge;  he 
knows  much,  but  not  the  way  to  his  pupil’s  mind  and 
heart,  for  he  has  not  yet  neared  the  horizon  of  his 
child-  thought. 

Hor  is  this  all.  The  wailing- cry  of  “worthless 
text- books”  is  heard  from  all  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sion. Is  it  better  books  we  need  so  much  as  better 
teachers;  college  graduates  so  much  as  live,  wide- 
awake men  who  have  energy  ? 

The  non-progressive  teacher  is  a “Rip  Van  Win- 
kle” in  education,  who  seems  to  have  slept  since  the 
day  of  his  graduation;  one  of  the  many  stumps  in  the 
road  of  progress.  There  can  be  no  “standstill”  in  the 
intellectual  world.  Two  classes  and  no  more.  Be  a 
man  of  progress  or  be  a pessimest. 

Men  of  professional  culture  can  best  accomplish 
the  work.  We  need,  then,  courage  and  earnestness 
to  take  hold  of  these  tender  sprouts  that  are  to  be 
mighty  growths  in  years  to  come. 

One  thing  I am  amazed  at,  and  that  is  the  bat- 
blindness;  and  what  other  should  it  be  styled  than 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  concerning 
what  their  real  situation  is,  and  what  the  word  “child 
thought”  covers  or  means.  Men  are  born  and  brought 
up  under  the  shadow  of  the  school- house  dome,  and 
live  perhaps  half  their  lives  as  teachers,  with  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  the  horizon  of  child-thought  is 
commensurate  with  their  physical  forms.  We  need 
to  rouse  ourselves,  as  teachers,  to  a comprehension  of 
our  surroundings. 

Whatever  else  we  may  accomplish,  you  know  as 
well  as  I,  there  is  nothing  to  be  likened,  in  importance, 
in  nobleness,  in  beauty  and  worth,  to  that  of  helping 
school- children  live — helping  them  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  to  fight  its  battles,  to  create  their  manhood. 
Is  there  anything  else  to  compare  with  that?  More 
freedom  for  the  children.  The  very  stars  of  heaven 
are  fighting  for  it.  The  human  mind  is  fighting  for  it. 
The  development  of  the  human  heart  is  fighting  for 
it.  Another  thing.  Methinks  I hear  a critic  say: 
“The  spelling-book  is  fighting  for  it.”  Yes,  lam  well 
aware.  “To  morrow  the  critics  will  commence.  You 
know  who  the  critics  are?  The  men  who  have  failed 
in  literature  and  art.” — From  Disraeli's  Lothair. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  MORAL 
TRAINING. 


Abstract  of  paper  by  President  DeGarmo  of  Swarthmore  College. 

Moral  training  as  now  practically  realized  in  the 
public  schools  rests  principally  upon  the  inculcation 
of  maxims  of  moral  conduct  and  their  enforcement 
by  authority.  This  system  leaves  a gap  which  litera- 
ture is  well  calculated  to  fill.  Under  the  most  rigor- 
ous system  of  authority  there  is  still  room  for  much 
morai  badness  that  can  not  be  reached  by  this  means. 
A child  may,  for  instance,  be  harsh  or  even  cruel  in 
his  treatment  of  animals  or  other  children.  He  may 
be  greedy,  surly,  selfish,  discontented;  he  may  be 
obscene  in  his  language,  and  a pollution  to  the  whole 
neighborhood.  The  traditional  minister’s  son  often 
illustrates  this  fact.  When  the  child  becomes  a man, 
he  may  give  way  to  one  after  another  of  a whole  cat- 
alogue of  vices;  he  may,  for  instance,  become  a ty- 
rannical husband  and  father,  a worthless  or  injurious 
citizen;  and  yet  from  infancy  to  manhood  never  suffer 
seriously  from  the  retribution  of  violated  law.  An 
additional  danger  is,  that,  when  authority  is  relaxed, 
the  habits  it  has  established  may  give  way,  and  the 
child  surrender  to  the  dictates  of  a bad  disposition. 
Thus  the  widow's  son  may  become  a comfort  or  a 
heart-breaking  sorrow  to  his  mother. 

The  chief  defect  in  our  present  system  seems  to 
lie  in  the  feebleness  of  its  influence  upon  the  ideals 
and  disposition  of  the  child.  This  is  in  many  cases 
left  to  accident,  whereas  much  might  be  done  through 
literature  in  all  cases.  The  present  tendency  to  give 
moral  lessons  from  little  books  on  ethical  instruction 
is  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  old  method  of  inculcat- 
ing maxims,  and  must  be  pronounced  inadequate.  It 
tends  to  a premature,  abnormal  self-consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  does  not  fill  the  gap  that 
now  exists. 

How,  since  all  moral  ideals  are  portrayed  in  lit- 
erature in  such  a form  as  to  attract  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  the  child  toward  the  good,  and  to  arouse 
his  antipathy  to  the  bad;  since  literature  is  also  per- 
fectly adapted  to  all  stages  and  phases  of  mind  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  treating  each  top 
ic  as  an  ethical  whole,  employing  the  most  fascinating 
flights  of  the  imagination,  and  giving  the  child  the 
constant  opportunity  of  passing  disinterested  moral 
judgements  upon  all  sorts  of  situations,  it  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  most  perfect  of  existing  instruments 
for  developing  a happy,  generous,  unselfish  disposition 
in  children,  and  for  giving  them  the  most  true,  vivid 
and  concrete  ideals  of  ethical  conduct. 

The  literature  open  to  us  is  of  two  kinds:  one 
showing  a mechanical  requital  for  deeds,  often  em- 
phasizing the  negative  idea  of  retribution,  the  other 
showing  the  larger  group  of  social  pleasures  one  may 
enjoy  through  the  renunciation  of  selfish  enjoyments 
associated  with  unethical  actions.  The  latter  is  far 
more  likely  to  arouse  sympathetic  interest  in  the  high- 
er thought,  to  develop  the  disposition  along  desirable 
lines.  The  use  of  literature  employing  the  more  me- 
chanical and  negative  kinds  of  requital  for  good,  and 
evil  should  be  restricted  in  amount  and  confined  large- 
ly to  early  grades.  Fables  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  since  they  deal  with  moral  ideas  purely  from  the 
utilitarian  standpoint.  Virtue  pays  a larger  dividend 
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than  its  opposite.  Then  come  fairy  tales  and  folk 
stories,  which  begin  to  introduce  purely  moral  mo- 
tives. After  these  there  is  a large  body  of  literature 
that  dwells  upon  the  more  individual  phases  of  con- 
duct. Such  are  the  stories  of  ancient  heroes  as  told 
in  Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book,  Homer’s  Iliad,  Odys- 
sey; or  such  modern  books  as  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
which  shows  the  beauty  of  unselfishness.  After  this 
there  is  an  immense  mass  of  literature  that  reveals  in 
gradually  broadening  prospect  the  relations  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  various  institutions  of  society.  Sailor 
stories,  for  instance,  show  the  devotion  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  ship,  or  the  little  community  of  which  he 
forms  a part.  Indian  tales  of  the  right  kind  show  the 
defense  of  the  home  against  the  savage.  Robinson 
Crusoe  develops  the  economic  instinct  of  the  child. 
While  such  books  as  “Tom  Brown  at  Rugby”  give 
him  many  concrete  illustrations  of  manliness  at  school. 
W e may  thus  rise  by  a series  of  easy  gradations  to  the 
great  masterpieces  of  modern  times,  of  which  Shakes- 
peare’s dramas  must  ever  take  the  lead  in  portraying 
the  ethical  relations  of  individuals  to  all  phases  of  in- 
stitutional life. 


ILLINOIS  READING  CIRCLES— A NEW 
ARRANGEMENT. 

On  December  27th,  1892,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Reading  Circles  submitted  the  following  to  the 
Illinois  State  Teachers’  Association: 

The  directors  of  the  Illinois  reading  circles  would 
recommend  to  the  Illinois  State  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion that  the  reading  circles  be  separated  at  the  close 
of  the  present  school  year,  June  30th,  1893,  and  that 
two  distinct  circles  be  formed— the  Teachers’  Circle, 
under  the  management  of  the  county  superintendents’ 
section,  having  the  State  Superintendent  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  Pupils’  Circle, 
under  the  management  of  the  principals’  section. 

They  would  further  recommend  that  the  superin- 
tendents’ section  appoint  at  this  meeting  a board  of 
directors,  also  that  the  principals’  section  appoint  a 
board  of  directors,  these  boards  to  arrange  the  work 
for  the  coming  year. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  county  superin- 
tendents use  all  endeavors  to  push  the  work  of  the 
circle  during  the  present  year,  and  that  all  financial 
affairs  be  equitably  closed  with  the  present  manager 
by  the  first  day  of  July,  1893. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  as- 
sociation and  the  following  boards  of  directors  were 
appointed: 

Directors  of  the  Teachers'  Circle. — Henry  Raab, 
chairman;  L.  H.  Griffith,  Danville;  J.  B.  Russell,  Ke- 
wanee;  H.  A.  Poster,  Pontiac;  C.  B.  Marshall,  Rock 
Island;  Miss  Nannie  McKee,  Cairo. 

Directors  of  the  Pupils'  Circle.— James  Kirk, 
chairman;  J.  A.  Mercer,  Peoria;  Joseph  Carter,  Dan- 
vdle;  Miss  Ann  C.  Anderson,  Carbondale;  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth L.  Howes,  Decatur. 

These  boards  will  organize  and  select  books  for 
next  year  as  soon  as  possible. 

Y ou  will  receive  notice  of  their  actions  in  due 
time. 

It  is  believed  that  the  circles  will  now  enter  upon 
a career  of  unexampled  prosperity.  It  is  hoped  that 
superintendents  and  teachers  will  do  all  in  their  power 


to  increase  the  number  of  readers.  The  cause  is  a 
worthy  one  and  should  receive  the  hearty  support  of 
all  interested  in  the  educational  advancement  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Readers  of  the  present  and  past  years  will  receive 
their  certificates  and  diplomas  from  this  office  as  usual. 
But  these  and  all  other  matters  must  be  closed  by 
July  1,  1893. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager,  Decatur,  111. 


THE  RAREST  PEARL. 


By  S.  F.  Fiester,  Co.  Supt.,  Waverly,  Iowa. 

I. 

I met  a youth  whose  brow  was  sad, 

For  searching  many  days  he’d  been, 

To  find  a pearl  called  gratitude, 

Which  by  kind  deeds  he’d  tried  to  win, 

But  searching  long  and  finding  not, 

His  heart  grown  weary,  faint,  and  sore, 

He  turned  unto  the  Book  of  Life 
And  found  and  read  the  story  o’er 
Of  lepers  ten  whom  Christ  had  cleansed, 

A boon  of  priceless  worth  to  them, 

Which  changed  their  darkness  into  light, 
Restored  them  to  their  fellow  men, 

And  yet  of  whom  but  one  returned 
To  thank  their  Lord  and  Master  good, 

And  bring  the  gift  so  nobly  earned, 

That  gift  so  rare,  called  gratitude. 

II. 

I met  a man,  yet  something  seemed 
Familiar  in  his  form  and  face, 

And  gazing  long,  like  light  it  gleamed 
Across  my  mind  the  time  and  place, 

When  he,  a youth  with  saddened  mein, 

Was  searching  for  the  pearl  so  rare, 

Which  only  in  the  heart  is  found, 

And  found  so  seldom  even  there. 

Eager  to  known,  I turned  to  ask, 

If  yet  his  search  might  ended  be; 

A cloud  encompassed  round  his  brow, 

He  stretched  his  hands  out  toward  the  sea 
And  said,  “The  waves  still  cry  for  more, 

Though  all  the  rivers  to  them  flow; 

They  drain  pure  water  from  the  shore, 

Yet  ask  a draught,  they’ll  brine  bestow.” 

III. 

I met  a pilgrim  old  and  gray, 

Whose  head  was  bowed,  whose  step  was  slow, 
Yet  something  in  his  gaze  around 
Reminded  me  of  long  ago. 

“O  pilgrim,”  said  I then  to  him, 

The  while  my  heart  beat  in  suspense, 
Knowing  if  he  should  fail  me  now 
Useless  for  me  to  ask  from  hence, 

“Canst  thou  the  question  answer  then, 

Whose  answer  thou  so  long  hast  sought, 
Where  gratitude  for  kindness  given 
Is  felt  and  envy  cometh  not?” 

He  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven’s  dome, 

As  if  to  pierce  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  said,  “O  man,  thy  God  alone 
Will  pay  such  price  for  sacrifice.” 
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WORDS  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  MEANINGS. 


Select  a list  of  words  of  two  or  more  meanings 
and  have  pupils  illustrate  the  different  meanings  by 
using  the  words  in  sentences.  The  following  are  sug- 
gestive : 

( 1.  The  brick  were  laid  in  mortar. 

1.  Mortar . . ■)  2.  Mortars  are  used  for  throwing  bombs 
( 3.  The  druggist  uses  a pestle  and  mortar. 


2.  Forge  . . 


3.  General. 


1. 


1. 


4.  Grain  ...  - 2. 

u 

1. 

5.  Court.  . . 

6.  Quiver..  •) 

I 2. 
( 1. 

7.  Address.  -j 

( 2. 

rl. 

8.  Strain . . - 2. 

U- 

(1- 

9.  Bear -j 

10.  Battery^ 


This  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  profitable 
exercise.  Give  but  few  words  at  a time,  and  insist 
upon  good  sentences  being  given.  It  will  be  well  for 
the  teacher  to  have  a note-book  in  which  to  keep  a list 
of  the  words  to  be  used  from  time  to  time. 


THOUGHT  QUESTIONS. 


By  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Argenta,  111. 

1.  What  is  whalebone?  Where  obtained? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  C.  O.  D.? 

3.  Who  are  our  antipodes? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  gratis? 

5.  Can  there  be  five  Sundays  in  February?  If  so, 
when? 

6.  Is  there  lead  in  lead  pencils?  If  not,  what? 

7.  What  is  cork?  Where  and  how  obtained? 


8.  What  and  where  is  the  dead  letter  office? 

9.  What  is  an  anniversary?  Why  so  called? 

10.  Of  what  is  Santa  Claus  a contraction? 

11.  What  is  a census?  When  was  the  last  one 
taken? 

12.  Define  autograph?  Why  so  called? 

13.  What  is  an  eclipse? 

14.  What  is  the  point  in  the  sky  directly  over  head 
called? 

15.  What  is  the  point  in  the  heavens  directly  be- 
neath us  called? 

16.  Which  is  the  Emerald  Isle?  Why  so? 

17.  Why  is  the  alphabet  so  called? 

18.  What  is  the  “Milky  Way”? 

19.  Why  is  glass  used  to  fasten  telegraph  wires 
to  the  poles? 

20.  Why  are  the  months  so  named? 

21.  What  is  a hermit?  A mummy? 

22.  Explain  the  expression  ‘From  Alpha  to  Omega.’ 

23.  What  makes  the  sound  in  a piano?  In  an  or- 
gan? In  a violin?  In  a flute? 

24.  What  city  of  Europe  was  once  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake?  When? 

25.  What  is  the  young  of  the  sheep  called?  Of  the 
lion?  Bear?  Goat?  Eagle?  Horse?  Goose?  Swan? 
Duck?  Cat?  Dog?  Frog? 

26.  What  is  meant  by  capital  punishment? 

27.  Where  is  the  largest  bell  in  the  world? 

28.  What  does  the  Indian  call  his  child?  His  tent? 
His  boat?  His  pipe?  His  shoes?  His  money?  His 
wife?  The  white  people? 

29.  What  is  a century?  In  which  century  do  we 
live?  From  what  time  is  it  reckoned? 

30.  Has  a cow  upper  front  teeth?  Has  a sheep? 
Has  a goat? 

31.  How  is  the  age  of  a deer  told?  A horse?  A 
tree? 

32.  What  is  the  color  of  a ruby?  The  sapphire? 
The  amethyst?  The  topaz?  The  garnet?  The  tur- 
quois?  The  pearl? 

33.  What  is  a crescent?  Of  what  nation  is  it  the 
emblem? 

34.  What  is  a naval  academy?  Where  is  there 
one? 

35.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  oculist  and 
an  optician? 

36.  What  is  the  meaning  of  anonymous?  How 
abbreviate  it? 

37.  Explain  the  following:  Solar,  lunar,  stellar, 
terrestrial,  celestial. 

38.  Explain  the  following;  Majority,  minority,  quo- 
rum, maximum,  minimum. 

39.  What  is  the  maximum  weight  of  a letter  for 
which  single  postage  is  paid? 

40.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  words  for 
an  ordinary  telegram? 

41.  What  is  the  ruler  of  Japan  called?  Of  Persia? 
Of  Turkey?  Of  Russia?  Of  Algiers?  Of  an  Arab 
tribe?  Of  an  Indian  tribe?  Of  a republic?  Of  a 
state?  Of  a county?  Of  a city? 

42.  What  is  a silhouette? 

43.  What  is  a benediction?  Why  so  called? 

44.  Why  do  we  feel  no  pain  in  cutting  our  hair  or 
our  nails? 

45.  What  is  a mosaic?  A cameo? 

46.  Where  does  each  day  begin? 
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47.  Of  what  use  is  a barometer?  A thermometer? 
A weather-vane? 

48.  Why  do  we  not  see  the  stars  in  the  day  time? 

49.  What  is  the  difference  between  a village  and 
a city? 

50.  Can  a blind  person  read?  If  so,  how? 


Out  of  the  many,  here  are  fifty.  Used  either  in 
regular  class,  as  the  recitation  will  suggest,  or  used  as 
Friday  afternoons,  their  use  is  invaluable.  Who  will 
be  the  first  to  send  correct  answers? 

A PRIZE. 

A year’s  subscription  to  the  School  News  will 
be  given  to  the  pupils  of  any  school  who  sends  the 
best  list  of  answers  to  above  questions,  observing  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  Write  with  pen  and  ink. 

2.  Number  answers  to  correspond  with  questions. 

3.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

4.  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address. 

5 Give  name  of  your  teacher. 

6.  Send  your  answers  to  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Ar- 
genta,  111. 

7.  Mail  answers  on  or  before  May  1st,  the  an- 
swers to  appear  in  the  June  number  of  the  School 
News. 

REPRODUCTION  STORIES— INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  re- 
production stories  may  be  used: 

1.  Read  the  story  and  let  pupils  reproduce  it  oral- 
ly in  their  own  language. 

2.  Cut  the  stories  apart,  paste  on  cardboard  and 
hand  a story  to  each  pupil  to  read  silently,  and  then 
write  it,  using  his  own  language. 

3.  Read  a story  a sentence  at  a time,  for  dictation 
work  in  spelling.  This  line  of  work  should  receive 
more  attention  than  it  does  in  many  schools.  If 
properly  conducted,  such  an  exercise  will  train  pupils 
to  be  attentive,  as  they  must  listen  closely  to  the  read- 
ing of  each  sentence.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to 
listen  to  what  is  said  by  others  as  well  as  to  recite. 

4.  Copy  the  stories  on  blackboard  omitting  all 
capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  and  have  pupils  copy 
inserting  capitals  and  punctuating  correctly.  After- 
ward have  ttie  work  compared  and  corrected.  This  is 
an  excellent  exercise  for  pupils  of  the  grammar  class. 

5.  After  a story  has  been  studied,  let  each  pupil 
state  in  writing  what  lesson  he  thinks  is  taught  by 
the  story. 

The  following  suggestive  stories  are  taken  from 
“Primary  Reproduction  Stories”  compiled  by  Florence 
M.  Grant.  (See  description  and  price  on  first  page  of 
cover  of  the  February  School  News). 

A Conscientious  Clerk. 

A gentleman  in  business  in  New  York  was 
passing  the  window  of  the  office  just  as  the  clock 
struck  six.  Immediately  every  clerk  but  one  dropped 
his  pen  and  rushed  for  his  hat  “Why  doesn’t  Jones 
come?”  asked  one,  meaning  the  man  still  writing. 
“Oh!  he  w’orks  just  as  hard  as  if  he  was  working  for 
himself,”  and  never  leaves  till  he  finishes,”  was  the 
answer. 

Seeing  their  employer,  the  men  ceased  talking. 


There  was  a watchful  eye  on  that  clerk  and  soon 
after  he  was  taken  into  the  business  as  a partner, 
because  he  was  so  conscientious. 

Jimmy’s  Customer. 

A man  in  New  York  called  a boot-black  to 
clean  his  boots.  A larger  boy  came  up  and  did  the 
work.  This  boy  told  the  man  that  the  other  boy, 
whose  name  was  Jimmy,  had  been  very  sick,  and 
that  he  or  some  companion  always  helped  Jimmy  and 
gave  him  the  money. 

“Well,  you’re  a good  fellow.  Here’s  a quarter. 
Keep  ten  cents  yourself  and  give  Jimmy  the  rest,” 
said  the  man.  “Can’t  do  it,  sir,  you’re  Jimmy’s 
customer,”  answered  the  boy,  as  he  tossed  the  money 
to  his  sick  friend  and  ran  away  to  look  for  more  work. 

True  Courage. 

Charlie  Mann  threw  a stone  and  broke  a large 
pane  of  glass  in  a drug- store.  He  was  just  going  to 
run  away  when  he  determined  to  go  in  and  explain  to 
the  man  how  the  accident  happened.  He  told  the 
man  that  he  was  willing  to  work  to  pay  for  the  glass, 
but  that  he  had  no  money  to  give  him. 

The  druggist  needed  a boy  and  gave  him  work  in 
the  store.  But  when  he  had  earned  enough  to  pay 
for  the  glass  he  was  so  well  liked  that  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  store.  “It  was  a lucky  day  for  me,  moth- 
er, when  I had  courage  enough  to  speak  the  truth,” 
he  would  say. 

One  Stitch  at  a Time. 

Maud  was  helping  her  mamma  sew.  “I  do  hate 
to  sew  a seam,  it  looks  so  long  and  horrid,”  said 
Maud.  Her  mother  was  surprised  at  Maud’s  impa- 
tience, for  she  wanted  the  child  to  learn  to  sew  nicely. 

“Why,  my  daughter,  that  comes  of  the  way  you 
look  at  it.  Look  at  the  next  stitch  only,  for  you  have 
to  take  but  one  stitch  at  a time,  and  see  how  well  you 
can  take  that  one,  and  the  end  will  be  reached  with- 
out knowing  it.  Maud  tried  her  mother’s  plan,  and 
soon  found  her  words  to  be  true.  Besides  her  sewing 
was  much  better  than  it  had  been. 


Honesty  Rewarded. 

Ben  went  to  the  railway  station  to  buy  a ticket 
worth  two  dollars  and  a half.  A man,  who  knew 
Ben,  was  waiting  at  the  station  and  he  spoke  to  Ben. 
“Here,  Ben,  take  this  ticket.  I have  had  a ride  on 
it,  but  the  conductor  did  not  take  it.  Then  you  can 
save  your  ticket.” 

“That  would  be  cheating  the  railroad,  and 
although  it  can  afford  to  lose  that  much  I cannot 
afford  to  lose  my  self-respect,”  said  Ben.  The  next 
day  Ben  received  a note,  saying,  “Come  to  this 
address  and  get  a good  place,  for  a boy  who  will  not 
cheat  a railroad  can  be  trusted  with  money. 

Who  Gained  the  Victory. 

A Quaker  in  his  buggy  met  in  a narrow  lane  a 
young  man  who  was  also  driving.  One  or  the  other 
would  have  to  turn  back  to  where  the  lane  was  wider, 
for  they  could  not  pass  each  other. 

The  young  man  said  he  was  not  going  back,  and 
the  Quaker,  being  older,  had  no  right  to  do  so.  There 
the  two  sat,  the  young  man  reading  a newspaper,  and 
the  Quaker  looking  around  at  the  country.  In  a little 
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while  the  Quaker  said,  “When  thou  hast  read  that 
paper  please  lend  it  to  me?”  This  frightened  the 
other  driver  and  he  turned  back,  while  the  Quaker 
drove  on. 

The  Generous  Cat. 

A man  owned  a cat  that  used  to  have  a napkin 
tied  around  its  neck  and  would  sit  up  to  the  table. 
It  always  received  a fish  upon  a tin  plate,  and  some- 
times its  master  would  give  pussy  some  of  his  fish. 

One  evening  puss  was  not  at  the  table,  although 
the  dinner-bell  had  been  rung  twice.  Presently  the 
cat  came  in  with  two  large  mice,  and  before  any  one 
could  prevent,  it  jumped  up  and  laid  one  mouse  in  its 
master’s  plate,  and  the  other  in  its  own.  It  seemed 
to  say,  “You  always  share  with  me  and  now  I’ll  share 
with  you.” 

The  Quick  Reply. 

When  a very  wealthy  man  arrived  in  Boston  he 
was  met  by  a dirty- faced  boy,  who  shouted,  “Morning 
papers,  only  two  cents!”  The  millionair  bought  a 
paper  and  gave  the  boy  in  payment  a five-cent  piece. 

While  the  boy  was  hunting  for  the  change,  the 
man  said,  “Keep  the  three  cents  and  buy  a cake  of 
soap  with  which  to  wash  your  face.”  The  boy  had 
by  this  time  found  the  money,  which  he  handed  to 
the  man,  saying,  “Take  the  money,  and  buy  a 
book  on  politeness.”  The  man  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself  and  hurried  away,  while  those 
near  by  smiled  at  the  boy’s  quick  answer. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  PENMANSHIP. 


The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  Vick- 
roy’s  “New  Method  of  Teaching  Penmanship:” 

1.  Direct  the  pupil  so  that  he  may  draw  the  skel- 
eton of  each  element,  letter,  or  word.  The  teacher 
should  pursue  a systematic  course  of  training  in  writ- 
ing, and  should  study  each  copy  and  put  it  on  the 
blackboard  in  a perfect  form. 

2.  Encourage  pupils  by  showing  them  how  to 
make  each  part  of  each  letter.  Begin  with  the  ele- 
ments, andt  each  their  combinations;  then  teach  the 
height,  width,  and  slant  of  each  part  of  each  letter, 
and  finally  teach  spacing  by  uniting  letters  so  as  to 
form  words. 

3.  Drive  indifferent,  careless,  and  lazy  pupils.  In- 
sist on  careful  work,  and  remember  that  without  ef- 
fort there  cannot  be  any  advancement — retrogression 
is  certain.  Results  are  indices  of  effort. 

4.  Criticise  the  work  by  inspecting  it  and  noting 
errors,  that  pupils  may  correct  them.  Make  haste 
slowly.  Master  each  copy  before  leaving  it. 

Position  in  Penholding. 

Teach  the  pupil  how  to  adjust  his  body  and  hands 
to  the  writing  materials. 

1.  Place  the  side  near  the  desk,  but  not  touch- 

t. 

2.  Keep  the  body  erect  and  the  feet  level  on  the 
floor. 

3.  Place  the  right  arm  oblique  to  the  desk,  rest- 
ing on  the  muscles  just  forward  of  the  elbow,  and  rest 
the  hand  on  the  tips  of  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers,  not  permitting  the  wrist  to  touch  the  paper. 

4.  Let  the  hands  rest  at  right  angles  to  each  other 


on  the  copybook,  keeping  the  right  hand  parallel  with 
its  right  edge. 

5.  While  writing,  let  the  right  arm  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  weight  of  the  body. 

How  to  Hold  the  Pen. 

1.  Take  the  pen  between  the  first  and  second  fin- 
gers and  the  thumb.  The  pen  should  cross  the  fore- 
finger just  forward  of  the  knuckle  of  the  second  finger 
at  the  root  of  the  nail,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from 
the  point  of  the  pen. 

2.  Bring  the  point  of  the  pen  squarely  to  the  pa- 
per, and  let  the  holder  point  toward  the  right  shoul- 
der, the  knuckles  of  the  hand  being  turned  toward  the 
ceiling.  Do  not  twist  the  hand  toward  the  right. 

3.  Bend  the  thumb  outward  at  the  first  joint,  so 
that  its  end  may  touch  the  holder  opposite  the  first 
joint  of  the  fore-finger. 

4.  Let  the  first  and  second  fingers  touch  each 
other  as  far  as  the  first  joint  of  the  first  finger. 

5.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  should  be  slightly 
curved  and  separated  from  the  second  finger  at  the 
middle  joint,  and  should  rest  upon  the  paper  at  the 
tips  of  the  nails. 

6.  The  wrist  should  be  slightly  elevated  above  the 
desk. 

7.  The  holder  may  fall  below  the  knuckle  joint. 

Movement. 

Eor  suggestions  as  to  movement  and  its  impor- 
tance, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  series  of  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  this  journal  during  the  past  six 
months. 


SPELLING— FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS. 

The  following  suggestive  exercises-  are  based  on 
the  work  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study.  They  may 
be  used  in  a general  review  of  the  work  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years,  or  fourth  reader  grade. 

1.  What  is  a vowel?  Name  the  vowels. 

2.  What  is  a consonant?  Name  the  consonants. 

3.  Which  letters  of  the  following  words  are  vowels 

and  which  are  consonants:  Washington?  Charleston? 

Union?  Young?  View? 

4.  What  is  a monosyllable?  Write  five  monosyl- 
l<lbl6S 

5.  What  is  a dissyllable?  Write  five  dissyllables. 

6.  What  is  a trisyllable?  Write  five  trisyllables. 

7.  What  is  a polysyllable?  Write  five  polysylla- 
bles. 

8.  Write  all  the  words  of  the  following  sentence 
in  groups,  putting  the  monosyllables  in  one  group,  the 
dissyllables  in  another,  etc. : 

“When  freedom  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there; 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 

Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 

She  call’d  her  eagle-bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land.” 

9.  What  is  accent?  Write  five  words  that  are  ac- 
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cented  on  the  first  syllable.  Five  that  are  accented  on 
the  second  syllable. 

10.  Use  the  following  words  correctly  in  sentences 
when  accented  on  the  first  syllable: 


1.  accent. 

2.  conduct. 

3.  desert. 

4.  escort. 


5.  discount. 

6.  contest. 

7.  export. 

8.  extract. 


9.  contract. 

10.  convert. 

11.  convict. 

12.  digest. 


11.  Change  the  accent  of  above  words  to  second 
syllable  and  use  them  correctly  in  sentences. 

12.  What  is  a derivative  word?  Write  five  deriv- 
ative words. 

13.  Select  five  derivative  words  from  your  reader 
and  analyze  them. 

14.  Write  words  that  are  pronounced  like  the  fol- 
lowing, but  differ  from  them  in  spelling  and  meaning : 


1.  assent. 

11.  surf. 

21.  knit. 

2.  bolder. 

12.  room. 

22.  none. 

3.  seller. 

13.  seen. 

23.  nay. 

4.  berry. 

14.  slay. 

24.  mark. 

5.  sealing. 

15.  rap. 

25.  might. 

6.  wray. 

16.  row. 

26.  links. 

7.  wade. 

17.  raise. 

27.  lie. 

8.  sweet. 

18.  peak. 

28.  jam. 

9.  style. 

19.  quire. 

29.  mean. 

10.  slow. 

20.  metal. 

30.  clime. 

15.  Write  the 

plural  of  each 

of  the  following 

words : 

1.  man. 

4.  ox. 

7.  foot. 

2.  woman. 

5.  mouse. 

8.  tooth. 

3.  child. 

6.  louse. 

9.  goose. 

16.  Write  the 

feminine  of  each  of  the  following 

nouns: 

1.  boy. 

11.  lord. 

21.  lion. 

2.  brother. 

12.  nephew. 

22.  prince.' 

3.  father. 

13.  gentleman. 

23.  baron. 

4.  lad. 

14.  sir. 

24.  count. 

5.  man. 

15.  wizard. 

25.  czar. 

6.  son. 

16.  bridegroom. 

26.  duke. 

7.  uncle. 

17.  widower. 

27.  hero. 

8.  bachelor. 

18.  youth. 

28.  host. 

9.  beau. 

19.  abbot. 

29.  landlord. 

10.  monk. 

20.  actor. 

30.  merman. 

17.  What  is  an  abbreviation?  Write  twenty  ab- 
breviations and  give  the  words  for  which  they  are 
used. 

18.  What  is  a compound  word?  Write  ten  com- 
pound words. 

19.  (live  two  uses  of  the  hyphen.  When  should 
the  hyphen  be  used  between  the  parts  of  a compound 
word? 

20.  What  is  a silent  letter?  What  is  the  use  of 
silent  letters?  Write  twenty  words,  each  containing  a 
silent  letter. 


HOSTILITY  TO  EXAMINATIONS. 


They  say  the  examinations  must  go.  That  many 
who  favor  their  abolishment  consider  themselves 
pioneers  in  a great  reform,  is  evident  from  the  pains 
they  take  to  spread  the  news  when  any  important 
system  of  schools  abandons  them.  Is  this  a fight  against 
the  whole  examination  idea,  or  against  the  examination 
as  it  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  unskillful?  If 
the  former,  then  the  advocates  of  the  reform  must  hold 


themselves  ready  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of 
applying  tests  to  determine  qualifications.  If  the  lat- 
ter, then  there  is  no  chance  for  argument.  Sensible 
examinations  are  not  unjust.  The  days  and  weeks 
of  drill  in  the  school  room  should  give  to  pupils  a 
permanent  stock  of  knowledge  and  some  increase  of 
power  and  skill.  What  the  knowledge  will  be,  and 
the  nature  of  the  power  and  skill,  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  teacher  and  her  directors  in  the  work. 
JSTow  if  there  is  some  knowledge  that  the  pupil  ought 
to  be  expected  to  have,  and  something  which  he  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do  in  consequence  of  his 
school  activity,  what  wrong  is  there  in  asking  him  to 
tell  what  he  should  know  or  to  do  what  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  do?  Daily  tests  are  not  satisfactory  sub- 
stitutes for  the  monthly,  bi-monthly  or  quarterly  ex- 
amination. There  is  much  difference  between  the 
pupils’  knowledge  of  a subject  when  they  come  fresh 
from  the  text  books,  and  their  permanent  and  organ- 
ized comprehension  of  it.  The  recitation  test  shows 
the  faithfulness  of  pupils  in  doing  the  duties  of  each 
day.  The  examination  test  should  show  what  work 
done  has  produced  lasting  impressions  and  swung  the 
pupils  out  into  a wider  and  stronger  life.  Let  us  grant 
that  a certain  kind  and  degree  of  fitness  are  essential 
in  order  that  a candidate  may  be  granted  increased 
advantages  or  intrusted  with  new  responsibilities;  let 
us  also  grant  that  there  is  some  one  who  knows  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  determine  whether  the  candidate 
possesses  the  required  fitness ; then  there  ought  to  be 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  in  submit- 
ting to  a test.  Every  sensible  examination  is  of  this 
nature  exactly.  The  next  step  in  the  school  course  is 
a new  field  and  will  require  increased  strength  to  meet 
the  requirements.  The  aim  of  the  examination 
should  be  to  determine  this  fitness  and  the  principle 
or  superintendent  ought  to  know  how  to  do  it,  If 
any  failure  to  accomplish  the  legitimate  aim  occurs,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  aim  but  in  the  incompetency  of 
those  who  did  not  know  how  to  attain  it. — Oklahoma 
School  Herald. 

CO  UNTE  R-  THO  TIGHT S. 

“What  is  the  little  one  thinking  about? 

Very  wonderful  things,  no  doubt!”  — 

What  are  the  old  folks  thinking  about? 

Yerv  wonderful  things,  no  doubt.  * 

A thought  like  this  filled  the  baby’s  head 
( A wonderful  baby,  and  very  well  read). 

He  gazed  at  grandpa,  and  grandma  too; 

And  mirrored  the  pair  in  his  eyes  of  blue, 

As  side  by  side  they  sat  there  rocking — 

He  with  his  pipe,  and  she  with  her  stocking. 

And  the  baby  wondered,  as  well  he  might, 

Why  old  folks  always  were  happy  and  bright — 

And  he  said  in  his  heart 

With  a blithe  little  start 

That  showed  how  gladly  he’d  act  his  part: 

“ I’ll  find  some  baby,  as  soon  as  I can, 

To  stay  with  me  till  I’m  grown  an  old  man, 

And,  side  by  , we’ll  sit  there,  rocking — 

I with  my  pipe,  and  she  with  her  stocking.” 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  in  February  Century. 

Every  county  of  Illinois  should  have  a display  of 
school- work  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
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TEACHING  READING  TO  BEGINNERS. 

With  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  almost  every 
country  school  will  have  a class  of  beginners  in  read- 
ing. The  teacher  should  carefully  read  what  is  said 
about  the  first  year’s  work  in  reading  in  the  Course  of 
Study.  The  following  helpful  suggestions  are  taken 
from  Trainer’s  “How  to  Grade  and  Teach  a Country 
School:” 

Have  the  child  see  an  object;  have  him  to  talk 
about  it;  secure  direct  statements  as  what  can  be 
done  with  the  object  or  by  it;  tell  what  it  has,  etc. 
Show  him  a picture  of  the  object;  what  things  can  be 
said  of  the  object  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  picture? 
Thus,  “the  cat  laps  milk.”  “She  is  good.”  “She 
catches  mice,”  etc. 

When  the  object  and  the  picture  are  clearly  before 
the  child’s  mind,  write  the  word  representing  the  ob- 
ject upon  the  board.  (In  script.)  Let  the  pupils  point 
to  the  object , the  picture,  and  the  word  in  turn;  keep 
this  up  until  the  child  is  able  to  find  the  written  word 
in  many  places  upon  the  board,  when  combined  with 
other  words.  Now  print  and  write  the  words  side  by 
side,  having  pupils  name  them.  Have  pupils  find  each 
of  the  forms  and  continue  until  they  are  recognized 
wherever  found. 

When  you  have  enough  words  to  build  a sentence, 
do  so;  present  the  statement  first,  then  the  question; 
use  period  and  question  mark. 

In  the  very  first  lesson  use  the  word  method. 
Teach  a and  the  at  the  first  in  connection  with  the 
nouns  they  limit.  Teach  the  first  few  lessons  from 
the  board  with  the  aid  of  pictures  and  objects,  but  in 
a short  time  use  the  First  Reader. 

After  the  lesson  in  the  book  has  been  read  two  or 
three  times,  place  a lesson  on  the  board,  using  many 
of  the  same  words  in  the  book,  but  in  different  combi- 
nations, thus  ascertaining  whether  the  word  has  been 
learned,  or  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurred  commit- 
ted to  memory.  Try  to  have  the  children  talk  about 
the  objects  whose  names  are  being  learned. 

Seek  to  establish  freedom  and  familiarity  between 
yourself  and  young  children.  Your  success  in  teach- 
ing reading  depends  entirely  upon  yourself. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  child  should  be  put 
at  copying  {in  script)  the  first  word  learned,  immedi- 
ately; he  should  write  the  new  words  immediately  after 
learning  them;  he  should  copy  the  first  sentence  form- 
ed by  the  teacher.  As  many  sentences  as  possible 
should  be  formed  from  the  words  learned;  thus,  from 
the  words  it,  cat,  is,  my,  may  be  formed: 

It  is  my  cat. 

Is  it  my  cat? 

When  a new  word  is  added,  another  sentence 
should  be  formed  and  copied. 

If  there  be  a secret  in  the  successful  teaching  of 
reading,  it  is  this,  —never  permit  the  pupil  to  find  a 
word  which  he  cannot  readily  pronounce  at  sight. 

When  words  are  thoroughly  learned,  they  should 
be  used  in  numerous  sentences  until  they  are  used  in 
as  many  ways  as  possible. 

By  this  means  the  correct  form  of  the  written 
words  becomes  familiar  to  the  pupil,  and  by  constant 
and  continued  repetition  the  words  are  thoroughly 
learned.  The  use  of  a or  an,  and  the,  are  thus  taught 
correctly,  both  in  connection  and  pronunciation.  Tea  ch 


this  and  that,  these  and  those,  here  and  there,  is  and 
are,  was  and  were  in  the  same  way.  Vary  the  work 
by  asking  “What  is  this?”  Write  and  have  children 

read  and  copy:  This  is  a . “What  is  that?”  That 

is  a . Combine  them  thus: 

This  is  a , and  that  is  a . 

These  are , and  those  are . 

This  is , and  these  are . 

That  is , and  those  are . 

Use  but  one  form  at  a time,  and  fill  the  slates; 
you  can  not  use  the  word  too  much  or  too  often,  but 
you  can  use  too  many  different  forms.  Again  we  say, 
“make  haste  slowly.” 


GEOGRAPH  Y— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

During  the  month  the  West  Indies  are  to  be  stud- 
ied. See  outline  and  interesting  facts  on  pages  7,  8 
and  9 of  the  School  News  for  April,  1892. 

The  following  interesting  article  is  taken  from 
Miss  Griffin’s  “Topical  Geography  with  Methods  and 
Notes.” 

The  West  Indies. 

The  West  Indies  comprise  the  islands  that  inclose 
the  Carribean  Sea.  They  consist  of  about  1,000  islands 
that  connect  the  two  continents  like  a line  of  stepping 
stones.  The  Antilles  are  the  peaks  of  a submarine 
mountain  chain  ; the  Bahamas,  an  outlying  coral  reef. 
The  Bahamas  consist  of  about  five  hundred  islands  or 
rocky  islets.  Here  the  opposing  winds  and  currents 
render  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  “wreckers,”  who  are  employed  in 
rescuing  vessels  and  cargoes  cast  upon  the  rocks.  The 
periodic  storms  of  the  Bahamas  sometimes  lift  the 
ocean  spray  and,  for  days,  deluge  the  islands  with  a 
salt  rain.  Vegetation,  supplies  of  food,  even  the  low- 
built  dwellings  are  then  all  damaged  or  destroyed. 
Trees*  of  twenty  years  growth  are  twisted  off  and 
whisked  out  to  sea  like  thistle-down.  These  hurri- 
canes occur  from  June  to  October. 

The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  hot  except  in  the 
northern  Bahamas ; in  the  low  coast  land  it  is  very 
moist  and  unhealthful. 

The  sponge  fisheries  constitute  the  chief  industry. 
The  sponge  of  commerce  is  the  skeleton  of  an  animal 
that  resembles  a plant,  growing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  shallow  water  the  sponges  are  detached  by 
means  of  long  handled  shears  In  deep  water,  trained 
divers  are  employed.  The  sponges  are  first  exposed  to 
the  hot  sun,  or  buried  in  sand  till  the  fleshy  substances 
are  decomposed.  They  are  then  washed,  bleached, 
assorted  and  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile. 

The  productions  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton, 
indigo,  cochineal,  tropical  fruits,  etc.  The  forests 
yield  mahogany,  cedar,  lignum-vitse,  numerous  dye- 
woods,  drugs,  etc. 

Turks  Islands  have  large  natural  salt  ponds.  The 
tropical  sun  evaporates  the  sea  water,  leaving  the  salt 
in  beds. 

The  island  of  Trinidad  is  noted  for  its  lake  of  as- 
phaltum,  one  and  a half  miles  in  circumference.  This 
lake  gradually  cools  toward  the  shores,  and  trees 
flourish  in  the  hardened  pitch  which  forms  its  borders. 
Large  quantities  of  asphaltum  are  annually  taken 
from  the  lake  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of 
its  contents. 

The  Bermudas,  not  included  in  the  West  Indies, 
consist  of  eight  small  islands  and  numerous  rock. 
They  belong  to  Great  Britain.  Their  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  fruit  and  vegetables  in  abundance. 
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A SCHOOLROOM  IDYL. 

How  plainly  I remember  all! 

The  desks,  deep- scored  and  blackened, 

The  row  of  blackboards  ’round  the  wall, 

The  hum  that  never  slackened; 

And,  framed  about  by  map  and  charts, 

And  casts  of  dusty  plaster, 

That  wisest  head  and  warmest  heart, 

The  kindly  old  schoolmaster! 

I see  the  sunny  corner  nook 
His  blue-eyed  daughter  sat  in, 

A rosy,  fair-haired  girl,  who  took 
With  us  her  French  and  Latin. 

How  longingly  I watched  the  hours 
For  Ollendorf  and  Caesar! 

And  how  I fought  with  Tony  Powers 
The  day  he  tried  to  tease  her! 

And  when,  one  day,  it  took  the  “Next!” 

To  stay  some  Gallic  slaughter, 

Because  I quite  forgot  the  text 
In  smiling  at  his  daughter. 

And  she  and  I were  “kept  till  four 
To  study,  after  closing.” 

We  stopped  the  clock  an  hour  or  more 
While  he,  poor  man,  was  dozing! 

And  there  he  sits,  with  bended  head, 

O’er  some  old  volume  poring 
(Or  so  he  think;  if  truth  be  said 
He’s  fast  asleep  and  snoring), 

And  where  the  shaded  lamplight  plays 
Across  the  cradle’s  rocking, 

My  schoolmate  of  olden  days 
Sits,  mending  baby’s  stocking. 

Charles  B.  Going  in  the  March  Ladies'  Home 
■Journal. 


NUMBERS-FIRST  YEAR. 

During  the  first  year  pupils  should  study  the  com- 
binations and  separations  of  numbers  to  10  with 
practical  problems.  The  following  exercises  and 
problems  are  suggestive  and  may  be  used  for 
reviewing: 

1.  Make  ten  dots. 

2.  Make  ten  triangles. 

3.  Make  ten  squares. 

4.  Make  ten  crosses. 

5.  Make  ten  vertical  lines. 

6 Make  ten  oblique  lines. 

7.  Make  ten  horizontal  lines. 

8.  Draw  an  appletree  and  put  ten  apples  upon  it. 

9.  Draw  a house  with  ten  windows  and  half  as 
many  chimneys. 

10.  Draw  ten  pens  and  put  ten  pigs  (grains  of 
corn ) in  each  pen. 

11.  Make  a stable  of  splints  and  put  ten  pigs 
(grains  of  com)  into  it. 

12.  Draw  a fence  with  ten  posts,  and  ten  pickets 
between  each  two  posts. 

13.  How  many  fingers  have  you  on  each  hand? 
On  both  hands? 

14.  Write  ten  i’s. 

15.  Write  ten  words. 


16.  Write  ten  sentences. 

17.  How  many  pages  in  a book  should  you  read  in 
a week  if  you  read  one  page  in  a day?  How  many  if 
you  read  half  a page  a day? 

18.  A farmer  had  9 acres  of  corn.  How  many  days 
would  it  take  him  to  plow  it  if  he  plowed  3 acres  a day? 

19.  If  you  are  six  years  old  now  in  how  many 
years  will  you  be  ten? 

20.  If  you  put  2 cents  into  your  savings  bank 
' every  day  in  how  many  days  would  you  have  ten  cents 

in  the  bank? 

21.  How  much  must  I pay  for  four  pints  of  milk 
when  milk  is  worth  4 cents  a quart? 

22.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  place  and  one 
travels  6 miles  east  and  the  other  4 miles  east.  How 
far  apart  are  they? 

23.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  place  and  one 
travels  4 miles  east  and  the  other  one  6 miles  west. 
How  far  apart  are  they? 

24.  If  8 eggs  cost  4 cents,  what  do  2 eggs  cost? 

25.  A man  had  8 hens.  He  sold  a quarter  of  them. 
How  many  had  he  left? 


THE  COLUMBIAN  SERIES  OF  STAMPS. 


One-Cent — “Columbus  in  Sight  of  Land,”  after 
the  painting  by  Wm.  H.  Howell.  On  the  left  is  an 
Indian  woman  with  her  child,  and  on  the  right  an  In- 
dian man  with  head  dress  and  feathers.  The  figures 
are  in  sitting  posture.  Color,  antwerp  blue. 

Two-Cent — “Landing  of  Columbus,”  after  the 
painting  by  Yanderlyn  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol, 
at  Washington.  Color,  purple  maroon. 

Tlxree-Cent — “Flagship  of  Columbus,”  the  Santa 
Maria  in  mid-ocean,  from  a Spanish  engraving.  Col- 
or, medium  shade  of  green. 

Four- Cent — “Fleet  of  Columbus,”  the  three  cara- 
vals — Santa  Maria,  Pinta  and  Hina — in  mid-ocean 
from  a Spanish  engraving.  Color,  ultramarine  blue. 

Five-Cent — “Columbus  Soliciting  Aid  from  Isa- 
bella,” after  the  painting  by  Brozik  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.  Color,  chocolate  brown. 

Six- Cent — “Columbus  Welcomed  at  Barcelona,” 
from  one  of  the  panels  of  the  bronze  doors  in  the 
Capitol,  at  Washington,  by  Randolph  Rodgers.  On 
each  side  is  a niche,  in  one  of  which  is  a statue  of  Fer- 
dinand, and  in  the  other  a statue  of  Bobadilla.  Color, 
royal  purple. 

Ten-Cent — “Columbus  Presenting  Natives,”  after 
the  painting  by  Luigi  Gregori  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Color,  vandyke 
brown. 

Fifteen-Cent—' “Columbus  Announcing  His  Dis- 
covery,” after  the  painting  by  R.  Balaea,  now  in 
Madrid.  Color,  dark  green. 

Thirty-Cent — “Columbus  at  La  Rabidd,”  after  the 
painting  by  R.  Maso.  Color,  sienna  brown. 

Fifty-Cent — “Recall  of  Columbus,”  after  the 
painting  by  A.  G.  Heaton,  now  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  Color,  carbon  blue. 

One-Dollar — “Isabella  Pledging  Her  Jewels,”  af- 
ter the  painting  by  Munoz  Degrin,  now  in  Madrid. 
Color,  rose  salmon. 

Two- Dollar — “Columbus  in  Chains,”  after  the 
painting  by  Lentze,  now  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Color, 
toned  mineral  red. — Intelligence. 
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HISTORY— SEVENTH  YEAR. 

During  the  eighth  month  the  administrations  of 
Madison,  Monroe,  and  J.  Q.  Adams  are  to  be  studied. 
The  following  topical  outlines  and  suggestions  are 
taken  from  Trainer’s  “How  to  Study  and  Teach  U.  S. 
History:” 

BLACKBOARD  FORM. 

1809  to  1817. 


Madison, 
“The  True 
Republican 


1809 


Embargo. 

Non- Intercourse. 


1810 — Proclamation. 


1811  i Tippecanoe. 
i8ii  j Little  Belt. 


1812 


1 


1813-1 


1814 


War  declared. 
Louisiana. 

Detroit. 

Queenstown. 

Naval  Operations. 

Erenchtown. 

Fort  Meigs. 

Fort  Stephenson. 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
Thames. 

York. 

Fort  George. 

Creek  and  Seminole. 
Sea  Eights. 
Chesapeake. 

"Fort  Erie. 

Chippewa. 

Lundy’s  Lane. 

Fort  Erie. 
Plattsburgh. 
Bladensburg. 
Baltimore. 

Fort  McHenry. 

Sea  Eights. 

Ghent. 


iai,  ( New  Orleans. 

1810  I Sea  Eights. 

ioifi  \ IT.  S.  Bank. 

181b  j Indiana. 

Directions. — 1.  Read  a good  sketch  of  Madison’s 
life.  2.  Read  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  as  a separate 
topic.  3.  Ditto  the  affair  of  the  Little  Belt.  4.  Trace 
Hull  in  your  author  from  Detroit  into  Canada,  and 
back  to  place  of  surrender.  Make  form  for  Hull  sim- 
ilar to  that  for  Washington.  5.  Trace  General  Harri- 
son in  the  same  manner  through  his  campaigns.  6. 
Read  all  you  can  find  concerning  the  cause  of  this 
war  and  then  frame  your  own  answer.  7.  Turn  to 
Washington’s  administration,  read  the  author  on  U. 
S.  Bank,  then  read  what  is  said  of  it  in  1811  and  again 
in  1816.  8.  Read  to  know  why  Jackson  fought  the 

battle  of  New  Orleans  after  peace  was  declared. 

9.  Be  positive  as  to  who  Madison’s  vice  presi- 
dents were. 


10.  Are  the  following  results  of  the  war  correctly 
stated? 

1.  We  gained  the  respect  of  European  nations 
and  established  the  superiority  of  our  little  navy. 

2.  We  convinced  the  world  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a foreign  power  to  get  a permanent  foothold  upon 
our  own  territory. 

3.  Our  attempts  at  invasion  convinced  us  that  we 
were  a defensive  nation. 

4.  The  British  blockade  made  us  a manufactur- 
ing nation,  and  from  this  we  derive  our  own  inde- 
pendence among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Can  you  give  other  good  results. 

BLACKBOARD  FORM. 

1817  to  1825. 


Seminole. 
181  | Mississippi. 

1818 — Illinois. 


Monroe,  “The  Poor  but 
Spotless  President.’0 


1819 


Alabama. 

Savannah. 

Florida. 


8,n  i Maine. 

0 v I Mo.  Compromise. 

1821 —  Missouri. 

1822 —  Monroe  Doctrine. 

(_  1824 — LaFayette. 

Directions. — Read  this  administration  in  a gen- 
eral way.  2.  It  would  now  be  well  to  go  back  to  the 
Brandywine  and  trace  LaFayette  through  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  3.  Read  your  author  to  determine 
what  the  army  of  the  West,  Center,  and  the  North 
did  in  1813.  4.  Read  all  you  can  find  concerning  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  5.  Are  you  su,re  that 
you  know  what  was  meant  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise? 

BLACKBOARD  FORM. 

1825  to  1829. 


Adams,  “The  Old 
Man  Eloquent.” 


1826  i Adams. 

(July  4)  / Jefferson. 

1827 —  Railroad. 

1828 —  Protective  Tariff. 


Directions. — 1.  Read  any  good  sketch  of  John  Q. 
Adams.  2.  Read  all  you  can  find  in  your  authors  on 
the  tariff  question.  3.  Read  all  at  hand  on  the  build- 
ing of  railroads.  4.  Review  Jefferson’s  administra- 
tion. 5.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  South  of  a 
high  protective  tariff?  Why? 

QUEER  QUERIES. 

The  following  queries  pertaining  to  events  of 
these  administrations  are  taken  from  the  same  book. 
A good  plan  is  to  place  five  or  ten  questions  on  the 
blackboard  on  Monday  morning  to  be  answered  Fri- 
day afternoon. 

1.  What  did  General  Hull  display  as  a sign  of 
distress  at  Detroit? 

2.  Who  said  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship”? 

3.  When  Perry  gained  the  victory  on  Lake  Erie 
wVifl.t  disnatch  did  he  send  to  General  Harrison? 
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4.  Who  said  “I’ll  try,  sir’-? 

5.  Who  wrote  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and 
when? 

6 In  what  part  of  the  body  was  each  American 
wounded  at  tlie  battle  of  New  Orleans? 

7.  Why  did  Jackson  fight  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans after  the  declaration  of  peace? 

8 Of  whom  has  it  been  said  that  “if  his  soul  wras 
turned  wrong  side  out  there  would  not  be  found  a 
single  blot  on  it”? 

9.  What  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  carried 
LaFa\  ette  home? 

10.  What  was  the  first  steam  vessel  that  crossed 
the  Atlantic? 

ANSWERS  TO  ABOVE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A linen  tablecloth. 

2 Captain  Lawrence  of  the  Chesapeake. 

3.  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours — 
two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  a sloop.” 

4.  Col.  Miller,  at  Lundy’s  Lane. 

5 Francis  S.  Key,  while  detained  on  board  a 
British  vessel  and  witnessing  the  bombardment  of 
Ft.  McHenry. 

6.  In  the  head. 

7.  He  had  not  heard  of  it. 

8.  James  Monroe. 

9.  The  Brandywine,  in  honor  of  his  first  battle 
for  American  Independence. 

10.  The  Savannah,  built  by  a company  of  mer- 
chants at  Savannah  in  1819.  It  crossed  the  ocean  in 
thirty -one  days. 


HISTORY— EIGHTH  YEAR. 

During  the  eighth  month  the  history  of  Illinois 
is  to  be  studied.  See  list  of  topics  in  Course  of  Study. 
Pages  18  and  19  of  the  February  School  News  contain 
some  of  the  history  called  for. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MORMONS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  following  account  of  the  Mormons  is  taken 
from  Dresbach's  “Young  People’s  History  of  Illinois.” 

ARRIVAL  OF  MORMONS. 

A religious  sect  known  as  Mormons,  sometimes 
called  Latter  Day  Saints,  arrived  on  the  east  bank  of 
Mississippi  Biver  in  the  present  Hancock  County,  in 
1839-40,  and  erected  a town  which  they  named  Nau- 
voo.  Because  of  depredations  and  selfishness  for 
their  own  people,  and  because  of  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy they  had  been  driven  from  Missouri  where  they 
settled  at  an  earlier  day.  A special  charter  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  in  1840,  giving  them  spe- 
cial privileges  in  government. 

While  in  Missouri  they  voted  with  the  Democrat- 
ic party,  though  afterward  persecuted  by  them — op- 
posed by  a Democratic  Governor  and  denied  protec- 
tion by  a Democratic  President  of  the  United  States. 
On  coming  to  Illinois,  they  allied  themselves  with  the 
Whigs,  then  striving  for  power  and  whose  growing 
strength  and  proffered  sympathy  had  induced  them  to 
recross  the  river  rather  than  go  farther  west. 

The  city  was  organized  in  1841  with  Prophet  Jo- 
seph Smith  as  Mayor.  They  were  allowed  a militia 
to  act  independent  of  the  State  militia,  and  in  short 
they  were  treated  as  a persecuted  people  who  deserved 
sympathy.  The  same  year  the  Governor  of  Missouri 


demanded  the  arrest  of  Smith,  but  he  was  shielded  in 
various  ways  and  not  delivered  to  that  State.  After- 
ward a Nauvoo  ordinance  was  passed  that  protected 
its  citizens  from  arrest  and  which  the  State  was  bound 
to  respect.  Before  the  close  of  this  administration, 
however,  they  allied  themselves  again  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats, the  party  most  likely  to  win,  and  from  whom 
they  craved  protection.  In  consequence  attention 
was  directed  to  their  customs  by  the  Whigs  and  from 
this  forward  their  stay  in  Illinois  was  far  from  peace- 
ful. 

FIRST  ARREST  OF  SMITH. 

Early  in  1843  a Missouri  Constable  appeared  be- 
fore Governor  Ford  with  an  indictment  against  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Mormon  leader  and  a pretended  prophet, 
for  a conspiracy  to  murder  Governor  Boggs  of  that 
State.  A permit  for  his  arrest  being  granted  by  our 
Governor,  a Constable  of  Hancock  county  in  company 
with  the  Missouri  officer  proceeded  to  Nauvoo  to  take 
in  custody  the  “Prophet,”  but  on  learning  that  he  was 
on  a visit  near  Rock  River,  proceeded  thither  and 
served  their  papers. 

Before  they  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  of  the 
State,  they  were  overtaken  by  a party  of  Mormons 
who  overpowered  them  and  rescued  him.  This  trans- 
action aroused  the  State  authorities  who  issued  a 
new  writ  for  his  arrest,  but  when  the  case  was 
brought  before  Judge  Pope,  a Whig,  he  was  released 
presumably  on  party  principles.  This  release  led  the 
Mormons  to  believe  they  were  to  be  favored  thereafter 
and  as  their  membership  in  Illinois  alone  now  num- 
bered 16,000,  they  became  offensive  to  their  neighbors. 

SMITH  A PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE. 

As  the  State  had  permitted  Nauvoo  to  act  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  Government  and  no  apparent 
authority  manifest,  the  Nauvoo  bigots  were  still  more 
inflated  with  confidence.  In  1844  Joseph  Smith  an- 
nounced himself  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  His 
followers  believed  that  he  would  meet  with  success 
and  preached  their  faith  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

NAUVOO  RIOT. 

As  Smith  became  more  tyrannical  in  his  precepts 
and  revelations,  dissensions  arose  in  their  own  ranks. 
He  claimed  a doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  him  on 
one  occasion,  wrhich  held  that  a woman  could  not  get 
to  Heaven  unless  she  wrere  a wife  or  a conubine  of  an 
elder  of  her  choice.  An  attempt  was  then  made  by 
him  to  take  the  wife  of  William  Law,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Mormons,  who  bitterly  fought  the  practice.  Law 
not  only  censured  Smith  but  procured  a printing  press 
and  issued  a paper  among  the  brethren  denouncing 
the  matter.  Only  one  issue  was  circulated,  however, 
before  the  press  and  office  were  completely  demolished. 
From  this  time  it  was  dangerous  for  William  Law, 
his  brother,  and  one  or  two  others  to  remain  in  Nau- 
voo, and  they  fled  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Car- 
thage, where  a writ  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the 
destroyers  of  the  office  under  the  charge  of  riot.  This 
exposure  of  Nauvoo  life,  followed  by  mob  violence, 
helped  to  arouse  a feeling  of  indignation  among  the 
people.  Living  in  a country  that  boasted  of  its  lib- 
erty, they  claimed  a free  press  to  be  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  a good  government. 

When  the  news  reached  Nauvoo  that  complaint 
had  been  made  against  the  elders,  a committee  was 
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dispatched  to  Carthage  to  explain  the  matter  and 
make  right  the  wrong  if  possible.  On  close  question- 
ing it  was  ascertained  that  the  reports  circulated 
throughout  the  country  in  many  cases  were  true  and 
that  the  “Latter  Day  Saints”  were  caring  more  for 
present  pleasures  than  future  salvation.  It  was  also 
learned  that  kidnappers  had  been  sent  into  Missouri 
to  capture  persons  who  would  be  likely  to  prove  strong 
witnesses  against  Smith  and  a few  of  his  elders,  should 
they  ever  be  brought  to  justice. 

THE  GOVERNOR’S  INVESTIGATION. 

The  governor  made  Carthage  a visit  to  ascertain 
the  truth  concerning  the  difficulties  and  learn  what  he 
could  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  He  found  the  citi- 
zens in  arms  throughout  the  adjoining  counties,  ready 
to  expel  this  independent  sect  if  necessary;  meetings 
were  being  held,  where  stringent  resolutions  were 
passed.  In  one  at  Warsaw  the  citizens  resolved  to 
exterminate  or  otherwise  rid  the  state  of  the  entire 
Mormon  population.  But  all  did  not  join  in  this  rigid 
movement;  a few  believed  in  peace  and  hoped  to  es- 
tablish it  even  with  these  people.  This  third  element 
was  called  “Jack  Mormons,”  an  appellation  received 
by  them  with  indignation.  The  governor  tells  the 
following: 

“On  the  morning  before  my  arrival  at  Carthage, 
I was  awakened  at  an  early  hour  by  the  frightful  re- 
port, which  was  asserted  with  confidence  and  appar- 
ent consternation,  that  the  Mormons  had  already  com- 
menced the  work  of  burning,  destruction,  and  murder; 
and  that  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  in- 
stantly wanted  at  Carthage  for  the  protection  of  the 
country.  We  lost  no  time  ' in  starting,  but  when  we 
arrived  at  Carthage  we  could  hear  no  more  concern- 
ing the  story.  Again,  during  the  few  days  that  mili- 
tia were  encamped  at  Carthage,  frequent  applications 
were  made  to  me  to  send  a force  here  and  a force 
there,  and  a force  all  about  the  country,  to  prevent 
murders,  robberies,  and  larcenies,  which,  it  was  said, 
were  threatened  by  Mormons.  Ho  such  forces  were 
sent;  nor  were  any  such  offenses  committed  at  that 
time,  except  the  stealing  of  some  provisions,  and  there 
was  never  the  least  proof  that  this  was  done  by  a Mor- 
mon. Again,  on  my  late  visit  to  Hancock  county,  I 
was  informed  by  some  of  their  violent  enemies  that 
the  larcenies  of  the  Mormons  had  become  unusually 
numerous  and  insufferable.  They  indeed  admitted 
that  but  little  had  been  done  in  this  way  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  But  they  insisted  that  sixteen  horses 
had  been  stolen  by  Mormons  in  one  night,  near  Lima, 
in  the  county  of  Adams.  At  the  close  of  the  expedi- 
tion, I called  at  this  same  town  of  Lima,  and  upon 
inquiry  was  told  that  no  horses  had  been  stolen  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  that  sixteen  horses  had  been  stolen 
in  one  night  in  Hancock  county.  This  last  informant 
being  told  of  the  Hancock  story,  again  changed  the 
venue  to  another  distant  settlement  in  the  northern 
edge  of  Adams.” 

SECOND  ARREST  OF  SMITH. 

Shortly  after  the  governor’s  visit  martial  law  was 
inaugurated  at  Hauvoo,  under  the  direction  of  the 
leader,  Joseph  Smith.  All  members  of  the  sect  as- 
sembled under  arms,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass 
in”or  out  of  the  town  without  a permit.  The  gov- 
ernor now  issued  an  order  that  if  Nauvoo  would  sur- 
render she  should  be  protected,  but  if  not  the  whole 


force  of  the  state  should  be  called  out  against  her  if 
necessary.  The  constable,  with  ten  men,  was  sent  to 
conduct  those  charged  with  riot  to  Carthage.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Nauvoo  he  found  the  parties  professedly 
willing  to  go  with  him,  but  they  requested  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  await  the  next  day,  stating  that 
at  eight  o’clock  they  would  be  before  the  Carthage 
justice. 

The  morning  dawned,  but  no  one  came;  eight 
o’clock  arrived,  and  yet  no  Mormons  responded  to  the 
summons,  when  it  was  given  up  that  they  had  prom- 
ised, to  get  rid  of  the  officers.  Another  summons  was 
sent  them  and  with  it  an  order  to  surrender  the  state 
arms  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  but  of  which 
they  had  proved  themselves  unworthy.  In  obedience, 
Joe  Smith,  his  brother  Hiram,  and  members  of  the 
Nauvoo  council  appeared  at  Carthage  and  were  tried 
for  riot.  They  were  bound  over  to  court  by  a justice 
and  discharged  to  appear  at  circuit  court. 

LODGED  IN  JAIL. 

Before  the  Smiths  could  leave  Carthage  a second 
writ  was  issued  for  their  arrest,  and  they  were  thrown 
into  jail.  This  building  was  constructed  of  thick 
stone  walls  and  was  divided  into  three  departments: 
one  with  small  cells  well  barred  and  secured;  another 
with  commodious  rooms  and  better  furnished;  while 
the  third  was  occupied  by  the  jailer  and  his  family. 

THE  GOVERNOR  IN  NAUVOO. 

When  the  Smiths  were  thrown  into  prison  the 
cry  of  the  people  was  for  an  examination  of  Nauvoo 
in  search  of  apparatus  with  which  counterfeit  money 
could  be  manufactured,  as  it  was  believed  that  a large 
portion  then  in  circulation  came  from  that  place.  An 
expedition  publicly  known  was  not  deemed  expedient, 
but  the  governor  decided  to  visit  the  place  under  a 
different  pretext;  namely,  to  talk  to  the  inhabitants. 
Accompanied  by  an  escort  of  dragoons,  he  made  his 
visit,  addressed  the  people,  and  called  for  a vote  from 
those  assembled  as  to  whether  they  would  support  the 
laws  of  the  state  or  their  leader  if  the  matter  came  to 
a test.  It  was  carried  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
laws.  It  not  being  deemed  best  to  make  any  further 
examination,  the  party  departed  for  Carthage 

JOE  SMITH  ASSASSINATED. 

Trouble  was  imminent  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
thage. Before  leaving  for  Nauvoo  Mr.  Ford  placed  a 
strong  guard  over  the  Mormon  prisoners  under  the 
command  of  General  Demming,  instructing  him  and 
his  men  to  defend  the  prisoners  even  at  the  peril  of 
their  own  lives. 

The  troops  lately  discharged  were  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  difficulties,  and,  instead  of  returning  to  their 
homes  as  directed,  arranged  for  mob  violence.  Eight 
guards  were  left  at  the  jail  while  General  Demming 
and  his  men  encamped  upon  the  public  square.  The 
troops  deserted  him  almost  in  a body,  and  the  General 
was  soon  helpless  in  the  midst  of  a furious  mob  of 
enraged  people;  besides,  most  of  the  troops  remaining 
with  him  and  all  the  guard  had  joined  the  conspira- 
tors. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  June,  1845,  a 
black  spot  was  placed  upon  Carthage  history  that 
never  can  be  erased.  Here  a group  of  men  engaged 
in  deep  and  mysterious  conversation;  there  an  indi- 
vidual hurrying  from  place  to  place  as  if  on  impor- 
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tant  business,  while  on  close  scrutiny  others  could  be 
seen  creeping  along  under  cover  of  fences,  hedges,  or 
bushes,  and  culminating  near  the  jail.  At  about  five 
o’clock  the  fence  around  the  building  was  scaled  by 
150  masked  men  who  were  fired  upon  by  the  guard 
with  muskets  loaded  with  blank  cartridges— a part  of 
the  pre-arranged  plot.  They  at  once  proceeded  to 
break  open  the  door  but  found  it  securely  held  by  par- 
ties within.  Retreating  a few  paces  they  took  delib- 
erate aim,  and,  at  a given  signal,  the  door  was  com- 
pletely riddled  with  bullets.  A thud  and  moan  were 
heard  from  within.  Hiram  Smith  and  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Richards,  two  friends  on  a visit,  were  killed.  The 
door  then  being  easily  forced  open,  the  way  remained 
clear  to  seize  the  “Prophet,'’  who  had  secreted  himself 
under  the  bed.  He  had  been  provided  with  a six- 
barreled  revolver  and  at  once  opened  fire  upon  his  as- 
sailants, wounding  three  of  them.  Having  discharg- 
ed the  contents  of  his  weapon,  he  tried  to  escape  bv 
jumping  from  the  window,  but  was  discovered  by  his 
watchful  foe,  and,  with  his  body  pierced  by  many  balls, 
expired  before  the  cloud  of  smoke  had  lifted.  Thus 
perished  the  founder  of  the  Mormon  church,  which  is 
yet  giving  the  people  of  the  United  States  so  much 
concern.  > 

EFFECT. 

About  dusk,  when  the  governor  with  his  escort 
had  proceeded  a distance  of  two  miles  on  his  return 
from  Xauvoo,  he  was  met  by  two  messengers  who  told 
him  of  what  had  befallen  the  “Prophet.”  Hastening 
to  Carthage  he  found  the  story  too  true.  The  people 
were  preparing  to  leave  the  town,  fearing  an  attack 
from  Xauvoo,  and  the  governor  departed  for  Quincy 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  raise  an  army  if  neces- 
sary,  and  at  the  same  time  be  out  of  immediate  dan- 
ger to  himself. 

But  all  were  surprised  at  the  result,  for  the  entire 
Mormon  population  went  into  a season  of  mourning 
and  did  not  offer  to  avenge  the  deed.  Instead  of  the 
cause  of  Mormonism  being  weakened  by  the  death  of 
the  “Prophet”  the  membership  was  greatly  increased. 
His  injunctions  pronounced  before  his  departure  from 
Xauvoo  and  his  dying  words,  “O  Lord,  my  God,”  re- 
mained with  his  people  and  they  pronounced  him  a 
martyr  equal  in  humility  to  Christ.  The  story  spread 
that  he  had  died  without  a moan  and  without  resist- 
ance; that  he  had  arisen  from  the  dead;  that  he  had 
been  seen  to  ride  across  the  heavens  on  a great  white 
horse,  while  the  brightest  of  flames  of  fire  descended 
and  rested  upon  his  head,  at  sight  of  which  his  mur- 
derers were  dumfounded  and  could  not  move.  El- 
ders were  sent  all  over  the  United  States  and  to  Eu- 
rope to  preach  the  cause  of  the  dead  “saint,”  and  the 
population  was  claimed  to  have  reached  200,000;  yet 
not  one  tenth  of  that  number  were  ever  in  Xauvoo  at 
any  one  time. 

MORMONS  DRTVEN  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

After  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith  the  two  parties 
remained  comparatively  quiet  until  in  1845,  when  the 
bitter  rivalry  was  kindled  afresh,  causing  the  Mormons 
to  seriously  ponder  over  the  propriety  of  journeying 
farther  westward,  where  they  could  worship  unmo- 
lested, and  their  religion  would  be  allowed  to  thrive. 
In  the  fall  of  1845,  as  they  were  on  the  verge  of  de- 
parting, conventions  were  held  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties by  the  anti-Mormons,  and  measures  were  adopted 
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by  which  the  “saints”  were  to  depart  for  the  west  in 
the  spring.  Most  of  their  possessions  were  purchased. 
For  transportation  14,000  wagons,  mostly  from  the 
timber  of  which  the  temple  and  other  structures  had 
been  built,  were  manufactured.  During  the  winter 
indictments  against  many  of  the  “apostles”  were  in- 
stituted, principally  for  handling  counterfeit  money. 

In  consequence  of  which,  and  fearing  an  immediate 
arrest,  the  more  fearful  crossed  the  Mississippi  while 
it  was  yet  frozen  over,  and  in  early  spring  a long  train 
was  started  on  its  westward  journey.  About  1,000 
could  not  find  purchasers  for  their  property,  and  thus 
remained  for  the  time  being.  Many  persons  from 
other  states  had  purchased  the  property  of  those  al- 
ready gone,  and,  not  knowing  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  neighborhood,  settled  in  the  midst  of  this  strange 
people  surrounded  by  hostile  parties. 

In  September,  1846,  a writ  was  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  several  Mormons,  unprovoked,  perhaps,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  John  Carlin  to  execute;  but  the 
pusillanimous  oflicer  called  together  a posse  of  men 
and  attempted  the  matter  in  a cowardly  manner.  An 
engagement  took  place  in  which  several  parties  were 
killed  on  both  sides. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  these  people  should 
leave  Xauvoo  immediately,  and  then  the  unmerciful 
Brockman  was  not  satisfied,  but  with  800  men  and 
fully  as  many  spectators  entered  the  city,  forcing  even 
the  helpless  to  leave  on  a few  hours’  notice.  This  was 
in  a sickly  season  and  scores  perished  before  they  had 
journeyed  fifty  miles  from  their  once  comfortable 
abode.  Besides  this  several  new-comers  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  and  were  not  permitted  to 
return  until  a force  of  state  militia  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  A company  of  350  of  these  troops  were  kept 
'in  the  neighborhood  until  the  following  December. 


SOME  ODD  QUESTIONS. 

(Only  Geographical  Answers  to  be  Given.) 

1.  What  has  a mouth  but  cannot  bite? 

What  has  an  arm  but  cannot  write? 

2.  What  has  a foot  but  cannot  walk? 

What  has  a head  but  cannot  talk? 

3.  What  has  a bank  with  no  money  in? 

What  has  a top  that  cannot  spin? 

4.  What  has  a neck  but  has  no  head? 

What  never  sleeps  but  has  a bed? 

5.  What  hook  will  never  catch  a fish? 

What  has  a basin  but  not  a dish? 

6.  Where  are  the  locks  keys  do  not  turn? 
Where  are  the  capes  that  are  not  worn? 

7.  What  has  a branch  but  has  no  leaves? 

What  has  no  locks  but  has  some  keys? 

8.  What  always  falls  but  gets  no  scratches? 
What  is  the  ball  that  no  one  catches? 

9.  What  is  quite  long  but  is  not  tall? 

What  has  a base  but ’plays  not  ball? 

10.  What  are  the  poles  that  nobody  climbs? 
Where  are  the  boys  to  answer  these  rhymes? 
From  Qljfin's  Suggestive  Questions  in  Geography. 
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GEOGRAPHY— FIFTH  YEAR. 

During  the  eighth  month  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oce- 
anica  are  to  be  reviewed.  The  following  suggestive 
scheme  for  the  general  study  of  Asia  is  taken  from 
McCormick’s  “Practical  Work  in  Geography:” 

"1.  Boundaries. 

( 1.  Length. 

2.  Dimensions.  } 2.  Width. 

( 3.  Area. 


f 1.  Peninsulas. 


1.  Kamchatka.  4.  Hindoostan. 

2.  Corea.  5.  Arabia. 

3.  Malaya.  6.  Asia  Minor. 
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1.  Northeast.  4.  Cambodia. 

2.  Capes \2.  East.  5.  Romania. 

3.  Lopatka.  6.  Comorin. 


3.  Bays  or  Gulfs. 


1.  Pechili.  4.  Bengal. 

2.  Tonquin.  5 Persian. 

3.  Siam.  6,  Aden. 


4.  Seas.. . 


Cl.  Behring. 

! 2.  Okhotsk. 
| 3.  Japan. 

( 4.  Yellow. 


5.  East  China. 

6.  South  China. 

7.  Arabian. 

8.  Red. 
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f 1.  Central  Asia. 
1.  Plateaus  \ | 


1^4.  Pamir. 


2.  Mountains. 


1.  Himalayas. 

2.  Kuen  Lun. 

3.  Thian  Shan. 

4.  Altai. 


6.  Caucasus, 

7.  Sinai. 

8.  Lebanon. 

9.  Taurus. 


1^5.  Hindoo  Koosh. 


3.  Plains 


A.  Siberia. 

2.  China. 

3.  Basin  of  the  Ganges. 

4.  Tigro — Euphrates  Basin. 

5.  Plains  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian. 


5.  Lakes. 


1.  Aral. 

2.  Caspian. 

3.  Baikal. 


1.  Obi.  6.  Yang-tse  kiang.  11.  Ganges. 

£ | 2.  Yenisei.  7.  Cambodia.  12.  Indus. 

> 4 3.  Lena.  8.  Menam.  13.  Euphrates 
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4.  Amoor.  9.  Irrawaddy. 


14.  Tigris. 


(_5.  Hoang- Ho.  10.  Brahmapootra.  15.  Jordan. 


A CHILD'S  PHILOSOPHY. 


“Spell  toes,”  said  the  mother,  who  was  teaching 
her  little  daughter,  7 years  old,  to  spell. 

“T-o-z-e,”  answered  the  child. 

“No,  dear,  that’s  not  right.  T-o-e-s  spells  toes.” 
“But  it  sounds  like  t-o-z-e.” 

“I  know  it,  but  you  cannot  go  by  the  sound.” 
Then  in  order  to  enforce  this  proposition  the 
mother  called  on  her  daughter  to  spell  froze. 


“F-r-o-e  s,”  said  the  child.  - 

“No;  you’re  wrong  again.  This  time  we  do  use 
z and  spell  the  word  f-r-o-z  e.” 

“Huh!”  grunted  the  child. 

“Now,  spell  rose,”  said  the  mother. 

The  child  hesitated.  Finally  she  said:  “I  don’t 
know  whether  to  sdy  r-o-z-e  or  r o-e  s,  and  really  I 
don’t  know  that  either  way  would  be  right.” 

“Spell  it  r-o-s-e,”  said  the  mother,  “though  there 
is  another  word  pronounced  just  like  it  that’s  spelled 
r-  o-e-s.  That  word  is  the  name  of  the  spawn  of  fishes.” 
The  poor  little  child  looked  very  miserable. 

“Just  one  more  word,”  said  the  mother;  “tell  me 
how  you  spell  blows.” 

“ Yell,”  said  the  child,  who  had  had  quite  enough 
nonsense,  as  she  viewed  it,  from  her  mother,  and 
had  suddenly  made  up  her  mind  to  pay  back  in  kind, 
“I  spell  it  three  ways.  I spell  it  b-l-o-s  e for  breakfast, 
b-l-o-e-s  for  dinner  andb-l-o-z  e for  supper.” 

“I  spell  it  b-l-o-w-s  all  the  time,”  said  the  mother. 
The  child  said  nothing  for  a minute  or  two. 
Then,  looking  up,  she  solemnly  remarked: 

“I  think,  mamma,  that  the  English  language  was 
made  fo,r  persons  very,  very  well  educated.” 

New  York  Times. 


LANGUAGE  TEACHING. 

By  A.  B.  Warner,  Harlan,  Iowa. 

There  are  only  three  things  to  be  learned  about 
any  language: 

1.  A vocabulary — the  meaning  and  pronunciation 
of  words; 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  sentences; 

3.  The  arbitrary  usages  of  written  language,  in- 
cluding— 

(a)  Penmanship  (and  printing). 

(b)  Spelling. 

(c)  Capitalization. 

(d)  Punctuation. 

(e)  Abbreviations  and  contractions. 

(f)  Paragraphing. 

(g)  Special  forms  of  business  and  correspond- 
ence. 

One  might  be  an  orator,  a poet,  a master  of  oral 
language,  and  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  third 
head.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  be  most  exact  in 
all  that  belongs  to  third  item,  and  yet  be  the  veriest 
booby. 

METHODS  AND  MEANS. 

1.  Conversation  and  oral  corrections  of  error; 

2.  Reading; 

3.  Writing  from  dictation; 

4.  Original  composition; 

5.  Formal  grammar  lesson; 

6.  The  study  of  formal  rhetoric. 

NOTES. 

Children  must  be  led  to  observe  very  closely  the 
forms  of  spoken  and  written  language,  that  they  may 
know  what  good  usage  is.  Happy  are  they  who  habit- 
ually hear  and  see  only  correct  forms! 

' Facility  in  the  use  of  language  can  be  acquired 
only  by  much  practice  in  talking  and  reading  and  writ- 
ing about  interesting  things.  “Language”  is  a poor 
theme  for  such  an  exercise;  so  is  “gender.” 

All  mistakes  should  be  corrected,  and  the  proper 
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statement  pronounced  or  written  by  the  learner.  Only 
when  a pupil  has  used  the  correct  form  many  times 
does  its  future  spontaneous  use  become  probable.  It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  merely  to  point  out  mistakes. 

The  scientific  lingo  must  be  learned  sometime,  but  ’ 
children  should  not  begin  with  rules,  and  definitions, 
and  classification,  and  parsing,  and  analyzing,  and  dia- 
graming. All  this  will  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
their  language. 

There  comes  a time  when  grammar  must  be  learn- 
ed. fo  read  or  listen  with  appreciation  we  must  know 
so  much  of  the  relations  of  words  and  phrases  and 
and  clauses  that,  without  conscious  effort  upon  our 
part,  each  element  drops  into  its  appropriate  place  in- 
stantly,''its  exact  function  being  f idly  revealed.  This 
is  so  difficult  that  few  attain  to  it.  One  must  know 
much  grammar  before  he  can  really  know  whether  to 
use  “who”  or  “whom”  in  any  particular  place. 

Diagraming  (spelled  with  one  m)  is  not  grammar. 
It  is  only  a convenient  device  for  the  purpose  of  a 
written  recitation  in  analysis.  It  is  frequently  carried 
to  excess.  It  may  be  that  the  man  who  invented  it  is 
not  one  of  earth’s  greatest  benefactors. 

The  ordinary  text  book  needs  to  be  used  very  dis- 
creetly. Of  all  the  books  used  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  the  readers  are  by  far  the  best  texts 
for  the  teaching  of  grammar.  It  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  that  the  teacher  of  grammar  should  know  some- 
thing about  the  subject. 

The  county  examinations,  as  a rule,  give  our  teach- 
ers a very  poor  standard  of  excellence  so  far  as  this 
subject  is  concerned.  The  character  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts written  by  the  candidate  for  a teacher’s  license, 
as  well  as  his  oral  expressions,  should  be  considered  in 
making  up  his  standing  in  language  and  grammar. 

Iowa  Schools. 


■HiOTES  AND  QUERIES  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS.* 

Short  contributions  of  general  interest  are  solicited  for  this  depart- 
• ment.  Answers  to  questions  published  from  month  to  monlh 
should  be  sent  in  early,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
next  issne. 


H E.,  Baden.  III.,  writes:  “According  to  the 

World  Almanac  of  1893,  the  list  of  the  filling  sover- 
eigns of  the  world  published  in  the  February  School 
News  requires  the  following  changes: 

COUNTRY . OFFICIAL  HEAD.  ACCEDED 

Honduras  Gen.  Leiva,  fres.  Dec  1 1891. 

Guatemala  Gen.  Jose  Maria  Reina  Barrios,  Pres  Mar.  lo’,  1892. 

Salvador  Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta.  Pres.  Sept.  11,  1890. 

Dominica  (San  Domingo)  Gen.  Ulises  Henreaux,  Pres.  Sept,  l’  1886 
U.  s.  of  Brazil  Floriano  Peixoto,  Pres.  Nov.  23,  1891 

Ecuador  Luis  Cardero,  Pres.  July  1,’ 1892! 

Argentine  Republic  Dr.  Luis  -Saenz  Pena,  Pres.  Oct.  12^  1892! 

Switzerland  Dr.  Chas  Emmanuel  Schenck,  Pres.  Dec.  is!  1892. 

Persia  Nasir-ed-Din,  Shah  Sept.  10,  1848. 

Liberia  J.  J.  Cheeseman,  Pres  Jan.  7,  1892! 


Answers  to  Questions  in  February  School 
News. 

Question.— Is  there  any  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  a cyclone  revolv- 
ing from  right  to  left  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  from  left  to 
right  in  the  southern? 

Miss  A.  P.  D , Pittwood,  111.,  says:  “The  theory 

as  to  the  cause  of  a cyclone  revolving  from  right  to 
left  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  from  left  to  right 
in  the  southern,  is  explained  by  ‘Ferrell’s  Law,’  which 
applies  both  to  oceanic  and  atmospheric  currents. 
It  reads:  ‘In  whatever  direction  a body  moves  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  a force,  arising  from  the 


earth’s  rotation,  which  deflects  it  to  the  right  in  the 
northern  and  to  the  left  in  the  southern  hemisphere.” 
L.  B S.,  Frederick,  111.,  says:  “A  current  of  cold 

air  is  continually  coming  from  the  poles  to  the  equa- 
tor or  place  of  greatest  heat.  To  make  room  for  this 
current,  the  air  which  is  there,  being  heated,  rises  and 
passes  toward  the  north  and  south  to  take  place  of 
the  air  which  crowded  it  out.  Were  the  earth  to  stand 
still,  the  currents  would  pass  due  north  and  south; 
but  the  revolution  of  the  earth  is  at  a velocity  of 
from  0 at  the  poles  to  over  1000  miles  per  hour  at 
the  equator.  The  air  coming  from  the  temperate  zone 
cannot  at  once  take  the  velocity  of  the  earth  at  the 
equator.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  current  which 
passes  back  from  the  equator  has  a greater  velocity 
than  the  earth  at  thepiace  to  which  it  comes.  Now 
of  the  two  currents,  the  upper  one  will  move  to  the 
right,  and  the  other,  moving  slower  than  the  earth, 
will  move  to  the  left  These  two  currents  combined 
will  cause  a rotation  which,  when  in  the  form  of  a 
cyclone,  always  twists  in  one  direction.”  G-.  W.  C., 
McLeanshoro,  111.,  gives  an  explanation  similar  to  the 
one  above. 


Question. — What  causes  the  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth  opposite 
from  the  moon? 

P.  W.  M.  P.,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  and  diagram: 

As  is  understood  tides  are  caused  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon  and  sun.  The  moon  being  the  chief 
agent  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  the  earth.  The 
sun’s  influence  being  a little  more  than  one-third  (i) 
of  that  of  the  moon,  yet  strong  enough  to  produce  a 
visible  effect. 

The  following  diagram  will  illustrate: 


C 


3> 


When  it  is  High  Tide  at  A it  is  also  high  tide  B 
the  opposite  side.  For  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  E, 
being  nearer  the  moon,  is  more  strongly  attracted  than 
the  waters  at  B,  and  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  away  from 
them  which  is  the  same  in  effect  as  if  it  were  pushed 
out  as  in  figure.  The  water  rising  at  A and  B,  is 
withdrawn  in  proportion  from  C and  D making  low 
tides  at  those  points. 

As  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  new  points  of 
its  surface  are  successively  brought  opposite  to  the 
moon,  and  have  their  high  tide  in  turn.  The  tidal 
wave  is  thus  kept  moving  in  a westerly  direction. 
Its  course  would  be  due  west  if  the  earth’s  surface 
were  entirely  covered  with  water  of  uniform  depth; 
but  it  is  turned  aside  by  various  obstructions  in  the 
form  of  shoals,  islands,  continents,  etc.  Nor  does  the 
time  of  high  tide  exactly  agree  with  the  time  the  moon 
is  opposite  or  vertical  to  a given  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  waters  and  other 
causes. 
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G.  W.  C , McLeansboro,  111.,  and  L.  J.  C.,  Wal- 
tham, Miss.,  send  answers  to  this  question. 


Question. — Who  wrote  “Jack-in-the-Pulpit?” 

This  question  was  continued  from  the  February 
School  JsTkws.  “Jack-in-the-Pulpit”  appears  to  be  a 
very  popular  poem,  as  it  is  given  in  several  series  of 
readers,  and  all  of  them  credit  it  to  Whittier.  The 
following  letters  answer  the  question  of  authorship: 

Boston,  Feb.  27,  1893. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorville,  111. : 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  recent  date  and 
hasten  to  say  in  reply  that  the  poem  “Jack  in-the- 
Pulpit”  was  written  by  Clara  Smith.  It  was  included 
in  the  volume  “Child- Life  in  Poetry,”  edited  by  Mr. 
AVhittier.  Doubtless  to  this  latter  fact  is  due  the  er- 
ror into  which  so  many  have  fallen  in  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  the  poem. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 


Boston,  Mass  , March  1,  1893. 

C.  M.  Parker — Dear  Sir: 

There  is  a little  illuminated  edition  of  “Jack  in- 
the-Pulpit,”  in  which  is  a fac  simile  letter  from  Whit- 
tier himself,  which  reads  as  enclosed.  This,  I think, 
solves  the  whole  mystery. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mara  L Pratt, 
Author  of  Fairyland  of  Flowers. 

610  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  Mr.  Whittier’s  letter: 
Amesbury,  3rd  mo.  15, 1881. 

Dear  Friend: — As  regards  the  poem  “Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit,”  a portion  of  it  was  sent  me  in  manuscript  by 
a friend  while  I was  compiling  “Child  Life.”  The 
thought  seemed  a happy  one,  and  I amended  defect- 
ive verses  and  added  others,  and  published  it  anony- 
mously. I have  since  learned  that  the  verses  sent  me 
were  written  by  a Miss  Smith  of  Medford,  Mass.  As 
it  is,  it  cannot  be  called  mine  nor  scarcely  hers.  I 
have  of  course  no  claim  to  it,  and  have  always  dis- 
claimed it;  and  thee  have  a right  to  use  it.  It  need 
not  have  any  author’s  name  attached  to  it,  if  thee  pub- 
lish it.  It  is  a good  and  pleasant  thing  of  itself,  and 
will  stand  well  on  its  own  merits. 

I am  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G-.  Whittier. 

The  above  was  addressed  to  Miss  Sadie  F.  Price. 


If  the  series  of  readers  used  in  your  school  con- 
tains “Jack-in-the-Pulpit,”  cut  out  above  letters  and 
paste  them  in  the  reader  beside  the  poem. 

Question. — Is  the  making  of  bread  a ph’ysical  or  a chemical 
change? 

H.  T.,  of  Eden  College,  St.  Louis,  says: 

“The  making  of  bread  is  mainly  a chemical 
change,  because  the  process  involves  a change  in  the 
composition  and  constitution  of  the  molecules  of 
flour.  The  flour  of  wheat  consists  of  15  per  cent  wa- 
ter, 64  per  cent  starch,  12  per  cent  albumen,  6 per  cent 
gum,  and  2 per  cent  sugar. 

During  moistening  the  flour  is  mixed  with  water 
and  leaven,  which  dissolve  the  gum  and  sugar  (phys- 
ical process,)  change  a large  part  of  the  starch  into 


dextrin  and  sugar,  and  render  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  flour  light.  In  moderate  heat  the  dough  rises,  i.  e.  it 
undergoes  fermentation,  caused  by  the  leaven,  during 
which  the  starch — sugar  is  changed  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid.  These  inflate  the  dough  and  cause 
the  porousness  of  the  bread. 

During  kneading  (mechanical  process)  flour  is 
added  to  make  the  dough  more  compact.  Before 
baking  the  surface  of  the  bread  is  moistened  with 
water  and  while  baking  is  changed  into  a smooth  crust 
of  dextrin.  The  starch  also  undergoes  vafiation: 
the  bread  crumb  becomes  more  porous,  are  partly 
changed  into  dextrin  and  contain  the  albuminous  and 
phosphoric  parts  of  the  grain,  which  build  the  blood 
and  bones.”  

Questions  to  be  Answered  Next  Month. 

1.  Why  has  Rhode  Island  two  capitals?  - 

2.  What  and  where  are  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 

World?  L.  A.  G.,  Glassford,  111., 

3.  Where  is  the  “Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun”? 

L.  A.  G ,Glasford,  111. 

4.  Is  the  following  statement  correct?  “Reduce 
i,  f,  g,  and  |-  to  a common  denominator.” 

J.  B.  M.,  Bloomington,  111, 

5.  In  Kennedy’s  Practical  Measurements  is  the 

following  problem:  “Which  contains  the  larger  sur- 

face, a rectangle  11  inches  long,  and  7 inches  wide,  or 
a parallelogram  11  inches  long  and  a slant  breadth  of 
7 inches?”  Give  solution. 

G.  M.  W.,  Wenona,  111. 

6.  Who  wrote  the  poem  entitled  “The  Witch  is 
~~ over  the  Dam?”  (This  question  is  continued  an- 
other month.) 

J.  F.  T.,  Batchtown,  111.,  says: 

“In  the  February  School  Kews  I see  it  stated  that 
Bret  Harte  is  known  as  the  ‘Poet  of  the  Sierras.’  Al- 
low me  to  ask  when  did  Joaquin  Miller  cease  to  be 
the  “Poet  of  the  Sierras”? 

7.  Does  the  sun'  ever  move? 

H.  N.  H.,  Lincoln,  111. 

8.  Are  blackberries,  etc.,  called  fruits? 

H.  jST.  H.,  Lincoln,  111. 

THE  EXPOSITION  BUILDIN&S. 

To  right  and  left  along  the  long-drawn  margins 
of  the  marble-encircled  lagoon  rise  the  vast  palaces 
Which  are  to  contain  the  triumphs  of  all  human  indus- 
try and  art.  Each  one  of  them  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  so  long  as  you  can  contemplate  it  alone;  but 
when  you  turn  to  its  neighbor  you  lose  your  heart  anew. 
I believe  each  of  these  great  buildings  was  designed  by 
a different  architect,  and  if  so  I do  not  know  to  which 
the  palm  should  be  awarded,  but  must  rather  marvel 
that  the  sum  of  their  efforts  should  result  in  a whole 
so  devoid  of  any  element  of  discord.  Here  is  that  liv- 
ing symmetry  which  is  free  from  sameness  or  monot- 
ony; here  is  unity  without  repetition,  and  completeness 
without  finality.  Here  are  arches  that  Span  the  flight 
of  imagination,  and  pinnacles  topped  with  shining- 
goddesses,  and  groups  of  noble  statuary  seated  in 
stately  repose  on  mountains  of  aerial  masonry.  Here 
are  domqs  of  such  spaciousness  aad  royalty  of  curve  as 
seem  to  reproduce  the  firmament  and  the  sweep  of 
sidereal  orbits ; and  columned  porticos  fit  to  be  the  en- 
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trances  to  the  habitations  of  the  ancient  gods.  When 
I went  into  one  of  these  structures-  and  gazed  about 
me,  I thought  that  there  was  more  space  enclosed 
here  than  could  be  found  out- doors.  The  sensation  is 
a distinct  and  strange  one;  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated 
or  comprehended  until  experience  brings  it  home  to 
you.  On  the  floor  of  the  main  building,  that  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  might  stand  all  the  armies  which 
fought  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  the  space  be- 
neath the  roof  might  be  piled  up  the  Pyramid  of  Che- 
ops and  be  no  more  than  a feature  of  the  Exhibition. 
Those  outrageously  tall  commercial  structures  that  we 
have  just  been  gaping  at  in  Chicago,  sixteen  dizzy  sto- 
ries and  upward,  could  readily  be  accommodated  be- 
neath this  dome,  with  room  enough  to  spare.  Or  you 
could  hide  three  Crystal  Palaces  such  as  that  at  Syden- 
ham in  this  hall,  side  by  side,  and  then  walk  about  and 
criticise  them.  Why  should  I tell  you  categorically 
how  long  and  how  high  such  a place  as  this  actually  is? 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  here  the  unit  of  length  is  a 
mile,  and  the  unit  of  number  a million.  Another  pe- 
culiar effect  of  these  enormous  enclosures  is  the  influ- 
ence on  sound.  All  manner  of  intolerable  noises  are 
uniting  their  uproar;  hammering  with  a thousand  ham- 
mers, banging  of  boards,  clanging  of  iron  girders, 
shouts  of  men,  creaking  of  pulleys,  rattling  of  wind- 
lasses, puffing  of  steam-engines,  and  I know  not  what 
else.  But  it  is  all  lost  in  echoes;  nothing  reaches  your 
ears  except  soft  musical  notes,  soothing  and  agreeable 
as  the  whispering  of  a sea-shell  when  “it  remembers  its 
august  abodes,  and  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs 
there.’’ — Julian  Hawthorne , in  April  Lippi ncotJts. 


ART  THAI  E T IQ.— SIXTH  YEA  R. 

The  first  topic  for  study  this  month  is  “Simple 
interest  when  the  time  is  expressed  in  years,  or  years  and 
months.”  After  the  process  is  understood  problems 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard  in  the  following 
form,  pupils  copying  on  slates  and  writing  results. 

Find  the  interest  for  one  year  on  the  following 
sums  at  the  rate  per  cent  indicated: 

Xo.  Principal  1%  H 8%  6£ 

1.  $ TOO.  §4,00  §16,00  $32,00  §24,00 

2.  500.  ’ - ■ ' 

3.  250. 

4.  360.  — 

5.  2850.  _ 

Find  the  interest  on  the  given  sums  at  for  the 
given  time: 


No. 

Principal. 

1 mo. 

3 mo. 

6 mo. 

4 mo 

1. 

2. 

§300. 

800. 

§1.50 

§4.50 

$9  00 

$6  00 

3. 

150. 

— 





4. 

245. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. 

25. 

— 

- — , ' 

. — ' 

If  the  teacher  will  prepare  a number  of  cards, 
each  containing  five  or  ten  problems  similar  to  the 
ones  above,  they  will  be  very  convenient  to  hand  to 
pupils  for  busy- work,  or  for  rapid  oral  reviews  in  class- 

work. 

The  teacher  should  read  all  the  suggestions  given 
in  the  eighth  month’s  work  in  the  Course  of  Study  in 
regard  to  arithmetic.  An  article  on  Standard  Time 
will  be  found  on  page  6 of  this  journal  for  April, 
1892.  1 


BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

By  .Jmlia  Waril  Howe. 

GIVING,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SELECTION,  SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES  ON 
HOW  TO  TEACH  IT,  AND  A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

Prepared  Expressly  for  Supplementary  Reading  in  Schools. 

FROM 

PARKER’S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READER. 

Copyright,  1893,  by  C.  M.  Parker. 

SliP5»I,E5IEWTABY  BE  A 

“Supplementary  reading  will  be  used,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  its  great  advantages  fully  utilized.  Excellent  juvenile  papers 
and  magazines  are  now  published,  and  their  use  by  the  scholars 
should  be  earnestly  recommended.  Some  noted  American  or 
English  author  should  be  taken  up  each  month,  a brief  sketch  of 
his  life  given,  and  a portion  of  his  works  read  and  studied,  if  op- 
portunity allows.”— Illinois  Course  of  Study,  page  31. 

“If  a fifth  reader  is  dispensed  with,  as  some  have  advised, 
something  as  good  or  better  must  take  its  place,  such  as  supple- 
mentary reading  of  the  proper  grade,  consisting  of  good  selec- 
tions taken  from  the  best  American  and  English  authors.”— Illi- 
nois Course  of  Study,  page  41. 


Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 


BY  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 


I. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen*  the  glory*  of  the  coming*  of 
the  Lord ; 

He  is  trampling*  out  the.  vintage*  where  the  grapes 
of  wrath*  are  stored* ; 

He  hath  loosed*  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  ter- 
rible* swift*  sword. 

His  truth  is  marching*  on. 

II. 

I have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires*  of  a hundred 
circling*  camps* ; 

They  have  budded*  Him  an  altar*  in  the  evening 
dews  and  damps ; 

I can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and 
flaring*  lamps. 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

III. 

I have  read  a fiery*  gospel,  writ  in  burnished*  rows 
of  steel ; 

“As  ye  deal*  with  my  contemners*,  so  with  you  my 
grace  shall  deal ; 

Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush*  the  serpent* 
with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on.” 
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IV. 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet*  that  shall  never 
call  retreat* ; 

He  is  sifting*  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His 
judgment  seat; 

Oh-,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him  ! be  jubilant* 
my  feet ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

V. 

In  the  beauty*  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was  born  across* 
the  sea, 

With  a glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures*  you 
and  me ; 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy*,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free*, 

While  God  is  marching  on. 


-^History  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.-^ 

The  following  interesting  sketch  is  taken  from 
the  Adviser  and  Review  for  January,  1893: 

In  our  study  of  American  literature,  we  come 
every  now  and  then  upon  isolated  poems  which  are 
an  occasion  both  of  surprise  and  pride.  One  of 
these  poems,  which  has  made  a world- wide  fame 
for  its  author,  is  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  “Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,”  written  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  way  in  which  it  came  to  be  written  is  an  inter- 
esting bit  of  history,  which  was  recently  recalled 
most  delightfully  to  the  memory  of  a Boston  audi- 
ence. The  occasion  was  a gathering  to  hear  the 
thrilling  lecture  of  Chaplain  C.  C.  McCabe  of  the 
122d  Ohio  regiment,  upon  “The  Bright  Side  of  Life 
in  Libby  Prison.”  The  chaplain  was  a prisoner  in 
1863,  if  not  later,  and  apparently  has  not  forgotten 
an  incident  of  his  sojourn  there.  It  was  during  his 
confinement  that  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  was  shut  up 
within  the  same  prison  walls. 

Upon  this  evening,  Airs.  Howe  was  the  guest 
of  honor,  occupying  a seat  upon  the  platform  and 
evidently  taking  great  enjoyment  in  the  lecture,  to 
which  she  gave  frequent  and  prolonged  applause. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  which  has  been  deliv- 
ered before  so  many  distinguished  audiences,  with 
ever-increasing  popularity,  at  Chaplain  McCabe’s 
most  earnest  request,  Mrs.  Howe  stepped  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  and  spoke  briefly. 

After  referring  to  the  agony  of  those  long  years 
of  civil  strife,  to  those  at  home  no  less  than  to  the 
men  at  the  front,  or,  worst  of  all,  shut  up  within 
prison  walls,  she  continued,  “But  perhaps  you’d 
like  to  have  me  tell  you  how  I came  to  write  the 
‘Battle  Hymn’?” 

And  then  she  went  on  to  tell  us,  in  her  simple, 
yet  eloquent  way.  She  was  in  Washington  with 
her  husband,  who,  too  old  to  fight,  kept  close  watch 
of  every  movement  made  during  all  those  years  of 
war.  They  had  been  out  that  day  to  see  a review 
which  was  suddenly  postponed  by  a skirmish  which 
took  place  not  far  from  the  city. 

As  they  rode  slowly  homeward,  listening  to  the 
bands  and  the  boys  rendering  “John  Brown’s  Body,” 


James  Freeman  Clark,  who  was  of  the  party  (and 
the  pastor  of  Mrs.  Howe  in  her  Boston  home),  said 
to  her,  “Mrs.  Howe,  why  don’t  you  write  a hymn 
which  the  boys  in  blue  can  sing  to  that  tune?” 

Mrs.  Howe  replied  that  she  had  often  wished 
she  could,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  The  next 
morning  she  wakened  in  the  gray  dawn  and  began 
to  think  again  about  that  hymn  she  wanted  so  much 
to  write.  As  she  thought  more  and  more  intently, 
it  began  to  come  to  her,  one  line  after  another,  until 
she  had  the  entire  hymn  in  mind.  She  arose  hastily 
and  in  the  dim  twilight  wrote  it  out,  letting  her 
pencil  shape  blindly  the  words  she  did  not  even  try 
to  see.  This  was  her  habit  in  composing  verses. 

Later  in  the  day  she  was  able  to  decipher  the 
hastily  scrawled  lines  which  she  probably  could  not 
have  unraveled  after  a longer  delay.  And  thus  our 
valued  Battle  Hymn  was  preserved  to  us. 

This  hymn  was  first  sung  by  Chaplain  McCabe, 
and  he  sang  it  first  while  in  Libby  Prison.  Hence 
it  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  these  incidents  should 
be  recalled  on  this  occasion. 

“And  then,”  Mrs.  Howe  modestly  concluded, 
“after  Chaplain  McCabe's  splendid  voice  had  sung 
it  and  the  soldiers  had  taken  it  up  and  the  North 
was  learning  to  love  it,  then  people  began  to  ask 
who  wrote  it  ?” 

Great  applause  followed  this  quiet  yet  impres- 
sive narrative.  Then  Chaplain  McCabe,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  audience,  stepped  to  the  organ  and 
sang  this  famous  hymn,  while  the  great  audience 
joined  in  the  mighty  chorus. 

As  the  hymn  is  not  a long  one,  we  venture  to 
repeat  it  entire.  Let  the  children  learn  it  to  recite 
in  school!  Let  the  whole  family  sing  it  with  its 
inspired  refrain.  “Our  God  is  marching  on!”  Let 
the  fathers  and  mothers  read  and  re-read  it,  and  be 
by  it  lifted  to  a higher  plane  of  loyal  and  devout 
patriotism! 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

1819. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  an  American  poetess,  was 
born  May  27,  1819.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Ward,  a banker  of  New  York.  She  was  edu- 
cated with  great  care.  In  1843  she  was  married  to 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  with  whom  she 
twice  visited  Europe,  making  on  each  occasion  an 
extensive  tour. 

Some  of  her  poems  possess  merit  of  a very  high 
order.  Among  the  principal  are  “Passion-Flowers,” 
published  in  1854,  and  “Words  for  the  Hour.”  She 
is  the  author  of  the  deservedly  popular  song  entitled 
“Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.” 


-^Suggestive  Exercises  on  Above  Selection."^- 

Sf. 

1.  How  many  stanzas  in  this  poem? 

2.  How  many  verses  in  each- stanza? 

3.  Which  verses  rhyme? 

4.  Make  a list  of  the  words  that  rhyme,  and  in 

each  case  tell  whether  the  rhyme  is  perfect  or  im- 
perfect. « 

5.  How  many  syllables  in  the  first  verse  of  each 
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stanza?  Which  syllables  are  accented’  Ditto,  the 
other  stanzas? 

6.  Read  the  poem  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

7.  Define  or  give  synonyms  for  the  words 
marked  with  stars. 

8.  Write  a paraphrase  of  each  stanza. 

9.  Analyze  and  define  the  following  derivative 
words:  fateful,  righteous,  fiery,  jubilant,  con- 
temners. 

10.  What  compound  word  in  this  selection? 
From  what  words  is  it  formed? 

11.  Be  sure  that  you  know  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  following  words:  where,  sword,  hun- 
dred, altar,  evening,  dews,  righteous,  gospel,  woman, 
God,  jubilant,  across,  bosom,  transfigures. 

12.  Commit  the  poem  to  memory  and  learn  to 
sing  it. 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  “Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic.” 

14.  Give  a brief  biographical  sketch  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe. 


GRAMMAR— SIXTH  YEAR. 

During  the  month  punctuation  is  to  be  studied. 
The  following  exercises  are  taken  from  Patrick’s  “Les- 
sons in  English”: 

Capitalize  and  punctuate  the  following  sentences, 
using  proper  abbreviations: 

1.  he  lives  in  kansas  city  missouri 

2.  the  city  is  in  the  western  part  of  missouri 

3.  have  you  read  hawthornes  tanglewood  tales 

4.  bunker  hill  monument  is  in  boston  massachu- 

setts 

5.  the  hudson  river  is  the  principal  river  in  new 

york 

6.  remember  now  thy  creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth 

7.  doctor  kimbal  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
doctors  in  the  place 

8.  i live  at  307  wentworth  street  do  you  know 
where  that  street  is 

9.  the  mayor  of  saint  louis  welcomed  the  presi- 
dent of  the  united  states 

lb.  we  shall  have  a holiday  thursdav  because  it  is 
thanksgiving  day. 

11.  we  spent  several  days  with  aunt  ellen  our  aunt 
who  lives  in  the  country 

12.  the  prince  of  wales  will  succeed  queen  victo- 
ria on  the  throne  of  england 

13.  the  mountains  of  western  south  america  are 
an  extension  of  the  rocky  mountains 

14.  napoleon  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo and  banished  to  the  island  of  st  helena 

15.  in  the  contest  for  governor  governor  fifer  re- 
publican candidate  was  re-elected  in  illinois 

16.  the  strait  of  gibraltar  is  a strait  connecting  the 
mediterranean  sea  with  the  atlantic  ocean 

17.  vassar  college  is  a college  attended  only  by 
young  women  it  is  situated  at  poughkeepsie  new  york 

18.  the  quakers  first  settled  Philadelphia  Pennsyl- 
vania Pennsylvania  was  named  for  william  penn 

19.  a company  of  soldiers  is  commanded  by  a cap- 
tain a regiment  by  a colonel  and  an  army  by  a general 

20.  general  blank  colonel  richards  captain  barnes 
honorable  t e fulton  and  mister  and  mistress  pierce 
are  at  the  metropolitan  hotel 


The  growth  of  The  School  News  and  the' book 
trade  and  printing  business  in  connection  with  it,'  from 
a little  local  school  paper,  has  been  a gratifying  sur- 
prise to  ourselves;  and  perhaps  a greater  surprise  to 
some  of  our  friends  who  have  had  an  opportunitygof 
watching  its  development  from  beginning.  To  the 
casual  observer  the  building  up  of  this  business  may 
appear  to  be  merely  a matter  of  chance  or  luck;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Perhaps  no  one,  except  he  who 
has  had  experience  in  the  same  line,  knows  the  amount 
of  industry,  economy,  and  careful  business  manage- 
ment necessary  to  make  a success  of  an  educational 
periodical.  The  success  with  which  The  School 
News  has  been  blessed,  and  for  which  we  are  most 
grateful,  is  due  chiefly  to  a few  business  principles 
that  ought  to  succeed  anywhere,  at  all  times,  and  un- 
der all  circumstances.  Our  space  will  not  permit  a 
statement  of  these  principles  at  this  time,  and  perhaps 
they  would  be  of  little  or  no  interest  to  our  subscrib- 
ers. However,  we  wish  to  say  that  perhaps  no  one 
thing  has  contributed  more  than  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  do  right — to  give  full  value  for  every  dol- 
lar, to  make  but  few  promises,  but  to  carefully  fill 
those  made,  to  offer  nothing  for  sale  simply  because 
there  was  money  in  it,  regardless  of  its  educational 
value,  to  correct  our  errors,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
We  enjoy  our  work,  and  again  thank  the  thousands  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  for  their  liberal  patronage. 


THE  REAL  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  shall  go  careering  about  the  world  in  search  of 
distress  to  succor,  like  Don  Quixote.  Nor  does  it 
mean  a policy  of  entanglement  in  affairs  purely  Eu- 
ropean, nor  a reversal  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  any 
real  sense.  But  it  does  mean  an  intelligent  and  mod- 
ern construction  of  that  doctrine. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  has  never  been  defined  in 
any  statute  or  treaty;  but  its  essence  is  clear  enough. 
It  means  simply  that  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
pose to  interfere  in  any  questions  that  belong  wholly 
to  Europe,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  does  expect  Europe 
not  to  interfere  in  any  questions  that  belong  wholly 
to  America.  That  is  all.  And  from  that  doctrine  the 
United  States  is  not  likely  to  depart.  Indeed,  it  is 
just  our  American  system  of  home  rule  applied  to  in- 
ternational relations.  Our  federal  government  does 
not  concern  itself  with  what  pertains  only  to  the 
states.  The  states  keep  clear  of  federal  concerns. 

But  with  the  increasing  complexity  and  intimacy 
of  international  relations  there  is  coming  to  be  a set 
of  affairs  neither  wholly  European  nor  wholly  Ameri- 
can. They  belong  to  both.  For  instance,  in  1885  and 
in  1890  the  United  States  shared  in  the  conferences  at 
Berlin  and  Brussels  with  regard  to  the  African  slave 
trade.  American  delegates  sitting  in  a European  con- 
gress of  any  kind  are  a strange  spectacle.  But  the 
ending  of  the  brutal  slave  trade  in  Africa  is  a common 
duty  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  so  our  country  very 
properly  took  part  in  the  deliberations.  Another  in- 
stance is  the  recent  silver  conference  at  Brussels.  And 
these  international  concerns  are  likely  to  become  still 
more  numerous.— [From  Prof.  Judson’s  article,  “Am- 
erican Politics:  A Study  of  Four  Careers,”  in  the 
March  Review  of  Reviews. 
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LANGUAGE  -FOURTH  YEAR. 


Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  letter- writing 
during  the  eighth  month.  This  journal  has  repeated 
ly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  letter- writing.  The  following  sug- 
gestive exercises  are  taken  from  Maxwell’s  “Primary 
Lessons  in  Language  and  Composition”: 

LETTER- WRITING — WRITTEN  EXERCISES. 

1.  Copy  the  following  letter,  filling  the  blanks 
with  the  proper  words,  and  omitting  the  words  in  Ro- 
man type,  which  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  letter: 

[Date.] 

Aldworth,  Newport,  R.  I., 

Jul»  17  - 1887 ■ 

My  Dear  Edith : 

[Body  of  Letter.] 

We  came  here  three  days on  the  Newport 

boat  from  New  York. 

It  Just  lovely.  There  a piazza 

round  our  cottage,  and  there lots  of trees  on 

lawn. 

Then,  the  bathing  is  so ! I got  my  mouth 

of  salt  water U ncle  Henry  ducked  me  this 

morning,  but  I didn't  mind  it  a bit. 

Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Jane  and  Uncle  Thomas. 

[Subscription.] 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

_ Elaine  Johnson. 

Miss  Edith  Campbell, 

407  East  Eightieth  St., 

New  York  City. 

2.  Let  this  letter  be  written  from  dictation,  care- 
ful heed  being  given  to  arrangement,  use  of  capitals 
and  punctuation. 

3.  Write  a letter  to  a friend  describing  your  last 
holiday. 


ORAL  EXERCISES. 


What  Lave  you  written? 

What  two  things  do  the  words  in  the  first  two 
lines  at  the  right  hand  upper  corner  of  the  page  tell? 
What  do  you  call  this  part  of  a letter?  Where  are 
capitals  used? 

Read  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter.  . 
What  do  they  show?  Where  are  they  written?  What 
stop  is  placed  after  them?  What  words  in  the  ad- 
dress begin  with  capitals? 

What  do  you  call  the  space  at  the  left  side  of  the 
page?  How  wide  should  the  margin  be?  Where 
should  each  new  paragraph  begin? 

Read  the  words  that  close  the  letter.  What  are 
they  called?  On  how  many  lines  should  they  be  writ- 
ten? Where  should  each  line  begin?  What  punctu- 
ation marks  should  be  used? 

Read  the  words  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner. 
Why  are  they  placed  there?  What  doesSL  stand  for? 
What  stop  do  you  place  after  it?  What  do  the  letters 
R.  I.  stand  for?  What  stop  do  you  place  after  each? 
What  stop  do  you  always  place  after  a contraction? 


^ estion  to  he  Teacher. — See  that  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
Of  the  PyP11®*11  complete  sentences,  and  that  the  form 

of  a letter  is  thoroughly  understood  defore  the  next  lesson  is  taken 


WRITTEN  EXERCISES. 

Re ^ write  the  following  letter,  arranging  the 
different  parts,  as  in  your  last  composition,  and  cor- 
recting all  mistakes : 

407  East  Eightieth  St  July  19  1885.  My  dear  Elaine, 
1 our  kind  letter  reached  me  this  morning.  1 am  glad 
you  are  having  such  a good  time.  Papa  and  Mamma 
have  decided  that  we  are  to  go  to  the  mountains.  I 
shall  write  you  when  we  get  there.  To-  day  we’  are 
very  busy  packing  up,  so  I must  stop  now.  Love  to 
all.  Your  affectionate  cousin,  Edith  Campbell. 

2.  Address  an  envelope  to  Miss  Elaine  Johnson 
as  follows: 


- 

STAMP. 

'yftylyld- 

Aldworth  Cottage, 

Newport,  R.  I. 

3.  Address  an  envelope  to  Miss  Edith  Campbell. 

4.  Address  an  envelope  as  follows: 


STAMP. 

'yttlsf.  ^aynoe,f  'S . 

341  Beacon  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

5.  Address  an  envelope  to  your  mother 
home  address. 

ORAL  EXERCISES. 

at  her 

What  is  an  envelope?  Why  is  it  so  called? 

On  which  side  is  the  address  written?  Why  is  it 
written  on  the  envelope? 

How  many  lines  are  there  in  each  of  the  addresses 
you  have  written?  What  did  you  put  in  each  line? 
How  are  the  lines  arranged? 

How  do  you  write  the  words  street  and  avenue  in 
an  address? 

The  address  on  an  envelope  is  called  the  super- 
scription. 

Where  is  the  postage  stamp  placed?  Why  is  it 
so  placed?  Would  it  not  do  equally  well  in  the  cen- 
tre? Why? 

What  punctuation  mark  do  you  place  after  Mrs  i 
Why?  ■ 

Of  what  is  Mass,  an  abbreviation? 


On  another  page  will  be  found  a poem  of  rare 
merit,  “The  Old  Brown  School-House,”  by  B.  E.  Stan- 
ly one  of  Madison  county’s  teachers.  It  was  read 
before  the  teachers’  association  of  that  county,  and  a 
special  request  that  it  be  published  was  made  by  the 
association. 
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A WORLD'S  YOUTHS'  CONGRESS. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  twenty- one  years  (the  age-limit  of  dele- 
gates) will  want  to  know  about  the  World’s  Youths’ 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  during  the 
World’s  Fair,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World’s  Con- 
gress Auxiliary  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 
We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  most 
unique  gathering,  but  are  sure  that  the  young  people 
who  read  this  paper  have  ambition  to  be  and  become 
something  worthy  themselves,  their  opportunities,  and 
their  country;  and  they  will  certainly  want  to  know 
how  they  can  try  their  chances  with  others  for  the 
honor  of  being  appointed  the  delegates  of  their  school 
and  county  to  this  congress. 

In  Chicago  the  delegates,  200  in  number,  are 
nearly  all  appointed,  the  work  having  been  taken  up 
with  great  enthusiasm  under  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  An  essay  competition  was  the 
basis  of  selection,  in  each  school  the  writer  of  the  best 
essay  becoming  the  delegate  and  the  next  best  the  al- 
ternate. This  basis  is  the  one  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  congress,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  so  far  as  possible  this  be  done  every  where;  though 
an  examination  on  the  line  of  American  history  would 
be  an  acceptable  substitute.  Or  the  teacher  in  any 
school  may,  if  the  time  be  thought  too  brief  for  other 
methods,  select  one  to  be  the  representative  of  that 
school,  though  in  this  case  correspondence  would  need 
to  be  had  with  either  the  committee  at  Chicago  or  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  to  arrange  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  from  the  county,  as  there  is  to  be  one 
at  least,  and  then  one  more  for  every  8,000  of  popula- 
tion in  the  county. 

Any  further  information  can  be  had  by  address- 
ing, with  stamp,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  F. 
Frederick  Bliss,  Room  713,  Royal  Insurance  Building, 
Chicago. 

COLUMBUS'S  CARAVALS  AT  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

The  new  Santa  Maria,  and  the  Pinta  and  Nina 
have  been  built  in  Spain  for  the  Fair.  Tne  Santa  Ma- 
ria was  built  in  Cadiz  by  the  Spanish  government, 
and  is  now  manned  by  Spanish  naval  officers  and  sail- 
ors. They  are  going  to  sail  her  over  almost  the  same 
route  which  Columbus  sailed,  until  they  reach  Hava- 
na, but  a Spanish  gunboat  will  go  along  to  look  out 
for  her  The  Pinta  and  Nina  were  built  at  Barcelona 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  the  United  States  paid  for  them, 
and  when  they  were  finished  they  were  put  in  com- 
mission as  United  States  men-of  war,  and  each  was 
manned  by  two  naval  officers  and  eight  sailors  from 
the  United  States  steamer  “Bennington  ” The  Ben- 
nington towed  them  to  Huelva.  Then,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  America  on 
the  12th  of  October  (which  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
and  the  little  boy-king  attended),  all  three  of  the  car- 
avals  were  anchored  near  the  convent  of  La  Rabida, 
just  where  their  originals  had  ridden  at  anchor  on  the 
morning  Columbus  went  on  board  to  sail  away  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery.  After  the  celebration  they  were 
all  three  taken  to  Cadiz,  to  await  a favorable  month 
for  going  across  the  Atlantic.  The  Pinta  and  Nina 
will  be  towed  across  by  the  United  States  steamer 
Bennington,  going  over  the  route  of  Columbus’s  voy- 


age. At  Havana  both  will  be  presented  to  the  Span- 
ish government.  Then,  in  charge  of  the  Spaniards, 
all  three  will  be  taken  from  Havana  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  through  the 
canals  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  Do  not  fail  to 
see  these  strange  ships  if  you  go  to  the  fair,  for  you 
will  never  get  a true  idea  of  the  courage  and  daring  of 
Columbus  or  of  the  almost  superhuman  greatness  of 
his  effort  until  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  clum- 
sy and  fragile  were  the  ships  in  which  he  crossed  the 
stormiest  of  all  oceans.— [John  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N., 
in  March  St.  Nicholas. 


THE  POETRY  THAT  PAYS. 


A poet,  to  have  a successfull  sale  for  a book  of 

verse,  should  also  bear  in  mind  one  potent  fact that 

the  poetry  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  general  de- 
mand to-day  is  that  which  appeals  to  the  heart,  rather 
than  to  the  mind,  writes  Edward  W.  Bok  in  a practi- 
cal article  entitled  “Once  More:  Does  Poetry  Pay?” 

in  the  March  Ladies  Home  Journal , That  is  the 
secret  of  the  greater  sale  of  Longfellow’s  books  over 
those  of  Walt  Whitman;  that  is  why  Whittier  outsells 
Browning;  why  a thousand  copies  of  Dr.  Holmes’ 
poetical  works  are  sold  to  one  of  Swinburne;  why 
Will  Carleton  outsells  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich;  why 
James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  poems  sells  as  fast  they  are 
put  on  the  shelves,  while  those  of  Andrew  Lang  and 
Austin  Dobson  stand  year  after  year  looking  at  each 
other  from  the  same  relative  position  on  the  same 
shelves.  The  cynical  literary  critic  may  sneer  at  Will 
Carleton,  he  may  pick  flaws  in  James  Whitcomb 
Riley’s  verse,  he  may  tell  you  that  Eugene  Field  is 
only  a newspaper  poet,  but  does  the  public  listen  to 
the  all-knowning  critic,  and  buy  the  works  of  the 
long-ago- buried  poets  whom  he  chooses  to  call  im- 
mortal”? Ask  the  booksellers;  ask  the  publishers. 
To  defy  the  reader’s  easy  conception  of  a thought,  in 
a poem,  may  be  to  have  your  name  included  in  the 
intense  literary  set,  but  it  will  not  sell  your  poems. 


POPULAR  SIMILES. 


As  wet  as  a fish — as  dry  as  a bone, 

As  live  as  a bird— as  dead  as  a stone; 

As  plump  a partridge— as  poor  as  a rat, 

As  strong  as  a horse — as  weak  as  a cat; 

As  hard  as  a flint— as  soft  as  a mole, 

As  white  as  a lily — as  black  as  a coal; 

As  plain  as  a pikestaff — as  rough  as  a bear, 

As  tight  as  a drum — as  free  as  the  air; 

As  heavy  as  lead— as  light  as  a feather, 

As  steady  as  time— uncertain  as  weather; 

As  hot  as  an  oven — as  cold  as  a frog, 

As  gay  as  a lark — as  sick  as  a dog; 

As  slow  as  a tortoise — as  swift  as  the  wind, 

As  true  as  the  gospel— as  false  as  mankind; 

As  thin  as  a herring — as  fat  as  a pig, 

As  proud  as  a peacock — as  blithe  as  a grig. 

Exchange. 

Grumblers  never  work,  and  workers  never  grum- 
ble. Remember  this,  little  boys  and  girls. 
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CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 


Office  of  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Taylorville,  Mar.  22d,  1893. 

Teachers  will  take  notice  that  no  questions  for 
monthly  examinations  will  be  sent  out  from  this  office 
for  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

Follow  the  Course  of  Study  carefully  and  prepare 
your  own  questions  for  these  months.  Don’t  fail  to 
hold  these  examinations. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Supt. 


A SUGGESTION  TO  TEACHERS. 

If  teachers  mean  by  examination 
To  show  the  scholars’  information, 

Why  do  they  carefully  seek  out 
Such  difficult  things  to  ask  about? 

These  are  the  questions,  as  a rule, 

The  teachers  ask  us  in  our  school: 
“What’s  the  time  in  the  Congo  State 
When  Persian  clocks  are  striking  eight?” 
“Halve  the  square  of  seventy-three, 

And  what  will  a tenth  of  sixteen  be?” 
“What  was  the  reason  Charlemagne 
Sent  his  great- grandaunt  to  Spain?’, 
“Explain  what  came  of  the  Gothic  war, 
And  what  the  Turks  were  fighting  for 
When  Venice  conquered  Charles  Martel, 
And  ancient  Constantinople  fell.” 


“Name  the  products  of  Peru, 

And  all  the  rulers  of  Timbuctoo.” 

“Point  out  the  errors  in  the  words, 

‘Green  cheeses  ain’t  not  made  of  curds;’ 
‘Him  was  not  the  friend  of  he;’ 

‘He  hadn’t  ought  to  written  me.’  ” 

Now,  for  instance,  we’ll  suppose; 

They  wish  to  show  what  a fellow  knows: 
Then  they  ’ll  be  glad  of  a few  suggestions 
As  to  a set  of  usef  ul  questions. 

“What  did  one  Columbus  do 
In  October,  1492?” 

“Will  some  bright  scholar  kindly  say 
Which  is  ‘Independence  Day’?” 

“What  little  girl  will  be  so  candid 
As  to  tell  us  when  the  pilgrims  landed?” 
“The  war  of  L812,  my  dear, 

Was  fought  in  what  particular  year?” 
“Kindly  tell  us,  if  you  will, 

What  nations  fought  at  Bunker  Hill?” 

“Who  cut  down  a cherry-tree, 

And  helped  to  make  a nation  free?” 

“Name  a certain  English  queen 
Who  still  upon  her  throne  is  seen.” 

If  teachers  only  had  the  tact 
To  hit  upon  the  proper  fact, 

Recitations  then  would  be 
More  creditable  to  them  and  me. 

T.  /.,  in  January  St.  Nicholas. 


G-reer  Normal  College, 


HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS. 


A 


NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Founded  and  Endowed  by  the  late  John  Greer. 
440  Students  enrolled  since  opening. 


But  18  months  old ; more  than 


The  most  progressive  and  modern  school 
of  its  kind  in  Illinois.  Its  work  not  equal 
ed  by  any  Normal  school  except  the  State  Nor 
mal  Colleges. 

It  seeks  for  its  students  those  teachers 
WHO  ARE  AMBITIOUS  for  PROMOTIONS.  The 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  and  the  COUNTRY 

teacher  are  equally  benefltted. 

The  Summer  School  or  Review 
Term  Opens  June  13. 

$20  pays  for  Tuition,  Board,  and  nicely  fur- 
nished Rooms  for  young  women  for  the  entire 
term ; $21  for  young  men. 

This  school  can  give  better  accommodations 
at  a lower  cost  than  Normal  schools  which  de- 
pend wholly  upon  tuition,  for  this  school  has 
an  endowment  fund  to  help  pay  expenses. 
Hence  it  has  better  instructors  and  better  ac- 
commodations at  less  cost. 

Beginning,  review,  and  advance  classes  for 
all  grades  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of 
study  for  all  grades  of  certificates,  both  coun- 
ty and  state. 

Spring  Term,  which  opened  April  4,  is  de- 
voted also  to  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

Address,  for  circulars  and  catalogs, 

WILLIAM  II.  MONROE, 

President. 


[One  of  the  Fine  and  Expensive  Buildings.] 


This  School  enjoys  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only  Normal  School  in  Illinois 
Founded  and  Endowed  as  Colleges  are. 
Heretofore  Teachers  were  obliged  to  choose 
between  State  Normals  or  Private  Normals, 
the  former  closing  their  best  work  when 
teachers  were  best  able  to  take  It— in  the 
summer;  the  latter  failing  to  give  strictly 
first-class  professional  work.  Greer  sup- 
■plies  the  deficiency. 


Only  3 hours’  ride  to 
the 'World’s  Fair. 
Numerous  cheap  ex- 
cursions. 

School  closes  July 
28,  giving  August  to 
attend  World’s  Fair 
or  county  institutes. 
Hoopeston  is  75  mis. 
directly  south  of  Chi- 
cago. 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS'S  COLD  BATH. 

Of  all  subjects  upon  which  one  has  convictions, 
there  are  none  except  religion  and  politics  concerning 
wThich  one  holds  more  strenuously  to  his  own  views 
and  methods  than  one  does  on  the  subject  of  bathing. 
The  healthy  and  vigorous  man  with  an  iron  constitu- 
tion, who  for  fifty  years  has  every  morning  taken  a 
plunge  into  the  coldest  water  obtainable,  will,  with 
aggressive  vitality,  tell  you  that  his  splendid  health  is 
entirely  due  to  this  habit.  Such  a person  usually  has 
all  but  open  contempt  for  one  who  is  content  to  keep 
himself  equally  clean  and  healthy  by  less  violent  meth- 
ods, and  wonders  how  such  a hot  house  plant  can  hope 
to  flourish. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  a man  of  this  sort.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  while  he  was  president  he  walk- 
ed every  morning  from  the  White  House  down  to  the 
Potomac,  and,  regardless  of  ice  or  cold  weather,  took 
a plunge  into  the  river,  and  came  out  brisk  and  glow- 
ing. If  he  had  been  a king  of  France  instead  of  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  he  would  have  caused  the 
death  of  many  a poor  courtier  with  a weaker  action 
of  the  heart  who  attempted  to  follow  him. 

We  admire  the  constitution  of  such  a person,  but 
to  suppose  his  method  good  for  every  one  would  be  a 
great  mistake,  and  an  abuse  of  the  bath  which  hap- 
pily does  not  often  occur.  A cold  bath  is  certainly  a 
great  stimulant,  and  in  one  form  or  another  almost 
every  person  can  take  such  a bath.  If  he  has  a con 
stitution  which  will  sustain  the  shock,  he  can  take  it 
as  Mr  Adams  did,  with  great  advantage;  a little  less 
robust  person  can  stand  a cold  shower-bath,  or  a plunge 
in  a bath-tub  of  cold  water;  and  a much  less  vigorous 


one  can  still  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  stimulant,  with 
its  after-glow,  by  taking  the  water  in  a basin  and  ap- 
plying it  with  sponge  or  wash- cloth.— From  “Sanita- 
rian,” in  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  March. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Bad  luck  is  the  only  kind  that  comes  to  people 
that  trust  in  luck. 

Most  pqople  are  willing  to  do  away  with  vices— 
of  other  people. 

The  man  who  thinks  the  world  owes  him  a living 
is  always  in  a hurry  to  levy  on  the  debt. 

A load  of  sorrow  doesn’t  wear  one  so  much  as  a 
swarm  of  annoyances. 

It  has  been  said  that  a fool  may  ask  a question 
that  a wise  man  cannot  answer;  yet  both  may  be  bet- 
ter for  the  question. 

An  action  may  be  so  clothed  as  to  change  its 
proper  effect  on  people;  with  most  of  us  a sugar-coat- 
ed vice  seems  preferable  to  a pepper- coated  virtue. 

Few  persons  understand  the  cause  of  their  own 
failures.  Judging  other  affairs  as  they  do  their  own, 
they  couldn’t  tell  why  a barrel  is  empty  when  it  has  a 
hole  in  the  bottom.—  [C.  O.  Stevens,  “In  Lighter 
Vein,”  the  Century  for  March. 


All  the  gold  in  the  world,  it  is  said,  could  be  stored 
in  a room  twenty-four  feet  square  and  twenty- four 
feet  deep. 

If  you  want  to  be  well  informed,  remarks  an  ex- 
change, take  a paper.  Even  a paper  of  pins  will  give 
you  some  good  points. 


State  or  Ohio,  City  or  Toledo,  ) 

Lucas  County,  J'  ss- 
Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Che- 
ney & Co.,  doing  business  in  the  City  of 
Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid,  and 
that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  each  and  eve 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 


Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
my  presence,  this  6th  day  of  December  A 


[seal] 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 
Notary  Public. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testimo- 
nials, free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Toledo, 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75  cents. 
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EVERYTHING  % 
FOR  THE 
SCHOOLROOM 

UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 
74  Fifth  Ave.  307-309  Wabash  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 


Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Taylorville 
as  follows:  going  east. 

No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  daily  10:00am 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a m 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom  , ex.  Sunday,  7:55  pm 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim.,  daily 9:27  p m 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11:47pm 

No.  70,  Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3:00  pm 

GOING  WEST. 


No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:36am 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56am 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.,  ex.  Sunday.  7:24am 

No. 45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00pm 

No.  5,  St.  Louis  Express,  daily 3:41pm 

No.  71,  Freight,  except  Sunday 8:25am 

Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection 
made  to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  II.  SKELTON, 

Ticket  and  Freight  Ag't,  Taylorville,  111. 


FLAGS. 

If  there  is  a School 
House  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not 
own  an  American  flag-, 
let  ihe  teacher  write 
immediately  to 

G.  W.  SIMMONS  & OO., 

Oak  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

« State  Normal  University,  sf 


TERMS  begin  March  27  and  September  11,  1893. 

New  Teachers,  forces  reorganized,  and  the  School  well  prepared 
for  superior  work.  Three  departments: 

A Normal  Department,  training  Teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  State.  Tuition  FREE. 

A High-School  Department,  preparing  for  College  or 
Business. 

A Preparatory  Department,  preparing  for  Normal  or 
High-School. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address 

JOHN  HULL,  Regent, 

Carbondale,  111. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


-^•LITERARY  NOTES.-^- 

Outlines  of  Zoology, 

With  Classification,  by  Arthur  O.  Clark,  Teach- 
er Natural  Science  N.  Til.  Nor.  Sch.,  Dixon, 
111.  Paper,  12  mo.,  40  pages;  price  25c. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  little  book  consists' 
of  outlines,  definitions,  and  classifications  in 
zoology.  It  gives  a substantial  foundation  up- 
on which  the  student  may  build  a structure  as 
elaborate  as  he  desires.  An  especially  valua- 
ble feature  is  its  etymology  of  the  technical 
terms  used  and  the  placing  of  the  etymology 
of  the  terms  not  at  the  close  of  the  book,  as  is 
usually  done,  but  right  where  the  term  is  used. 
The  work  will  be  found  to  be  decidedly  helpful 
to  those  wishing  to  make  a quick  review  of  the 
subject  as  well  as  to  the  general  student  of 
zoology. 

Jenness  Miller  Illustrated  Month- 
ly for  April. 

The  current  issue  of  this  popular  Monthly- 
offers  a fine  feast  of  good  reading.  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler discusses  many  interesting  topics  in  her  de 
partment.  There  are  some  good  stories,  poems, 
fashion  news  and  gossip,  finely  illustrated,  and 
also  the  story  of  a wonderful  Hindu  woman. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  reading  on  all  topics 
of  the  day,  and  many  fine  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  Jenness  Miller,  927  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Magazine. 


are  living  men  and  women;  he  makes  the  bar- 
racks, the  march,  the  battle-field,  as  near  to  us 
as  if  we  had  been  there;  and  he  clothes  them 
in  something  of  “the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land,'’ — for  he  is  a poet,  whose  poetry 
insinuates  itself  through  practical  and  most 
readable  prose. 

American  Young  People. 

The  design  on  the  cover  of  American 
Youi^g  People,  the  new  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  published  in  Chicago,  is  attracting 
widespread  attention,  especially  from  artists 
and  art  critics  throughout  the  country,  as  it 
is  without  question  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  expressive  ever  put  upon  the  cover  of  a 
periodical.  It  is  the  work  of  an  eminent  artist 
and  symbolizes  the  scope  of  the  magazine.  In- 
order  to  encourage  and  stimulate  patriotic 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  America, 
the  publishers  of  American  Young  People  offer 
prizes  approximating  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  in 
value  for  the  best  essays  giving  the  most  com- 
prehensive exposition  of  the  symbolism  em- 
bodied in  the  design.  Competition  is  open  to 
all  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  any 
educational  institution,  public,  private  or 
parochial,  in  the  United'  States.  Not  only 
will  the  successful  competitors  receive  a prize, 
but  also  the  school  or  institution  of  which  he 
or  she  is  a member. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  contains 


The  publishersof  The  National  Magazine  many'  articles  of  great  value,  among  which  may 

tol-v6  “Xrti6  ElfSf ‘w  °MAmeM1Ca!l  Hlf  be  mentioned  another  installment  of  Edward 
tory,  which  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Everett  Hale’s  autobiographical  papers  enti- 
Lamb  until  her  death  on  January  3rd  last,  tied  “My  College  Days?"  Alexander  V.  G.  Al- 
With  the  February  issue  these  two  leading  len’s  paper  on  Phillips  Brooks,  and  President 
historical  jonrnai  are  merged  into  one,  and  Andrews’s  essay,  “Money  as  an  International 
Ameficafn  History,  that  Question."  Other  articles  by  various  authors 
of  the  older  periodical,  now  in  its  29th  volume,  of  renown,  poetry,  reviews  of  recent  books, 
is  retained.  and  the  usual  Comment  on  New  Books  ana 

The  Contributors1  Club  make  thi*  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  a most  interesting  one. 
The  Atlantic  is  one  of  the  standard  monthlies 


Child  Garden 

Any  mother  of  little  children  sending  a list 


of  twenty  young  mothers  to  the  Kindergarten  and  can  boast  as  large,  able,  and  brilliant 
wSPl,®!  P^.icago,  corps  of  writers  as  is  enjoyed  by  any  magazine 


will  receive  a copy  of  the  beautiful  new  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine  for  children,  call- 
ed Child-Garden.  It  is  the  most  prac- 
tical magazine  in  the  nursery.  $1.00 
per  year. 


published. 


The  Century. 

A new  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the 
February  Century  is  now  printing.  The 
demand  for  the  magazine  this  season 
has  been  very  great.  The  March  edi- 
tion, which  had  already  been  increased, 
proves  still  inadequate,  and  a yet  larger 
supply  is  in  preparation  for  the  April 
number,  which,  in  addition  to  its  usu- 
ally replete  and  interesting  list  of  con- 
tents, will  contain  an  important  article 
on  the  Trial  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists, 
by  the  Judge  who  presided. 

Eippincott’s  for  March. 

The  complete  novel  in  this  number, 
“Waring’s  Peril,”  is  by  Capt.  Charles 
King,  than  whom  no  living  author  is 
more  certain  to  hold  and  delight  his 
readers.  No  one  knows  more  thor- 
oughly the  matters  of  which  he  writes, 
and  no  one  else  can  describe  them  with 
such  graceful  and  natural  art.  His  sto- 
ries always  have  a plot;  his  characters 


SOMETHING  NEW 


A.  0.Se<r  SCHOOL  PENS 


Made 


PERRY  & GO., 


Est.  (824. 

Largest  and  Oldest  Pea  Makers  in  the  World. 

Samples  to  Teachers  on  application. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co., 


Sole  Agents, 


8 1 O Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 


TROEGER’S  SCIENCE  BOOK. 

A series  of  observation  lessons  written  in  a new  style.  'I  hese 
lessons  open  the  chi  dren’s  eyes  to  nature;  prepare  for  and  1 ad 
to  something;  furnish  a wealth  of  fact-material  for  reading  and 
1 mguage  work;  induce  ihe  chil  ren  to  observe  to  think  and  to 
express.  I he  book  is  successfully  used  by  pupils  as  low  as  the 
► third  grade.  It  is  helpful  and  suggestive  to  teachers  in  any 
grade  By  mail.  49  cents. 

A child  was  asked  by  her  father  how  she  liked  Troeger’s  Science 
Book,  and  replied:  “ Papa,  it  nearly  makes  me  wild  to  find  out  more 

0 of  what  it  tells  about.”  Address 

- lowing  tongue  of  the  Wood  pecker.  Geo.  Sherwood  & Co.,  306  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 

— ——  _ ~ ' WRITE  TO 

The  Western  Normal  College,  Bushnell,  111., 

Concerning  Regular  Plans  and  Reduced  Rates. 


Demorest’s  Family  Magazine. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Chinese  are 
very  curious,  and  these  and  many  others  are 
described  in  a very  interesting  article  on  “Cu- 
rious Customs  of  Courtship  and  Marriage,’’ 
finely  illustrated,  are  published  in  Demorest’s 
Family  Magazine  for  March.  “In  Mulberry 
Bend  and  Beyond,”  which  gives  a clear  idea  of 
the  slums  of  New  York,  and  “Japanese  Indus- 
tries and  Occupations"  are  also  profusely  illus- 
trated. All  the  departments  are  full  to  over- 
flowing of  good  things.  Demorest’s  is  the  ideal 
“family”  magazine,  and  every  number  is  equal- 
ly interesting.  Published  for  20  cents  a copy 
or  $2  a year,  by  W.  Jennings  Demorest,  15  E. 
14th  St.,  New  York.  No  family  should  be  with- 
out this  charming  periodical. 


See  These  Prices  on  Evergreens. 

10,000  Norway  Spruce,  4 to  6 inches  high, 

$20  10,000  Balsam  Fir,  4 to  8 inches  high, 

$25  10,000  Arbor  Vita;,  8 to  15  inches  high, 

$25  10,000  Scotch  Pine,  4 to  8 inches  high, 

$40  Over  300  varieties.  7,000,000  for  sale, 

FftT’PQt  TPPPC  100,000  White  Cottonwood,  4 
I U1 001  IIOOS.  to  12  inch,  $00.  100,000  Yel- 
low Cottonwood,  12  to  24  inch,  $100.  100,000 
Sugar  Maple,  4 to  8 inch,  $35.  ICO, 000  Elm.  4 
to  ti  inch,  $75  We  sold  8,000,000  in  1892.  We 
must  sell  twice  as  many  this  year.  Our  nur- 
serv  is  overstocked  with  all  varieties  and  sizes 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  We  must  clear 
some  of  thefn  out.  Send  for  price  lists. 

EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
Evergreen,  Wis. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

FOR  every  Department  of  Instruction  by 
SOU.  ED.  BUREAU, 

H.  N.  Robertson,  Mgr., 

Box  203,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Opentesinall  the  Southern  and  Southwest- 
ern States.  Send  for  terms. 


TEACHERS! 

GOOD,  BAD,  and 

INDIFFERENT. 

SEND  us  your  name,  the  names  of  your  pu- 
pils, one  from  each  family,  and  ten  cents 
postage,  and  we  in  turn  will  send  you 

THE  SCHOOL  HERALD 

a whole  year,  and  our  budget  of  circulars  and 
catalogues.  Please  send  at  once;  we  want 
names'now.  Mention  School  News. 

Address,  HERALD, 

Dillsborough,  Ind. 


SPEAKERS,  Dialogues. 

_ Catalogues  free. 

J National  Book  Concern, 
Dillsborough,  Ind. 


CLOTH  SURFACE 

MACKIN- 
TOSHES 

for  ladies, 
from  $4.50  to$60 
Latest  styles. 
Just  the  thing 
for  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 
Write  for  sam- 
ples of  cloth; 
state  price  of 
garment  wanted 
also  illustrated 
catalogue  25di£ 
ferent  articles 
for  ladies  only; 
send  postage  (1 
stamp  for  each) 
Agents  wanted. 
Liberalcommis- 
sion.  The  Daisy 
Hose  Supporter 
Co  , 415  and  17 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS, 


Paris,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  13,  1893. 

Many  of  our  teachers  have  spoken  flattering- 
ly of  the  School  News. 

James  A.  Kerrick,  Co.  Supt. 

Westfield,  Clark  Co  , III.,  Feb.  24,  1893. 

I find  that  the  School  News  grows  better  as 
it  grows  older,  and  so  long  as  I teach  I shall 
no  be  without  it.  As  a practical  help  it  can 
not  be  surpassed.  I heartily  recommend  it  to 
my^fellow  teachers.  ‘ E L.  McCabe. 

New  Design,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  6,  '93. 

I wish  to  say  that  I have  found  the  School 
News  to  be  a great  help  in  mv  school-room. 
Could  not  be  without  it.  Kittie  Morgan. 

Conaville,  Williamson  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  28,  '93. 

The  teacher  who  follows  the  ‘-State  Course 
of  Study  ' and  reads  the  School  News  and 
does  not  succeed  is  a dead  teacher  and  should 
fall  out  of  rank.  J.  L D Hartwell. 

Broadwell,  Logan  Co  , III.,  Mar.  7,  '93. 

We  cannot  do  without  the  School  News.  My 
pupils  are  always  anxious  for  it,  and  I can 
justly  say  it  is  the  best  school  journal  I have 
ever  had.  Ella  Fletcher. 

Pekin,  Tazewell  Co  , 111.,  Feb.  24,  '93. 

I have  taken  the  School  News  for  several 
years  and  think  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  prac- 
tical helps  of  the  school-room.  I have  bound 
my  copies  for  reference. 

Hettie  A.  Kettenring. 


Menomonie,  Dunn  Co.,  Wis.,  Mar.  1,  ’93. 

Enclosed  find  thirty  cents,  for  which  please 
send  me  the  School  News  for  November  and 
December,  1891.  My  object  is  to  get  the  Out- 
lines on  Gord.v’s  Psychology.  The  School 
News  is  a very  helpful  and  suggestive  journal. 

J.  E.  Florin,  Co.  Supt. 

Olney,  Richland  Co.,  Ill,,  Feb.  1,  1893. 

. I have  been  taking  the  School  News  ever 
since  I began  teaching,  and  have  found  it  a 
wonderful  help  to  me  in  my  work.  I consider 
it  the  best  educational  journal  I have  ever 
seen-  S.  M.  Vancleve. 

Sidney,  Champaign  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  2,  1893. 

I think  the  “School  News’’  grows  better  ev- 
ery month.  The  January  number  is  worth 
five  times  the  price  to  me.  I use  it  daily,  and 
my  pupils  get  much  aid  from  it.  As  long  as  I 
teach,  the  “School  News’’  will  be  found  on  my 
table.  Jeannettie  Thompson. 

Payson,  Adams  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  28,  1893 

I like  the  Schoo  News  very  much.  I do  not 
know  how  I could  get  along  without  it  I be- 
lieve it  is  one  of  the  best  journals  to  help  a 
teacher  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Frank  Morris. 

Upton,  Franklin  Co..  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  ’93. 

The  School  News  is  a great  helper  to  any  one 
in  the  school-room,  and  especially  to  begin- 
ners-  Sallie  Garns. 

Carthage,  Panola  Co.,  Texas,  Mar  15,  '93. 

I find  the  School  News  of  great  assistance  to 
me  in  my  school  work  and  do  not  want  to  miss 
a number.  E.  L.  Snider. 


Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  15,  ’93. 

I have  found  the  School  News  an  interesting 
and  profitable  journal . Laura  A.  Zinger. 

Xenia,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  20,  ’93. 

I have  found  the  School  News  quite  helpful 
in  my  school  work  this  winter. 

Mrs.  Anna  Gahan. 

Beaver  Creek,  Bond  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  15,  ’93. 

I hail  the  arrival  of  the  School  News  each 
month  with  pleasure  and  think  you  are  fur- 
nishing a most  excellent  journal. 

A.  H.  Jackson. 

Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  Co.,  111., 

r , . Mar.  19,  ’93. 

I admire  your  journal  very  much  as  a guide 
in  the  school  room.  C.  C.  Howe. 

Pulley’s  Mill,  Williamson  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  10,  ’93. 

When  other  school  journals  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  the  School  News  will  prove 
^rue-  Laura  Veach. 

Tower  Hill,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  15,  '93. 

I have  been  a subscriber  to  the  School  News 
for  several  years  and  have  found  it  a most  ex- 
cellent help  in  teaching.  E.  F.  Karls. 

Duncanville,  Crawford  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  14,  ’93. 

I find  the  School  News  to  be  of  the  greatest 
help  to  me  in  following  the  Course  of  Study.  I 
find  I cannot  do  without  it.  May  Winter. 

Hammond,  Lake  Co.,  Ind.,  Mar.  13,  ’93. 

I cannot  miss  a number  of  the  School  News. 

I have  received  the  March  number  and  have 
read  and  re-read  several  articles  in  it,  then  loan- 
ed to  a fellow-teacher.  Arvilla  Burns. 


A FREE  TRIP  TO 

THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

INC’LLDING  first  class  Railway  Transporta- 
tion to  Chicago  and  return  at  anytime  dur- 
ing the  Exposition ; a comfortably  furnished 
room  near  the  World's  Fair  grounds  for  six 
days,  and  six  admission  tickets  to  the  Exposi- 
tion will  be  given  to  any  teacher  sending  20 
applications  for  registration  for  rooms.  This 
offer  is  to  Teachers  only.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars and  our  Chicago  bank  references.  The 
World's  Fair  Hotel  Registration  Bureau,  1526 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  111, 


GROWING. 

j |1|M  .T 1 

1891 . 

5 iwingionja 

a 1892. 

1893 

No  Effect  without  a Cause. 
Enter  MOW  or  write  to 
L.  N.  FOUTS,  A.  M., 
Covington,  Ind. 

i 

« TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  PARENTS^ 

Should  Know  that  Chapman’s 

KING  OF  OILS! 

WILL  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut. 
or  Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Evert 
well-regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON 

Taylorville,  111. 

Qalesmell 

V WANTED.  61 

Salary  or  Commission  Paid  Weekly 

Steady  work:  reliable  stock,  outfit  free;  no 
experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and  tes- 
timonials. [Refer  to  this  paper.] 

J.  B.  NELLIS  & CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J.  E.  Harrison,  N.  Gandy, 

Att'y  at  Law.  Notary  Public. 

HARRISOtf  A GANDY, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
and  Solicitors  in  Chancery. 

PRACTICE  in  all  the  Courts.  Prompt  at- 
' tention  given  to  all  business  intrusted  to 
their  care. 

Office  over  W.  R.  Calloway’s  store,  N.  W. 
I'omer  Square,  Taylorville,  111. 


RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT 

Cataracts,  scars  or  films  can  be  absorbed  and 
,aralyzed  nerves  restored,  without  the  knife 
or  l-isk.  Diseased  eyes  or  lids  can  be  cured  by 
our  home  treatment.  “We  prove  it.”  Hun- 
dreds convinced.  Our  illustrated  pamphlet 
‘ Home  Treatment  for  Eyes,”  free.  Don’t  miss  it 
Everybody  wants  it.  “ The  Eye,”  Glens  Falls,  N.Y 


•^-School  and  Institute  Music,  Etc.~s. 


Merry  Melodies  Series  of  School 
Music  Books, 

BY  S.  C.,  HANSON. 


No.  1,  Merry  Melodies;  48pp.,  15c  per  copy, 
or  $1.65  per  doz.,  prepaid.  80,000  copies  of 
this  very  popular  book  have  been  sold. 

No.  2,  Silvery  Notes;  48pp.,  15c  per  copy,  or 
$1.65  per  doz.,  prepaid.  This  charming  book, 
issued  during  “Columbus  week,”  promises 
to  excel  even  No.  1 of  the  series.  1,700  copies 
were  sold  the  first  ten  days. 


Other  Books  by  the  Same  Author. 

Merry  Songs,  118  pp.,  bound  in  boards,  35c 
per  copy,  or  $3.60  per  doz.  net. 

Calisthenic  Songs  and  Musical  Drills,  100 
pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  50  cts  per  copy. 

CARDS. 

Columbian  School  Report  Cards,  $1.00  per  100 
Promotion  Cards,  two  kinds,  2 50  per  100 
Reward  Cards,  l.oo  per  100 

Accompany  all  orders  with  the  cash. 

Address  S.  C.  HANSON, 

Williamsport,  Ind. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMT 

of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg 
islature.  Price,  regular  re- 
tail, 75  cents;  Introduction. 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 


The  BRYANT  & STRATTON 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.  7 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  AND  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 


Can  \ ■ H i f,  W MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Can  visit  World’s  Fair  Grounds  Saturdays  without  interfering  with  duties. 


-^READING  * NOTICES.^- 


SPRUTOFIELD  BUSISES8 
COLLEGE. 

Business  and  Short- 
hand courses  of  the  Spring- 
held  (111.)  Business  College 
are  up  to  the  times  in  scope 
and  thoroughness;  in  fact 
in  the  very  front  ranks. 
Some  unusual  advantages. 
In  session  during  Spring 
and  Summer  months.  En- 
ter at  once.  Catalogue  free. 


THE  TEACHERS’  AND 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY 

Is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful books  ever  issued  for 
the  craft,  judging  by  the 
lavish  manner  in  which  the 
publisher,  T.  S.  Denison,  of 
Chicago,  advertises  the 
book.  The  secret  of  its  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  fact  that  ev- 
ery page  is  practical  and 
that  each  book  sells  others. 
Published  at  the  low  price 
of  $2.50. 


FACTS  THAT  SPEAK  FOR 
THEMSELVES. 

During  the  past  3 months 
the  Starin  Business  Uni- 
versity, of  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
has  located  the  following 
named  students  in  the  posi- 
tions given:  Mr.  J.  Y.  E. 
Titus  with  the  Garton-Dan- 
iel’s  Electric  Co.  of  Keokuk, 
Mr.  O.  W.  Sandberg  and 
Miss  Kate  Tolmie  in  gen- 
eral office  K.  & W.  R.  R., 
Keokuk,  la.,  Miss  Rose  La- 
cy in  the  state  bank,  Bloom- 
field, la.,  Miss  Clara  Clark 
with  Whitman  & Barnes, 
Chicago,  and  Miss  Maude 
Burgess  as  amanuensis  at 
this  University.  Thus  far 
the  University  has  placed 
every  graduate  in  a lucra- 
tive position. 

Chicago,  Mar.  9th,  ’93. 
Prof.  A.  C.  Starin,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir: — We  are  pleased  to  in- 
form you  that  we  have  placed  your 
pupil,  Miss  Clara  Clark,  who  was 
referred  to  us  by  your  college  thro’ 
our  Peoria  manager,  with  Whitman 
& Barnes  of  this  city,  and  think  she 
will  find  it  a first-class  position  in 
every  respect.  We  will  be  pleased 
at  any  time  to  give  all  the  aid  in  our 
power  to  any  of  your  pupils  who 
are  capable  of  filling  positions  in 
Chicago.  Wefind  MissClarktobe 
unusually  bright  and  accurate  and 
had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  plac- 
ing her  in  that  position. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mgr.  Smith-Premier  Ttpe-W.  Co. 

The  above  is  the  opinion  of  a cor- 
poration manager  in  the  most  pro- 

fressive  city  in  the  world  of  the  stu- 
ents  trained  at  the  Starin  Business 
University,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


THE 

Jacksonville 

Southeastern 

LINE. 

A.  DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

North  and  South 

With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 

“The  Red  Express,” 

The  popular  Daily  Trains  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  are  over  the  J.  S.  E.  Line,  and  A. 
T.  & S.  Fe.  R.  R.  They  consist  of  Pullman 
Sleepers,  Elegant  Chair  Cars,  and  Handsome 
and  Comfortable  Coaches. 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield;  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon. 
Three  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily,  be- 
tween Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 
Forming  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

And  all  the  important  cities  of  the 
NOR-TH  -AASTO  WEST. 

For  time  of  trains,  rates,  routes,  etc.,  apply  to 
D.  W.  RIDER,  W.  W.  KENT, 

Superintendent,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt. 

Jacksonville,  III. 


THE  STENOGRAPHER’S  BOOK. 

Brown’s  Business  Correspondence  and 
Manual  of  Dictation. 

Especially  designed  for  the  use 
of  Teachers  and  Students  of 
Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Containing:  A collection  of  se- 
lected letters,  representing  ac- 
tual correspondence  in  Bank- 
ing, Insurance,  Railroad  and 
Mercantile  Business;  a chapter 
on  Punctuation,  Spelling,  and 
Use  of  Capital  Letters-.  Also 
Special  Exercises  for  Dictation 
—carefully  graded;  Architect’s 
Specifica-  ions;  copies  of  Legal 
Papers;  Banker’s  Weekly  Fi- 
nancial Circulars;  Railroa  1 Lease,  First  Mortgage, 
copy  of  Bond,  Contracts.  Prospectus,  Notices,  etc. 

An  important  feature  of  this  book,  and  one  that 
will  be  appreciated,  is  the  Spelling  List  of  over 
25,000  words  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  number 
of  words  in  each  exercise  is  printed  underneath 
for  convenience  in  speed  practice. 

No  Teacher  or  Student  of  Shorthand  should  be 
without  this  book  For  use  in  Business  Colleges 
and  Schools  of  Stenography,  and  by  Students  of 
Shorthand, without  regard  to  the  “ System  ” used. 
320  pp.,  large  12mo,  cloth,  Price  postpaid  $ 1 .00- 
JtStoAGENTS  WANTED 

EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

. 28  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

DT  AfT  B17A1TTV  continues  to  have  an  immense 
DLnbir  Ounlll  I sale.  The  same  edition  that 
others  list  for  20  and  25  cents,  I sell  for  15  cents, 
prepaid.  C.  M.  PARKER, 

Editor  School  News,  Taylorville,  ILL. 
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POD  POSITIONS 


G LARGEST  in  the  WORLD 
Address,  94  Wabash  Ave.,  CEICaGQ. 
Magnificent  Catalogue  Free. 

UfJII 

*an  visit  wuKLO’jj  FAIR  GROUNDS  SATURDAYS  without  interfering  with  studies* 


ipiomas 

Engraved.  New  and  special  designs  to  order, 
-handsome  lifbograpbed  blank  Diplomas  in. 
^ slock  adapled  lo  any  school.  Diploipaj  filleS. 
Plates  of  porlaife, buildings, etc, ready  for  the  prinrer; enclaves 
direclfroip  ptwlograpb.or  from  pen-and-ink  drawing. 
RosolidionsyesMrponials.ipemorials, engrossed  and  illuipinalba. 

We  refer  lo'Ihc  Board  of  Educalior^City  of  Chicago,  whose  worK  we  do. 

C.LRICKETTS,  CHICAGO. 


FOLKS  REDUCED 


From  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
month  by  a harmless 
treatment  administered 


9Ji 


y practicing  physician  of  17  years’  experience.  No/s.' 
bad  effects;  no  detention  from  business;  no  starv-[  \ 
ing;  no  wrinkles  or  flabbiness  follow  this  treatment.  It  improves 
the  general  health,  clears  the  skin,  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  leading  society  ladies.  Thousands  cured. 

PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  MAIL 

confidentially.  For  particulars  call,  or  address  with  6c  in  stamps, 

O.  W.  F.  SNYDER,  M.  D., 

200  M’VICKER’S  THFATcR  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


If! 


CUE  STUDY 


*»*»«**«**«*«««#  *}##**«»£**$ 

A Aorviai  Course  X 
tor  Teachers. 

„ „ 20  Complete  Courses  $ 

& for  Student  and  Teacher. 

& tion 
* A 

jrk  American 

1 


All  instruc-  $ 
by  mail  Send  stamp  tor  catalogue  $ 
College,  ^ 


<£orres  ondence 


S Damsvu.i  e,  New  York.  ® 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 


JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 

Oldest  college  in  the  state.  Full  college 
courses,  modern  methods,  high  grade.  Whip- 
ple Academy,  a well  endowed  preparatory  de- 
partment, fits  for  colleger  for  business  life. 
Prof.  Joseph  R.  Harker,  Principal.  New  class- 
es organized  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
Provisions  made  for  Instruction  in  English  and 
the  Sciences, with  Laboratory  practice  under 
the  regular  college  professors.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. John  E.  Bradley,  President. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  U.  S.  A 
Best  Copper  ana  Tin  School  and  Church 

BELLS,  PEALS  AND  CHIMES. 
Prices  ami  Terms  free.  Name  this  paper. 


CHROMO  REWARD  CARDS. 

OOO  pretty  designs  flowers,  fruits,  scenes,  views, 
birds,  animals,  crescents,  juveniles,  etc.  Prices  for 
1 2 cards,  size  3x4^  inches  8c;  12c;  4'Oxe'f 

IOc ; 5K^7K  35c;  all  pretty  chromo  cards  no  S alike. 
Samples  chromo  reward  cards,  and  price  list  school 
supplies  free  by  mail.  A.  J.  FOUCH,  WAKEEN,  PA. 


EXAMINATION 

Regular  Examinations  for  Teach- 
ers’ Certificates  will  be  held  in  Tay- 
lorville on  the  1st  Saturday  in  each 
of  the  following  months:  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  August, 
and  September. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 


It  Costs  But  One-Half  as  Much 


as  most  educational 
though  one  of  the 


papers 

best. 


‘Normal  Instructor! 

Is  the  Favorite  with  Teachers. 

Sample  Copy  Free ! Agents  wanted  in  every 
place  and  at  all  Institutes,  Associations,  etc. 

Special  :— Ck  mg's  question  i— — 
Hook  [Pri-e  *i  ,< , t att  iur  a c.ub  g 
of  four.  Auuk-».,  B / 


Norma!  Tn-sstructor, 


1>A  'V  1 l.l.K,  N Y. 


/ 


AND 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR. 


Yol.  VI.  TAYLORYILLE  A YD  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  MAY,  1893.  No.  11. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS  AN5  PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR,  _ 

An.  EJd-u.oei.tiona.l  Monthly  Journal. 

ESTABLISHED  1887. 

81.25  a Year.  : : : : : 15c  a Copy. 


C.  M.  PARKER, 

W.  I.  LUNDY,  - 


Editor  and  Proprietor. 
- Mgr.  Adv.  Dep't. 


oi  ru  i u.  J 124  W.  Adams  Street.  Taylorville.  I .... - 

OFFICES:  j 323  Dearborn  street, ' Chicago,  fI1,,no,s- 

Entered  at  the  Taylorville  Post-office  as  Second  Class  Mail  Matter. 
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In  this  number  Prof.  Butler,  of  the  Taylorville 
Township  High  School,  begins  a series  of  articles  en- 
titled “Tea-Table  Talks  on  Education.” 


The  summer  vacation  will  soon  be  at  hand.  How 
will  you  spend  it?  Every  teacher  should  arrange  to 
visit  the  World’s  Fair.  Go,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  your  expenses.  You  will  be  a 
better  and  a wiser  teacher. 


Several  articles  are  omitted  this  month  for  want 
of  space. 


During  the  past  sixty  days  we  have  paid  $54.20 
in  postage  in  sending  out  statements  for  subscriptions 
due  to  the  amount  of  $3871.40.  We  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  promptness  with  which  teachers  are 
responding.  Never  before,  during  the  six  years  that 
this  journal  has  been  published,  have  so  many  remit- 
ted within  the  same  length  of  time.  Quite  a number 
who  were  two  or  three  years  in  arrears  have  paid  up 
and  apologized  for  the  delay.  Many  of  the  remit- 
tances were  accompanied  by  letters  with  kind  words 
and  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  The  School  Yews. 
Of  course  there  have  been  some  exceptions  and  letters 
of  a very  different  tone  have  been  received,  but  they 
are  comparatively  few.  One  teacher,  (?)  who  had  been 
receiving  the  journal  during  the  past  three  years  and 
was  two  years  in  arrears  on  his  subscription,  informed 
us  that  “The  School  Yews  never  done  nobody  any 
good”,  and  we  fully  agree  with  him.  We  find  that  a 
few  mistakes  have  been  made  either  by  ourselves  or 
by  our  agents,  but  we  are  correcting  them  as  fast  as 
found  out.  A few  have  taken  offense  at  being  “dun- 
ned,” as  they  say;  but  we  wish  to  assure  them  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  offend  anyone.  Once  a year  we 
go  over  our  subscription  books  and  send  statements 
to  all  who  are  six  months  or  more  in  arrears.  It  is 
the  custom  in  the  commercial  world  to  send  out  state- 
ments monthly;  this  is  business-like,  and  no  teacher 
should  become  angry  at  receiving  a statement  once  a . 
year.  Again  we  wish  to  thank  the  large  number  of 
teachers  who  have  responded  so  kindly  and  promptly 
to  our  statements. 


A general  traveling  agent  for  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries, recently  informed  us  that  The  School  Yews 
had  the  largest  number  of  successful,  business-like 
local  agents  that  he  had  ever  met.  We  are  glad  that 
our  agents  are  worthy  of  this  compliment.  We  are 
now  appointing  agents  for  the  summer  institutes  and 
want  a first-class  agent  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  want  agents  who  do  not  possess 
the  following  qualities:  First,  strict  honesty;  second, 
energy  (we  have  no  use  for  the  agent  who  sits  down 
and  waits  for  subscriptions  to  be  handed  to  him); 
third,  business  ability;  fourth,  teachers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  The  School  Yews  and  can  conscien- 
tiously recommend  it  to  their  fellow  teachers.  Per- 
sons having  these  qualifications  and  residing  in  coun- 
ties where  we  do  not  have  agents  are  invited  to  cor- 
respond with  us  in  reference  to  taking  the  agency. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  SPELLING. 


By  S.  F.  Fiester,  Co.  Supt.,  Waverly,  Iowa. 

An  educator  of  no  little  prominence  in  educa- 
tional matters  says  that  the  principal  business  of  the 
public  school  is  to  cause  the  child  to  learn  to  spell 
well,  to  read  understandingly,  to  write  a legible  hand, 
to  speak  correctly;  to  learn  something  of  American 
history,  common  geography,  and  business  arithmetic. 
We  note  with  pleasure  the  prominence  given  by  the 
author  to  spelling.  On  a careful  examination  of  the 
manuscript  work  of  the  average  pupil,  one  is  led  to 
ask  the  question,  “Is  spelling  a lost  art”?  Are  we,  in 
our  desire  to  smooth  the  rough  places,  not  losing  sight 
of  the  great  undeniable  fact  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  intellectual  wealth?  Are  we  not  forgetting  that 
hard  work  is  the  only  thing  that  will  ever  bring  an 
education  worth  the  having?  While  I do  not  advo- 
cate that  “good  spellers  are  born,  not  made,”  yet  I do 
believe  that  a person  must  learn  to  spell  while  young 
or  his  chances  of  becoming  a good  speller  are  very  un- 
certain. Believing  this,  I would  develop  the  whole 
word  before  leaving  it.  I would  have  the  eye  life,  the 
ear  life,  and  the  soul  life  of  the  word  take  equal  rank. 
That  is,  I would  have  the  child  know  the  word  at  sight, 
spell  it  by  sound  and  by  letter,  and  understand  its 
meaning  and  use  in  sentences  of  his  own  construc- 
tion. 

How  many  of  us  remember  the  long  lines  of  spell- 
ing and  the  strife  made  in  getting  to  the  head  of  the 
class!  We  also  remember  how  the  spelling  book  came 
home  at  night,  and  how"  the  earnest  fathers  and  moth- 
ers heard  us  spell,  spell , spell.  But  what  a change 
took  place!  Some  wiseacre  discovered  that  oral  spell- 
ing was  not  made  use  of  in  practical  life ; that  we  use 
the  written  word  when  we  use  its  orthography;  and, 
presto,  change — the  spelling  book  was  relegated  to  the 
rear  and  its  dog-eared  leaves  left  at  school  never  to 
return  to  share  the  co-operative  help  and  influence  of 
the  home.  As  well  have  the  multiplication  table 
learned  and  recited  exclusively  by  the  written  method. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  would-be  new  educationists 
will  discover  that  the  Creator  made  a mistake  in  mak- 
ing the  eye  and  ear  an  aid  to  each  other. 

For  ten  years  did  the  book  lie  covered  with  dust 
and  disgust.  Then  the  new  ( f)  education  grew  tired 
of  the  old  (?) — the  new  becomes  the  old  in  ten  years — 
and  some  wise  philosopher,  (his  name  is  legion ) dis- 
covering the  wretched  spelling  of  his  not  too  numer- 
ous progeny,  traced  its  source  way  back  into  the  dim 
distance  of  the  previous  decade,  and  out  of  the  pre- 
historic dust  of  disgust  arose  the  spelling-book,  as  it 
were,  from  the  dead.  Yes,  the  spelling-book  has  come 
to  stay — till  Presto  comes.  While  it  is  here,  let  us 
make  thorough  use  of  its  advantages.  Let  us  com- 
bine the  oral  spelling  with  the  written.  Let  us  allow 
the  eye  and  the  ear  to  co-operate  in  grasping  so  firm  a 
hold  on  the  orthography  of  the  word  that  its  impres- 
sion will  be  indelible. 

Revive  oral  spelling;  let  the  pupils  spell  orally 
once  each  day,  and  revive  the  old  method,  with  its 
enthusiastic  way  of  “going  up.”  But  do  not  neglect 
to  have  written  spelling.  It  would  seem  a good  plan 
to  have  written  spelling  in  the  forenoon,  and  then 
take  the  same  exercise  in  review,  together  with  an  ad- 
vance lesson,  for  oral  spelling  at  the  close  of  the  after- 


noon session.  Be  careful  to  have  the  lessons  well 
learned.  Be  thorough,  but  do  not  give  so  short  a les- 
son as  to  fail  to  create  an  interest.  Rather  give  twenty 
words  and  review  it  three  times  than  five  words  each 
for  four  recitations. 

One  of  our  prominent  business  men  said,  recently, 
that  nothing  in  a letter  so  disgusted  him  as  poor  spell- 
ing. An  applicant  was  refused  a good  position  in 
graded  work  for  the  sole  reason  that  h^misspelled  two 
words  in  his  written  application.  The  best  commer- 
cial colleges  are  making  good  spelling  one  of  the  pre- 
requisites of  graduation.  They  know  how  good  writ- 
ing gives  prominence  to  bad  spelling.  The  Iowa  State 
Normal  has  refused  to  grant  diplomas  to  candidates 
on  the  sole  ground  of  the  applicant’s  inability  to  spell. 
The  methods  may  differ,  but  poor  spelling  will  not 
soon  be  taken  as  a mark  of  superior  genius  not  till 
wise  men  make  feasts  and  fools  eat  them. 


■^DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY.-* 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Morgan's 
“Studies  in  Pedagogy,”  one  of  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Teacher's 
Reading  Circle  Course  for  189A3.  These  questions  are  intended  to 
be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  excellent 
work  on  Pedagogy. 


Editor’s  Note.— The  questions  for  this  month 
should  begin  with  chapter  xvii.  of  Morgan’s  “Studies 
in  Pedagogy,”  which  treats  of  examinations.  The  ed- 
itor regards  this  chapter  as  being  the  most  sensible 
article  on  the  much  discussed  subject  of  examinations 
that  he  ever  read,  and  instead  of  giving  the  usual 
questions,  the  chapter  is  printed  entire.  Every  reader 
of  this  journal  is  asked  to  give  the  article  a careful 
reading. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  wisely  conducted  are  a process  of  teaching  as  well 
as  of  testing. — [George  A Littlefield. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on  that  examination  is  a good  ed- 
ucational servant,  but  a bad  master. — [“A  Protest,”  The  .Nineteenth 
Century,  November,  1888. 

Examinations  in  our  schools  cannot  cease.  They  are  a compo- 
nent part  of  the  school.  They  should  be  reasonable.  When  all  are 
so,  the  better  part  of  the  profession  will  have  no  cause  to  condemn. 
[Aaron  Gove. 

What  an  eye-opener  a searching  written  examination  would  be  in 
schools  where  teachers  talk  and  explain  much  and  the  pupils  recite 
very  little ; where  the  instruction  is  given  largely  in  the  form  of  run- 
ning talks  without  a halt  to  test  results! — [E.  E.  White. 

I believe  an  examination  should  seek  for  outlines  of  thought, 
fundamental  principles  general  laws,  comprehensive  summaries,  and 
not  for  detached  facts,  minute  details,  or  special  items  of  knowledge. 
[H.  S.  Tarbell. 

The  subject  of  school  examinations  is  much  moot- 
ed, and  the  most  extreme  views  are  expressed  regard- 
ing them.  Like  every  other  educational  device,  they 
are  good  or  evil  according  as  they  are  used  judiciously 
or  without  discretion.  By  examinations  is  here  meant 
written  exercises  produced  to  answer  sets  of  questions 
proposed  in  writing  by  the  examiner.  These  exercises 
serve  many  useful  purposes,  some  of  which  are  here 
named. 

1.  They  may  serve  as  a stimulus  or  incentive  to 
study.  Students  who  know  that  at  some  period  of 
their  course  they  will  be  required  to  give  written  an- 
swers to  questions  based  on  the  work  done  are  likely 
to  be  more  attentive,  industrious,  and  interested  in  it. 

There  is  constant  need  of  some  motive  to  keep  the 
mind  active  and  attentive.  There  are  many  distrac- 
tions; every  student  is  liable  to  lose  interest  in  study, 
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especially  if  it  has  no  special  inherent  attraction  for 
him.  Constant  appeal  to  the  highest  motives  should 
be  made,  and  all  proper  effort  put  forth  to  render  the 
study  attractive  for  its  own  sake.  The  incentive  of 
the  approaching  examination  should  be  used  sparingly; 
indeed,  not  at  all,  perhaps,  unless  it  is  needed;  but 
when  it  is  needed,  it  is  one  of  the  legitimate  agents  at 
the  schoolmaster’s  command. 

2.  They  encourage  thoroughness.  Those  who 
prepare  for  an  oral  recitation  may  depend  upon  chance 
or  artifice  or  favoritism  to  help  them  through;  but  a 
searching  examination  calling  for  exact  written  state- 
ments is  another  matter,  and  demands  better  prepara- 
tion. It  is  easier  for  most  young  persons  to  talk  than 
it  is  for  them  to  write.  Less  preparation  is  required 
for  them  to  make  a passable  recitation  than  to  write  a 
paper,  so  that  if  a paper  is  never  demanded  they  are 
likly  to  do  only  so  much  work  as  will  enable  them  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  an  oral  recitation.  Besides, 
what  is  spoken  is  fleeting,  what  is  written  is  perma- 
nent- "What  is  spoken  cannot  so  readily  be  dissected, 
analyzed,  and  criticized.  But  when  the  teacher  has 
before  him  the  written  statement  he  can  subject  it  to 
the  most  rigid  criticism,  and  the  fact  that  this  can, 
and  probably  will,  be  done  leads  the  pupil  to  devote 
more  care  to  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject. 

3.  They  afford  an  opportunity,  in  some  instances, 
for  a review  of  the  whole  subject  parsed  over  during 
the  term.  The  lessons  from  day  to  day  are  liable  to 
be  fragmentary,  disassociated  from  the  general  topic. 
This  is  not  a fault  but  rather  a virtue.  When  exam- 
ining a particular  gem  one  does  not  wish  to  be  obliged 
to  hold  before  the  mind  the  whole  science  of  mineral- 
ogy. Every  lesson,  however,  has  its  relations  to  a 
general  topic.  Science  is  essentially  the  knowledge 
of  subjects  in  their  relations  and  inter- dependencies. 
Examinations  may  provoke  to  such  a review  as  will 
bring  the  whole  before  the  mind  in  such  a way  as  to 
call  into  clear  light  the  logical  relations  of  its  several 
parts.  If  this  review  scans  the  subject  as  a whole,  and 
fuses  it  in  the  mind  so  that  it  is  held,  as  it  were,  in 
solution,  there  is  great  gain.  The  review  should  be 
not  merely  a roll-call  for  facts,  but  a thought  exercise 
in  quest  of  logical  mastery  of  the  subject.  “ 

4.  They  are  often  valuable  as  an  exercise  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  requiring  as  they  do  clear,  concise, 
comprehensive  statements.  One  of  the  great  ends  to 
be  obtained  by  study  is  power  of  expression.  One 
needs  not  only  to  know,  but  to  be  able  to  express  what 
he  knows.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  express  it  in 
oral  speech,  but  it  is  important  to  know  how  to  ex- 
press it  in  written  language  also.  Literature  is  a val- 
uable result  of  education.  The  practice  of  giving  in 
a few  pages  of  terse,  good  English  the  result  of  one’s 
study  for  months  of  a particular  branch  of  learning  is 
an  admirable  preparation  for  authorship. 

5.  They  are  revelations  to  the  pupils  of  their  own 
ability  and  attainments,  as  well  as  of  their  weakness 
and  defects.  One  great  aim  of  education  is  to  objec- 
tify the  student’s  mind  so  that  he  may  look  upon  him- 
self, “see  himself  as  others  see  him,”  in  order  that  he 
may  have  a just  estimate  of  himself.  When  he  has 
pored  over  a textbook  for  a few  weeks,  recited  from  it, 
listened  to  recitations  by  his  classmates,  and  explana- 
tions by  his  teacher,  he  may  easily  be  deceived  as  to 
the  real  extent  of  his  knowledge.  An  examination 


that  requires  him  to  state  in  writing  just  what  he  ac- 
tually knows  often  serves  to  undeceive  him.  Con- 
scious ignorance  not  only  takes  away  conceit,  but  is 
frequently  the  very  beginning  of  knowledge. 

6.  They  call  for  concentration  of  mind,  sustained 
mental  effort,  and  a ready  use  of  one’s  resources,  which 
is  a valuable  educational  discipline.  In  the  class  stu- 
dents may  depend  upon  each  other  and  may  lean 
heavily  upon  the  teacher.  In  the  examinations  they 
must  depend  upon  themselves.  Whatever  of  intellec- 
tual energy  is  put  forth  must  be  self-evolved.  It  can- 
not be  called  forth  by  others:  it  is  the  student’s  own 
act.  A recitation  is  short,  and  in  a large  class  makes 
comparatively  little  demand  upon  any  one  individual. 
In  an  examination  a demand  may  be  made  for  as  long 
a continuous  concentration  of  mind  as  the  student  is 
capable  of.  When  not  too  prolonged  and  severe,  these 
examinations  are  periods  of  mental  growth.  Many 
students  at  such  times  become  conscious  of  a degree 
of  mental  power  of  which  they  did  not  know  them- 
selves to  be  possessed.  They  rise  to  a higher  plane  of 
intellectual  activity,  and  look  back  to  successive  ex- 
aminations as  a traveler  looks  back  to  the  successive 
heights  he  has  climbed  in  reaching  the  summit  of  his 
ambition. 

7.  They  reveal  to  the  teacher  the  results  of  his 
teaching,  the  failure  or  success  of  his  methods,  and 
thus  afford  an  opportunity  of  modifying  his  work  when 
necessary.  . Teachers  are  prone  to  mistake  the  atten- 
tive listening  of  the  student  for  a real  appropriation 
of  his  teaching.  The  steady  eye  does  not  always  be- 
token an  understanding  mind.  The  test  of  good  teach- 
ing is  the  independent  mental  activity  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Whether  this  exists  or  not 
cannot  always  be  known  from  oral  recitation.  The 
presence  of  the  teacher  and  the  stimulus  of  his  eye 
and  voice  may  arouse  an  energy  that  wanes  when  he 
is  absent.  He  looks  for  permanent  results.  The  writ- 
ten examination  paper  that  is  the  sole  product  of  the 
student’s  thought  is  a revealer  of  how  far  the  teacher’s 
efforts  to  awaken  permanent  intellectual  activity  and 
to  impart  real  knowledge  have  been  successful. 

8.  The  tabulated  results  of  a series  of  examina- 
tions, extending  through  several  months  or  years,  in- 
dicate with  considerable  certainty  the  student’s  trend 
of  mind,  habits  of  study,  and  scholarly  development. 
These  results  are  especially  valuable  to  parents  in  de- 
ciding what  is  best  for  their  children.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  education  of  a child  should  be  many-sided. 
All  bis  powers  should  be  called  into  action  and  should 
be  symmetrically  developed.  The  tendency  is  for  the 
pupil  to  have  a liking  for  a certain  class  of  studies,  as 
for  mathematics,  or  natural  science,  or  language,  and 
to  pursue  these  to  the  neglect  of  other  branches  of 
learning,  and  thus  fail  to  secure  both  general  culture 
and  liberal  knowledge.  This  trend  of  mind  is  no- 
where more  distinctly  shown  than  in  the  results  of  ex- 
aminations. They  sometimes  reveal  such  unexpected 
power  in  some  certain  direction  as  to  warrant  an  early 
specialization  of  study. 

9.  The  results  are  helpful  to  superintendents  and 
others  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  and  the  work  of  the  teacher.  There  is  need  of 
supervision  of  the  work  done  where  many  teachers  are 
employed  in  the  same  or  similar  schools.  Especially 
is  it  needful  to  have  an  eye  on  the  work  of  those  who 
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are  young  and  inexperienced.  Personal  visits  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent  are  valuable  in  certain  di- 
rections, but  the  written  questions  prepared  as  a test 
of  the  work  done,  and  the  character  of  the  papers  sub- 
mitted in  answer,  are  invaluable  as  indicating  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  teachers.  As 
one  element  in  determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  for 
promotion  they  perform  an  office  that  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  any  other  agency. 

10.  They  give  to  school  work  a kind  of  dignity,  in- 
crease the  student’s  self-respect,  and  impart  to  the 
teacher’s  mind  a judicial  habit,  freeing  him  from  the 
great  tendency  to  judge  of  his  pupils  by  sentimental 
regard  rather  than  by  critical  judgment.  Study' is 
work  and  not  play.  School  life  has  a serious  side  to 
it;  it  is  a preparation  for  the  conflicts  and  struggles 
that  are  inevitable  when  schooldays  are  over.  Every 
exercise  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  contribute  to  the 
final  end  of  developing  a sturdy,  honest,  independent 
manhood.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  that  he  must 
stand  alone  and  be  judged  on  the  merits  of  his  work. 
Written  examinations  develop  this  spirit.  It  is  hard 
for  favoritism  or  for  a too  generous  pity  to  break  thro’ 
the  restraints  of  examination  papers,  and  to  give  to 
one  unmerited  credit  and  withhold  from  others  rewards 
honestly  earned.  With  these  ends  in  view,  how  shall 
the  examinations  be  conducted’ 

1.  They  should  be  an  ordinary,  and  not  an  extra- 
ordinary, part  of  school  machinery.  If  they  are  held 
only  at  the  close  of  a term  or  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
study,  the  students  should  be  prepared  for  them  by 
the  character  of  the  daily  recitation,  and  by  occasional 
written  recitations,  and  “tests,”  which  resemble  the 
written  examinations,  but  are  less  severe.  Pupils  who 
are  trained  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing  acquire 
great  facility  in  doing  so  and  lose  nearly  all  their  dread 
and  anxiety  on  the  approach  of  an  examination.  The 
great  labor  incident  in  making  out  sets  of  questions 
and  looking  over  a large  number  of  papers  may  be 
abridged  by  training  the  pupils  to  share  the  work  with 
the  teacher. 

2.  The  purpose  and  method  of  the  examination 
should  be  fully  explained  to  the  pupils  and  their  mis- 
takes and  failures  should  be  pointed  out.  The  antip- 
athy which  many  of  them  have  to  examinations  arises 
frequently  from  a misunderstanding  of  their  purpose. 
They  often  regard  them  apparently  as  traps  and  pit- 
falls  set  to  catch  the  unwary.  Sometimes  they  com- 
plain of  them  as  unfair.  This  can  be  prevented  by — 
fairness,  and  a full  exposition  of  the  principles  follow- 
ed in  marking. 

3.  The  questions  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  and 
ability  of  the  pupils,  easy  enough  to  encourage  them 
to  attempt  all,  and  difficult  enough  to  call  for  their 
best  efforts:  should  pertain  to  the  work  actually  done: 
should  be  explicit,  concise,  logical,  requiring  thought 
and  a mastery  of  principles  as  well  as  memory.  It  is 
no  small  art  to  question  correctly.  There  is  no  surer 
test  of  the  teacher’s  power  than  this.  There  is  no  great- 
er qualification  for  successful  teaching  than  the  ability 
to  question  well.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  acquision  of  this  power.  Advanced  pupils,  par- 
ticularly normal  students,  should  be  carefully  trained 
in  framing  questions,  singly  and  in  sets.  There  is  no 
better  review  of  a subject  than  is  involved  in  making 
out  a series  of  questions  covering  it. 


4.  Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached 
to  the  results.  They  should  be  reckoned  as  only  one 
element,  among  several,  in  determining  the  standing 
of  the  student  and  his  fitness  for  promotion  or  gradu- 
ation . They  should  never  be  made  the  basis  of  ranking 
or  the  sole  ground  of  promotion.  There  are  some  ele- 
ments of  intellectual  and  moral  growth  that  perhaps 
cannot  be  tested  by  questions.  A written  examina- 
tion at  best  is  an  imperfect  test  even  of  knowledge. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  too  large  a place  in 
the  routine  of  school  life.  This  it  may  easily  do,  and 
often  does. 

5.  Examinations  should  always  be  regarded  as 
simply  one  means  or  device  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion and  should  never  be  treated  as  if  they  were  the 
goal  to  be  gained.  They  are  a means,  and  not  an  end. 
The  daily  recitations  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  on  in  de- 
termining the  pupil’s  work,  and  should  take  precedence 
over  the  examinations  in  determining  progress  and  fit- 
ness for  promotion.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  chief  value  of  the  examination  is  its  reflex 
influence  on  the  daily  recitations. 

6.  They  should  not  be  so  severe  or  prolonged  as 
to  overtax  the  student’s  powers,  should  be  conducted 
with  absolute  fairness  and  impartiality,  as  well  as  with 
good  sense  in  regard  to  time,  place,  and  conditions; 
and  proper  allowance  should  be  made  for  any  excep- 
tional circumstances,  such  as  illness  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  The  “final”  examination  should  be  held  long 
enough  before  the  close  of  the  term  to  allow  the  teacher 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  the  results  before  the  class 
separates.  The  outcry  lately  raised  in  England  against 
competitive  examinations,  which  has  voiced  itself  in 
the  imposing  “Protest”  published  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  November,  1888,  is  not  pertinent  when 
applied  to  examinations  as  school  exercises.  The  evils 
complained  of  in  that  famous  paper  are  due  in  part  to 
the  incidental  abuse  of  examinations,  and  in  part,  as 
is  shown  in  the  reply  published  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  for  December,  1888,  to  the  state  of  the  civil 
service  and  the  condition  of  society  in  England. 
Teachers  should  not  be  frightened  into  the  abandon- 
ment of  a faithful  and  indispensable  servant  on  the 
first  whisper  of  evil  against  his  good  name. 


THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN. 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Dole’s  “American 
Citizen,”  one  of  the  books  of  tile  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle 
Course  for  1892-3.  These  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  most  excellent  work 
on  American  Citizenship. 

Chapter  XXIX. — The  Institution  of  Property. 

1.  What  is  said  of  holding  wealth  in  common? 

2.  What  classes  of  people  hold  their  wealth  in 
common? 

3.  Does  such  a way  of  holding  wealth  tend  to  its 
increase?  Give  reasons. 

4.  To  whom  are  men  who  hold  wealth  in  com- 
mon compared?  What  is  said  of  it? 

5.  What  is  property? 

6.  How  does  it  begin?  Illustrate. 

7.  Show  what  differences  in  taste  and  capacity 
have  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of  property.  Illus- 
trate . 

8 Explain  and  illustrate  the  method  of  acquir- 
ing property  by  earning. 


THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN 


9.  By  exchange. 

10.  By  gift  or  inheritance. 

11.  By  natural  genius. 

12  What  mutual  obligations  exist  between  men 
of  genius  and  the  rest  of  mankind? 

13.  Explain  the  method  of  acquiring'  property  by 
accident  or  good  fortune.  Illustrate  by  (a)  the  fisher- 
man, (b)  the  nugget  of  gold,  (c)  the  advance  in  value 
of  property. 

14.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  method  of  acquir- 
ing property  by  possession. 

15.  Re- state  the  different  ways  in  which  property 
is  acquired 

16.  Define  personal  property.  Real  estate. 

17.  What  is  said  regarding  Robinson  Crusoe’s  right 
of  ownership  in  his  island? 

18.  What  is  said  of  the  rights  of  newcomers?  Il- 
lustrate. 

19.  When  do  troubles  in  the  ownership  of  land 
begin? 

20.  What  is  meant  by  land  acquired  “by  violence”? 
By  injustice?  By  fiction?  Illustrate. 

21..  What  have  the  laws  and  custom  allowed  as  to 
the  ownership  of  land? 

22.  What  is  said  in  a general  way  of  righting 
wrongs,  and  how  is  it  applied  to  this  case  of  land 
ownership? 

23.  What  makes  the  custom  of  land  ownership 
right  and  fair?  Illustrate. 

24.  What  should  be  the  ultimate  test  in  this 
matter? 

25.  Meaning  of  “eminent  domain”? 

26.  To  what  higher  need  is  property  in  land  always 
subject? 

27.  What  is  said  of  compensation? 

28.  What  is  said  of  property  owned  by  several 
persons  together?  Give  illustrations.  Who  owns  the 
territories?  By  what  right? 

29  What  is  said  of  common  knowledge? 

30  Eor  what  two  reasons  do  we  respect  private 
property?  Explain  and  illustrate. 

31.  Show  the  advantage  to  the  community  of  al- 
lowing individual  ownership  of  property. 

32.  What  is  said  of  government  ownership  of  such 
property  as  turnpikes,  bridges,  and  waterworks? 

33.  For  what  further  reason  do  we  respect  prop- 
erty? 

34.  What  is  the  effect  of  making  each  person  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  property? 

35.  What  effect  has  responsibility  upon  character? 
Show  that  this  is  so. 


Chapter  XXX. — Honest  Money. 

1.  What  is  money? 

2.  What  were  the  earliest  kinds  of  money? 

3.  How  long  have  the  precious  metals  been  used 
for  money? 

4.  How  was  their  value  determined  before  they 
were  coined? 

5.  Meaning  of  “to  coin”? 

6.  What  would  have  been  very  convenient? 

7.  Why  does  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  vary? 
Show  causes  that  make  the  value  higher,  and  causes 
that  make  it  lower. 

8.  For  what  besides  money  are  gold  and  silver 
used? 
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9.  Show  that  gold  and  silver  vary  in  value  in 
respect  to  each  other.  Give  illustrations. 

10.  Meaning  of  legal  tender? 

11.  Of  what  is  the  government  stamp  upon  coin 
the  pledge? 

12.  How  can  coins  fail  to  tell  the  truth? 

13.  Who  coins  money? 

14.  What  fixes  its  value? 

15.  What  question  does  commerce  ask? 

16.  If  the  government  should  put  a false  mark 
upon  coins,  how  would  commerce  find  it  out? 

17.  What  is  the  present  standard  of  commerce? 

18.  Why  is  this  so? 

19.  To  what  basis  are  all  values  referred? 

20.  In  what  does  the  United  States  practically 
count  values? 

21.  To  what  do  our  gold  dollars  correspond? 

22.  What  kind  of  money  is  used  for  exchange  be- 
tween different  nations,  and  why? 

23.  In  what  does  most  of  the  money  in  use  con- 
sist? 

24.  Why  is  this?  Illustrate. 

25.  For  what  is  paper  money  a substitute? 

26.  What  are  bank  bills  in  reality? 

27.  Upon  what  does  the  use  of  the  bills  depend? 

28.  Why  do  men  prefer  them  to  coin? 

29.  Why  does  the  government  superintend  the 
banks  that  issue  bills? 

30.  What  restriction  does  it  put  upon  such  banks? 

31.  What  are  checks  and  drafts?  Illustrate  their 
use. 

32.  Show  how  they  become  themselves  a kind  of 
money. 

33.  What  are  telegraphic  orders?  Illustrate  their 
use. 

34.  For  what  was  the  government  of  the  United 
-States  obliged  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money? 

35.  In  what  way  did  they  do  this? 

36.  For  what  were  government  bills  used? 

37.  What  implied  promise  was  the  government 
unable  to  keep? 

38.  What  did  some  men  fear? 

39.  How  low  did  government  currency  fall? 

40.  Meaning  of  this? 

41.  What  became  of  the  gold  and  silver?  Why 
was  this  so? 

42.  Why  did  paper  money  rise  in  value  at  the  close 
of  the  war? 

43.  What  was  the  effect  upon  produce? 

44.  What  did  the  government  resolve? 

45.  What  announcement  did  it  make?  With  what 
effect? 

46.  What  are  gold  and  silver  certificates?  How 
are  they  used? 

47.  What  different  kinds  of  money  has  the  United 
States  government  in  circulation?  Upon  what  does 
their  circulation  depend? 

48.  What  would  be  the  result  if  at  any  time  the 
government  should  refuse  to  give  the  real  value  in 
gold,  in  exchange  for  the  other  kinds  of  money? 

49.  To  what  is  this  likened? 

50.  What  becomes  of  the  true  dollars  when  the 
government  fails  to  make  its  money  tell  the  truth? 


Chapter  XXXI. — Capital,  Credit,  and  Interest. 
1.  What  do  men  need  besides  skill  and  strength 
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when  they  go  on  a fishing  voyage? 

2.  Meaning  of  capital? 

3.  For  what  does  a farmer  need  capital? 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  capital  required  by  a great 
enterprise  like  a factory  or  railroad? 

5.  Why  can  a barbarous  people  make  but  little 
progress? 

6.  Of  what  must  there  be  an  accumulation  before 
any  great  work  can  be  undertaken? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  accumulating  capital?  Il- 
lustrate? 

8.  What  is  the  capital  used  in  the  most  simple 
society? 

9.  What  effect  has  the  use  of  machinery  upon  the 
accumulation  of  capital? 

10.  Show  the  relation  between  credit  and  capital. 

11.  Upon  what  does  credit  depend?  Illustrate. 

12.  What  effect  has  property  on  credit?  Illustrate 
by  the  farmer.  By  the  owner  of  a mill. 

13.  What  is  credit? 

14.  What  are  corporations?  Name  various  kinds 
of  corporations.  Show  their  advantages.  When  are 
they  possible? 

15.  What  is  profit?  Show  that  it  is  the  encour- 
agement which  nature  gives  when  man  begins  to 
work. 

16.  On  what  does  profit  depend?  Illustrate  by  (a) 
the  farmer,  (6)  the  fisherman,  (c)  the  merchant,  (cZ) 
the  whole  community. 

17.  In  what  proportion  will  profit  increase? 

18.  To  what  class  of  people  will  it  tend  to  come? 
What  class  will  it  tend  to  avoid?  - 

19.  Give  the  illustration  of  the  young  fisherman. 

...  20.  Illustrate  the  simplest  form  of  interest.  Of 
rent. 

21.  How  would  the  case  stand  if  the  fisherman  in- 
stead of  hiring  the  boat  should  borrow  from  the  widow 
its  value  in  money? 

22.  In  case  the  widow  had  a farm,  in  what  two 
ways  could  he  borrow  it  from  her? 

23.  Show  the  difference  between  rents  and  in- 
terest. 

24.  For  what  is  money  really  an  order? 

25.  What,  then,  does  one  who  borrows  money  re- 
ally borrow?  Illustrate  by  (a)  the  farmer,  (6)  the  mill. 

26.  Show  the  difference  between  loaning  for  a 
share  in  the  profits  and  for  a fixed  rate. 

27.  Why  should  the  interest  be  smaller  in  the  lat- 
ter than  in  the  former  case? 

28.  Which  way  do  banks  prefer?  Why? 

29.  Name  the  various  conditions  upon  which  the 
rate  of  interest  or  rent  of  capital  depend.  Illustrate. 

30.  Give  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  different 
localities. 

31.  What  does  interest  now  mean? 

32.  What  bad  name  did  it  once  have? 

33.  What  incorrect  idea  did  men  once  have  upon 
the  subject? 

34.  What  is  said  of  usury  laws? 

35.  By  what  law  are  all  prices  determined?  Illus- 
trate. 

36.  Show  the  uselessness  of  usury  laws.  Illustrate 
by  the  widow  and  the  fisherman. 

37.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  good  securities?  Why  is  this? 

38.  How  does  the  rate  of  interest  compare  with 


the  price  of  goods  and  cost  of  living?  Give  the  rea- 
son. 

39.  What  two  serious  objections  are  there  to  the 
government  lending  money  to  its  citizens? 


Chapter  XXXII. — Labor  and  Competition. 

1.  What  is  the  general  law  of  life? 

2.  With  what  does  the  required  amount  of  work 
vary?  Illustrate. 

3.  Show  the  relation  between  civilization  and 
labor. 

4.  What  effect  has  the  use  of  machinery  upon  the 
general  law?  Give  the  reasons.  Illustrate. 

5.  Show  that  the  law  that  men  must  work  for 
their  living  is  a kindly  law.  Illustrate. 

6.  What  is  said  of  persons  confined  in  prison? 

7.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  whole  sup- 
ply of  the  nation  if  any  large  number  of  people  should 
stop  working? 

8.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  wages  and 
salary? 

9.  What  is  the  effect  upon  wages  of  increasing 
the  number  of  workers?  Illustrate.  Why  are  wages 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe? 

10.  What  effect  has  the  increase  of  population 
upon  labor? 

11.  If  all  the  wealth  of  the  richest  nation  were 
divided  equally,  what  would  be  the  effect?  Compare 
such  a nation  with  the  condition  of  a farmer. 

12.  Expose  the  fallacy  “the  fewer  the  laborers,  the 
better  the  pay.” 

13.  Expose  the  fallacy  “the  fewer  hours  men  work, 
the  better  off  they  will  be.” 

14.  Upon  what  do  wages  at  last  depend?  Does  it 
follow  from  this  that  there  should  be  no  limit  to  the 
hours  of  labor?  Explain  and  illustrate. 

15.  Show  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  labor. 
Show  that  the  fact  of  man  being  rich  does  not  exempt 
him  from  this  duty. 

16.  In  the  large  sense,  what  does  the  word  “la- 
borer” include?  Are  philosophers,  poets,  historians, 
etc.,  laborers? 

17.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  divide  the  labor  of  the 
nation  equally? 

18.  Name  some  of  the  sources  of  disturbance  in 
industry.  Illustrate  by  the  human  body. 

19.  How  do  new  inventions  create  disturbance  in 
industry?  Illustrate. 

20.  Show  how  crowding  in  cities  causes  inconven- 
ience and  suffering. 

21.  What  is  meant  by  high  and  low  tides  in  busi- 
ness? What  causes  them?  How  does  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  act  in  such  cases? 

22.  What  occurs  during  the  process  of  change? 

23.  What  happens  when  men  work  too  fast  or  un- 
wisely? Illustrate. 

24.  Meaning  of  competition?  Show  that  it  is  really 
the  same  as  free  industry. 

25.  Name  the  different  things  which  a really  free 
man  is  free  to  do. 

26.  State  the  law  of  free  industry,  what  it  allows, 
and  what  it  prohibits.  Illustrate. 

27.  What  good  effect  does  freedom  have  upon  the 
results  of  labor?  Explain  and  illustrate. 

28.  In  the  condition  of  freedom  what  classes  tend 
to  rise  to  the  condition  of  prosperity? 
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29.  Why  does  a day’s  labor  purchase  more  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere? 

30.  What  moral  qualities  are  developed  by  free- 
dom? 

31.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  manhood,  should  the  government  provide  for 
every  one’s  necessities?  How  do  we  know  this? 

32.  Mention  certain  evils  connected  with  free  labor. 

33.  How  are  men  of  small  natures  compared  to 
children? 

34.  What  is  said  of  the  men  at  the  bottom? 

35.  What  difficulties  attend  the  support  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  great  towns  and  vast  armies? 

3d.  Show  that  our  free  system  does  not  work  per- 
fectly. 

37.  What  is  said  of  the  supply  of  workmen  in  a 
crowded  city  like  London  or  New  York?  Why  is 
this? 

38.  Show  the  result  of  competition  in  such  cases. 
Give  the  reason  for  it. 

39.  What  fact  is  a constant  incentive  to  better  ed- 
ucation, and  why?  What  does  this  fact  also  prevent? 
Why? 

40.  What  two  kinds  of  competition  are  in  vogue? 
Explain  and  illustrate  the  competition  of  brutes. 

41.  How  do  some  men  in  a community  seek  to 
make  their  living? 

42.  What  is  said  of  public  opinion?  What  is  it 
growing  to  condemn?  Illustrate. 

43.  Show  the  difference  between  the  competition 
of  men  and  of  brutes.  By  what  other  name  is  the 
former  called? 

44.  Show  the  different  effect  upon  public  welfare 
of  these  two  kinds  of  competition. 

45.  What  is  the  object  of  intelligent  men? 

46.  What  does  the  world  say  to  each  individual? 


TEA-TABLE  TALKS  ON  EDUCATION.  ' 

A.  C.  Butler,  Principal  Taylorville  High  School. 

Busy  people  have  little  time  to  talk  at  breakfast. 
The  dinner  hour  is  abbreviated  to  twenty  minutes  or 
less,  but  with  people  who  believe  that  the  best  part 
of  life  is  to  live,  a full  hour  is  devoted  to  tea,  or  ought 
to  be.  The  latter  part  of  the  hour  is  given  to  social 
chat  and  recuperative  conversation. 

The  writer  has  agreed  with  the  host  of  the 
School  News  to  invite  its  readers  to  a monthly  tea 
for  a time,  the  social  after- tea  of  which  will  be  occu- 
pied in  familiar  talks  on  education.  A dry  subject, 
eh?  Well,  perhaps  so,  hence  it  will  not  be  considered 
impolite  on  your  part  if  you  say  “excuse  me,  please,” 
and  leave  the  table.  I shall  not  quarrel  with  you  if 
you  insist  that  education  is  a dry  subject.  There  are 
some  substances,  as  alum,  chalk,  starch,  sugar,  saw- 
dust, that  appear  to  be  very,  very  dry,  and  yet  we  are 
told  that  even  these  dry  things  possess  immense  quan 
tities  of  what  chemists  call  water  of  crystalization. 
We  shall  find  our  subject  dry  in  proportion  as  we  fail 
to  analyze  it  in  such  way  as  to  bring  out  its  water  of 
crystalization. 

It  is  now  half  a century  since  Dr.  Beecher  thun- 
dered “We  must  educate,  we  must  educate,  or  we 
must  perish.”  For  a quarter  of  a century  the  thun- 
der found  an  echo  in  every  school-house  at  speech- 
making time  on  Friday  afternoon.  It  had  its  effect, 


and  yet  after  fifty  years  of  echoing  thunder  the  num- 
ber is  small  of  those  who  look  upon  education  as  a 
life-  preserver.  The  number  is  not  small  of  those  who 
look  upon  it  as  a money- getting  device,  nor  yet  of 
those  who  think  they  see  in  it  a way  of  escape  from 
hard  work.  “Money  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore 
get  money,  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  it  easy,  get 
it  quick,”  is  the  way  a majority  of  folks  read  the 
golden  proverb. 

A young  man  seated  at  my  left,  who  is  reading 
law  and  teaching  school  at  the  same  time,  remarks 
that  in  his  opinion  the  chief  thing  in  education  is  the 
money  there  is  in  it.  Young  men  and  women,  he 
continues,  desire  to  educate  themselves  in  order  that 
they  may  make  more  money  and  make  it  easier.  The 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  all  that  sounds 
well,  it  will  do  for  graduating  exercises,  chapel 
talks,  and  all  that,  but  you  take  the  money  out  of  it 
and  there  is  nothing  left.  A lady  teacher  with  mat- 
rimonial prospects  remarks  that  she  does  not  think 
the  money  consideration  amounts  to  anything.  It  is 
the  pleasure  it  gives  one.  The  gratification  of  mind, 
the  enjoyment  that  comes  from  doing  good,  the  hap- 
piness it  brings  to  the  home  and  to  those  we  love. 
Without  disputing  or  at  present  discussing  the  latter 
remark,  which  seems  to  secure  the  approbation  of  all 
at  the  table,  let  me  say  that  there  is  more  than  a grain 
of  truth  in  the  bushel  of  egotism  of  the  lawyer-school 
teacher.  The  truly  educated  man  or  woman  is  a cap- 
italist, or  at  least  a heavy  stockholder,  and  the  stock 
pays  a cash  dividend.  Some  years  ago  I knew  a 
young  man  who  was  working  on  a farm  at  eighteen 
dollars  per  month  and  board.  Estimating  board  at 
twelve  dollars  per  month,  his  yearly  income  was  three 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  that  is  to  say  his  capital 
stock  of  muscle  was  worth  six  thousand  dollars.  I 
am  interrupted  by  a boy  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
who  says  he  does  not  see  how  a man  can  have  six 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  muscle.  When  I ask  him 
to  compute  the  interest  on  six  thousand  dollars  for 
one  year  at  six  per  cent — a good  dividend,  capitalists 
tell  us, — he  says  it  is  quite  clear.  Two  years  later  the 
young  man  in  question  was  teaching  school  at  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  having  spent  one  year  of  the  time 
intervening  at  a good  normal  school  and  taught  one 
term  as  a trial  effort.  He  taught  eight  months  and 
made  enough  during  vacation — I need  not  state  how — 
to  pay  his  board  bill  for  the  year.  Thus  his  capital 
stock  of  brain  and  muscle  was  increased  to  nine  thou- 
sand dollars.  Five  years  later,  having  completed  the 
course  of  study  at  the  normal  school,  he  was  filling  a 
position  as  principal  at  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
year;  capital  stock  increased  to  twenty  thousand.  He 
is  now,  ten  years  later,  president  of  a college  at  a sal- 
ary of  four  thousand  dollars;  capital  stock  of  brain 
power  having  increased  to  about  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  Another  young  man  of  my  acquaintance 
owned  a small  farm  near  Bloomington.  He  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  hard  work  on  the  farm — the 
best  primary  school  on  earth, — but  he  knew  little  of 
books  and  less  of  book- farming.  He  could  by  hard 
work  and  rigid  economy  make  his  farm  yield  an  in- 
come of  about  six  hundred  dollars  a year.  Hence,  on 
the  basis  of  reckoning  in  the  former  case,  his  capital 
stock  of  soil  and  muscle  was  worth  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  was  a born  agriculturist.  I might 
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turn  aside  to  ask  “Is  it  not  a matter  of  serious  con- 
cern that  so  few  agriculturists  are  born  now,  and  that 
even  among  farmers  the  number  grows  less  and  less 
as  the  years  go  by”?  This  young  man,  as  thousands 
have  done,  felt  the  need  of  education,  but  in  his  case, 
and  not  as  in  thousands  of  others,  sad  to  say,  he  waked 
up  to  the  need  before  it  was  too  late.  After  spend- 
ing five  years  as  a student  in  the  agricultural  college 
at  Champaign,  he  returned  to  his  farm  and  began  to 
mix  brains  with  his  soil.  I was  informed  a short  time 
ago  that  for  a period  of  five  years  preceding,  his  farm 
had  yielded  him  an  average  annual  income  of  three 
thousand  dollars.  Money  value  of  farm  and  man 
having  been  enhanced  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Some  one  remarks  that  these  are  exceptional 
cases.  True,  but  exceptional  cases  differ  from  others 
only  in  degree.  Take  a case  that  is  not  exceptional. 
A few  years  ago  a boy  graduated  from  my  school 
whose  father  was  a carpenter  and  builder.  The  boy 
had  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  at  his  father's  bench. 
He  could  earn  probably  five  hundred  dollars  a year  by 
attending  strictly  to  business  and  having  shop  work 
to  do  during  bad  weather  and  in  the  winter  season. 
His  capital  of  muscle  and  brain  on  this  estimate  was 
worth  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  He  is  now  work- 
ing on  a salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a year,  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  completed  the  architectural  course 
of  study  at  Champaign.  Please  do  not  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  a paid  advertisement  for  Cham- 
paign.. It  is  nothing  of  the  sort;  it  is  only  a tea-table 
talk  with  the  guests  of  the  School  News.  The  young 
architect  doubled  his  capital  in  himself  in  four  years, 
and  he  is  just  beginning.  I*t  may  be  doubled  again 
in  a few  years.  To  be  sure,  in  all  these  cases  there 
was  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  securing  the 
education;  not  only  so,  nor  of  greatest  consequence, 
but  there  was  expenditure  of  hard  work.  I under- 
stand the  farmer  worked  out  more'  than  half  of  his 
expenses  at  the  university  on  the  experimental  farm, 
a different  kind  of  athletics  from  that  which  is  set- 
ting college  boys  crazy  just  now.  The  truth  is,  tho’ 
few  believe  it  who  have  not  tried  both,  it  is  harder 
work  to  dig  out  the  solution  of  a difficult  problem  in 
mathematics  than  it  is  to  dig  a post- hole.  It  is  a more 
difficult  task  to  trace  out  a line  of  thought  in  science 
than  to  plow  a straight  furrow,  though  the  furrow  be 
a mile  long.  Mr.  Emerson  says  that  thinking  is  the 
hardest  work  in  the  world.  You  see  it  was  thinking 
that  increased  the  capital  stock.  Thinking  is  a syn- 
onym for  education.  Educational  stock  differs  from 
all  other  stock  in  some  important  particulars.  Like 
the  school  fund,  only  the  interest  on  the  stock  can  be 
used;  it  cannot  be  mortgaged,  or  sold,  or  transmitted, 
or  inherited;  it  cannot  be  stolen,  or  watered,  or  depre- 
ciated in  value;  it  cannot  bb  cornered,  and,  cheering 
thought,  it  cannot  be  monopolized. 

A wide  awake  boy  who  sits  at  my  right  asks  with 

an  inquisitive  twinkle  in  his  eye  if  Mr. was 

not  right  when  he  said  that  the  money  value  of  edu- 
cation was  all  there  was  in  it?  I reply,  “be  patient, 
my  son.  When  you  get  through  the  high  school,  you 
will  see  farther  and  wider  and  more  clearly  than  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  see  now.  In  the  mean  time  re- 
member that  in  this  part  of  moneyed  America,  so 
near  Columbian  Chicago,  all  things,  both  good  and 
bad,  must  first  be  measured  by  the  dollar  standard.” 


A nervous  movement  in  his  chair  on  the  part  of 
the  lawyer  school-teacher,  and  a listless,  far-away  look 
on  the  countenance  of  the  school  ma’am  with  matri- 
monial prospects,  are  signals  for  all  at  the  table  to 
rise. 

* WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE.  * 

BY  GEORGE  P.  MORRIS. 

I. 

Woodman,  spare*  that  tree! 

Touch*  not  a single*  bough*! 

In  youth*  it  sheltered*  me, 

And  I’ll  protect*  it  now. 

’Twas  my  forefather’s  hand 

That  placed*  it  near*  his  cot*  : 

There,  woodman,  let  it  stand*; 

Thy  ax  shall  harm*  it  not. 

II. 

That  old  familiar*  tree, 

Whose  glory*  and  renown* 

Are  spread*  o’er  land  and  sea, — 

And  wouldst  thou  hew*  it  down? 
Woodman,  forbear*  thy  stroke*; 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties*: 

0.  spare  that  aged*  oak 

Now  towering*  to  the  skies! 

III. 

When  but  an  idle*  boy 

I sought*  its  grateful*  shade; 

In  all  their  gushing*  joy 

Here  too  my  sisters  played*. 

My  mother*  kissed  me  here, 

My  father  pressed*  my  hand: 

Forgive  this  foolish*  tear, 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand*! 

IY. 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling*, 

Close  as  thy  bark*,  old  friend! 

Here  shall  the  wild*  bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend*. 

Old  tree,  the  storm  still  brave*! 

And,  woodman,  leave*  the  spot: 

While  I’ve  a hand  to  save*, 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

-^-Suggestive  Exercises  oi?  Above  Poenj.-^- 

1.  Read  the  poem  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

2.  Be  prepared  to  define  or  give  synonyms  for 
the  words  marked  with  stars. 

3.  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  poem. 

4.  What  sentences  of  this  selection  are  impera- 
tive? Exclamative? 

5.  Make  a list  of  the  derivative  words  of  this 
selection  and  analyze  them. 

6.  Relate  the  incident  which  suggested  this 
poem  to  the  writer. 

7.  Give  a brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
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* EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  * 


City  of  Chicago,  A.  G.  Lane,  Supt. 

We  shall  hold  an  examination  for  teachers-  in  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  on  June  27,  1893,  in  the 
West  Division  High  School  Building,  corner  Ogden 
Avenue  and  Congress  Street,  beginning  at  9 o’clock 
A.  M.  Applicants  may  be  examined  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

For  Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. — 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  (to  quadratics),  Geometry  (plane), 
Natural  Philosophy,  Botany  (elementary),  Zoology 
(elementary ),  Astronomy  (elementary),  Physiology 
(elementary).  Geography,  Physical  Geography,  U.  S. 
History  and  Modern  European  History,  English  Lan- 
guage. 

For  Principals  of  Primary  Schools. — Algebra,  Ge- 
ometry, Histon  (modern),  English  Literature,  Science, 
Miscellaneous. 

For  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools. — Algebra, 
Geometry,  History  (general),  Literature,  Plane  Trig- 
onometry, Science,  Theory  of  Teaching. 

For  Assistants  in  High  Schools. — The  same  as  Prin- 
cipals of  Grammar  Schools,  substituting  Latin  for 
Theory  of  Teaching. 

Nc  one  is  employed  in  our  schools  who  does  not 
hold  a certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  and  has  not  completed  the  19th 
year. 


THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

( Principals  of  Primary  Schools. ) 

Time— One  Hour  and  Fifteen  Minutes. 

N.  B.  - Do  not  write  more  than  half  a page  in  answer 

to  any  question. 

1.  Give  three  or  four  reasons  why  you  like  teach- 
ing young  children. 

2 What  is  the  use  of  a knowledge  of  psychology 
to  the  primary  teacher?  What  would  you  advise  your 
teachers  in  this  respect? 

3.  Why  should  teachers  study  the  history  of  ed- 
ucation, if  at  all? 

4.  Give  some  advantages  of  the  word-method 
over  other  methods. 

5 Mention  four  or  five  defects  often  found  in 
our  language  work. 

6.  Mention  four  or  five  valuable  educational  jour- 
nals or  papers,  and  give  their  characteristics. 

7 What  are  some  of  a principal’s  first  duties  with 
regard  to  pupils  just  entering  school? 


MODERN  HISTORY  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

(Principals  of  Primary  Schools.) 

Time— One  Hour  and  Twenty  Minutes. 

1.  What  caused  the  American  Revolution?  The 
French  Revolution? 

2 Richelieu’s  connection  with  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War. 

3.  About  what  time  did  Marlborough  live  and 
what  were  some  of  his  great  victories? 

4.  Sketch  briefly  the  rise  of  English  power  in 
India. 


5.  What  do  you  think  were  the  chief  defects  in 
Hamlet’s  character?  Upon  what  passages,  or  incidents, 
in  the  drama  do  you  base  your  answer? 

6.  Describe  the  plan  and  the  style  of  a work  by 
some  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  which 
you  are  familiar. 

7.  Mention  three  of  the  leading  writers  on  Eng- 
lish history,  the  works  of  each,  and  the  particular 
phase  or  division  of  the  subject  treated  by  each. 

8.  Give  a <^ear  idea  of  the  aim  of  one  of  George 
Eliot’s,  or  one  of  Dickens’  works. 


SCIENCE. 

(Principals  of  Primary  Schools.) 

Time— One  Hour  and  Twenty  Minutes. 

1.  How  does  molecular  action  diifer  in  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases? 

2.  What  do  these  astronomical  terms  denote: 
Nebuloe,  Milky  Way,  perihelion,  transit?  What  plan- 
ets make  transits? 

3.  What  geological  formation  owes  its  existence 
to  planets?  How  was  it  made,  and  how  is  it  utilized? 

4.  Give  two  laws  of  vegetable  growth:  (a)  As  il- 
lustrated in  the  structure  of  stems,  and  (b)  as  shown 
in  the  structure  of  leaves. 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  the  structure  of  the  skele- 
ton of  vertebrates,  and  mention  one  modification  of 
such  structure  to  adapt  an  animal  to  its  environment. 

6.  How  are  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  formed  within  the  body? 

7.  Give  an  example  of  reasoning  from  analogy; 
also  an  illustration  of  deductive  reasoning. 

8.  In  connection  with  the  names  of  the  digestive 
fluids,  give  the  use  of  each.  Three  arguments  against 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 


MATHEMATICS. 

(Principals  of  Primary  Schools.) 

Time — One  Hour  and  Thirty  Minutes. 

1.  The  perpendicular  of  a right- triangle  is  20 
inches,  the  base  15  inches.  A line  drawn  parallel  to 
the  base  cuts  off  8 inches  of  the  perpendicular.  How 
many  inches  of  the  hypotenuse  does  it  cut  off? 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  that  line  drawn  parallel 
to  the  base  in  No.  1? 

3 State  the  propositions,  or  theorems,  used  in  the 
solutions  of  questions  one  and  two.  Do  not  demon- 
strate. 

4.  State  the  propositions,  or  theorems,  you  would 
use  in  finding  the  length  of  an  arc  of  10°  in  a circle 
with  a radius  of  6 inches.  Do  not  demonstrate. 

5.  A man  has  two  square  fields,  one  of  which  is 
6 rods  longer  than  the  other,  and  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
tances around  them  is  96  rods.  What  is  the  length  of 
each  field? 

6.  Given  Vi.  — ^ = Vl+as,  to  find  x. 

00 

7.  For  a journey  of  108  miles,  6 hours  less  would 
have  sufficed  had  the  traveler  gone  3 miles  an  hour 
faster.  At  what  rate  did  he  travel? 

( x + y = 5 

8.  Given  ) to  find  x and  y. 

I x 3 -f-  2/3=65, 
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SCIENCE. 

(Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.) 

Time —One  Hour  and  Twenty  Minutes. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  property  of  matter  call- 
ed inertia ? Mention  two  instances  in  which  knowl- 
edge of,  and  attention  to,  this  property  might  prevent 
serious  accidents. 

2.  In  a lever  of  the  first  class  the  power  is  a,  the 
weight  b,  the  power  arm  c,  and  the  weight  arm  d.  1. 
Arrange  these  terms  in  a correct  proportion.  2.  Ex- 
press the  value  of  b in  the  form  of  an  equation.  3. 
Form  a general  rule  from  the  equation. 

3.  Describe  two  ways  in  which  leaves  are  arrang- 
ed on  stems,  drawing  illustrative  figures. 

4.  How  do  the  planetary  motions  resemble  those 
of  the  earth?  If  a person  were  to  start  at  Chicago, 
in  what  direction  and  at  what  rate  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  travel  to  have  constant  noon? 

5.  Describe  a process  in  physiology  and  give  a 
rule  of  hygiene. 

6.  Objections  to  the  use  of  narcotics  and  stimu- 
lants. Special  objections  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks. 

7.  Mention  two  or  three  ways  in  which  classes,  or 
kinds,  of  animals  become  extinct.  Name  an  animal 
which  our  country  is  trying  to  preserve  from  extinc- 
tion. 

8.  Give  the  principal  facts  accounting  for  the 
rise  of  water  in  artesian  wells. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

(Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.) 

Time — One  Hour  and  Twenty  Minutes. 

1.  Of  what  does  Congress  consist?  Where  does 
it  assemble?  How  often  does  it  assemble  according 
to  the  Constitution?  What  Congress  is  now  in  ses- 
sion? 

2.  Trace  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Civil  War. 
Compare  the  North  and  the  South  at  the  close  of  this 
war. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Lee’s  invasion  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  battles  resulting  therefrom. 

4.  Name  five  heroes  of  history.  Name  five  noted 
women  of  history. 

5.  State  the  nature  of  the  Alabama  Claims.  What 
was  the  Louisiana  Purchase? 

6.  Enumerate  some  of  the  events  of  the  War  of 
1812.  What  caused  this  war? 

7.  The  ' Franco- Prussian  War — Give  its  cause. 
When  did  it  begin?  Why  did  Germany  win  in  this 
war?  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty? 

8.  Draw  a map  of  Alaska,  indicating  its  rivers, 
mountains,  settlements,  and  most  important  produc- 
tions. Give  a brief  account  of  its  purchase. 


LANGUAGE. 

(Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.) 
Time — One  Hour  and  Twenty  Minutes. 

“Be  this,”  she  cried,  as  she  winged  her  flight, 
“My  welcome  gift  at  the  Gates  of  Light. 

Though  foul  are  the  drops  that  oft  distill 
On  the  field  of  warfare,  blood  like  this, 

For  Liberty  shed,  so  holy  is, 

It  would  not  stain  the  purest  rill, 

That  sparkles  among  the  Bowers  of  Bliss.” 


1.  Mark  the  feet  in  the  first  two  lines.  Name 
the  feet  and  tell  the  kind  of  verse. 

2.  What  is  the  principal  verb  of  the  first  sentence 
and  how  modified? 

3.  Syntax  of  this,  as,  flight,  gift,  at? 

4.  Give  the  simple  statement  or  proposition  in 
the  second  sentence. 

5.  Make  a list  of  the  dependent  clauses  in  this 
sentence.  Name  each  clause  and  explain  its  depend- 
ence. 

6.  Part  of  speech  and  syntax  of  though,  foul,  that, 
like,  this. 

7.  Syntax  of  shed,  holy,  for  liberty,  rill,  among. 

8.  Go  home.  The  act  was  passed  last  year.  The 
book  cost  six  shillings.  The  bale  weighs  one  hundred 
pov, rids.  The  field  measures  ten  acres.  Explain  the 
syntax  of  the  words  in  italics. 

9.  That  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain,  is  a well 
known  historical  fact.  For  the  promise,  that  he 
should  be  the  heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham. 
I eat  that  I may  live.  He  is  so  rich  that  his  wealth 
is  a burden.  Explain  the  that  clauses. 

10.  What  English  words  have  six  distinct  case 
forms? 


MATHEMATICS. 

(Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.) 

Time — One  Hour  and  Thirty  Minutes. 

1.  Find  cost  of  1711  lbs  of  coal  at  $6.50  per  ton. 

2.  My  agent  receives  $7389.60  to  invest  in  wheat 
at  3f  per  cent,  commission.  How  many  bushels  can 
he  buy  at  $1.25  per  bushel? 

3.  $450.  Chicago,  Dec.  23, 1890. 

Thirty  days  after  sight,  pay  to  the  order  of  Peter 

Smith  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
place  the  same  to  my  account. 

To  Aug.  Belmont  & Co.,  ) ' 

New  York  City.  [ JoHN  JoNES- 

a.  What  is  the  above?  b.  What  is  its  face?  c. 
Who  is  the  maker?  d.  The  payee?  e.  The  payer? 

4.  A,  B,  and  C formed  a partnership.  A put  in 
$5400  for  three  months,  B $3500  for  six  months,  and 
C $4000  for  eight  months.  The  gain  was  $3633.  What 
was  the  share  of  each? 

5.  What  is  the  area  of  a regular  hexagon,  the  side 
of  which  is  3 inches,  and  the  distance  from  the  center 
to  the  middle  point  of  each  side  1.6  inches? 

'lx  3 y x+2  y 5x  — 6y~) 

3 5 4 4 -jjv  , , 

g j i Find  value 

lie  3 x-y  x j of  x- and  2/. 

I—  +y = 5 j 

l 2 5 15  J 

7.  Bought  a horse  and  wagon  for  $208.  4 of  the 
cost  of  the  wagon  was  equal  to  § of  the  cost  of  the 
horse.  What  was  the  cost  of  each? 

8.  The  sum  of  all  the  angles  of  a triangle  equals 
what?  Demonstrate. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

(Principals  of  Grammar  Schools.) 

Time — One  Hour  and  Twenty  Minutes. 

1.  Is  there  a science  of  education?  If  so,  what 
are  some  of  the  “things  known”  which  so  constitute  it? 
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2.  What  books  on  education  have  you  read? 
Briefly  outline  the  contents  of  one  or  more. 

3 Distinguish  training  and  teaching , What  is 
the  purpose  of  each?  Now  related  to  each  other? 

4.  What  in  your  judgment  is  the  most  important 
function  of  a grammar  school  principal?  Why? 

5.  What  are  the  essentials  of  a course  of  study 
for  grammar  grades?  Why? 

6.  Teaching,  as  an  art,  implies  an  artist  teaching. 
What  should  be  expected  of  our  artist  in  the  teaching 
of  fractions  to  a 5th  grade  class? 

7.  In  teaching  history  to  a 7th  grade  class? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning?  By  reasoning  from  analogy?  Illustrate. 

9 What  is  a syllogism?  Illustrate. 

10.  “Memory  is  the  art  of  giving  attention."’ — 
Payne.  Criticize. 

SCIENCE. 

(Principals  of  Grammar  Schools.) 

Time— One  Hour  and  Twenty  Minutes. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  glacial  period?  What 
evidences  of  its  existence  in  the  United  States? 

2.  What  is  cosmic  dust?  How  is  it  supposed  to 
originate,  and  what  are  some  of  its  atmospheric  effects? 

3.  Describe  two  experiments,  the  first  showing 
the  composition  of  white  light  by  analysis,  and  the 
second  verifying  the  first  by  synthesis. 

4.  State  what  is  meant  by  planetary  perturba- 
tions. What  is  their  effect  on  the  stability  of  the  solar 
system? 

5.  Define  fertilization  in  plant  life,  and  give  a 
short  account  of  the  process. 

6.  What  animals  belong  to  the  order  Cetacea? 
To  what  class  do  they  belong?  Their  peculiarities  of 
structure  and  environment. 

7.  The  chemistry  of  soap-making.  Name  the  el- 
ements of  the  two  chief  ingredients  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap. 

8.  You  accidentally  place  your  hand  on  a hot 
body.  What  physiological  and  psychological  actions 
occur? 


HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

(Prin.  of  Grammar  Schools  and  Ass’ts  in  High  Schools  ) 
Time — One  Hour  and  Twenty  Minutes. 

1.  Give  a concise  sketch  of  the  territorial  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States.  How  many  states  and 
territories  are  there  to-day? 

2.  Give  the  main  points  in  either  the  legend  of 
Hermes,  or  the  story  of  Medusa. 

3.  The  two  Triumvirates.  Give  the  leading  char- 
acteristic or  qualification  of  each  man  in  them. 

4.  In  what  wars  was  Frederick  the  Great  engag- 
ed? What  was  the  chief  result  of  those  wars? 

5.  The  significance  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth. 

6.  James  Russell  Lowell. 

7.  Comment  on  a long  poem  by  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Dryden,  Tennyson,  Browning. 

8.  Give  some  idea  of  Aristotle,  or  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, as  a writer  on  ethics. 


MATHEMATICS. 

(Prin.  of  Grammar  Schools  and  Ass’ts  in  High  Schools.) 
Time — One  Hour  and  Thirty  Minutes. 


1.  One  side  of  a right- triangle  exceeds  the  other 
by  5 feet,  neither  being  the  hypothenuse;  the  area  is 
18  sq.  ft.  What  are  the  sides? 

2.  What  is  the  price  of  eggs  per  dozen  when  8 
more  for  48  cents  lowers  the  price  1 cent  per  dozen? 

3.  Find  the  arithmetical  mean  and  the  geometric 
mean  between  C + D and  C — D. 


4.  Solve 


x 2 — y 2 = 12, 
xy  + y2  = 12. 

5.  What  regular  geometric  forms  can  be  used  as 
faces  of  blocks  in  laying  pavement?  Why  those 
forms? 

6.  Find  the  focus  of  the  centre  of  a circle  which 
passes  through  two  given  points,  A and  B. 

7.  A pyramid  is  cut  by  a plane  which  passes  half 
way  between  the  plane  of  the  base  and  the  vertex. 
Compare  the  volumes  of  the  pyramid  cut  off  and  the 
entire  pyramid. 

8.  In  two  concentric  circles  the  chords  of  the 
outer  that  touch  the  inner  are  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  inner.  Give  the  radius  of  the  outer  circle  in 
terms  of  the  radius  of  the  inner. 


SCIENCE. 

(High  School  Teachers.) 

Time — One  Hour  and  Twenty  Minutes. 
Answer  the  first  five  and  one  each  from  groups  6, 
7,  and  8. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  “natural  selection.” 

2.  What  is  the  spectroscope?  To  what  uses  has 
it  been  applied? 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  coal  period? 

4.  What  is  the  actual  path  of  the  moon  about 
the  sun. 

5.  Describe  the  life  history  of  a fern,  beginning 
with  the  spore. 

6.  a.  How  would  you  determine  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  a boby  that  would  not  sink  in  water?  6.  De- 
scribe a centigrade  thermometer;  a barometer;  com- 
pare them. 

7.  a.  Give  the  life  history  of  a star  fish.  6.  De- 
scribe the  digestive  organs  of  any  three  of  the  follow- 
ing: Jelly-fish,  star-fish,  earthworm,  cray  fish,  frog. 

8.  a.  Explain  fully  the  atomic  theory,  b.  How 
would  you  proceed  to  determine  an  unknown  salt  sol- 
uble in  water? 


LATIN. 

(Assistants  in  High  Schools.] 

Time — One  Hour  and  Twenty  Minutes. 

1.  Translate  into  good  English,  “Titus  Labienus, 
castris  hostium  potitus,  et  ex  loco  superiore  quae  res 
in  nostris  castris  gererentur  conspicatus,  decimam 
legionem  subsidio  nostris  misit.  Qui,  cum  ex  equi- 
tum  et  calonum  fuga,  quo  in  loco  res  esset,  quanto- 
que  in  periculo  et  castra  et  legiones  et  imperator  ver- 
saretur,  cognovissent,  nihil  ad  celeritatem  sibi  reliqui 
fecerunt.” 

2.  Principal  parts  of  potitus,  gererentur,  misit, 
cognovissent,  fecerun t ? 

3.  Syntax  of  castris,  conspicatus,  subsidio,  nihil, 

sibi  l 

4.  Translate  into  good  English,  “Sed  quoniam 
earum  rerum  quas  ego  gessi  non  eadem  est  fortuna 
et  condicio  quae  illorum  qui  externa  bella  gesserunt, 
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quod  mihi  cum  eis  vivendum  est  quos  vici  ac  subegi, 
isti  hostis  aut  interfectos  aut  oppressos  reliquerunt — 
vestrum  est,  Quirites,  si  ceteris  facta  sua  recte  pro- 
sunt,  mihi  mea  ne  quando  obsint  providere. 

5.  Give  the  simple  subject  and  predicate  of  this 
sentence. 

6.  State  the  modifiers  of  the  predicate  and  what 
each  shows. 

7.  Translate: 

“Dulces  exuviae,  dum  fata  deusque  sinebat, 

Accipite  hanc  animam,  meque  his  exsolvite  curis. 

Vixi  et,  quern  dederat  cursum  fortuna,  peregi, 

Et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terris  ibit  imago. 

Urbem  preclaram  statui,  mea  moenia  vidi; 

Ulta  virum,  pcenas  inimico  a fratre  recepi: 

Felix,  heu  nimium  felix,  si  litora  tantum 

Numquam  Dardanise  tetigissent  nostra  carinse.” 

8.  Compare  the  adjectives. 

9.  What  is  referred  to  by  exuvice,  urbem,  virum, 
fratre,  cirincel 

10.  Mark  the  accents  of  the  last  line. 


Iroquois  County,  Illinois,  F.  M.  Crangle,  Co.  Supt. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Write  a sample  program. 

2.  What  should  pupils  under  ten  years  of  age 
study?  Over  ten? 

3.  Show  the  distinction  between  the  classification 
and  the  gradation  of  a school. 

4.  What  is  a course  of  study?  Its  object? 

5.  Give  three  conditions  which  destroy  the  classi- 
fication of  a school  and  the  remedy  for  each. 

6.  What  should  be  the  order  of  the  recitation? 

7.  What  is  the  natural  order  of  teaching? 

8.  How  study  words? 

9.  What  can  you  say  of  a teacher’s  personal  in- 
fluence? 

10.  Name  the  elements  of  school  government. 


ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  READING. 

1.  Define  etymology,  vocabulary,  letter,  primitive 
word,  and  derivative  word. 

2.  Define  consul,  tragedy,  fervor,  elegy,  fate. 

3.  Give  the  opposite  meaning  of  these  words: 
amiable,  benevolent,  amateur,  discord,  and  corpulent 

4.  W rite  sentences  containing  this  group  of  words, 
first  as  nouns  then  as  verbs:  part,  benefit,  arm,  fer- 
ment, exhibit. 

5.  Write  the  names  of  ten  objects  in  sight  and 
mark  the  words  diacritically. 

6.  “We  are  met  to  dedicate  a portion  of  this  great 
battle-field  as  the  final  resting-  place  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live  ” — Lincoln. 
Give  brief  biography  of  author.  What  battle-field  is 
meant?  Why  say  we  are  and  not  we  have  met?  By 
what  is  portion  modified?  Define  dedicate.  Mention 
subject  and  predicate  of  the  first  clause.  Ask  five 
other  questions  which  pupils  should  be  asked  by 
teachers. 

7.  What  adjective  is  formed  from  pedagogue? 
aristocracy?  demagogue?  and  monarchy? 

8.  Give  an  example  of  antithesis. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms:  map,  globe, 


meridian,  horizon. 

2.  What  natural  boundary  separates  Minnesota 
from  Wisconsin?  Ohio  from  Kentucky?  Georgia 
from  South  Carolina? 

3 Where  are  the  following  cities:  Teheran,  Du- 
buque, Dresden,  Berlin,  Copenhagen?  The  following 
seas:  Azov,  Caspian,  Black?  The  following  islands: 
Cyprus,  Tasmania? 

4.  Give  outline  of  lesson  on  Illinois. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
What  has  been  ascertained  within  late  years  of  its 
sources?  Name  two  other  rivers  of  Africa  that  flow 
into  the  Atlantic. 

6.  Name  some  of  the  principal  islands  of  Ocean- 
ica.  What  is  the  formation  of  many  of  the  islands? 

7.  Name  three  of  the  principal  seaports  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  one  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  leading  exports  from  each. 

8.  Draw  a map  of  North  America,  showing  its 
principal  mountain  chains,  five  of  its  principal  rivers. 
Locate  Yellowstone  Park,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C , New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Which  is  the  more  important,  the  study  of 
anatomy  or  hygiene?  Give  reasons  for  i our  answer. 

2.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  circulatory  or- 
gans. 

3.  Describe  the  principal  anatomical  features  of 
the  stomach. 

4.  How  does  the  digested  food  pass  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  into  the  circulation? 

5.  Of  what  use  are  the  valves  of  the  hear.'? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  in  use  between  a motor 
and  a sensory  nerve? 

7.  Describe  in  detail  one  experiment  by  which 
you  could  showthe  injurious  effects  of  alcoh.d  on  some 
one  physiological  process. 

8.  Give  three  important  rules  to  be  observed  in 
taking  exercise.  Why  do  you  consider  these  impor- 
tant ? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  an  example  of  a finite  verb;  transitive; 
intransitive;  redundant.  Define  each. 

2.  Give  three  ways  of  distinguishing  gender.  Il- 
lustrate. 

3.  What  is  the  number  of  these  words:  colors 
(flag)?  remains?  committees?  eaves?  coffeis?  score? 
dozen?  measles?  news?  ways? 

4.  Use  a sentence  containing  a co-ordinate  and  a 
subordinate  conjunction. 

5.  Use  except  and  save,  first  as  prepositions;  sec- 
ond as  conjunctions. 

As  surrey  hills  to  mountains  grew 
In  white  of  Sel bournes  loving  view 
He  told  how  teal  & loon  he  shot, 

And  how  the  eagles  eggs  he  got; 

The  feats  on  pond  & river  done. 

1st.  Correct  all  mistakes.  2d.  Parse  Surrey ; Hills. 
3d.  What  is  the  participle  of  grew t 4th.  Give  person 
and  number  of  grew.  Why?  5th.  Conjugate  told. 
6th.  What  are  the  objects  of  told?  7th.  What  does 
how  modify?  8th.  What  kind  of  an  adverb  is  howl 
9th.  Parse  feats  and  shot.  10th.  Give  case  and  num- 
ber of  teal  and  loon. 


TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1  Define  [n]  prime  number,  [6]  compound  num- 
ber, [o]  least  common  multiple,  [d]  present  worth. 

2.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  1,406  and 
2,738  by  continued  division,  and  explain  the  process. 

3.  Write  a negotiable  note  for  $672.84,  due  in  6 
months,  making  yourself  the  payee,  and  John  Smith 
the  maker,  interest  at  the  legal  rate. 

4.  I bought  a horse  for  $150  and  sold  it  at  an  ad- 
vance of  20  per  cent;  1 sold  a buggy  for  $66,  losing 
33J  per  cent;  1 sold  a set  of  single  harness  for  $15, 
gaining  25  per  cent.  What  did  I gain  or  lose  on  the 
whole? 

5 I have  two  pieces  of  land,  one  in  the  form  of 
a circle  50  rods  in  diameter,  the  other  in  the  form  of 
a right-angled  triangle  whose  base  is  80  rods,  and 
whose  hypotenuse  is  100  rods.  Which  is  the  larger, 
and  by  how  many  acres? 

6.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  fill  a tank 
that  will  hold  200  gallons  of  water? 

7.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a note  dited  Onarga, 
April  1,  1893,  payable  in  6 months  and  discounted 
to-day. 

8.  Give  [a]  three  rules  in  arithmetic.  [6  three 
arithmetical  principles,  [c]  three  definitions.  Give  a 
brief  discussion  on  the  relative  importance  of  rules, 
principles,  and  definitions. 

9.  If  in  18  days  of  10  hours  each  12  bricklayers 
lay  a wall  108  feet  long.  20  feet  high,  and  1|  ft.  thick, 
in  how  mam  days  of  ^4  hours  eagh  will  14  bricklay- 
ers lay  a wall  140  feet  long,  21  feet  high,  and  1^  feet 
thick? 

10.  A cubical  block  contains  21.952  cubic  inches; 
how  many  sq  tare  feet  of  paper  will  be  required  to 
cover  its  entire  surface? 


IT.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  in  brief  the  general  differences  in  char- 
acter, habits,  and  ideas  between  the  colonists  who 
settled  in  Virginia  and  th  ise  who  settled  in  Hew 
England. 

2.  Mention  one  discoverer  from  each  of  these  na- 
tions: English,  Sp  in.sh,  French,  Portuguese,  and  his 
principal  discovery. 

3.  What  were  the  main  points  of  contest  in  the 
second  war  with  England  and  what  were  the  most 
decisive  victories  in  that  war? 

4 Vhat  territory  has  the  United  States  acquired 
bv  purchase?  By  conqu  s ? By  annexation? 

5 For  what  is  each  of  the  following  noted:  \<i 
Walter,  liileigh?  [6]  John  S nith?  [V]  La  Salle?  \d 
De  Soto?  [e]  Balboa? 

6.  Name  the  three  inventions  in  the  United  States 
which  you  consider  of  the  greatest  public  benefit. 
Give  reasons  fo • your  opinion  Nuns  the  inventors. 

7.  Whar  causes  led  to  the  Mexican  war?  What 
were  the  results  of  the  war?  Name  the  most  noted 
commander  on  each  side. 

8.  Why  was  the  International  exhibition  of  1876 
held  at  Philadelphia? 

9.  Name  the  governor  of  this  state  during  the 
Civil  War 

10  Name  a nrominent  historical  fact  of  1620, 
1781,  1800,  1861,  1865,  1876. 


Clark  County,  Illinois,  B.  A.  Sweet,  Co.  Supt. 

READING. 

1.  What,  are  some  of  the  points  you  would  at- 
tempt to  bring  out  in  an  advanced  reading  class? 

2 State  briefly  what  you  would  do  and  how  you 
would  begin  with  a chart  class. 

3 and  4.  Write  the  following  names  in  a column 
and  opposite  each  the  name  of  the  author:  Ivanhoe, 
Ben  Hur,  Little  Men,  Hamlet,  The  Spy,  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  In  Memoriam,  and  Les 
Mise  rabies. 

5.  Name  the  books  you  have  read  the  past  year, 
and  give  leading  thought  of  either. 


SPELLING. 

1.  Define  and  give  example  of  synonym,  anto- 
nym, and  homonym. 

2.  Give  rule  for  dropping  final  e and  doubling 
final  consonant. 

3 & 4 Give  meaning  of  the  following:  C.  O.  D., 
B.  C , i.  e.,  ult , P.  S , N.  B , per,  un,  * * *,  and  ism. 

5.  Spell  five  sets  of  two  words  each,  pronounced 
the  same  but  spelled  differently,  and  define  each. 


WRITING 

1 What  system,  movement,  and  position  do  you 
use?  Why? 

2.  Explain  when  and  how  you  would  teach  chil- 
dren to  write. 

3.  Classify  b >th  the  capitals  and  small  letters. 

4  Write  five  lines  of  exercises  of  your  own  choos- 
ing . 

5.  Write  your  name  and  address. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  five  large  cities  on  or  near  latitude  40 
north. 

2.  Name  and  locate  five  Republics,  two  Empires, 
and  one  Absolute  Monarchy. 

3 Name  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  U.  S.  by  last 
census.  Load  a vessel  at  Chicago  and  go  to  Constan- 
tinople and  exchange  for  products  of  that  country. 

4.  Show  with  diagram  the  location  of  town  10, 
range  11  west,  2d  P.  M.  What  is  the  size  of  a town- 
ship ? 

5.  Name  and  locate  four  peninsulas,  four  volca- 
noes. and  three  ocean  currents. 

6.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Azores, 
Catacombes,  Pampas,  Panama,  International  Date 
Line,  Honolulu,  Tchad. 

7.  In  what  zone  or  zones  is  N.  A ? Africa?  Eu- 
rope? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  are  the  divisions  of  grammar?  Of  ety- 
mology? 

2.  Classify  sentences.  In  a single  sentence  use 
an  adjective,  an  adverbial,  and  an  objective  modifier. 

3.  Use  “that”  as  a relative  pronoun,  an  adjective, 
and  conjunction  in  sentences. 

4.  What  differences  between  relative  and  per 
sonal  pronouns?  Adjectives  and  adverbs?  Verbs 
and  infinitives? 

5.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  uses  of  the 
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nominative  and  objective  cases. 

6.  Give  principal  parts  of  sit,  rise,  set,  hang,  sing, 
lie,  and  lay. 

7.  Analyze  or  diagram:  He  requested  that  they 
choose  him  chairman. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Write  the  following  names  in  a column  and 
opposite  each  that  which  they  discovered  or  explored : 
Cartier,  DeSoto,  Magellan,  Fremont,  Balboa,  Pizarro, 
and  Pierre. 

2.  Where  and  when  was  the  first  English  settle- 
ment made  in  the  U.  S.?  Dutch?  Spanish?  French? 

3.  Name  the  colonial  assemblies  prior  to  1787  in 
which  the  common  interest  of  freedom  was  discussed, 
also  five  leading  men  that  participated. 

4.  What  was  the  provision  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: Emancipation  Proclamation,  Kansas- Nebraska 
Bill,  Ordinance  of  1787,  Nullification  Act,  Presiden- 
tial Succession,  and  15th  Amendment, 

5.  By  what  is- each  of  the  following  men  most 
distinguished  in  history:  Webster,  Clay,  Jefferson, 
Wilmot,  Custer,  Edison,  Morgan? 

6.  Name  five  battles  of  the  Revolution,  command- 
ers on  each  side,  and  result.  Ditto  Civil  war. 

7.  What  diplomatic  controversy  is  now  pending 
between  the  U.  S.  and  England?  U.  S.  and  Sandwich 
Islands?  Who  has  been  appointed  minister  to  Mexico? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  uses  of  the  skin,  and  speak  briefly 
of  the  sebaceous  or  oil  glands. 

2.  Give  three  necessary  foods,  and  explain  the  ac- 
tion of  the  digestive  juices. 

3.  Name  parts  and  divisions  of  the  great  aorta. 
Name  the  circulations. 

4.  Name  organs  of  respiration  and  the  voice. 
How  is  the  blood  purified? 

5.  Explain  the  structure  of  the  ear.  Name  five 
evil  effects  of  whisky  on  the  system. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  five  aliquot  parts  of  100.  The  longi- 
tude of  a place  is  25  deg.  20  min.  west,  what  is  the 
longitude  of  a place  5 hours  36  min.  east  of  this? 

2.  An  agent  sold  200  acres  of  land  at  $40  per  acre 
and  received  2 per  cent  on  the  money  obtained.  He 
then  invested  the  remainder  in  flour  at  $3  per  bbl , 
first  deducting  three  per  cent  commission,  how  many 
barrels  did  he  purchase? 

3.  A cylindrical  box  10  feet  long  and  4 feet  in  di- 
ameter will  hold  how  many  gallons  of  water?  How 
many  bushels  of  shelled  corn?  corn  on  the  cob? 

4.  Give  formula  for  finding  base,  rate  per  cent, 
percentage,  time,  the  square  of  a number,  and  area  of 
a circle. 

5.  Write  a negotiable  note  and  find  the  present 
worth  of  it. 

6.  What  is  the  length  of  a diagonal  line  drawn 
across  a square  field  containing  576  square  rods?  How 
many  acres  does  the  field  contain? 

7.  Give  difference  between  bank  discount  and 
true  discount,  multiple  and  divisor,  involution  and 
evolution,  interest  and  percentage  ratio  and  propor- 
tion. 


Henry  County,  Illinois,  J.  B.  Russell,  Co.  Supt. 


METHODS. 

1.  What  periodicals  do  you  read?  Give  a brief 
review  of  some  educational  work  you  have  read. 

2.  What  do  you  consider  the  province  of  third 
year  arithmetic? 

3.  What  are  your  immediate  and  ultimate  aims 
in  language  teaching,  and  what  means  would  you 
employ  to  secure  them? 

4.  What  are  your  ideas  about  school  government? 

5.  What  is  your  aim  in  school  work? 

. 6.  Answer  all  the  following  questions  in  the  order 
given  below  about  each  of  these  branches:  spelling, 
reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  language,  geogra- 
phy, history. 

1.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  ? 

2.  At  about  what  age  should  the  study  of 

be  begun? 

3.  What  is  the  greatest  difficulty  you  expect  to 

encounter  in  teaching ? 

4.  What  plan  would  you  adopt  to  meet  that  dif- 
ficulty? 

5.  What  daily  preparation  do  you  expect  to  make 

for  teaching ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  different  tissues  of  the 
body. 

2.  Describe  the  structure,  growth,  and  nourish- 
ment of  bone. 

3.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  tell 
how  it  is  cared  for. 

4.  In  what  forms  is  alcohol  used  by  man  and  why 
is  it  dangerous? 

5.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  ear  and  tell  how 
we  hear.  Sketch  the  internal  ear. 


COMMON  BRANCHES. 

[Penmanship  will  be  graded  on  the  last  five  answers.] 

1.  Define  ratio,  cone,  broker,  frustum,  dividend, 
(stocks),  G.  C.  D.,  usury,  draft,  duties,  metric  system. 

2.  How  many  times  are  § contained  in  f?  An- 
alyze. 

3.  Mr.  C.  D.  Evarts  bought  15  shares  of  Eastern 
Railroad  stock  at  52,  and  after  waiting  5J  years  with- 
out receiving  any  dividends,  he  sold  at~116.  What 
per  cent  a year  did  he  make  on  his  investment  after 
deducting  \ of  1 per  cent  to  a broker  for  buying  and 
the  same  for  selling? 

4.  A note  of  $615,  dated  Mar.  2,  1890,  and  paya- 
ble Apr.  12,  1891,  was  discounted  at  a bank  Feb.  3, 
1891,  at  6 per  cent;  what  were  the  proceeds?  Write 
a note  that  might  be  used  in  the  transaction. 

5.  The  diagonal  of  a cubical  box  is  6 ft  ; what  is 
the  length? 

“1  do  not  know  wliat  I may  appear  to  the  world, 
but  to  myself  I seem  to  have  been  only  like  a boy  play- 
ing on  the  sea  shore  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and 
then  finding  a smoother  pebble  or  a prettier  shell  than 
ordinary , while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undis- 
covered before  me.” — Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

6.  Parse  the  italicized  words. 

7.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  sentence  above  quoted. 

8.  What  uses  has  the  infinitive?  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 
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9.  Syllabify,  accent,  and  mark  diacritically  the 
following  words:  zoology,  allopathy,  telegrapher,  co- 
caine, syrup,  peony,  quarantine  strychnine,  glycerine, 
incisor. 

10.  Define  grammar,  etymology,  syntax,  adverb, 
participle,  apposition,  metaphor,  consonant. 

11.  Tell  what  the  following  are,  where  they  are, 
and  for  what  noted:  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Llanos, 
Steppes,  Canton,  Behring,  Vesuvius,  Hawaii,  Ceylon, 
Tundras,  Moluccas. 

12.  Sketch  Italy,  locating  on  it  all  you  can. 

13  Explain  the  cause  of  wind  as  you  would  to  a 
class.  Tell  the  situation,  direction,  and  cause  of  the 
constant  winds. 

14.  Give  the  occupations  and  products  of  the  fol- 
lowing countries:  Russia,  Brazil,  New  Zealand,  China, 
Holland 

15.  Can  the  sun  shine  in  at  the  north  window  of 
a house  in  latitude  45  deg.  north?  Why? 

16.  Give  the  history  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

17.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  Civil  War  and  give  an  account  of  one  of  them. 

18.  Name  ten  of  the  most  important  American 
inventions  and  their  inventors. 

19.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

20.  Sketch  the  life  of  Washington. 


Crawford  Co.,  Illinois,  Valmore  Parker,  Co.  Supt. 

History — 65  Minutes. 

1.  What  territory  has  France  owned  or  claimed 
in  North  America?  if  any  part  of  that  territory  does 
not  belong  to  her,  explain  how  she  lost  control. 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  teaching  history  in  coun- 
try schools? 

3.  Name  the  two  typical  English  colonies  and 
give  date  of  settlement  of  each.  State  characteristics 
of  the  people  of  each  and  influence  upon  our  subse- 
quent history. 

4.  Compare  the  preamble  of  the  Article  of  Con- 
federation with  that  of  the  Constitution. 

5.  What  is  Jay’s  Treaty?  What  objections  were 
urged  against  it? 

6.  When  was  Washington’s  farewell  address  de- 
livered? What  are  the  salient  points  of  this  address? 

7.  Contrast  the  career  of  Andrew  Johnson  and 
John  Tyler. 

8.  Name  the  famous  Americans  who  have  died 
since  January  1,  1893,  and  say  something  of  each. 


Arithmetic -75  Minutes. 

(Show  entire  work.) 

1.  A reservoir  24  ft.  8 in  long  by  12  ft.  9 in.  wide 
is  full  of  water,  how  many  cubic  feet  must  be  drawn 
off  to  sink  the  surface  1 foot?  How  many  gallons? 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  a coffee  urn  weighing  2 
lbs.  121  oz.  avoria.  at  $1.80  per  ounce  troy? 

3.  If  a stationer  marked  his  goods  50  per  cent, 
above  cost  and  then  abates  50,  what  per  cent  does  he 
make  or  lose? 

4.  I desire  to  use  to-day  $680,  which  I can  secure 
by  giving  a bankable  note  payable  in  30  days  dis- 
counted at  9 per  cent.  For  what  sum  must  I write 
the  note? 


5.  A surveyor  divided  a quarter  section  of  land 
into  fields  each  20  chains  long  and  10  chains  wide. 
How  many  fields  were  there  and  how  many  acres  in 
each? 

6.  What  part  of  a circumference  is  an  arc  of  11 
deg.  15  min.? 

7.  Two  square  fields  have  the  ratio  3-5.  The 
smaller  contains  3|  acres.  Find  length  of  side  of 
larger  field. 

8.  Find  brokerage  at  \ per  cent  on  sale  of  200 
shares  of  stock,  each  share  $50  at  80  per  cent. 


Grammar— 90  Minutes. 

1.  Write  a sentence  containing  a substantive 
clause  as  subject,  as  object,  in  predicate  nominative 
and  as  an  appositive. 

2.  Make  a complete  classification  of  sentences  of 
elements. 

3 Fill  blank  with  proper  word,  giving  reason  for 
the  use  of  each.  1.  That  is  good  for Ameri- 
cans. 2. did  you  enquire  for?  3.  Either  he 

or  l to  blame.  4.  Poverty  and  wealth  have 

each own  temptations.  5.  He pay  his 

debts  if  he gets  his  pension.  6.  did 

you  think  was  in  the  room? 

4.  Give  four  rules  for  forming  plurals  of  nouns 
and  write  plural  of  following  words:  Tax,  bandit,  te- 
nacity, Henry,  Mrs. 

5.  Parse  words  italized:  For  some  men  to  tell  the 
truth  I believe  to  be  an  impossibility.  We  saw  the 
package  opened  by  mistake. 

6.  Diagram  or  analyze: 

“True  wit  is  like  a precious  stone, 

Dug  from  the  Indian  mine, 

Which  boasts  two  various  powers  in  one, 

To  cut  as  well  as  to  shine.” 

7.  Write  sentences  illustrating  use  of  names  in 
the  nominative  case. 

8.  Write  a composition  using  for  your  subject — 
The  Teacher. 


Physiology— 60  Minutes. 

1.  What  is  the  use  and  form  of  the  bones? 

2.  What  are  the  three  processes  of  nutrition? 
Define  each. 

3.  What  is  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  when 
the  lungs  are  filled  with  air?  What  is  the  function 
of  respiration? 

4.  What  is  it  we  feel  in  seeing  anything?  Why 
do  we  not  see  two  objects? 

5.  How  does  alcohol  affect  the  mind?  What  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind  does  alcohol  specially  affect? 

6.  What  is  disease?  Does  it  come  upon  us  from 
within  or  without?  What  are  the  great  causes  of 
disease? 

7.  What  is  the  origin  of  blood  impurities?  . Is  it 
proper  to  say  the  blood  is  purified  by  the  lungs?  If 
not,  what  is  better? 

8.  Why  are  idlers  usually  dissatisfied?  What  is 
habit? 


Reading— 45  Minutes. 

1.  Name,  three  American  poets  and  point  out 
some  feature  that  characterizes  the  work  of  each. 
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2.  Give  a quotation  from  each  of  the  poets  you 
have  named  in  the  first. 

3.  Name  three  purposes  for  which  a dictionary 
should  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a Filth  Reader 
lesson. 

4.  How  can  the  reading  lesson  be  used  as  a basis 
for  language  work? 

5.  The  soul  secured  in  her  existence  smiles  at  the 
drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  \ears, 

But  thou  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth,  un- 
hurt amid  the  war  of  elements,  the  wreck  of  matter, 
and  crush  of  worlds. 

1.  Paraphrase  the  above. 

2.  Write  synonyms  to  secured,  existence,  de- 
fies, fade,  flourish,  crash. 

3.  Select  the  figurative  expressions  and  explain 

each. 


Geography— 60  Minutes. 

1.  At  what  point  could  you  start  and  travel  one 
hundred  miles  north  and  then  east  or  west  100  miles, 
the  same  distance  south  and  arrive  at  starting  point? 
Why? 

2.  Where  are  Great  Plains?  Where  is  the  Great 
Basin?  The  Height  of  Lands?  The  Oil  Region? 

3.  Locate  the  Hawaiian  Island?  What  is  the 
principal  production?  Of  what  commercial  impor- 
tance are  they? 

4.  Name  five  of  the  leading  exports  of  the  U.  S. 
Name  the  leading  exports  of  England. 

5.  In  the  production  of  what  mineral  does  Mex- 
ico excel  every  other  country?  What  important  one 
is  wanting? 

6.  Describe  Columbia  River,  the  Colorado,  the 
Nelson,  the  Rhine,  and  Amazon.  Give  a description 
of  the  vegetation  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Am- 
azon. 

7.  What  is  the  capital  and  principal  city  of  Wash- 
ington, North  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  West  Va.? 

8.  Name  the  provinces  of  Canada.  Tell  which 
is  the  most  important  one.  Name  principal  products. 
What  important  railroad  in  Canada? 

9.  Bound  Switzerland,  naming  capitals  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  it. 

10.  Why  are  the  tropics  located  as  they  are?  Give 
latitude  and  longitude  of  largest  in  the  world. 


Orthography  and  Penmanship. 
Graded  from  manuscript. 


Franklin  Co.,  Illinois,  W.  F.  Dillon,  Co.  Supt. 

PEDAGOGY. 

1.  (a)  What  is  education  in  the  most  general 
sense?  (b)  What  do  we  ordinarily  mean  by  educa- 

. tion? 

2.  What  three  things  does  education  imply? 

3.  (a)  What  is  training?  (b)  Give  three  reasons 
why  the  chief  business  of  a teacher  is  to  train  the  pu- 
pil’s powers. 

4.  Give  a few  general  principles  to  be  observed 
in  training  (a)  the  senses;  (b)  the  imagination;  (c) 
the  sensibilities. 


5.  Name  three  fundamental  principles  that  should 
be  employed  in  causing  a pupil  to  learn. 

6 Name  five  useful  purposes  that  may  be  ac- 
complished by  school  examinations. 

7.  Name  five  principles  to  be  observed  in  con- 
ducting school  examinations. 

8 What  does  Morgan  regard  as  the  chief  work 
of  the  teacher? 

9.  What  are  the  principal  objects  of  a Course  of 
Study? 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  classifica'ion  of  a school?  (b) 
When  is  a school  poorly  classified? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(One  per  cent  off  for  each  misspelled  word  ) 

1.  Define  (a)  orthography,  (bf  prefix,  (cj  suffix, 
(d)  synonym. 

2.  Write  a table  of  all  the  elementary  sounds  of 
our  language  representing  each  sound  but  once. 

3.  Write  ten  prefixes  and  ten  suffixes  and  give 
the  meaning  of  each. 

4.  Give  the  orthographic  rule  fur  forming  the  fol- 
lowing words:  i a)  occurred,  (b)  changing,  (c)  earliest. 

5.  (a)  Give  the  relative  values  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten spelling.  (b)What  is  the  object  in  learning  to 
spell? 

6 Give  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following 
words:  antecedent,  independent,  infinite,  transitive, 
factor,  derivation,  conjugate,  geography,  cognate, 
diphthong. 

7 Make  seven  diacritical  marks  and  give  the 
name  of  each. 

8.  Use  each  of  the  following  words  in  sentences: 
infinite,  potential,  substantive,  passive,  modify,  am- 
buscade, embargo,  emolument,  adjacent,  didactics. 

9.  Make  each  of  the  following  words  end  in  “ing” : 
pile,  stun,  refer,  hurry,  loan,  applaud,  offer,  employ, 
fit,  ply. 


10.  Spell  correctly  and  mark  the  accent  and  vowel 
sounds  of  the  following: 

1.  concieve.  6 chargeable. 

2.  pinnicale.  7.  superceed. 

3.  reperible.  8 intercede. 

4 privelige.  9 perrenial, 

5 refering.  10  predjudis. 


PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Make  and  name  the  principles  of  a system  of 
penmanship.  Name  system. 

2.  (a)  When  should  the  child  begin  to  write?  (b) 
What  materials  does  he  need? 

3.  Analyze  u,  m,  H,  Y,  I. 

4.  (a)  How  are  the  small  letters  classified?  (b) 
Capitals? 

5.  Name  some  advantages  of  learning  to  write 
early  in  the  course. 


READING. 

1.  Define  (a)  oral  reading,  (b)  silent  reading,  (c) 
which  is  the  more  important? 

2.  (a)  Define  the  word,  phonic,  sentence,  and  al- 
phabet methods  of  teaching  primary  reading,  (b) 
Tell  which  one  you  use  and  give  your  reasons. 

3.  (a)  What  are  the  essentials  of  good  oral  read- 
ing? (b)  What  should  be  the  guide  in  all  reading? 
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4.  Give  your  method  of  teaching  reading  in  the 
(a)  primary,  (b)  intermediate,  (c)  advanced  division. 

5.  (a)  Discuss  the  use  of  script  and  print  in 
teaching  primary  reading,  (b)  which  do  you  prefer 
and  why? 

6.  (a)  How  much  spelling  should  be  taught  dur- 
ing the  first  year?  (b)  How  should  it  be  taught? 

7.  (a)  Explain  the  laws  of  association  as  applied 
to  reading,  (b)  What  are  legitimate  aids  to  associa- 
tion in  reading? 

8.  (a)  What  relation  does  the  study  of  reading 
hold  to  all  other  school  work?  (b)  Name  four  ways 
of  getting  thought. 

9.  What  objects  would  you  aim  at  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  divisions  in  reading? 

10.  Name  five  American  and  five  English  authors 
and  one  production  of  each. 

HISTORY. 

1 (a)  To  what  extent  should  history  and  geog- 
raphy be  taught  together?  (b)  Of  what  use  are  maps 
in  teaching  history? 

2.  Name  five  early  discoverers,  their  nationality, 
and  the  points  which  they  touched. 

3 Sketch  a map  of  the  United  States  showing 
the  different  accessions  to  its  territory,  when  and  from 
whom  obtained,  and  the  consideration. 

4.  (a)  What  was  done  by  Napoleon  III.  upon  this 
continent  during  our  civil  war?  (b)  How  did  this 
government  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine? 

5.  Name  the  battle  which  is  recognized  as  the 
turning  point  in  the  (a)  Revolutionary  War;  (b)  the 
Civil  War.  (c)  Give  reasons  for  such  recognition. 

6 (a)  Name  ten  men  who  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous in  making  our  national  history.  (b)Name 
three  of  the  most  revered  men,  and  three  in  our  na- 
tional history  most  despised. 

7.  Name  three  prominent  American  historians; 
three  poets;  three  ministers  to  foreign  courts. 

8.  Write  a list  of  twenty  of  the  most  important 
events  in  American  history  with  dates. 

9.  What  were  the  (a)  Navigation  acts,  [b]  Boston 
Port  Bill,  (c)  Writs  of  assistance,  (d)  Stamp  Act? 

10.  State  what  you  consider  the  most  important 
question  of  the  day  in  the  United  Sates. 


CIVIL  GOVERMENT. 

1.  (a)  What  form  of  goverment  has  the  United 
States?  (b)  Give  the  three  branches  of  the  U.  S. 
government  and  the  functions  of  each. 

2 (a)  Why  have  two  legislative  houses?  [b]  When 
and  how  often  does  congress  meet? 

3.  Name  the  members  of  the  President’s  cabinet, 
and  the  title  of  each. 

4.  [a]  With  what  jury  would  a bill  of  indictment 
originate?  (b)  What  jury  wrnuld  try  the  criminal? 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  an  election  by 
a majority  and  an  election  by  a plurality. 

6.  (a)  How  is  a Supervisor  elected?  (b)  For  how 
long? 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  a town  and  a 
township. 

8.  [a]  Name  all  the  officers  of  a town,  [b]  Of  a 
township. 

9.  What  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

10.  What  is  the  right  of  eminent  domain? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  language  work  would  you  give  [a]  the 
chart  class,  (b)  the  first  reader  class,  (c)  the  second 
reader  class? 

2.  Classify  sentences  [a]  as  to  use,  (b)  as  to  form. 
Write  examples  of  each. 

3.  Write  sentences  showing  five  different  uses  of 
the  infinitive. 

4.  Write  a simple  sentence  and  expand  it  into 
complex  and  compound  sentences. 

5.  Give  one  rule  for  each  of  the  punctuation 
marks. 

6.  Write  sentences  containing  the  principal  parts 
of  choose,  come,  take,  lay,  sit. 

7.  [a]  Name  five  offices  of  a noun  that  a clause 
may  perform,  (b)  Illustrate  by  sentences,  the  above 
uses. 

8.  Write  the  following  sentence  four  times, 

giving  only  a different  position  in  each  and  state 
exactly  what  each  sentence  means:  “Only  he  mou- 

rned for  his  brother.” 

9.  What  is  meant  by  comparison,  (b)  number, 
(c)  declension,  (d)  conjugation,  (e)  synopsis. 

10.  Write  and  properly  punctuate  a stanza  of 
poetry. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  State  briefly  how  you  would  teach  geography 
in  the  (a)  intermediate,  (b)  advanced  divisions. 

2.  (a)  What  objects  do  you  have  in  view  in  teach- 
ing oral  geography?  (b)  What  appliances  do  you  use? 

3.  (a)  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  map- 
drawing as  a school  exercise?  (b)  What  are  the  two 
chief  results  to  be  sought  in  map  drawing? 

4.  Give  the  principal  causes  and  uses  of  (a) 
winds,  (b)  tides,  (c)  ocean  currents. 

5.  Draw  a neat  outline  map  of  Illinois  and  show 
ten  of  the  chief  points  of  interest. 

6.  (a)  Draw  a figure  to  show  the  positions  and 
boundaries  of  the  zones,  (b)  Give  names  to  the  cir- 
cles and  zones,  (c)  Give  width  of  the  zones  and  lati- 
tude of  the  circles  bounding  them. 

7.  Name  the  Barbary  States  and  the  capital  of 
each. 

8.  Name  twelve  seas  in  and  around  Asia. 

9.  From  what  countries  do  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing: coffee,  tea,  indigo,  rubber,  tin,  silk,  cinchona, 
linen,  carpets,  pepper? 

10.  Draw  a sketch  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries  and  locate  ten  cities  and  tell  for  what  each 
city  is  noted. 


ARITHMETIC. 

In  the  solution  of  problems,  show  all  work. 

1.  (a)  What  should  be  the  limit  of  number  work 
for  the  first  year?  (b)  The  second  year? 

2.  (a)  What  four  objects  does  the  Course  of  Study 
lay  out  to  be  accomplished  during  the  third  year  in 
□ umbers?  (b)  When  should  the  pupil  have  the  book 
as  a guide?  (c)  What  advantage  will  the  book  be  to 
him? 

3.  What  are  the  relative  values  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten arithmetic? 

4.  Would  you  teach  the  fundamental  operations 
in  arithmetic  separately  or  together? 

5.  Describe  the  inductive  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic;  (b)  the  deductive  method. 


TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


6.  (a)  Draw  a diagram  and  locate  the  NEi 
SWJ,  and  the  W^  NWJ  SE|  of  a section  of  land,  (b) 
What  is  the  land  worth  at  five  cents  a square  rod? 

7.  The  boundaries  of  a circle  and  a square  are 
each  twenty  feet.  Which  is  the  greater  and  how 
much? 

8.  The  hour  and  the  minute  hand  of  a clock  are 
together  at  12  m.;  when  will  they  be  together  again? 

9.  Write  a note  on  which  you  could  borrow  from 
a bank  $100  for  90  days  at  6 per  cent. 

10.  (a)  How  many  gallons  will  each  ft.  in  depth  of 
a round  cistern  hold,  the  diameter  of  which  is  11  feet? 
(b)  If  the  cistern  is  8 feet  deep  how  many  bushels  of 
grain  will  it  hold? 

11.  The  principal  is  $870.64,  the  interest,  $88.03, 
and  the  time,  1 year,  6 months,  20  days.  Find  the  rate 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

12.  B is  assessed  $1300  on  real  estate  and  $5200 
for  personal  property.  A school  house  is  built  in  the 
district  in  which  he  resides  at  a cost  of  $2800.  What 
will  be  his  share  of  the  tax  if  the  total  assessment  of 
the  district  is  $786800? 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and 
bank  discount  of  $950  for  three  months  at  7 per  cent? 

14.  If  in  16  days  of  9 hours  each,  9 bricklayers  lay 
a wall  96  ft.  long,  21  ft.  high,  and  1J  ft.  thick,  in  how 
many  days  of  11|  hours  each  can  12  bricklayers  lay  a 
wall  126  ft.  long,  28  ft.  high,  and  If  ft.  thick?  Solve 
by  proportion. 

15.  If  11  men  can  cut  147  cords  of  wood  in  7 days 
by  working  14  hours  a day,  in  how  many  days  can  5 
men  cut  150  cords  of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  by  work- 
ing 10  hours  each  day?  Solve  by  analysis. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  [a]  What  is  serum?  (b)  What  is  connective 
tissue? 

2.  [a]  In  what  fluid  or  juice  is  pepsin  found?  (b) 
What  class  of  foods  does  pepsin  dissolve? 

3.  What  effect  has  alcohol  on  [a]  the  blood  ves- 
sels, (b)  digestion,  (c)  nerves,  (d)  muscles? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  veins  and 
arteries  as  to  [aj  walls,  (b)  valves,  (c)  elasticity,  (d) 
course  of  blood? 

h.  State  which  of  the  four  classes  of  essential 
foods  is  represented  in  each  of  the  following  articles: 
[a]  wheat  bread,  (b)  cream,  (c)  skimmed  milk,  (d)  lean 
meat,  (e)  salt. 

6.  Give  the  names  of  five  glands  which  secrete 
digestive  fluids  and  give  the  fluid  secreted  by  each. 

7.  Give  the  technical  name  for  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing: (a)  wind-pipe,  (b)  breast  bone,  (c)  gullet,  (d) 
shoulder  blade,  (e)  knee-pan,  (f)  large  intestine,  (A) 
collar-bone,  (h)  instep.  v ' 

8.  Name  five  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or 
digestive  tract. 

9.  At  what  age  should  the  child  be  taught  the 
elementry  facts  of  physiology? 

10  Name  twenty  bones  and  give  the  use  of  each. 


SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  From  what  three  sources  is  our  school  revenue 
derived? 

2.  Who  is  the  legal  custodian  of  the  township 
school  funds? 

3.  Who  has  control  of  the  school  house? 


4.  Are  directors  bound  to  have  school  taught  for 
110  days  each  year?  Grive  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  (a)  May  the  school- house  be  used  for  any  other 
than  school  purposes?  [b]  If  so,  what? 

6.  What  must  a schedule  contain? 

7.  Has  the  teacher  any  right  to  expel  a pupil? 

8.  When  only  can  directors  legally  transact  busi- 
ness? 

9.  When  does  the  school  year  begin  and  end? 

10.  When  have  the  board  of  directors  a right  to 

dismiss  a teacher? 


PHYSICS. 

1.  [a]  How  many  forms  has  matter?  (b)  Give 
an  example  of  each. 

2.  [a]  Name  and  define  the  general  properties  of 
matter,  [b]  Name  and  define  five  specific  properties. 

3.  Name  and  define  the  molecular  forces  and  give 
an  example  of  each. 

4.  (a)  Give  the  sources  of  heat,  (b)  Define 
radiation,  convection,  conduction. 

5.  (a)  How  far  will  a body  fall  in  four  seconds? 
(b)  How  many  feet  will  be  passed  over  in  the  third 
second? 

6.  Find  the  specific  gravitv  of  a piece  of  flint 
glass  weighing  4320  grains  in  air,  and  3023  grains  is 
water. 

7.  Give  the  Atomic  Theory. 

8.  Name  and  define  the  elements  of  machinery. 

9.  Define:  gravitation,  gravity,  weigh. 

10.  (a)  What  is  light?  Sound?  Electricy?  (b)  Tell 
how  each  one  is  pro'duced. 


BOTANY. 

1.  (a)  Of  what  parts  is  a seed  composed?  (bi 
Define  the  following  terms  as  applied  to  seeds; 
monocotyledonous,  albuminous,  anatropous. 

2.  (a)  What  special  characteristics  have  roots?  (b) 
What  functions  have  roots  and  how  are  thev  ner- 
formed? 

3.  (a)  What  is  a leaf?  (b)  Describe  three  plant 
structures  supposed  to  be  modified  leaves,  (c)  Give 
proofs  of  modification. 

4.  [a]  What  is  a flower?  [b]  Define  the  following 
terms  as  applied  to  flowers;  apetalous,  complete, 
regular,  perfect,  determinate,  indeterminate. 

5.  [a]  What  use  has  each  of  the  four  parts  of  a 
typical  flower?  [b]  Show  how  these  are  subserved. 

6.  [a]  What  is  a fruit?  [b]  Simple  fruit?  fc] 

Compound  fruit?  1 

7.  Describe  the  methods  by  which  plants  are 
disseminated  over  the  earth. 

8.  Give  the  points  of  difference  between  exogenous 
and  endogenous  stems. 

9.  Name  all  the  living  parts  of  a tree. 

10.  Make  drawings  to  illustrate  five  kinds*  of 
leaves  [a]  as  to  outline,  [b]  as  to  base,  [c]  as  to  apex. 
Write  name  of  each. 


ZOOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
vertebrates?  Of  the  articulates? 

2.  Give  one  typical  example  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  vertebrates:  mammals;  reptiles; 
batrachians  or  amphibians;  fishes.  Name  a class  of 
vertebrates  not  mentioned  in  this  question. 
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3.  How  does  the  heart  of  a mammal  differ  from 
that  of  a reptile?  From  that  of  a fish? 

4.  Describe,  in  order  of  development,  the  three 
stages  in  the  life  of  an  insect. 

5.  Describe  in  the  order  of  development,  the  two 
stages  in  the  life  of  a frog. 

6.  Describe  the  process  of  mastication  as  it  takes 
place  in  a bird 

7.  Name  an  animal  that  yields  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles  of  commerce,  respectively:  ivory, 
pearls,  musk,  isinglass,  ambergris,  mohair,  silk,  wax, 
dyestuff,  caviare. 

8.  Give  the  names  of  two  animals  that  hibernate. 
Name  two  animals  that  are  oviparous,  but  not  incubate. 

9.  [a]  Name  two  features  in  respect  to  which  the 
carnivora  differ  from  the  ruminants,  [b]  Name  five 
characteristics  in  respect  to  which  the  quadrumana 
differ  from  the  him  ana. 

10.  How  many  legs  has  a fly?  A bee?  A butterfly? 
An  ant?  A spider? 


Boone  County,  Iowa,  B.  P,  Holst,  Co.  Supt. 

READING. 

1.  Mention  two  prominent  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  teaching  pupils  to  read. 

2.  For  what  purpose  should  a teacher  read  orally 
for  pupils? 

3.  How  does  the  ability  to  read  understanding  y 
affect  other  studies? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  emphasis?  By  accent?  By 
rhetorical  pause? 

5.  Define  phonetic  spelling.  State  its  advantages. 

6.  Give  three  results  to  be  obtained  from  supple- 
mental reading. 

7.  state  the  different  ideas  that  may  be  brought 
out  by  emphasizing  the  different  words  of  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  Did  you  give  him  a ripe  orange? 

8.  How  do  you  judge  of  a pupil’s  progress  in  oral 
reading?  Huw  in  silent  reading? 

9.  Name  your  method  of  obtaining  distinct  ar- 
ticulation in  your  reading  exercises. 

10.  For  a fourth  reading  lesson  state  what  prepa- 
ration is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  pupil 
respectively. 

DIDACTICS. 

1 [a]  State  value  of  physical  training,  [b]  How 
will  you,  as  a teacher,  look  after  the  physical  welfare 
of  your  pupils? 

2 State  value  of  moral  training;  in  what  way 
should  a teacher  impart  moral  lessons  to  his  pupils? 

3.  What  is  corporal  punishment,  and  under  what 
circumstances  do  you  propose  to  use  it? 

4.  If  a pupil  enters  school  for  the  first  time  at  five 
years  of  age  and  remains  under  your  control  until  he 
completes  the  common  English  branches,  in  what  or- 
der will  you  try  to  develop  his  faculties? 

5 Name  at  least  four  leading  objects  of  a recita- 
tion. 

6.  State  the  value  of  dictation  exercises.  To  what 
extent  do  you  advocate  their  use? 

7.  Under  what  conditions  and  by  whose  authority 
may  a pupil  be  suspended  from  school? 

8.  Who  has  authority  to  revoke  a teacher’s  cer- 
tificate? Under  what  circumstances  may  a certificate 


be  revoked,  and  in  a general  way  what  is  the  process 
of  revocation? 

9.  With  young  children  the  concrete  should  pre- 
cede the  abstract.  Explain. 

10.  Garfield  said,  “The  teacher  should  study  the 
boy  more  than  the  book.”  How  do  you  interpret  this 
statement?  , 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  essential  part  of  every  syllable? 
What  determines  the  number  of  syllables  in  a word? 

2.  What  advantages,  if  any,  are  obtained  by  using 
dictation  exercises  in  spelling? 

3.  What  is  a diphthong?  Write  three  words,  each 
to  contain  a diphthong. 

4.  Define  root,  derivative,  suffix,  prefix. 

5.  Give  six  examples  illustrating  change  of  mean- 
ing in  words  by  change  of  accent. 

6.  Why  should  more  stress  be  placed  on  written 
rather  than  oral  spelling? 

7.  Mark  diacritically  these  words:  survey,  ma- 
chine, opaque,  lichen,  baritone,  accelerate. 

8-10.  Spell  twenty  words  dictated  by  the  exam- 
iner. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye  and  describe  in  what 
manner  any  two  of  the  parts  aid  in  seeing. 

2.  Give  the  hygiene  of  the  eyes. 

3.  a.  What  are  the  perspiratory  glands?  b.  What 
is  perspiration?  c.  Illustrate  its  value. 

4.  a.  Give  uses  of  the  hair.  6.  Explain  its  struc- 
ture and  growth,  c.  When  can  the  hair  be  restored 
if  destroyed? 

5.  How  is  pain  useful  to  us? 

6.  What  are  the  lacteals,  and  what  particular 
work  do  they  perform? 

7.  a.  Make  a drawing  of  a tooth  and  name  its 
parts,  b.  Give  hygiene  of  the  teeth. 

8.  a.  What  are  the  capillaries?  b.  What  work  do 
they  perform? 

9.  a.  How  does  alcohol  affect  growing  cells?  b. 
Is  alcohol  ever  a food?  Explain,  c.  Is  it  ever  a poi- 
son? Explain,  d.  Does  all  the  alcohol  taken  into  the 
body  pass  out  unchanged?  e.  What  is  supposed  to 
become  of  it?  /.  How  does  it  affect  nutrition? 

10.  Define  following  terms:  a.  Anatomy;  b.  auri- 
cles; c.  biceps;  d.  bronchi;  e.  casein;  /.  cochlea;  g.  lig- 
ament; h.  olfactory;  i.  periosteum;  j.  venous  blood. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  a.  What  is  meant  by  the  properties  of  a word? 
6.  Of  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  how  many  have  prop- 
erties? Name  them  and  the  properties  belonging  to 
each. 

2.  Write  four  simple  sentences,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  verb  complement  shall  be  a noun;  the  sec- 
ond, a pronoun;  the  third,  an  adjective;  the  fourth,  an 
adverb. 

3.  Explain  principal  and  auxiliary  verbs. 

4.  Show  the  six  tense  forms  of  the  verb  plant  by 
writing  a distinct  sentence  for  each  tense. 

5.  Explain  how  the  passive  verb  is  formed.  Illus- 
trate with  the  verbs  make,  see,  and  speak. 

6.  Wyite  a simple  sentence  for  each  one  of  the 
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following  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree:  Good, 
hollow,  fit,  long- headed,  forth,  honest,  superior,  hope- 
less, little,  infernal. 

7.  a.  Write  a sentence  containing  a substantive 
clause  in  the  nominative  case.  b.  In  the  objective 
case. 

8.  Give  sentences  showing  the  use  of  a.  Co-ordi- 
nate conjunctions;  b.  subordinate  conjunctions;  e.  cor- 
relative conjunctions.  Underscore  the  conjunctions. 

9.  Punctuate  the  following:  Wretch  that  I am 
To  what  place  shall  I betake  myself  The  question  is 
where  shall  we  go  Go  to  Dr  Geo  R Hall  Alas  alas 
I am  undone  There  are  nine  parts  of  speech  viz  the 
noun  the  pronoun  etc.  Women  are  mild  gentle  piti- 
ful and  flexible  men  are  stern  obdurate  flinty  rough 
and  remorseless  The  speaker  said  Our  liberties  we 
prize  our  rights  we  will  maintain  Rev  Timothy  Dwight 
D D L L D 

10.  Diagram  or  analyze: 

Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Hame  the  three  southern  continents.  The 
three  northern. 

2.  Go  by  water  from  Pittsburg  to  Duluth  and 
state  on  what  waters  you  would  sail,  giving  them  in 
order. 

3.  What  states  are  poor  as  agricultural  states, 
and  why?  What  compensating  resources  do  they 
have  ? 

4.  Most  of  the  north  and  south  railroads  in  Iowa 
are  permitted  by  the  R.  R.  Commissioners  to  charge 
higher  rates  than  on  east  and  west  roads.  Give  a 
good  reason  for  this. 

5.  Name  the  present  territories  of  the  U.  S.  and 
their  capitals.- 

6.  Mention  three  main  lines  of  railroads  running 
east  and  west  through  Iowa,  and  three  principal  towns 
on  each. 

7.  Name  three  metals  which  the  U.  S.  produces 
in  large  quantities,  and  two  which  we  have  to  import. 

8.  Of  what  advantage  would  the  possession  of 
Hawaii  be  to  the  U.  S.? 

9.  Give  the  occupation  of  the  Hew  England  states, 
the  Western  and  Pacific  states,  and  the  reason  for  the 
different  occupations  of  each. 

10.  What  countries  produce  pepper,  coffee,  sugar, 
tea,  maize,  cork,  turpentine,  petroleum,  salt? 


u.  s.  HISTORY. 

1.  What  were  the  respective  claims  of  the  Span- 
ish, the  French,  the  English,  and  Dutch  nations  at 
the  close  of  the  epoch  known  as  “Explorations”? 

2.  Write  on  the  topic  “French  and  Indian  War,” 
under  the  heads  of  a.  Cause,  b.  Washington’s  jour- 
ney. c.  War  opens,  d.  Five  objective  points,  e.  Re- 
sults. 

3.  Select  any  three  prominent  characters  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  name  the  principal  events 
with  which  they  were  associated. 

4.  a.  What  were  the  cabinet  positions  in  Wash- 
ington’s administration,  and  who  held  them?  b.  What 
are  the  cabinet  positions  in  the  present  national  ad- 
ministration, and  who  hold  them? 


5.  Give  a chronological  arrangement  of  events 
for  the  war  of  1812. 

6.  Name  the  terms  of  the  Ashburton-Webster 
treaty. 

7.  In  1860  what  were  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  North  and  South  respectively,  and  in  what  way 
did  they  tend  to  produce  the  War  of  the  Rebellion? 

8.  In  a vertical  column  on  the  left  side  of  your 
paper  write  the  names  of  ten  leading  military  events 
of  the  Rebellion;  after  each  event  write  the  name  of 
the  state  or  body  of  water  in  which  it  occurred. 

9.  a.  Name  the  three  divisions  of  government 
and  function  of  each,  as  classified  by  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution. b.  Give  the  official  name  of  the  man  or 
body  of  men  who  preside  over  each  department,  a If 
the  Sandwich  Islands  shall  be  annexed  to  the  U.  S., 
who  will  determine  the  matter? 

10.  a.  What  matter  is  soon  to  be  arbitrated  in  Paris 
in  which  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain are  the  interested  parties?  What  commercial 
interests  are  at  stakn?  b.  What  is  the  “Whaleback,” 
and  how  does  it  affect  the  commercial  interests  of 
Duluth? 


PENMANSHIP. 

1.  In  making  out  your  standing  on  penmanship, 
your  handwriting  on  this  paper  will  not  be  rated 
above  60. 

2.  In  what  respect  are  most  teachers  to  blame 
for  poor  writing  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  why? 

3.  State  the  different  movements  used  in  writing, 
and  tell  which  one  is  best  for  ease  and  elegance. 

4.  What  three  ends  do  you  seek  to  obtain  in 
teaching  penmanship? 

5.  Name  the  principles  used  in  your  system  of 
teaching  writing,  and  give  the  unit  for  measuring  the 
height  of  letters. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  In  what  three  ways  may  a number  be  ex- 
pressed? Illustrate  by  using  the  number  expressing 
the  present  year. 

2.  Write  in  a vertical  column  at  the  left  side  of 
your  paper  the  following  terms,  and  after  each  term 
state  explicitly  whether  it  may  represent  a concrete, 
or  an  abstract  quantity,  or  either.  Indicate  by  plac- 
ing after  the  term,  “concrete  only,”  “abstract  only,” 
or  “either.” 

Sum,  minuend,  subtrahend,  remainder,  multi- 
plicand, multiplier,  product,  divisor,  dividend,  quotient. 

3.  If  you  are  required  to  find  the  G.  C.  D.  of 
three  numbers,  and  the  prime  divisors  are  2,  3,  and  7, 
and  the  quotients  obtained  by  the  last  division  with  7 
as  the  divisor,  are  3,  4,  and  5,  what  are  the  three 
numbers  of  which  you  find  the  G.  C.  D. 

4.  If  a tank,  whose  capacity  is  420  gallons,  is  § 
full,  what  part  of  it  would  be  filled  if  87J  gallons 
were  added? 

5.  The  capacity  of  a rectangular  bin  is  8,000  cu. 
ft.  The  length  and  width  of  the  bin,  inside  meas- 
urment,  is  40  and  10  feet  respectively.  What  will  it 
cost  to  line  the  inside  of  the  bin  with  sheet  iron  at  25 
cents  a sq.  yd.? 

6.  Mr.  Johnson  found  it  necessary  to  borrow 
$600  for  4 years  and  6 months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  paid  the  $600  together  with  $324  simple 
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interest.  How  much  of  the  $324  was  usury? 

7.  A flouring  mill  valued  at  $150,000  was  insured 

Jan.  1st.  1890,  for  one  year  as  follows:  In  the  Des 

Moines  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  for  ^ of  its  value,  at  3 5$; 
in  the  Globe  Co.  for  J its  value  at  1 %;  in  the  Phoenix 
Co.  for  1-5  its  value  at  §$.  On  December  31st,  1890, 
the  mill  burned.  What  was  the  total  loss  on  the  mill? 

8.  Sold  56  acres  of  land  for  $2,047.50,  which  was 
ten  per  cent  less  than  the  asking  price,  but  a gain  of 
62J  per  cent.  What  was  the  asking  price,  the  cost 
per  acre,  and  the  profit? 

9 A boy  is  standing  in  the  center  of  a rectangu- 
lar field  300  rods  long,  and  150  rods  wide.  What  is 
the  shortest  distance  he  can  travel  in  going  to  each 
corner  of  the  field  and  terminating  his  journey  at  his 
starting  point? 

10.  A rectangular  solid  is  40  inches  long,  25  inches 
wide,  and  25  inches  high.  Find  dimensions  of  a cube 
having  an  equal  solidity. 


Greene  County,  Illinois,  W.  A.  Hubbard,  Co.  Supt. 

PEDAGOGICS. 

1.  What  constitutes  good  order  in  the  school- 
room? 

2.  How  would  you  teach  your  pupils  to  be  con- 
scientious and  honest? 

3 Explain  the  difference  between  learning  and 
education. 

4.  Would  you  require  a pupil  to  1 commit  to  mem- 
ory” a statement  or  definition  which  he  does  not  fully 
understand?  Give  your  reasons  for  or  against. 

5.  Name  five  qualifications  that  the  teacher  should 
possess. 

6.  State  briefly  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory 
education  law.  On  what  grounds  do  its  advocates 
claim  the  state’s  right  to  enforce  such  a law? 

7.  Name  at  least  five  principles  of  good  manage- 
ment. 

8.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  custom 
of  placing  before  pupils  false  forms  of  language  for 
correction?  Give  reasons. 

9.  Would  you  attempt  to  direct  a pupil’s  conduct 
out  of  school?  Why? 

10  Name  educational  works  with  names  of  au- 
thors. 


READING. 

1.  What  constitutes  good  reading? 

2.  How  would  you  assign  a reading  lesson? 

3.  What  supplementary  reading  would  you  use? 
Why  use  any? 

4.  How  would  you  prevent  or  cure  an  unnatural 
tone  in  reading? 

5.  What  slate  work  do  you  give  your  pupils  of 
the  1st,  of  the  2d,  and  the  third  grades?  Of  what  ad- 
vantage do  you  find  it? 

6.  How  would  you  conduct  a recitation  in  ad 
vanced  reading? 

7 Would  you  require  the  members  of  the  class 
to  criticise  the  one  who  reads?  To  what  extent?  Why? 

8.  Name  five  bad  habits  that  may  be  formed  in 
reading  classes  under  a poor  teacher. 

9.  Name  five  magazines  that  may  be  profitably 
read  by  teachers. 

10.  Name  with  authors,  five  historical  novels,  five 


books  suitable  for  reading  to  primary  pupils. 


PENMANSHIP. 

1.  How  would  you  teach  penmanship  in  a country 
school,  a.  to  primary  pupils;  b.  to  advanced  pupils? 

2.  Draw  a scale  and  on  it  write  all  of  the  small 
letters. 

3.  Draw  a scale  and  on  it  write  all  of  the  capitals. 

4.  Write  a four-line  stanza. 

5.  Would  you  attempt  to  have  all  pupils  in  a class 
write  with  uniform  rapidity?  Give  reasons  for  or 
against. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  a.  letter,  b.  syllable,  c.  word,  d.  vowel, 
e.  consonant. 

2.  Write  a phonetic  chart  of  the  vowels. 

3.  Define  a.  diphthong,  b.  trigraph,  e.  accent,  d. 
prefix,  e.  suffix, 

4.  Define  and  give  example  of  a.  primitive,  b. 
derivative,  c.  compound  word. 

5.  Give  rules  for  spelling  the  following  derivative 
words:  censuring,  movement,  drumming,  benefited. 

6.  Make  a list  of  diacritical  marks,  with  names. 

7.  When  would  you  begin  teaching  a child  the 
sounds  of  letters?  Why?  How  would  you  teach 
spelling  to  third  year  pupils? 

8.  To  what  extent  would  you  use  a.  the  diction- 
ary, b.  diacritical  marking  in  teaching  spelling  to  ad- 
vanced pupils? 

9.  Correct  all  mis-spelled  words  and  indicate  com- 
pletely the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words: 
Number  the  words. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


reference. 

transferable. 

crystalize. 

buffalo. 

duodecimo. 

postal  card. 

maggot 

apothacary. 

beleive. 

deceive. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


preserve, 
pursuance, 
perswade. 
purchase. 

15.  February. 

16.  galows. 
dromedary, 
embarass. 
guttural, 
isinglass. 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  sentences  illustrating  six  uses  of  the 
infinitive. 

2.  Write  a sentence  containing  a direct  quota- 
tion; change  the  quotation  to  the  indirect  form. 

3.  Write  five  sentences  containing  five  different 
kinds  of  adverbial  clauses. 

4.  Write  four  sentences,  using  that  as  a noun,  as 
an  adjective,  as  a relative  pronoun,  and  as  a conjunc- 
tion. 

5 Write  the  verb  see  in  the  first  person,  singular 
number,  potential  mode,  past  perfect  tense,  passive 
form. 

6.  Parse  the  italicized  words:  I supposed  him  to 
be  a gentleman. 

7.  Define  antecedent,  synopsis,  declension. 

8.  Write  a sentence  containing  a noun  in  oppo- 
sition with  the  principal  word  in  a prepositional 
phrase. 

9.  Write  these  words  in  a column  and  their  pos- 
sessive plural  in  an  opposite  column:  Mother-in-law, 
turkey,  German,  fox,  hero,  deer,  child,  lady,  cherub, 
folio. 
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10.  Diagram  or  briefly  analyze: 

“I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true, 
That  a noble  deed  is  a step  toward  God, 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 
To  purer  air  and  broader  view.” 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  instruction,  if  any,  would  you  give  your 
pupils  in  geography  before  taking  up  the  text  book? 

2.  Bound  Greene  county.  Name  its  principal 
industries. 

3.  Locate  the  State  University  of  Illinois,  the 
state  prisons,  and  the  state  charitable  institutions. 

4.  Draw  map  of  Illinois  and  locate  in  it  ten  cities 
and  three  rivers. 

5.  How  many  states  are  there  in  the  Union? 
Name  the  ones  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  a river  system?  Name  two 
important  river  systems  of  each  continent. 

7.  Locate  two  geyser  regions. 

8.  Name  the  predominant  mountain  system  and 
low  plain  of  each  of  the  grand  divisions. 

9.  Name  five  principal  exports  of  each  of  the 
grand  divisions. 

10.  Name  five  mining  states  west  of  the  Missis 
sippi  river  and  give  the  capital  of  each. 


u.  s.  HISTORY. 

1.  What  was  the  Northwest  Territory?  Name  at 
least  two  important  provisions  of  the  ordinance  or- 
ganizing it. 

2.  Tell  how  and  where  the  U.  S.  acquired  the  vast 
amount  of  territory  added  to  it  since  1800. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  protective  tariff  system? 
Who  were  its  earliest  advocates  in  Congress?  Who 
its  opponents? 

4.  Name  several  causes  leading  to  the  Civil  War. 
What  two  important  facts  were  established  by  that 
war  ? 

5.  What  is  the  office  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.?  Name  some  important  decisions  rendered 
by  it. 

6.  What  was  the  Electoral  Commission?  What 
is  the  Presidential  Succession  Bill?  When  was  it 
passed? 

7.  Name  some  bills  that  have  been  before  the 
present  Congress.  Name  five  inventors  whose  inven- 
tions have  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of  this 
country. 

8 and  9.  With  what  historical  events  are  these 
names  connected:  Clay,  Douglas,  Calhoun,  Hamilton, 
Love  joy,  Oliver  Perry,  Paul  Jones,  Webster,  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  John  C.  Fremont? 

10.  What  books  would  you  recommend  your  pu- 
pils to  read  in  connection  with  their  study  of  U.  S. 
history? 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  it  cost  $312  to  enclose  a field  216  rds.  long 
and  24  rds.  wide,  what  will  it  cost  to  enclose  a square 
field  of  equal  area  with  the  same  kind  of  fence? 

2.  How  would  you  present  to  a class  the  subject 
of  division  of  fractions?  Take  as  an  illustrative  ex- 
ample £ divided  by  f. 

3.  How  must  a watch  be  marked  that  cost  $120 


so  that  4$  may  be  deducted  and  a profit  of  20$  be 
made? 

4.  If  10  men  can  cut  46  cords  of  wood  in  18  days, 
working  10  hrs.  a day,  how  many  cords  can  40  men 
cut  in  24  days,  working  9 hrs.  a day? 

5.  A merchant  owes  $15,120  and  his  assets  are 
$9,  828  What  per  cent  of  his  debts  can  he  pay? 

6.  A farmer  wishes  to  put  231  bu.  of  corn,  393 
bu.  of  wheat,  and  609  bu.  of  oats  into  the  largest  bags 
of  equal  size  that  will  exactly  hold  each  kind.  How 
many  bu.  must  each  bag  hold? 

7.  In  what  time  will  $8,750  gain  $1,260  at  2%  a 
month? 

8.  Find  the  difference  between  the  true  discount 
and  the  bank  discount  of  a note  for  $597.50  due  in  60 
days  at  6$. 

9.  What  is  the  rate  of  insurance  if  $4.30  is  paid 
for  an  insurance  of  $860? 

10.  a.  What  part  of  a ton  is  5-7  of  a pound?  6. 
Reduce  3 cords  8 cu.  ft.  to  the  decimal  of  a cord. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Give  structure,  use,  and  composition  of  bones. 
Classify  them  according  to  their  shapes. 

2.  Describe  a muscle.  What  is  its  function? 

3 What  is  animal  heat?  How  is  the  temperature 
of  the  body  regulated? 

4.  How  and  where  is  meat  digested?  How  and 
where  is  butter  digested?  How  and  where  is  whisky 
digested? 

5.  Name  the  three  divisions  of  the  brain  and  give 
principal  function  of  each. 

6.  Describe  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  nerv- 
ous system  a.  situation,  b.  function. 

7.  Describe  a spinal  nerve . 

8.  Define  periosteum,  ligament,  tendon,  pleura, 
atlas. 

9.  Describe  the  heart. 

10.  a.  State  the  necessity  for  a well  ventilated 
school- room.  b.  Name  five  evil  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
the  one  who  drinks  it. 


PHYSICS. 

1.  Explain  the  difference  between  an  atom  and  a 
molecule.  Draw  a diagram  and  show  resultant  of 
two  forces  [5  and  7]  acting  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

2.  When  are  bodies  in  stable  equilibrium?  Un- 
stable? Indifferent? 

3.  A body  weighs  360  lbs.  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
What  will  it  weigh  3,000  miles  above  the  earth’s  sur- 
face? 2,000  miles  below  the  earth’s  surface? 

4.  What  is  gravitation?  Gravity?  One  ball 
weighs  30  lbs.,  another  weighs  60  lbs.  They  are  40  ft. 
apart.  If  free  to  move  by  mutual  attraction,  where 
will  they  meet? 

5.  What  is  the  line  of  direction?  The  length  of 
two  pendulums  are  as  1 to  4;  what  are  the  relative 
times  of  vibration? 

6.  A 400  lb.  weight  is  suspended  from  a 10  foot 
pole,  which  is  sustained  by  John  and  Harry  at  oppo 
site  ends.  John  carries  150  lb.  and  Harry  250  lb. 
Where  should  the  weight  be  attached? 

7.  Explain  and  give  example  of  cohesion.  Ad- 
hesion. How  is  it  shown  that  air  has  weight? 
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8.  Give  the  rule  for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of 
solids  heavier  than  water. 

9.  A Fahrenheit  thermometer  indicates  a tempe- 
rature of  27°  above  freezing.  What  would  a Centi- 
grade thermometer  indicate? 

10.  Describe  a mercurial  barometer. 


BOTANY. 

1.  Give  an  example  of  an  endogenous,  and  one  of 
an  exogenous  plant  and  note  their  differences. 

2.  What  is  a plant?  What  are  the  kinds  with 
regard  to  duration  of  life? 

3.  Tell  fully  how  a plant  grows  from  a seed. 

4.  Define  the  kinds  of  roots. 

5.  Classify  leaves  according  to  a . their  bases,  b. 
their  apexes,  c.  their  margins. 

6.  What  is  the  office  of  the  flower?  Name  all  the 
parts  of  the  perfect  flower. 

7.  Give  an  example  of  three  kinds  of  climbing 
vines  and  tell  how  they  attach  themselves. 

8.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  venation  of 
leaves. 

9.  Name  and  define  the  different  kinds  of  buds. 

10.  Define  and  give  examples  of  five  different 

kinds  of  fruit. 


Macon  County,  Illinois,  J.  N.  Donahey,  Co.  Supt. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  and  bound  the  zones. 

2.  Write  briefly  concerning  the  animal  and  plant 
life  of  each  zone. 

3 In  teaching  geography  what  advantage,  if 
any,  has  the  globe  over  the  map? 

4.  What  aids  are  available  in  teaching  geogra- 
phy in  addition  to  the  ordinary  globe  and  maps? 

5.  Distinguish  between  a republic,  a constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  an  absolute  monarchy  and  name 
an  example  of  each. 

6.  Locate  the  Alps,  Himalayas,  Carpathian,  Ural, 
and  Andes  Mountains. 

7.  What  are  the  causes  of  night  and  day,  and  of 
their  different  length  at  different  seasons  of  the  year? 

8.  Name  the  railroads  entering  Decatur.  Name 
the  termini  of  two  of  them. 

9 Name  the  villages  of  this  county,  giving  the 
direction  of  each  from  Decatur.  Trace  the  Sanga- 
mon across  the  county.  Name  principal  productions 
of  the  county. 

10.  Name  and  locate  the  state  schools,  asylums, 
prisons,  soldiers’  and  sailors’  homes. 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  is  our  Constitution?  When  and  why7 
was  it  adopted? 

2.  Show  the  difference  between  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  a despotism. 

3.  What  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.?  Of 
what  does  it  consist? 

4.  Name  the  Spanish  explorers.  The  English. 
The  Dutch. 

5.  What  territory  was  claimed  by  each  of  the 
foregoing  nations? 

6.  Give  a short,  complete  history  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws. 


7.  Give  a short,  complete  history  of  Perry’s  vic- 
tory. 

8.  What  was  the  Dred  Scott  case?  What  was 
the  Whisky  Rebellion? 

9.  Write  a personal  history  of  Charles  Sumner 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

10.  Of  what  use  are  cabinet  officers  to  a president? 
Why  is  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  session  at  the  present 
time? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  a compound  sentence,  making  each 
member  complex. 

2.  Write  two  simple  sentences,  using  preposi- 
tional phrases  to  modify  the  subjects. 

3.  Write  two  sentences  using  clauses  in  apposi- 
tion with  nouns. 

4.  Write  two  sentences  illustrating  the  agreement 
of  the  verbs  with  time  indicated  in  other  parts  of  the 
sentence. 

5.  What  is  a paraphrase?  an  abstract?  an  out- 
line? What  importance  do  you  give  these  points  in 
essay  writing? 

6.  Write  two  sentences  using  in  each  an  adjec- 
tive clause  introduced  by  a relative  pronoun  used  as 
an  adjective  element. 

7.  Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is 
the  best-bred  in  the  company.  Analyze  this  sentence 
completely. 

8.  They  were  made  welcome.  Parse  welcome.  It 
is  wrong  to  cheat.  Parse  to  cheat.  Cleveland  was 
elected  president.  Parse  president. 

9.  When  should  who  be  used  as  a relative?  which? 
that?  When  is  that  preferred  to  which  as  a relative? 

10.  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea. 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
What  kind  of  a sentence  is  the  above?  How  many 
clauses?  What  is  “of  parting  day”?  What  is  the 
basis  of  this  element?  Parse  homeward , telling  what 
it  modifies.  Give  construction  of  way.  What  office 
does  “And”  perform?  o’er?  and? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Give  the  composition,  structure,  and  uses  of 
the  bones. 

2.  The  same  of  the  muscles. 

3.  What  are  corpuscles  of  the  blood?  Of  what 
use  are  they? 

4.  Discuss  the  subject  of  digestion  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  Organs  of  digestion,  steps  in  the  process, 
functions  of  each  set  of  organs,  hygiene. 

5.  What  is  a stimulant?  A narcotic? 

6.  Name  four  inducements  which  it  is  proper  to 
place  before  the  pupils  to  induce  them  to  abstain  from 
use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood?  What  useful  purpose  is  served  by  coag- 
ulation? 

8.  In  what  wavs  is  the  use  of  tobacco  injurious 
to  boys? 

9.  What  cautions  are  necessary  to  be  observed  to 
avoid  injuring  the  eyesight  of  pupils  in  school? 

10.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  blood  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  alcohol? 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A Philadelphia  dealer  bought  a quantity  of 
wheat  in  Chicago,  and  remitted  in  payment  a draft 
for  $1250,  at  3 mo.  at  6$,  exchange  at  f$  discount, 
what  did  he  pay  for  the  draft? 

2.  Find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  pipe  8 
inches  in  diameter  on  the  inside  and  8§-  inches  on  the 
outside,  the  length  of  the  pipe  being  650  yards. 

3.  A barrel  of  molasses  lost  20 $ by  leakage,  and 
the  remainder  was  sold  at  a gain  of  20$;  required,  the 
gain  or  loss  per  cent. 

4.  What  will  it  cost  to  paper  the  walls  of  a room 
25.5  ft.  long,  14.5  ft.  wide,  and  9.25  ft.  high,  a roll  of 
paper  being  8 yards  long  and  | of  a yard  wide,  and 
costing  75  cents  a roll? 

5.  12  men  can  do  a piece  of  work  in  8|  days;  how 
long  may  3 men  remain  away  and  the  work  be  finished 
in  the  same  time  by  their  bringing  7 more  with  them? 

6.  In  turning  a cart  within  a circle,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  outer  wheel  made  two  turns  while  the 
inner  made  but  one;  the  wheels  were  each  three  feet 
high,  and  the  axletree  4|  feet  long.  What  was  the 
circumferance  of  the  track  described  by  the  outer 
wheel? 

7.  A grocer  asked  for  flour  35$  more  than  cost, 
but  sold  it  for  66|$  of  his  asking  price;  required,  the 
loss  per  cent. 

8.  How  much  water  must  be  mixed  with  4 qts. 
alcohol  90$,  and  6 qts.  95$,  to  make  a mixture  80$? 

9.  A yard  is  400  ft.  square.  If  a walk  3 ft.  wide 
is  made  in  it,  along  the  edge,  how  many  sq.  yds.  in 
the  walk? 

10.  What  is  the  cash  value  of  a bill  of  goods  of 
$5650  retail,  10$  discount  for  wholesale,  and  5$  off  for 
cash? 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  three  rules  to  be  observed  in  spelling. 

2.  Indicate  the  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  and  o. 

3.  What  are  your  ideas  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  spelling? 

4.  Mark  these  words:  Senate,  illustrate,  finance, 
zoology,  fast,  and  laugh. 

5.  Define  simple,  compound,  primitive,  and  de- 
rivative words. 


PENMANSHIP, 

1.  What  are  your  ways  of  teaching  arm  move- 
ment? 

2.  Make  all  the  letters  you  can  from  the  capital 
stem,  the  oval,  and  “a”. 

3.  Do  you  instruct  in  writing  and  enforce  correct 
position  and  pen  holding? 

4.  What  is  the  base  line?  Head  line?  Spacing? 
The  main  slant? 

5.  Write  a paragraph  in  the  neatest  style  you 

can. 


READING. 

1.  How  would  you  teach'  a child  to  read?  Ex- 
plain fully. 

2.  What  books  would  you  suggest  for  the  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Reader  pupils? 


3.  How  do  you  secure  attention  in  the  reading 
class? 

What  are  you  going  to  do,  boys, 

With  the  years  that  are  hurrying  on? 

Do  you  mean  to  begin  life’s  purpose  to  win 
In  the  strength-giving  dew  of  the  dawn? 

The  toiler  who  builds  in  the  morning, 

At  eve  may  joyfully  rest. 

His  victory  won,  as  he  watches  the  sun 
Go  down  in  the  beautiful  west. 

What  are  you  going  to  do,  girls, 

With  time  as  it  ceaselessly  flows? 

Are  you  molding  a heart  that  joys  will  impart, 

As  perfume  exhales  from  the  rose? 

Let  things  that  are  purest  and  grandest 
In  the  halls  of  your  thought  be  confined. 

There  is  no  other  grace  can  life’s  shadows  efface, 
Like  the  charm  of  a beautiful  mind. 

5.  Ask  five  questions  that  will  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  the  above  poem.  What  does  it  teach? 
Write  no  fewer  than  fifteen  lines  conveying  your  ideas 
of  the  poem. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  parts  of  speech  have  properties?  Give 
them. 

2.  Iuflect  a noun,  verb,  and  an  adjective. 

3.  Define  each  of  the  modes  and  illustrate  them. 

4.  What  is  an  adjective  pronoun?  Illustrate. 

5.  What  is  complement?  An  adjective  term,  an 
adverb  term?  Write  sentences  containing  each. 

6 What  is  a relative  pronoun?  A conjunctive 
adverb?  Illustrate. 

7.  What  is  a simple  sentence?  A compound?  A 
complex?  Illustrate. 

8.  Analyze:  Not  only  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot, 
but  make  it  hot  by  striking. 

9.  Write  an  application  for  a position  as  teacher. 

10.  Write  a twenty  line  article  for  publication  giv- 
ing your  views  on  the  present  needs  of  the  public 
schools. 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  departments  of 
the  government? 

2.  Explain  in  detail  how  a bill  becomes  a law. 

3.  What  is  a tax?  Tariff?  Internal  revenue? 
Internal  improvements?  A national  bank? 

4.  How  and  from  what  countries  did  the  U.  S. 
get  its  present  territory?  What  country  is  now  ask- 
ing to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States? 

5.  How  is  a territory  changed  to  a state?  Xame 
the  first  and  last  state  admitted.  How  many  states 
now? 

6.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  panic  of  1837, 
1857,  and  1873? 

7.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  presidential 
succession  bill?  Interstate  commerce  act? 

8.  Give  the  history  of  the  telegraph.  The  Atlan- 
tic cable.  The  telephone,  and  the  electric  light. 

9.  Give  three  important  events  in  Hayes’  admin- 
istration. 

10.  What  were  the  four  important  bills  passed 
during  Cleveland’s  administration? 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Give  the  divisions  of  the  skeleton.  The  com- 
position of  the  bones  and  their  uses. 

2.  Name  all  the  organs  of  digestion  and  give  the 
function  of  each  organ. 

8.  What  are  the  main  purposes  of  the  circulation? 

4.  What  is  vision?  Describe  the  organs  of  vision. 

5.  Describe  hearing  and  the  organs  by  which  we 
hear. 

6.  How  are  the  bones  joined?  Why  are  they  so 
joined? 

7.  Give  directions  for  ventilation  and  general 
care  of  the  body. 

8.  Describe  the  lungs  and  the  manner  that  changes 
take  place  in  the  lungs. 

9.  What  are  the  divisions  of  the  brain*and  their 
uses? 

10.  Wbat  portions  of  the  subject  of  physiology  do 
you  emphasize?  Why  do  you  think  one  portion  of 
more  importance  than  another? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  principal  meridian,  base 
line,  correction  line,  and  guide  meridian? 

2.  Where  are  the  principal  iron  regions,  coal 
fields,  diamond  fields,  copper  mines,  gas  belts,  oil 
fields,  silver  mines,  and  gold  deposits? 

3.  From  what  countries  do  we  get  the  following: 
Tea,  coffee,  carpets,  silks,  rice,  spices,  cochineal,  chalk, 
sugar,  and  tin? 

4 What  is  the  longitude  of  the  western  limits  of 
the  United  States?  The  eastern?  The  latitude  of 
the  northern  limits?  The  southern  limits? 

5 Make  a diagram  locating  the  tropics,  polar  cir- 
cles. Explain  fully  why  they  are  so  located.  Why 
are  the  temperate  zones  only  43  degrees  wide?  How 
is  Holland  protected  from  the  sea  ? 

6.  Describe  the  government  of  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Belgium.  What  are  the  exports? 

7.  Locate  the  penal,  the  reformatory,  and  char- 
itable institutions  of  Illinois. 

8.  Makaa  map  of  Coles  county,  locating  the  po- 
litical divisions,  the  cities  and  villages. 

9.  For  what  is  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  the 
Smoky  City,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Salt  Lake  city  and 
Yellow  Stone  park  noted? 

10.  Name  and  locate  six  natural  curiosities  in  the 
United  States.  Three  in  Europe.  The  largest  wall 
in  the  world  and  its  use. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  discount?  Bank  discount?  Annuity? 
Interest?  Annual  interest? 

2.  In  1892  a merchant  imported  2,560  yds  of 
woolen  cloth  worth  65c.  per  yd.  What  was  the  total 
cost  if  the  tariff  was  72J  per  cent? 

3.  A merchant  marks  his  goods  40  per  cent  above 
the  cost  price.  How  much  discount  can  he  make 
from  the  marked  price  and  make  a profit  of  20  per 
cent  on  the  cost? 

4.  An  agent  sells  200  yds.  of  cloth  at  24  cents 
per  yd.  He  allows  the  purchaser  5 per  cent  discount 
for  cash  and  charges  2|  per  cent  commission.  How 
much  does  he  pay  the  principal? 

5.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a room  15x24  feet 
with  carpeting  27  inches  wide  at  90  cents  a yd.  if  the 


breadth  run  lengthwise  of  the  room,  wastage  1J  per 
cent? 

6. -  At  $20  per  thousand  feet,  what  is  the  cost  of 
40  scantling,  each  16  feet  long,  4 inches  wide,  and  3 
inches  thick? 

7.  A merchant  buys  a stock  of  goods  for  $5,640 
and  gets  3 per  cent  and  5 per  cent  off  from  list  price; 
borrows  the  money  at  6 per  cent  bank  discount  for 
60  days.  What  per  cent  does  he  make  if  he  sells  at 
list  price? 

8.  A merchant  buys  goods  at  a discount  of  10 
per  cent  and  5 per  cent  from  the  list  price,  and  sells 
it  at  a discount  of  5 per  cent  and  2J  per  cent.  What 
per  cent  of  the  cost  is  profit? 

9.  How  many  acres  in  a triangular  field  whose 
longest  side  is  40  rods?  What  will  it  cost  to  fence  it 
at  80  cents  per  rod? 

10.  How  many  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear  in  a crib 
30  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  8 feet  high, 
15  feet  wide  at  the  plate,  the  center  of  the  roof  being 
7 feet  above  the  plate? 

mm  AND  QUERIES  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS.*^ 

Short  contributions  of  general  interest  are  solicited  for  this  depart- 
ment. Answers  to  questions  published  from  month  to  month 
should  be  sent  in  early,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
nest  issue. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  LAST 
MONTH. 


1.  Why  has  Rhode  Island  two  Capitals. 

H.  FT.  H.,  Lincoln,  111.,  and  F.  M.  J.,  Starner, 
Idaho,  send  answers  to  above  question.  H.  FT.  H. 
says: 

“Rhode  Island,  having  been  settled  at  Providence, 
on  the  main-land,  and  at  FTew  Port,  on  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  Narragansett  bay,  two  distinct  gov- 
ernments were  formed,  having  their  capitals  at  the 
above  named  places.  When  the  two  settlements  were 
united,  the  question  arose  ‘which  city  should  remain 
the  capital?’  No  satisfactory  agreement  could  be 
made,  so  the  difficulty  was  compromised  by  leaving 
the  capitals  as  before  but  having  the  legislature  meet 
in  each  capital  alternately,  which  is  the  practice  yet.” 

2.  What  and  where  are  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World? 

C.  M.  W.,  Starner,  Idaho,  suggests  that  the  per- 
son who  asked  the  question  should  have  stated  whether 
ancient  or  modern  wonders  were  meant.  Miss  L.  A. 
B.,  Millstadt,  111.,  sends  the  following: 

“The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and  where 
found,”  are  as  follows:  a.  “The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,” 
near  the  river  Nile,  in  Africa. 

b.  “The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon.”  Baby- 
lon is  about  three  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates  river,  Asia. 

c.  “The  Temple  of  Diana,”  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia, 
on  the  coast  of  the  iEgean  Sea. 

d.  “The  Pharos  at  Alexandria,”  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  Africa.  It  is  a 
light-house. 

e.  “The  Mausoleum  at  Harlicarnassus.”  It  was 
the  tomb  of  the  first  king  of  Caria,  in  Asia.  Noth- 
ing remains  of  it  now.  Harlicarnassus  is  a city  south 
of  Ephesus. 

f.  “The  Statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,”  in  West- 
ern Greece. 
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g.  “The  Colossus  of  Rhodes”  is  a statue  of  Apollo 
across  the  harbor  of  Rhodes’  Island,  south  of  Caria, 
Asia. 

H.  N.  H.,  Lincoln,  111.,  sends  a list  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World. 


3.  Where  is  the  “Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun”  ? 

Answers  are  given  by  H.  1ST.  H.,  Lincoln,  111.,  and 
F.  M.  J.,  Hindsboro,  111.  The  latter  says:  “Norway 
is  sometimes  called  the ‘Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun’; 
but  the  name  would  apply  just  as  well  to  any  country 
north  of  the  Arctic  or  south  of  the  Ant-arctic  Circle. 
Take  Hammerfest,  for  example.  On  June  21st  the 
sun  is  seen  at  midnight,  about  5°  above  the  horizon, 
directly  north.  It  moves  around  the  heaven*,  rising 
a little  higher  from  the  horizon,  until  noon,  when  it  is 
in  the  south,  about  40°  above  the  horizon,  and  by 
midnight  returns  to  a point  in  the  north  a little  lower 
than  its  position  twenty-four  hours  before.” 


4.  Is  the  following  statement  correct?  “Seduce  %,  and  5-6 

to  a common  denominator.” 

A number  of  answers  have  been  received  to  this 
question.  All  agree  that  it  is  not  correct,  but  should 
read  “Reduce  J,  f,  j|,  and  f-  to  equivalent  fractions 
having  a common  denominator.” 


5.  In  Kennedy’s  Practical  Measurements  is  the  following  problem: 
“Which  contains  the  larger  surface,  a rectangle  11  inches  long  and  7 
inches  wide,  or  a parallelogram  11  inches  long  and  a slant  breadth  of 
7 inches?”  Give  solution. 

But  one  answer  was  received  to  above  question, 
and  some  of  the  figures  and  diagrams  in  the  solution 
were  blurred  with  ink,  so  that  we  do  not  attempt  to 
give  the  solution.  The  person  giving  the  solution 
states  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  area  of  the  two 
figures. 

6.  Who  wrote  the  poem  entitled  “The  Witch  is  Over  the  Dam”  ? 

No  answers  have  been  received  to  above  ques- 
tion . 


7.  Does  the  sun  move? 

This  question  is  answered  by  C.  M.  W.,  Starner, 
Idaho,  and  by  P.  W.  M.P.,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.  The 
latter  gives  the  following: 

The  sun  is  the  central  body  of  the  solar  system, 
around  which  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolve,  re- 
tained in  their  orbits  by  its  attraction,  and  supplied 
with  energy  by  its  radiance.  Its  mean  distance  from 
the  earth  is  a little  less  than  93  millions  of  miles,  its 
horizontal  parallax  being  8."  80  ± 0."  02.  Its  mean 
apparent  diameter  is  32'  04";  ifs  real  diameter  866,500 
mi.,  109J  times  that  of  the  earth.  Its  volume  or^bulk 
is,  therefore,  a little  more  than  1,300,000  times  that 
of  the  earth.  Its  mass, — that  is,  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  it — is  330,000  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  earth, 
and  is  about  900  times  as  great  as  the  united  masses 
of  all  the  planets.  The  force  of  gravity  at  the  sun’s 
surface  is  nearly  28  times  as  great  as  at  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  sun’s  mean  density  (massn- volume)  is 
only  one-fourth  that  of  the  earth,  or  less  than  one  and 
a half  times  that  of  water.  By  means  of  the  spots  its 
rotation  can  be  determined.  It  is  found  that  the  sun’s 
equator  is  inclined  7J°  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
with  its  ascending  node  in  (celestial)  longitude  73° 
40’.  The  period  of  rotation  seems  to  vary  systemat- 
ically in  different  latitudes,  being  about  25  days  at  the 


equator,  while  in  solar  latitude  40°  it  is  fully  27.  Be- 
yond 45°  there  are  no  spots  by  which  the  rate  of  ro- 
tation can  be  determined.  The  cause  of  this  peculiar 
variation  in  the  rate  of  the  sun’s  surface  motion  is 
still  unexplained,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  of  solar  research. 

Century  Dictionary. 

8.  Are  blackberries,  etc  , called  fruits? 

Quite  a number  of  answers  have  been  received 
to  this  question.  The  following  from  P.  W.  M.  P., 
Boiling  Springs,  P.,  is  the  most  complete  of  any  re- 
ceived : 

“Are  blackberries,  etc.,  called  fruits?”  They  are, 
and  not  incorrectly.  Berry  is  a term  employed  in 
botany  to  designate  a description  of  fruit  more  or  less 
fleshy  and  juicy,  and  not  opening  when  ripe.  The 
inner  layers  of  the  pericarp  are  of  a fleshy  or  succulent 
texture,  sometimes  even  consisting  of  mere-cells  filled 
with  juice,  whilst  the  outer  layers  are  harder,  and 
sometimes  even  woody.  The  seeds  are  immersed  in 
pulp.  A berry  may  be  one  celled,  or  it  may  be  divid- 
ed into  a number  of  cells  or  compartments,  which, 
however,  are  united  together  not  merely  in  the  axis, 
but  from  the  axis  to  the  rind.  It  is  a very  common 
description  of  fruit,  and  is  found  in  many  different 
national  families,  and  both  of  exogenous  and  endog- 
enous plants.  Some,  more  strictly  regarded  as  berries, 
have  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  the  pla- 
centas— from  which  the  seeds  derive  their  nourish- 
ment— parietal,  that  is,  connected  with  the  rind,  as 
the  goose- berry  and  currant;  others,  as  the  grape,  have 
the  ovary  free,  and  the  placentas  in  the  centre  of  the 
fruit. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  NEXT  MONTH. 

_ 1.  Who  invented  the  cornplanter?  The  culti- 
vator? Miss  A.  T.,  Abbottstown,  Pa. 

2.  Is  there  a place  on  the  earth’s  surface  where 
the  sun’s  rays  fall  vertically  every  day  in  the  year? 

F.  M.  J.,  Hindsboro,  111. 


3.  Give  names  of  all  existing  religions  in  the 
world. 

4.  Suppose  a hole  to  be  cut  through  the  earth, 

and  a ball  dropped  into  this  hole,  what  would  be  the 
action  of  the  ball,  where  and  how  would  it  come  to 
rest?  P.  W.  M.  P.,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 


5.  Should  manners  be  taught  in  the  school-room? 

6.  Can  a teacher  successfully  manage  a country 
school  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  pupils? 

Miss  M.  C.,  Gillespie,  111. 


7.  Who  wrote  the  following  lines  and  where  may 
the  whole  poem  be  found? 

“I  remember,  I remember, 

How  my  childhood  flitted  by, 

The  mirth  of  each  December, 

And  the  warmth  of  each  July.” 

F.  R.  A.,  Girard,  111. 

8.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Civil  War  of  1861 
to  1865? 

9.  Where  can  the  song  entitled  “There’ll  be  no 
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one  to  Welcome  me  Home”  be  obtained? 

10.  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth.”  Modern  geographers  say  the  earth 
was  thrown  off  from  some  other  planet.  Would  like 
to  see  an  explanation.  C.  M.  W,  Starner,  Idaho. 

11.  Miss  E.  B , Good  Hope,  111.,  asks  for  an  expla 
nation  of  the  following  topics  given  in  the  Course  of 
Study:  (a)  Synopsis  of  the  rechartering  of  the  U.  S. 
Bank;  (b)  The  Baltimore  Failure;  (c)  Crimean  War; 
(d)  The  inventor  of  the  steel  plow,  the  corn  planter, 
and  the  cultivator. 

12.  S.  E A.,  Lintner,  111.,  says  he  would  like  to  see 
two  paraphrases  of  Saxe’s  “Cold-Water  Man”  giving 
two  entirely  different  meanings  of  the  poem. 


8.  Draw  a clock  on  your  slates.  How  many  num- 
bers on  its  face?  In  how  many  ways  can  you  write 
the  numbers?  Make  the  hands  say  four  o’clock. 
Make  them  say  noon.  Midnight.  Six  o’clock. 

9.  How  many  meals  do  you  eat  in  one  day?  How 
many  in  three  days?  How  many  in  a week? 
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Mr.  Lindsley,  who  furnished  the  list  of  fifty  ques- 
tions on  the  Esquimaux,  published  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  The  School  News,  reports  that  Miss  Emily 
A.  Stahl,  Moro,  111.,  sent  the  best  list  of  answers.  The 
School  News  will  be  sent  her  one  year  as  a prize. 
Her  answers  are  given  below. 


BUSY  WORK  IN  NUMBER. 

1.  How  many  pupils  in  the  school  room?  If 
there  were  ten  more  how  many  would  there  be?  If 
there  were  eight  less? 

2.  How  many  panes  of  glass  in  one  window? 
How  many  in  all  the  windows? 

3.  Write  the  name  of  the  month.  How  many 
days  in  a month?  How  many  in  next  month? 

4 How  many  hours  in  a day?  In  two  days? 

5.  Draw  five  lines  across  the  slate,  and  draw  five 
more  lines  across  them.  How  many  blocks  on  your 
slate? 

6.  How  many  children  in  the  row  you  sit  in? 
How  many  feet  have  you  all?  How  many  fingers? 
How  many  noses? 

7.  There  are  seven  bones  in  exch  of  your  fingers 
and  two  io  your  rhumbs.  How  many  bones  have  you 
in  one  hand?  In  both  hands? 


ANSWERS  TO  ESQUIMAUX. 

1.  Haw  flesh- eaters. 

2.  Give  them  a small  quantity  of  food,  place  them 
in  an  isolated  hut,  and  allow  them  to  starve  to  death. 

3 By  harpooning  them  as  they  come  to  air-holes 
in  the  ice.  Of  course  they  have  different  methods  of 
approach. 

4.  By  blocks  of  snow  or  ice  cemented  by  pouring 
water  over  them  and  allowing  it  to  freeze. 

5 Through  long,  winding,  narrow  passages  hung 
with  furs  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

6.  In  caches. 

7.  Of  the  bones  of  animals  bound  together  with 
thongs  and  coated  with  ice. 

8.  In  most  tribes  polygamy  is  not  allowed. 

9.  About  four  feet. 

10.  No. 

11.  No. 

12.  A sledge  and  dogs  or  reindeer. 


TEACHERS’ 


5J  CHANCE  TO  SE'CURE 
' Rooms  for  the  World's 
JFair!  A room  which  two 
can  occupy  for  §1  00  per  room.  Special  in- 
ducements for  any  one  getting  clubs  of  10. 
Address,  with  stamped  envelope. 

Mbs.  N.  ?.  WHITE, 
Taylorville,  111. 


48  Cards,  48  Min- 
iature Biogra- 
.phies.  Unique, 


CAME  OF  WAR. 

fascinating,  instructive.  For  students,  fami- 
lies, socials.  Only  25  cents.  Address 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Editor  School  News, 
Taylorville,  111. 

See  These  Prices  on  Evergreens. 

10,000  Norway  Spruce,  4 to  6 inches  high, 

820  10,000  Balsam  Fir,  4 to  8 inches  high, 

825  10,000  Arbor  Vita;,  8 to  15  inches  high, 

$25  10,000  Scotch  Pine,  4 to  8 inches  high, 

840  Over  300  varieties.  7,000,000  for  sale, 

Porpct  TrCOC  100,000  white  Cottonwood,  4 
lUlOOl  1100D.  to  12  inch.  ftfiO  100.000  Yel- 


to  12  inch,  $K0. 
low  Cottonwood,  12  to  24  inch,  $100 


100,000 


Sugar  Maple,  4 to  8 inch,  $35.  Iti0,000  Elm.  4 
to  b inch,  $75  We  sold  8,000,000  in  1892.  We 
must  sell  twice  as  many  this  year.  Onrnnr 
eerv  is  overstocked  with  all  varieties  arid  sizes 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  tiees.  We  must  clear 
some  of  them  out  Send  for  price  lists. 

EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
Evergreen,  Win. 


s 


COMMON  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS. 

END  for  samples  and  prices. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Editor  School  News, 
Taylorville,  111. 


WRITE  TO 

The  Western  Normal  College,  Bushnell,  111., 

Concerning  Regular  Plans  and  Reduced  Rates. 

“DISPATCH  IS  THE  SOUL  OF  BUSINESS.” 

THIS  young  lady  earns  $15  a week.  You  can  do  the 
same  after  a course  at 

The  Munson  Shorthand  School  of  Chicogo, 

(Incorporated.) 

A complete  Shorthand  course  is  given,  which  prepares 
young  men  and  women  for  responsible  positions.  Good 
situations  are  always  awaiting  our  graduates.  Expert 
Stenographers  furnished  business  houses  free  of  charge. 
Pupils  may  visit  World’s  Fair  one  day  each  week  with- 
out interfering  with  studies. 

Full  information  can  be  had  by  addressing 

F.  E.  WALLACE,  Principal, 

— 1405-1410  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 

The  School-house  Flag,  Just  the  thing  for  Memorial  Day. 

Prepared  expressly  to  meet  the  demand  for  a suitable  exercise  for  Flag 
Raising.  It  contains  thirty  pages  of  the  most  patriotic  utterances 
that  have  ever  come  from  the  lips  of  American  Patriots,  Flag  Exer- 
cises, and  Music  relating  to  the  Flag  (words  and  music  all 
familiar  tunes).  It  has  ten  pieces  of  Music  with  words,  an 
Address  of  Welcome,  6 Declamations  or  Recitations,  two  Ad- 
dresses. a Flag  Drill,  and  some  Miscellaneous  Matter.  Price 
only  15  cents,  or  $1.50  per  dozen. 

TJ.  S.  FI, AGS,  all  sizes.  Standard  goods.  Low  prices. 
Orders  filled  promptly. 

N.  B. — I want  the  name  and  address  of  every  Primart  or 
Grammar  Grade  teacher,  who  can  furnish  convincing  evi- 
dence that  they  are  successful,  and  who  would  accept  a bet- 
ter position  than  now  held.  Enclose  stamp  for  information. 

J.  K.  LUNDY,  323  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 


13.  On  lichens  and  other  Arctic  moss  dug  up  by 
his  antlers. 

14.  He  is  smart. 

15:  His  hunting  possessions. 

16.  Steals  her. 

17.  They  kill  him. 

18.  Twenty-five. 

19.  Formerly  with  flat  bones,  now  with  steel  bar- 
tered from  vessels. 

20.  Sledges  drawn  by  dogs. 

21.  By  being  made  to  sit  still  and  by  heating  a 
piece  of  whalebone  over  their  lamps  until  it  begins  to 
sizzle,  and  branding  them  with  it,  never  on  the  face. 

22.  In  the  20’s. 

23.  Consumption. 

24.  The  trunk  and  arms. 

25.  Yes. 

26.  By  biting  as  they  measure. 

27.  The  women  generally. 

28.  Barter. 

29.  Ho. 

30.  Yes. 

31.  Ho. 

32.  By  a bladder  attached  to  the  end  of  a line, 
which  locates  it. 

33.  A barbed  spear  for  catching  seals,  walruses, 
etc.,  made  of  drift-wood  generally. 

34.  Select  a point  of  land;  drive  the  deer  to  it. 
Some  of  the  men  get  in  the  water  in  front,  others  stay 
behind. 

35.  Ton-gar-suk. 

36.  Sledge  and  dogs  stay  with  the  family ; other 
things  are  generally  buried  with  him. 


37.  Piles  it  up  on  the  beach  beyond  high  water 
mark. 

38.  The  one  whose  shot  went  nearest  the  heart. 

39.  From  15  to  20  lb.  of  blubber. 

40.  Of  whalebone,  bladder,  or  other  thing  which 
will  hold  the  oil  or  fat,  from  which  a wick  projects 
and  burns. 

41.  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Horthern  Light. 

42.  See  “Physical  Geog.” 

43.  By  a coating  of  grease  % in.  to  1 in.  in  thick- 
ness and  coyer  that  with  a fur  veil. 

44.  Four  mo.  sunshine,  1 mo.  twilight,  6 mo.  dark- 
ness, 1 mo.  twilight.  Commonly  6 mo.  day,  6 mo. 
darkness. 

45.  Ho.  Only  Christian  nations  celebrate  Christ- 
mas, and  U.  S.  celebrate  4th  of  July. 

46.  Mongolian. 

47.  Furs  and  skins. 

48.  Ho. 

49.  Innuits. 

50.  Algonquin  Indians,  reported  by  early  ex- 
plorers. 


SOME  GENERAL'  QUESTIONS. 
By  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Argenta,  111. 
Who  was  known  as — 

1.  Black  Eagle? 

2.  Little  David? 

3.  Old  Pap  Safety? 

4.  Political  Meteor? 

5.  Onas? 

6.  Matoax? 


7.  Palladium? 

8.  The  Hair-Buying  Gen- 

eral? 

9 Blind  Bard? 

10.  Attic  Muse? 

11.  Paper  King? 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh 
that  Contain  Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense 
of  smell  and  completely  derange  the  whole 
system  when  entering  it  through  the  mu- 
cous surfaces.  Such  articles  should  never 
he  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  rep- 
utable physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will 
do  is  ten  fold  to  the  good  you  can  possibly 
derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  & Co.,  To- 
ledo, O.,  contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken 
internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  In 
buying  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  be  sure  you 
get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by 

F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO. 

Testimonials  free. 

^S^“Sold  by  Druggists ; price  75  cents 
per  bottle. 


SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO 

74  Fifth  Ave.  307-309  Wabash  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 

Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Taylorville 
as  follows:  going  east.  _ 


No.  4,  Chicago  Express,  daily  10:00am 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:20  a m 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom  , ex.  Sunday,  7 :55  p m 

No.  42,  N.  Y.  & Boston  Lim  , daily 9:27  p m 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11:47  pm 

No. 70, Freight,  ex.  Sunday 3:00pm 

GOING  WEST. 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:36  am 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:56  am 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.,  ex.  Sunday.  7:24am 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 3:00  pm 

No.  5,  St.  Louie  Express,  daily 3:41pm 

No.  71,  Freight,  except  Sunday 8:25ain 


Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection 
made  to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  SKELTON, 

Ticket  and  Freight  Ag’t,  Taylorville,  111. 


FLAGS. 

If  tliere  is  a School 
House  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not 
own  an  American  flag, 
let  the  teacher  write 
immediately  to 

G.W.  SIMMONS  & CO., 

Oak  Sail,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SOUTHERH  ILLIHOIS 

« State  Normal  University.^ 


TERMS  begin  March  27  and  September  11,  1893. 

New  Teachers,  forces  reorganized,  and  the  School  well  prepared 
for  superior  work.  Three  departments: 

A Normal  Department,  training  Teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  State.  Tuition  FREE. 

A High-School  Department,  preparing  for  College  or 
Business. 

A Preparatory  Department,  preparing  for  Normal  or 
High-School. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  address 

JOHH  HULL,  Regent, 

Carbondale,  111. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 


What  writer  was  known  as — 


1.  Bab? 

13.  Old  Si? 

2.  Boz? 

14.  Bill  Arp? 

3.  Carleton? 

15.  Spoopendyke? 

4.  Fannv  Fern? 

16.  Ik  Marvel? 

5.  Gail  Hamilton? 

17.  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife? 

6.  Gath? 

18.  Artemus  Ward? 

7.  George  Eliot? 

19.  Arkansas  Traveller? 

8.  Grace  Greenwood? 

20.  Timothy  Titcomb? 

9.  Mrs.  Partington? 

21.  Pansy? 

10.  Puck? 

22.  Eli  Perkins? 

11.  Tag,  Rag,  and  Bobtail? 

23.  Oklahoma  Boomer? 

12.  Torn  Brown? 

Explain  the  following  terms: 

1.  Fata  Morgana. 

18.  Drog. 

2.  Hegira. 

19.  Drosky. 

3.  High  Seas. 

20.  Dais. 

4.  Pasquinade. 

21.  Emir. 

5 Morganatic  Marriage. 

22.  Kelp. 

6.  Troubadours. 

23.  Carboy. 

7.  Seraglio. 

24.  Chabouk. 

8.  Fiat  Money. 

25.  Cenotaph. 

9.  Pyx. 

26.  Cartel. 

10.  Kitchen  Cabinet 

11.  Sinophobist. 

12.  Iconoclast. 

13.  Walking  Delegate. 

14.  Ghat. 

15.  Fez. 

16.  Dokmeh. 

17.  Amadou. 


27.  Ambergris. 

28.  Verdigris. 

29.  Asbestos. 

30.  Paraguay  Tea. 

31.  Fellah. 

32  Optimist. 

33.  Who  said  “All  we  want 
is  to  be  let  alone”? 


A PRIZE. 

A year’s  subscription  to  The  School  News  will 
be  given  to  the  pupil  of  any  school  who  sends  the  best 
list  of  answers  to  above  questions,  observing  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  Write  with  pen  and  ink. 

2.  Number  answers  to  correspond  with  questions. 

3.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

4.  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address. 

5.  Give  name  of  your  teacher. 

6.  Send  your  answers  to  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Argenta, 
Illinois. 

7.  Mail  answers  on  or  before  June  1st,  the  an- 

swers to  appear  in  the  July  number  of  The  School 
News.  


SOMETHING  NEW  — T ROEG ER’S  SCIENCE  BOOK. 

A senes  of  observation  lessons  written  in  a new  style.  I 
lessons  open  the  chi  dren’s  eyes  to  nature;  prepare  for  and  1 ad 
to  something;  furn  sh  a wealth  of  fact-material  for  reading  and 
1 .nguage  w<  rk;  induce  ihe  chil  ren  to  observe  to  think  and  to 
express.  I he  book  is  sticcessiully  used  by  pupils  as  low  as  the 
third  grade  It  is  helpful  and  suggestive  to  teachers  in  any 
grade  By  mail.  49  cents. 

A child  was  asked  by  her  father  how  she  liked  Tro^r’s  Science 
Book,  and  replied:  “ Papa,  it  nearly  makes  me  wild  to  find  out  more 

of  what  it  tells  about.”  Address 

1 owing  tongue  of  the  Wood-pecker.  Geo.  Sherwood  & Co.,  306  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 


J.  E.  Harrison, 

4 tthr  ot  T oar 


N.  Gandy, 


« TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  PARENTS^ 

Should  Know  that  Chapman's 

KING  OF  OILSI 

WILL  cure  a Cold,  Sore  Throat,  Burn,  Cut. 
or  Bruise  quicker  than  anything  else.  Every 
well-regulated  school  or  family  should  keep  a 
bottle  on  hand.  Sold  by  Druggists,  and  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

DR.  H.  C.  CHAPMAN  & SON, 
Taylorville,  111. 


QalesmeH 

U WANTED.  II 

Salary  or  Commission  Paid  Weekly 

Steady  work;  reliable  stock,  outfit  free;  no 
experience  needed.  WTrite  for  terms  and  tes- 
timonials. [Refer  to  this  paper.] 

J.  B.  NELLIS  A CO., 

Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HARRISON  A GANDY, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 

and  Solicitors  in  Chancery. 

PRACTICE  in  all  the  Courts.  Prompt  at- 
tention given  to  all  business  intrusted  to 
their  care. 

Office  over  W.  R.  Calloway’s  store,  N.  W. 
corner  Square,  Taylorville,  111. 


RESTORE  YOUR  EYESSEii 

Cataracts,  scars  or  films  can  be  absorbed  am 
paralyzed  nerves  restored,  without  th®  knif< 
or  risk.  Diseased  eyes  or  lids  can  be  cured  by 
uir  home  treatment.  “We  prove  It.”  Hun- 
Ireds  convinced.  Our  illustrated  pamphlet 
‘ Home  Treatment  for  Eyes,”  free.  Don’t  miss  it 
Everybody  wants  it.  “ The  Eye,”  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


^•School' and  Institute  Music,  Etc.-^. 


Merry  Melodies  Series  of  School 
Music  Books, 

BY  S.  C.  HANSON. 


No.  1,  Merry  Melodies;  48pp.,  15e  per  copy, 
or  $1.65  per  doz.,  prepaid.  80,000  copies  of 
this  very  popular  book  have  been  sold. 

No.  2,  Silvery  Notes;  48pp.,  15c  per  copy,  or 
$1.65  per  doz.,  prepaid.  This  charming  book, 
issued  during  “Columbus  week,”  promises 
to  excel  even  No.  1 of  the  series.  1,700  copies 
were  sold  the  first  ten  days. 


Other  Books  by  the  Same  Author. 

Merry  Songs,  118  pp.,  bound  In  hoards,  35c 
per  copy,  or  $3.60  per  doz.  net. 

Calisthenic  Songs  and  Musical  Drills,  100 
pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  50  cts  per  copy. 

CARDS. 

Columbian  School  Report  Cards,  $1.00  per  100 
Promotion  Cards,  two  kinds,  2 50  per  100 
Reward  Cards,  1.00  per  100 

Accompany  all  orders  with  the  cash. 
Address  S.  C.  HANSON, 

Williamsport,  Ind. 


CIVIL  GOVERNM’T 


The  BRYANT 


& STRATTON 


of  our  State  and  Nation 
should  be  taught  in  every 
school.  The  best  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  schools  of  this 
State  is  Illinois  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  revised  to  date, 
containing  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  last  leg 
islature.  Price,  regular  re 
tail,  75  cents;  Introduction. 
60  cents.  Sample  copy,  60 
cents.  C.  M.  PARKER, 
Taylorville,  111. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

Washington  Street,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.  ' 
The  Largest  Business  College  in  the  World. 

BUSINESS,  ENGLISH  AND  SHORTHAND  COURSES. 

WRITE  FOR  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

Can  visit  World’s  Fair  Grounds  Satnrdayg  without  interfering  with  duties. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Danville,  Vermilion  Co.,  Til..  Mar.  13,  '93. 

I considerthe  School  News  an  excellent  help 
for  teachers.  Louisa  Brakla. 

Chapin,  Morgan  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  14,  '93. 

I like  the  School  News  and  would  advise  ev- 
ery teacher  to  take  it.  Ida  M.  Chenoweth. 

Hoosier  Prairie,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  18,  '93. 

The  School  News  has  been  a great  help  to 
me  in  teaching.  A.  N.  Wolliver. 

Literberry,  Morgan  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  21,  '93. 

I find  the.School  News  a valuable  aid  in  my 
school  work  and  do  not  want  to  miss  a single 
number.  Katie  Dooley. 

Walnut  Hill,  Marion  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  23,  '93. 

T appreciate  the  School  News  and  do  not  in- 
tend it  shall  cease  coming  to  me. 

J.  G.  Campbell. 

Alma,  Marion  Co.,  111.,  Mar.  20,  '93 

I do  not  think  too  much  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  School  News.  I have  used  it  in  my 
school  the  past  winter,  and  do  not  think  I shall 
teach  another  year  without  it.  It  is  surely 
worth  the  subscription  price. 

Maggie  Meneely. 

Benton,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  April.  15,  1893. 

I think  the  School  News  grows  better  every 
issue.  Its  value  is  equal  to  a library. 

J.  H.  Akin. 


Logan,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  14,  1893. 

Among  five  journals  that  I take,  the  School 
News  is  my  favorite.  E.  E.  Scott. 

Janesville,  Cumberland  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  25, 1893. 

I think  the  School  News  excels  all  other 
school  journals  that  I have  been  able  to  see. 
I could  not  do  without  it  in  my  school,  it  is 
such  a great  help.  Clorie  Hall.  . 

Paxton.  Ford  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  12,  1893. 

I have  enjoyed  reading  the  School  News, 
and  think  it  has  helped  me  more  in  my  work 
than  any  other  journal.  Bertha  Pitney. 

Ashmore,  Coles  Co.,  Ill  , Apr.  13,  1893. 

I enjoy  reading  the  School  News  very  much. 
There  are  many  hints  for  the  Graded  Teacher 
as  well  as  the  Rural  Teacher. 

O.  L.  Winter. 

Rinard,  Wayne  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  14,  1893. 

1 have  found  the  School  News  to  be  a great 
help  to  me,  and  a much  better  journal  than  it 
was  advertised  to  be.  Every  teacher  should  take 
it.  The  School  News  is  my  choice. 

Moda  Bayles. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Posey  Co.,  Ind.,  Apr.  14,  1893. 

The  School  News  is  a welcome  visitor.  I 
always  like  to  see  it  come.  It  has  something 
excellent  in  store  each  month  not  only  for 
the  teachers  of  different  grades,  but  also  for 
the  teachers  in  our  higher  schools.  I wish 
you  abundant  success  in  your  noble  work  of 
helping  us  teachers  teach  as  we  should  teach. 

E.  G.  Bauman. 


Claremont,  Richland  Co.,  III.,  Mar.  14,  '93. 

I take  the  School  News  and  like  it  very  much. 

Chas.  L.  Ringwalt. 

Brocton,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  10,  1893. 

I cannot  afford  to  miss  a single  number  of 
the  School  News.  The  April  number  itself  is 
worth  the  yearly  subscription  to  me. 

Maude  Vaught. 

Areola,  Douglas  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  8,  1893. 

I am  highly  pleased  with  the  School  News. 
It  is  the  most  practical  help  I have  found  and 
is  just  what  every  teacher  should  have  to 
assist  in  following  the  Course  of  Study.  My 
pupils  enjoy  reading  it  fully  as  well  as  I do. 
As  long  as  I teach  I shall  not  be  without  it. 

Annie  O.  Gardner. 

Fieldon,  Jersey  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  17,  1893. 

I think  the  School  News  is  the  best  journal 
published  for  Illinois  teachers  using  the  State 
Course  of  study.  Frank  A.  Lowe. 

Rockport,  Pike  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  17,  1893. 

I must  say  I like  the  School  News  better 
than  any  other  journal  that  I have  ever  read. 

Jas.  E.  Webb. 

Exeter,  Scott  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  25,  1893. 

I like  the  School  News  very  much  and  find 
it  very  helpful  to  me  in  my  School  work. 

Anna  Laws. 

Henry,  Marshall  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  28,  1893. 

The  School  News  is  the  most  helpful  school 
journal  I have  ever  taken.  I can  not  teach 
without  it.  * Katie  E.  Ransome. 
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WORLDS  FAIR  . 


- - - TEMPERANCE  - - 

ENCAMPMENT  ASSOCIATION. 


ORGA MITZ A n ON  ASCII  LOCATION. — A World's  Fair  Temperance  En- 
campment Association  with  a capital  stock  of  $50,000  has  been  organized  to  fur- 
nish entertain m en t to  temperance  men  and  their  families  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
A, bean uii:  location  on  the  corner  of  Indiana  avenue  and  57th  street  has  been  select- 
^ 'A:0,6t;lt'°nK  °^.  Elevated  road  are  within  a block  of  the  grounds.  We  are  in 
the  prohibition  district,  which  means  no  saloons  and  no  saloon  rowdyism  near  our 
'Llri os.  1 here  is  nothing  whatever  to  call  the  bum  element  to  our  locality.  Three 
of  the  most  important  railroad  lines  that  enter  Chicago  have  stations  within  a half 
mile  of  the  Encampment  Grounds,  while  a dozen  others,  more  or  less,  have  stations 
only  a little  farther  away.  No  finer  location  could  have  been  selected. 


©FR  GROIJSCDS — Soil. — We  are  on 

a light,  sandy  soil,  where  a mud  hole  is  an 
impossibility.  Shade— We  are  in  a de- 
lightful grove  of  young  oaks,  with  a good 
many  additional  acres  of  grove  near  us,  and 
Washington  Park,  with  its  fine  drive-ways 
and  splendid  flowers,  only  a block  and  a 
half  away.  Fence — Ourgrounds  are  sur- 
rounded by  a high,  tight  fence,  with  gat°s 
through  which  only  those  who  hold  our 
tickets,  or  are  fully  vouched  for  by  respon- 
sible parties  will  be  permitted  to  pass 
Eight — Brilliant  electric  lights  in  every 
part  of  our  grounds.  Police— Uniform- 
ed police  will  be  on  duty  day  and  night 
looking  after  the  protection  and  comfort 
of  visitors. 


oi  l!  TEXTS  Size  10x14  ft.  Ma- 
terial— The  very  best  army  duck  Every 
tent  will  have  a good  floor  and  will  be  sup- 
plied with  wash-basin,  slop-pail,  and  wa- 
ter-bucket free.  Additional  furniture  may 
be  brought  from  home,  or  will  be  supplied 
by  the  week  as  follows:  Woven  wire  beds, 
with  mattress,  comfortable  for  two,  $1 ; 
woven  wire  cots,  50c;  mattress,  30c;  camp- 
chairs,  each,  15c;  comforters,  each,  25c; 
blankets,  each,  35c;  mirror.  15c;  towels,  1 
each  day,  50c.  Arrangements  are  making 
to  warm  the  tents  in  case  of  a “cool’'  spell 
of  weather.  Running  water  within  15  feet 
of  every  tent.  Capacity— Four,  six,  or 
even  eight  persons  can  comfortably  occu- 
py one  of  these  tents. 


TICKETS  ‘w0 ,k,inds  of  tickets,  as  follows:  A Leasehold  Ticket,  which  en- 

: r r 1 t,1S?S,.tllehoJ.dtrto  th,euse  ?f  the  tent  for  one  full  week  of  seven  days. 

u i . ua?  Ticket,  which  entitles  a single  individual  to  the  use  of  a woven  wire 
cot  bed,  in  a tent,  with  all  necessary  bedding  furnished,  for  one  full  week  of  seven 
days.  Prices.— Leasehold  Tickets,  $10;  Individual  Tickets,  $3.50.  Terms— 1.  Two 
dollars  or  each  Leasehold  and  one  dollar  on  each  Individual  ticket  desired  must  ac- 
company  each  application.  2.  When  yon  select  your  time  of  coining  a second  pay- 
ment of  one-half  the  balance  must  be  made.  3.  On  reaching  the  Encampment  to  take 
possession  of  the  tent  the  balance  still  due  must  be  paid.  Not  less  than  thirty  days' 
mus*ke  Sfv®".  °f  the  date  the  tent  is  desired.  All  remittances  at  onr  risk  if 
sent  by  draft  on  Chicago  or  New  York,  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter,  or  ex- 
°r  Pe.r®ona'  checks  accepted.  The  association  guarantees  every  person 

who  complies  with  these  terms  the  use  of  a tent  for  the  time  paid  for. 


IV©  FIRE  TRAP. — The  Encampm't 
will  be  no  fire  trap.  The  fact  that  two  of 
the  World's  Fair  hotels  have  already  burn- 
ed down,  the  first  in  30  minutes  and  the 
second  in  less  than  one  hour,  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  city  Are  department  could  do,  and 
the  farther  fact  that  2 other  of  these  tempo- 
rary, sham  structures  have  blown  down  be 
fore  they  were  completed,  ought  to  set  ev- 
ery sensible  man  and  woman  to  thinking. 
Better  go  to  the  Encampment,  where  you 
can  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  without  ex- 
tra charge.  You  will  be  safer,  and,  if  safer, 
happier  in  the  Encampment  than  in  any 
paper  box  hotel. 


WORLD’S  FAIR 

Temperance  Encampment  Ass’n, 

J.  A.  VAN  FLEET,  Sec’y, 

M.  E.  Cliurcli  Block, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Murphysboro,  Jackson  Co.,  III.,  Mch.  23, 1893. 

I enjoy  reading  tbe  School  News  very  much 
and  it  is  a great  help  to  me  in  the  school 
room.  I think  you  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  making  it  a first  class  journal. 

Sherman  Boucher. 

Winchester,  Scott  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  22,  1893. 

l ean  highly  recommend  the  School  News. 
It  is  the  journal  for  the  teacher  using  the 
Cour.-e  of  Study.  Have  used  it  in  my  school 
for  four  winters.  A.  J.  Wells. 

Aviston,  Clinton  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  15, 1893. 

I think  the  School  News  is  the  best  journal 
of  its  kind  published.  I could  not  do  with- 
out it.  Ina  M.  Phillips. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Jefferson  Co  , 111.,  Apr.  8,  1893. 

I consider  the  School  News  one  of  the 
most  pratical  and  common  sense  journals  that 
I have  ever  seen.  It  contains  no  non-essentials. 

D.  Walter  Potts. 

Big  Rapids,  Macosta  Co.,  Mich.,  Apr.  7,  1893. 

You  send  me  tbe  School  News  and  I Jike  it 
very  much,  but  that  does  not  pay  you  for 
publishing  it,  and  I am  taking  every  paper 
that  I can  pay  for.  Please  discontinue  or  I 
shall  get  so  attached  to  it  that  1 cannot  get 
along  without  it.  P.  M.  Brown,  Co.  Com. 

Tower  Hill,  Shelby  Co.,  Ill  , Apr.  10,  1893. 

No  other  school  journal  that  I have  seen 
equals  the  School  News.  I could  not  do  with- 
out it  while  teaching.  S.  S.  Crook. 

Benton,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  3,  1893. 

Of  all  school  journals,  I prize  the  School 
News  highest.  It  is  just  what  the  teachers  of 
all  rural  schools  need.  R.  C.  Humphreys. 

Effingham,  Effingham  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  3,  1893. 

I prize  the  School  News  very  highly,  and 
mean  to  be  one  of  your  subscribers  as  long  as 
1 am  in  the  profession.  Thos.  Higgins 

Joliet,  Will  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  25,  1893. 

I am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  School 
News,  and  would  not  be  without  it. 

Julia  Brannan. 

Lintner,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  25,  1893. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  School  News. 
It  is  such  a help  to  teachers  following  the 
Course  of  Study.  Maye  Mills. 


Hoopeston,  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  Mch,  25,  1893. 

I have  had  access  to  several  School  Journals 
while  teaching,  but  have  received  more  benefit 
from  the  School  News  than  any  other.  I 
consider  myself  a better  teacher  with  the 
“News”  than  without  it.  C.  A.  Pricer. 

Metropolis,  Massac  Co.,  111.,  Mch.  27,  1893. 

I like  the  School  News  because  it  gives  us 
straigth  forward  business  matter.  Espec- 
ially do  I like  the  effort  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Course  of  study.  Carlton  F Garrett. 

Bethany,  Moultrie  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  4,  1893. 

I have  been  a careful  reader  of  the  School 
News  for  two  years  and  can  recommend  it  as 
the  best  journal  I have  ever  read.  I subscribed 
for  several  school  journals  last  fall,  intending 
to  leave  the  School  News  out,  but  had  only 
taught  one  week  until  I subscribed  again. 
Every  progressive  teacher  should  have  it. 

Hugh  A.  Boen. 

Parkville,  Champaign  Co.,  Ill  , Apr.  10,  1893. 

I would  rather  pay  twice  the  subscription 
price  of  the  School  News  than  to  be  without 
it.  I think  it  an  excellent  paper  and  journal 
for  the  teacher's  aid.  W.  E.  Redman. 

Springfield,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  7,  1893. 

The  School  News  has  been  a -great  help  to 
me  during  the  past  three  years.  It  would 
have  been  difficultforme  to  have  taught  with- 
out it.  I have  used  it  daily  and  my  pupils  have 
received  much  aid  from  it.  Maggie  Shea. 

Woodson,  Morgan  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  11,  1893. 

I regard  the  School  News  as  one  of  the  most 
helpful  journals  published,  and  as  long  as  I 
am  in  the  schoolroom  I expect  to  have  it  on 
my  table.  It  is  especially  valuable  to  teachers 
of  country  and  village  schools. 

Anna  Foreman. 

Halstead,  Harvey  Co.,  Kan’s,  Apr.  20,  1893. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  School  News 
and  think  it  worth  many  times  the  price  paid. 

I have  used  it  to  a great  advantage  in  my 
school.  jas.  F.  Cadle. 

Edgar,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  Apr.  16,  1893. 

The  School  News  has  ever  been  my  com- 
panion  since  1 began  teaching,  and  shall  he  as 
long  as  I continue  to  teach.  Rosa  Handley. 


Oneida,  Knox  Co..  111.,  Apr.  19,  1893. 

I have  found  the  School  News  indeed  worth 
the  subjeription  price.  It  is  the  most  helpful 
journal  I take.  Julia  F.  Hannon. 

The  Starin  Business  University. 

An  unparalleled  opportunity  is 
now  offered  to  every  young  man  and 
woman  to  obtain  a thorough  bus- 
iness training  with  the  special  ob- 
ject to  secure  a lucrative  situation. 
Instruction  will  be  given  by  mail  in 
shorthand,  book-keeping,  penman- 
ship and  rapid  calculations  by  The 
Starin  Business  University,  of  Keo- 
kuk, la.,  and  correspondence  will  be 
conducted  with  the  students  by  A. 
C.  Starin,  the  speediest  stenogra- 
pher and  accountant  in  America. 
Long  and  interesting  letters  will  be 
written  by  him  in  short-hand  to 
those  taking  the  course  and  the  op- 
portunity offered  them  of  entering 
the  college  for  a brief  interval  to 
complete  the  work,  before  assuming 
the  duties  of  an  important  position 
in  commercial  circles.  Or  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  is  offered  to 
those  who  desire  to  receive  training 
in  penmanship,  accounts  and  rapip 
calculations  by  experts  connected 
with  the  college,  whose  reputations 
are  world  wide.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity. Kow  is  the  time.  Write  for 
particulars. 


TEACHERS! 

GOOD,  BAD,  and 

IKDIFFEREKT. 

SEND  us  your  name,  the  names  of  vour  pu- 
pils, one  from  each  family,  and  ten  cents 
postage,  and  w-e  in  turn  will  send  you 

THE  SCHOOL  HERALD 

a whole  year,  and  our  budget  of  circulars  and 
catalogues.  Please  send  at  once;  we  want 
names  now.  Mention  School  News. 

Address,  HERALD, 

Dillsborough,  Ind. 


PLAYS, 


SPEAKERS,  Dialogues. 

Catalogues  free. 

National  Book  Concern, 
Dillsborough,  Ind. 


Salary  or  Commission 

TO  AGENTS  to  handle  the  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  most  useful  and 
novel  invention  of  the  age.  Erases  ink  thor- 
oughly in  two  seconds.  Works  like  magic. 
200  to  500  per  cent  profit.  Agents  making  $50 
per  week.  We  also  want  a general  agent  to 
take  charge  of  territory,  and  appoint  sub- 
agents. A rare  chance  to  make  money.  Write 
for  terms  and  specimen  of  erasing.  Monroe 
Eraser  Mfg.  Co.,  X470  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


CLOTH  SURFACE 

® MACKINTOSHES  * 

FOR  LADIES, 

FROM  $4.50  to  $60.  Latest  styles.  Just  the 
thing  for  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Write 
for  samples  of  cloth;  state  price  of  garment 
wanted;  also  illustrated  catalogue  of  25  differ- 
ent articles  for  ladies  only;  send  postage  (1 
stamp  for  each).  Agents  wanted.  Liberal 
commission. 

THE  DAISY  HOSE  SOPPORTER  CO., 

415  and  417  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 


FREE,  FREE,  FREE;  POSITIVELY  FREE! 

Over  200  beautiful  Pictures — Landscapes,  Flowers,  Birds,  Animals,  etc.,  in  end- 
less variety,  will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  to  pay  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  our  new  illustrated  monthly  periodical, 

“The  Beautiful  in  Natui-e  and  Art.’ 

What  will  it  discuss?  Chalk  Talks,  Lessons  in  Persective  ' 
and  Free-hand  Drawing,  Familiar  Talks  in  Physiology, 

Children’s  Page,  Hidden  Animal  Puzzles,  with  premiums 
for  guessing,  etc. 

All  beautifully  illustrated. 


NATURE  AND  ART  CO. 


Shelton,  Nebraska. 


-^READING  * NOTICES.-^- 


Teachers  as  a rule  have 
little  money;  considering 
this  fact  we  may  appreciate 
the  enterprise  of  T.  S.  Den- 
ison of  Chicago,  in  bringing 
out  so  complete,  accurate, 
and  expensive  a work  as 
The  Teachers'  and  Studen  ts' 
Library.  Its  large  sale, 
however,  has  eclipsed  all 
competitors  and  fully  justi- 
fied the  outlay.  Nearly  600 
pp.,  $2.50. 


“Bispatch  is  the  Soul  of 
Business.” 

A large  portion  of  the 
failures  in  schools  is  not 
from  lack  of  natural  ability, 
but  from  lack  of  interest. 
This  must  be  stimulated  by 
the  zeal,  industry,  and  ef- 
forts of  the  teacher.  The 


THE 

Jacksonville 

Southeastern 

LINE. 

A.  DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

North  and  South 

With  good  connections  for  the 

East  and  West, 

“The  Red  Express,” 

The  popular  Daily  Trains  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  are  over  the  J.  S.  E.  Line,  and  A. 
T.  & S.  Fe.  R.  R.  They  consist  of  Pullman 
Sleepers,  Elegant  Chair  Cars,  and  Handsome 
and  Comfortable  Coaches. 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield;  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon. 
Three  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily,  be- 
tween Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 
Forming  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

And  all  the  important  cities  of  the 
NORTH  AND  WEST. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

FOR  every  Department  of  Instruction  bv 
sor.  ED.  BUREAU, 

H.  N.  ROBERTSON,  Manager; 

Box  203,  Memphis,  Term. 
Operates  in  all  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
StaU  s.  Send  for  terms. 


A.  0.STS  SCHOOL  PENS 


Made 


LONDON. 

Est.  1824. 


PERRY  & CO., 

Largest  an!  Oldest  Pen  Makers  In  tie  World. 

Samples  to  Teachers  on  application. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co., 


difference  in  schools  con- 
sists largely  in  teachers. 
Given  fair  education  with 


For  time  of  trains,  rates,  routes,  etc.,  apply  to 
D W.  RIDER,  W.  W.  KENT, 

Superintendent,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt. 

Jacksonville,  III. 


Sole  Agents 


810  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 


average  ability  and  we  have 
no  failures. 

The  teachers  in  the  Mun- 
son Shorthand  School  of 
Chicago  have  been  selected 
-with  great  care,  all  of  them 
being  Normal  School  Grad- 
uates in  the  art  of  teaching, 
as  well  as  practical  stenog- 
raphers. 

Teachers  make  the  best 
stenographers.  The  de- 
mand for  good  stenogra- 
phers has  been  doubled  on 


OOD  POSITIONS 

Secured  by  Young  Men  and  Women  Graduates  of 

BE7ANT  6 STBATTON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO 
Business  and  Shorthand  Courses. 


G 


nipiotnaa 

Iff  HKwJ  Engraved.  New  and  special  designs  to  order. 

'■ -J  c Diplomas  in. 


G 


LARGEST  in  the  WORLD 
Address,  91  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
Magnificent  Catalogue  Free. 

000  SALARIES 


m B UOIMCOO  Ul  IU  UMUI  tllUMW  WWW!  UH  W V — - — — - — 

3an  visit  WORLD’S  FAIR  CROUNDS  SATURDAYS  without  interfering  with  studies* 

IDT  A PI7  DPATITV  coutinues  to  have  an  immense 
' Dimon.  DEinll  1 I sale.  The  same  edition  that 
others  list  for  20  and  25  cents,  I sell  for  15  cents, 
prepaid.  C.  M.  PARKER, 

Editor  School  News,  Taylorvilie,  ILL. 

! HRGMO  REWARD  CARDS, 

JOO  pretty  designs  flowers,  fruits,  scenes,  views, 

: birds,  animals,  crescents,  juveniles,  etc.  Prices  for 
1 1 cards,  size  3x4K  inches  8c;  3,^x5}^  12c;  4^x6H 
30c;  5Kx7j£  35c;  all  pretty  chromo  cards  no  2 alike. 

1 Sis  LheLTy°mluaid  L.FSLcm  WARREXTA. 


, -Handsome  lilboqiapbed  Blank 
stoc[t  adapted  to  any  school. 


account  of  the  World’s 
Fair.  You  can,  under  our 
individual  and  superior  me- 
thods, complete  a course 
during  the  summer  months. 
Take  a course  in  stenogra- 
phy, and  at  the  same  time 
see  the  great  World’s  Fair. 
Address  F.  E.  Wallace, 
Principal, 

1405-1410  Unity  Building, 
Chicago. 

Following  Mr.  Howells’ 
lead,  apparently,  both  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
and  Frank  R.  Stockton  have 
gone  over  to  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal , and  the 
most  important  works  by 
these  authors,  upon  which 
they  are  now  engaged,  will 
shortly  see  publication  in 
this  magazine.  A second 
edition  of  the  April  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  has  been 
found  necessary. 


FOLKS  REDUCED 

From  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
1 month  by  a harmless 
. — r-  ^ treatment  administered 

! practicing  physician  of  17  years’  experience. 

Dad  effects;  no  detention  from  business;  no  starv-V  V ...  . . 

ing-  no  wrinkles  or  flabbiness  follow  this  treatment.  It  improves 
the  general  health,  clears  the  skin,  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  leading  society  ladies.  Thousands  cured. 

PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  MAID 
confidentially.  For  particulars  call,  or  address  with  6c  in  stamps, 

O.  W.  P.  SNYDER,  VI . I >., 

?nn M’VICKER’S  THEATER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 

A JSorma < Lours, 
tor  7 dickers. 

„„  20  Complete  Courses 

J}  for  Student  and  Teacher  All  instruc- 

hr  tion  by  mail  Send  stamp  or  catalogue 
& 

Mj  American  £[orres  ondence  College. 
jjj|  S Dansvilj  e.  New  York. 

Ij. m.  *, ».  n.  m * «*.  » * .*•  “■  *•  * »•  * iff.  * n»  -*  ■*'  ■* 
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01E  STUDY 


EXAMINATION  NOTICE! 

Regular  Examinations  for  Teach- 
ers’ Certificates  will  be  held  in  Tay- 
lorvilie on  the  1st  Saturday  in  each 
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This  month  The  School  News  enters  upon  its 
seventh  year.  The  first  number  consisted  of  sixteen 
pages,  fourteen  of  which  were  “ready  print.”  The 
two  remaining  pages  were  devoted  chiefly  to  county 
school  news,  as  it  was  established  as  a local  paper  with 
but  little  hope  of  reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
county.  During  the  first  year  of  its  life  each  issue 
consisted  of  about  five  hundred  copies.  Usually, 
after  the  two  local  pages  and  cover  had  been  printed, 
the  editor  carried  the  entire  edition  in  a market  basket 
from  the  printing  office  to  his  home,  where  the  papers 


were  prepared  for  the  mails.  In  the  same  manner 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  postoffice.  The  number  of 
pages  have  been  increased  from  sixteen  to  thirty- two; 
the  circulation  has  increased  so  that  more  than  a ton 
of  paper  is  required  now  for  a single  edition,  and  in- 
stead of  a market  basket,  about  twenty  large  mail 
sacks  are  used  in  mailing  it.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  its  existence  the  printing  was  let  by  con- 
tract, and  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  at  times;  but 
during  the  past  two  years  The  School  News  has  en- 
joyed a home  of  its  own. 

From  the  first  the  editor  has  been  conscientious 
about  the  subscription  price,  striving  to  make  the  jour- 
nal worth  every  cent  asked  for  it.  At  first  the  sub- 
scription price  was  fifty  cents  a year,  and  from  time  to 
time,  as  improvements  have  been  made,  it  has  been 
advanced  to  the  present  rate.  About  the  middle  of 
the  first  year  a subscriber  who  had  sent  fifty  cents  for 
a year’s  subscription,  wrote,  asking  that  his  name  be 
taken  from  the  list  and  that  twenty-five  cents  be  re- 
turned to  him.  This  caused  the  editor  to  feel  very 
much  discouraged;  but  the  money  was  promptly  re- 
funded. Within  two  weeks  the  poor  fellow  (the  sub- 
scriber) was  adjudged  to  be  of  unsound  mind  and  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  state  institutions  for  the  insane. 
Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  since  this  sad 
occurrence  there  has  been  but  little  trouble  about  re- 
funding subscription  money  ; although,  occasionally  a 
subscriber  will  take  the  risk  of  ordering  his  subscrip- 
tion discontinued. 

The  School  News  enters  upon  its  seventh  year 
with  brighter  prospects  and  better  facilities  than  ever 
before.  To  the  large  number  of  its  friends-  county 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  pupils,  it  is  most  thank- 
ful for  their  many  kind  words  and  continual  financial 
support. 


Printers'  Ink  has  taken  occasion  to  carefully  sift 
the  information  to  be  gleaned  from  the  new  edition  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  for  1893,  which 
has  just  appeared.  It  gives  the  following  in  reference 
to  this  journal: 

“The  News  and  Practical  Educator,  a monthly  issued  at  Tay- 
lorville, has  a larger  circulation  rating  than  is  accorded  to  any  other 
educational  paper  in  Illinois.1' 


Last  month  this  journal  contained  a complete  list  of 
questions  used  for  the  examination  of  teachers  for 
different  grades  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  This 
number  gives  a full  list  of  the  questions  used  last  year 
for  Illinois  state  certificates.  In  addition  to  these,  in 
the  two  numbers  will  be  found  sets  of  questions  used 
by  county  superintendents  in  various  localities. 
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TEA-TABLE  TALKS  ON  EDUCATION. 


A.  C.  Butlek,  A.  M.,  Principal  Taylorville  High  School. 

Number  II. 

We  have  with  us  to  tea  this  evening  the  county 
superintendent,  several  school  directors,  a number  of 
hoys  and  girls,  but,  strange  to  say,  no  teachers  except 
a few  who  have  not  yet  obtained  certificates.  We 
have  one  or  two  notes  of  regrets  from  teachers  stating 
in  substance  that  they  are  so  glad  school  is  out,  and 
feel  so  tired  and  worn-out  with  teaching  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  look  into  a book  or  educational  paper  or 
listen  to  any  stale  talk  about  education  until  the  time 
comes  for  the  annual  grind , and  they  must  attend  the 
institute.  If  the  notes  were  not  anonymous,  we  might 
be  able  to  decide  whether  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
them  is  of  wide  or  narrow  application,  but  the  notes 
are  anonymous  and  the  teachers  are  absent.  These 
two  facts  point  toward  the  wide  rather  than  the  nar- 
row. We  regret  the  absence  of  the  teachers,  yet  there 
is  one  advantage;  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  them. 

Director * A.  remarks:  “We  think  of  employing 
Miss  Belle  Smart,  from  town,  to  teach  our  school  the 
coming  term;  do  any  of  you  know  anything  about 
her”?  As  nobody  says  anything,  Director  A.  contin- 
ues: “She  taught  over  in  the  Birch  neighborhood  last 
year,  and  I guess  she  gave  general  satisfaction.  She 
says  they  would  have  employed  her  again,  only  they 
want  a gentleman  teacher  next  term.  She  had  a splen- 
did recommendation  signed  by  all  the  directors”.  “She 
wrote  that  herself,”  said  a red-haired  boy  from  that 
neighborhood,  with  more  pertness  than  politeness,  per- 
haps, but  since  the  boy  told  the  truth  he  is  excusable. 
“She  was  partial,”  said  a black-eyed  girl  who  attend- 
ed school  a part  of  the  term  and  then  secured  a trans- 
fer to  another  district.  “Especially  to  the  large  boys,” 
said  a blue- eyed  girl  who  was  compelled  to  quit  about 
the  middle  of  the  term  on  account  of  her  eyes.  “I 
liked  Miss  Smart  pretty  well,  but  would  have  liked 
her  better  if  she  had  not  been  so  stuck  up,”  said  a 
burley,  homely,  hungry  boy  who  sits  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  table.  The  county  superintendent  is  ap- 
pealed to  and  replies,  “I  am  sorry  Miss  Smart  did  not 
succeed  better  in  the  Birch  district.  I think  there  is 
no  question  about  her  ability,  but  you  see  she  is  young; 
it  was  her  first  school;  her  home  is  in  town,  and  she 
was  a good  deal  interested  in  social  matters  there. 
She  went  out  to  her  school  on  Monday  morning  and 
returned  home  on  Friday  afternoon;  besides,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  she  went  home  during  the  week.  I 
think  she  did  her  work  fairly  well  in  the  school- room, 
but  she  kept  herself  aloof  from  her  pupils,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  They 
complained  about  her,  and  in  fact  at  one  time  were  on 
the  point  of  discharging  her.  I went  out  and  talked 
the  matter  over  with  the  directors,  and  they  concluded 
to  let  her  finish  out  the  term.  I found,  on  inquiry, 
that  she  had  never  visited  any  of  the  families  of  the 
neighborhood  except  the  one  where  she  boarded.  I 
advised  her  to  go  as  soon  as  possible  and  spend  an 
evening  in  each  home  of  her  patrons,  but  I do  not 
think  she  did  it.  I found  that  the  children  did  not 
like  her.  I also  found  that  she  did  not  like  them.” 

Director  B.  remarks,  “We  had  about  the  same 
experience.  We  employed  Miss  Mary  Goround,  and 


our  school  was  a failure.  We  want  an  experienced 
teacher  next  term  if  we  can  find  one.” 

Director  C.  remarks:  “Our  experience  was  simi- 
lar, only  worse.  We  employed  Billy  Quill,  who  had 
been  working  in  the  Times  office,  but  we  had  to  dis- 
charge him  after  a couple  of  months.,  We  then  em- 
ployed young  Doctor  Pillbox  to  teach  out  the  term. 
As  far  as  I could  see  we  did  not  better  it  much  by 
the  change.  We  have  several  applicants,  but  have 
not  employed  yet.  I came  here  this  evening  on  pur- 
pose to  learn,  if  possible,  where  we  can  get  a good 
teacher.” 

The  county  superintendent  raised  his  head  and 
shook  it  gently,  remarking,  “I  have  calls  every  day 
for  good,  experienced  teachers.  I cannot  begin  to 
supply  the  demand  for  such.” 

“I  tell  you,  my  friends,”  interposed  Director  D., 
“there  are  too  many  boys  and  girls  employed  as  teach- 
ers. A boy  cannot  vote  till  he  is  twenty  one  years 
old,  but  he  can  be  a teacher  at  eighteen.  A girl  can 
teach  school  a year  before  the  law  will  allow  her  to 
spend  her  own  money.  I tell  you  there  are  too  many 
children  teaching  children.”  The  last  remark  was 
emphasized  by  a bang  of  the  fist  on  the  table  which 
caused  the  teacups  to  rattle  and  everybody  to  look  at 
me.  Hence  I venture  to  remark,  “The  public  schools 
have  alwavs  been  the  mustering  ground  for  new  re- 
cruits to  all  the  learned  professions  among  men,  and 
the  market  place  or  open  court  where  young  women 
watch  and  wait  for  the  tarrying  bridegroom.  Each 
year  a large  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  just 
graduated  from  the  village  or  city  high  school,  or  who 
have  in  some  way  acquired  education  sufficient  to  pass 
the  examination  and  secure  a certificate,  flock  to  this 
open  court — this  Mecca  of  the  innocents.  Nowhere 
else  can  a little  book  learning  and  good  moral  charac- 
ter be  so  quickly  transformed  into  ready  cash.  It  is 
a good  thing  for  the  boys  and  girls,  but  a bad  thing 
for  the  schools;  yet  not  all  bad.  Of  the  twenty- three 
thousand  persons  who  taught  school  in  Illinois  last 
year,  not  less  than  four  thousand  will  either  marry, 
die,  enter  other  pursuits,  or  be  crowded  out,  and  their 
places  must  be  filled  the  coming  year  from  the  source 
indicated  above.  Until  some  unlooked-for,  unhoped- 
for changes  occur  in  public  sentiment,  this  condition 
of  things  will  continue.  These  young  teachers  come 
fresh  from  the  schools  and  are  full  of  warm  sympathy 
for  the  children  whose  ranks  they  have  just  left.  They 
have  had  little  or  no  special  preparation  and  have  but 
a crude  understanding  of  what  they  are  to  do.  Most 
of  them  fail  the  first  term  or  two,  but  they  are  willing 
to  learn  and  anxious  to  succeed.  By  the  law  of  nat-' 
ural  selection  the  poorest  are  . eliminated  and  the  rest 
develop  into  first- class  teachers.  It  sounds  paradox- 
ical, but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  failure  is  an  ele- 
ment of  success.” 

There  are  many  thoughts  suggested  by  the  above 
conversation.  Trusting  that  some  one  will  tell  the 
teachers  that  we  have  been  talking  about  them,  I wish, 
for  the  benefit  of  young  teachers  especially,  to  point 
out  two  mistakes  that  Miss  Smart  made  that  were 
fatal  to  her  success.  First,  she  failed  to  identify  her- 
self with  the  community  in  which  she  taught.  She 
was  not  one  of  them.  The  neighborhood  happenings 
had  no  interest  for  her.  Her  social  interests  were  all 
with  her  associates  in  town.  The  truth  is  we  have 
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lost  in  the  country  schools  what  I fear  we  shall  not 
soon  regain  in  the  old-time  custom  of  “boarding 
round.”  Charming  as  the  poetry  is,  there  is  more 
than  poetry  in  Whittier’s  lines: 

“Happy  the  snow-locked  homes  wherein 
He  tuned  his  merry  violin, 

Or  played  the  athlete  in  the  barn, 

Or  held  the  good  dame's  winding  yarn, 

Or  mirth-provoking  versions  told 
Of  classic  legends  rare  and  old, 

Wherein  the  scenes  of  Greece  and  Home 
Had  all  the  common  place  of  home." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  secure  the  sympathy,  good 
will,  and  co-operation  of  the  people  of  a district.  Peo- 
ple everywhere  like  to  be  recognized.  It  does  no  harm 
to  ask  their  advice  occasionally.  We  school  teachers 
know  more  in  certain  narrow  channels  than  other 
folks  perhaps,  but  almost  any  of  our  patrons  can  teach 
us  the  alphabet  and  a good  deal  more  about  things 
not  so  bookish.  I heard  a teacher,  now  of  some  emi- 
nence, say  that  he  once  learned  a valuable  lesson  in 
dealing  with  stubbornness  by  spending  an  evening 
with  a man  who  was  an  expert  at  training  mules.  I 
have  a friend  who  is  a florist.  I love  to  visit  his  gar- 
den and  green- house  because  of  the  pretty  analogies 
I see  between  growing  plants  and  growing  minds. 
The  second  mistake  was  that  Miss  S.  failed  to  win  her 
pupils.  They  did  not  like  each  other.  As  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  a city,  I have  many  times 
found  it  necessary  to  say  to  boys  and  girls,  “You  say 
you  do  not  like  your  teacher.  I am  sorry,  but  you  do 
not  have  to  like  her;  you  simply  have  to  do  your  work 
and  deport  yourself  as  a young  lady  or  gentleman 
should.  You  can  do  this  whether  you  like  her  or 
nut.”  I never  made  the  statement  without  question- 
ing afterward  whether  I told  the  truth  or  not.  Plants 
will  grow  without  sunshine.  They  will  absorb  more 
or  less  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  weave 
these  elements  into  wood -fiber,  but  the  growth  will  be 
sickly,  scrubby,  and  snarly,  just  in  proportion  as  there 
is  lack  of  sunshine,  and  they  never  reach  maturity. 
Sunshine  causes  the  particles  of  matter  from  which 
wood-fiber  is  made  to  be  assimilated.  The  mutual 
liking,  or  filial  relation,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil  furnishes  the  assimilating 
power  of  the  school  room.  I am  aware  that  if  Master 
Lickem  were  here  he  would  say  this  is  all  bosh.  Miss 
Pinchem  would  call  it  twaddle,  but  is  it?  You  and 
I patronize  the  merchant  that  we  like.  We  employ 
the  doctor  that  we  like;  we  might  possibly  be  cured 
by  the  doctor  we  do  not  like,  but  it  would  take  more 
time  and  more  medicine.  The  preacher  who  is  liked 
the  best  draws  the  largest  crowd.  Church  loyalty 
merely  and  empty  pews  go  together.  Pavored  above 
all  schools  is  that  one  which  has  a teacher  with  a brain 
sufficiently  convoluted  and  a heart  sufficiently  warm 
to  generate  cementing , assimilating  affection  for  her 
pupils.  I do  not  mean  that  sort  of  affection  which 
manifests  itself  in  goody,  gushv  talk;  no,  no.  All 
forms  of  energy,  including  that  of  which  I speak,  are 
inaudible  and  invisible  This  power,  like  magnetism 
and  chemism,  is  silent,  but  its  pulling  and  binding 
power  is  irresistible.  Little  children  in  particular 
perform  their  school  tasks  almost  solely  to  please  the 
teacher. 

“They  love  their  teacher's  smi)e  to  gain, 

And  get  their  lessons  well.” 

I know  the  books  on  pedagogy  tell  us  that  this  soon 


passes  over  from  the  teacher  to  a love  of  truth,  and 
thus  the  teacher  is  eliminated.  Doubtless,  to  a hun- 
gry man  the  victuals  are  the  main  thing,  but  to  most 
of  us  it  is  a matter  of  much  consequence  as  to  who 
cooks  the  victuals,  how  they  are  cooked,  and  how  they 
are  served.  The  hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  children  is  not  by  any  means  the 
wonder  of  the  age.  The  artist  in  education  is  the 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  make  the  young  mind  hun- 
gry and  how  to  feed  it. 
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By  S.  S’.  Fiester,  Co.  Supt.,  Waverly,  Iowa. 

To  the  earnest,  thoughtful  teacher,  no  subject  is 
of  greater  moment  than  this.  How  to  make  my  school 
government  a success  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  friction  is  the  oft-recurring  question  with  the  best 
of  teachers.  I say  the  best,  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  study  this  matter  most.  Good  government  is  not 
the  work  of  chance.  It  must  be  wrought  out  by  pa- 
tient, skillful,  constant  labor.  I know  this  is  contra- 
ry to  the  general  opinion;  but  several  years  of  con- 
stant seeking  for  the  key  to  success  have  convinced 
me  that  it  is  true  One  of  our  most  successful  dis- 
ciplinarians I have  found,  by  carefully  watching  his 
methods,  owes  much  of  his  success  to  his  work  among 
the  patrons  outside  of  the  school-room.  A pleasant 
remark  about  Johnnie’s  good  behavior  to  his  father 
or  mother  has  often  strengthened  the  weak  places 
where  nothing  else  could;  just  as  a single  reading  of 
“George  Washington  and  his  little  hatchet”  has  done 
more  to  make  children  honest  and  truthful  than  the 
repeating  of  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy”  a thousand 
times. 

The  aim  of  school  government  is  to  secure  order. 
The  true  teacher,  like  the  true  parent,  seeks  to  secure 
order  through  affection.  He  desires  that  kind  of  obe- 
dience which  springs  from  love.  Yet  as  offenses  do 
come  in  well  regulated  families,  so  offenses  will  exist 
in  most  of  our  schools.  How  to  punish  the  offender 
so  that  we  may  secure  the  permanent  good  of  the 
wrong-doer,  and  cause  a sentiment  in  the  school 
against  wrong-doing,  is  the  problem  of  the  ages. 

As  reproof  is  the  most  common  form  of  punish- 
ment, it  is,  therefore,  the  most  often  abused.  In 
using  the  means  one  must  adapt  it  to  the  child  and 
to  the  circumstances.  A child  can  only  be  made  bet- 
ter by  punishment  when  he  feels  that  it  is  just.  The 
child  understands  that  all  pupils  are  created  equal  and 
that  they  are  endowed  with  certain  rights.  To  tread 
upon  these  rights  without  showing  to  the  child  the 
justice  of  your  action,  is  to  arouse  a feeling  of  retali- 
ation. lieproof  should  be  so  given  as  to  make  the 
child  feel  that  your  real  interest  in  his  welfare  causes 
you  to  administer  it.  An  instance  came  to  my  notice 
quite  recently.  The  pupil  was  a bright  boy  attend-  . 
ing  the  seventh  grade  in  Waverly.  On  coming  home 
one  evening  he  said,  “Ma,  that  is  the  best  teacher  I 
ever  went  to.  She  makes  us  mind,  but  she  is  so  pleas- 
ant about  it  that  she  makes  us  feel  that  we  want  to 
do  right.  Even  when  she  scolds  she  seems  to  do  it 
for  our  good.”  This  was  from  a boy  only  ten  years 
old.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  This  is  not  one 
of  the  wishy-washy,  indulgent  teachers.  A teacher’s 
indulgence  begets  contempt  for  her  authority.  I have 
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known  teachers  to  sit  down  and  cry  before  their  pu- 
pils— cry  before  the  whole  school,  expecting  by  this 
means  to  create  a sentiment  for  good  government.  So 
far  as  I know,  this  means  has  always  proved  a failure. 
Manly  or  womanly  strength  is  something  that  pupils 
admire.  Napoleon  will  always  excite  more  admira- 
tion among  youthful  heroes  than  the  cowardly  Hull. 

Punishments  must  bear  a relation  to  the  wrong 
done.  There  should  be  a difference  made  between  the 
breaking  of  a pane  of  glass  by  the  accidental  throw- 
ing of  a ball  through  it  and  the  malicious  casting  of 
a stone  into  it.  In  the  first  instance  reparation  of  the 
damage  done  is  all  that  should  be  required.  Reproof 
in  such  a case,  if  severe,  would  be  known  by  the  child 
to  be  unjust.  In  the  second  case,  there  should  be 
punishment  in  addition  to  the  repairing  of  the  dam- 
age. But  what  shall  we  do  when  a child  neglects  to 
perform  his  regular  school  duties;  such  as  a refusal  to 
study  his  lessons?  The  Wise  Man  has  asked,  “Where- 
fore is  there  a price  put  into  the  hands  of  a fool  to 
get  wisdom,  seeing  he  has  no  heart  for  it?”  That 
question  has  not  yet  been  fully  answered.  The  heart 
seems  to  be  at  fault,  and  to  it  the  remedy  must  be 
applied.  Unless  the  pupil  can  be  reached  by  reason 
and  be  made  to  feel  that  desire  to  know,  for  the  sake 
of  knowing,  his  forced  study  will  not  be  of  material 
benefit  to  him.  I do  not  remember  of  a pupil  who 
ever  conceived  a desire  to  become  a great  and  learned 
man  while  under  castigation  for  a poor  recitation. 
Indeed,  I cannot  think  that  would  inspire  the  true 
love  of  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  seen  dull 
pupils  wake  up,  as  if  from  a dream,  and  surprise  both 
parent  and  teacher,  at  the  inspiration  given  by  some 
apt  illustration  of  the  happiness  and  good  knowledge 
affords.  I remember  of  once  having  a pupil,  a young 
man  of  twenty,  who  was  somewhat  listless.  One  day 
I made  a calculation  on  the  blackboard,  showing  how 
long  it  would  take  a man,  working  300  days  in  a year 
at  one  dollar  per  day,  to  lay  by  ten  thousand  dollars. 
I went  into  details,  reserving  so  much  for  clothing,  so 
much  for  fuel,  so  much  for  rent,  so  much  for  food, 
etc.  I made  my  estimate  on  a basis  of  a family  of 
five  inmates,  and,  as  can  be  imagined,  there  was  a 
very  small  margin  left  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I think 
$20.  I then  divided  $10,000  by  $20  and  showed  that 
it  would  necessarily  take  five  hundred  years.  I then 
showed  that  at  $2  a day  one  could  save  sixteen  times 
as  much  with  the  same  expenses,  and  at  $4  per  day 
he  could  sa.ve  forty  six  times  as  much.  I was  notic- 
ing the  result  of  my  figures  upon  the  young  man.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  grew  taller,  more 
erect,  more  manly  from  that  moment.  There  was  a 
wonderful  change.  After  that  day,  Edward  governed 
himself.  He  felt  that  his  time  was  too  precious  to  be 
lost.  Three  years  afterward  he  was  filling  a respon- 
sible position  at  eighty- five  dollars  per  month. 

But  what  shall  we  do  when  pupils  abuse  privi- 
leges granted?  I know  of  no  better  way  than  to  de- 
prive them  of  such  privilege.  If  he  is  quarrelsome 
and  disturbs  others  at  recess,  he  may  be  made  to  take 
his  recess  alone.  If  certain  privileges,  such  as  retir- 
ing from  the  room  or  getting  a drink  of  water,  are 
allowed,  the  pupils  must  understand  that  they  are 
expected  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  such  confi- 
dence by  not  abusing  it.  For  three  years  at  Sumner 
I allowed  perfect  -freedom  in  such  matters.  The  pu- 


pils enjoyed  it  as  a great  privilege,  and  it  is  a great 
privilege  to  feel  at  liberty  to  step  into  the  hall  or  to 
the  door  to  expectorate,  to  use  the  handkerchief,  or  to 
get  some  article  left  in  the  pocket  of  one’s  wraps,  etc. 
But  one  day  two  pupils  left  the  room  to  visit  in  the 
hall.  Then  punishment  had  to  be  meted  out.  It  had 
to  come  swift  and  sure,  or  my  idea  of  home  govern- 
ment would  prove  a failure.  When  they  came  in  I 
said  to  the  school  that  these  pupils  had  abused  the 
privilege,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  term  I should  require 
May  and  Fannie  to  ask  permission  when  they  desired 
to  leave  the  room.  They  felt  the  justice  of  the  pun- 
ishment and  the  school  approved  of  it.  I had  no  more 
trouble  from  that  source. 

We  now  come  to  the  punishment  known  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  an  offense.  Here,  too,  the  pun- 
ishment must  be  governed  by  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
demeanor. As  a rule,  the  pupil  should  make  his  ac- 
knowledgment before  the  person  or  persons  wronged. 
To  apologize  to  the  whole  for  a wrong  committed  to 
a single  pupil  would  not  be  just. 

A punishment  commonly  practiced,  and  the  uni- 
versal panacea  with  some  teachers,  is  confinement 
during  recess.  I do  not  approve  of  it  as  a general 
method.  It  confines  the  teacher,  who  should  be  at 
liberty,  not  only  that  he  may  rest  from  his  labors,  but 
that  he  may  be  present,  or  at  least  have  an  eye  on,  the 
conduct  of  the  pupils  on  the  playground.  Recess  is  a 
physical  necessity,  and  often  the  pupil  detained  i^  the 
one  of  all  others  who  needs  the  recess  most.  Solitary 
recess  does  not  compensate  for  a good  general  recess 
in  sport  with  companions.  There  are  offences  for 
which  detainment  at  recess  is  the  proper  thing.  A 
pupil  who  annoys  his  playmates  by  quarreling,  fight- 
ing, and  the  like,  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  must 
either  treat  his  companions  gently  or  forfeit  their 
companionship. 

As  to  personal  chastisement,  I have  known  of  in- 
stances where  it  did  good;  1 have  also  known  of  more 
instances  where  it  proved  a failure.  There  are  times 
when  full  and  complete  obedience  must  be  given  to 
the  word  of  command,  and  it  must  be  given  at  once. 
At  sqch  times,  when  defiance  shows  itself,  force  must 
be  resorted  to  or  the  authority  of  the  teacher  be  lost. 
I once  had  a pupil  who  would  come  into  the  school- 
room with  his  boots  covered  with  snow  and  then  stamp 
his  feet  to  shake  the  snow  off.  After  kindly  speak- 
ing to  him  twice  about  it,  he  came  in  a third  time  and 
repeated  the  offense.  I went  to  his  desk  and  spoke 
to  him  about  it,  when,  with  a look  of  defiance,  he 
stamped  both  feet  upon  the  floor,  as  it  were,  in  the 
face  of  my  request,  and  before  the  whole  school.  I 
did  not  then  use  corporal  punishment,  but  I have 
since  regretted  that  I did  not,  for  my  predecessor  had 
been  run  out  by  the  pupils,  and  I was  completing  his 
term.  In  teaching  thirteen  consecutive  terms  I whip- 
ped twice.  One  of  the  instances  was  a complete  suc- 
cess; the  other  was  a disastrous  failure.  The  former 
told  his  companions,  “Mr.  Fiester  whipped  me  and  I 
deserved  it,  for  I ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
turn  round  and  whisper  when  he  had  just  told  me  not 
to.”  The  latter  was  overheard  saying  to  his  compan- 
ions, “I  always  thought  Mr.  Fiester  was  the  nicest 

man  I ever  saw,  but  now  I know  he  is  a fool.” 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  but  that  remark  has 
never  been  effaced  from  my  memory.  Oh!  that  I had 
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known  of  his  ardent  admiration,  for  then  I need  only 
to  have  assured  him  of  my  regard,  and  with  the  hand 
of  affection  pointing  out  the  way,  I could  have  led 
him  along  in  the  path  of  right  doing,  and  to-day  I 
could  look  back  upon  the  result  with  joyful  satis- 
faction. 

Be  sure  that  “to  have  found  the  key  to  one  heart 
is  to  have  found  the  key  to  all  hearts.”  For  a pupil 
to  think  you  are  the  nicest  man  or  woman  on  earth  is 
something  worth  striving  for.  It  is  the  nearest  attain- 
ment to  true  happiness  in  our  school  life  that  we  can 
reach  this  side  of  the  eternal  shore.  He  who  holds 
such  a key  can  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  hearts  of 
the  pupils  and  dwell  in  a halo  of  happiness.  But  this 
key  is  only  obtained  through  an  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, the  enthusiasm  born  of  devotion  to  duty,  and 
and  that  true  popularity  which  comes  from  whole- 
souled,  warm-hearted,  loving  sympathy.  This  is  the 
key  that  master  held  of  whom  his  pupil  wrote  in  after 
years : 

“The  teacher,  O well  I remember, 

My  heart  has  long  kept  him  a place ; 

Perhaps  by  the  world  he’s  forgotten, 

His  memory  no  touch  can  efface.” 

“He  met  ns  with  smiles  at  the  threshold, 

And  in  that  rude  temple  of  art, 

He  left  with  the  skill  of  a master, 

His  touch  on  the  mind  and  the  heart.” 


■^DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY.-* 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Morgan's 
“Studies  in  Pedagogy,”  one  of  the  books  of  the  Illinois  TeacTier’s 
Heading  Circle  Course  for  1892-3.  These  questions  are  intended  to 
be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  excellent 
work  on  Pedagogy. 


Chapter  XVIII— The  Ideal  Schoolmaster. 

1.  What  was  the  Parthenon?  Where  located? 
For  what  was  it  noted?  How  does  Mr.  Morgan  use 
it  as  an  illustration  in  speaking  of  ideals? 

2.  Do  ideals  perish? 

3.  About  how  many  schoolmasters  are  there  in 
the  United  States?  The  destinies  of  how  many  chil- 
dren are  placed  in  their  hands?  What  manner  of 
teachers  should  they  be? 

4.  “The  ideal  schoolmaster  is  a manly  man".  Ex- 
plain fully. 

5.  “The  ideal  schoolmaster  is  a philanthropist". 
Explain  fully. 

6.  “The  ideal  schoolmaster  is  a patriot".  Ex- 
plain fully. 

7.  “The  ideal  schoolmaster  is  a scholar".  Ex- 
plain fully. 

8.  -“The  ideal  schoolmaster  is  a philosopher".  Ex- 
plain fully. 

9.  “The  ideal  schoolmaster  is  an  artist".  Explain 
fully. 

10.  “And  finally,  the  ideal  schoolmaster  is  a Chris- 
tian". Explain  fully. 

“The  ideal  schoolmaster,  then,  is  one  who  rejoices 
in  the  highest  prerogatives  of  mankind,  strength  of 
body  and  greatness  of  soul;  a philanthropist  who 
thinks  nothing  foreign  to  himself  that  pertains  to 
man;  a patriot  who  feels  a personal  responsibility  in 
promoting  the  weal  of  the  republic;  a scholar  rever- 
encing the  past  and  sifting  from  its  history  all  that  is 
true  and  beautiful  and  good;  a thinker  grappling  in- 


dependently with  life’s  problems,  pinning  his  faith  to 
no  man’s  sleeve,  but  forming  for  himself  and  others 
credal  statements;  an  artist  who,  knowing  the  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy  of  his  self-appointed  task,  bends 
every  energy  to  attain  requisite  skill,  so  that  the  train- 
ed hand  and  the  educated  eye  may  work  in  unison 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  endeavor;  a de- 
vout man,  who  seeks  as  the  reward  of  his  life  not 
fame,  riches,  or  power,  but  the  consciousness  of  duty 
done  toward  his  pupils,  his  country,  his  race,  and  his 
God”. 


Chapter  XIX — The  True  Function  of  a Nor- 
mal School. 

1.  What  is  a normal  school? 

2.  Why  do  we  not  have  a national  system  of  gov- 
ernment? Name  a country  that  has  a national  sys- 
tem . 

3.  What  effect  has  the  atmosphere  of  the  home 
upon  the  education  of  the  child? 

4.  Give  a reason  why  schools  are  maintained  at 
public  expense  in  the  United  States. 

5.  What  should  be  the  two  specific  ends  aimed 
at  in  the  common  school? 

6.  Give  reasons  why  the  work  of  the  common 
school  should  be  made  practical. 

7.  By  what  is  the  work  of  the  common  school 
characterized? 

8.  Name  some  of  the  things  that  enter  into  the 
responsible  duties  of  the  common  school  teacher. 

9.  Mention  some  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  the 
common  school  teacher. 

10.  What  schools  belong  to  the  class  designated 
“secondary  schools”? 

11.  Name  the  threefold  work  that  the  high-school 
attempts  to  do  for  the  pupil. 

12.  What  does  the  author  say  of  the  work  of  the 
college? 

13.  What  is  the  work  of  technical  schools? 

14.  What  is  the  true  function  of  the  normal  school? 

15.  Why  should  the  teacher  know  physiology? 

16.  Why  should  the  teacher  be  versed  in  psychol- 
ogy? 

17.  Why  should  the  teacher’s  course  include  a 
study  of  the  ethical  nature? 

18.  Why  should  the  teacher  study  logic? 

19.  Give  reasons  why  the  teacher  should  study 
each  of  the  following  pedagogical  subjects: 
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. The  Philosophy  of  Education. 

. History  of  Education. 

. Didactics,  or  the  Principles  of  Training. 
. Methodology. 

. Methods  of  Teaching  Special  Subjects. 
. School  Economy. 


20.  Why  should  there  be  a practice  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  normal  school? 

21.  Why  should  there  be  a model  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  normal  school?  Of  what  should  it 
consist? 

22.  Why  should  the  normal  school  be  a place  for 
character-building? 

23.  Why  should  teaching  stand  high  among  the 
professions? 

24.  What  does  the  author  say  about  professional 
training  for  all  teachers? 
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25.  What  classes  of  teachers  should  be  fitted  for 
their  work  in  the  normal  school? 

26.  Why  do  normal  schools  do  so  much  academic 
work?  What  effect  does  this  have  upon  them?  What 
would  be  the  effect  if  the  academic  work  was  entirely 
separated  from  the  normal  work?  How  may  the 
change  be  brought  about? 

27.  Give  a brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  nor- 
mal school. 


THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN. 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Dole’s  “American 
Citizen,”  one  of  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle 
Course  for  1892-3.  These  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  most  excellent  work 
on  American  Citizenship.  „ 


Chau  ter  XXXIII — The  Grievances  of  the  Poor. 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  man  in  barbaroiis 
times? 

2.  Has  our  present  civilization  entirely  removed 
the  danger? 

3.  What  have  we  already  seen  in  regard  to  poor 
laborers? 

4.  What  two  extremes  are  there  in  society? 

5.  What  question  do  justice  and  humanity  alike 
raise? 

6.  Meaning  of  socialists?  What  are  some  of  them 
called?  What  do  they  all  believe?  What  divisions 
are  there  among  the  socialists? 

7.  Who  are  nihilists?  Anarchists?  What  do  those 
who  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  believe? 

8.  What  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  land  do  some 
hold? 

9.  What  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment do  some  hold? 

10.  Why  may  it  be  said  that  in  a free  country  most 
men  are  partly  socialists? 

11.  What  ought  one  to  find  out  before  he  pulls  his 
house  down? 

12.  In  what  fact  does  one  cause  of  men’s  poverty 
and  distress  lie? 

13.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  the  inefficient?  What 
is  their  most  serious  misfortune?  What  is  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  community? 

14.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  community  if  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  are  ignorant?  Give 
reasons  for  this. 

15.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  community  of  idle 
and  lazy  persons?  Why  should  they  be  forced  to 
work? 

16.  What  is  said  of  the  unfortunate?  How  do 
they  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  community?  What 
different  feeling  should  we  have  toward  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  idle? 

17.  How  must  the  burdens  imposed  upon  society 
by  the  vicious  be  met?  Under  what  conditions  is  vice 
apt  to  prevail?  Illustrate. 

18.  In  what  is  it  necessary  that  men  should  have 
confidence? 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  individuals  who  make  hu- 
man society? 

20.  For  what  is  their  improvement  necessary.  Il- 
lustrate. 

21.  What  problem  presents  itself  ? Before  we  an- 
swer this  question  what  do  we  need  to  see? 

22.  What  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  society? 


23.  Of  what  do  we  need  to  be  assured?  What  is 
another  object  to  be  secured?  What  is  said  in  regard 
to  the  difficulties  of  securing  it? 

24.  What  is  the  greatest  of  all  objects  to  be  gained 
by  human  society? 

25.  What  kind  of  men  do  we  want?  Why? 

26.  What  have  we  seen  to  be  the  effect  of  freedom 
upon  character? 

27.  What  besides  a bare  increase  of  supplies  would 
be  necessary  in  any  new  system  proposed? 

28.  Show  in  what  respects  men  are  like  children, 
and  apply  the  illustration. 

29.  By  what  is  human  society  bound  together? 

30.  What  confidence  do  we  repose  in  our  fellow- 
men?  Show  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  this  confi- 
dence. Illustrate. 

31.  For  what  exceptional  cases  are  laws  made?  * 

32.  What  should  society  as  a whole  resemble? 

33.  What  objection  to  allowing  the  government  to 
control  the  work  and  wealth  of  the  people? 

34.  Why  should  we  seek  to  preserve  the  greatest 
possible  freedom? 

35.  If  we  knew  that  some  one  had  more  wealth 
than  he  deserved,  what  could  we  do  about  it? 

36.  Is  it  probable  that  the  permanent  common 
wealth  will  increase  or  decrease? 

37.  What  can  no  one  foresee? 

38.  When  can  men  be  trusted  to  act  justly  to- 
gether? Hlustrate.- 


Chapter  XXXIY — The  Abuses  and  the  Duties 
of  Wealth. 

V 

1.  On  what  does  property  give  its  possessor  a 
lien?  Show  that  this  is  so. 

2.  Show  that  the  owners  of  property  are  entitled 
to  share  in  the  products  of  the  world. 

3.  Why  are  some  men  in  every  community  richer 
than  others?  Give  three  reasons. 

4.  Show  how  genius,  skill,  etc.,  cause  their  pos- 
sessors to  be  rich. 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  transmission  of  wealth  to 
others? 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  law  of  inheritance? 

7.  In  what  two  ways  can  an  ingenious  boy  make 
use  of  his  playthings? 

8.  What  two  uses  can  the  rich  make  of  their 
wealth?  Explain  and  illustrate  each. 

9.  Meaning  of  “monopoly”?  Are  all  monopolies 
unfair? 

10.  Illustrate  fair  monopolies. 

11.  Illustrate  unfair  monopolies. 

12.  What  laws  limit  monopolies?  Illustrate? 

13.  What  is  said  of  monopolies  created  by  law? 
What  is  the  remedy  for  them? 

14.  What  is  said  of  land  monopolies  in  cities?  In 
the  country?  Why  are  these  unfair? 

15.  What  is  the  cure  of  land  monopolies? 

16.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  assessors  of  taxes  in 
this  respect? 

17.  What  is  said  of  the  rivalry  of  the  rich? 

18.  What  effect  does  such  rivalry  have  upon  the 
general  wealth? 

19.  How  may  a great  fortune  be  like  a great  res- 
ervoir? 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  “mad  King  of  Bavaria”? 
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21.  Show  that  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  the 
rich  is  a public  loss. 

22.  Would  it  ever  be  right  for  the  government  to 
place  some  limit  to  the  abuse  of  money? 

23.  Upon  what  do  the  peculiar  evils  of  riches  in 
the  hands  of  a few  mainly  depend?  Illustrate? 

24.  When  does  the  poor  man  begin  to  be  rich? 

25.  Meaning  of  capitalist? 

26.  What  is  said  of  a company  composed  of  many 
little  capitalists? 

27.  Who  are  more  to  be  feared  than  the  rich? 

28.  What  does  wealth  bring  with  it  besides  the 
mere  right  of  enjoyment? 

29.  What  is  said  of  trusteeship? 

30.  How  may  millionaires  be  regarded?  Why? 

31.  Why  is  the  wealth  of  a community  sacred  for 
purposes  of  good? 

32.  What  makes  the  obligation  more  honorable? 

33.  To  whom  besides  millionaires  does  the  duty  of 
trusteeship  apply? 

34.  What  takes  away  the  hardship  of  individuals 
holding  great  fortunes? 

35.  What  is  the  general  rule  in  regard  to  a foolish 
or  incapable  trustee? 

36.  What  obligations  does  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty carry  with  it?  Illustrate. 

37.  What  is  said  of  lavish  expense  upon  one’s  self? 

38.  What  is  mentioned  as  betraying  the  selfishness 
of  small  minds? 

39.  How  ought  the  rarer  products  of  wealth  to  be 
held? 

40.  To  what  principles  do  we  appeal?  Illustrate? 

41.  What  custom  of  the  Athenians  is  referred  to? 

42.  What  is  a just  expectation  in  regard  to  rich 
men  at  the  present  day? 

43.  Show  that  it  is  not  merely  generosity  to  give? 

44.  From  what  has  much  of  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  world  arisen?  For  what  is  a portion, 
therefore,  always  used? 

45.  What  is  the  measure  of  one’s  honorable  respon- 
sibility in  such  matters? 

46.  Why  would  it  not  be  well  for  a community  for 
all  in  it  to  have  precisely  the  same  income? 

47.  Where  will  the  truest  prosperity  come  about? 

48.  Show  how  the  application  of  the  “golden  rule” 
tends  to  the  highest  welfare  of  society. 


Chapter  XXXY— Buyers  and  Sellers;  or  the 
Mutual  Benefit. 

1.  State  the  narrow  and  selfish  theory  of  the  con- 
duct of  business. 

2.  What  are  the  only  rights  which  this  theory 
recognizes? 

3.  What  is  the  notion  underlying  this  theory  of 
business? 

4.  How  does  it  resemble  gambling? 

5.  What  is  the  true  theory? 

6. ^  How  does  the  merchant  increase  the  value  of 
goods.'  To  what  is  he  entitled  in  consequence? 

7.  How  does  the  law  of  suppily  and  demand  reg- 
ulate the  profits  of  merchants? 

8.  How  does  the  income  of  merchants  vary?  To 
what  is  it  equal  in  the  long  run? 

9.  Show  that  the  merchant’s  honest  profits  are  not 
at  the  loss  of  any  one  else. 


10.  What  was  the  earliest  kind  of  trade? 

11.  What  is  the  difference  between  barter  and 
trade?  Show  that  in  each  both  parties  ought  to  be 
equally  benefited. 

12.  What  follows  in  regard  to  overreaching? 

13.  What  is  said  of  purchasers  who  seek  to  beat 
down  prices? 

14.  Show  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  buyers 
and  sellers  to  share  equally  in  the  profits. 

15.  Give  the  application  of  the  proverb  “honesty 
is  the  best  policy”. 

16.  When  is  business  the  best?  Illustrate.  Why 
is  this  also  true  in  individual  cases? 

17.  What  effect  does  it  have  upon  values  in  a com- 
munity for  men  to  share  equally? 

18.  What  is  the  true  test  of  the  righteous  charac- 
ter of  a business? 

19.  What  effect  do  custom  and  the  laws  have  upon 
this  principle? 

20.  Show  the  effect  of  competition  in  fixing  prices. 
Illustrate. 

21.  Show  that  this  principle  is  a general  one.  Il- 
lustrate by  (a)  iron,  (6)  the  Chinese  trade. 

22.  What  is  said  of  selling  in  the  dearest  market? 
Illustrate  by  the  farmer  and  his  fruit  and  vegetables. 

23.  Where  is  the  dearest  market?  Show  that  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  both  buyer  and  seller  that  goods 
should  be  brought  to  the  dearest  market. 

24.  Where  is  the  cheapest  market?  Illustrate. 
Show  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  for  purchasers 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market. 

25.  What  is  the  effect  of  purchasers  crowding  into 
the  cheapest  market?  How  does  the  matter  tend  to 
regulate  itself? 

26.  What  is  the  effect  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
and  selling  in  the  dearest  market? 

27.  Of  what  great  natural  process  is  it  a part?  To 
what  is  it  likened? 

28.  What  restrictions  upon  trade  in  barbarous 
times?  What  was  the  result? 

29.  Show  the  effect  of  civilization. 

30.  Show  the  effect  of  free  trade  between  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States. 

31.  Does  the  world  enjoy  international  freedom  of 
trade?  Why  not?  Illustrate. 

32.  What  do  those  who  believe  in  restrictive  du- 
ties maintain? 

33.  What  incidental  harm  may  freedom  in  trade 
produce?  Explain  and  illustrate. 

34.  Show  how  competition  in  trade  may  be  selfish 
and  cruel.  Illustrate. 

35.  Show  that  competition  need  not  be  selfish.  Il- 
lustrate. 

36.  How  does  enlightened  public  opinion  go  be- 
yond the  laws? 

37.  What  mutual  relation  exists  between  debtors 
and  creditors? 

38.  Show  the  far-reaching  effect  of  prompt  pay- 
ment, and  of  its  reverse. 

39.  Meaning  of  bankruptcy?  How  does  it  come 
about?  Who  are  injured  by  it? 

40.  Upon  whom  does  the  greatest  suffering  often 
fall  ? 

41.  Give  numerous  causes  of  bankruptcy.  Ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  bankruptcy  laws.  For  what  do 
they  provide?  How  are  they  beneficial  to  the  debtor? 
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42.  Why  is  a national  bankruptcy  law  needed? 

43.  What  dishonorable  use  is  sometimes  made  of 
bankruptcy  law? 

44.  How  do  honorable  men  sometimes  go  beyond 
their  requirements? 


Chapter  XXXVI— Employer  and  the  Employed; 

Their  Interests  in  Each  Other. 

1.  Into  what  two  classes  are  all  men  divided? 

2.  What  is  said  of  most  men? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  fidelity? 

4.  What  does  the  workman  sell?  Of  what  qual- 
ity should  it  be? 

5.  Do  insufficient  wages  affect  the  right  to  faith- 
ful service?  Give  reason. 

6.  What  effect  does  unfaithful  service  have  upon 
him  who  renders  it? 

7.  What  does  fidelity  include? 

8.  What  is  said  of  courtesy? 

9.  Show  that  the  laborer  is  entitled  to  fair  pay. 
What  does  it  include?  To  what  has  it  reference? 

10.  What  besides  pay  does  the  employer  owe  the 
laborer? 

11.  How  do  dishonest  and  speculative  manage- 
ment of  business  injure  the  employee?  Show  that 
this  is  so. 

12.  Show  in  what  view  labor  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Explain  and  illustrate. 

13.  Show  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  that 
labor  should  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  and  sold  in 
the  dearest  market. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  the  “human  element  in  la- 
bor”? How  should  it  be  considered? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  “the  limit  of  decency”  in 
wages?  What  fixes  this  limit? 

16.  What  determines  how  high  it  shall  be?  On 
what  is  it  based? 

17.  Explain  the  circumstances  that  affect  employees 
as  suggested  by  (a)  years  of  good  harvest,  (6)  bad 
years,  (c)  who  are  first  to  suffer  from  want  of  employ- 
ment, (d)  requirements  of  civilized  life,  (e)  need  of  co- 
operation, (/)  what  is  needed  to  supplement  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  ( g ) why,  (h)  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  government  should  provide  labor,  ( i ) 
effect  of  education. 

18.  Explain  the  circumstances  that  affect  employ- 
ers as  suggested  by  (a)  excess  of  laborers,  (6)  dull 
business,  (c)  heavy  expenses,  ( d ) necessity  for  accu- 
mulating capital,  (e)  necessity  for  stopping  alto- 
gether. 

19.  What  is  meant  by  a strike?  What  causes  it? 
What  is  involved  in  it?  How  can  it  be  justified?  Can 
it  usually  be  prevented? 

20.  Meaning  of  a lockout?  How  is  it  brought 
about?  In  what  does  its  evil  consist? 

21.  What  are  trades  unions?  How  can  they  cre- 
ate a monopoly?  How  can  they  interfere  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand? 

22.  On  the  other  hand,  what  good  can  they  do? 
What  gives  a higher  character  to  their  membership? 
Illustrate. 

23.  Can  prices  or  wages  be  permanently  fixed? 

24.  Why  is  it  unwise  as  a rule  to  interfere  between 
employers  and  employees? 

25.  When  difficulties  arise  between  them,  how 
should  they  be  settled? 


26.  Meaning  of  “arbitration”?  To  what  extent 
may  it  be  expected  to  succeed?  Why? 

27.  What  interest  has  the  employer  in  the  em- 
ployee? 

28.  Why  is  it  profitable  to  pay  liberally  for  skilled 
work? 

29.  What  interest  have  the  workmen  in  the  em- 
ployer? Explain. 

30.  Meaning  of  co-  operation?  Illustrate.  How 
does  it  affect  the  quality  of  the  labor  rendered? 

31.  Where  is  this  especially  the  case?  In  what 
does  the  advantage  consist? 

32.  Show  that  all  kinds  of  business  are  really  co- 
operative, whether  called  so  or  not. 

33.  On  what  does  a man’s  share  in  the  products  of 
industry  depend? 

34.  Show  the  benevolent  practice  of  many  great 
corporations. 

35.  What  arrangement  for  investing  the  savings 
of  workmen? 

36.  What  is  said  of  their  sharing  in  the  profit  and 
loss? 

37.  What  is  said  of  laborers  combining  to  estab- 
lish a business  of  their  own?  To  what  conditions  of 
success  is  the  new  enterprise  subject? 

38.  Why  is  the  “limit  of  decency”  lower  in  wo- 
men’s wages  than  in  men’s?  Show  that  the  custom 
frequently  works  great  hardship. 

39.  Why  is  men’s  work  more  permanent  than  wo- 
men’s? 

40.  What  conditions  would  be  found  in  an  ideal 
commonwealth? 

41.  In  what  degree  do  individuals  help  to  bring 
about  this  ideal  commonwealth? 

SOME  QUESTIONS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

By  R.  O.  Johnson,  Hindsboro,  111. 

1.  Why  do  farmers  salt  hay  when  stacking  it? 

2.  How  does  the  farmer  do  when  the  new- mown 
grass  gets  wet? 

3.  Tell  how  hay  is  made. 

4.  Which  way  should  your  horse  go  when  you 
say  “gee”?  Which  way  when  you  say  “haw”? 

5.  How  does  the  horse  protect  himself? 

6.  What  does  he  eat? 

7.  What  is  a “balky”  horse? 

8.  What  is  a “breechy”  horse? 

9.  What  do  we  call  the  hard  part  of  the  horse’s 
foot? 

10.  What  do  we  call  the  long  hair  on  the  horse’s 
neck? 

11.  How  does  the  horse’s  foot  differ  from  the  cow’s 
foot? 

12.  Of  what  colors  are  horses? 

13.  Are  the  cow’s  horns  in  front  of  or  behind  her 
ears? 

14.  How  does  the  cow  protect  herself? 

15.  Of  what  uses  are  cows? 

16.  What  is  a “muley”  cow? 

17.  Describe  the  cow’s  feet. 

18.  What  is  the  meat  of  the  cow  called? 

19.  How  is  meat  kept  through  the  summer? 

20.  What  is  a man  called  that  kills  beeves? 

21.  What  is  the  building  called  in  which  beeves, 
hogs,  etc.,  are  butchered? 

22.  What  is  tallow? 

23.  What  is  lard? 


TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 
* EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  * * 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Examination  for  State  Certificates — 1892. 


Theory  and  Art  of  Education— Time  2 Hours. 

{Figures  in  curves  indicate  credits  for  satisfactory  an- 
swers.) 

1.  Distinguish  between  teaching  and  train- 
ing. (7.) 

2.  What  ends  should  be  subserved  by  the  recita- 
tion? (8.) 

3.  Define  motive,  and  give  the  characteristics  of 
proper  motives.  (8. ) 

4.  Define  emulation,  and  state  its  proper  use  in 
schools.  (7.) 

5.  What  may  the  teacher  do  for  the  bodily  wel- 
fare of  his  pupils?  a.  In  the  country  schools?  (6.) 
b.  In  the  town  schools?  (6.) 

6.  What  may  the  teacher  do  for  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  his  pupils?  (7.) 

7.  Define  punishment,  and  show  which  is  the  bet- 
ter, corporal  nunishment  or  punishment  not  corpo- 
ral. (7.) 

8.  “There  is  nothing  in  mind  that  is  not  first  in 

sense.”  a.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  above  statement. 
(4.)  6.1s  the  statement  true?  If  so,  why?  If  not, 

why  not?  (5.) 

9.  What  ends  are  to  be  subserved  by  the  exami- 
nation? (8.) 

10.  Essay:  The  County  Institute  as  a factor  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  or  the  right  of  the  state  to 
supervise  all  elementary  instruction.  (27.) 

School  Law — Time  1 Hour. 

1.  State  the  directions  of  the  law  to  govern  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  a.  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  county  fund,  and  b.  in  his  disposal  of  the 
distributable  fund. 

2.  a.  In  what  cases  is  the  school  township  not  six 
miles  square?  b.  When  and  how  are  the  officers  of 
the  school  township  chosen? 

3.  State  the  main  points  of  the  law  governing  the 
loaning  of  township  funds  by  the  township  treasurer. 

4.  What  is  the  law  a.  respecting  uniformity  and 
the  change  of  text  books  in  the  same  district?  b.  Res- 
pecting the  interest  of  members  of  a school  board  in 
supplies  used  in  the  schools  of  that  board? 

5.  a.  Of  what  does  a board  of  education  consist 
in  a city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants?  b.  How  many 
of  these  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business? 

6.  a.  What  arrangement  is  necessary  in  order  that 
pupils  of  one  school  district  may  attend  the  school  of 
another  district  without  the  personal  payment  of  tui- 
tion? b.  What  additional  work  devolves  on  the  teach- 
er in  such  a case? 

7.  a.  How  are  instructors  secured  for  the  annual 
institute?  b.  How  is  the  fund  obtained  for  their  pay- 
ment? c.  Who  may  attend  the  institute?  State  the 
conditions. 

8.  a.  What  inducements  are  offered  the  teacher 
in  law  for  attending  institutes?  b.  To  what  extent  is 
the  teacher  responsible  in  caring  for  the  property  of 
the  district? 
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Reading — Time  90  Minutes. 

1.  Give  the  etymology  of  the  following:  aborigi- 
nes, anthropology,  aquarium,  binomial,  biscuit,  excru- 
ciate, cyclone,  viaduct,  preposterous,  excrescence.  (10.) 

2.  Define  or  give  the  English  equivalents  for  the 
following:  id  est,  in  loco  parentis,  alibi,  coup  d’etat, 
esprit  du  corps,  ecce  homo,  ex  post  facto,  per  se,  terra 
incognita,  mandamus.  (10.) 

3.  Give  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a 
good  first  reader,  a.  as  to  subject  matter;  b.  as  to  form. 
(20.) 

4.  What  material  do  you  consider  best  for  eighth 
grade  reading?  Why?  (20.) 

5.  Suggest  ways  for  overcoming  the  following  de- 
fects in  a pupil’s  reading:  a.  Habitual  hesitation;  b. 
monotone;  c.  senseless  grouping  of  words;  d.  dull,  un- 
sympathetic rendering  of  the  thought;  e.  indistinct 
utterance.  (25.) 

6.  Underline  the  words  upon  which  you  would 
put  special  emphasis  in  reading  the  following: 

MACBETH. 

“What  thou  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldst  thou  holily;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win:” 

“Give  me  the  daggers!  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures;  ’tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a painted  devil.” 

“To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings! 
Rather  than  so,  come,  fate  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  th’  utterance!” 

“To  feed  were  best  at  home; 

From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony;” 

“What  man  dare,  I dare: 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 

The  arm’d  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger; 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble:”  (15.) 

English  Literature. 

Candidates  for  the  life  certificate  will  take  the  whole  paper;  time 
90  minutes.  Candidates  for  the  five  year  certificate  will  take  ques- 
tions 1-10,  and  19-21 ; time  60  minutes. 

1.  What  is  the  most  famous  allegory  of  the  Eng- 
lish language?  Name  its  author.  When  and  where 
was  it  written?  To  what  does  it  owe  its  popularity? 

2.  Name  two  great  English  dramatists,  and  the 
works  by  which  they  are  best  known 

3.  Name  five  great  English  poets,  and  the  works 
which  are  considered  their  best. 

4.  Give  three  American  historians  of  high  rank, 
three  novelists,  and  three  political  writers,  with  their 
best  works. 

*5.  What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  American 
novel,  poem,  history,  political  speech? 

6.  What  are  the  Biglow  Papers?  Why  so  called? 
Who  is  the  soldier  whose  letters  are  versified?  Who 
writes  the  introduction?  Describe  his  character. 

7.  Peculiarities  of  the  New  England  dialect. 
Does  the  use  of  dialect  make  the  poem  more  or  does 
it  make  it  less  effective? 

8.  Give  two  quotations  from  the  Biglow  Papers. 

9.  On  what  occasion  was  the  Commemoration 
Ode  delivered? 
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10.  Why  is  Lincoln  called  “the  first  American”? 

11.  Interpret — 

“ ’Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay, 

.But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  on  the  way.”  . 

12.  Explain  “their  aureolid  presence,”  “Shields  of 
Expectation  ” 

13.  Principal  characters  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  and  their  relation  to  the  play. 

14.  At  whose  suggestion  was  the  play  written? 

15.  In  what  other  plays  does  Falstaff  appear?  His 
character? 

16.  Is  Macbeth  historically  accurate? 

17.  Meaning  of  thane,  wierd,  wassail , sleave,  in- 
carnadine, foisons,  “God  yield  thee  for  thy  pains,”  “till 
famine  cling  thee.” 

18.  Why  should  Lady  Macbeth  be  more  forward  in 
committing  crime,  and  yet  be  more  affected  by  it  af- 
terward? 

19.  Give  the  principal  characters  in  King  John, 
and  their  relation  to  the  play. 

20.  Indicate  the  most  impressive  scenes. 

21.  Why  not  is  King  John  acted  now? 

22.  Story  of  the  Holy  Grail? 

23.  “At  the  devil’s  booth  are  all  things  sold.”  Show 
what  two  widely  different  meanings  may  be  given  to 
the  line.  Which  is  the  poet’s  meaning? 

24.  What  allusion  in — 

“Hot  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie”? 

25.  “Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 

We  Sinais  climb,  and  know  it  not.” 

Explain : Why  Sinais  ? 

Geography — Time  60  Minutes. 

1.  Define  latitude  and  longitude,  poles,  equator, 
tropics,  arctic  and  ant-arctic  circles  fully.  What  is 
the  ecliptic?  ( 10.) 

2.  Demonstrate  by  diagram  and  description  the 
change  of  seasons  in  the  temperate  zone.  (10.) 

3.  Describe  Africa  and  sketch  a map  locating  the 
mountains,  rivers,  principal  towns,  hays,  and  gulfs, 
and  show  the  political  divisions,  indicating  to  whom 
they  belong.  (20.) 

4.  What  elements  in  a country  are  most  condu- 
cive to  civilization?  Fame  the  nations  most  promi- 
nent in  this  respect  at  the  present  time,  and  show  that 
your  theory  is  correct.  (10.) 

5.  Describe  the  coast  line  of  Asia,  beginning  at 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  naming  also  the  rivers  whose 
mouths  you  pass,  and  give  the  sources  from  which 
they  spring.  (15.) 

6.  Give  the  theory  of  the  ocean  currents.  Which 
are  the  most  prominent  currents?  Show  that  your 
theory  is  borne  out  by  facts.  ( 10. ) 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  flora  of  a 
country?  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  flora  of  Austra- 
lia. (5.) 

8.  What  conditions  determine  the  climate  of  a 
country?  What  can  you  say  about  the  change  of  cli- 
mate of  a country  within  a generation?  (10.) 

9.  What  value  do  you  attribute  to  geography  as 
a common  school  study?  For  what  reasons?  (10.) 

U.  S.  History — Time  90  Minutes. 

1.  Give  reasons  for  the  delay  of  the  English  in 


settling  H.  A.,  also  the  qualities  of  the  Englishman 
specially  adapting  him  for  the  colonization  of  the  new 
world. 

2.  In  what  was  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish particularly  suited  for  the  location  of  a powerful 
empire?  Name  three  noted  English  explorers  and  tell 
the  most  important  thing  that  each  did. 

3.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  French 
in  H.  A.  Besides  the  territory,  what  did  the  colonists 
gain  in  their  long  contest  with  the  French? 

4.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  what  you  deem  the  most 
important  campaign  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

5 Whence  were  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary leaders  and  statesmen  derived?  Hame  five 
prominent  leaders,  and  tell  what  one  of  them  did. 

6.  Whence  were  the  principal  points  of  excel- 
lence of  the  Constitution  derived?  Give  a brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

7.  Give  a brief  epitome  of  Jefferson’s  adminis- 
tration. 

8.  Give  reasons  for  the  general  failure  of  the  land 
operations  and  the  success  of  naval  affairs  in  the  war 
of  1812. 

9.  Give  a brief  review  of  the  services  of  General 
Sherman  in  the  Civil  War. 

19.  What  can  you  say  of  the  gain  in  population,  and 
the  material  prosperity  of  our  country  since  the  Civil 
War,  giving  the  reasons  therefor?  Fame  the  dangers 
to  which  the  republic  is  exposed  at  present,  and  sug- 
gest remedies. 


Civil  Government — Time  60  Minutes. 

1.  a.  What  is  civil  government?  b.  Fame  the 
principal  forms,  giving  the  distinguishing  features  of 
each  form. 

2.  a.  What  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?  b.  How  was  it  adopted?  c.  How  can  it  be 
changed? 

3.  State  the  a.  composition,  b.  manner  of  selec- 
tion, c.  term  of  office,  and  d.  general  powers  of  the 
legislative  department  of  our  national  government. 

4.  a.  To  what  extent  and  b.  by  what  means  does 
Congress  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  states? 

5.  a.  State  the  manner  of  selection,  term  of  of- 
fice, and  number  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  b.  What  classes  of  cases  may  be 
tried  in  this  court? 

6.  State  the  principal  powers  and  duties  of  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

7.  a.  Describe  the  county  board  of  the  different 
classes  of  counties  of  Illinois,  b.  Give  its  powers  and 
duties. 

8.  Describe  the  formation  and  government  of  the 
town  in  counties  having  “township  organization,” 
naming  the  officers  and  giving  their  term  of  office. 


Arithmetic — Time  2 Hours. 

1.  Define  arithmetic  as  a branch  of  science.  What 
are  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  great  science  of 
which  arithmetic  is  a branch?  Distinguish  between 
them.  (10.) 

2.  When  the  figures  in  the  first  and  second  places 
of  a number  represent  a number  divisible  by  4,  the 
entire  number  is  divisible  by  4.  Prove  the  correct- 
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ness  of  this  statement  and  give  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples. (5.) 

3.  The  product  of  six  hundred  twenty- five  hun- 
dred thousandths  by  forty- eight  thousandths  is  to  be 
divided  by  one  hundred  forty-four  ten-thousandths, 
and  the  quotient  squared.  (5.) 

4.  At  the  end  of  a year  A,  B,  and  C divided  prof- 
its amounting  to  $7,500.  A received  $3,600;  B,  $2,400; 
C,  $1,500.  A had  been  engaged  in  the  partnership  9 
mo.;  B,  8 mo.,  and  C,  3 mo.  What  was  the  ratio  of 
their  capital?  (15. ) 

5.  A man  owes  a debt  to  be  paid  in  four  equal 
installments  at  4,  9,  12,  and  20  months,  respectively; 
discount  being  allowed  at  5 per  cent,  he  finds  that 
$750  ready  money  will  pay  the  debt;  how  much  did 
he  owe?  (10.) 

6.  A man  has  a circular  garden  requiring  84  rods 
of  fencing  to  enclose  it;  how  much  land  in  the  gar- 
den? ( 5.) 

7.  The  plan  of  a town  is  17§  inches  long  and  14 
inches  broad,  and  the  scale  annexed  to  it  is  just  2§ 
inches  to  1,100  yards.  What  is  the  length  of  a mile 
upon  this  scale,  and  what  will  be  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  plan  if  it  be  enlarged  to  a scale  of  6 
inches  to  a mile?  (20.) 

8.  A square  and  a triangle  contain  equivalent 
areas  and  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  36.1  inches,  and 
the  altitude  is  5 inehes;  what  is  the  side  of  the  square? 
(10.) 

9.  If  5 horses  eat  as  much  as  6 cattle,  and  8 horses 
and  12  cattle  eat  12  tons  of  hay  in  40  days,  how  much 
hay  will  be  needed  to  keep  7 horses  and  15  cattle  65 
days?  (5.) 

10.  A banker  borrows  money  at  5 per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  pays  the  interest  yearly,  as  in  our  savings 
banks.  He  loans  it  at  10  per  cent  bank  discount  on 
average  time  60  / 63  days.  What  sum  must  he  bor- 
row to  make  $2,000  a year?  (10.) 

11.  Divide  37  into  three  parts  that  are  to  each 

as  |:  i:  (5.) 

Grammar— Time  120  Minutes. 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  grammar,  or  language, 
to  the  other  studies  o'f  the  2d  grade?  To  those  of  the 
7th  grade?  (9.) 

2.  Distinguish  clearly  between  declension,  inflec- 
tion, conjugation,  synopsis.  Give  synopsis  of  sit  and 
of  go.  Give  two  examples  of  declension.  (8.) 

3.  How  many  and  what  parts  of  speech  may  each 
of  the  following  words  be:  but,  for,  as,  that,  what, 
nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  too,  either,  there?  Give 
a sentence  illustrating  each  use  of  each  word.  (12.) 

4.  Analyze  the  following: 

“How  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds.” 

(10.) 

5.  How  would  you  teach  eleven-year-old  children 
the  subject  of  a.  comparison  of  adjectives?  6.  forma- 
tion of  plural  of  nouns?  Give  examples.  (15.) 

6.  Correct,  if  necessary,  any  mistakes  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  giving  your  reasons:  “Even  if  we 
desired  we  cannot  resort  to  such  measures.”  “One 
had  better  tell  the  truth.”  “I  would  like  to  know  who 
the  story  is  about.”  “I  had  not  heard  of  him  being 
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sick.”  “I  will  drown  and  no  one  shall  help  me.”  (10.) 

7.  What  principles  of  teaching  should  guide  you 
in  your  method  of  teaching  teachnical  grammar?  Give 
an  example  illustrating  the  application  of  each  prin- 
ciple. (13.) 

8.  Why  should  one  study  a foreign  language  in 
order  to  understand  his  own  fully?  Explain  clearlv. 
(10.) 

9.  What  purposes  have  you  in  view  in  teaching 
technical  grammar  in  the  graded  school?  Should  the 
child  be  conscious  of  these  purposes?  Why?  (13.) 


Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

DIRECTIONS.— The  first  ten  questions,  Nos.  1-10,  are  for  those 
who  take  the  five-year  work,  and  for  those  who  do  not  make  this  branch 
an  elective:  all  the  questions,  1-15,  are  for  those  who  do  make  this 
branch  an  elective.  The  time  for  the  first  part  is  60  minutes ; for  the 
whole,  90. 

1.  What  physical  changes  does  a muscle  undergo 
during  its  action?  What  chemical  changes? 

2.  Why  should  the  amount  of  blood  going  to  an 
organ  be  different  at  different  times?  How  is  the 
amount  regulated? 

3.  Give  three  reasons  why  inspiration  is  harder 
than  expiration. 

4.  Explain  fully  any  example  of  reflex  action  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

5.  How  is  a “cold”  caused?  What  is  the  main 
trouble?  How  cured?  Prevented? 

6.  What  is  a gland?  Classify  the  glands  of  the 
body  according  to  a.  their  structure,  b.  their  function. 

7.  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  produced?  Where 
is  it  produced?  What  is  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
and  how  is  it  regulated? 

8.  What  are  the  different  purposes  in  bathing? 
Kinds,  times,  and  manner  of  bathing  for  these  differ- 
ent purposes? 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  swallowing. 

10.  In  what  ways  can  fulness  of  blood  in  the  head, 
and  sleeplessness,  be  relieved  after  a long  evening  of 
hard  study? 

11.  Explain  fully  the  physiology  of  coughing. 

12.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  blood  in  the 
body?  How  is  this  amount  divided  among  the  vari- 
ous organs? 

13.  Describe  the  pancreas,  and  state,  in  full,  the 
actions  of  its  secretion. 

14.  Where  is  the  purest  blood  in  the  body?  Why? 

15.  Trace  the  blood  in  its  circuit  through  the  va- 
rious organs  of  the  body,  and  tell  what  the  blood  takes 
from,  and  what  it  gives  to,  each  one. 


Physics. 

DIRECTIONS.— The  first  eight  questions,  Nos.  1-8,  are  for  those 
who  take  the  five-year  work  and  for  those  who  do  not  make  physics 
an  elective.  Those  who  make  physics  an  elective  will  answer  all 
Time  for  first  eight  questions,  60  minutes;  for  the  entire  examination, 
90  minutes. 

1.  Define  matter,  motion,  energy,  phenomenon, 
hypothesis,  theory,  law,  physics. 

2.  a.  What  is  motion?  b.  Classify  motions,  c. 
Deduce  the  law  for  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

3.  a.  Define  mass,  weight,  force,  velocity,  momen- 
tum, and  b.  give  the  three  fundamental  laws  of  mo- 
tion usually  called  Hewton’s  laws. 

4.  Show  how  you  would  explain  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  forces,  or  motions,  by  diagrams. 

5.  a.  Define  pendulum,  b.  State  the  laws  of  its 
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vibration,  c.  Show  how  you  would  illustrate  these 
laws. 

6.  a.  Define  heat.  b.  Classify  its  effects  on  bodies, 
c.  Describe  the  ways  by  which  it  is  transferred. 

7.  a.  What  is  latent  heat?  b.  Give  evidence  of 
its  existence,  c.  Explain  the  theory  of  a freezing  mix-  • 
ture. 

8.  a.  Describe  a dynamo,  b.  Describe  the  pro- 
duction of  the  electric  arc  light. 

9.  Give  your  theory  of  electricity. 

10.  a.  Define  sound,  b.  Describe  the  qualities  of 
sou-nd.  c.  Explain  the  “interference  of  sound.” 

11.  a.  What  is  polarized  light?  b , Of  what  use  is 
it?  c.  How  is  light  polarized? 

12.  State  your  theory  of  magnetism. 


Botany. 

DIRECTIONS.— The  first  ten  questions,  Nos.  1-10,  are  for  those 
who  take  the  five-year  work  and  for  those  who  do  not  make  botany  an 
elective ; the  second  part,  11-20,  are  for  those  who  do  make  botany  an 
elective.  If  botany  is  your  elective,  do  not  write  the  first  part  of  this 
paper.  The  time  for  the  first  part  is  60  minutes;  for  the  second  part, 
90  minutes. 

1.  What  is  a leaf?  Define  venation  and  give  the 
kinds. 

2.  What  is  vernation?  Name  and  define  three 
kinds. 

8.  Name  and  define  five  shapes  of  leaves.  Illus- 
trate with  outline  drawings. 

4.  What  is  inflorescence?  Illustrate  by  outline 
drawings  the  following  forms:  spike,  raceme,  panicle, 
cyme,  scorpoid  cyme. 

5.  What  is  a flower?  Give  two  reasons  for  the 
theory  of  its  origin  from  the  leaf-bud. 

6.  Draw  and  describe  a stamen.  What  is  a con- 
nectile? 

7.  What  is  placenta?  Name  and  define  three 
kinds. 

8.  Define  and  give  examples  of  the  following 
kinds  of  fruits:  simple,  multiple,  accessory. 

9.  What  is  a seed?  Name  its  coats  and  parts. 

10.  How  does  a fern  differ  from  a rose  in  its  vena- 
tion, vernation,  and  reproduction? 

11.  What  is  protoplasm?  What  cells  contain  pro- 
toplasm and  what  do  not?  How  were  those  formed 
that  contain  no  protoplasm? 

12.  Define  parenchyma,  prosenchyma,  and  latex- 
cells. 

13.  What  are  pitted  cells?  How  are  they  formed? 

14.  What  is  fertilization?  Describe  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  a rose,  naming  the  different  parts  of  each  cell 
that  takes  an  essential  part  in  the  process. 

15.  Illustrate  by  as  many  successive  outline  sketch- 
es as  are  necessary  the  development  of  a spore  into  a 
fern. 

16.  What  is  the  cambian  layer?  Its  use? 

17.  Explain  the  respiration  in  a plant.  Why  is 
the  respiration  of  a mushroom  in  the  day  time  differ- 
ent from  that  of  grass? 

18.  How  is  water  transferred  from  cell  to  cell  in 
circulation? 

19.  Why  may  a plant  subjected  to  slow  freezing 
and  slow  thawing  still  be  alive  when,  if  rapidly  sub- 
jected to  the  same  temperature  and  then  rapidly 
thawed,  it  will  be  killed? 

20.  Describe  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
ripening  of  a fruit. 


Zoology. 

DIRECTIONS. — Those  who  have  made  zoology  their  elective  will 
take  the  whole  paper.  Time,  90  minutes.  Those  who  have  not  made 
zoology  their  elective,  and  those  who  take  the  five  year  examination 
will  take  the  first  eight  questions.  Time,  60  minutes. 

1.  Describe  the  anatomy  of  the  earthworm. 

2.  Mode  of  life  of  the  fresh  water  clam. 

3.  Kinds  of  locomotion  of  the  crayfish. 

4.  Development  of  hydra. 

5.  Characterize  a typical  protozoan. 

6.  Describe  the  respiration  and  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  fishes. 

7.  Define  and  illustrate  analogy  and  homology. 

8.  What  are  the  principal  bases  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  animals? 

9.  Describe  in  detail  the  process  of  fertilization 
and  of  segmentation  of  any  egg. 

10.  Define  fauna.  State  some  of  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  an- 
imals. 

11.  What  parallelism  may  be  found  between  the 
development  of  the  individual  animal,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  group,  and  the  order  of  geological  suc- 
cession. 

12.  Give  a brief  statement  of  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution. 

General  History. 

DIRECTIONS. — Applicants  for  the  five-year  certificates  will  take 
Nos.  1-4  and  Nos  8-13;  time,  60  minutes.  The  other  applicants  will 
take  all ; time,  90  minutes. 

1.  Give  a sketch  of  the  arts,  the  religion,  and  the 
government  of  Egypt.  How  were  the  hieroglyphics 
deciphered? 

2.  Who  was  Zoroaster?  Buddha?  Confucius? 
Mohammed? 

3.  Causes  and  results  of  the  Peloponnesian  War? 
What  were  the  principal  battles?  Who  were  the  chief 
actors  in  it?  Who  wrote  its  history? 

4.  Causes  of  the  decline  of  Greek  power? 

5.  Give  a sketch  of  the  2d  Punic  War. 

6.  Tribunes  of  the  people;  when  first  constituted; 
how  appointed;  their  power  and  privileges. 

7.  Was  Borne  a republic?  Give  an  example  of 
democratic  government  from  ancient  history;  of  an 
oligarchy. 

8.  Origin  of  the  Franks?  Their  establishment  in 
France? 

9.  The  career  of  Charlemagne. 

10.  The  partition  of  Verdun  and  its  results. 

11.  Who  was  the  first  Bourbon  king  of  France  and 
who  the  last? 

12.  Name  four  of  the  greatest  of  French  sover- 
eigns, and  tell  why  they  were  great. 

13.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

14.  The  Edict  of  Nantes 

15.  In  what  great  wars  was  France  engaged  in  the 
XVIII  century,  and  against  whom? 

16.  Causes  and  results  of  the  French  Devolution. 

17.  What  was  the  “Coup  d’  Ftate  of  1851”? 

Chemistry — Time  90  Minutes. 

1.  What  is  an  element?  A compound?  Chem- 
ical action?  Chemical  affinity?  Give  examples  of 
each.  (8. ) 

2.  State  the  atomic  theory.  Define  fully  the  terms 
atom  and  molecule,  and  show  the  differences  between 
them.  (8.) 
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3.  State  and  illustrate  the  laws  of  definite  and 
of  multiple  proportion.  (8.) 

4.  How  much  Ca  (OH)2  will  be  required  to  neu- 
tralize 54  grams  of  HC1  and  how  much  calcium  chlo- 
ride will  be  formed?  (Atomic  weights  are  Ca.  40;  Cl. 
35.5;  0 16)  Write  the  equations  and  indicate  the 
methods  of  calculation.  (12  ) 

5.  How  may  chlorine  be  prepared?  What  is  form- 
ed when  chlorine  gas  is  led  into  potassium  hydroxide? 
What  is  the  decomposition  product  of  the  last  when 
heat  is  applied?  Illustrate  all  actions  by  equations. 
(12.) 

6.  Write  a complete  statement  covering  the  no- 
menclature of  acids  and  salts.  (10.) 

7.  Describe  the  process  of  making  H2  S04.  (10.) 

8.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere? 
Is  it  a chemical  compound  or  is  it  a mechanical  mix- 
ture? Give  reasons  for  your  conclusions.  (10.) 

9.  Give  six  examples  each  of  metals  and  of  non- 
metals.  What  is  the  basis  for  a further  division  into 
families?  Name  two  families  in  each  division,  with 
the  members  of  each  and  the  characteristics  of  each 
family  as  a whole.  (10.) 

10.  What  is  cream  of  tartar?  What  is  baking 
powder?  (10.) 

Write  an  equation  involving  both,  and  showing 
the  utility  of  the  latter. 


11.  Who  invented  the  binomial  theorem?  Using 
the  binomial  theorem  expand  the  following  expres- 
sion: (x2—  2x— 2y)4. 


Astronomy — Time  90  Minutes. 

1.  Describe  the  apparent  movements  of  Jupiter 
during  a period  of  thirteen  months.  How  were  these 
movements  explained  by  Ptolemy?  by  Copernicus? 

2.  What  is  the  aberration  of  light?  How  is  the 
sun’s  distance  determined  by  the  aberration  of  light? 

3.  How  is  the  period  of  the  sun’s  rotation  deter- 
mined? / 

4.  What  causes  the  tides?  Show  clearly  why  there 
are  two  tides  daily. 

5.  Explain  the  harvest  moon. 

6.  What  are  Kepler’s  three  laws? 

7.  Why  do  astronomers  say  the  moon  is  without 
an  atmosphere? 

8.  How  was  [Neptune  discovered? 

9.  In  what  months  only  are  total  solar  eclipses 
likely  to  occur?  Why? 

10.  What  is  the  approximate  right  ascension  of  a 
star  that  “souths”  August  12,  at  11  p.  m.?  When  will 
it  south  at  midnight? 


Geometry. 


Algebra. 

DIRECTIONS. — Those  who  have  made  algebra  their  elective  will 
take  the  whole  paper:  time,  90  minutes.  Those  who  have  not  made 
algebra  their  elective,  and  those  who  take  the  examination  for  the 
five-year  certificate,  will  take  the  first  eight  questions;  time,  60  min. 

1.  When  and  by  what  people  was  algebra  invent- 
ed? By  whom  expanded?  Algebra  has  been  defined 
to  be  “the  doctrine  of  the  equation.”  Why?  Why  is 
it  a required  study  in  all  high  schools? 

2.  What  are  a and  A in  the  following  expression: 
3 A x + 2 b y2a?  What  is  a term?  The  degree  of  a 
term?  a°=l;  prove,  a— 3=? 

3.  Reduce  the  following  expression  to  its  simplest 

form:  NM-  _ AZ_  Of  what  use  is  The  G.  C.  D.? 
b2—  y2  b— y. 

4.  A man  sold  100  bu.  of  wheat  and  50  bu.  of 
oats  for  $110§,  making  $15f.  He  made  15  per  cent 
on  the  wheat  and  25  per  cent  on  the  oats.  What  was 
the  cost  price  of  each  per  bu.? 

5.  What  is  the  best  method  of  elimination?  The 
one  most  used?  s--u=12,  s— 1=16,  s+u+t=44.  Find 
the  values  of  s,  t,  and  u. 

6.  What  is  the  fraction  that  if  you  add  2 to  the 
numerator,  the  value  is  1|-,  but  if  you  add  4 to  the 
numerator  and  2 to  the  denominator,  the  value  is  1-jV? 

7.  Reduce  the  following  to  its  simplest  form: 
- V-6 


\9 


\ 9 V-6 

8.  A man  bought  a number  of  cattle  for  $40 
apiece.  He  sold  them  for  $1560,  making  a per  cent 
equal  to  the  number  of  cattle.  Required  the  number 
of  the  cattle. 


9.  — — — < 1 — I Solve.  Find  the  sum  of  the  1st 
a c. 

5 terms  of  the  series  J,  -fa,  etc. 

10.  A lot  is  four  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad  and  is 
surrounded  by  a walk  half  as  broad  as  the  lot.  The 
walk  contains  18  sq.  rds.  more  than  the  lot.  Required 
the  area  of  the  lot. 


DIRECTIONS.— The  first  seven  questions,  Nos.  1-7,  are  for  those 
who  take  the  five-year  work  and  for  those  who  do  not  make  geometry 
an  elective.  Those  who  make  geometry  an  elective  will  answer  all. 
Time  for  first  seven  questions,  60  minutes;  for  the  entire  examina- 
tion, 90  minutes. 

1.  Define  geometry,  surface,  plane,  angle,  propo- 
sition, theorem,  problem,  demonstration,  corollary, 
scholium. 

2.  a.  Show  the  difference  between  an  axiom  and 
a postulate,  b.  Show  that  if  two  of  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal,  the  sides  opposite  them  are  equal, 
and  the  triangle  is  isosceles. 

3.  Show  that  the  greater  of  any  two  angles  of  a 
triangle  is  equal  to  half  of  their  sum,  plus  half  of  their 
difference;  and  that  the  less  is  equal  to  half  of  their 
sum,  minus  half  of  their  difference. 

4.  Show  that  the  medians,  or  straight  lines  drawn 
from  the  vertices  of  the  angles  of  a triangle  to  the 
middle  points  of  the  opposite  sides  of  it,  are  concur- 
rent lines,  or  lines  which  pass  through  a common 
point. 

5.  a.  Define  rhombus,  b.  Show  that  the  diagonals 
of  a rhombus  are  unequal,  but  that  they  bisect  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

6.  Prove  that  if  a straight  line  be  drawn  through 
a triangle  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides,  it  will  divide 
the  other  two  sides  proportionally. 

7.  Prove  that  similar  triangles  are  to  one  another 
as  the  squares  described  on  their  homologous  sides. 

8.  a.  Define  angle,  circle,  arc,  secant,  b.  Prove 
that  angles  formed  by  secants  meeting  without  the 
circle  are  measured  by  half  of  the  difference  of  the 
intercepted  arcs. 

9.  Prove  that  the  areas  of  parallel  cross  sections 
of  a pyramid  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their 
distances  from  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 

10.  Theorem:  The  surface  of  a sphere  is  equal  to 
four  great  circles.  Demonstrate. 

11.  Show  that  any  section  of  a circular  cone,  par- 
allel to  the  base,  is  a circle. 
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Geology — Time  60  Minutes. 

(Illustrate  by  diagrams  when  suitable.) 

1.  Explain  the  formation  of  a canyon;  of  river 
bluffs;  of  bottom  land. 

2.  Give  the  origin  of  a bed  of  clay;  of  iron  ore; 
of  lime-stone;  of  granite. 

3.  Say  what  you  can  of  the  origin  of  the  drift 
which  covers  the  grand  prairie  region  of  Illinois;  tell 
how  it  was  deposited,  and  how  its  water-bearing  strata 
were  formed. 

4.  The  life  history  of  a lake. 

5.  The  life  history  of  a bed  of  sand,  tracing  its 
materials  back  to  their  original  source. 

6.  Through  a large  part  of  its  course,  the  original 
bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  covered  by  a layer  of  black 
earth  many  feet  in  thickness.  Explain  the  conditions 
which  caused  the  deposition  of  this  layer. 

7.  The  geologic  history  of  the  Appalachians. 

8.  How  are  soils  formed;  what  causes  the  differ- 
ence in  their  fertility? 

9.  The  birth,  youth,  and  old  age  of  a cavern. 

10.  Name  in  order,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  the 
limestones  of  the  Hlinois  section. 
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PEDAGOGY. 

1.  Name  the  most  serious  difficulties  you  encoun- 
ter in  school  work. 

2.  State  the  true  object  of  punishment. 

3.  Describe  a model  school  teacher. 

4.  Give  the  objects  of  the  recitation.  What  as- 
sistance would  you  give  pupils  in  their  preparation  of 
the  recitation? 

5.  How  would  you  teach  morals? 

6.  How  would  you  cultivate  a love  for  the  beau- 
tiful ? 

7.  What  should  be  the  object  in  teaching  history? 

8.  What  should  be  the  main  object  of  the  read- 
ing lesson? 

9.  How  would  you  secure  and  cultivate  attention? 

10.  How  would  you  cultivate  memory  in  pupils? 


ORTHOGRAPHY — WRITING. 

1.  Name  all  the  voice-producing  organs.  Define 
synonym,  antonym. 

2.  Give  words  illustrating  six  sounds  of  a;  three 
of  e;  three  of  i ; five  of  o;  with  proper  marks. 

3.  Define  orthography,  suffix,  prefix,  mute,  cog- 
nate. 

4.  Write  in  full  the  words  for  which  the  follow- 
ing are  abbreviations:  inst.,  prox.,  ult.,  cr.,  e.  g.,  col., 
viz.,  vs.,  M.  C.,  mdse. 

5.  Give  two  rules  for  spelling.  Write  synonyms 
for  the  following  words:  staid,  wary,  arraign,  sub- 
lime, excavate. 

1.  Write  all  the  one- space  letters.  The  three- 
space  letters. 

2.  Write  all  the  semi  extended  letters. 

3.  Analyze  a,  k,  s,  p,  and  y. 

4.  Write  all  the  capital  letters. 

5.  Write  the  following  as  a specimen  of  your  pen- 
manship: “Eternity  has  no  gray  hairs!  The  flowers 
fade,  the  heart  withers,  man  grows  old  and  dies,  the 
world  lies  down  in  the  sepulchre  of  ages,  but  time 


writes  no  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  eternity.” — Heber. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  metropolis  of  each  of  the 
New  England  states.  Same  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states. 

2.  Name  the  provinces  comprised  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada. 

3.  Trace  the  most  direct  water  route  from  New. 
York  to  Bombay,  naming  countries,  capes,  cities,  etc.', 
through  or  near  Which  you  would  pass. 

4.  Name  the  great  races  of  mankind,  and  state 
the  principal  location  of  each. 

5.  What  foreign  country  is  especially  noted  for 
the  production  of  tea?  Wool?  Wheat?  Silk?  To- 
bacco? Coffee?  Wine?  Baisins?  Watches?  Olive 
Oil  ? 

6.  For  what  are  the  following  places  noted: 
Rome?  Athens?  Gibraltar?  Mecca?  Annapolis? 
Palos?  Ararat?  Locate  each. 

7.  Explain  fully  the  drainage  of  Asia.  Of  Africa. 

8.  Locate  three  European  cities  where  it  will  be 
afternoon,  and  two  where  it  will  be  forenoon,  when  it 
is  midnight  at  Rome. 

9.  Name  the  grand  divisions  having  respectively: 
a.  The  highest  mountains;  b.  the  largest  population; 
c.  the  longest  river;  d.  the  longest  relative  coast  line; 
e.  the  largest  lakes. 

10.  Define  latitude;  longitude;  meridian;  parallels; 
equinoxes;  isothermal  lines. 


'yj  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  State  in  not  less  than  twenty-five  words  what 
was  the  general  character  of  the  first  settlers  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

2.  What  induced  the  first  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Maryland, 
respectively,  to  settle  in  America? 

3.  Name  the  first  five  presidents,  giving  each 
one’s  term  of  office. 

4.  What  leading  issues  did  the  Federal  party  ad- 
vocate in  Washington’s  administration? 

5.  Name  five  events  arising  out  of  the  question 
of  slavery  and  the  time  each  occurred. 

6.  What  was  the  Gadsden  purchase? 

7.  Mention  two  commanders  in  the  Civil  War 
who  died  recently. 

8.  Through  what  wars  has  our  nation  passed  to 
maintain  its  rights  and  preserve  its  national  unity? 

9.  What  led  to  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln?  Jas.  A.  Garfield? 

10.  For  what  were  the  following  men  noted:  Al- 
exander Hamilton?  Thomas  Jefferson?  Henry  Clay? 
Abraham  Lincoln?  Stephen  A.  Douglas?  Andrew 
Jackson? 


GRAMMAR. 

A person  who  believes  he  has  his  succor  at  hand, 
and  that  he  acts  in  sight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts 
himself  beyond  his  abilities,  and  does  wonders  that 
are  not  to  be  matched  by  one  who  is  not  animat- 
ed with  such  a confidence  of  success. — Addison. 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above. 

1.  Name  five  clauses,  classifying  them  as  princi- 
pal or  subordinate. 

2.  Name  a subject  having  two  predicates,  and 
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give  the  modifiers  of  them. 

3.  STame  two  adjectives  and  two  objective  clauses. 
State  what  each  modifies. 

4.  Select  two  each  of  the  following  parts  of 
speech:  Pronoun,  adjective,  verb,  adverb,  conjunc- 
tion. Give  class  of  each. 

5.  Select:  a.  A verb  in  the  passive  voice,  indica- 
tive mode;  b.  an  adjective  used  as  a noun;  c.  a verb 
in  the  infinitive  mode,  used  like  an  adjective;  d.  the 
antecedent  of  the  pronoun  that;  e.  a pronoun  in  the 
objective  case. 

6.  Parse:  “is  animated,"  “such  a"  “beyond" 

7.  When  may  a group  of  words  be  called  an  ad- 
jective element?  When  an  adv.  element?  Give  illus- 
tration of  each. 

8.  Write  sentences  showing  three  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  comma. 

9.  Write  two  abstract  and  two  collective  nouns. 

10.  What  parts  of  speech  may  collect  clauses?  Il- 
lustrate by  a sentence  or  sentences. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Every  process  should  be  indicated. 

1.  Write  in  Roman  notation:  2999. 

2 Divide  17.9  cwt.  90  lbs.  11  oz.  by  82  lbs.  5 oz. 

3.  What  different  prime  factors  are  found  in 
2100? 

4.  In  what  time  will  $650  amount  to  $713.05  at 
6 per  cent,  simple  interest? 

5.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a 3 mo.  note  for  $500, 
discounted  at  a bank  at  6 per  cent. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  87  shares  of  railroad  stock 'at 
76 J,  brokerage  ^ per  cent. 

7.  If  45  horses  eat  1J  tones  of  hay  in  30  days, 
how  many  tons  should  last  84  horses  56  days? 

8.  The  list  price  of  a stove  is  $38,  and  the  retail 
dealer  is  allowed  commercial  discounts  of  20  per  cent, 
5 per  cent,  and  3 per  cent.  What  price  does  he  pay 
for  the  stove? 

9.  A farmer  sold  48. 61  acres  of  his  farm  of  112 
a.,  96  sq.  rd.  What  per  cent  of  his  farm  had  he  left? 

10.  A sight  draft  on  ISTew  Yo.rk  was  sold  in  St. 
Louis  for  $3,542,  exchange  being  at  f per  cent  pre- 
mium. Required:  the  face  of  the  draft,  allowing  no 
days  of  grace. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  Of  how  many  parts  is  the  vertebral  column 
composed?  What  common  name  is  applied  to  all  the 
parts? 

2.  Where  is  the  spinal  cord  located?  In  what 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  the  gray  matter? 

3.  What  is  the  office  of  the  saliva  in  mastication? 
In  digestion? 

4.  What  arguments  would  you  use  to  convince 
a man  of  his  error  in  using  alcoholic  drinks?  To- 
bacco? 

5.  What  artery  carries  dark  blood,  and  what  vein 
bright  red  blood?  Where? 

6.  Give  the  classifications  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
number  in  each  class,  for  an  adult. 

7.  Describe  and  locate  the  tricuspid  and  the  bi- 
cuspid valves. 

8.  Locate  the  following:  a.  patella,  b.  ulua,  c. 
sternum,  d.  occipital  bone,  e.  tibia,  /.  tarsus,  g.  radius. 

9.  Mention  three  uses  of  muscles. 


10.  What  is  the  periosteum?  The  synovial  mem- 
brane? The  gastric  juice? 
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METHODS. 

1.  Distinguish  between  classifying  and  grading 
a school. 

2.  a.  What  apparatus  would  you  have  in  your 
school?  b.  What  should  you  have? 

3.  Tell  how  you  teach  words  by  the  word  method. 

4.  a.  Mention  five  reasons  why  all  pupils  should 
study  language — grammar,  b.  Suggest  at  least  five 
points  you  make  or  will  make  prominent  in  teaching 
language — grammar. 

5.  AVhy  should  teachers  study  psychology  and 
pedagogy? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  a syllable,  prefix,  suffix,  homonym,  syn- 
onym. 

2.  Define  the  following:  Root,  primitive  word, 
derivative,  simple,  and  compound.  Give  example  of 
each. 

3.  Give  rule  for  spelling  the  plural  of  words  end- 
ing in  “y.” 

4.  Define  and  give  example  of  monosyllable,  tri- 
syllable, dissyllable,  and  polysyllable. 

5.  Give  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant. 


READING. 

1.  a.  By  diagram  illustrate  radical  and  terminal 
stresses,  b.  When  should  each  stress  mentioned  be 
used? 

2.  a.  Distinguish  between  pure  tone  and  orotund. 

6.  Give  directions  for  securing  them. 

3.  What  are  the  elements  of  emphasis? 

4.  a.  What  is  stress?  b.  Distinguish  between 
stress  and  accent. 

5.  a.  When  should  we  use  effusive  utterance?  b. 
When  should  we  use  expulsive  utterance? 

6.  When  would  you  use  the  following  movement: 
Moderate,  slow,  and  rapid? 


PENMASHIP. 

1.  How  many  principles  are  used  in  writing? 
Name  and  make  each. 

2.  On  what  slant  are  letters  made?  Explain  how 
to  obtain  this  slant. 

3.  Analyze  the  letter  “u.” 

4.  "Make  the  one  space  letters. 

5.  Make  the  loop  letters. 

6.  Give  rule  for  spacing  between  words  composed 
' entirely  of  small  letters. 

7.  Make  the  letters  in  which  the  capital  stem  is 
employed. 

8.  Make  the  capitals  in  which  the  reversed  oval 
is  found. 

9.  Make  r,  q,  and  f. 

10.  Write  the  following,  observing  the  spacing  of 
the  letters  and  between  the  words:  Thou  alone  can 
shape  thy  future. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Make  a drawing  illustrating  a bay,  a strait,  an 
isthmus,  a peninsula,  and  a cape. 
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2.  Where  is  Greenland?  To  what  nation  does  it 

belong?  Give  something  of  the  character  of  the 
people.  ' 

3.  Give  proofs  of  the  earth’s  sphericity. 

4.  Prove  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis. 

5.  State  effect  if  earth’s  axis  were  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

6.  Give  theory  of  a geyser. 

7.  Name  the  things  that  modify  climate. 

8.  Give  something  concerning  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis. 

9.  Name  the  different  industries  and  say  some- 
thing of  each. 

10.  Find  the  height  of  this  mountain:  Distance 
two  miles.  A stick  is  4 feet  long,  and  when  held  at 
a distance  of  2 feet  from  the  eye,  the  top  of  stick  is 
on  the  level  with  the  top  of  the  mountain;  the  bottom 
of  the  stick  with  the  base  of  the  mountain. 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  is  history?  a.  What  is  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  history?  b.  Name  the  different  institutions. 

2.  State  the  territory  that  each  nation  claimed  in 
America  by  the  right  of  discovery. 

3.  Name  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America. 

4.  Tell  about  Virginia’s  charters. 

5.  Account  for  the  fewness  of  towns  and  the  lack 
of  interest  in  the  public  schools  in  the  South  during 
the  colonial  period. 

6.  Tell  about  the  controversy  with  Eoger  Will- 
iams. a.  From  the  government's  standpoint,  b.  From 
Williams’. 

7.  Talk  about  body  of  liberties,  a.  The  need.  b. 
The  purpose,  c.  The  effect,  d.  State  some  of  the 
laws  given  by  Nathaniel  Ward. 

8.  Tell  about  Salem  witchcraft.  What  lesson 
did  the  people  learn? 

9.  What  lesson  did  the  Quakers  teach  Massachu- 
setts? Explain. 

10.  Compare  the  North  and  South  during  colonial 
times. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  a mode  for  the  heading,  introduction,  con- 
clusion, and  superscription  of  a letter  of  friendship. 

2.  Write  to  your  *friend  inviting  her  to  go  to  a 
picnic.  Make  such  explanations  as  are  necessary. 

3.  a.  Distinguish  between  a noun  and  the  noun. 
b.  Give  all  possible  constructions  of  nouns  in  the  nom- 
inative case,  and  in  the  nominative  absolute. 

4.  What  are  metaphors  and  similes?  Give  an 
example  of  each. 

5.  a.  Give  directions  for  the  use  of  the  interroga- 
tion mark.  b.  When  are  each  and  each  other  used 
correctly? 

6.  Give  specific  directions  for  using  shall  and 
should,  and  will  and  would. 

7.  Diagram  this  sentence  and  parse  the  italicised 
words.  “By  constant  attention  to  the  ethical  qualities 
of  all  our  words  and  actions,  we  form  the  habit  of 
obeying  conscience  in  all  things.” 

8.  Expand,  “I  know  him  to  be  an  honest  man.” 
Abridge,  “It  is  said  that  wisdom  is  better  than  gold.” 

9.  Distinguish  between  a participial  adjective  and 
a participle  having  the  construction  of  an  adjective. 
Illustrate. 


10.  Why  use  the  passive  voice?  How  do  you  cor- 
rect your  own  bad  habits  of  speech? 


ARITHMETIC. 

Give  complete  analysis  for  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  and  10. 

1.  Of  what  use  is  the  study  of  arithmetic?  How 
do  you  add?  What  is  numeration? 

2.  Give  the  law  of  the  signs. 

Solve:  2xl-5-^-3x7 

2-13x4-3  3-7. 

3.  A is  t older  than  B;  their  father’s  age,  which 
is  50  years,  is  the  sum  of  the  sons’  ages;  what  is  the 
age  of  each  son? 

4.  Distinguish  the  element  of  time  in  common, 
exact,  and  bankers’  interest. 

5.  If  the  post-office  department  allow  15  grams 
or  one  half  ounce  as  the  weight  of  a single  letter,  by 
which  weight  can  you  send  the  heavier  letter? 

6.  The  difference  in  longitude  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Pekin,  across  the  Pacific,  is  131°  33'  27". 
When  it  is  noon,  August  20,  at  S.  F.,  what  is  the  time 
and  date  at  Pekin? 

7.  A farmer  has  seven  layers  of  wood  on  a load, 
each  layer  being  3x1^  feet.  At  a dollar  a cord,  what 
is  the  selling  price  of  the  load? 

8.  Estimate  the  cost  for  paper  for  a room  15xl6x 
10,  with  a mop  board  8 in.  wide,  allowing  for  four 
windows  and  two  doors,  each  39  inches  wide  includ- 
ing facing.  A 7c  eleven-inch  border  is  desired.  The 
paper  loses  8 in.  in  matching,  and  costs  60c  a roll. 
The  remnants  paper  above  the  doors  and  windows. 

9.  For  what  sum  must  a note  be  drawn  which, 
when  discounted  at  bank  for  60—63  da.,  will  yield 
$500  ? 

10.  A holds  B’s  $300  6 per  cent  note  due  two  and 
a half  years  after  date.  One  year  after  date  B pro- 
poses to  pay  A,  to  whom  money  is  worth  7 per  cent. 
If  A is  desirous  of  the  money,  what  should  B pay 
him  ? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Give  directions  for  using  disinfectants. 

2.  a.  Give  the  “steps”  in  expiration  and  inspira- 
tion. 6.  What  changes  take  place  in  the  blood  and 
air  during  respiration. 

3.  a.  Show  the  general  appearance  of  a cross  sec- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord.  b.  Explain  reflex  action  of 
the  cord. 

4.  d.  Give  definite  directions  for  ventilating  a 
room.  b.  Why  should  a room  be  ventilated? 

5.  Tell  what  effect  alcohol  has  on  the  nervous 
system. 

6.  Mention  and  explain  the  nine  “steps”  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

7.  a.  Give  five  or  six  functions  of  the  skin.  b.  Of 
what  use  is  bathing? 

8.  a.  Mention  three  desirable  qualities  of  cloth- 
ing. b.  Give  directions  for  caring  for  the  teeth. 

9.  Describe  the  cell,  and  give  its  use  in  the  ani- 
mal economy. 

10.  a.  Of  what  use  is  physical  exercise?  b.  De- 
scribe the  three  systems  of  exercise. 


ZOOLOGY. 

1 . Define  zoology.  Discuss  the  cell. 
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2.  Explain  the  two  kinds  of  a sexual  reproduc- 
tion. 

3.  Make  a comparison,  by  differences,  of  the  sub- 
kingdoms. 

4.  Give  general  characteristics  of  aves. 

5.  Describe  a sponge  and  an  angle-worm,  stating 
likenesses  and  differences. 

6.  Classify:  Crocodile,  toad,  cat-fish,  fly,  rattle- 
snake, horse,  snail,  star- fish,  angle- worm,  and  a crow. 

7.  Tell  of  the  changes  a butterfly  undergoes. 

8.  Explain  how  a cow  chews  the  cud. 

9.  Jfame  the  parts  of  a bird. 

10.  Give  the  characteristics  of  fishes. 


PHYSICS. 

1.  Give  diagram  of  the  barometer,  and  explain 
its  action  and  use. 

2.  A falling  body  has  a velocity  of  192.96  feet. 
How  far  has  it  fallen? 

3.  State  Archimides’  principle.  What  is  the  dens- 
ity of  ice  if  a lump  weighing  8 lbs.  when  attached  to 
16  lbs.  of  lead  and  both  placed  in  water,  indicates  a 
combined  weight  of  13.712  lbs.,  the  weight  of  the  lead 
in  water  being  14.6  lbs. 

4 The  lever  of  a hydrostatic  press  is  6 feet  long, 
the  piston  being  one  foot  from  the  fulcrum.  The 
areas  of  the  tube  and  cylinder  are  one- half  and  one 
hundred  square  inches  respectively.  What  weight 
may  be  raised  by  a power  of  75  lbs.? 

5.  Give  the  elements  of  a force.  What  is  a horse- 
power? What  is  the  horse-power  of  an  engine  that 
can  raise'  300  cu.  ft.  of  water  every  minute  from  a 
mine  132  feet  deep? 

6.  What  is  the  pressure  on  a dam  80  ft.  long  and 
fifty  feet  high,  if  the  water  is  two  feet  from  the  top? 
Tell  how  to  estimate  the  gravity  pressure  on  the  side 
of  a cubical  vessel  filled  with  water. 

7.  By  diagram  show  the  parts  of  an  electroscope; 
explain  each  part. 

8.  Discuss  the  voltaic  or  galvanic  cell  as  to  parts, 
source  of  energy,  direction  of  current,  resistance,  and 
electrodes. 

9.  Explain  the  wave  theory  of  sound.  By  dia- 
gram show  the  theory  of  refraction  of  light.  Make 
such  explanations  as  are  necessary. 

10.  Which  has  the  greater  energy,  an  iceberg  weigh- 
ing 50  tons  and  moving  1 mile  an  hour,  or  one  weigh- 
ing 25  tons  and  moving  2 miles  an  hour?  Explain. 


BOTANY. 

1.  Define  the  following:  a.  Botany,  b.  System 
of  plants,  c.  Flora,  d.  Phaenogamous.  e.  Pattern 
plant. 

2.  Discuss  germination. 

3.  Name  parts  of  a flower,  beginning  at  the  outer 
circle  of  leaves. 

4.  Talk  about:  a.  Protoplasm,  b.  Parenchyma. 
c.  Cell  contents. 

5.  Define  the  following:  a.  Flower,  b.  Perfect, 
c.  Regular,  d Symmetrical,  e.  Complete  flower. 

6.  Give  the  characteristics  of  exogenous  plants. 

7.  Talk  about  fertilization,  a.  Kinds,  b.  Means. 
c.  Use. 

8.  Name  the  families  of  the  following:  Rose,  lily, 
mustard,  violet,  geranium,  verbena,  cucumber,  pea, 
phlox,  primrose. 


9.  Name  these  fruits:  Gourd,  cherry,  raspberry, 
i go  oseberry. 

10.  What  part  is  eaten  of:  An  apple,  orange,  straw- 
berry, walnut,  and  peach. 
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READING. 

1.  What  is  reading? 

2.  What  is  elocution? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a good 
reader? 

4.  What  is  inflection?  Modulation?  Force? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  accent  and 
emphasis? 

6.  What  tone  of  voice  is  used  in  expressing  joy? 
Contempt?  Reverence?  Pity? 

7.  What  causes  the  sing-song  habit  in  reading? 
What  remedy  have  you  for  it? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  bad  habits  that  children 
are  liable  to  fall  into  in  learning  to  read? 

9.  Do  your  pupils  read  well?  If  not,  what’s  the 

ault 

10.  Name  some  good  readers  you  have  heard. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  spelling? 

2.  What  is  an  elementary  sound?  A letter?  A 
syllable?  A word?  Synthesis? 

3.  What  is  phonetic  spelling?  Analyze  incon- 
gruity. 

4.  What  is  a vowel?  Consonant?  Digraph? 
Diphthong?  Trigraph? 

5.  What  are  the  liquids? 

6.  How  do  you  teach  spelling?  Do  you  teach  di- 
acritical marks? 

7.  How  do  you  divide  words  into  syllables? 

8.  Should  the  meaning  of  words  be  taught  with 
spelling?  Do  you  do  it? 

9.  Give  any  two  rules  for  spelling  you  know. 

10.  Spell  the  following  words  and  mark  the  vow- 
els: exchecker,  sirrepticious,  lettis,  licuify,  assafetida, 
hoboy,  wezle,  nemonics,  dagerrotipe,  shiverree. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  mathematical  geography,  political  ge- 
ography, physical  geography. 

2.  What  is  latitude?  Longitude?  Meridian? 
Zone?  Tropics? 

3.  When  is  the  summer  solstices?  The  equi- 
noxes? 

4.  Where,  on  the  earth’s  surface,  are  the  days 
twelve  hours  long?  Six  months  long?  Explain  how 
this  is. 

5.  What  is  a Republic?  Kingdom?  Empire? 
Absolute  Monarchy?  Give  one  example  of  each. 

6.  Name  the  longest  river,  the  highest  mountain, 
the  largest  ocean,  the  largest  city,  the  oldest  city,  the 
highest  city,  the  largest  lake  in  the  world. 

7.  Give  the  relative  size  of  the  six  grand  divis- 
ions of  the  earth. 

8.  Where  are  the  following  rivers:  Yukon,  Gila, 
Schuylkill,  Amoo,  Orange,  Rhine,  Darling,  Indus,  Pa- 
rana, and  Nelson? 

9.  Name  the  countries  of  Asia  and  give  capital 
of  each. 
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10.  From  what  places  are  the  following  artic’es 
obtained:  gypsum,  tin,  diamonds,  cork,  amber,  caout- 
chouc, indigo,  gum-elastic,  assafcetida,  and  cochineal? 

u.  s.  HISTORY. 

1.  What  is  history? 

2.  Name  and  give  dates  enclosing  each  of  the 
epochs  in  your  history  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Name  the  original  thirteen  colonies  and  tell 
when  each  was  first  settled. 

4.  Name  any  five  Indian  wars  and  describe  any 
one  you  name. 

5.  Name  five  American  generals  and  five  British 
generals  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

6.  What  good  has  resulted  from  the  Civil  War? 
What  injury? 

7.  Name  the  presidents  in  chronological  order 
and  the  party  to  which  each  belonged. 

8.  Name  three  prominent  bills  introduced  in  Con- 
gress and  describe  two  of  them. 

9.  Name  five  American  poets  and  tell  who  wrote 
“The  Bridge,”  who  “The  Raven.” 

10.  Name  five  of  the  greatest  American  inventors. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  The  is  an  adjective,  but  thee  is  a pronoun. 
Parse  all  the  words. 

2.  It  is  I.  Parse  I. 

3.  What  do  you  mean  by  a noun  in  apposition, 
and  must  nouns  in  apposition  be  the  same  number, 
gender,  and  person? 

4.  What  is  ambiguity?  Euphony? 

5.  Writing  letters  is  forbidden.  Parse  “writing” 
and  “letters.” 

6.  What  are  infinitives? 

7.  Give  the  rule  for  the  infinitive  not  used  as  a 
noun,  and  when  so  used  upon  what  parts  of  speech 
does  it  depend? 

8.  What  is  an  expletive?  Give  an  example. 

9.  Analyze  or  diagram : And  behold  there  came 
a voice  unto  him  and  said,  “What  dost  thou  here, 
Elijah”? 

10.  Analyze  or  diagram:  With  grave  aspect  he 
rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed  a pillar  of  state;  deep 
on  his  front  engraven,  Deliberation  sat,  and  public 
care;  and  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone,  ma- 
jesty, though  in  ruin. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  arithmetic? 

2.  What  law  governs  the  Arabic  system  of  no- 
tation? 

3.  What  is  a number?  Prime  number?  Com- 
posite number?  Abstract  number?  A denominate 
number?  Odd  number?  Even  number?  Simple 
number?  Compound  number?  Concrete  number? 

4.  What  is  proportion?  Brokerage?  Commis- 
sion? Insurance?  Taxes? 

5.  Write  a negotiable  note.  Write  a receipt.  A 
draft. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true  dis- 
count and  the  bank  discount  of  $100  due  six  mos. 
from  date,  money  being  worth  six  per  cent? 

7.  A commission  merchant  receives  $525  to  buy 
corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  deducting  his  commission 
at  5 per  cent,  how  many  bushels  can  he  buy? 


8.  A and  B receive  $2,000,  § of  A’s  money,  plus 
$100,  is  equal  to  five- fourths  of  B’s.  How  much  does 
each  receive? 

9.  A piece  of  land  in  a rectangular  form  contains 
8 acres,  its  length  is  five  times  its  width.  What  are 
its  dimensions? 

10.  What  will  it  cost  to  paint  the  entire  surface  of 
a cone  at  10  cents  per  square  yard  whose  diameter  at 
the  base  is  20  feet  and  its  height,  from  the  outside,  to 
the  top  45  feet? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  the  uses  of  bones?  How  formed? 

2.  Name  the  bones  of  the  face. 

3.  How  many  muscles  in  the  human  body?  How 
are  they  divided?  Give  examples. 

4.  Name  and  locate  four  muscles. 

5.  Tell  the  changes  that  food  undergoes  before 
the  nutritious  part  becomes  chyle,  beginning  at  the 
mouth. 

6.  Give  the  complete  circulation  of  the  blood. 

7.  Name  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

8 Name  the  cranial  nerves  and  give  the  function 
of  each. 

9.  Describe  all  the  parts  of  the  ear  by  which  sound 
is  produced.  Describe  all  the  parts  of  the  eye  by 
which  sight  is  produced. 

10.  Name  some  good  hygienic  laws. 
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READING. 

1.  Give  your  method  of  teaching  reading  to  be- 
ginners; to  advanced  pupils. 

2.  Define  pronunciation,  enunciation,  and  tell  the 
difference. 

3.  Give  two  rules  for  reading. 

4.  Write  the  following,  punctuate  it,  and  under- 
line the  important  words:  And  the  father  said  to  his 
servants  bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him^ 
and  put  a ring  on  his  hand  and  shoes  on  his  feet. 

5.  State  how  correct  capitalization  is  secured; 
punctuation;  emphasis;  articulation. 

6.  State  explicitly  five  things  that  you  would  ex- 
act of  pupils  in  the  study  of  their  reading  lesson. 

7.  What  do.  or  would,  you  do  for  your  pupils  in 
the  way  of  voice  culture?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween reading  and  elocution? 

8.  How  would  you  develop  correct  use  of  words? 

9-10.  Write  a valid  contract  between  yourself 

and  directors,  properly  punctuating  and  capitalizing. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  phonology?  When  are  w and  y 
vowels? 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  prefixes: 
Super,  pre,  un,  bi,  re,  circum,  intro,  col,  retro,  de. 

3.  Define  the  following:  macron,  breve,  accent, 
cognate,  antithesis. 

4.  Define  diphthong,  digraph,  triphthong,  tri- 
graph,  and  give  examples  of  each. 

5.  How  do  you  tell  when  to  give  the  letter  x the 
sound  of  ks,  and  when  to  give  it  the  sound  of  gzf 
What  letters  are  never  silent  in  English  words? 

6.  What  are  primitive,  derivative,  and  compound 
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words?  What  is  primary  and  secondary  accent?  Il- 
lustrate. 

7.  Define  tonics,  subtonics,  atonies,  and  give  two 
rules  for  spelling. 

8.  When  is  final  y of  a radical  word  changed  to  i 
upon  the  addition  of  a sullix?  When  not? 

9.  Spell  the  following  words  phonetically,  and 
mark  the  primary  accent  where  it  properly  belongs: 
Hymeneal,  vicinage,  maniacal,  prescience,  divan, 
Diana,  carotid,  inveigled,  epizootic,  stomacher. 

10.  Give  three  rules  for  spelling,  other  than  those 
asked  for,  in  question  8 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  trade  winds?  Locate  them.  Mon- 
soons? Locate.  Define  climate.  Upon  what  does 
climate  depend? 

2.  To  what  three  great  movements  is  the  ocean 
subject?  State  cause  of  each.  Make  a brace  outline 
describing  Utah. 

3 Where  are  these  rivers  and  into  what  do  they 
flow?  Thames,  Ganges,  Lena,  Red  River  of  the  North, 
Rhine,  Niger,  Volga,  Rio  Grande,  Sacramento,  and 
Amoor.  Name  the  boundan  countries  of  Switzerland, 
with  capitals. 

4.  Describe  the  general  law  of  arrangement  of 
the  relief  forms  of  each  continent.  Name  five  states, 
and  in  what  production  does  each  stand  first? 

5 Trace  a water  route  from  Sr.  Petersburg  to 
Pittsburg.  State  general  differences  between  N.  A. 
and  S.  A.  in  climate  and  seasons. 

6.  What  and  where  are  these:  Elba,  Three  Rivers, 
Aral,  Pampas,  Para,  Leipzig,  Lyons,  La  Paz,  Croton, 
Kanawha,  Cantabrian,  Bordeaux,  Cotopaxie,  Ladoga. 

7.  One  vessel  sank  in  40°  north  latitude  and  50° 
west  longitude;  another  sank  in  23 north  latitude 
and  90°  west  longitude.  In  what  waters  and  about 
where  did  they  sink?  Say  what  you  can  of  the  origin 
and  location  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

8.  Name  all  the  peninsulas  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  tell  which  ones  extend  north.  Explain  the  uses 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  and  how  each  is  determined. 

9.  Are  the  tropics  and  polar  circles  located  for 
convenience  or  necessity?  Why?  How  do  ship  cap 
tains  fix  their  location  in  mid  ocean?  Name  and  lo- 
cate six  principal  volcanoes. 

10  Outline  S.  A.  for  study.  Name  four  principal 
branches  of  the  Amazon.  Arrange  in  a column  as 
many  of  the  state  institutions  of  Illinois  as  you  can, 
and  opposite  each  write  its  location. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  a simple  sentence;  a complex;  a com- 
pound. Wriieone  of  each.  Of  what  is  each  com- 
posed? 

2.  Define  participle,  defective  verb,  redundant 
verb,  declension,  synopsis.  When  is  a verb  in  the 
passive  voice?  Give  the  abbreviations  or  contractions 
for  the  following:  ever,  pounds,  hundred  weight,  this 
month,  pages,  last  month,  next  month. 

3.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  an  element  of  the 
first- class.  Second  class.  Third.  Illustrate  each. 
Give  an  illustration  of  each  when  made  compound. 
Write  a sentence  with  a subordinate  proposition  as 
subject,  underscoring  it. 


4.  Write  a synopsis  of  the  verb  teach  in  the  po- 
tential and  imperative  modes.  Write  a sentence  con- 
taining an  adverbial  clause — underscoring  it. 

5.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences,  first  as 
adjectives  and  then  as  adverbs:  less,  more,  well,  much, 
all.  Comparison  is  a property  of  what  parts  of  speech? 
Illustrate. 

6.  The  house  stood  in  a large  yard,  and  had  pretty 
flowers  in  front  of  it,  and  a row  of  big  maple  trees  on 
each  side.  Diagram  and  parse  words  in  italics. 

7.  Correct,  if  wrong,-  and  give  reasons  for  the 
corrections:  (a)  The  bird  is  setting  on  its  eggs,  (b)  I 
wish  I was  in  Dixie,  (c)  Neither  of  them  have  recited 
their  lesson,  (d)  Can  I speak  to  you?  (e)  The  as- 
sembly was  divided  in  its  opinion. 

8.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  agreement  of  pro- 
nouns with  antecedents  of  different  persons?  Decline 
I,  he , who,  and  which. 

9-10. 

“Far  out  in  the  fields  the  wheat  grows  deep, 

And  the  reapers  are  making  the  cradles  sweep, 

And  this  is  the  song  that  I hear  them  sing, 

While  happy  and  loud  their  voices  ring.” 

What  kind  of  a sentence  as  to  form  is  the  first  two 
lines?  The  last  two?  Name  subjects  and  predicates 
of  both.  What  kind  of  an  element  is  the  phrase  “in 
the  fields”?  The  words  “that  I hear  them  sing”? 
What  kind  of  an  element  is  “happy  and  loud”  and  its 
use?  Find  in  the  sentences  given  two  simple  ele- 
ments; two  complex  elements  and  all  the  connectives. 
Analyze  the  3d  line  as  if  it  stood  alone.  Diagram  the 
first  two  lines. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Paris  is  2 deg.  20  min.  9 sec.  E ; Omaha  96  deg. 
W.  When  it  is  midnight  at  Paris,  what  is  the  time 
in  Omaha? 

2.  A’s  coat  cost  $20,  and  f of  this  is  3 times  the 
cost  of  his  trousers,  and  his  vest  cost  £ as  much  as  his 
trousers;  required  the  cost  of  trousers  and  vest. 

3.  If  peaches  are  worth  £ of  a dollar  a basket, 
and  a man  sells  them  at  £ of  a dollar  a basket,  how 
many  baskets  will  it  take  to  yield  a profit  of  $81? 

4.  What  is  the  area  in  acres  of  a triangular  field 
whose  three  sides  measure  respectively  47,  58,  and  69 
rods? 

5.  If  150,000  bricks  are  used  for  a house  whose 
walls  average  1J  feet  thick,  30  feet  high,  and  216  feet 
long,  how  many  will  build  one  with  walls  2 feet  thick, 
24  feet  high,  and  324  long? 

6.  For  six  years  my  property  increased  each  year 
on  the  previous  100  per  cent,  and  become  worth  $100,- 
000.  What  was  it  worth  at  first? 

7.  I took  a risk  at  1J  per  cent;  re-insured  f of  it 
at  2 per  cent,  and  \ of  it  at  2J  per  cent.  What  rate 
of  insurance  do  I get  on  what  is  left? 

8.  A’s  income  is  16  per  cent  of  his  capital;  he  is 
taxed  2f  per  cent  of  his  income,  and  pays  $26.04. 
What  is  his  capital? 

9.  A house  that  cost  $8250,  rents  for  $750  a year, 
the  insurance  is  A,-  per  cent,  and  repairs  i per  cent 
every  year.  What  rate  of  interest  does  it  pay? 

10.  I sold  an  article  for  \ more  than  it  cost  me,  to 
A,  who  sold  it  for  $6,  which  was  £ less  than  it  cost 
him.  What  did  it  cost  me? 
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TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


HISTORY. 

1.  State  what  you  consider  five  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  U.  S.  history.  Give  the  date  of  each. 
Say  what  you  can  about  the  “Centennial  State.” 

2.  In  what  ways  and  what  territory  has  the  U.  S. 
acquired  since  1800?  How  are  amendments  made  to 
the  U.  S.  Constitution? 

3.  State  two  long  standing  causes,  besides  taxa- 
tion, which  drove  the  colonists  into  revolution.  What 
motives  brought  the  first  settlers  to  Virginia?  To 
Plymouth?  To  Rhode  Island?  To  Amsterdam?  To 
Georgia? 

4.  What  is  an  embargo?  What  led  the  U.  S.  to 
lay  one  in  1807.  Why  was  it  removed?  Briefly  out- 
line the  principal  events  in  Buchanan’s  administra- 
tion. 

5.  Narrate  the  “Trent  Affair.”  The  career  and 
sinking  of  the  “Alabama.”  Locate  Bunker  Hill,  Fort 
Moultrie,  Trenton,  Quebec,  and  Morristown  Heights. 

6.  What  is  the  “Electoral  Commission”?  Trace 
Braddock,  Burgoyne,  St.  Leger’s  route  to  assist  B., 
and  state  B.’s  general  purpose. 

7.  Who  were  the  “Nullifiers”?  Who  was  presi- 
dent, and  what  action  did  he  take?  How  was  the 
difficulty  settled?  Trace  DeSoto’s  great  march.  Trace 
LaSalle’s  tours. 

8.  Name  the  states  whose  admission  into  the 
Union  caused  much  discussion  and  trouble.  State 
the  issue  in  each  case.  State  the  coincidences  in  the 
lives  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

9.  What  events  do  these  dates  suggest:  1845, 
1837,  1812,  1651,  1854,  1702,  1754,  1818, 1815,1865? 

10.  Locate  and  state  for  what  noted  in  our  histo- 
ry: Camden,  Tripoli,  Chatanooga,  River  Raisin,  River 
Thames,  Buena  Vista,  Georgia,  Wyoming,  Gettysburg, 
and  Richmond. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  say  all 
you  can  on  the  subject.  Also  define  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, hygiene. 

2.  Give  the  construction  of  veins,  arteries,  capil- 
laries. Describe  the  ear  and  tell  how  we  hear. 

3.  Name  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
tell  how  they  are  joined.  Give  the  difference  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

4.  What  are  the  effects  of  impure  air  in  the  school 
room?  How  would  you  ventilate  a school  room? 
What  is  the  proper  way  for  lighting  a school  room? 

5.  Give  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach, 
nerves,  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys. 

6.  Name  the  two  openings  of  the  stomach.  What 
organ  supplies  the  gastric  juice?  Where  does  it  get 
it?  What  failure  produces  indigestion? 

7.  Describe  the  shape  and  position  of  the  heart. 
What  are  the  muscles,  their  number,  shape,  and  uses. 
Name  the  digestive  organs,  and  give  the  function  of 
each. 

8.  Describe  three  kinds  of  joints,  and  mention 
one  of  each  kind.  Name  five  fluids  which  are  agents 
in  digesting  the  food. 

9.  Fully  describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

10.  Write  ten  lines  on  the  structure,  uses,  and  mod- 
ifications of  the  skin.  Give  the  number  of  bones  in 
the  human  body,  and  name  those  of  the  head  and 
face.  '>• 


Piatt  County,  111.,  Allen  B.  Martin,  Co.  Supt. 

SPELLING. 

1.  Spell  correctly  the  words  indicated: 

antidote,  assidduous, 

posthumus,  antipodal, 

irrellivant,  stygmatize, 

remminnissensez,  counciled, 

konshienshusly,  unpropishus. 

2.  Define  the  first  five  of  the  above  words  and  use 
the  last  five  (underscoring  them)  in  sentences  such 
as  will  show  whether  you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words. 

3.  Give  diacritical  marking,  including  syllabica- 
tion and  accent: 

whose,  language, 

thereafter,  piano. 

4.  Discuss  one  of  these  questions:  a.  Should  sec- 
ond year  pupils  study  spelling  books?  6.  What  por- 
tion of  first  year  pupils’  school  time  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  spelling?  c.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose 
the  attempt  now  being  made  by  some  persons  to  “re- 
form English  spelling”?  Why? 

5.  [Manuscripts]. 


"WRITING. 


1.  Write  all  the  lower  case,  i.  e , small  letters  in 
A way  to  show,  not  your  handwriting,  but  their  form 
and  size.  It  is  well  to  rule  the  paper  and  to  mention 
your  authority. 

2.  Write  six  or  more  verses  of  poetry  in  your  best 
handwriting. 

3.  Discuss:  How  many  times  each  week,  if  at  all, 
would  you  have  movement  exercises  in  writing,  and 
in  what  part  of  the  writing  lesson  would  you  place 
the  movement  exercise? 

5.  [Manuscripts].  (40). 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  Blinois  and  represent  thereon 
the  chief  area  or  places  where  five  of  its  most  impor- 
tant industries  are  located.  (Initial  letters  of  the  in- 
dustries can  be  used,  as;  g for  gold-mining,  f for  fish- 
eries, etc.,  but  these  should  be  explained  in  the  foot 
notes). 

2.  “Is  a wind  blowing  from  a warm  to  a cold  re- 
gion becoming  dry  or  moist?  Why”?  Will  the  winds 
on  the  earth  blow  oftener  toward  the  equator  or  tow- 
ard the  poles?  Why? 

3.  Name,  a.  the  country  to  which  Cuba  belongs; 
b.  the  principal  commercial  city  of  Cuba;  c.  the  two 
principal  productions  of  Cuba;  d.  three  other  islands 
in  the  group  with  Cuba. 

4.  Describe  Hawaii  and  give  a brief  account  of 
recent  occurrences  that  make  it  of  especial  interest  to 
Americans. 

5.  Make  drawings  to  represent  the  Tropics  and 
Polar  Circles  as  they  would  be  if  the  earth’s  inclina- 
tion were  a.  doubled;  b.  reduced  50  per  cent.  What 
effect  would  change  (a)  have  upon  the  seasons  here? 


physiology. 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  circulation  is  the  blood’s 
velocity  greatest?  Why?  In  what  part  is  its  velocity 
least?  What  useful  result  of  the  retardation  in  that 
part? 
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2.  How  and  in  what  form  do  the  following  ma- 
terials pass  from  the  stomach:  white  part  of  eggs, 
butter,  water,  corn  starch,  sugar? 

3.  In  his  lecture  before  the  Piatt  County  Teach- 
ers’ Association,  Prof.  Colton  said  that  the  heart  is 
essentially  two  organs,  and  that  the  lungs  are  essen- 
tially one  organ.  Explain  his  meaning. 

4 Draw  a transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  a longitudinal  section  of  an  upper  molar  tooth, 
naming  four  parts  shown  on  each  figure.  Or  (not  and) 
explain  how  pressing  one’s  lip  can  prevent  his  sneez 
ing. 

5.  Compare,  in  about  ten  lines,  the  physiological 
effects  of  wine  and  those  of  coffee. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  State  the  leading  principles  of  the  Roman  and 
decimal  systems  of  notation.  Compare  the  advant- 
ages of  these  systems. 

2.  a.  Multiply  678  by  345  and  explain  the  reason 
for  the  position  in  which  you  place  the  first  figure  of 
each  partial  product,  b.  Reduce  f to  a decimal  and 
give  the  reasoning  for  the  process. 

3.  A manufacturer  sent  a sheller  to  his  agent 
with  instructions  to  sell  it  for  $450,  allowing  10  per 
cent  off  for  cash  payment.  The  agent  sold  the  sheller 
to  a farmer  Dec.  20,  1892,  taking  in  payment  three 
notes  of  $150  each,  the  first  due  June  20,  1893,  the 
second  Dec.  20,  1893,  and  the  third  June  20,  1894. 
The  notes  draw  interest  at  7 per  cent  from  date.  In- 
stead of  sending  the  notes  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
agent,  being  allowed  one  month  in  which  to  send 
either  the  notes  or  cash,  sold  the  notes  Jan.  20,  1893, 
at  10  per  cent  bank  discount  to  a broker  and  paid  the 
manufacturer  in  cash.  The  broker  borrowed  the  ne- 
cessary sum  by  having  his  own  note,  due  in  6 months, 
discounted  at  8 per  cent  by  a bank.  How  much  did 
the  manufacturer  receive?  How  much  did  the  agent 
make  by  borrowing?  How  much  will  the  broker  pay 
to  the  banker  at  the  end  of  the  six  months? 

4.  In  the  last  problem,  if  the  agent  had  borrowed 
the  money  Dec.  20,  1892,  and  himself  held  the  notes, 
how  high  a rate  of  interest  could  he  have  paid  with- 
out losing? 

5.  a.  A ditch  is  25 decimeters  deep,  3 meters  wide 
at  bottom,  \ decimeter  wide  at  top,  and  f kilometers 
long.  What  is  its  cost  at  50  cents  per  cubic  meter? 
b.  It  is  noon  standard  time  here.  What  is  the  local 
time  at  Buffablo,  longitude  79°  w.? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June? 

2.  Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 

3.  Then  heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

4.  And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays: 

5.  Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen 

6.  We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten. 

Rote.— To  avoid  any  misnnderetandine,  please  treat  clauses  as 
follows:  A combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  a clause.  Clauses 
are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses  include  (a)  subject 
clauses;  b)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective  clauses;  (d)  adverbial 
clauses. 

1.  Give  the  syntax  of  if,  line  2,  and  if,  line  3. 

2.  Classify  the  clauses,  and  give  their  construc- 
tion, in  lines  1,  2,  and  3 

3.  Diagram  lines  5 and  6.  Parse  first  whether 
and  glisten. 


4.  Diagram  the  following:  He  learned  whom  to 
address  and  when  to  be  silent.  Parse  whom,  when, 
and  silent. 

5.  Write  a letter  to  a member  of  the  legislature 
from  this  district  asking  him  to  advocate  some  meas- 
ure that,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to  be  made  a law. 
"(It  will  be  graded  on  form,  language,  and  thought.) 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  territory  in  North  America  has  Spain 
owned  or  claimed?  If  any  part  of  that  territory  does 
not.  now  belong  to  her,  explain  how  she  was  dispos- 
sessed of  it. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  electing  the  president  and 
the  vice-president,  what  change  has  been  made  a.  by 
constitutional  amendment  and  b.  by  custom  or  prac- 
tice of  political  parties?  Discuss,  in  six  or  more  lines, 
the  desirability  of  another  constitutional  amendment  - 
on  this  subject. 

3.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  public  career  of 
James  G.  Blaine. 

4.  Write  the  names  of  the  two  U.  S.  senators 
from  Illinois,  as  they  should  be  written  in  addressing 
an  envelope.  How  are  senators  elected?  State  one 
or  more  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  election 
of  one  of  the  senators  from  Illinois. 

5.  State  two  or  more  important  results  of  the 
battles  near  Saratoga. 


Onion  County,  111.,  Joseph  Gray,  Co.  Supt. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Indicate  the  16  vowel  sounds  and  use  words 
to  represent  them. 

2.  Mark  correctly  the  vowels  in  the  following 
words  so  as  to  represent  the  right  sound:  Feign,  book, 
rude,  border,  prove,  furl,  machine,  wolf. 

3.  Name  a labial,  dental,  palatal,  nasal,  guttural. 

4.  Spell  correctly  and  define  the  following:  (1) 
Condesend;  (2)  incoherent;  (3)  belligerant;  (4)  super- 
sticious;  (5)  intuition;  (6)  resonant;  (7)  austeer;  (8) 
dessecrate;  (9)  nulify;  (10)  proxy. 

5.  Analyze  the  following:  boy,  detriment,  as  to 
kind  of  letter. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  equator?  Tropics?  Zone?  Lat- 
itude? 

2.  What  causes  change  of  seasons?  Dav  and 
night? 

3.  When  are  the  days  and  nights  of  equal  length 
in  the  Temperate  Zone?  When  nights  longest?  When 
days  longest? 

4.  How  many  seasons  in  the  Frigid  Zone? 

5.  Has  Lapland  long  days  or  short  days  in  sum- 
mer? Why?  « 

6.  Give  the  area  of  each  of  the  grand  divisions  in 
square  miles. 

7.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  (1)  New 
Zealand;  (2)  Lyons;  (3)  Nyassa:  (4)  Carpathian;  (5) 
Campeachy;  (6)  Gobe;  (7)  Behring;  (8)  Azoe;  (9) 
Chimborazo;  (10)  Tahlequah? 

8.  Name  8 countries  of  Africa. 

9.  Name  each  country  of  Europe  and  give  its 
capital. 

10.  Name  10  cities  where  battles  have  been  fought. 
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TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is:  (1)  Arithmetic?  (2)  Number?  ^3) 
Factor?  (4)  Multiple?  (5)  Percent?  (6)  Brokerage? 
(7)  Decimal?  (8)  Involution?  (9)  Evolution?  (10) 
Mensuration? 

2.  What  number  added  to  6,  multiplied  by  8,  di- 
vided by  4 equals  26? 

3.  What  are  the  common  prime  factors  of  252, 
210  and  168? 

4.  Reduce  3 pints  to  the  fraction  of  a bushel  and 
divide  it  by  -f  quart. 

5.  A bought  a bushel  of  chestnuts  at  10  cents  a 
quart,  dry  measure,  and  sold  them  at  10  cents  a quart 
liquid  measure.  How  much  did  he  gain  or  lose? 

6.  When  it  is  12  o’clock  (noon)  at  Chicago,  what 
time  is  it  35°  west  of  Chicago? 

7.  25$  of  64  is  8 less  than  6$  of  what  number? 

8.  James,  John,  and  Henry,  aged  respectively  6, 
10,  and  14,  received  $10,000  in  such  a way  that  each 
shall  have  the  same  amount  at  the  age  of  21.  ,How 
much  did  each  receive  of  the  $10,000?  Money  put  at 
interest  at  6$. 

9.  Divide  the  cube  root  of  4096  by  the  square 
root  of  256. 

10.  Draw  a township  and  locate  the  south  half  of 
the  southwest  fourth  of  the  southwest  fourth  of  sec- 
tion 16. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  How  many  bones  in  the  human  frame?  How 
many  muscles  in  the  body? 

2.  Tell  about  the  following:  Hair,  nail,  cuticle. 

3.  Tell  about  the  liver,  stomach,  pharynx. 

4.  How  do  we  hear?  How  do  we  see? 

5.  Name  the  special  senses. 

6.  What  is  reflex  action?  Illustrate. 

7.  What  are  some  good  remedies  for  the  follow- 
ing: Pneumonia,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  croup,  bilious 
fever. 

8.  What  special  effect  do  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol  have  upon  the  human  system? 

9.  Name  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

10.  Give  the  complete  circulation  of  the  blood. 


HISTORY  OF  U.  S. 

1.  Give  the  limits  of  each  epoch  of  your  history. 

2.  Name  five  distinguished  gentlemen  in  colonial 
times  and  tell  for  what  each  was  noted. 

3.  Name  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  during 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

4.  In  the  French  and  Indian  war,  against  what 
five  objective  points  did  the  English  direct  their 
forces  ? 

5.  Name  five  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  generals  on  each  side. 

6.  In  what  war  were  the  following  engaged:  Gen. 
Wolfe,  Gen.  Gage,  Gen.  Meade,  Gen.  Brock,  Gen. 
Scott. 

7.  At  the  following  dates  give  the  name  and  pol- 
itics of  each  president:  (1)  1798,(2)  1812,  (3)  1826, 
(4)  1841,  (5)  1849,  (6)  1857,  (7)  1862,  (8)  1886. 

8.  Name  three  important  bills  that  became  laws. 

9.  Name  five  noted  inventors. 

10.  What  is  your  method  of  teaching  history? 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  is  government? 


2.  How  does  our  legislature  resemble  congress? 

3.  Name  the  state  officers  of  Illinois  and  the 
amount  of  each  one’s  salary. 

4.  How  many  members  in  our  legislature?  (1) 
How  many  representatives?  (2  Senators? 

5.  Name  your  representatives  and  senator  from 
your  senatorial  district. 

6.  How  are  United  States  senators  elected?  How 
congressmen? 

7.  How  many  members  constitute  congress? 

8.  What  is  the  salary  of  a U.  S.  senator?  Of  a 
congressman? 

9.  What  salary  does  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  re- 
ceive? What  the  vice-president? 

10.  Name  your  congressman  from  your  district. 
Your  United  States  senators  from  Illinois. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  language 
and  grammar? 

2.  What  is  a participle?  An  infinitive? 

3.  What  is  parsing?  Synthesis?  Synopsis?  Con- 
jugation? 

4.  The  hat  is  worth  five  dollars.  Parse  is,  worth, 
dollars. 

5.  The  orator,  John  B.  Gough,  spoke  of  intem- 
perance as  the  sin  that  blinds,  weakens,  and  debases. 
Analyze  in  full. 

6.  Conjugate  the  verb  love , active  voice,  indica- 
tive mode,  present  perfect  tense,  subjunctive  mode, 
past  tense,  and  potential  mode  past  perfect  tense. 

7.  Write  a complex  sentence  having  two  subor- 
dinate clauses. 

8.  Write  a letter  recommending  Judge  M.  C. 
Crawford  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  for 
the  position  of  supreme  judge. 

9.  Write  an  application  fora  school  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  Jonesboro,  Illinois. 


Sangamon  County,  111.,  Miss  Annie  R.  Hannon,  Co.  Supt. 

PEDAGOGY. 

1.  Name  three  essential  qualifications  of  a teacher. 
Distinguish  between  teaching  and  learning. 

2.  What  special  preparation  should  a teacher 
have  ? 

3.  Define  briefly:  Habit;  attention;  training;  char- 
acter; conscience;  memory;  imagination.  How  may 
observation  be  cultivated  in  children?  Is  it  impor- 
tant? 

4.  Name  a book  on  education  that  you  have  read 
within  a year. 

5.  WTho  is  W.  T.  Harris?  Selim  H.  Peabody?  Rich- 
ard Edwards?  Henry  Raab? 

6.  Give  your  views  on  corporal  punishment. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  a.  What  does  the  study  of  physiology  teach?  b. 
What  does  the  study  of  hygiene  teach?  c.  Why  is  the 
study  of  both  important? 

2.  Describe  the  structure  and  office  of  the  skin. 

3.  Give  the  different  stages  in  digestion  and  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  food  in  each.  What 
class  of  foods  give  most  nourishment  to  the  body? 
Why  cook  food? 
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4.  What  organs  purify  tho  blood?  How?  De- 
scribe the  structure  of  the  lungs. 

5.  Why  should  we  exercise?  Why  should  we 
bathe  often?  Why  should  we  breathe  fresh  air?  Why 
and  how  should  we  care  for  the  teeth?  How  should 
wTe  care  for  the  eyes? 

6.  Describe  the  nervous  system. 

7.  Give  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  heart, 
brain,  muscles. 


READING. 

1.  What  is  reading? 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  a child’s  vocabulary? 

3.  What  importance  do  you  give  to  reading  as  a 
school  study? 

4.  What  is  the  benefit  as  the  study  of  phonics? 

5.  Write  the  scale  of  long  and  short  vowel  sounds. 

6.  How  would  you  bring  a child  to  read  a sentence 
with  expression. 

7.  Write  the  name  of  the  author  after  each  of  the 
following: 

The  Building  of  the  Ship, 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach, 

The  Forest  Hymn, 

Chambered  Nautilus,  — — — 

Present  Crisis, - 

In  Memoriam, 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin, 

The  Scarlet  Letter, 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 

The  Goblet  of  Life, . 


HISTORV. 

(Answer  Briefly). 

1.  Define  history. 

2.  Name  and  give  date  of  4 colonial  wars. 

3.  State  your  method  of  teaching  U.  S.  history. 

4.  Name  the  presidents  in  order,  giving  date  of 
taking  the  office. 

5.  State  causes  of  three  wars  in  which  the  U.  S. 
have  been  engaged? 

6.  Give  qualification  of  president  of  the  U.  S.  and 
member  of  congress. 

7.  Tell  how  the  president  is  elected. 

8.  How  are  vacancies  in  congress  filled? 

9.  What  acquisition  of  territory  since  1789? 

10.  Xame  important  events  in  Washington’s  ad- 
ministration; Jefferson’s;  Jackson’s. 


ARITHMETIC. 

(Give  each  solution  in  full.) 

1.  What  is  the  time  of  day  if  | of  the  time  past 
noon  equals  § of  the  time  before  midnight? 

2.  Divide  the  sum  of  § and  4|  by  -  2 3  4 5 * 7 8 and  multi- 

2 £ 

ply  the  quotient  by  } of  If. 

3.  Divide  .01  by  1." 

4.  What  per  cent  of  A is  If? 

5.  Write  a negotiable  note  due  in  4 months,  draw- 

ing 6$,  on  which  you  can  realize  at  bank  $400.  at  date 
of  drawing.  (6)  In  4 years  I am  to  receive  $800.  What 
sum  should  I receive  now  to  cancel  the  claim? 

7.  A man  bought  stock  at  25$  below  par,  and  sold 
20$  above  par;  what  per  cent  did  he  make? 

8.  The  perimeter  of  a square  and  the  circumfer- 


ence of  a circle  are  each  100  ft.  Find  the  difference 
of  their 'areas. 

9.  Find  the  inside  measurement  of  a cubic  box 
that  will  hold  one  bushel  of  wheat. 

10.  A park  is  f as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  its  area  is 
32256  square  feet.  What  are  its  dimensions? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  tl  e causes  for  the  change  of  seasons.  Why 
are  the  days  hottest  in  summer,  although  the  earth  is 
further  from  the  sun  at  that  time? 

2.  What  are  waves?  tides?  currents?  Name  the 
principal  currents. 

3.  Name  and  locate  5 important  island  groups — 
tell  why  they  are  important  and  to  what  government 
they  belong.  What  can  you  say  of  Hawaii? 

4.  Name  the  countries  of  Asia  and  give  govern- 
ment of  each. 

5.  Name  5 rivers  of  commercial  interest,  5 of  his- 
torical, and  5 noted  for  scenery  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Locate  the  following  products:  wheat,  cotton, 
lumber,  gold  and  silver,  petroleum,  wool,  rubber,  ivory, 
coffee,  tin. 

7.  Draw  a map  of  Africa,  locating  seas,  gulfs, 
bays,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

8.  Name  the  territories  of  U.  S.  and  give  capital 
of  each. 

9.  Name  and  locate  the  races  of  man. 

10.  Locate  Mt.  Shasta,  Behring  Strait,  Cape  Breton 
Island,  Lake  Tulare,  Panama  Canal. 


ZOOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  invertebrates?  Name  and  describe 
the  classes. 

2.  Give  five  points  of  distinction  between  the 
bimana  and  quadrumana. 

3.  To  what  order  does  the  largest  animal  of  the 
the  present  time  belong?  the  smallest? 

4.  Give 'brief  account  of  the  process  of.  preparing 
food  for  digestion  by  a ruminant,  describing  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  stomachs. 

5.  Describe  circulation  of  the  blood  of  a fish  and 
show  how  it  differs  from  that  of  man. 

6.  Name  points  of  difference  between  herbivora 
and  carnivora;  mention  one  of  each. 

7.  To  what  order  do  the  following  belong:  rabbit, 
bat,  whale,  cow,  bear. 

8.  How  do  fishes  differ  from  other  vertebrates? 

9.  Compare  the  nervous  systems  of  mollusks,  in- 
sects, and  vertebrates. 

10.  Give  short  account  of  the  honey-bee;  its  devel- 
opment and  habits. 


BOTANY. 

1.  a.  Describe  the  seed  of  a cotyledonous  plant;  6. 
How  can  the  nourishment  stored  in  the  cotyledons  be 
transferred  to  the  growing  plant? 

2.  a.  What  food  do  plants  receive  from  the  soil? 
b.  When  is  the  food  digested? 

3.  a.  What  part  of  a flower  develops  into  fruit? 
b.  Define  fruit  as  used  here. 

4.  a.  Name  the  parts  of  a typical  flower.  6.  How 
does  this  compare  with  a perfect  flower? 

5.  a.  What  order  or  family  of  plants  furnishes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vegetable  food  of  man?  6.  Of  the 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zones? 
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6.  Describe  the  growth  of  the  potato. 

7.  a.  How  do  you  distinguish  a simple  leaf?  b.  A 
compound  leaf  ? 

8.  a.  Of  what  use  to  the  plant  are  the  petals  of 
its  flower?  b.  If  the  flowers  of  a plant  are  without 
petals,  is  there  any  compensation  in  other  parts  of  the 
flower? 

9.  Refer  each  of  the  following  to  its  order:  Let- 
tuce, fern,  onion,  corn,  potato. 

10.  a.  Are  all  plants  provided  with  leaves  and  roots? 
b.  Are  there  any  that  can  live  without  sunlight?  with- 
out moisture? 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  a.  What  are  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  matter?  ,6.  Define  and  illustrate  three  universal  and 
two  characteristic  properties  of  matter. 

2.  Give  Newton’s  laws  of  motion. 

8.  a.  Give  law  of  weight,  b.  On  what  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface  does  a body  weigh  most?  Why?  Where 
least?  Why?  c.  A body  at  the  earth’s  surface  weighs 
900  lbs. ; what  would  it  weigh  8,000  miles  above  the 
earth? 

4.  What  is  a pendulum?  Why  does  lowering  or 
raising  the  pendulum  regulate  the  clock? 

5.  In  what  kind  of  a pulley  is  there  gain  of  pow- 
er? Why? 

6.  A floating  solid  displaces  how  much  liquid? 
When  will  a body  float  in  water? 

7.  a.  Explain  the  action  of  a mercury  barometer; 
b.  the  action  or  a mercury  thermometer,  c.  Express  a 
temperature  of  50°  F.  in  degrees  centigrade. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  waves  of  sound 
and  waves  of  light?  Explain  difference  between  noise 
and  musical  sound. 

9.  Explain  the  telephone ; the  telegraph. 

10.  Define  latent,  sensible,  and  specific  heat,  radia- 
tion and  reflection  of  heat  and  light. 


Clinton  County,  111.,  6.  A.  Beattie,  Co.  Supt. 

1.  Define  reading  as  an  art. 

2.  Explain  the  “word-method”  of  teaching  read- 
ing. 

8.  What  is  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing. 

4.  Is  it  possible  for  a poor  reader  to  teach  read- 
ing? If  so,  to  what  extent? 

5.  What  is  articulation? 

6.  How  can  a distinct  and  correct  articulation  be 
acquired? 

7.  Define  the  following:  a.  Pure  tone;  b.  orotund; 
c.  plaintive. 

8.  How  does  the  quality  of  the  voice  determine 
the  emotions  of  the  speaker? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  “force”  in  reading? 

10.  Give  a description  of  the  pupil’s  position  while 
reading. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  a.  Which  of  the  United  States  extends  far- 
thest east?  b.  Which  farthest  west? 

2.  Name  the  great  lakes  and  the  outlet  of  each. 

3.  a.  Name  the  rincipal  river  of  Alabama;  b.  Vir- 
ginia; e.  Pennsylvania;  d.  California;  e.  Indiana. 


4.  a.  What  is  the  principal  vegetable  product  of 
Minnesota?  b.  Virginia?  c.  Louisiana?  d.  Missis- 
sippi? e.  Illinois? 

5.  a.  Which  grand  division  has  the  highest  moun- 
tains? b.  The  largest  river?  e.  The  largest  lakes? 

6.  What  are  isothermal  lines? 

7.  Upon  what  does  the  fertility  of  a large  part  of 
Egypt  depend? 

8.  Name,  in  order,  the  ten  states  that  touch  the 
Mississippi  River,  beginning  at  its  source. 

9.  Name  four  states  in  which  coal  is  found  in 
abundance. 

10.  a.  Which  of  the  grand  divisions  - are  peninsu- 
las? b.  Which  is  composed  of  islands? 


HISTORY. 

1.  Of  what  nationality  was  DeSoto,  and  what  dis- 
covery did  he  make? 

2.  In  what  colony,  and  in  what  year,  was  slavery 
introduced  into  the  United  States? 

3.  Give  the  names  of  three  persons  prominent  in 
inciting  the  colonists  to  rebel  against  England. 

4.  Name  four  distinguished  generals  who  after- 
wards became  president  of  the  United  States. 

5.  a.  What  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 
b.  When  and  by  whom  was  it  issued? 

6.  With  what  nation  have  we  a treaty  restricting 
immigration? 

7.  Name  two  distinguished  foreigners  who  assist- 
ed the  colonists  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

8.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

9.  Name  the  last  five  regularly  elected  presidents 
and  vice  presidents. 

10.  a.  Where,  When,  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  General  Grant  die?  b.  Where  was  he  buried? 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

“In  short,  the  city  of  Rome  was  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  the  whole  world,  and  had  that  air  of 
pomp  and  magnificence  which  suited  the  capital  of 
the  greatest  empire  that  the  world  ever  saw.” 

1.  Classify  the  clauses  as  principal  and  subor- 
dinate. 

2.  What  are  the  modifiers  of  the  subject  of  the 
principal  clause? 

3.  How  is  the  predicate  “was  enriched”  modified? 

4.  Give  the  modifiers  of  air  and  empire. 

5.  Parse  the  first  and,  and  the  first  that. 

6.  Parse  the  second  that. 

7.  Define  a relative  pronoun. 

8.  Write  two  abstract  and  two  collective  nouns. 

9.  Write  a sentence  whose  simple  subject  is  a 
participle. 

10.  Write  a sentence  having  a clause  used  as  a 
subject. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  | of  9 bushels  of  wheat  cost  $13.50,  what 
will  f of  a bushel  cost? 

2.  Reduce  7 cwt.  28  lbs.  4 oz.  to  the  decimal  of 
a ton. 

2.  A man  has  a field  containing  25  acres,  which 
are  5 per  cent  of  his  whole  farm.  How  many  acres  in 
the  farm? 

4.  If  hay  sell  at  $14  a ton  at  a loss  of  12f  per 
cent,  what  should  it  sell  for  to  gain  15  per  cent? 
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5.  A commission  merchant,  after  paying  $2.26 
for  freight  and  deducting  his  commission,  remits  me 
$22.22  as  net  proceeds.  Find  his  commission  at  4 per 
cent. 

6.  How  is  the  principal  found  when  only  the 
time,  rate,  and  interest  are  known? 

7.  How  many  acres  of  land  in  the  form  of  a 
square  may  he  inclosed  by  160  rods  of  fence? 

8.  Find  the  difference  between  the  true  discount 
of  $650  for  4 months  18  days  at  6 per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  the  bank  discount  of  the  same  sum  for  the 
same  time  and  rate. 

9.  Find  the  difference  in  time  corresponding  to  a 
difference  in  longitude  of  7 degrees,  42  minutes,  30 
seconds. 

10.  Required  the  height  of  a tower  that  casts  a 
shad  21  feet,  when  under  the  same  conditions  of  time 
and  place,  a staff  10  feet  high  casts  a shadow  23  inches. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  What  effect  has  alcohol  on  the  temperature  of 
the  body? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  aJcohol  on  the  corpuscles 
of  the  blood? 

3.  Does  alcohol  impart  heat  to  the  body? 

4.  In  what  way  may  the  teeth  be  used  to  aid  the 
stomach  and  lighten  its  work? 

5.  a.  What  is  a tonic?  6.  A stimulant?  c.  A nar- 
cotic? 

6.  Why  is  good  ventilation  necessary  to  good 
health? 

7.  Name  two  conditions  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  skin  healthy. 

8.  Mention  five  narcotic  poisons. 

9.  What  effect  on  the  heart’s  action  has  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  tobacco? 

10.  Give  two  objections  to  having  windows  of  a 
school  room  in  front  of  the  pupils. 


BOTANY. 

1.  Give  a full  definition  of  the  science  of  botany. 

2.  Name  the  two  natural  grand  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

3.  What  is  the  earliest  stage  of  the  plant? 

4.  Define  the  root  or  descending  axis. 

5.  Describe  the  vine  and  its  two  varieties. 

- 6.  What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the 
twiners? 

7.  Name  the  two  kinds  of  buds.  Give  the  defi- 
nition of  the  leaf  bud. 

8.  How  are  the  buds  protected  in  rain  or  cold? 

9.  How  do  you  distinguish  a simple  leaf?  A 
compound? 

10.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  flowering? 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Define  physics  or  natural  philosophy. 

2.  What  are  the  general  properties  of  matter? 

3.  What  are  the  great  forces  in  nature? 

4.  What  is  the  estimated  strength  of  a horse,  or 
a horse-power? 

5.  What  is  a machine?  Fame  the  mechanical 
powers  embraced  in  every  machine. 

6.  Define  hydrostatics. 

7.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  a body? 

8.  What  is  the  standard  for  estimating  the  spe- 


cific gravity  of  bodies?  How  do  we  determine  the 
specific  gravity  of  solids  heavier  than  water? 

9.  What  is  gravitation? 

10.  What  are  the  laws  of  gravitation? 


ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Define  zoology. 

2.  Fame  the  points  distinguishing  animals  from 
plants. 

3.  What  is  a vertebrate  animal? 

4.  Define  mammalia. 

5.  To  what  order  does  man  belong,  and  how  dis- 
tinguished? 

6.  Describe  the  order  to  which  the  dog  belongs. 

7.  How  could  you  tell  a rodent  animal? 

8.  How  are  the  feathers  of  birds  arranged? 

9.  What  is  a fish? 

10.  Describe  how  fishes  breathe. 


ANSWERS  TO  THOUGHT  QUESTIONS— PRIZE 
AWARDED. 


The  following  are  the  answers  of  Miss  Etta  Den- 
ton, Pana,  111.,  added  to  and  corrected  by  myself.  We 
received  about  seventy-five  sets  of  answers  and  found 
it  rather  difficult  to  make  a choice,  and  were  compelled 
to  go  over  them  several  times  and  separate  until  we 
made  a choice.  Hope  all  have  been  well  paid  by  the 
information  gained  in  the  general  research. 

Now  a word  of  advice.  In  mailing  letters  which 
are  over-weight,  have  them  weighed  and  prepay  post- 
age in  full.  I received  about  twenty  with  from  one 
to  three  cents  due  on  each. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  A.  Lindsley. 


ANSWERS  TO  THOUGHT  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Whalebone.  See  baleen-plates  or  blades  of 
“whalebone,”  from  2 to  12  feet  long  and  sometimes  a 
foot  wide,  which  in  the  “Balsenoidea”  are  attached 
side  by  side  along  the  upper  jaw,  and  form  a fringe- 
like sieve  by  which  the  food  is  retained  in  the  mouth. 

2.  Collect  on  Delivery. 

3.  Those  who  live  on  the  side  of  the  globe  dia- 
metrically opposite. 

4.  Without  fee  or  recompense. 

5.  Yes.  In  leapyears,  when  the  month’s  first  day 
is  Sunday. 

6.  No.  Plumbago  or  graphite. 

7.  Cork.  See  Cutose.  The  outer  layer  of  the 
bark  of  the  cork  tree;  Quercus  Suber  ; obtained  mostly 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  inner  growth  pushes  the 
outer  loose,  and  by  cutting  around  and  also  longitud- 
inally, the  bark  comes  off  in  large  layers,  which  is  then 
used  for  various  purposes. 

8.  A department  of  the  country’s  postal  system 
located  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  all  of  the  un- 
claimed, misdirected  and  astray,  etc.,  mail  matter  of  a 
certain  class  is  to  be  sent,  and,  if  of  value,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  sender. 

9.  The  annual  return  of  the  day  on  which  any 
notable  event  took  place,  or  is  wont  to  be  celebrated. 
Also  the  celebration  itself. 

10.  St.  Nicholas.  Also  Knecht  Clobes. 

11.  An  official  registration  of  the  number  of  the 
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people,  the  value  of  their  estates,  and  other  general 
statistics  of  a country.  1890. 

12.  A person’s  own  signature  or  handwriting. 
From  auto-self;  graph-write. 

13.  An  interception  or  obscuration  of  the  light  of 
the  sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  body,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  other  body,  either  between  it  and  the 
eye,  or  between  the  luminous  body  and  that  illumi- 
nated by  it. 

14.  Zenith. 

15.  Nadir. 

16.  Ireland.  Greenness  of  verdure. 

17.  From  alpha  and  beta.  The  first  two  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet. 

18.  Milky  Way.  See  galaxy,  that  luminous  tract 
or  belt  which  is  seen  at  night  stretching  across  the 
heavens,  and  which  is  composed  of  innumerable  stars, 
so  distant  and  blended  as  to  be  distinguishable  only 
with  a telescope. 

19.  A non-conductor. 


20.  January;  Janus;  God  of  the  sun  and  year, 
(two-faced).  February;  the  month  of  expiation,  on 
account  of  the  great  feast  of  expiation  and  purifica- 
tion held  on  the  15th  of  this  month.  (Februare). 
March;  Mars;  God  of  War.  April;  Aper;  open;  the 
month  in  which  buds  open.  May;  Maia;  Goddess. 
June;  Roman  gens,  Junius,  or  from  Goddess,  Juno. 
July;  Caius  Julius  Caesar.  August;  Augustus  Caesar. 
September;  Septem,  seven,-) 


of  the  old  Roman  months. 


October;  Octo,  eight. 

November;  Novem,  nine. 

December;  Decern,  tenth,  j 

21.  (a)  A recluse;  a person  who  retires  from  society 
and  lives  in  solitude.  ( b ) A dead  body  dried  and  em- 
balmed after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians.  (See 
how). 

22.  From  Alpha  (first)  to  Omega  (last)  letter  of 
Greek  alphabet. 

23.  See  any  philosophy  for  the  principles  of  the 
sounding-board  and  enclosed  columns  of  air.  See 
common  theory  on  sound  and  compare  with  Wilford 
A.  Hall’s  theory  and  reconcile  them  if  you  can. 

24.  Lisbon,  Portugal.  1755. 

25.  Lamb,  lionet  or  whelp,  cub,  kid,  eaglet,  colt, 
gosling,  cygnet,  duckling,  kitten,  pup,  tadpole. 

26.  Punishment  resulting  in  death. 

27.  Moscow,  Russia. 

28.  Papoose,  wigwam,  canoe,  calumet,  moccasins, 
wampum,  squaw,  pale-faces. 

29.  A period  of  a hundred  years.  19th.  1801. 

30.  No,  No,  No. 

31.  Prongs  on  antlers.  Teeth.  By  rings  in  the 
wood.  But  this  last  is  not  always  exact.  Very  dry 
spells  cause  the  tree  to  cease  growing,  and  when  it 
becomes  wet  and  growth  sets  in,  a new  ring  is  formed. 

32.  (a)  Carmine  red;  (6)  blue;  (c)  purple  or  bluish 
violet;  ( d ) generally  yellowish  and  pellucid;  (e)  most 
commonly  red;  also  white,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and 
black;  (/)  light  blue;  (g)  a combination  of  delicate 
tints  of  whitish  tint. 

23.  Anything  having  the  shape  of  a crescent  or 
new  moon.  Turkey. 

34.  School  for  training  sailors.  Annapolis,  Md. 

35.  One  doctors  eye  diseases;  second  fits  glasses  to 
eyes. 

36.  Without  a name.  Anon. 


37.  (a)  Solar — sun;  ( b ) Lunar — moon;  (e)  Stellar — 
stars;  (d)  Terrestrial — earthly;  (e)  Celestial — heavenly. 

38.  Majority,  over  half.  Minority,  less  than  half. 
Quorum,  necessary  for  business.  Maximum,  largest 
possible.  Minimum,  smallest  allowed. 

39.  First  class  letter  postage  is  2c  an  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof. 

40.  Ten  words. 

41.  (a)  Mikado;  (6)  Shah;  (e)  Sultan;  (eZ)  Czar;  (e) 
Bey,  or  now  a gov.  gen.  appointed  by  France;  (/) 
Sheik;  ( g ) Sachem;  (h)  President;  (i)  Governor;  (J) 
Board  of  Supervisors;  (k)  Mayor. 

42.  A profile  picture  in  black,  as  a shadow  appears 
to  be. 

43.  A short  prayer  which  closes  public  worship. 

44.  No  nerves  in  part  cut. 

45.  A surface  decoration  made  by  inlaying  in  pat- 
terns small  pieces  of  colored  glass,  stone,  or  other  ma- 
terial. A carving  in  relief,  especially  one  on  a small 
scale  used  as  a jewel  for  personal  adornment,  etc. 

46.  International  Date  Line.  For  explanation 
why,  see  a good  encyclopedia  or  February  No.  of 
School  News,  1891,  page  27. 

47.  ( a ) Tells  pressure  of  the  air.  (5)  Marks  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  (c)  Tells  from  which  quar- 
ter the  winds  blow. 

48.  The  reflected  light  of  the  stars  is  overcome  by 
the  strong  light  of  the  sun.  Get  in  a deep  well  or  in 
some  similar  condition  and  you  will  be  able  to  see 
them. 

49.  A city  works  under  a mayor  and  council  chosen 
by  themselves  under  authority  granted  by  a charter. 
A village  is  under  the  common  state  and  county  law. 

50.  Yes.  By  raised  letters. 


NOTED  SAYINGS  OF  EMINENT  MEN  IN  HISTORY. 

By  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Argenta,  111. 

Apply  the  following  questions  to  each  saying:  (a) 
When  said?  ( b ) By  whom?  (c)  Of  whom?  (d)  Cir- 
cumstance? 

1.  “The  people  must  understand  that  treason  is 
the  blackest  of  crimes,  and  must  be  punished.” 

2.  “Washington,  not  Richmond,  was  besieged.” 

3.  “Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees.” 

4.  “We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.” 

5.  “I  am  prepared;  I have  endeavored  to  do  my 
duty.” 

6.  “We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  the 
rest  of  mankind.” 

7.  “I  am  coming  over,  and  will  control  them  for 
you.” 

8.  “As  I am  a little  lame,  I guess  I will  go  now.” 

9.  “Boy,  bring  me  my  boots.  Webster  has  spo- 
ken . ” 

10.  “Go  put  on  petticoats;  you  are  not  fit  to  com- 
mand men.” 

11.  “How  are  you,  Emperor?  How’s  Madam?” 

12.  “If  a due  participation  of  office  is  a matter  of 
right,  how  are  vacancies  to  be  obtained?” 

13.  “If  I were  to  make  peace  with  everybody,  what 
should  I do  with  my  corsairs?” 

14.  “This  law  will  be  resisted  to  blood  and  death.” 

15.  “Every  man  seems  to  consider  himself  as  a 
piece  of  a sovereign  over  America;  seems  to  jostle 
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himself  into  the  throne  with  the  king  and  talks  of 
our  subjects  in  the  colonies.” 

16.  ’‘Try  me.” 

17.  “Ground  your  arms  or  you  are  all  dead  men.” 

18.  “My  God!  it  is  all  over.” 

19.  “We  are  one  nation  to-day,  and  thirteen  to- 
morrow.” 

20.  “This  is  the  4th  of  July.” 

21.  “I  always  talk  better  when  I lie.” 

22.  “He  could  not  be  kicked  into  a fight.” 

23.  “I  have  no  time  for  further  parley.” 

24.  “This  is  the  last  of  earth;  I am  content.” 

25.  “The  principles  of  the  government;  I wish 
them  carried  out.  I ask  for  nothing  more.” 

26.  “All  hail!  the  Stars  and  Stripes.” 

27.  “Who  ordered  you  to  post  that  gun  there? 
Bring  it  over  here.” 

28.  “Until  the  regiment  is  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice.” 

29.  “We  will  hold  the  town  until  we  starve.” 

30.  “I  die  hard,  but  I am  not  afraid  to  go.” 

31.  “First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.” 

32  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.” 

33.  “God  reigns  and  the  government  at  Washing- 
ington  still  lives.” 

34.  “Good  enough  Morgan  until  after  election.” 

35.  “Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

36.  “1  am  a republican  who  carried  his  sovereignty 
under  his  own  hat.” 

37.  “1  do  not  feel  as  if  I shall  prove  a dead-head 
in  the  enterprise  if  I once  embark  in  it.  I see  vari- 
ous channels  in  which  I know  I can  be  useful.” 


38.  “If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot.” 

39.  “I  have  just  given  to  England  a maratime  rival 
that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride.” 

40.  “Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable.” 

41.  “Old  Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders.” 

42.  “Our  country,  right  or  wrong.” 

43.  “Our  federal  union,  it  must  be  preserved.” 

44.  “Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I 
give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote.” 

45.  “These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.” 

46.  “To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace.” 

47.  “Let  no  guilty  man  escape.” 

48.  “We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest 
work  of  our  lives.” 

49.  “Don’t  get  mad,  Andy.” 

50.  “A  dying  man  does  nothing  well.” 

A PRIZE. 

A year’s  subscription  to  The  School  Hews  will 
be  given  to  the  pupil  of  any  school  who  sends  the  best 
list  of  answers  to  above  questions,  observing  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  Write  with  pen  and  ink. 

2.  Humber  answers  to  correspond  with  questions. 

3.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

4.  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address. 

5.  Give  name  of  your  teacher. 

6.  Send  your  answers  to  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Argenta, 
111.,  prepaying  postage  fully. 

7.  Mail  answers  on  or  before  July  1st,  the  an- 
swers to  appear  in  the  September  number  of  The 
School  Hews. 


TEACHERS’ 


k)  CHANCE  to  secure 
1 Rooms  for  the  World’s 
_Fair ! A room  which  two 
can  occupy  for  $1.00  per  room.  Special  in- 
ducements for  any  one  getting  clubs  of  10. 


Address,  with  stamped  envelope, 

Mrs.  N.  S.  WHITE, 
No.  6816  Green  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A College  of  Engineer- 
ing. Well  endowed,  well  equipped.  Courses 
in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  Engineering, 
and  Chemistry.  Extensive  Machine  Shops, 
Laboratories,  Drawing  Rooms,  Library.  Ex- 
penses  low.  Address  H.  T.  EDDY,  Preset. 


THE  KANSAS  EXAMINER. 
5000  Questions  on  22  Subjects,  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Single  copies,  50  cents. 

T.  E.  GENET, 
Halstead,  Kans. 


WANTED,  * * 

IMMEDIATELY! 


100  GOOD,  reliable  men  to  take  orders 

Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

VINES,  Etc. 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY.  GOOD  PAY. 
^•“Outfit  free.  Address 
H.  P.  FREEMAN  «fc  CO., 

NURSERYMEN, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW  -TROEGER’S  SCIENCE  BOOK. 

A series  of  observation  lessons  written  in  a new  style.  These 
lessons  open  the  children’s  eyes  to  nature;  prepare  for  and  lead 
to  something;  furnish  a wealth  of  fact-material  for  reading  and 
language  work;  induce  the  children  to  observe,  to  think  and  to 
express.  The  book  is  successfully  used  by  pupils  as  low  as  the 
third  grade.  It  is  helpful  and  suggestive  to  teachers  in  any 
grade.  By  mail,  49  cents. 

A child  was  asked  by  her  father  how  she  liked  Troeger’s  Science 
Book,  and  replied:  “ Papa,  it  nearly  makes  me  wild  to  find  out  more 

c.  . of  what  it  tells  about.”  Address 

Snowing  tongue  of  the  Wood  pecker.  Geo.  Sherwood  & Co.,  306  Wabash  At.,  Chicago. 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  GOLLEQE*”'®*”^.^?*'' 


See  Commercial  Course.  Cheapest  of  all  other  schools.  See  Course  of  Pedagogy. 

The  banner  school  for  English  Grammar.  The  Common  Branches  well  taught. 

Other  Courses. — Art,  Elocution,  Cfassic,  Common  School,  Law,  Music,  Preparatory, 
Scientific,  Surveying,  Teachers’,  etc.  Near  100  different  classes  per  day. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  $1.50  per  week.  Room  50  cents  per  week. 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  6,  1892.  2d  Term  opens  Nov.  15,  ’92.  3d  Term  opens  Jan.  24,  ’93. 
Spring  Term  opens  Apr.  4,  93. 

School  aU  year  except  August.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address,  J.  a.  JOSEPH,  Pres’t. 


In  New,  Special  Institute  Classes  at 

The  Western  Normal  College,  Bushnell,  111., 

Teachers  may  Review  all  Branches  in  One  Term. 


-^Whei?  Writing  Advertisers, 

MENTION  THE 


©SCHOOL  NEWS.© 


CAME  OF  WAR,  gr  ig 

fascinating,  instructive.  For  students,  fami- 
lies, socials.  Only  25  cents.  Address 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Editor  School  News, 
Taylorville,  111. 
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*NOTES  AND  QUERIES  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS.-^- 

Short  contributions  of  general  interest  are  solicited  for  this  depart- 
ment. Answers  to  questions  published  from  month  to  month 
should  be  sent  in  early,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
next  issue. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  LAST 
MONTH. 

1.  Who  invented  the  corn-planter?  The  cultivator? 

The  cornplanter  was  invented  by  Samuel  Pennil. 

R.  O.  J.,  Hindsboro,  111. 


2.  Is  there  a place  on  the  earth’s  surface  where  the  sun’s  rays  fall 
vertically  every  day  in  the  year? 

There  is  no  place  on  the  earth’s  surface  where  the 
sun’s  rays  fall  vertically  every  day  in  the  year. 

R.  O.  J.,  Hindsboro,  111. 

3.  Give  names  of  all  existing  religions  in  the  world. 

The  four  principal  religions  of  the  world  are  Pa- 
gan, Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian.  These  are 
divided  into  a considerable  number  of  sects.  I can 
furnish  the  names  of  all  religious  sects  in  England 
and  America  if  desired.  R.  O.  J.,  Hindsboro,  HI. 


4.  Suppose  a hole  to  be  cut  through  the  earth,  and  a ball  dropped 
into  this  hole,  what  would  be  the  action  of  the  ball,  where  and  how 
would  it  come  to  rest? 

If  a ball  were  dropped  into  a hole  extending  thro’ 
the  center  of  the  earth,  gravity  would  constantly  draw 
it  toward  the  center,  but  its  momentum  would  carry 


it  past  that  point,  and  it  would  continue  to  pass  back 
and  forth  through  the  center,  the  distance  it  traversed 
and  its  velocity  decreasing  at  each  successive  vibra- 
tion until  it  came  to  rest  at  the  earth’s  center. 

A.  F.  N.,  Marion,  111. 

I believe  the  ball  would  drop  to  the  center  of  the 
earth  and  there  stop.  I believe  that  the  force  of  grav- 
ity is  too  strong  to  allow  the  ball  to  pass  by  it. 

R.  O.  J.,  Hindsboro,  HI. 


5.  Should  manners  be  taught  in  the  school-room? 

Manners  should  be  taught  in  the  school-room. 
Influences  that  surround  the  children  at  home  may  do 
much  to  counteract  the  effect  of  school  training,  but 
it  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  teach  manners.  The  teacher 
should  be  faultless  in  regard  to  his  manners,  thereby 
setting  a good  example.  Precept  may  then  be  em- 
ployed to  an  advantage.  Pupils  should  be  required 
to  conduct  themselves  courteously  at  school  always. 

A.  F.  1ST.,  Marion,  111. 

To  neglect  to  teach  good  manners  in  the  school- 
room is  to  lose  sight  of  the  chief  purpose  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  viz.,  character  building. 

R.  O.  J.,  Hindsboro,  HI. 

6.  Can  a teacher  successfully  manage  a country  school  of  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  pupils? 

I think  a teacher  cannot  successfully  handle  a 
country  school  of  seventy- five  or  eighty  pupils. 

L.  A.  G.,  Glasford,  111. 


How’s  This? 

WE  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for 
any  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cur- 
ed by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Props., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Che- 
ney for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  per- 
fectly honorable  in  all  business  transactions 
and  financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obliga- 
tion made  by  their  firm. 

West  & Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Warding,  Kinnan  & Marvin, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  all  druggists.  Testimonials  free. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 

Oldest  college  in  the  state.  Pull  college 
courses,  modern  methods,  high  grade.  Whip- 
ple Academy,  a well  endowed  preparatory  de- 
partment, fits  for  college  or  for  business  life- 
Prof.  Joseph  R.  Harker,  Principal.  New  class- 
es organized  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
Provisions  made  for  instruction  in  English  and 
the  Sciences, with  Laboratory  practice  under 
the  regular  college  professors.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. John  E.  Bradley,  President. 

EJfD  FOR  FREE  CIRC1TEAR  of  the 

best  apparatus  to  copy  any  writing. 
BENSINGER  DUPLICATOR  CO., 

504  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

OUTLINES  IN  ZOOLOGY. 

ARE  you  preparing  for  a first  grade  certifi- 
cate? Do  you  teach  zoology  ? Have  you 
a love  for  natural  history  and  want  to  know 
more  about  the  subject?  Do  you  want  a work 
giving  the  pronunciation  and  etymology  of 
technical  terms  ? Do  you  want  a work  that 
popularizes  the  subject  without  sacrificing 
scientific  accuracy.  Buy  “Clark’s  Outlines  in 
Zoology.”  Price  only  25  cents  postpaid. 

A.  O.  CLARK,  Dixon,  111. 


s 


• AN  IMPORTANT  SUGGESTION. 

i 

Teachers,  Boards  of  Education,  and  School  Authorities  Generally,  j| 

ARE  now  ready  to  choose  the  texts  in  various  departments  g|| 
which  they  desire  to  use  the  coming  year,  and  will  natu-  IH 
rally  wish  to  consider  the 

Fresh,  Live,  Valuable  Works 


Such  books  as  our — 


published  by  us. 


HEW  READERS, 

ARITHMETICS, 

GRAMMARS, 

COPY  BOOKS, 

MUSIC  BOOKS, 

ENGLISH  GRAMMARS, 

CIYIL  GOVERNMENT, 
PHYSIOLOGIES, 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Consider  them  before  deciding  to  use  any  others. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue,  Introductory  Price 
List,  and  announcement  of  these  and  many  other  superior 
books. 

SILVER,  BTJRBETT  A COMPAJTY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA. 


^-When  Writing  Advertisers,  please  mention  The  School  News.-^ 
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One  teacher  cannot  successfully 
teach  a mixed  school  of  seventy-five 
pupils.  He  may  give  general  satis- 
faction in  the  district,  but  this  is  eas- 
ily accounted  for  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  a majority  of  the  pat 
rons  of  our  country  schools  are  in- 
competent to  judge  the  work  of  a 
teacher.  A.  E.  A.,  Marion,  111. 

Teachers  have  been  known  to  suc- 
cessfully manage  schools  of  seventy- 
five  and  eighty  pupils,  but  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  give  each  pupil 
the  attention  he  should  have  had  in 
his  studies.  R.  O.  J.,  Hindsboro,  111. 

No  answers  have  been  received  to 
question  number  7.  • 

With  the  exception  of  one  part  no 
answers  have  been  received  to  ques- 
tion number  11.  R.  O.  J.,  Hinds- 
boro, says:  “Jethro  Wood  invented 
the  steel  plow.” 


questions  TO  BE  answered  next  month.  Christian  Oo.  Teachers’  Institute. 


1.  How  do  bananas  grow 

2.  I would  like  to  know  the  names  of  all  ex- 
isting nationalities.  L.  A.  G.,  Glassford,  111. 

3.  Will  you  please  tell  ns  thro'  The  School 

News  the  products  of  each  state— animal,  wild 
and  domestic,  vegetables,  minerals,  principal 
industries,  exports  and  imports,  manufacto- 
ries, etc.  J.  G.  M.,  Littleton,  111. 

4.  If  a man  pay  $10  a head  for  cows,  $3  a 
head  for  hogs,  and  50  cents  a head  for  sheep, 
how  many  of  each  must  he  purchase  in  order 
to  get  100  animals  for $100? 

5.  The  front  wheel  of  a bicycle  is  24  in.  in 
diameter,  the  rear  wheel  is  30  in.  in  diameter. 
If  we  place  a mark  upon  the  tire  of  each  wheel 
at  the  top,  directly  over  the  center,  and  start 
the  “cycle"  to  moving,  when  will  the  mark 
again  appear  at  the  top? 

6.  Can  $10  be  divided  between  two  men  giv- 
ing one  75  cents  the  most?  If  so,  how? 

Ivl.  A.  T.,  Diona,  III. 


The  Christian  County  Teachers’ 
Institute  will  be  held  in  High  School 
building,  Taylorville,  commencing 
on  Monday,  July  24th,  and  continue 
one  week.  Outlines  and  further  no- 
tice will  be  given  in  July  number. 


Answers  to  Questions  Omitted. 

Most  of  the  contributions  for  this 
department  were  received  late  in  the 
month,  after  the  presswork  had  been 
done  on  the  first  part  of  the  journal, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  omit  part  of  the 
work.  It  will  appear  next  month. 
Send  your  contributions  early  in  the 
month. 


A Chance  to  Make  Money. 

I have  berries,  grapes,  and  peaches 
ayearold,  fresh  as  when  picked.  IuseHood's 
Improved  Process ; do  not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit, 
just  put  it  up  cold.  Keeps  perfectly  fresh  and 
costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a bushel  in 
ten  minutes.  Last  week  1 sold  directions  to 
over  one  hundred  families.  Any  one  will  pay 
a dollar  for  directions  when  they  see  the  beau- 
tiful fruit  samples.  Fall  and  winter  are  the 
best  time  to  sell  directions,  so  people  can  ex- 
periment and  be  ready  for  next  fruit  season. 
As  there  are  many  poor  people  like  myself,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to 
such,  and  feel  confident  any  one  can  make  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a few 
days.  I will  mail  sample  of  fruit  and  com- 
plete directions  to  any  of  your  readers  for  19 
two-cent  stamps,  which  is 'only  the  actual  cost 
of  the  sample,  postage,  etc.,  to  me. 

Mns.  W.  M.  Griffith, 

New  Concord,  Ohio. 


St.  Louis  Acts. 


On  Tuesday  Evening,  May  9, 

1893,  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  adopted  the 
Hyde  Grammars  for  exclusive  use  in  the  schools  of 

, , — — — . that  city  for  five  years.  Hote  the  record  of  these 

books;  used  by 

?TmT^S:oMiff01T;,yre,stJrirSinia’  South  Carolina,  Washington.  TERRITORIES;  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
coin  (Neb  JspHngfiehl ^/inV’ita-ZTo.)  etc)’  Philadelphia’  Harri8bur«  (?»■).  Detroit,  Nashville,  Salt  Lake  City,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Lin- 
DlS'f RIOTS,  COUNTIES,  AND  TOWNS  INNUMERABLE. 

Population  of  8,000.000  Using  Hyde’s  Grammars. 

in  nr?ose:  ) Leading  to  definite  results;  (3.)  The  child  using  them  not  having  to  unlearn  what  he  has  been  taught 

Awakraile (4'  ’ TeachinJ  how  sj,eak,  and  to  interpret  the  English  language  readily  and  accurately ; fs!) 

£rms-S  developmg  reflection,  analysis,  definition6;  aSd  rule /training  in  bu&dj 

Unparalleled  Success  in  the  Schools. 


Send  for  sample  pages,  sample  copies,  circulars,  on  these  or  other  texts,  to 

WESTERST  HOUSE;  — - 

CHICAGO, 

355-361  WABASH  AVE. 


TItl-ST  ATE 

*]S0RMAL  gOLLEGE,* 

Angola,  Ind. 

Ahead  of  competitors  in  the  following-; 

BEST  BUILDINGS  of  any  private  Normal  in  the  West. 

2.  Professional  Training  of  Teachers  a specialty.  We  employ  an  able 

professor  who  gives  his  time  to  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

3.  Our  grades  credited  in  the  best  Universities. 

4.  Board  and  Lodging  in  private  families  never  goes  over  $2.00  ner 

ilie/'  446  bave  110  halls  (dens).  All  are  homed  in  good  fam- 

£®“For  illustrated  catalogues,  address 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres’t, 

ASCOLA,  isr». 


D.  C HEATH  & CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

21*7  June. 


Opens 


MONEY 


EARNED  BY 


TEACHING  LATIN. 

Can  you  teach  Latin?  Learn  it  at  the 

NORMAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


-ALSO- 


French,  Science,  Mathematics,  and  German. 

^“CIRCULAR. 

E.  MANLEY,  Normal,  111. 


-^READING  NOTICES.-^ 


Tri-State  Normal  College. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to 
attend  a Normal  where  efficient  work  and 
thoroughness  are  the  watchwords  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  school,  will  do  well  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  Tri-State  Normal  College  of  An- 
golo,  Ind.  See  their  ad.  in  another  column. 


Springfield  Business  College. 

Young  men  and  young  women 
should  qualify  themselves  for  the  business 
duties  of  life.  They  can  do  so  by  attending 
the  Springfield  (111.)  Business  College.  Write 
at  once  to  the  college  for  catalogue.  State 
where  you  saw  this. 


Bay  View  Summer  School. 

Teachers  and  students  while  spend- 
ing vacation  and  visiting  the  World’s  Pair  can 
add  to  their  pleasure  and  profit  by  attending 
the  Bay  View  Summer  University  and  Assem- 
bly. Located  a short  distance  from  Chicago, 
it  affords  a cool  and  pleasant  retreat  from  the 


worry  and  heat  and  crowds  at  the  Pair.  Its 
instruction  and  entertainment  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  the  teacher  all  the  year.  Send  to 
John  M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich.,  for  full  informa- 
tion. 


Eight  Valuable  Prizes. 

Each  of  our  readers  who  contem- 
plates attending  school  during  the  coming  year 
will  do  well  to  inform  himself  immediately 
about  the  eight  magnificent  prizes  offered  by 
the  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  to 
students  taking  the  examination  Sept.  12  and 
13  for  admission  to  the  college..  Illinois  Col- 
lege is  the  oldest  college  in  the  state  and  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  You  now  have  a 
chance  to  secure  a prize  which  will  go  a long 
way  toward  paying  your  expenses  for  the  term. 
Address  John  E.  Bradley,  Pres’t,  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 


The  National  Summer  School. 

The  National  Summer  School  has 
its  sesions  this  season  in  Chicago.  It  has  a 
splendid  corps  of  instructors,  all  of  them  ex- 
perts in  methods  of  education.  The  accom- 
modations which;the  school  has  secured  for 


its  patrons  are  the  very  best  in  the  beautiful 
suburb  of  Englewood,  and  are  offered  to  them 
at  very  reasonable  rates.  350  teachers  have  al- 
ready registered,  hut  there  is  room  for  200  more. 
We  are  happy  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  this  well  known  summer  school. 


The  Starin  Business  University. 

This  week  the  Starin  Business  Uni- 
versity, Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  located  two  more 
of  its  students  in  prominent  commercial  posi- 
tions. Mr.  Wm.  Friday  with  Buck-Reimer  Co., 
wholesale  grocers,  and  Mr.  Charles  Rioth  with 
Mr.  G.  D.  Rand,  a leading  capitalist  and  busi- 
ness man  of  Keokuk.  Miss  Jennie  Bristow 
was  last  week  located  in  a prominent  position 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Thus  far  the  univer- 
sity has  supplied  every  graduate  with  a lucra- 
tive situation.  A.  C.  Starin, 

Living  Stenographer  and  Accountant, 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Humphrey’s  Plant  Analysis, 

For  Botany  classes  and  Teaehers’ 

Institutes.  Sample  by  mail,  15  cents. 

G.  A.  BURGESS,  Pub., 
Monticello,  111. 


The  World’s  Fair  and  School: 


f 300  Teachers  already  enrolled. 

! flood  Rooms  for  85  cents  per  day.  i 

1 Professors  and  Managers  to  act  as  guides  [ 
[ to  the  Fair.  J 


} The  National  Summer  School  at  Chiago. 


f^~Send  for  Particulars,  Club  Agency,  and  Terms  to 


S.  R.  WINCHELL,  262  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  or* 

To  CHAS.  F.  KING,  Manager,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 


TEACHERS! 

GOOD,  BAD,  and 

INDIFFEBENT. 

SEND  us  your  name,  the  names  of  your  pu- 
pils, one  from  each  family,  and  ten  cents 
postage,  and  we  in  turn  will  send  you 

THE  SCHOOL  HERALD 

a whole  year,  and  our  budget  of  circulars  and 
catalogues.  Please  send  at  once;  we  want 
names  now.  Mention  School  News. 

Address,  HERALD, 

Dillsborough,  Ind. 


PLAYS, 


SPEAKERS,  Dialogues. 

Catalogues  free. 

National  Book  Concern, 
Dillsborough,  Ind. 


Salary  or  Commission 

TO  AGENTS  to  handle  the  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  most  useful  and 
novel  invention  of  the  age.  Erases  ink  thor- 
oughly in  two  seconds.  WTorks  like  magic. 
200  to  500  per  cent  profit.  Agents  making  $50 
per  week.  We  also  want  a general  agent  to 
take  charge  of  territory,  and  appoint  sub- 
agents. A rare  chance  to  make  money.  Write 
for  terms  and  specimen  of  erasing.  Monroe 
Eraser  Mfg.  Co.,  X470  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


CLOTH  SURFACE 


* MACKINTOSHES  * 

FOR  LADIES, 


FROM  $4.50  to  $60.  Latest  styles.  Just  the 
thing  for  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Write 
for  samples  of  cloth ; state  price  of  garment 
wanted;  also  illustrated  catalogue  of  25  differ 
ent  articles  for  ladies  only;  Bend  postage  (1 
stamp  for  each). . Agents  wanted.  Liberal 
commission.  .- 

THE  DAISY  HOSE  SDPPORTER  CO., 

415  and  417  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 


FREE,  FREE,  FREE:  POSITIVELY  FREEI 


Over  200  beautiful  Pictures— Landscapes,  Flowers,  Birds,  Animals,  etc.,  in  end- 
less variety,  will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  to  pay  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  our  new  illustrated  monthly  periodical, 

“The  Beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art.” 

What  will  it  discuss?  Chalk  Talks  Lessons  in  Persective 
and  Free-hand  Drawing,  Familiar  Talks  in  Physiology 
Children’s  Page,  Hidden  Animal  Puzzles,  with  premiums 
for  guessing,  etc. 

All  beautifully  illustrated. 


NATURE  AND  ART  CO., 

Shelton,  Nebraska. 
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Prof.  Butler  has  consented  to  continue  his 
“Tea-Table  Talks”  during  the  coming  year.  Only 
three  of  the  “Talks”  have  appeared,  but  they  are  prov- 
ing to  be  a popular  feature  of  The  School  News, 
and  deservedly  so. 


nffirrs.  ( 124  W.  Adams  Street.  Taylorville.  I 
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An  interesting  feature  of  this  journal  during  the 
coming  year  will  be  a department,  with  illustrations, 
entitled  “What  I Saw  at  the  World’s  Fair.”  See  fur- 
ther explanation  on  page  27a. 

There  will  be  no  August  number  of  this  journal. 
The  next  number  will  reach  subscribers  about  the  first 
of  September,  and  will  contain  much  practical  work 
for  the  first  month  of  the  new  year. 


For  the  benefit  of  persons  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  this  journal  from  month  to  month 
we  wish  to  state  that  during  the  year  two  distinct  lines 
of  work  are  presented.  Beginning  with  September 
and  for  eight  months  following,  special  attention  is 
given  to  schoolroom  work,  extending  through  the 
grades  usually  found  in  most  country  and  village 
schools.  But  The  School  News  is  not  a journal  of 
isolated  outlines,  cute  ways  of  doing  things,  and  hap- 
hazard devices.  The  illustrative  work  given  from 
month  to  month  is  based  on  the  topics  found  in  what 
is  perhaps  the  best  Course  of  Study  for  country  and 
village  schools  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  aim 
is  to  present  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  in 
connection  with  systematic,  practical  suggestions  that 
will  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  his  daily  work.  We 
thoroughly  believe  in  “psychological  pedagogy”  or 
vice  verm , but  prefer  to  see  it  practiced  rather  than 
theorized  upon. 

During  the  summer  months,  a number  of  sets  of 
questions,  used  for  the  examination  of  teachers  in 
various  localities,  are  published,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  of  the  journal.  When  schools 
are  nearing  a close  and  general  reviews  are  frequent, 
teachers  find  such  lists  of  questions  convenient  for  use 
in  their  advanced  classes.  Pupils  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  like  to  be  tested  on  questions  that  have  been 
used  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  Teachers  some- 
times change  from  one  locality  to  another,  and  are  in- 
terested in  knowing  the  standard  of  qualifications  re- 
quired in  different  counties  and  states.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  review  for  examination  find  the  questions  sug- 
gestive, and  as  no  answers  are  given,  the  person  who 
uses  them  must  do  his  own  thinking,  so  that  for  this 
use  there  is  not  the  objection  to  them  that  there  is  to 
the  “question  book”  with  answers. 

Among  the  readers  of -this  journal  is  a large 
number  of  county  superintendents.  In  preparing 
questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  they  find 
such  lists  very  convenient  for  reference.  In  preparing 
a list  of  questions  on  any  branch,  a person  can  get 
some  helpful  suggestions  by  examining  fifteen  or 
twenty  sets  on  the  same  branch  prepared  by  as  many 
persons  of  different  localities.  One  county  superin- 
tendent ordered  two  hundred  copies  of  one  number 
and  used  the  various  sets  of  questions  on  methods  of 
teaching  in  his  institute. 
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TEA-TABLE  TALKS  ON  EDUCATION. 

A.  C.  Butler,  A.  M.,  Principal  Taylorville  High  School. 

Number  III. 

Oar  guests  this  evening  are  few  in  number,  but, 
following  the  rule  of  fewness,  they  are  quite  select, 
consisting  of  a few  teachers  who  have  returned  from 
Chicago,  a few  who  are  still  writing  or  traveling  from 
district  to  district  crying  “poor  pussy  wants  a corner,” 
a few  young  folks  who  are  getting  ready  to  attend  the 
institute,  and  some  of  the  directors  who  met  with  us 
a month  ago.  These  last  flatter  us  a little  by  stating 
that  they  enjoyed  themselves  so  well  at  the  last  Tea- 
table  Talk  that  they  have  been  looking  forward  to 
this  evening  with  a good  deal  of  pleasure.  We  have 
also  with  us  the  county  superintendent,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  a book  agent. 

We  retire  to  the  veranda  for  the  after- tea  chat, 
and  Director  C.  opens  the  conversation  by  remarking 
“We  have  finally  employed  a teacher  for  our  school,  a 
young  man  from  Normal.  He  is  a stranger,  but  we 
rather  liked  his  looks;  he  had  good  recommendations, 
but  we  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them,  as  our  ex- 
perience has  led  us  to  conclude  that  recommendations 
do  not  count  for  much.  We  had  him  wait  a few  days 
and  I wrote  to  a friend  of  mine  about  him  and  learned 
that  he  was  considered  honest,  very  industrious,  and 
had  the  name  of  doing  well  what  he  undertook  to  do. 
When  he  came  back  to  know  our  decision  I asked 
him  what  he  was  educating  himself  for,  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  educating  himself  to  be  a teacher; 
that  settled  it.  We  have  tried  young  men  who  were 
educating  themselves  to  be  preachers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, editors,  and  we  have  had  bad  luck  some  way,  so 
we  thought  we  would  try  one  who  is  educating  him- 
self to  be  a teacher.  I once  employed  a young  man 
to  work  on  the  farm  who  had  his  head  full  of  railroad 
business.  He  was  going  to  be  a conductor  or  en- 
gineer or  something;  he  also  had  a telegraph  instru- 
ment set  up  in  the  barn,  and  he  kept  pecking  at  that 
instead  of  doing  his  part  of  the  chores.  My  farm  is 
near  the  railroad  and  he  put  in  so  much  time  watch- 
ing the  cars  that  he  was  of  no  account  as  a farm  hand. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  too  many  of  our  teachers  have 
their  heads  set  on  something  else.  If  I had  a horse 
that  needed  to  be  shod,  I would  rather  take  him  to  a 
good  blacksmith  than  to  some  fellow  who  is  pounding 
iron  to  kill  time  and  not  to  learn  the  trade,  and  I think 
as  much  of  my  children  as  I do  of  my  horses.”  This 
was  said  with  a touch  of  tenderness  and  not  in  the 
way  of  a joke. 

The  county  superintendent  remarks:  “You  farm- 
ers are  independent  and  can  say  what  you  think  and 
ask  no  favors  of  anybody.  I want,  however,  to  com- 
mend your  action  in  employing  Ralph  Steadyman.  I 
knew  him  some  years  ago  when  he  did  chores  to  pay 
his  board  while  working  his  way  through  the  common 
school.  He  is  a young  man  of  noble  purpose  and  un- 
daunted perseverance;  he  has  had  a pretty  hard  strug- 
gle to  educate  himself,  but  he  has  what  most  young 
men  lack — dogged  stick-to-it-iveness;  you  can’t  block 
him;  if  he  can’t  get  through  one  way,  he  will  another; 
he  will  teach  you  a good  school.” 

Director  C.  continues:  “I  hope  so,  for  we  have 
had  but  one  good  school  in  the  last  five  years;  that 
was  taught  by  Miss  Lulu  Straight,  who  lives  there  in 


the  neighborhood.  She  attended  school  in  town  a 
while,  then  went  to  a normal  school  and  prepared  her- 
self for  a teacher.  I remember  we  employed  her 
against  the  wishes  of  some,  not  that  there  was  any 
doubt  about  her  ability, — and  we  all  knew  her  to  be  a 
grand,  good  girl,  but  they  were  afraid  that  the  pupils 
were  too  well  acquainted  with  her  and  would  not  be 
afraid  of  her.  She  said  she  did  not  want  them  to  be 
afraid  of  her,  and  was  desirous  to  be  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  all.  This  sounded  strange  to  us, 
but  we  never  had  her  equal.  The  year  before,  when 
Miss  Yiper  taught,  the  children  almost  held  their 
breath;  you  could  hear  a pin  drop  any  time;  in  fact, 
the  children  were  afraid  to  drop  a pin.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  thought  that  was  a good  school,  but  I didn’t. 
It  was  still,  but  the  children  did  not  learn  much,  I tell 
you.  Miss  Straight  taught  one  term  for  us,  and  then 
they  offered  her  more  money  and  a longer  term  to 
teach  in  town,  where  she  is  still  teaching.”  While 
the  guests  are  sipping  lemonade  let  me  remark  that 
the  propensity  of  the  city  to  reach  out  into  the  coun- 
try for  a superior  man  or  woman  is  not  confined  to 
the  guild  of  school  teachers.  Places  requiring  grit, 
grip,  muscle,  and  brains  are  much  more  likely  to  look 
for  these  qualities  in  the  country  than  in  the  town. 
It  might  be  well  for  country  boys  and  girls  to  stick  a 
pin  here.  “Yes,”  continues  Director  C.,  “I  was  anx- 
ious to  keep  Miss  Straight  and  pay  her  as  much  as  she 
could  get  anywhere,  but  I was  only  one  member  of 
the  board,  and  Skinner  and  that  fellow  that  lives  on 
his  farm  were  the  other  two.  Skinner  had  no  chil- 
dren to  educate,  but  the  tenant  had  plenty  of  them, 
and  I tried  to  argue  the  case  with  him  on  that  score, 
but  he  sent  me  to  Skinner.  I had  no  faith  in  arguing 
with  him,  but  I argued  anyway.  I couldn’t  budge 
him;  he  claimed  that  cheap  teachers  were  the  best, 
for  they  had  a reputation  to  make  and  would  put  in 
their  best  licks  to  get  an  increase  in  salary.  I noticed, 
though,  that  he  did  not  employ  his  farm  hands  in  that 
way;  he  paid  one  man  thirty  dollars  a month  and  board 
to  take  care  of  his  hogs,  and  increased  his  wages  ten 
dollars  a month  when  Berkshire  tried-,-  to  hire  him 
away  from  him.” 

“I  have  tried,”  replies  the  county  sflperintendent 
in  a slow  and  aggrieved  tone,  “all  my  term  of  service 
of  nearly  twenty  years  to  get  people  to  realize  the  loss 
resulting  from  a poor  school.  It  is  three-fold;  First, 
there  is  the  loss  of  the  money;  this  is  a small  item, 
but  small  as  it  is,  it  is  too  much  to  lose.  Second,  the 
children’s  time  and  opportunity  for  education  are 
wasted.  Four  hundred  dollars  is  something  to  a dis- 
trict, but  it  is  insignificant  compared  with  a year’s 
time  in  the  education  of  a boy  or  girl.  Third,  which 
is  worse  than  both  the  others  combined,  the  children 
are  permitted  to  form  habits  of  inattention  and  idle- 
ness, and  in  many  instances  to  acquire  a distaste  for 
school  and  study  which  can  hardly  be  overcome.  Thus 
their  minds  are  stunted,  and  their  souls  are  shriveled. 
How  long!  Oh,  Lord,  how  long!”  mused  the  good 
old  man  aloud,  while  something  that  looked  like  dew 
settled  on  his  spectacles. 

Miss  Rose  Primm  and  the  book  agent  have  been 
carrying  on  a conversation  sotto  voce  all  this  while, 
and  as  they  have  not  heard  anything  that  has  been 
said  by  the  rest  of  us,  I do  not  think  it  will  disturb 
them  if  I say  a word  about  Miss  Primm,  though  the 
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acute  ear  of  the  agent  would  catch  anything  I might 
say  about  him.  Miss  Primm  is  the  only  daughter  of 
an  ex-minister, 

“A  man  of  meek  and  unaffected  grace,” 

who  has  been  retired  without  a pension.  His  daugh- 
ter Rose  is  a lady  of  sub-medium  intellect,  superficial 
culture,  and  genuine  piety;  she  has  never  taught  and 
knows  but  little  about  children;  she  has  been  in  poor 
health,  but  has  just  returned  from  the  springs  feeling 
much  recuperated.  In  electing  her  as  teacher  in  the 
fifth  grade,  which  by  the  way  has  won  for  itself  a rep- 
utation for  general  badness,  the  board  of  education— 
the  president  giving  the  casting  vote — performed  two 
noble  acts;  one  real  and  one  apparent,  like  the  signs 
in  algebra.  First,  they  performed  a real  act  of  char- 
ity for  a really  worthy  and  charity-deserving  family; 
second,  they  secured  an  apparently  good  teacher  for 
the  apparently  odious  fifth  grade.  Thus,  again,  is  the 
immortal  Shakspeare  vindicated — 

“A  double  blessing  is  a double  grace.” 

While  the  guests  are  fanning  themselves  I might 
make  an  interrogation  point.  Will  the  time  ever  come 
when  school  boards  will  understand  and  act  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  schools  exist  for  the  children,  the 
helpless,  innocent  children ; and  not  for  poor  relatives, 
be  they  ever  so  needy,  or  for  political  friends,  be  they 
ever  so  friendly,  or  for  dependent  parishioners,  be  they 
ever  so  pious  and  deserving  of  charity?  Thank 
heaven,  I know  of  one  board  of  education  that  has 
reached  that  exalted  understanding!  If  you  know  of 
others,  report  at  the  next  Tea-table. 

The  agent  has  just  taken  Miss  Primm’s  order  for 

Prof. ’s  Primary  Methods  and  Dr. -’s  new 

treatise  embracing  all  that  pertains  to  children  phys- 
ically, mentally,  morally',  and  spiritually,  and  design- 
ed especially  for  mothers  and  teachers;  and  is  this 
moment  expatiating  upon  the  merits  of  Prof.  Blank’s 
Psychology’.  I think  Miss  Primm  will  buy  it. 

Within  the  last  five  minutes  I have  heard  her 
speak  as  many  times  the  name  of  a bad  bov,  a son  of 
Esquire  Lenity,  president  of  the  board,  who,  she  has 
learned,  has  failed  to  pass  grade,  and  who  will  re- 
main in  the  fifth  room  another  year.  The  agent  in- 
forms her  that  they  have  in  press  a work  which  will 
give  explicit  directions  for  the  treatment  of  each  and 
every  case  of  boy  badness  known  to  the  class,  order, 
or  sub  kingdom  of  bad  boys.  Miss  P.  sighs  wearily, 
and  with  a look  of  relief  gives  her  name  for  the  book. 

I once  engaged  in  strawberry  culture.  I found 
it  a delightful  occupation  to  sit  in  my  room  and  with 
several  numbers  of  a horticultural  magazine,  in  com- 
pany with  that  charming  writer,  E.  P.  Roe,  to  do  the 
whole  strawberry  business.  The  pictures  of  the  fruit 
were  luscious  and  the  profits  were  soothing  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  tired  mind  of  a schoolteacher;  but  some- 
how when  I transferred  it  all  to  a corner  of  my  gar- 
den it  was  altogether  different.  There  were  so  many 
things  that  the  magazine  left  out,  and  it  put  in  so 
many  things  that,  in  my  garden  at  least,  failed  to  show 
up.  I think  I have  observed  in  many  parallel  casesja 
vast  difference  between  parlor  cultivation  and  real 
dirt  cultivation.  I remember  a similar  illustration  of 
the  difference  brought  out  by  my  experience  at  one 
time  with  chickens,  but  I spare  you  the  details.  I 
have  read  many  good  things  in  books  about  educa- 
tion, many  that  were  very  helpful,  but  in  the  actual 


work  of  the  school  room  I have  always  found  the  dif- 
ference that  I am  trying  to  make  clear.  A young 
physician  who  had  just  graduated  from  the  medical 
college  returned  home  with  his  diploma  granting  him 
the  right  to  place  the  big  letters  Mr.  D.  after  his  name. 
It  happened  that  a neighbor  was  suddenly  attacked 
in  the  night  with  a severe  pain  in  his  side.  The  young 
physician  was  summoned  and  he  hurried  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  sufferer,  felt  his  pulse,  looked  at  his  tongue, 
and  tried  to  recall  all  the  various  maladies  of  the 
pleural  and  intercostal  regions  and  their  remedies,  but 
after  a moment’s  hesitation,  the  patient  suffering  in- 
tense pain  meanwhile,  he  stroked  his  chin,  excused 
himself  for  a moment,  hurried  back  home,  and — I 
have  it  from  the  doctor’s  own  lips— described  the 
symptoms  of  the  sufferer  to  his  old  mother  and  asked 
her  advice  as  to  the  remedy.  She  prescribed,  the  doc- 
tor administered  her  prescription,  and  soon  relieved 
the  sick  neighbor.  You  see  the  books  had  it  all  down 
right  and  the  young  doctor  had  learned  it  all  right, 
but  in  the  emergency  it  was  altogether  different. 

Botanists  tell  us  that  as  plants  pump  up  sap  from 
the  reservoir  of  mother  earth  it  is  all  one  kind  of  sap. 
A great  deal  of  it  passes  through  the  limbs,  twigs,  and 
leaves  and  is  evaporated,  but  a select  portion  is  elab- 
orated in  the  stomata  of  the  leaves,  and  this  elabor- 
ated sap  returns  slowly  toward  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
but  it  is  now  walnut  sap,  hickory  sap,  maple  sap,  as 
many  different  kinds  of  sap  as  there  are  varieties  of 
trees  in  the  forest,  shrubs  by  the  wayside,  or  herbs  in 
the  field.  So,  my  friends,  it  is  with  our  reading.  In 
the  reservoir  of  books  it  is  all  one  kind;  as  it  ascends 
toward  the  upper  regions  of  the  intellect  it  is  still 
crude  and  of  one  kind;  it  is  not  fit  for  use,  though 
many  teachers  persist  in  trying  to  use  it.  Much  of  it 
is  evaporated,  but  a select  portion  is  elaborated  in  the 
stomata  of  the  mind  and  allowed  to  filter  back  through 
the  meshes  of  experience  and  common  sense,  when  it 
is  available  for  use,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  the  scheme 
or  theory  or  method  of  another;  it  is  our  own.  Hence 
it  follows  that  to  teach  successfully  we  must  thus  en- 
rich ourselves;  but  we  must  be  ourselves,  and  we  must 
teach  ourselves. 


THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN. 

The  questions  below  are  based  on  the  work  given  in  Dole’s  “American 
Citizen,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’  Reading  Circle 
Course  for  1893-3.  These  questions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  persons  who  are  reading  this  most  excellent  work 
on  American  Citizenship. 


Chapter  XXXVII. — The  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Neighbors. 

1.  What  have  we  already  seen  in  regard  to  the 
treatmen  of  men? 

2.  Give  the  remark  of  the  famous  Roman  em- 
peror. 

3.  What  have  we  also  seen  in  regard  to  good 
temper? 

4.  Who  are  our  neighbors? 

5.  What  was  the  old  idea  in  regard  to  men  help- 
ing one  another? 

6.  What  did  Jesus  teach?  How  has  his  teaching 
been  received? 

7.  What  is  now  coming  to  be  the  creed  of  the 
world? 
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8.  Where  does  the  neighborly  feeling  begin?  Show 
how  this  is  so. 

9.  What  are  “our  rights”? 

10.  What  does  Burns  say? 

11.  What  is  said  of  privacy?  Show  that  a man’s 
private  life  should  be  sacred  from  publicity. 

12.  What  are  rights  such  as  these  called? 

13.  In  what  respect  do  they  differ  from  legal  rights? 

14.  Show  the  uselessness  of  any  attempt  to  enforce 
them? 

15.  What  is  said  of  pride  of  family,  etc.?  At  whose 
estimate  must  we  expect  others  to  take  us? 

16.  What  is  said  of  the  right  to  live? 

17.  What  are  our  neighborly  rights?  Why? 

18.  Is  our  main  business  with  our  rights  or  our 
duties? 

19.  Explain  the  duty  of  just  judgment. 

20.  On  which  side,  if  on  either,  should  we  err? 
When  is  this  especially  true? 

21.  What  is  said  of  suspicion? 

22.  Of  speaking  evil? 

23.  Show  that  respect  to  our  neighbors  is  a duty. 

24.  Meaning  of  respect  in  this  connection?  Upon 
what  is  it  based? 

25.  What  is  the  result  of  slighting  common  human 
nature? 

26.  To  whom  do  men  and  animals  show  the  noblest 
qualities? 

27.  What  does  sympathy  mean?  Where  is  it  easy? 
Show  that  this  is  so. 

28.  Show  that  the  same  principle  applies  univer- 
sally. Illustrate. 

29.  Meaning  of  forbearance?  Show  that  it  is  a duty. 

30.  How  does  it  apply  to  one  who  does  us  an  injury? 

31.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  duty  of  rendering 
assistance.  To  whom  is  it  due?  .(Give  illustration. 

32.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  different  grades  of 
neighborly  duty. 

33.  What  relation  between  bonds  and  obligations? 
Illustrate  by  the  Johnstown  flood. 

34.  What  exceptions  to  this  rule?  Illustrate. 

35.  What  is  the  limit  to  the  kindly  feeling  due  to 
our  neighbors? 

36.  Is  it  right  to  relieve  distress  at  the  expense  of 
another? 

37.  What  difficulty  arises  in  treating  men  as  neigh- 
bors? 

38.  Why  cannot  we  really  treat  all  men  in  exactly 
the  same  way? 

39.  What  did  we  find  to  be  the  aim  of  men  so  far 
as  the  duties  of  wealth  are  concerned? 

40.  What  the  great  law  which  guided  them? 

41.  What  is  the  aim  of  men  as  they  live  in  society? 
What  the  great  rule? 


Chapter  XXXVIII, — The  Treatment  of  Crime. 

1.  Who  compose  the  dangerous  class? 

2.  What  have  we  already  learned  in  regard  to 
them? 

3.  Who  are  really  the  criminals? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  ways  in  which  men  may  in- 
jure one  another? 

5.  Show  how  men  may  be  criminals  without  vio- 
lating the  law.  Illustrate. 

6.  State  our  duties  toward  criminals  as  to  (a)  re- 
straint, (b)  employment,  (c)  education,  (d)  a fair  chance. 


7.  On  what  principle  does  our  duty  to  confine  the 
incorrigible  rest? 

8.  What  was  the  ancient  idea  of  punishment? 
Illustrate. 

9.  What  is  the  modem  idea?  Show  its  twofold 
purpose.  Illustrate. 

10.  What  is  said  of  ancient  modes  of  punishment 
and  their  effect?  Of  modes  of  punishment  in  the 
United  States? 

11.  What  is  said  of  fines?  When  do  they  work 
unequally? 

12.  What  classes  of  men  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
their  liberty? 

13.  Show  that  evils  may  result  from  a wrong  use 
of  prisons. 

14.  What  is  said  of  the  death  penalty? 

15.  What  are  the  objections  to  it? 

16.  What  is  the  right  of  every  man? 

17.  What  is  said  of  the  rights  of  criminals? 

18.  Show  that  even  the  right  of  life  may  be  for- 
feited. 

19.  What  is  said  of  giving  up  the  death  penalty? 

20.  What  is  said  of  a speedy  trial?  Of  punish- 
ment? Of  classifying  public  offenders? 

21.  State  the  different  ways  in  which  they  should 
be  treated. 

22.  What  is  said  of  paying  prisoners  for  their 
work? 

23.  Of  helping  them,  when  discharged,  to  find  em- 
ployment? 

24.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. 

25.  Contrast  it  with  the  old  custom.  Give  the 
reasons  for  its  adoption. 

26.  Show  the  different  ways  of  treating  prisoners 
in  different  states. 

27.  What  is  said  of  prison  reform  in  the  state  of 
New  York? 

28.  Meaning  of  “tickets  of  leave”? 

29.  What  still  remains  to  be  done? 

30.  What  is  said  of  the  power  of  pardon  in  ancient 
times?  At  the  present  time? 

31.  What  is  said  of  prison  commissions? 

32.  What  is  said  of  the  prevention  of  crime? 

33.  Name  some  of  the  causes  of  crime. 

34.  In  what  does  the  prevention  of  crime  largely 
consist? 

35.  What  causes  tend  in  this  direction? 

36.  What  is  said  of  certain  societies? 

37.  What  is  said  of  detectives? 

38.  What  is  the  danger  in  states  hiring  “a  rogue 
to  catch  a rogue”? 

39.  What  is  said  of  lynch  law? 

40.  What  final  caution  is  given? 


Chapter  XXXIX. — How  to  Help  the  Poor. 

1.  What  is  said  of  almsgiving? 

2.  What  has  been  observed  as  to  the  effect  of 
almsgiving  in  various  countries? 

3.  Its  effect  upon  honest  and  industrious  work- 
men? Give  the  reasons. 

4.  The  effect  of  the  competition  of  pauper  labor- 
ers upon  wages? 

5.  Of  furnishing  the  poor  with  food  below  cost? 
Illustrate. 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  unwise  giving? 
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7.  What  old  notion  lay  behind  the  custom  of 
almsgiving? 

8.  What  is  the  modern  idea  of  work? 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  struggle  to  overcome  dif- 
ficulties? 

10.  What  is  the  wisest  and  kindest  charity? 

11.  Show  that  this  is  the  natural  method.  Give 
various  applications  of  the  rule. 

12.  What  exceptional  cases  are  there? 

18.  What  was  the  ancient  method  of  treating  such 
cases?  What  is  the  modern? 

14.  Show  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  relieve 

such  cases.  g, 

15.  What  does  our  common  humanity  require? 

16.  What  provisions  has  the  state  made  to  relieve 
distress? 

17.  What  is  said  of  temporary  relief? 

18.  What  is  said  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
kindness  and  gratitude? 

19.  Who  are  immediately  responsible  for  the  relief 
of  suffering? 

20.  How  do  the  circumstances  of  the  country  poor 
differ  from  those  of  the  city  poor? 

21.  Why  is  it  more  difficult  the  help  the  suffering 
in  a city? 

22.  Why  does  it  harm  people  to  look  to  the  public 
for  support? 

23.  What  kinds  of  help  do  good  to  all?  Illustrate. 

24.  What  will  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves? 

25.  What  is  the  chief  wish  of  the  enlightened  com- 
monwealth? Illustrate. 

26.  To  what  is  the  person  who  gives  alms  to  a 
beggar  compared?  Justify  the  comparison. 

27.  Contrast  with  this  kind  of  giving  the  gift  of  a 
friend.  Show  the  essential  difference  between  them. 

28.  What  good  quality  was  there  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned almsgiving? 

29.  What  is  the  aim  of  true  charity? 

30.  What  is  the  motto  of  modern  charity? 

31.  Show  the  necessity  of  organization  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor. 

32.  What  are  the  “Associated  Charities,”  and  what 
do  they  aim  to  accomplish? 

33.  Show  the  advantage  to  the  poor  of  savings- 
banks. 

34.  What  are  postal  savings-banks? 

35.  What  other  agencies  are  mentioned  for  encour- 
aging the  poor  to  save  their  money? 

36.  What  is  said  of  houses  for  the  poor  in  Glas- 
gow, etc.? 

37.  What  is  thought  of  the  government  providing 
houses  for  the  poor? 

38.  What  better  way  is  suggested? 

39.  What  cautions  are  given  in  regard  to  helping 
the  poor? 

40.  Who  are  the  rich  beggars,  paupers,  and  tramps, 
and  what  is  said  of  them? 

Chapter  XL. — The  Great  Social  Subjects. 

1.  What  is  it  that  the  world  and  children  learn 
alike? 

2.  Illustrate  by  (a)  old  time  habits,  (b)  the  Spar- 
tans, (c)  slavery,  (d)  piracy. 

3.  What  is  said  of  our  forefathers? 

4.  How  did  men  discover  the  true  rule  of  morals? 
What  is  this  rule?  Justify  it. 


5.  Mention  some  practices  the  harm  of  which  is 
settled.  Give  the  illustrations. 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  “settled.” 

7.  Name  some  other  subjects  which  are  in  the 
process  of  settlement. 

8.  What  is  said  of  lotteries  and  gambling? 

9.  How  did  our  forefathers  regard  them? 

10.  Show  the  true  view. 

11.  Show  the  evils  of  stock  speculation. 

12.  How  should  men  who  engage  in  it  be  classed? 

13.  How  has  the  true  law  of  marriage  been  dem- 
onstrated? 

14.  Show  that  exceptions  do  not  change  the  law. 
15:  Illustrate  by  the  Mormons. 

16.  What  is  said  of  the  same  standard  of  purity 
for  men  and  for  women? 

17.  What  constitutes  real  marriage? 

18.  Show  the  necessity  of  marriage  laws. 

19.  What  custom  as  to  registering  intentions  of 
marriage? 

20.  Are  the  laws  of  the  various  states  uniform? 

21.  What  necessary  defects  in  them? 

22.  What  causes  prevent  happiness  in  marriage? 

23.  What  does  justice  seem  to  require? 

24.  What  remedy  does  the  state  provide? 

25.  Why  is  the  authority  to  grant  divorce  vested 
in  the  courts? 

26.  What  is  said  of  the  reasons  held  sufficient  for 
divorce? 

27.  What  defect  in  our  present  laws? 

28.  Why  is  no  remedy  suggested? 

CHRISTIAN  COOHTY  INSTITUTE  OUTLINES. 


Office  of  County  Sup’t, 

Taylorville,  June  15,  1893. 

The  following  institute  outlines  have  been  pre- 
pared not  so  much  with  a view  to  studying  the  sub- 
jects themselves  as  the  manner  of  presenting  them  to 
classes  in  the  school  room.  Teachers  are  supposed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  these  subjects  before  coming 
to  the  institute.  Hence  the  work  will  be  largely  pro- 
fessional. Teachers  should  come  prepared  to  discuss 
methods  and  plans  for  presenting  these  subjects. 

It  is  deemed  best  to  make  the  term  short  this 
year,  in  order  that  teachers  may  save  money  to  attend 
the  World’s  Fair. 

Institute  will  open  on  Monday,  July  24th,  and 
continue  one  week.  Let  every  teacher  who  can  be 
present.  R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111.,  Instructor. 

[Note. — The  following  topics  are  chosen  from 
Dole’s  American  Citizen,  which  will  be  the  text  for 
the  occasion.  Let  the  chapters  thereon  be  carefully 
read  before  the  discussion.  Read  also  supplementary 
works  wherever  possible. — W.  T.  G.] 

Lesson  I. — Parliamentary  Law.  Chapter  IV. 

Lesson  II. — Various  Forms  of  Government.  Chap- 
ters IX.  and  X. 

Lesson  III. — The  States  and  Legislative  Govern- 
ment. Chapter  XI. 

Lesson  IV. — The  People  Acting  in  Congress. 
Chapter  XII. 

Lesson  V. — The  Civil  Service.  Chapter  XVIII. 
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PEDAGOGY. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111.,  Instructor. 

Lesson  I, — Training  as  an  Element  in  Education. 

Lesson  II. — Training  to  Think. 

Lesson  III. — Training  the  Will. 

Lesson  IV. — Training  to  Learn  and  to  Use  Books. 

Lesson  V. — Examinations. 

[Note. — By  common  consent  Morgan’s  “Studies 
in  Pedagogy”  will  be  used  as  our  text.  The  pupil- 
teacher  is  earnestly  requested  to  read  very  closely  the 
appropriate  chapters,  sketching  at  the  same  time  a 
brief  outline  of  the  contents.  On  Lesson  V.  those 
particularly  interested  will  find  a most  excellent  sup- 
plementary article  by  E.  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  entitled 
“Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Graded  Schools.” 
The  article  may  be  had  for  the  asking  by  addressing 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. — W.  T.  G.] 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111.,  Instructor. 

The  English  Sentence — Lesson  I. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Constituent  parts,  (a)  Subject,  (b)  Predi- 
cate. (c)  Modifiers. 

3.  Classes  as  to  Use.  (a)  Declarative,  (b)  In- 
terrogative. (c)  Imperative,  (d)  Exclamatory. 

4.  Classes  as  to  Structure,  (a)  Simple,  (b)  Com- 
plex. (c)  Compound. 

5.  Illustrations,  (a)  Write  a simple  sentence 
making  a bare  statement;  one  whose  subject  and  pred- 
icate are  modified  by  words;  one  whose  subject  and 
predicate  are  modified  by  phrases;  one  whose  subject 
and  predicate  are  modified  by  words  and  phrases,  (b) 
Write  a complex  sentence  containing  one  subordinate 
proposition;  one  containing  two  subordinate  proposi- 
tions; three,  four,  (c)  Write  a compound  sentence 
containing  two  assertions;  one  containing  three ; one  of 
four.  Vary  above  by  using  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative,  and  exclamatory  members. 

Lesson  II. — Elements. 

1.  As  to  Importance,  (a)  Principal,  subject,  pred- 
icate. (b)  Subordinate,  objective,  adjective,  adverbial, 
connective,  independent. 

2.  As  to  Structure,  (a)  Simple;  (b)  complex;  (c) 
compound. 

3.  As  to  Base,  (a)  Word;  (b)  phrase;  (c)  clause. 

Define  terms  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

Lesson  III. — Phrases. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Classes  as  to  Structure,  (a)  Prepositional ; (b) 
appositional;  (c)  infinitive;  (d)  participial;  (e)  adjec- 
tival; (f)  absolute. 

3.  As  to  Office,  (a)  Substantive  subjective,  pred- 
icative, objective,  (b)  Adjective,  (c)  Adverbial. 

Define  terms  and  illustrate  by  appropriate  ex- 
amples. 

Lesson  IV. — Clauses. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Classes  as  to  Office,  (a)  Substantive,  subjec- 
tive, predicative,  objective,  (b)  Adjective,  relative, 
appositional.  (c)  Adverbial. 

Definitions  and  illustrations  as  in  Lesson  III. 

Lesson  V. — Synthetic  Work. 
Illustrative  of  the  phrase  and  clause  elements. 


1.  Write  thoughtful  sentences  using  the  infinitive 
phrase  in  the  various  constructions  of  noun,  adjective, 
and  adverb. 

2.  Write  sentences  using  either  a participle  or  a 
participal  phrase  to  modify  (a)  the  subject,  (b)  the  ob- 
ject of  the  verb,  (c)  the  complement  of  a copulative 
verb. 

3.  Write  one  sentence  each  in  which  the  clause  is 
used  (a)  as  the  subject;  (b)  as  the  object  of  a transi- 
tive verb;  (c)  as  the  complement  of  a copulative  verb; 
(d)  as  the  object  of  a preposition;  (e)  as  the  object  of 
a participle;  (f)  as  the  object  of  an  infinitive;  (g)  to 
modify  the  subject;  (h)  to  modify  the  object;  (i)  to 
modify  the  complement  of  a copulative  verb. 

[Note. — That  the  best  way  of  teaching  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  English  language  is  by  using  -it,  is 
slowly  coming  to  be  realized.  To  this  end  the  week’s 
work  will  be  largely  constructive  in  character.  Only 
he  who  is  willing  to  work  can  hope  to  receive  much 
profit  from  such  instruction. — W.  T.  G.] 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  Pana,  111.,  Instructor. 

Lesson  I. — Origin  and  Growth  of  the  “Old 
Thirteen.” 

1.  King  James’ Grants  of  1606.  (a)  London  Com- 
pany Grant.  ( b)  Plymouth  Company  Grant,  (c)  The 
“Neutral  Strip.”  (d)  Settlements  in  each. 

2.  Settlement  of  continuous  territory  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  growth  of  the  original  colonies. 

3.  Early  forms  of  government  in  the  “Old  Thir- 
teen.” (a)  The  township  system;  (b)  the  county  sys- 
tem; (c)  intermediate  types. 

Lesson  II. — Territorial  Growth. 

1.  The  Thirteen  Original  States. 

2.  The  Northwest  Territory. 

3.  The  Southwest  Territory. 

4.  Louisiana. 

5.  Florida. 

6.  Texas. 

7.  Oregon. 

8.  Mexican  Cession. 

9.  Alaska. 

Under  each  head  answer  the  following:  (a)  When 
acquired;  (b)  from  whom;  (c)  how?  (d)  cost;  (e)  states 
therefrom. 

Lesson  III. — Nominating  and  Electing  a Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

1.  Definition  of  term  “Nomination.” 

2.  Why  nominations  are  made. 

3.  What  different  methods  of  nominating. 

4.  Old  method  of  nominating  a President  of  U.  S. 

5.  The  present  method. 

6.  Method  of  election. 

Lesson  IV.— Taxation. 

1.  What  is  a “tax”? 

2.  What  the  object  of  “taxation”? 

3.  In  whom  is  the  power  of  taxation  vested? 

4.  What  of  the  lack  of  this  power  under  the  Ar- 
■cles  of  Confederation? 

5.  Kinds  of  taxes:  (a)  direct;  (b)  indirect. 

6.  Purposes  for  which  assessed. 

7.  Tax-list,  assessors,  etc. 

8.  Property  exempt  from  taxation. 


INSTITUTE  OUTLINES. 


Lesson  V. — Questions 

Illustrating  Relation  of  Geography  and  History  and 
the  Method  of  Combining  the  two  in  Teaching. 
[Selected  from  a list  prepared  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.] 

1.  Dividing  the  United  States  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  side  i3  of  the  greater  importance,  and  will 
it  always  remain  so?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  What  two  rivers  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
lead  to  the  heart  of  the  continent?  What  European 
nations  first  took  possession  of  the  mouths  of  these 
rivers?  What  nations  first  took  possession  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Hudson  River  and  of  Lake  Champlain? 
What  would  have  been  some  of  the  effects  on  Hew 
England  if  those  nations  had  continued  to  hold  these 
valleys? 

3.  When  and  how  did  the  French  lose  their  hold 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi? 

4.  Point  out  some  of  the  consequences  to  the 
English  Colonies  if  the  French  had  continued  to  hold 
the  valleys  or  the  two  rivers. 

5.  Explain  why  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and 
St.  Lawrence  have  been  theaters  of  so  many  impor- 
tant military  operations. 

6.  What  advantages  did  the  possession  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Mississippi  give  the  French  in  their 
competition  with  the  English? 

7.  What  caused  slavery  to  disappear  at  so  early 
a date  from  the  Hew  England  and  Middle  States? 

8.  How  have  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  in- 
fluenced emigration  and  settlements? 

9.  From  what  sources  are  the  county  names  of 
Ohio  derived?  Of  Michigan?  How  do  you  explain 
the  greater  variety  of  -Michigan  names?  Why  are  so 
many  named  for  Democratic  statesmen? 

10.  In  which  states  would  you  expect  to  find  most 
French  names,  and  why?  The  most  Spanish  names? 


ARITHMETIC. 

A.  C.  Butler,  Taylorville,  HI.,  Instructor. 

1.  Definition  of  a Line. — The  linear  units,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  metric  system.  Estimating  Lines. 
Perimeters  of  figures. 

2.  Define  Surface. — The  surface  units,  including 
those  of  the  metric  system.  Determine  areas  of  sur- 
faces, including  measurements  of  land. 

3.  Define  a Solid. — The  solid  units,  including 
those  of  the  metric  system.  Determine  the  volume  of 
solids,  including  the  capacities  of  bins. 

4.  Mensuration.— Extraction  of  the  square  root’ 
and  its  applications. 

5.  Review. — Complete  unfinished  work.  Answer 
miscellaneous  questions  about  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic. 

PHYSICS. 

A-  C.  Butler,  Taylorville,  111.,  Instructor. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

1.  Magnets  and  Magnetism. — Characteristics  and 
properties  of  magnets.  Laws  of  magnets.  Different 
methods  of  magnetizing  bodies.  The  magnetic  needle. 

2.  Electricity. — Construction  of  simple  batteries. 
The  electro- magnet. 

3.  Application  of  Electricity — As  in  electric  bells 
and  the  telegraph. 


4.  The  Electric  Light.— The  induction  coil.  Units 
of  measurement  as  applied  to  electricity. 

5.  The  Inductive  Machine. — Experiments  in  static 
electricity.  Miscellaneous  questions  and  review. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

L.  S.  Ham,  Pana,  HI.,  Instructor. 

Lesson  I. 

Mountain  Systems.— Their  trend,  effect  on  cli- 
mate, commerce,  and  products  of  a country. 

Lesson  II. 

Zones. — Locations;  why  divided  as  they  are? 
Study  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis,  and  by  the  use 
of  the  globe  show  how  this  subject  should  be  present- 
ed to  classes. 

Lesson  III. 

Ocean  Currents. — Study  different  causes  of  these 
currents,  locations  of  the  different  kinds,  and  effects 
of  each  upon  the  surrounding  waters  and  countries. 

Lesson  IV. 

Volcanoes. — How  produced,  locations  of  most 
prominent  ones,  nature  of  material  thrown  out  in 
eruptions,  etc. 

Lesson  Y. 

River  Systems  of  the  Western  Continent.— Water 
sheds,  countries  drained,  etc. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

L.  S.  Ham,  Pana,  HI.,  Instructor. 

Lesson  I. 

Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  frame- work  of  the 
body. 

Lesson  II. 

Muscles : Their  composition,  formation,  and  uses. 

Lesson  III. 

Nervous  system  in  detail. 

Lesson  IV. 

Discussion  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
upon  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Lesson  V. 

Care  of  the  Health:  Physical  development  in  the 
use  of  calisthenics  in  the  school- room. 


BOTAHY. 

L.  S.  Ham,  Pana,  111.,  Instructor. 

Lesson  I. 

When  and  how  to  commence  the  study  of  botany. 
Lesson  II. 

The  selection,  preservation,  and  classification  of 
plants. 

Lesson  III. 

Investigate  flowers,  and  study  their  analysis  in 
detail. 


Lesson  IV. 

Roots,  Bulbs,  and  Seeds. — Members  of  class  bring 
specimens  of  as  many  varieties  of  these  as  you  can 
procure  to  the  class. 

Lesson  V. 

Discuss  the  preparation  and  use  of  herbariums. 
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A NEW  STYLE  GRAMMAR  LESSON. 


By  Anna  B.  C.  Bohon,  Roseville,  111. 

Being  wearied  of  my  school-books,  I determined 
that  I would  not  be  my  father’s  child,  doomed  for  a 
certain  term  to  walk  the  school  room,  and  for  the 
night  confined  to  dream  of  grammar  till  the  hard 
rules  which  were  laid  down  by  my  ancestors  were 
drilled  and  pounded  into  my  head;  so  I made  the 
necessary  preparations  and  started  on  a trip,  the  mem- 
ory of  which  affords  me  much  pleasure. 

The  place  I visited  was  New  York  City.  While 
there  I met  a family  by  the  name  of  Noun,  which  is 
a name  I shall  never  forget.  I was  told  that  these 
Nouns  were  quite  common  in  some  places,  but  were 
very  proper  in  others,  and  that  they  were  divided  into 
different  groups,  namely,  Gender,  Person,  Number, 
and  Case,  and,  as  I was  invited  to  visit  each  one,  I 
first  called  on  Gender. 

This  group  consisted  of  boys,  who  were  called 
masculine,  and  of  girls,  who  were  called  feminine, 
and  I found  that  when  these  two  attended  parties  to- 
gether they  were  known  as  common,  and  their  prop- 
erty was  called  the  neuter  gender. 

I next  called  on  the  Person  and  found  that  this 
group  consisted  of  three  persons.  The  first  person 
was  quite  a talker,  as  he  was  always  speaking;  the 
second  person  was  more  timid  and  waited  till  he  was 
spoken  to ; while  the  third  person  waited  till  he  was 
spoken  of.  Of  course  I enjoyed  my  visit  there,  and 
next  called  on  the  number. 

I found  that  one  of  this  group  was  quite  singu- 
lar, but  when  two  or  more  were  together  they  were 
known  as  the  plural  number;  but  the  visit  to  the  Case 
excelled  them  all.  I had  been  informed  that  the  Case 
was  quite  an  aristocratic  family,  and  I found  it  to  be 
true,  as  the  Nominative  Case  said:  I am  quite  a sub- 
ject, as  I am  always  being  talked  about  by  that 
everlasting  Verb.  Then  the  Objective  Case  declared 
that  many  people  objected  to  him  because  he  was 
always  the  object,  “but  never  mind,”  says  he,  “my  pos- 
sessive brother  possesses  more  property  than  any 
school-teacher  in  the  United  States.  I then  compli- 
mented this  group  on  their  wealth,  and  told  them  that 
they  should  be  proud  to  belong  to  such  a family  as 
the  Noun,  and  asked  them  what  they  did  during  the 
absence  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Why,  said  he,  we 
have  a name  who  stands  for  a noun,  and  we  call  him 
Pronoun,  and  very  kindly  introduced  him  to  me. 

This  Pronoun  said  that  he  claimed  the  same  prop- 
erties as  the  Noun.  We  then  changed  the  subject, 
and  when  I inquired  of  the  divisions  of  this  family 
he  hurriedly  tapped  the  bell,  and  each  one  appeared. 
I found  one  of  them  was  quite  interrogative,  as  he 
was  always  asking  questions;  another  tried  to  explain 
why  he  was  called  the  relative  pronoun,  but  as  I could 
not  understand  him,  I commenced  to  talk  with  the 
personal  pronoun,  who  said  he  merely  denoted  a per- 
son, but  was  interrupted  by  the  Adjective  pronoun, 
who  said  he  was  limited  in  his  affairs,  and  tried  to 
enlist  my  sympathy,  but  as  he  found  that  it  was  use- 
less, he  introduced  me  to  the  Adjective. 

This  Adjective  was  very  interesting,  as  they  were 
always  comparing  themselves;  still  one  was  very  useful 
in  describing  scenery,  while  another  complained  that 
he  was  simply  limited  in  certain  affairs.  Regretting 


that  I had  no  more  time  to  spend  with  this  family,  I 
hastened  to  keep  my  engagement  with  the  Verb. 

Really,  I was  surprised  by  the  activity  of  most  of 
this  family;  still  there  were  some  who  remained  in  a 
sort  of  state  of  being.  This  family  paid  a great  deal 
of  attention  to  their  “form  and  voice,”  and  were  al- 
ways in  one  of  the  four  good  “moods.”  The  Tense 
told  me  that  he  denoted  time,  and  that  he  caused  peo- 
ple more  trouble,  as  they  never  could  find  him,  and 
also  that  he  had  great  cause  for  complaint,  as  people 
were  always  mis- using  him.  I was  also  told  that  this 
family  was  in  partnership  with  the  Person  and  Num- 
ber, which  comes  under  the  Noun. 

As  the  Adverb  was  in  the  next  room,  the  Verb 
hastily  called  him  and  explained  to  me  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  for  the  Verb  to  do  without  him,  as  he 
was  always  helping  them  to  tell  how  they  did  their 
work, 

I then  stafted  home,  but  was  stopped  by  some 
one  who  said,  I am  a Preposition,  and  am  often  placed 
before  the  Noun  or  Pronoun.  I thanked'him  for  thus 
informing  me,  and  again  started,  when,  lo  and  be- 
hold! I was  stopped  by  the  Conjunction,  who  inform- 
ed me  that  he  was  a very  important  person,  as  he  was 
used  to  connect  these  nouns  and  pronouns,  so  that 
they  would  not  get  separated.  Oh!  said  I,  and  then 
some  one  stepped  forth  and  asked  me  if  I wanted 
him,'  I asked  him  to  please  explain  himself,  and  he 
did  so  by  saying  that  I said  “oh,”  and  that  was  his 
name,  as  he  was  the  interjection  that  was  used  to  de- 
note exclamation.  I then  saw  my  mistake  and  start- 
ed home  for  gure  this  time.  On  my  way  I decided 
that  I had  had  an  interesting  and  instructive  visit, 
but  that  I had  worked  as  hard  in  resting  as  I had  in 
the  school-room. 


BEFORE  STARTING  ON  YOUR  SUMMER  TOUR. 

A large  number  of  teachers  will  visit  the  W orld’s 
Pair  this  summer.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  attend- 
ance at  the  annual  institutes  will  be  smaller  than  usual. 
Our  agents  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  all 
subscribers  at  the  institutes  and  renew  their  subscrip- 
tions, but  we  hope  that  every  reader  of  this  journal 
who  will  not  be  at  the  institute  will  renew  his  or  her 
subscription  at  once.  Do  this  before  starting  on  your 
summer  tour.  Cash  in  advance  is  always  very  accept- 
able, but  if  not  convenient  to  pay  now,  do  not  let  this 
keep  you  from  renewing  at  once.  The  following  blank 
may  be  used. 


C.  SI.  PARKER. 

PUBLISHES.  SCHOOL  NEWS  AND  PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR, 
Taylorville,  Illinois. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a subscriber  to  the  school  news  and 

practical  educator,  beginning  with  issue  of 

for  which  I enclose  $1.25,  or  will  pay  the  same  on  or  before 

1893. 

Name, ^ 

P.  O.,  

County, State,  
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Peoria  County,  111.,  Miss  Mollie  O’Brien,  Co.  Supt. 


SPELLING. 

1.  Use  in  sentences  arrayed,  precocious,  audacity, 
obstinate,  ancient. 

2.  Give  and  define  five  words  having  the  prefix 
“re.”  Five  having  the  suffix  “ful.” 

3.  Write  the  masculine  of  the  following:  niece, 
heroine,  hostess,  duchess,  madam.  Give  the  plural  of 
the  following:  datum,  son-in-law,  spoonful,  beef, 
soliloquy. 


READING. 

1.  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following: 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin;  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Paradise  Lost; 
Snowbound;  Evangeline. 

2.  Name  ten  books  you  would  select  for  a school 
library. 

3.  Tell  briefly  what  you  mean  when  you  say  that 
a person  is  “a  good  reader.” 

4.  What  books  have  you  read  on  the  subject  of 
education?  What  school  journals  have  you  read? 

5.  “We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet, 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain; 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet.” 

Ask  five  questions  that  will  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
the  above. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  four  of  the  productions  of  England; 
three  of  France;  three  of  Kussia.  Name  the  capital 
of  each  of  the  above  mentioned  countries. 

2.  In  what  zone  is  most  of  the  continent  of  Af- 
rica? What  possessions  has  England  in  Africa? 

3.  Name  the  kind  of  government  of  each  of  the 
countries  of  South  America.  What  people  form  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil? 

4.  Name  10  agricultural  and  mineral  productions 
of  the  United  States  and  tell  where  each  is  found. 

5.  Name  the  republics  of  Europe;  the  empires; 
the  limited  monarchies. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Who  were  the  Puritans?  The  Cavaliers?  Name 
a colony  founded  by  each  in  America. 

2.  Who  was  the  ruler  in  England  at  the  time  of 
our  Revolutionary  War?  Why  did  he  wish  to  tax  the 
colonists?  Name  the  two  political  parties  in  England 
at  this  time. 

3.  With  what  important  historical  event  is  each 
of  the  following  names  respectively  connected:  Mont- 
calm, Braddock,  Laurence,  Cornwallis? 

4.  Tell  briefly  about  slavery  in  the  United  States 
according  to  the  following:  (a)  When  and  where  in- 
troduced? (b)  Growth,  (c)  When  and  under  what 
circumstances  abolished? 

5.  For  what  was  each  of  the  following  noted- 
Patrick  Henry?  Washington  Irving?  Benedict  Ar- 
nold? Eli  Whitney? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Name  four  classes  of  pronouns,  and  give  an 
example  of  each  used  in  a sentence. 

2.  How  are  sentences  classified  with  regard  to 


to  their  form?  Their  meaning?  Give  an  example  of 
each. 

3.  Write  a complex  declarative  sentence  contain- 
ing a noun  clause.  Another  containing  an  object 
complement.  Another  containing  an  infinitive.  An- 
other containing  an  adverbial  clause. 

4.  Name  three  classes  of  words  used  to  connect 
clauses.  Illustrate  each. 

5.  Distinguish  between  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive, active  and  passive  verbs.  Write  a sentence  con- 
taining a transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice.  One 
containing  an  intransitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A man  spent  § of  his  salary  in  board  for  him- 
self and  family,  and  Vo-  of  it  in  clothing  for  himself. 
The  clothing  of  his  wife  and  child  cost  g as  much  as 
his  own.  At  the  end  of  the  year  $187  remained. 
What  was  the  salary? 

2.  A woman  has  three  children.  She  pays  for 
each  $15  a year  for  having  their  clothes  made,  $1.50 
a month  for  mending,  and  $.35  a week  for  washing. 
How  much  could  she  save  in  a year  if  she  knew  how 
to  wash,  make  clothes,  and  mend? 

3.  What  is  the  total  surface  of  a cube,  the  edge 
of  which  measures  4g  in.? 

4.  A lady  bought  a house  for  $7965,  which  rented 
$841.85.  The  taxes  were  $50;  repairs  $75.  What  % 
did  the  investment  yield? 

5.  Draw  a diagram  of  a section  of  land;  draw 
lines  to  divide  the  same  into  quarter  sections,  and 
show  a square  40  acres  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  S. 
E.  quarter. 

6.  Find  cost  of  a ditch  diagonally  across  said  40 
acres,  at  85c  a rod. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  the  tendons?  ligaments? 
synovia?  cartilage?  capillaries? 

2.  What  is  deglutition?  Assimilation? 

3.  (a ) What  is  the  apparatus  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood?  (b)  Describe  arteries,  (c)  Veins,  (d) 
Capillaries,  (e)  How  do  we  breathe? 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  skin?  (b)  Describe  the  two 
layers  of  the  skin,  (c)  Give  the  uses  of  the  skin,  (d) 
Describe  the  hair,  (e)  Describe  the  nails. 

5.  Direct  a class  how  to  treat  a common  cold;  a 
severed  artery  in  the  wrist. 
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LANGUAGE. 

1.  Write  sentences  using  John  in  the  different 
cases,  and  tell  the  case. 

2.  Write  a sentence  in  which  an  adjective  modi- 
fies a pronoun.  Another  in  which  an  adverb  modifies 
an  adjective. 

3.  Tell  parts  of  speech  of  italicized  words:  (a) 

We  want  the  best,  (b)  You  are  right,  (c)  Did  you 
call  any  one  else 1 (d)  How  else  can  this  be  done? 

4.  Write  an  application  for  a position. 

5.  Write  a sentence  containing  a subordinate 
clause  introduced  by  a relative  pronoun;  tell  kind  of 
clause. 

6.  Write  five  lines  on  Longfellow. 

7.  Diagram — 
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“Then  here’s  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  gray ! 
The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its  May! 

And  when  we  have  done  with  our  life-lasting  toys, 
Dear  Father,  take  care  of  thy  children,  the  Boys!” 

0.  W.  Holmes. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name,  locate,  tell  direction,  and  give  outlet  of 
the  most  important  rivers  of  the  world. 

2.  Define  the  different  kinds  of  commerce.  In 
what  way  does  the  geography  of  a country  affect  its 
commerce? 

3.  Sketch  Illinois. 

4.  What  and  where  are  the  llanos?  the  pampas? 

5.  Write  a brief  sketch  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  Tell  of  climate  and  productions  of  Europe. 

7.  Locate  Cayenne,  Bristol,  Land’s  End,  Alps, 
Genoa,  Havre. 

8.  Name  and  locate  five  public  institutions  of  the 
state  of  Illinois. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Why  could  not  sailors  have  crossed  the  ocean 
as  well  previous  to  as  in  the  fifteenth  century? 

2.  Who  were  the  Mound  Builders? 

3.  What  four  nations  explored  the  territory  of  the 
future  U.  S.? 

4.  Tell  of  the  growth  of  liberty  in  the  new  world. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
U.  S.  under  the  Constitution. 

6.  How  are  the  number  of  members  in  the  na- 
tional congress  determined? 

7.  Who  administers  the  oath  of  office  to  the  pres- 
ident? 

8.  Outline  1862  and  ’64. 

9.  Name  five  important  civil  events  since  Polk’s 
administration. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  In  what  way  may  tight  clothing  interfere  with 
respiration? 

2.  Name  organs  of  digestion. 

3.  Why  not  drink  intoxicating  liquor? 

4.  What  effect  has  tobacco  on  the  heart,  eyes, 
nerves? 

5.  What  are  muscles,  fat,  ligament? 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A merchant  sold  cloth  at  5$  less  than  the  mark- 
ed price,  and  yet  made  a profit  of  25$.  At  what  $ ad- 
vance on  cost  were  the  goods  marked? 

2.  A and  B were  partners  in  business,  with  a cap- 
ital of  $1250,  of  which  A furnished  $750.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  A’s  share  of  the  profits  was  $340.65, 
when  B sold  his  interest  to  C for  $637.50.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year  C’s  share  of  the  profits  was  $247.80, 
when  he  bought  A’s  interest  for  $876.74.  How  much 
did  A and  B each  make?  How  much  had  C invested 
more  than  he  had  realized? 

3.  80  is  50$  of  20$  of  75$  of  f of  what  number? 

4.  If  a pole  6 feet  high  casts  a shadow  7|  feet 
long,  how  high  is  a tree  whose  shadow  is  85  feet? 

5.  How  many  loads  (each  load  equals  1 cu.  yd.) 
of  gravel  will  be  required  for  a road  3 miles  long,  if 
it  is  spread  9 ft.  wide  and  8 in.  deep? 


6.  I received  $3700  to  invest  in  land  for  B,  first 
deducting  my  commission  of  8$.  How  much  can  I 
expend  for  land? 

7.  Divide  7 lb.  12  oz.  Av.  by  1 lb.  20  pwt.  Troy. 

8.  2.5+8.25— .0006x.0105-e.005=? 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING  (COMPOSITION). 

1.  What  should  the  personal  habits  of  the  teach- 
er be? 

2.  What  is  orthography?  How  should  it  be  taught? 

3.  Explain  very  carefully  the  method  you  would 
pursue  in  teaching  beginners  to  read. 

4.  State  reasons  why  pupils  should  study  all  the 
branches  included  in  the  common  school  course. 

5.  What  qualifications  are  legally  required  of  a 
teacher?  What  duties  are  required,  legally,  concern- 
ing the  keeping  of  records? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  vowels?  Consonants?  Name  all  of 
each. 

2.  Analyze  the  following  derivatives:  disorder, 
premeditate,  careless,  semi-annual. 

3.  Give  words  in  which  these  diacritical  marks 
included  in  curves  are  correctly  used:  (—  ” a w ' )• 

4.  Give  five  words  using  the  digraph  “ei”  cor- 
rectly. 

5.  Spell  ten  words  which  will  be  dictated. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  In  sentences  show  the  correct  form  in  the  past 
and  past  perfect  tenses  of  do,  teach,  blow,  lie  (to  re- 
cline). 

2.  Give  a sentence  containing  a relative  pronoun. 
One  containing  a conjunctive  adverb. 

3.  Parse  fully  the  pronoun  and  conj.  adverb 
given. 

4.  Write  a list  of  ten  sentences  for  a lesson, 
teaching  the  correct  use  of  pronouns  which  are  fre- 
quently used  incorrectly. 

5.  Give  the  grammatical  construction  or  govern- 
ment of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following:  “That 
book  of  mine,  purchased  to-day,  is  worth  one  dollar .” 

6.  What  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  exercises 
in  analysis  of  sentences? 

7-10.  Composition  of  your  paper  methods  of 
teaching. 


u.  s.  HISTORY. 

1.  State  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  close  of  fifteenth  century. 

2.  Write  a brief  account  of  what  Melendez  did. 

3.  Tell  briefly  of  the  beginning  attempts  by  the 
English  to  settle  America. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia Colony  from  its  settlement  till  the  Revolution- 
ary War. 

5.  State  the  time  and  object  of  settlement  of  each 
Maryland,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois. 

6.  Tell  about  the  Huguenots  and  their  settle- 
ments in  America. 

7.  What  compromises  were  made  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.? 
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8.  What  seems  to  you  to  be  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  U.  S.  government? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  structure  of  a tooth. 

2.  State  five  important  facts  that  pupils  may  be 
led  to  practice  while  at  school  conducive  to  good 
health. 

3.  What  effect  does  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
have  upon  the  heart?  The  blood-vessels? 

4.  How  is  muscle  made  strong  and  healthy? 

5.  Explain  how  a teacher  may  each  day  devote  a 
few  minutes  very  profitably  by  a general  exercise  in 
elementary  physiology. 

6.  Name  and  number  the  bones  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  capital,  metropolis,  and  leading  products 
of  S.  Dakota. 

2.  Tell  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  the 
New  England  States. 

3.  Bound  German  Empire  and  name  three  of  its 
rivers  and  three  of  its  cities, 

4.  Name  the  leading  wheat- producing  portions  of 
the  world. 

5.  Locate  and  say  something  about  Glasgow, 
Chautauqua,  New  Orleans,  Chili. 

6.  What  is  a river  system?  A river  basin? 

7.  What  is  the  probable  condition  of  the  weather 
at  the  following  places  to-day:  Auckland,  Athens, 
Damascus,  Santiago? 

8.  Give  explanation  for  your  answers  to  topics  in 

the  above.  . 

9.  Explain  rainfall  as  you  would  explain  it  to 
pupils. 

10.  Explain  your  methods  in  teaching  oral  geog- 
raphy. 


ARITHMETIC  (SHOW  WORK). 

1.  Show  the  prime  factors  that  make  the  L.  C.  M. 
and  G.  C.  D.  of  the  following  numbers:  36,  42,  54. 

2.  What  is  legal  rate  of  interest  in  111.?*)  Usury? 

3.  At  what  price  must  I buy  5 per  cent  Bonds  to 
realize_8$? 

4.  How  many  bu.  of  wheat  will  fill  a hogshead 
that  holds  340  gal.  of  water? 

5.  What  is  the  area  of  all  the  faces  of  a cube 
which  is  W of  a cu.  ft.  in  volume? 

6.  A merchant  mixes  3 lbs.  of  coffee  worth  27c  a 
pound,  2 lbs.  worth  35c,  and  1 lb.  worth  41c.  What 
is  the  mixture  worth  a pound? 

7.  A merchant  lost  25$  by  selling  flour  at  $6  a 
bbl.  If  he  had  sold  it  at  $9  per  bbl.,  what  would  have 
been  his  gain  per  cent? 

8.  Divide  102  into  two  such  parts  that  § of  the 
first  is  equal  to  f of  the  second. 
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GRAMMAR. 

1.  Illustrate  in  sentences  three  different  uses  of 
noun  clause. 

2.  Analyze  and  give  reasons  for  case  of  nouns 
and  pronouns.  “The  title  of  king  was  offered  Will- 
iam the  Silent,  which  he  refused.” 


3.  Write  the  following  in  correct  form:  in  com- 
piling material  for  this  work  the  author  is  indebted 
to  cooleys  principles  of  constitutional  law  and  storys 
commentaries  of  the  constitution  of  the  united  states. 

4.  In  the  hush  of  the  court  a solemn  and  lengthy 
sentence  was  pronounced,  that  the  boy  should  be  im- 
prisoned ten  years.  Analyze. 

5.  Define  (a)  redundant  verb  and  illustrate;  (b) 
case;  (c)  language;  (d)  proposition. 

6.  Give  principal  parts  of  forms  of  eat,  lie,  be- 
reave, ring. 

7.  (a)  Mark  vowel  sounds  in  these  words:  manli- 
ness, mourning,  heir,  refuse,  (n.),  classification,  (b) 
Give  plural  forms:  larva,  stratum,  analysis,  focus. 

8.  Which  parts  of  speech  are  not  inflected?  Parse 

italicized  words:  James  was  elected  mayor ; I took  it 
to  be  John.  \ 

9 and  10.  Write  a composition  on  method  and 
importance  of  teaching  language. 


u.  s.  HISTORY. 

1.  How  would  you  teach  patriotism  from  U.  S. 
history? 

2.  Name  the  defects  in  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. 

3.  What  induced  France  to  become  the  ally  of 
the  Colonies? 

4.  How  did  France  come  to  possess  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley?  How  did  she  lose  it? 

5.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  “State Rights?  (b)  How 
did  we  become  possessors  of  Oregon? 

6.  Give  legislative  acts  and  dates  with  regard  to 
slavery. 

7.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  U.  S.  bonds?  (b)  Why 
have  we  “greenbacks?” 

8.  Give  the  facts  about  the  war  with  Tripoli. 

9.  ISTame  three  great  American  writers,  and  tell 
something  of  the  writings  of  each. 

10.  (a)  Why  did  our  government  purchase  Alaska? 
(b)  When  was  steam  first  applied  to  navigation?  (c) 
What  was  meant  by  “Squatter  Sovereignty?”  (d) 
What  was  Gen.  Lee’s  hope  in  invading  Pennsylvania? 
(e)  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner written?  Answer  any  three  of  No.  10. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Arctic  Cir- 
cle? Bogota?  Sitka?  Rideau?  Orkney? 

2.  (a)  How  does  the  climate  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  America,  fiftieth  parallel,  compare  with  that 
of  the  western  coast?  Why?  (b)  Locate  the  princi- 
pal hydrographic  center  of  North  America. 

3.  What  and  where  obtained:  pulque,  coffee, 
camphor,  tapioca,  sisal.  Tell  the  most  important 
facts  you  can  of  Chili  in  five  lines. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  earth’s  axis  being  de 
dined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit? 

5.  (a)  When  and  why  does  the  Nile  overflow  its 
banks?  (b)  What  would  you  load  a vessel  with  at 
Bordeaux  for  New  York?  (c)  What  would  you  carry 
back  to  Bordeaux? 

6.  (a)  Trace  the  equator  by  naming  points  on  or 
near  it.  (b)  A vessel  is  wrecked  in  lat.  43  deg.  N. 
Ion.  8 deg.  E.  Where  is  it? 

7.  Locate  and  tell  any  important  facts  about 
these:  Oporto,  Mocha,  Etna,  Yakootsk,  Muscat. 
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8.  Describe  Kamchatka,  Obi,  W.  Ghauts,  Cauca- 
sus, Chimborazo. 

9.  Make  a pencil  sketch  of  Italy,  put  in  chief 
physical  features  and  cities. 

10.  (a)  What  valuable  products  from  Africa?  (b) 
What  countries  produce  cotton?  (c)  What  ones  pro- 
duce wheat? 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  With  reference  to  notation,  define  radix  and 
scale.  Give  the  laws  of  the  Arabic  system  of  nota- 
tion; write  five  numbers  in  a scale  whose  radix  is  five, 
add  them,  and  reduce  the  sum  to  its  equivalent  in  the 
decimal  system. 

2.  Give  the  order  of  development  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 

3.  Write  the  formula  for  the  cube  of  any  num- 
ber composed  of  tens  and  units.  Cube  67  to  illus- 
trate. Use  the  formula  in  the  extraction  of  the  cube 
root  of  300763. 

4.  Demonstrate  that  6 is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  42  and 
138. 

5.  Divide  $100  into  4 parts  which  shall  be  to  each 
other  as  $800,  $700,  $1,000,  and  $500.  . 

6.  A merchant  lost  15  per  cent  on  his  old  stock 
of  goods;  how  much  did  he  lose  on  those  that  cost 
12J  cents,  $6f,  38J  cents,  $33J,  and  $18.80? 

7.  A house  is  insured  for  $1,700,  the  furniture  at 
$200,  the  library  $100,  for  three  years;  total  cost  of 
insurance  $18.  What  is  the  rate  per  annum? 

8.  In  the  centigrade  thermometer  the  freezing 
point  is  zero  and  the  boiling  point  100  deg. ; in  Fah- 
renheit’s the  freezing  point  is  32  deg.  and  the  boiling 
point  212  deg.  What  degree  of  the  Centigrade  ther- 
mometer corresponds  to  the  68th  deg.  of  Fahrenheit? 

9.  How  many  bricks  will  be  required  to  build  a 
cubical  cistern,  open  at  the  top,  that  shall  contain 
2,000  gallons  if  the  wall  is  made  a foot  thick  and  we 
allow  that  the  mortar  in  which  the  bricks  are  laid  will 
constitute  a fifth  part  of  the  wall? 

10.  (a)  How  far  does  a team  travel  in  plowing  1 
acre  with  a 12-inch  plow?  (b)  Draw  a diagram  of  20 
acres  off  one  side  of  a quarter  section  of  land  and  give 
the  length  and  breadth  of  ’the  20-acre  lot  in  rods. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  Give  derivation  and  define:  1 Anatomy,  2 phy- 
siology, 3 hygiene,  4 pericardium,  5 assimilation.  (10). 

II.  Define:  1 cartilage,  2 chyle,  3 saliva,  4 flexor, 
5 dermis,  6 villus,  7 sensory,  8 gland,  9 ganglion,  10 
osmosis.  (10). 

III.  Locate  and  describe:  1 humerus,  2 vertebra, 
3 diaphragm,  4 gullet,  5 pharynx,  6 appendix  vermi- 
formis,  7 trachea,  8 cerebrum,  9 retina,  10  epiglottis. 
(20). 

IY.  Trace  a particle  of  starch  until  it  reaches  the 
heart,  describing  the  changes  in  it  and  naming  all  the 
organs  through  which  it  passes.  (15). 

Y.  Draw  a diagram  to  represent  complete  circu- 
lation in  man,  indicating  where  the  blood  is  pure, 
where  impure,  the  direction  in  which  it  is  going,  nam- 
ing the  parts,  etc.  (10). 

yi.  What  changes  in  the  air  during  respiration? 
In  the  blood?  (10). 

yil.  Discuss  in  about  ten  lines  the  hygiene  of 
the  nervous  system.  ( 10). 


yill.  Give  three  strong  reasons  for  the  non-use 
of  alcohol  as  a beverage.  Give  five  effects  that  are 
liable  to  be  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco. 
(15). 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Define  mass,  molecule,  atom.  Name  and  il- 
lustrate the  modes  of  molar,  molecular,  and  atomic 
attraction  and  motion. 

2.  What  is  the  unit  of  the  metric  system?  Define 
it.  Give  the  tables  of  the  metric  measures  of  length, 
capacity,  and  weight. 

3.  State  the  laws  of  gravitation.  We  say  “the 
earth  attracts  a falling  apple.”  Show  that  the  apple 
draws  the  earth  with  equal  force. 

4.  Deduce  the  formulas  for  falling  bodies.  State 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies  in  words. 

5.  A body  was  projected  vertically  upward  and 
rose  1,302.48  feet;  give  (a)  the  time  required  for  its 
ascent;  (b)  the  initial  velocity. 

6.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  piece  of  metal 
on  the  table.  Report  method  and  results. 

7.  How  much  water  will  issue  in  an  hour  from 
an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a vessel  in  which  the  water 
always  stands  16  feet  high,  the'  orifice  being  J of  a 
square  inch? 

8.  Show  by  drawings  and  explanation  the  differ- 
ence between  a force  pump  and  a common  pump. 

9.  Describe  a one  liquid  voltaic  cell.  Define  volt, 
ohm,  ampere. 

10.  How  many  pounds  of  steam  at  100  degrees  C. 
will  just  melt  100  pounds  of  ice  at  zero  C.? 


BOTANY. 

I.  Define:  1 embryo,  2 secondary  root,  3 stolon,  4 
rootstock,  5 raceme,  6 ovule,  7 angiosperm,  8 akene, 
9 legume,  10  cotyledon. 

II.  Describe  exogenous  and  endogenous  stems, 
and  illustrate  by  drawings. 

III.  Make  a drawing  of  the  leaf  and  one  of  a 
cross  section  of  the  ovary,  describe  the  calyx  and  co- 
rolla, and  classify  the  toad-flax  or  “Butter  and  Eggs.” 

iy.  What  different  uses  may  leaves  have? 

y.  Make  a drawing  of  some  monocotyledonous 
seedling;  of  a dicotyledonous  seedling;  of  a lanceolate 
leaf;  of  a palmately  netted  veined  leaf;  of  a corymb. 

yi.  Name  the  organs  of  a flower  and  the  parts 
of  each. 

VII.  Define  each  of  the  following  terms  and  name 
a plant  that  illustrates  each : 1 papilionaceous,  2 labi- 
ate, 3 drupe,  4 spadix,  5 biennial. 

VIII.  Make  a drawing  of  a leaf  with  all  its  parts 
present,  naming  each. 

IX.  Define : 1 pollen,  2 monoecious,  3 chlorophyll, 
4 silicle,  5 placenta,  6 receptacle,  7 tuber,  8 axil,  9 
monadelphous,  10  serrate. 

X.  Describe  briefly — respiration,  circulation,  and 
assimilation  in  plants. 


ZOOLOGY. 

I.  How  many  general  plans  of  structure  in  the 
animal  kingdom?  Xame  and  give  the  characteristics 
of  each.  (20). 

II.  Xame  the  classes  of  the  branch  arthropoda 
and  give  derivation  of  each  word  and  characteristics 
of  each  class.  (10). 
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III.  To  what  branch  does  each  of  the  following 
belong:  1 mole.  2 woodpecker,  3 perch,  4 horseshoe 
crab,  5 limpet,  6 sea-urchin,  7 sponge,  8 bell-animal- 
cule, 9 leech,  10  sea- fan.  (10). 

IV.  Classify  the  following  with  respect  to  branch, 
class,  and  order:  1 cabbage  butterfly,  2 honey-bee,  3 
June  “bug,”  4 grasshopper,  5 frog,  6 garner-snake,  7 
whale,  8 cat,  9 squirrel,  10  cow.  (30). 

V.  Make  drawing  to  illustrate  difference  in  loca- 
tion of  nervous  and  circulatory  systems  and  the  ali- 
mentary tract  in  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  (10). 

VI.  Characteristics  of  carnivora.  (10). 

VII.  Which  is  higher  in  the  animal  scale  and 
why:  The  frog  or  salamander?  The  earth-worm  or 
butterfly?  The  crab  or  crayfish?  (10). 
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PEDAGOGY. 

1.  Give  in  a general  way  your  method  of  assign- 
ing recitations.  Of  hearing  recitations. 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expression, 
“aptness  to  teach?” 

3.  Name  three  requisites  in  the  teacher  of  good 
government. 

4.  State  some  plans  that  are  necessary  to  secure 
good  government  in  the  school- room. 

5.  Why  should  the  teacher  be  well  versed  in  the 
school  law? 


READING. 

1.  Explain  the  difference  between  rhetorical  and 
grammatical  pauses. 

2.  How  and  when  do  you  begin  to  teach  the  use 
of  the  dictionary. 

3.  Distinguish  between  reading  and  elocution. 

4.  Name  several  things  necessary  to  good  oral 
reading. 

5.  Write  a selection  and  name  the  author. 

Note. — Your  penmanship  will  be  graded  on  the  last  question. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  written  analysis  or  place  in  diagram  the 
following  sentence:  “When  all  was  over,  Wellington 
said  to  Blucher,  as  he  stood  by  him  on  a little  emi- 
nence looking  down  upon  the  field  covered  with  the 
dead  and  dying,  ‘A  great  victory  is  the  saddest  thing 
on  earth,  except  a great  defeat.’  ” 

2.  Write  a composition  of  not  less  than  fifty 
words  upon  the  subject,  “Hope.”  In  this  you  will  be 
graded  upon  the  construction  of  your  sentences,  and 
upon  the  logical  arrangement  of  your  thoughts. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the  nearest  water  route  from  New 
York  to  San  Erancisco. 

2.  Name  ten  kinds  of  tropical  fruits. 

3.  Name  the  three  greatest  cotton-producing 
states  in  the  Union. 

4.  Name  the  most  northern  cape  of  Asia.  The 
most  eastern. 

5.  What  states  of  the  Union  produce  the  most 
coal?  The  most  wheat?  The  most  rice?  The  most 
iron?  The  most  lumber?  The  mo3t  sugar? 

6.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Okechobee, 


Biscay,  Pensacola,  Appomattox,  Falkland,  Menai? 

7.  Define  tides.  How  caused? 

8.  What  bodies  of  water  are  connected  by  the 
Suez  Canal?  What  land  is  penetrated  by  it? 

9.  Name  the  most  important  railroad  lines  ex- 
tending north  and  south  through  Hlinois.  East  and 
west. 

10.  What  city  of  the  United  States  ranks  next  to 
New  York  in  commercial  importance  and  is  the  great- 
est grain  market  in  the  world? 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  first 
European  settlers  in  Virginia? 

2.  Name  and  locate  two  important  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  New  York. 

3.  Sketch  briefly  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

4.  What  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States? 

5.  Name  the  first  three  presidents,  giving  length 
of  term  of  each, 

6.  Explain  the  “Gadsden  Purchase.” 

7.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter  in  1861. 

8.  With  what  foreign  nation  has  a reciprocity 
treaty  been  recently  negotiated? 

9.  (a)  Who  was  speaker  of  the  last  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  congress?  (b)  Who  is  speaker  of  the 
“house”  in  our  present  state  legislature. 

10.  Give  briefly  the  organization  and  plan  for  ar- 
ranging the  Columbian  Exposition. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  a miller  takes  3 quarts  out  of  every  bushel 
of  grain  he  grinds,  what  per  cent  does  he  take? 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  slating  a roof  64  ft.  9 in.  long 
and  45  ft.  wide,  at  $15.37J  per  square. 

3.  Find  the  weight  of  water  in  a tub  6 ft.  long,  3 
ft.  wide,  and  1 ft.  9 in  deep. 

4.  A man  having  increased  his  bank  deposit  40 
per  cent,  it  amounted  to  $850.  How  much  had  he  at 
first? 

5.  A merchant  sells  goods  for  2|  cents  per  yard 
more  than  they  cost,  and  makes  a profit  of  8 per  cent. 
What  was  the  cost  per  yard? 

6.  A,  B,  and  C furnish  capital  as  follows : A puts 
in  $500  for  2 mo.,  B $400  for  3 mo.,  and  C $200  for  4 
mo.  They  gain  $600;  what  is  each  partner’s  share? 

7.  A line  reaching  from  the  top  of  a precipice  on 
the  bank  of  a river  to  the  opposite  side  is  380  feet 
long.  How  wide  is  the  river? 

8.  A owes  B $321,  payable  in  1 year.  What  is 
the  present  worth  of  the  debt,  money  being  worth  7 
per  cent? 

9.  A bin  20  ft.  long,  8 ft.  wide,  and  3 ft.  6 in. 
deep  is  full  of  wheat.  What  is  its  value  at  $1.28  per 
bushel? 

10.  If  I buy  the  NE  \ and  the  E | of  the  NW  \ of 
a section  of  land,  how  many  acres  do  I buy?  What 
part  of  a whole  section?  Draw  a map  of  a section 
and  locate  the  above  parts. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  different  organs  through  which 
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the  food  passes,  and  give  the  process  of  digestion  from 
the  time  the  food  is  taken  into  the  month  until  it  is 
taken  up  into  the  circulation. 

2.  Name  three  different  organs  of  respiration  and 
describe  the  action  of  each. 

3.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  hair. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  material  composing  the 
bones.  State  the  use  of  each  kind. 

5.  Describe  in  detail  the  spinal  column  and  state 
its  office. 

6.  Name,  describe,  and  locate  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain. 

7.  Describe  the  blood  and  name  the  different  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  its  composition. 

8.  Name  the  articles  of  food  that  are  most  easily 
digested.  State  what  you  can  about  the  cooking  of 
food  in  order  to  secure  the  most  nutrition  and  the 
best  digestion. 

9.  Name  and  describe  the  different  kinds  of  joints 
in  the  body.  Give  examples  of  each. 

10.  Describe  the  effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol  upon 
the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  brain. 
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READING. 

1.  What  is  the  principal  aim  of  good  reading? 

2.  Give  two  rules  for  use  in  articulation. 

3.  What  is  inflection?  Give  a rule  for  falling  in- 
flection. 

4.  What  is  modulation?  Name  the  variations. 

5.  Name  the  different  tones  used  in  reading. 

6.  What  does  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost”  describe? 

7.  What  effect  has  tobacco  on  the  voice? 

8.  What  and  who  determine  accent? 

9.  What  is  gesture? 

10.  Give,  as  shortly  as  possible,  a rule  for  all  good 
reading. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  What  is  orthography?  (b)  Orthoepy? 

2.  (a)  What  is  sound?  (b)  A vocal  sound? 

3.  (a)  What  are  diacritical  marks?  (2)  Make  and 
name  them. 

4.  Name  and  make  the  punctuation  marks  in 
common  use. 

5.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  following  words 
are  used  correctly:  Throw,  throe,  tracked,  tract,  isle, 
I’ll,  aisle,  none,  non,  nun,  idyl,  idol,  idle,  tiers,  tears, 
desert,  dessert,  mien,  mean,  principle,  principal. 

6.  Use  the  word  in  the  right  place.  Millions  for 
defense,  but,  butt,  not,  knot,  one,  won,  sent,  scent, 
cent,  for  tribute. 

7.  Give  five  useful  rules  for  affixes. 

8.  What  are  the  rules  as  to  doubling  final  letters 
when  a suffix  is  added  to  a word? 

9.  What  is  a suffix?  prefix?  affix? 

10.  When  is  “w”  a vowel? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  What  is  geography?  (b)  What  is  the  earth? 
(c)  What  was  necessary  to  fit  the  earth  for  man’s 
abode? 

2.  (a)  Upon  what  five  chief  conditions  does  cli- 
mate depend?  (b)  Name  the  five  principal  races  of 
mankind. 


3.  Define  each  of  three  divisions  of  geography. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  earth’s  orbit?  What  is 
the  circle  of  illumination? 

5.  What  are  zones?  Name  them  and  state  their 
width. 

6.  Mention  some  of  the  uses  of  winds.  What  is 
the  cause  of  winds? 

7.  Name  the  more  important  products  of  the 
United  States. 

8.  Give  your  method  of  teaching  geography.  How 
much  time  would  you  devote  to  local  geography? 

9.  Define  delta.  Confluence.  Water- shed.  Snow- 
line. 

10.  Draw  a map  of  Bond  county,  showing  the 
towns,  railways,  and  larger  stream. 


u.  s.  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  religious  troubles  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  Describe  the  policy  of 
James  II.  with  regard  to  the  American  colonies. 

2.  Give  a brief  account  of  an  important  event  in 
the  administration  of  each  of  the  first  three  presidents. 
Of  the  last  two. 

3.  Give  a sketch  of  the  following:  The  Atlantic 
cable;  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  the  Ashburton 
Treaty. 

4.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  Lincoln’s  inauguration. 

5.  Mention  the  chief  peculiarity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

6.  When  and  where  was  the  United  States  con- 
stitution made?  Name  six  objects  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble. 

7.  Mention  five  important  duties  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  Who  is  the  chief  county  exec- 
utive officer  in  the  state  of  Illinois? 

8.  Distinguish  between  the  duties  of  United 
States  ministers  and  those  of  United  States  consuls  to 
foreign  countries. 

9.  Mention  the  important  political  measures  of 
President  Jackson.  Give  a sketch  of  Benedict  Ar- 
nold. 

10.  Name  the  duties  of  school  directors.  Name 
the  township  officers.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the 
sheriff,  how  is  the  vacancy  filled. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  is  language?  What  is  grammar?  Into 
how  many  parts  is  grammar  divided?  Define  each. 

2.  What  is  a letter?  Syllable?  Word?  Phrase? 
Sentence?  Clause? 

3.  How  many  kinds  of  sentences  are  there?  De- 
fine and  illustrate  each. 

4.  How  many  parts  of  speech?  and  what  are 
they? 

5.  What  are  the  accidents  of  nouns?  What  is 
case  in  grammar? 

6.  Write  sentences  in  which  you  use  modifiers  of 
each  class. 

7.  Give  a complete  classification  of  the  noun  and 
the  pronoun. 

8.  Define  and  illustrate  active  verb,  passive  verb, 
neuter  verb. 

9.  “That”  may  be  an  adjective,  a pronoun,  or  a 
conjunction.  Hlustrate  each  use  by  a sentence. 
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10.  “The  blood  more  stirs 

To  rouse  a lion  than  to  start  a hare.” 
“Learn  well  to  know  how  much  need  not  be  known, 
And  what  that  knowledge  which  impairs  your  sense.” 
Diagram  and  analyze. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  the  following  terms:  (a)  Arithmetic;  (b) 
integer;  (c)  fraction;  (d)  mathematical  sign.  State 
the  difference  between  an  abstract  and  a concrete 
number,  and  illustrate.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a simple  and  compound  number?  Illustrate. 

2.  Name  the  fundamental  operation  in  arithmetic. 
Name  the  five  principles  upon  which  the  Roman  no- 
tation is  founded.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  simple  and  the  local  value  of  a figure? 

3.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  a fraction?  Show 
how  the  general  principles  of  division  apply  to  frac- 
tions. 

4.  How  many  gallons  of  water  will  a bushel  meas- 
ure contain? 

5.  If  A’s  money  is  20  per  cent  more  than  B’s,  B’s 
money  is  what  per  cent  less  than  A’s? 

6*.  If  a boy  buys  peaches  at  the  rate  of  5 for  2 
cents,  and  sells  them  at  the  rate  of  4 for  3 cents,  how 
many  must  he  buy  and  sell  to  make  a profit  of  $4.20? 

7.  The  base  and  perpendicular  of  a right-angled 
triangle  are  30  and  40;  what  is  the  hypothenuse? 

8.  A boat  goes  16J  miles  an  hour  down  stream, 
and  10  miles  an  hour  up  stream;  if  it  is  22-|- hours 
longer  in  coming  up  than  going,  how  far  down  did 
it  go? 

9.  I bought  a horse  for  $156  due  in  eight  months, 
and  sold  him  at  once  for  $180;  find  the  gain  per  cent, 
interest  4f  per  cent. 

10.  A and  B have  an  annual  income  of  $400  each. 
A spends  each  year  $40  more  than  B;  at  the  end  of  4 
years  they  both  together  have  a sum  equal  to  the  in- 
come of  either.  What  do  they  spend  annually? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  By  what  four  processes  is  food  changed  into 
animal  tissue?  What  two  sets  of  organs  act  upon  it 
in  the  mouth?  What  is  effected  by  the  stomach? 
What  foods  are  mainly  digested  there?  What  is  ab- 
sorbed there?  What  name  is  given  to  the  food  in  the 
small  intestines?  How  do  the  nutritive  particles  leave 
the  intestines?  What  foods  are  said  to  be  “heat- pro- 
ducing?” 

2.  What  two  offices  has  the  blood?  What  part  of 
it  carries  the  albumen?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
walls  of  the  arteries?  Why  are  the  veins  furnished 
with  valves?  Describe  exactly  the  position,  shape, 
size,  subdivisions,  and  walls  of  the  heart.  What  dan- 
ger to  the  heart  from  the  use  of  tobacco? 

3.  By  what  vessels  does  the  blood  reach  the  lungs? 
For  what  purpose?  What  danger  to  the  lungs  from 
bad  posture? 

4.  What  are  the  position  and  function  of  the  se- 
baceous glands?  Are  cold  baths  ever  dangerous? 
When? 

5.  Name  the  two  divisions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  functions  over  which  each  presides.  What 
two  vital  functions  are  controlled  by  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerve?  Where  is  its  origin?  What  are  ganglia? 
Mention  some  important  ones,  with  their  location. 


6.  What  is  the  immediate  treatment  for  a burn  or 
scald? 

7.  Mention  three  sensations  of  which  the  tongue 
is  capable.  Where  does  the  sense  of  taste  principally 
reside?  Upon  what  other  sense  is  it  largely  depend- 
ent? Where  and  how  do  the  sensory  fibers  of  smell 
terminate?  What  useful  purpose  does  this  sense 
serve? 

8.  What  and  where  is  the  retina?  What  change 
does  the  pupil  undergo  with  varying  intensity  of  light? 
What  is  the  function  of  accommodation  and  by  what 
is  it  effected? 

9.  In  what  bone  are  situated  the  essential  parts 
of  the  organ  of  hearing?  What  is  the  use  of  the  eus- 
tachian  tube?  Of  the  oscicles? 

10.  Give  the  effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol  upon  the 
human  system. 


PHYSICS. 

1.  Define  physics,  and  state  how  it  differs  from 
chemistry.  What  are  general  properties?  Define  four 
and  tell  how  you  would  illustrate  each. 

2.  Define  four  specific  properties  and  state  what 
practical  application  is  made  of  each.  State  the  three 
laws  of  motion  and  tell  how  you  could  demonstrate 
two  of  them. 

3.  Name  the  mechanical  powers.  Why  are  they 
useful?  What  power  would  be  necessary,  with  one 
movable  pulley  and  a lever  6 feet  long,  the  fulcrum 
being  6 inches  from  weight,  to  lift  200  pounds? 

4.  Define  specific  gravity  and  tell  how  to  find  the 
specific  gravity  of  a substance  heavier  than  water. 
How  with  a hydrometer?  A cistern  12  feet  long,  6 
feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep;  when  full  of  water,  what 
is  the  pressure  on  each  side? 

5.  Give  two  properties  of  liquids  and  explain 
three  practical  applications  of  the  same. 

6.  Upon  what  principle  do  the  air  pump  and  suc- 
tion pump  depend?  Explain  each. 

7.  Define  optics.  What  is  the  direction  of  a ray 
of  light  (a)  through  a uniform  media?  (b)  through 
glass?  from  a plane  mirror?  (c)  from  a convex  mirror? 
(d)  through  a convex  lens? 

8.  Explain  how  the  velocity  of  light  is  found. 

9.  Define  motion;  absolute  motion;  relative  mo- 
tion. Define  rest,  velocity,  force.  What  are  the  re- 
sistances to  motion? 

10.  A,  who  can  row  6 miles  an  hour  in  still  water, 
heads  his  boat  straight  across  a stream  flowing  4 miles 
an  hour;  how  far  and  with  what  velocity  does  his  boat 
move  to  reach  the  opposite  shore,  if  the  stream  be  4 
miles  wide?  A body  weighs  50  pounds  at  the  earth’s 
surface;  what  is  its  weight  500  miles  below  the  sur- 
face? 


BOTANY. 

1.  What  is  botany?  State  resemblances  and  dif- 
ferences between  plants  and  animals.  What  is  meant 
by  the  flora  of  a country? 

2.  How  are  plants  designated  as  to  their  term  of 
life?  Define  and  give  examples  of  the  terms  you 
employ. 

3.  Define  germination.  What  does  it  require? 
Name  and  define  the  parts  of  the  embryo. 

4.  Define  and  apply  correctly  the  terms  endogens 
and  exogens.  What  distinction  is  observed  between 
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the  leaves  of  endogenous  and  exogenous  plants. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  parts  of  a flower.  Enu- 
merate the  attributes  possessed  by  a typical  flower. 

6.  Define  the  terms  perianth,  androecium,  and 
gyncecium. 

7.  What  are  the  offices  of  roots?  Name  the  prin- 
cipal forms  of  roots. 

8.  State  the  difference  between  epiphites  and  par- 
asites. What  terms  are  applied  to  those  branches 
tending  to  produce  adventitious  roots? 

9.  Define  the  terms  caulis,  culm,  trunk. 

10.  Is  the  tuber  a root?  State  your  reason.  What 
is  a bulb?  Name  its  most  common  forms.' 


ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  ruminant  digestion.  How  many 
toes  has  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  hog? 

2.  Describe  the  life  history  of  the  frog.  What 
other  animals  have  a marked  metamorphosis?  Em- 
bryology of  the  earthworm. 

3.  Compare  the  whale  with  the  fish;  the  bat  with 
the  bird;  the  catapillar  with  the  worm. 

4.  Name  the  appendages  of  the  cray-fish.  What 
are  some  of  its  nearest  relatives?  What  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  class? 

5.  Describe  as  many  modes  of  respiration  as  you 

can. 

6.  What  difference  between  a moth  and  a butter- 
fly? Give  the  characteristics  and  examples  of  seven 
orders  of  insects. 

7.  What  is  the  larva  of  the  butterfly  called?  Of 
the  fly,  beetle,  mosquito?  What  stages  in  the  life  of 
an  insect?  Do  all  insects  pass  through  these  stages? 

8.  Describe  the  different  modes  of  locomotion 
found  in  vertebrates. 

9.  How  does  the  amoeba  compare  with  the  higher 
animal? 
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READING  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(First  and  Second  Grades.) 

1.  What  is  an  elementary  sound?  Through  which 
of  the  senses  do  we  get  ideas  from  sounds?  What  is 
a letter?  To  which  sense  do  letters  appeal? 

2.  What  is  phonology?  Make  and  name  the  prin- 
cipal diacritical  marks  used  in  Webster’s  unabridged 
dictionary. 

3.  Name  three  American  poets  and  one  of  the 
works  of  each.  Write  out  a good  quotation  from 
each. 


4.  By  what  process  do  you  get  a pupil  to  read  a 
selection  correctly? 

5.  Give  rules  for  rising  and  falling  inflections. 

6.  Give  the  derivation  of  telegraphy,  spectacle, 
inspector,  biped,  impending. 

7.  Show  root,  prefix,  and  suffix  in  magnify,  sub- 
scriber, geography,  equalize,  advert. 

8.  What  is  the  distinction  between  accent  and 
emphasis?  Give  illustration. 

9 and  10.  Spell  list  of  words  given  below: 


1.  precede, 

2.  sycamore, 

3.  chasm. 

4.  knotty. 

5.  seize. 

6.  echoes. 

7.  villain. 


8.  financier. 

9.  laudable. 

10.  particle. 

11.  relieve. 

12.  larynx. 

13.  solos. 

14.  criticise. 


15.  hoeing. 

16.  concrete. 

17.  suicide. 

18.  accelerate. 

19.  scenery. 

20.  eighth. 


PENMANSHIP. 

(All  Grades.) 

1.  Write  a selection  of  not  less  than  four  lines  as 
a specimen  of  your  handwriting. 

2.  What  movement  do  you  teach? . Describe  it. 

3.  Define  base  line,  head  line,  space  in  height, 
connective  slant,  loop. 

4.  How  will  rapidity  rank  with  form,  neatness, 
legibility?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Analyze  according  to  your  method  of  penman- 
ship u,  y,  A,  and  B. 


THEORY  AND  ART. 

( First  and  Second  Grades. ) 

1.  State  fully  the  character  of  the  questions  that 
should  be  used  in  teaching. 

2.  Define  objective  teaching.  Can  it  be  used  to 
too  great  an  extent? 

3.  Which  should  precede,  rules,  definitions, 
and  classifications,  or  a knowledge  of  processes  and 
concrete  particulars?  Why? 

4.  Would  you  have  a code  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  any  school?  Why? 

5.  Which  requires  the  greater  maturity  of  mind, 
algebra  or  physiology?  Give  reason  for  your  answer, 
based  upon  the  natural  development  of  the  faculties. 

6.  Give  some  of  the  benefits  of  having  a program 
of  daily  work  on  the  board  every  day. 

7.  Has  the  district  board  the  right  to  outline  the 
course  of  study  for  their  school,  and  require  the  teacher 
to  follow  it? 

8.  What  constitutes  a legally  qualified  teacher? 

9.  Can  the  voters  at  school  meeting  determine 
whether  or  not  the  school  is  to  be  taught  by  a male  or 
female  teacher? 

10.  Name  the  two  chief  duties  of  a commissioner. 


GRAMMAR. 

(First  and  Second  Grades.) 

1.  Illustrate  by  sentence  a clause  used  as  attrib- 
ute, i.  e.,  like  a noun  in  predication,  forming  with  an 
intransitive  verb  a predicate. 

2.  Labor  sits  enthroned  in  palaces  of  crystal, 
whose  high- arched  roofs  proudly  sparkle  in  the  sun- 
shine, which  delighteth  to  honor  it,  and  whose  ample 
courts  are  crowded  with  the  trophies  of  its  victories  in 
every  country,  and  in  every  age.  a.  What  are  the 
modifiers  of  palaces?  b.  What  are  the  predicates  of 
the  subordinate  clauses?  c.  Give  syntax  of  roofs  and 
sunshine,  d.  Select  two  adjective  phrases,  two  ad- 
verbial phrases,  e.  What  modes  are  found  in  the  above 
selections?  /.  Parse  sits. 

3.  Write  a sentence  with  a pronoun  used  as  part 
of  the  predicate. 

4.  Give  the  pronouns  that  fill  this  description:  a . 
First  person,  singular  number,  objective  case.  b. 
Third,  plural,  possessive,  c.  Third,  singular,  mascu- 
line, objective,  d.  Second,  objective,  e.  First,  plural, 
objective. 

5.  Define  a clause,  a phrase,  a relative  pronoun, 
and  declension. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lay,  set,  sit,  lie,  go. 
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7.  Define  a.  synopsis,  b.  passive  voice,  c.  impera- 
tive mode,  d.  complex  sentence,  e.  an  antecedent. 

8.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  italicised  words 
of  the  following  sentences:  a.  Fools  rush  in  where  an- 
gels fear  to  tread,  b.  The  people  are  like  the  sea , and 
orators  like  the  wind.  c.  The  doctors  pronounced  the 
disease  incurable,  d He  waited  an  hour , staff  in 
hand.  e.  The  gale  had  sighed  itself  to  rest. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(First  and  Second  Grades.) 

1.  What  is  mathematical  geography?  What  ap- 
paratus do  you  use  to  assist  in  teaching  it? 

2.  What  determines  the  width  of  the  zones?  Why 
are  nearly  all  civilized  nations  and  large  cities  in  the 
temperate  zones? 

8 Id  to  what  four  divisions  is  physical  North 
America  divided?  Describe  each. 

4.  What  do  you  know  of  the  government,  inhab- 
itants, and  exports  of  Brazil? 

5.  State  what  you  can  of  the  location,  govern- 
ment, population,  and  exports  of  the  Hiwaiian  Islands. 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Kansas,  locating  three 
principal  cities  and  rivers  Give  points  of  history  to 
be  studied  in  connection  with  this  state. 

7 From  what  countries  do  we  get  most  of  our 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  silks,  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  and  man- 
ufactured goods? 

8.  Why  is  the  climate  of  the  west  coast  of  Michi- 
gan favorable  to  fruit  production? 

9.  Why  can  Australian  wool-growers  compete 
with  American  wool  growers  and  pay  eleven  cents 
per  pound  tariff? 

10.  What  existing  condition  would  make  life  in 
Italy  pleasurable?  What  wopld  make  it  distaste- 
ful ? 


u.  s.  HISTORY. 

( First  and  Second  Grades. ) 

1.  What  was  the  leading  purpose  in  the  settle- 
ment of  each  of  the  following  colonies:  Georgia,  Del- 
aware, Virginia,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island? 

2.  What  advantages  did  the  possession  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Mississippi  give  the  French  in  their 
competition  with  the  English? 

3.  In  what  way  are  we  to-day  affected  by  the 
battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham? 

4.  Name  the  chief  doctrines  and  leaders  of  the 
Federalist  party. 

5.  What  campaign  of  the  Revolution  virtually 
decided  the  question  of  American  independence? 

6.  Mention  five  important  events  connected  with 
the  history  of  slavery  in  this  country. 

7.  In  connection  with  what  important  events  do 
we  find  the  names  of  Lewis  Cass,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Benj.  F.  Butler,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Horace  Greeley? 

8.  Why  did  the  English  government  sympathize 
with  the  South  in  the  Civil  War? 

9.  What  were  the  political  parties  called  at  the 
time  of  the  election  of  W.  H.  Harrison?  of  Benjamin 
Harrison?  W ere  there  more  than  two  parties  in  these 
elections?  If  so,  name  them. 

10.  With  what  events  in  Michigan  history  are  the 
following  names  connected:  Austin  Blair,  Pere  Mar- 
quette, Stevens  T.  Mason,  La  Motte  Cadillac,  Pontiac? 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

(First  and  Second  Grades.) 

1.  How  may  an  habitually  stooping  posture  in- 
jure the  health? 

2.  Name  one  or  more  provisions,  in  the  structure 
of  the  skeleton,  by  which  the  body  is  protected  from 
shocks  a,nd  jars. 

3.  Name  five  articles  of  food  that  are  rich  in  al- 
bumen. 

4.  What  effect  on  the  heart’s  action  has  the  use 
of  tobacco  by  children,  or  the  excessive  use  of  it  by 
adults? 

5.  Give  three  directions  for  the  preservation  of 
the  teeth,  to  which  the  attention  of  pupils  should  be 
called. 

6 Of  what  are  the  bones  composed,  and  how  are 
the  bones  of  the  body  classified? 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  respiration?  Mention 
the  principal  organs  of  respiration. 

8.  In  what  way  does  the  oxygen  of  the  air  reach 
the  blood? 

9.  Of  what  use  are  tears?  By  what  secreted? 
What  provision  is  made  for  their  escape  from  the  eye 
in  ordinary  quantities? 

10  Locate  the  aorta,  the  jugular  veins,  the  portal 
vein,  the  pulmonary  artery. 


2.  r?Tf.!=2o  | fc0  find  x and  y- 


-1.  b.  x3-\-y3.  c.  n3 


ALGEBRA. 

(Second  Grade.) 

1.  Define:  Quantity,  axiom,  co-efficient,  and  ex- 
ponent. 

Given  x% +jyi=6 
and  a-l+yfy 

3 Resolve  into  factors:  a.  x6- 
-j-2  n2-\-n.  d.  6a;2  — 12  xyffAy 2 . 

4.  It  is  required  to  divide  24  into  two  such  parts 
that  their  product  may  be  equal  to  35  times  their  dif- 
ference. 

x3-\-3x2  — 20 

5.  Reduce  -75 ^ to  its  lowest  terms  and 

eX/  J.  Li 

find  its  value  when  x=2. 

6 Find  two  numbers  such  that  five  times  the  first, 
diminished  by  four  times  the  second,  shall  be  equal  to 
two;  and  four  times  the  second,  diminished  by  three 
times  the  first,  shall  be  equal  to  eighteen. 

7.  Define:  Elimination,  transposition,  similar 

terms,  dissimilar  terms. 

8.  A certain  number  is  expressed  by  three  figures; 
the  sum  of  these  figures  is  14;  the  figure  in  unit’s  place 
is  double  the  figure  in  hundred’s  place,  and  when  297 
is  added  to  the  number  the  sum  obtained  is  expressed 
by  the  figures  of  the  number  reversed. 

9.  Write  three  important  axioms  in  algebra. 
What  is  a formula?  A rule? 


10.  Solve  2 V x-\-  y 4x-\-  y 7ce-|-2=l. 

and  .x'4-  ff. O 

^ x'  * ={x-2)3. 

x~  V x2  —9 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

(First  Grade.) 

1.  Into  what  three  divisions  is  the  Caucassian 
race  divided?  Give  the  leading  nations  of  each. 

2.  Give  a brief  history  of  the  Hebrews  up  to  the 
present  time. 
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3.  Give  the  important  events  in  Roman  history 
during  Cmsar’s  life. 

4.  Wherein  lay  the  strength  of  the  Athenians;  of 
the  Spartans?  Which  was  better  fitted  to  maintain 
itself  in  the  then  existing  condition  of  civilization? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  Crusades.  What  effect 
did  they  have  on  civilization  of  that  time? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Saracens.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  did  they 
first  meet  defeat? 

7.  What  can  you  say  of  Waterloo? 

8.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  “Home  Rule” 
agitation? 

9.  Name  the  three  greatest  statesmen  of  the  last 
quarter  century? 

10.  What  is  the  leading  question  of  all  civilized 
nations  at  the  present  time? 


BOTANY. 

• (First  Grade. ) 

1.  Give  three  classifications  of  plants,  and  state 
the  basis  of  each  classification? 

2.  Describe  the  following  leaves:  The  maple,  the 
ash,  the  willow. 

3.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a plant,  and 
what  are  the  functions  of  each? 

4.  Mention  some  of  the  ways  by  which  plants  are 
fertilized. 

5.  What  is  the  object  of  forestry  associations? 
What  is  the  necessity  for  preservative  forestry  laws? 

6.  Compare  the  horse  chestnut  and  the  apple  in 
regard  to  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit. 

7.  Name  the  characteristics  of  annuals,  biennials, 
and  perennials,  and  say  to  which  family  belong  re- 
spectively the  potato,  grasses,  burdocks,  sage. 

8.  What  are  the  ordinary  functions  of  leaves? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a cyme  and  a 
raceme? 

10.  What  produces  the  flow  of  sap  in  plants? 


GEOMETRY. 

(First  Grade.) 

1.  Define  point,  plane  surface,  theorem,  problem, 
chord. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  equal,  equiva- 
lent, and  similar  figures. 

3.  Demonstrate:  Of  two  angles  of  a triangle,  that 
is  the  greater  which  is  opposite  the  greater  side. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a polygon  is 
equal  to  what? 

5.  How  would  you  inscribe  a circle  in  a given 
triangle? 

6.  The  area  of  a triangle  whose  base  is  eight  feet 
is  ninety-six  square  feet;  what  is  the  area  of  a similar 
triangle  whose  base  is  ten  feet? 

7.  Demonstrate:  That  the  area  of  a circumscribed 
polygon  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  perimeter 
by  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. 

8.  How  would  you  construct  a square  equivalent 
to  a given  paralelogram? 

9.  Show  that  the  area  of  a regular  inscribed  hex- 
agon  is  three-fourths  that  of  the  regular  circumscrib- 
ed hexagon. 

10.  The  three  perpendiculars  erected  at  the  mid- 
dle points  of  the  three  sides  of  a triangle  meet  in  a 
point.  Demonstrate. 


THEORY  AND  ART. 

(Third  Grade.) 

1.  In  primary  schools  why  should  object  lesson 
have  a conspicuous  place? 

2.  How  are  rules,  definitions,  and  principles  best 
taught? 

3.  Of  what  value  are  calisthenic  exercises  in 
school ? 

4.  What  parts  of  class  work  should  pupils  do? 
What  parts  should  teachers  do?  Give  reasons. 

5.  Give  a plan  for  teaching  physiology  and  hy- 
giene with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  narcotics. 

6.  In  whom  does  the  right  to  suspend  a pupil  lie? 

7.  Has  the  district  board  the  right  to  outline  the 
course  of  study  for  their  school,  and  require  the  teach- 
er to  follow  it? 

8.  What  constitutes  a legally  qualified  teacher? 

9.  Can  the  voters  at  school  meeting  determine 
whether  or  not  the  school  is  to  be  taught  by  a male  or 
female  teacher? 

10.  Name  the  two  chief  duties  of  a commissioner. 


READING  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(Third  Grade. ) 

1.  What  is  phonic  spelling  Why  so  called? 

2.  Define  the  following  words:  Extreme,  meteor, 
paltry,  determine,  apparatus. 

3.  Use  the  macron,  breve,  and  circumflex  in  mark- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  three  words  of  your  own  se- 
lection. 

4.  Give  your  idea  of  supplementary  reading. 
From  the  writings  of  what  authors  would  you  select 
for  vdung  pupils? 

5.  What  kind  of  tone  would  you  use  in  readin°r 
Tennyson’s  “Bugle  Song?”  Whittier’s  “In  School 
Days?”  Longfellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life?” 

6.  JSTame  six  books  that  you  would  recommend  to 
children  under  fifteen  years  to  read 

7.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following 
abbreviations:  inst.,  ult.,  e.  g„  viz.,  MSS. 

8 Use  the  following  words  in  sentences:  Session, 
cession,  miner,  minor,  serial,  cereal,  counsel,  council. 

9 and  10.  Spell  list  of  words. 


GRAMMAR. 

(Third  Grade.) 

1.  Parse  him  and  man  in  the  sentence  “I  believe 
him  to  be  the  man  who  stole  the  wood. 

2.  Give  an  example  of  the  regular  comparison  of 
adjectives;  of  the  irregular  comparison. 

3.  Illustrate  by  sentence  or  sentences  the  use  of 
(a)  a plural  noun  in  the  possessive,  (b)  a verb  having 
two  subjects,  (c)  a verb  having  two  objects. 

4.  Define  tense  as  used  in  grammar,  giving  an 
example  of  each  tense,  first  person  only,  using  the 
verb  see. 

5.  Analyze  the  following: 

“He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best  all  things,  both  great 
and  small, 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us,  He  made  and  lov- 
eth all.” 

6.  Id  what  respect  does  an  infinitive  differ  from 
a noun?  From  a verb? 

7.  NTame  four  parts  of  speech  used  to  connect 
complex  sentences. 
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8.  Use  the  word  moving  in  a sentence:  (a)  As 
a predicate  adjective,  (6)  as  an  objective  complement. 

9.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: ( a ) The  worm  was  punished,  sir,  for  early  ris- . 
ing.  ( b ) The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  be 
low. 

10  Diagram  or  analyze  each  of  the  following  sen- 
tences: (a)  I gave  him  ten  cents  a pound  for  it.  (6) 

I hope  that  all  of  you  will  pass  (c)  It  is  rare  sport 
to  write  examinations,  (d)  Fine  clothes  don’t  make 
rowdies  gentlemen.  ( e ) Min  became  a living  soul. 


ARITHMETIC. 

(Third  Grade.) 

1.  Divide  fifty  millionths  by  six  hundred  twenty- 
five  ten  thousandths,  and  express  the  quotient  in 
words 

2 How  many  pounds  of  butter  at  17£  cents  a 
pound  will  pay  for  24§  pounds  of  coffee  at  27|  cents 
a pound?  Write  out  a full  analysis. 

3.  How  many  square  feet  of  glass  in  four  win- 
dows of  12  panes  each,  each  pane  being  2 feet  6 inches 
long  and  1 foot  10  inches  wide? 

4.  How  many  planks  16  feet  long  and  14  inches 
wide  will  floor  a barn  60  feet  long  and  34  feet  wide? 

5.  Sold  a carriage  for  $210,  thereby  losing  16  per 
cent.  For  how  much  should  I have  soid  it  to  gain  14 
per  cent? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  a legal  rate  of  interest? 
What  is  usury?  Explain  by  example  what  is  meant 
by  the  six  per  cent  method  of  computing  interest. 

7.  Mr.  A.  gave  his  note  for  $240,  one  half  pava- 
ble  in  four  months  and  the  other  half  in  eight  months. 
What  is  the  present  worth  of  said  note,  money  being 
worth  5 per  cent  per  annum? 

8.  If  10  men  mow  25  acres  of  grass  in  2 days  of 
10  hours  each,  how  many  hours  per  day  must  6 men 
work  to  mow  28  acres  in  4 days? 

9.  Define  denominate  number,  right  angle,  invo- 
lution. 

10.  Give  the  tables  of  troy  weight,  square  meas- 
ure, liquid  measure,  and  circular  motion. 


HISTORY. 

(Third  Grade. ) 

1.  In  the  history  of  Ponce  de  Leon  a great  mis- 
take led  to  a great  discovery.  What  was  the  mistake, 
and  what  was  the  discovery? 

2.  What  caused  slavery  to  appear  and  disappear 
at  so  early  a date  from  the  Hew  England  and  middle 
states? 

3.  In  what  respects  were  the  Hew  England  colo- 
nies alike?  What  was  the  character  of  their  leaders? 

4.  Explain  the  terms:  Royal  province,  charter 
government,  proprietary  government.  Give  instances 
of  each  among  the  colonies. 

5.  Explain  the  greater  relative  number  of  Indian 
names  west  of  the  Alleghanies  than  east. 

6.  Give  a short  account  of  the  last  battle  fought 
by  Generals  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

7.  Write  a brief  account  of  the  services  of  La- 
Fayette  to  the  country;  of  DeKalk.' 

8.  State  which  of  the  states  came  by  annexation, 
which  from  purchased  territory,  and  which  from  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  conquest  and  purchase. 

9.  What  event  in  the  Civil  War  came  near  caus- 


ing war  between  United  States  and  England?  How 
was  war  avoided? 

10.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  During  whose  administration  was 
it  completed? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

(Third  Grade.) 

1 How  do  you  conduct  a class  of  beginners  in 
geography? 

2.  Define  river  basin,  wind,  climate,  longitude, 
meridian  circle. 

3.  Bound  Africa  and  name  two  persons  who  have 
explored  its  interior. 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  deserts?  In  what  conti- 
nent are  most  of  the  deserts? 

5.  Compare  the  chief  rivers  of  Europe  with  those 
of  Asia,  in  size,  character,  use,  and  general  direction 
of  flow. 

6.  Hame  five  prominent  cities  of  the  United  States 
that  do  not  depend  upon  water  commerce  for  their 
importance. 

7.  What  forms  of  government  exist  in  South 
America? 

8.  Where  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands?  What  is  their 
relation  to  the  United  States? 

9.  Why  is  Chicago  the  proper  place  for  the 
World’s  Fair? 

10.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  canal  scheme  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama? 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

(Third  Grade.) 

1.  What  is  the  chief  exective  officer  of  the  school 
district,  township,  county,  and  state? 

2.  What  officers  have  supervision  of  the  State 
University,  Hormal  School,  Agricultural  College? 

3.  Explain  the  law-making  process  as  practiced 
in  our  country. 

4.  What  are  duties,  excises,  direct  taxes?  Can  a 
state  levy  them? 

5.  Hame  the  United  States  courts;  the  state 
courts. 

6.  Hame  five  purposes  for  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted. 

7.  Can  a state  levy  duties  on  goods  imported  or 
exported? 

8.  How  are  vacancies  in  congress  filled;  in  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  schools;  on  the  district  board? 

9.  Who  are  aliens?  What  rights  have  they  under 
our  laws? 

10.  What  are  the  terms  of  office,  and  salaries,  of 
directors  of  school  board,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
school  inspectors,  commissioner  of  schools,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  judge  of  supreme 
court? 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

(Third  Grade.) 

1.  Hame  three  functions  or  offices  of  the  skin. 

2.  Of  what  three  parts  is  the  cerebro  spinal  sys- 
tem composed? 

3.  Describe  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  lining  of 
the  stomach. 

4.  Distinguish  between  carbonaceous  foods  and 
nitrogenous  foods.  Give  example  of  each. 
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5.  Why  does  severe  physical  or  mental  labor  im- 
mediately after  eating  hinder  digestion? 

6.  Explain  how  the  blood  circulates  through  the 
bones. 

7.  Tell  the  use  of  ( a ) the  heart,  (6)  the  stomach, 
(c)  the  capillaries,  (d)  the  trachea. 

8.  Give  two  good  reasons  which  a teacher  might 
give  pupils  in  advising  them  to  bathe  frequently. 

9.  Of  what  three  parts  are  the  ear  composed? 

10.  What  is  the  office  of  the  epiglottis? 


Will  County,  111.,  W.  H.  Nevens,  Co.  Supt. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  Name  two  principles  of  education  upon  which 
all  methods  in  teaching  should  be  based. 

2.  (a)  Should  a reading  lesson  be  prepared  for 
recitation?  By  whom?  Why?  (6)  By  the  use  of 
what  method  would  you  begin  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing? Why? 

3.  (a)  Should  the  teachers  read  any  books  upon 
the  history  of  education?  Why?  (6)  Name  two  good 
books  upon  teaching,  and  tell  by  whom  they  are  writ- 
ten. 

4.  Give  your  method  of  teaching  the  beginners 
in  numbers.  What  would  you  teach  and  how? 

5.  Who  is  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
this  state?  Who  is  the  United  States  commissioner 
of  education? 


u.  s.  HISTORY. 

1.  When,  where,  and  for  what  purpose  were  set- 
tlements made  in  Massachusetts?  New  York?  Penn- 
sylvania? Maryland?  Georgia? 

2.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian War?  Results  of  the  war? 

3.  Who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
who  adopted  it,  and  what  was  it? 

4.  Name  the  members  of  Washington’s  cabinet, 
with  the  positions  they  occupied. 

5.  What  was  the  Missouri  Compromise?  When 
was  it  repealed? 

6.  Give  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Mexican 
War. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

8.  What  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 
When  was  it  issued,  and  how  did  it  affect  slavery? 

9.  Mention  four  important  battles  of  theCivil 
war,  with  commanders  on  both  sides,  and  state  why 
you  consider  them  important. 

10.  Under  what  conditions  were  the  rebellious 
states  allowed  to  exercise  again  the  full  rights  under 
the  Constitution?  Mention  five  important  events 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  tell  why  important. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  (a)  State  three  uses  of  bones  and  illustrate.  (6) 
How  tie  a bone  in  a knot? 

2.  Name  the  six  tissues  of  the  body,  and  state 
use  of  each. 

3.  (a)  How  does  beer  differ  from  whisky?  (6) 
Why  are  these  liquors  injurious  to  the  system?  (c) 
How  is  alcohol  obtained? 

4.  Explain  the  action  of  alcohol  as  a stimulant 
and  as  a narcotic.  Which  action  is  most  injurious? 
Why? 


5.  (a)  Why  do  we  need  sleep?  (6)  Why  do  we 
need  food?  (c)  Why  do  we  need  exercise? 

6.  Trace  a particle  of  food  (beefsteak)  from  the 
mouth  until  it  becomes  muscle  or  brain. 

7.  Trace  the  circulation  from  right  auricle  to 
aorta,  and  name  valves,  vessels,  and  change  passed 
through. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Reduce  to  L.  C D.  and  add  the  following:  L 

A J.3.  2.  1_  6 7? 

9»  15»  5)  8' 

2 A certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  divided  among 
five  persons;  A is  to  have  B i,  C-fr,  D 2\,  and  E the 
remainder,  which  is  $20;  what  is  the  whole  sum  to  be 
divided? 

3.  Bought,  by  avoirdupois  weight,  twenty  pounds 
of  opium  at  forty  cents  an  ounce,  and  sold  the  same 
by  troy  weight  at  fifty  cents  an  ounce;  did  I gain  or 
lose,  and  how  much? 

4.  A bin  eight  feet  loDg,  five  feet  wide,  and  four 
and  one- half  feet  high,  will  hold  how  many  bushels  of 
grain? 

5.  ( a ) Reduce  .0055  tons  to  pounds.  ( b ) Reduce 
i pints  to  the  decimal  of  the  hogshead. 

6.  A and  B found  a watch  worth  $45,  and  agreed 
to  divide  the  value  of  it  in  the  ratio  of  § to  f ; how 
much  was  each  man’s  share? 

7.  If  the  ridge  of  a building  is  14  feet  above  the 
beams,  and  the  house  is  45  feet  wide,  what  must  be 
the  length  of  the  rafters,  allowing  them  to  project  l(r 
feet? 

8.  A can  do  a piece  of  work  in  three  davs,  B can 
do  three  times  as  much  in  eight  days,  and  C five  times 
as  much  in  twelve  davs;  in  what  time  can  thev  all  do 
the  first  piece  of  work? 

9.  I send  a man  $1200  to  invest  in  western  land 
at  $5  an  acre  after  deducting  his  commission  of  5 per 
cent.  How  many  acres  did  he  purchase? 

10.  How  would  you  teach  subtraction  to  begin- 
ners, and  illustrate  your  method  of  subtracting  156 
from  224? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  coal  found? 
Lead?  Iron?  Gold? 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Blinois  and  locate  the 
capital  and  largest  three  cities  upon  it. 

3.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  from  its 
source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Name  the  states  which 
it  borders  or  passes  - through  and  their  capitals,  in 
order. 

4.  In  what  states  are  the  iron  industries  impor- 
tant? The  cotton?  The  manufacturing  of  agricul- 
tural implements?  Dressed  beef? 

5.  Describe  the  government  of  Illinois.  What 
officers  are  elected  in  and  for  each  county?  Their 
duties? 

6.  From  what  countries  do  we  get  coffee,  tea, 
spices,  hides,  cutlery,  crockery,  and  silk? 

7.  Locate  and  describe  London,  Berlin,  Constan- 
tinople, Calcutta,  Yeddo,  and  Melbourne. 

8.  How  could  you  go  by  water  from  Vienna  to 
Chicago?  Name  the  bodies  of  water  passed  through, 
in  order. 

9.  If  you  should  visit  Rome,  Paris,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, what  would  you  care  most  to  see  in  those  cities? 
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10.  What  is  climate,  what  affects  it,  and  what 
does  it  affect? 


GRAMMAR  AND  LANGUAGE. 

Miss  Hardcastle  is  about  to  meet  her  future  hus- 
band, Mr.  Marlow , son  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow,  whom 
she  had  never  seen. 

1.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  foregoing  sentence. 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

3.  (a)  Write  a simple  sentence  containing  the 
word  dare,  to  venture,  in  past  tense,  (b)  A compound 
sentence  containing  the  verbs  eat  and  fly  in  the  past 
perfect  tense,  (c)  A complex  sentence  containing  the 
verbs  rise  and  raise  in  the  perfect  tense. 

4.  What  errors  are  common  in  the  use  of  pro- 
nouns? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  teaching  grammar?  Of 
language  lessons?  How  do  the  methods  differ? 

6.  How  should  language  work  be  commenced? 
What  main  purposes  would  you  keep  in  view? 

7.  Why  is  the  sentence  so  important  a matter  in 
language  work? 

8.  Tell  the  fellowing  story  in  a more  connected 
way:  “I  am  a stubby  little  pencil.  I was  once  long 
and  new.  I was  not  battered.  I am  battered  and 
chewed  now.  I had  a little  rubber  cap  on  my  head. 
I had  a name,  too.  My  name  was  ‘Dixon  S.  M.’  It 
was  printed  in  gilt  letters  on  my  side.  My  name  can 
scarcely  be  deciphered  now.” 

9.  How  are  adjectives  compared?  Illustrate  and 
show  what  errors  occur  in  the  use  of  the  different 
forms. 

10.  Write  a letter  to  Mr.  Nevens,  telling  him  of 
your  school  work  last  term,  or  what  you  expect  to  do 
the  next  term  you  teach. 


Williamson  County,  111.,  T.  J.  Youngblood,  Co.  Supt. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  “shall”  and  “will”  by  using 
each  in  sentences. 

2.  Use  “as”  and  “but”  in  sentences  as  relative 
pronouns.  Use  “then”  as  an  adjective. 

3.  From  that  grew  the  feud  that  we  have  contin- 
uously endeavored  to  suppress.  Give  the  syntax  of 
words  in  italics. 

4.  Write  a sentence  containing  an  infinitive  with 
an  object;  a sentence  containing  an  infinitive  modi- 
fied by  an  adverbial  phrase. 

5.  He  whittled  the  pencil  sharp.  Her  face  turned 
pale.  Diagram  the  above  sentences. 

6.  Define  inflection  in  grammar.  What  parts  of 
speech  are  inflected? 

7.  Define  first,  second,  and  third  class  elements. 
Write  each  in  sentences. 

8 “Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.”  Diagram. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1,  Give  four  reasons  for  a more  rapid  advance- 
ment of  commercial  interest  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Mexico. 

2.  What  causes  influence  isothermal  lines  to  vary 
from  parallels  of  latitude? 


3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  “rainfall”  of 
a country?  In  the  U.  S.,  where  is  it  greatest?  Least? 

4.  What  causes  ocean  currents?  What  deter- 
mines their  direction? 

5.  Define  avalanche,  climate,  monsoons,  divide, 

reef. 

6.  Where  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands?  Briefly 
speak  of  them. 

7.  Name  three  circumstances  which  have  been 
favorable  toward  the  making  of  Chicago  a great  city. 

8.  Explain  and  give  the  location  of  the  interna- 
tional date  line. 


WRITING  AND  SPELLING. 

The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
examination  will  be  graded  with  reference  to  legibili- 
ty, regularity  of  form,  and  neatness. 

1.  Define  the  prefixes  in  the  following  words: 
A- shore,  be-numb,  for-bear,  over-shadow,  with-stand. 

2 Give  meaning  of  suffixes  in  these  words:  Lap- 
id-ary,  associ  ate,  observa  tory,  transpar-ency,  hill-ock. 

3.  Represent  by  words  the  three  different  sounds 
of  ch.  The  equivalents  of  X. 

4.  Analyze  and  define:  Planetary,  grateful,  con- 
vertible, knavish,  declamatory. 

5.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  gape,  heroine, 
hygiene,  bivouac,  sergeant,  caisson,  clique,  parachute, 
nonpareil,  forbade. 

6.  Write  and  define  ten  words  ending  in  “logy.” 


READING. 

After  some  time  an  engenious  tradesman,  Mr. 
Matthew  Adams,  who  had  a pretty  collection  of  books, 
and  who  frequented  our  printing-house,  took  notice 
of  me,  invited  me  to  his  library,  and  very  kindly  lent 
me  such  books  as  I chose  to  read. 

I now  took  a fancy  to  poetry,  and  made  some 
little  pieces;  my  brother,  thinking  it  might  turn  to  ac- 
count, encouraged  me,  and  put  me  on  composing  occa- 
sional ballads. — Franklin. 

1.  To  what  grades  would  you  assign  this  para- 
graph for  a reading  lesson?  Why? 

2.  Write  five  suggestions  you  would  offer  to  a 
class  in  assigning  this  lesson. 

3.  State  what  you  would  expect  to  have  them 
know  when  you  are  ready  to  leave  it. 

4.  What  would  you  tell  your  pupils  in  connection 
with  this  lesson? 

5.  Write  a stanza  of  your  favorite  poem.  Give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  author. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  a cell;  a tissue. 

2.  How  does  an  organ  differ  from  a tissue? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  articulation?  Suture?  Give 
examples. 

4.  What  is  the  cardiac  orifice?  Eustachian  tube? 

5.  Describe  the  ganglionic  nerve  system.  Tell  its 
uses. 

6.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  what  produces  the 
heat  of  the  body. 

7.  Where  is  the  pulse  found?  Give  some  causes 
which  might  increase  or  diminish  the  pulsation. 

8.  Name  three  alcoholic  stimulants.  Three  nar- 
cotics. State  injuries  to  the  system  produced  by  each. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  How  many  balls,  each  two  inches  in  diameter, 
equal  in  volume  a ball  eight  inches  in  diameter? 

2.  Write  a number  which  will  be  odd,  composite, 
integral,  concrete. 

3.  When  it  is  3 hours  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  70° 
20'  west  longitude,  what  is  the  time  15°  25'  east  lon- 
gitude? 

4.  A man  sold  4000  bu.  wheat  at  $1.10  per  bu., 
and  invested  the  proceeds  in  cotton.  After  reserving 
3 per  cent  for  selling  and  2 per  cent  for  buying  and 
$50  for  charges,  how  much  did  he  invest  in  cotton? 

5.  A note  of  $600  due  in  90  days,  drawing  inte- 
rest at  10  per  cent,  is  given  January  15.  30  days  af- 
terward it  is  discounted  at  a bank  at  6 per  cent.  What 
are  the  proceeds? 

6.  A man  sold  wheat,  com.  3 per  cent,  invested 
the  proceeds  in  corn,  com.  2 per  cent,  his  whole  com. 
was  $250.  How  much  did  the  wheat  bring  and  what 
was  the  value  of  the  corn? 

7.  A merchant  buys  cloth  at  $2.25  per  yard.  How 
must  he  mark  it  so  that  he  may  deduct  15  per  cent  of 
the  marked  price,  and  yet  gain  10  per  cent? 


HISTORY. 

1.  State  the  circumstances  of  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  American  colonies.  Why  finally  con- 
fined to  the  Southern  states? 

2.  Mention  five  prominent  statesmen  who  have 
died  in  the  last  decade. 

3.  Locate  the  Gadsden  Purchase.  Prom  what 
country  was  it  purchased?. 

4.  Give  the  history  of  the  “Alabama.”  Speak  of 
the  “Alabama  Claims.” 

5.  Give  as  your  opinion  two  motives  that  caused 
Benedict  Arnold  to  turn  traitor. 

6.  Who  wrote  the  Star-Spangled  Banner?  On 
what  occasion? 

7.  State  something  of  historic  interest  as  to  Na- 
than Hale;  John  Jay;  Robt.  Morris;  Joseph  Hopkinson; 
Gen.  Warren. 

8.  State  some  of  the  effects  that  an  extensive 
commerce  has  upon  a nation. 


PEDAGOGY. 

1.  Define  methodology. 

2.  If  a teacher  should  teach  without  a plan,  name 
some  of  the  results  upon  the  pupils. 

3.  Explain  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  of 
teaching. 

4.  How  would  you  stimulate  thought  power  in 
the  pupil? 

5.  What  danger  arises,  if  any,  in  having  pupils 
commit  to  memory  the  exact  words  of  the  text  book? 

6.  Do  you  conduct  recitations  from  questions  in 
the  book?  If  so,  why?  If  not,  why  not? 

7.  Define  education.  Training. 

8.  What  is  pedagogy?  What  books  on  pedagogy 
have  you  read? 


PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Define  a physical  change  in  matter.  A chem- 
ical change.  Give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  Distinguish  between  gravitation  and  gravity. 
What  is  weight? 


3.  Name  the  elements  of  machinery.  Give  the 

law. 

4.  What  is  a molecular  force?  What  two  forces 
act  between  molecules  of  matter? 

5.  Give  the  four  laws  of  the  pendulum. 

6.  Explain  how  curved  motion  is  produced. 

7.  Give  the  theory  of  the  artesian  well. 

8.  Define  acoustics.  Can  a sound  be  made  in  a 
vacuum?  Why? 

9.  How  far  will  a body  fall  in  10  seconds?  In 
the  10th  second? 

10.  Two  pendulums  are  respectively  14  and  56 
inches  in  length.  What  is  their  proportionate  time  of 
vibration? 


ZOOLOGY. 

1.  What  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  division  of 
zoology  into  the  different  sub-kingdoms?  Name  the 
sub-kingdoms? 

2.  Describe  the  class  to  which  the  snake  belongs. 
What  enables  snakes  to  crawl? 

3.  Give  five  Characteristics  of  an  animal  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a plant. 

4.  What  is  hibernation?  What  is  its  physiolog- 
ical use  to  an  animal? 

5.  Name  and  classify  an  animal  that  hibernates. 

6.  Describe  the  crop  of  a turkey.  What  birds 
have  no  crop?  Why? 

7.  Name  five  animals  belonging  to  the  order  of 
rodentia.  Give  one  characteristic  habit  of  each. 

8.  Describe  the  kangaroo.  Where  is  it  found? 

9.  From  what  animal  is  ambergris  obtained? 
Give  its  order. 

10.  Speak  of  these  stages  of  insect  growth:  larva, 
pupa,  imago. 


BOTANY. 

1.  Name  three  kinds  of  axial  roots.  Three  kinds 
of  inaxial  roots. 

2.  Describe  scale  stems;  leaf  stems. 

3.  Define  venation.  Vernation.  Inflorescence. 
^Estivation. 

4.  What  is  the  office  of  the  pith?  Medullary 
rays? 

5.  What  is  a plant?  A perianth? 

6.  Does  sap  ascend  in  trees?  If  so,  by  what 
means?  What  becomes  of  it? 

7.  Define  nodes.  Internodes. 

8.  What  organs  perform  the  office  of  plant  respi- 
ration? 

9.  Name  the  different  ways  by  which  plants  are 
propagated. 

10.  Three  conditions  are  necessary  to  plant  growth: 
name  them. 


Clay  County,  111.,  John  T.  Campbell,  Co.  Supt. 


READING. 

1.  Write  in  a column  the  following,  and  to  the 
right  write  the  author  of  each:  Evangeline,  Thanatop- 
sis,  Marmion,  Paradise  Lost,  and  Old  Curiosity  shop. 

2.  Give  a brief  biography  of  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  above. 

- 3 Define  starred  words  in  the  following  stanzas: 
The  shades*  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
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As  through  an  Alpine*  village  passed 
A youth  who  bore  ’mid  snow  and  ice, 

A banner*  with  the  strange  device*, 

Excelsior* ! 

His  brow  was  sad;  and  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed*  like  a falchion*  from  its  sheath*; 
And  like  a silver  clarion*  rung 
The  accents*  of  that  unknown  tongue*, 
Excelsior! 

4.  Write  ten  questions  you  would  ask  a class  in 
regard  to  the  above  stanzas . 

5 What  explanations  would  you  give  a class  in 
regard  to  them? 

6 to  10.  Oral  reading. 


WRITING. 

1.  Define  movement;  name  and  define  kinds. 

2.  When  would  you  begin  to  require  movement 
of  pupils?  Why? 

3.  Write  the  head  of  a letter;  the  address  for  an 
envelope. 

4.  Write  a promissory  note  that  is  valid  and  ne- 
gotiable. 

5.  The  neatness  of  your  manuscript  will  count 
for  this  number. 

6 to  10.  Write: 

I  saw  a vale — sequestered — green, — 

From  which  a crystal  fount  was  welling; 

Its  silv’ry  tide  whose  rippling  sheen, 

Over  the  tufted  marge  was  swelling. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  orthography,  sound,  letter,  form,  com- 
bination. 

2.  Give  the  number  and  groups  of  sounds  in  the 
English  language. 

3 How  many  varieties  of  letters  are  used  in  print- 
ing and  writing?  Name  them. 

-4.  Name  and  define  the  diacritical  marks. 

5.  Giv«  the  rule  for  monosylables  ending  in  f,  1, 
and  s,  when  preceded  by  a single  vowel. 

6.  Give  two  synonyms  for  each  of  the  following 
words:  foe,  time,  thought,  speech,  wit. 

7  to  10.  To  spell,  syllabicate,  and  mark  the  accent 
of  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  would  you  prove  to  a primary  class  that 
the  earth  is  round,  to  an  intermediate  class,  to  an  ad- 
vanced class? 

2  Why  does  the  moon  after  it  is  full  rise  later 
each  night  until  it  becomes  newt 

3.  Into  what  classes  are  islands  divided?  De- 
scribe each  class. 

4 What  is  the  capitol,  metropolis,  and  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  of  Mexico,  of  Can- 
ada, of  Greenland,  of  Illinois? 

5.  Name  in  order  and  locate  the  three  largest 
cities  of  each  grand  division. 

6 Bound  Illinois  and  also  each  state  that  forms 
a part  of  its  boundary. 

7.  Name  four  countries  in  Europe  which  are  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Clay  County,  111. 

8.  A vessel  sailed  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 
Give  the  waters  it  would  pass  through,  with  the  direc- 


tion in  each.  Also  give  the  approximate  length  of 
route. 

9.  Name  in  order  the  five  most  important  articles 
exported  from  the  United  States. 

10.  Name  in  order  the  five  most  important  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Show  clearly  the  difference  between  language 
and  grammar. 

2.  Name  the  general  divisions  into  which  gram- 
mar is  divided  and  carefully  define  each. 

3.  Tell  why  the  parts  of  speech  are  so  called. 

4.  Write  plurals  to  the  following  words:  isthmus, 
prospectus,  court  martial,  fellow-servant,  attorney, 
gas,  Henry,  step-son,  ignius,  nuncis. 

5.  Give  the  properties  of  the  noun  and  verb. 

6.  Show  clearly  the  difference  between  a pronom- 
inal adjective  and  a relative  pronoun. 

7.  Name  the  classes  of  adverbs.  Tell  how  each 
class  is  determined. 

8.  What  are  the  elements  of  a sentence.  Give 
the  kinds  of  elements. 

9 Diagram:  My!  What  a noise  you  make;  What 
is  the  name  of  the  man  who  called  at  your  house  yes- 
terday? 

10.  Diagram  and  parse  the  words  italicized: 

No  mingling  voices  sound, 

An  infant  wail  alone; 

A sob  suppressed, — again 
That  short,  deep  gasp , and  then 
The  parting  groan. 


u.  s.  HISTORY. 

1.  Trace  the  first  and  third  voyages  of  Columbus. 
Give  their  dates. 

2.  Give  full  accounts  of  Cortez’s  conquests.  Of 
Pizarro’s  conquests. 

3.  Describe  fully  La  Salle’s  explorations  and  set- 
tlements. 

4.  Describe  what  led  to  the  settlement  of  Ya.,  of 
Mass.,  of  R.  I.,  of  Md.,  of  Pa.,  of  Ga. 

5.  Name  in  their  order  the  8 most  important  bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution.  Give  the  result  of  each. 

6.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812? 
What  was  said  about  these  causes  in  the  treaty  that 
closed  the  war? 

7.  Trace  Illinois  historically  from  1688  to  1890. 

8.  Show  all  the  leading  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Aarticles  of  Confederation  and  the  Consti- 
tution. 

9.  Give  a full  account  of  McClellan’s  peninsula 
campaign,  with  the  result  of  each  battle. 

10.  When  and  where  did  the  Pan  American  Con- 
gress meet?  Who  originated  it?  What  were  its  objects. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  figure,  fraction,  factor,  weight,  measure, 
capacity,  equivalent,  ratio. 

2.  Show  the  difference  between  stocks  and  bonds, 
between  commission  and  brokerage,  between  per  cent 
and  interest. 

3  Find  a number  from  which,  if  226  be  subtract- 
ed and  the  remainder  divided  by  13,  the  quotient  will 
be  98. 

4.  If  I set  my  watch  by  Chicago  time  (longitude 
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87°  30’),  and  find  that  at  noon  it  indicates  5 hrs.  37 
mins.  p.  m.,  in  what  longitude  am  I? 

5.  If  a miller  takes  one-eighth  for  toll,  how  many 
bushels  of  corn  must  I take  to  mill  to  get  10  bushels 
of  meal? 

6.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a note  for  $500,  payable 
in  4 months,  dated  April  14,  interest  at  8 per  cent. 
Discounted  May  10,  at  bank,  at  7 per  cent. 

7.  Wbat  shall  1 pay  for  5 per  cent  bonds  to  real- 
ize 7 per  cent  on  my  investment? 

8.  If  an  article  had  cost  12J  per  cent  more,  my 
profit  would  have  been  5 per  cent  less.  What  was  my 
per  cent  gain? 

9.  I sent  1,000  barrels  of  flour  to  my  commission 
man;  he  sold  it  at  $6.50  per  barrel;  commission  2 per 
cent,  freight  $400,  paid  for  draft  J per  cent.  How 
much  did  he  remit? 

10..  My  horse  is  hitched  to  the  top  of  a pole  100 
feet  high  by  a rope  so  he  can  graze  on  just  one  acre. 
How  long  is  the  rope? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Define  artery,  vein,  blood,  bile,  gland,  organ, 
cell,  tissue,  cartillage,  ossification. 

2.  Describe  the  bones  of  the  head. 

3.  Describe  the  bones  of  the  trunk. 

4.  Describe  the  femur,  the  clavicle,  the  humerus. 

5.  Define  hunger  and  thirst,  and  tell  how  these 
sensations  are  produced. 

6.  Describe  fully  the  heart  as  to  its  construction 
and  action. 

7.  Trace  a piece  of  lean  meat  from  the  time  it 
enters  the  mouth  until  it  becomes  a part  of  the  tissue 
of  the  body. 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  the  blood  receiving  oxygen 
in  the  lungs?  Explain  fully. 

9.  What  is  distillation?  Describe  it  fully.  What 
is  whisky,  brandy,  gin,  rum?  Show  the  difference. 

10.  What  is  nicotine  1 Name  the  different  organs 
which  it  affects,  and  tell  how  it  affects  them. 


BOTANY. 

1.  Define  botany,  plant,  germ,  leaf,  flower,  bud. 

2.  Of  what  do  plants  consist?  Of  what  are  they 
composed?  Give  their  composition. 

3.  Describe  the  system  of  classification  in  botany 
clearly. 

4.  Describe  leaves  as  to  arrangement,  outline, 
and  form. 

5.  Describe  flowers  as  to  arrangement  of  organs, 
arrangement  and  functions  of  organs,  as  to  classifica- 
tions. 

6.  Describe  a bud  and  the  possible  developments 
of  the  same,  giving  reasons  for  changes. 

7.  Give  a full  description  of  germination  and  de- 
velopment. 

8.  Defme  the  following:  stolons,  runners,  tuber, 
bulb,  venation,  petiole,  monadelphous,  dicotyledon- 
ous, sucker,  embryo. 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  exogenous 
and  the  endogenous  stem. 

10.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  growth  of 
the  root  and  the  stem. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  three  states  of  matter, 


and  give  two  classes  of  changes  to  which  it  is  subject. 

2.  Name  and  define  five  elementary  substances. 

3.  Define  motion  and  name  the  two  kinds. 

4.  Show  the  difference  between  cohesion  and  ad- 
hesion; define  capillary  attraction. 

5.  Define  gravity,  weight,  electricity. 

6.  State  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  How  far 
would  a body  fall  in  ten  minutes? 

7.  Name  five  machines  and  explain  fully  the 
working  of  each. 

8.  How  do  liquids  transmit  pressure?  What  is 
the  pressure  of  water  at  20  feet? 

9.  How  is  the  telegraph  battery  operated  by  elec- 
tricity? 

10.  Give  laws  of  heat,  of  light. 


ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  sub  kingdoms. into  which 
animals  are  divided. 

2.  Give  the  classification  of  animals  so  as  to  show 
the  plan  on  which  it  is  made. 

3.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
vertebrates,  articulates,  radiates,  molusks? 

4.  How  does  the  heart  of  a mammal  differ  from 
that  of  a reptile,  of  a fish? 

5.  Describe  the  order  of  development  of  insect 
life  through  its  different  stages,  clearly. 

6.  Describe  clearly  the  process  of  mastication  as 
it  takes  place  in  a bird. 

7.  What  is  hibernation?  Give  two  examples. 

8.  Give  the  kingdom,  sub-kingdom,  family,  genus, 
of  man,  monkey,  bovine. 

9.  Describe  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  rumi- 
nant. 

10.  What  are  the  main  points -of  difference  be- 
tween man  and  the  lower  animals? 


Common  School  Graduation— Boone  County,  Iowa. 

County  Supt.  B.  P.  Holst,  Boone  Countv,  Iowa, 
examines  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools  at'the  end 
of  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  school.  Those  who 
do  satisfactory  work  are  granted  common  school  diplo- 
mas. In  the  past  three  years  he  examined  450  pupils 
and  granted  117  of  these  diplomas.  The  following  list 
of  questions  were  used  by  him  at  the  close  of  the  past 
winter  term  of  school: 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  three  leading  forms  of  government. 
Define  each.  Name  five  countries  where  each  of  such 
forms  of  government  exist. 

2.  Name  the  oceans  in  order  of  size  and  locate 
them.  Name  and  locate  the  continents  in  order  of 
size.  What  and  where  is  Tchad? 

3.  Name  and  locate  five  capes,  five  lakes,  five 
gulfs,  five  large  islands,  five  mountains,  and  five  rivers. 
What  and  where  is  Quito? 

4.  Bound  Iowa,  Vermont,  South  Dakota.  Name 
the  capital  of  each.  What  and  where  is  Honolulu? 
Locate  the  gulf  stream. 

5.  What  mountain  chains  in  North  America? 
South  America?  Africa?  Name  and  locate  the  high- 
est mountain,  the  largest  city,  the  longest  river,  the 
greatest  waterfall,  the  deepest  lake,  and  the  most  pop- 
ulous empire. 
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The  above  presents  a view  of  the  Taylorville 
Township  High  School  Building  and  Grounds. 

The  school  was  established  two  years  ago,  and  in 
its  work  and  results  it  has  fully  met,  and  in  some 
respects  it  has  exceeded,  the  expectations  of  its  friends 
and  founders. 

Ihe  past  year  four  teachers  were  employed  and 
the  enrollment  was  120. 

The  building  is  a model  of  convenience  and  com- 
fort. It  is  well  furnished  with  the  best  school  furni- 
ture and  well  supplied  with  apparatus.  Light,  venti- 
lation, water,  and  other  conveniences  are  of  the  very 
best.  The  facilities  for  teaching  physiology  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  Tor 
the  former  there  is  a full  set  of  imported  models— 
thirty  in  number, — which  enables  the  student  to  pur- 
sue this  study  almost  as  well  as  in  the  dissecting  room. 
In  the  latter  a good  supply  of  apparatus  and  an  ar- 
rangement for  laboratory  work  allows  the  pupil  to 
perform  many  experiments  for  himself.  A chemical 
laboratory  will  be  fitted  up  for  use  the  coming  year. 

The  library  is  not  large  but  excellent  in  quality 
and  supplies  of  new  books  are  added  every  few 
months. 

There  are  two  courses  of  study  designated  as  the 
Lnghsh  and  the  Latin.  Pupils  elect  the  course  they 
wish  to  pursue,  but  are  expected  to  adhere  to  the 


course  decided  upon.  All  who  have  finished  the  State 
Course  and  passed  the  final  examination  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  making  an  average  of  80 
per  cent,  are  admitted  without  further  examination. 
Others  seeking  admission  are  required  to  pass  a satis- 
factory examination  in  the  common  branches. 

The  teachers  employed  are  all  teachers  of  ability 
and  successful  experience.  The  instruction  is  thor- 
ough and  the  discipline  good. 

Young  people  of  Christian  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties who  desire  an  education  beyond  that  afforded  by 
the  common  school  cannot  do  better  than  to  come  to 
Taylorville;  but  only  those  of  earnest,  high  moral  pur- 
pose and  industrious  habits  are  desired.  Those  who 
desire  a little  surface  polish  merely,  and  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  shine  and  not  to  work,  are  not  wanted. 

The  expenses  for  tuition  and  board  are  very  reason- 
able. The  moral  and  religious  influences  of  Taylorville 
are  of  the  best,  while  the  rural  tastes  and  habits  of 
many  of  its  best  citizens  render  it  a good,  homelike 
place  where  young  people  from  the  country  are  free 
from  those  restraints  which  so  frequently  cramp  them 
when  going  to  a large,  fashionable  city  to  attend  school. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  and  any  information 
desired  may  be  obtained  by  calling  upon  or  address- 
ing the  principal,  Arthur  C.  Butler, 

Taylorville,  111. 
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SEEING  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

One  of  the  county  superintendents  of  Illinois 
states  that  he  will  renew  the  certificate  of  every  teach- 
er who  attends  the  World’s  Fair  this  summer.  One 
of  our  exchanges  contains  the  following: 

“Every  teacher  who  has  the  hiring  of  teachers  should  refuse  to  em- 
ploy a teacher  who  lives  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Chicago  and 
does  not  go  to  the  Fair,  unless,  of  course,  reasonable  excuse  can  be 
given.” 

Because  of  the  abuse  of  the  plan,  we  do  not,  in 
general,  approve  of  the  renewing  of  certificates;  but 
we  think  that  attendance  of  one  week  or  more  at  the 
Fair  may  well  be  made  an  exception,  and  we  wish  that 
every  county  superintendent  would  recognize  the  ed- 
ucational value  of  such  a visit  by  renewing  certifi- 
cates. 

We  think,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  offer  any  special  inducements  to  teachers  to, 
get  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  grand  opportunity 
of  the  century  to  see,  admire,  and  study  the  finest  and 
best  products,  both  of  human  intellect  and  of  mother 
earth,  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

“Breathes  there  a teacher  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said : 

‘I  will  go  to  the  World’s  Fair.’  ” 

We  hope  not  one.  Teachers  above  all  other  classes 
should  see  the  Columbian  Exposition,  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  as  never  before  offered  of  seeing  the  re- 
sults of  education  down  through  the  centuries  to  the 
present  moment,  and  gives  grand  object  lessons  on 
every  line  of  thought  connected  with  the  teacher’s 
work. 

As  a rule,  the  bank  accounts  of  teachers  are  not 
large,  and  the  question  of  finances  is  important.  We 
think,  however,  that  in  most  cases  this  problem  can 
be  successfully  solved.  No  teacher  should  stay  away 
from  the  Fair  because  of  not  being  able  to  put  up  at 
the  Auditorium,  the  Leland,  or  the  Palmer  House. 
For  a year  or  more,  promoters  of  hotel  schemes  have 
told  us  of  the  exorbitant  rates  that  would  be  charged 
after  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  provided  lodging  was 
not  engaged  in  advance.  This,  with  reports  of  exces- 
sive charges  at  restaurants  inside  the  grounds  during 
the  first  few  days  after  the  opening,  has  caused  some 
to  think  that  the  Fair  is  for  the  rich  alone.  The  Ex- 
position has  now  been  open  nearly  two  months,  and 
instead  of  Chicago  being  unable  to  lodge  and  feed  the 
people,  as  was  predicted,  thousands  of  persons,  in- 
cluding a large  number  of  hotel  keepers  who  have 
rooms  to  let,  are  disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  ex- 
pected patronage,  and  are  anxious  to  furnish  accom- 
modations at  reasonable  rates.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
look  beyond  the  advertising  pages  of  this  journal  to 
learn  that  comfortable  rooms  which  two  can  occupy 
may  be  secured  for  $1.00  a day. 

There  are  encampments  where  a first-class  tent, 
with  board  floor,  and  furnished  with  camp  stools,  oil 
stove  for  making  tea  or  coffee,  wash  basin,  etc.,  and 
beds  to  accommodate  a family  or  party  of  six  or  eight 
persons,  can  be  secured  for  $16.00  to  $18.00  a week. 
You  need  have  no  fears  that  you  will  be  the  only  per- 
son that  camps  out.  One  of  these  encampments  now 
has  a population  of  about  one  thousand  persons,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  best  people  of  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  This  is  not  a paid  advertisement  but  for  the 
information  of  any  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  know 
particulars  about  tents  we  would  say  write  for  circu- 


lar to  Perry  D.  Creager,  cor.  Fifty- seventh  Street  and 
Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Meals  can  be  secured  as  reasonable  in  Chicago  as 
anywhere.  No  other  city  in  the  world  is  so  well  sup- 
plied with  restaurants,  and  a fair  meal  can  be  obtain- 
ed for  35  to  50  cents.  Families  or  parties  who  wish 
to  board  themselves  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
bakeries  and  grocery  stores  where  all  kinds  of  breads, 
pies,  cakes,  canned  fruits,  canned  meats,  fresh  fruits, 
boiled  ham,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  bought  as  cheap  as. any- 
where. By  having  an  oil  stove  with  which  to  make 
tea  and  coffee,  warm  canned  beans,  etc.,  a person  who 
has  never  tried  it  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  great 
variety  of  excellent  meals  that  can  be  served  from 
canned  goods  including  meats,  vegetables,  cereals, 
and  fruits— fresh  fruits,  breads,  pies,  and  cakes.  A 
party  of  six  or  more  can  board  themselves  in  this  way, 
having  a varied  and  an  abundant  supply  at  each  meal, 
at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  forty  cents  a day  per 
person. 

It  is  true  that  meals  and  lunches  are  somewhat 
expensive  inside  the  Fairgrounds  You  may  hesitate 
to  take  a lunch  with  you,  thinking  that  when  meal- 
time comes  you  will  be  the  only  person  but  what  pat- 
ronizes the  restaurants;  but  when  the  noon  hour  ar- 
rives you  find  that  tens  of  thousands  are  just  as  eco- 
nomical as  yourself  and  are  feasting  on  sandwiches 
that  are  just  as  good  as  could  be  bought  inside  the 
grounds;  and  if  they  have  bought  the  buns  (10  cents 
per  dozen)  and  boiled  ham  (28  cents  per  pound),  the 
cost  is  not  more  than  one- fourth  what  sandwiches 
would  cost  inside  the  grounds.  It  is  stated  that  a 
fair  meal  may  be  secured  at  certain  restaurants  inside 
the  grounds  for  50  cents. 

The  charge  for  admission  to  the  Fair  is  50  cents;, 
children  25  cents;  children  under  six  years  of  age  are 
admitted  free.  For  this  one  admission  fee  you  can 
remain  inside  the  grounds  all  day,  and  evening  when 
the  Fair  is  open  at  night.  The  buildings  are  opened 
and  displays  uncovered  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  but  a person  may  enter  the  grounds  earlier 
than  that.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  extra  charges 
for  admission  to  the  “side  shows,”  and  some  have  the 
idea  that  a charge  is  made  for  admission  to  each  build- 
ing. The  general  admission  fee  admits  and  permits 
a person  to  roam  at  will  here  and  there,  over  more 
than  six  hundred  acres;  in  and  out,  through  the  great 
Manufactures  Building,  covering  thirty  acres  (more 
than  five  carloads  of  nails  were  used  in  laying  the 
floor),  Agricultural  Building  with  Annex,  Art  Galle- 
ries with  Annexes,  Administration  Building,  Dairy 
Building,  Electricity  Building,  Fisheries  Building 
with  Annexes,  Forestry  Building,  Horticultural  Build- 
ing, Machinery  Building  with  Annexes,  Mines  Build- 
ing, Transportation  Building,  Government  Building, 
Women’s  Building,  Children’s  Building,  through  the 
street  running  through  Midway  Plaisance,  each  of  the 
State  Buildings,  the  special  buildings  of  other  nations, 
the  Battleship,  Hospital,  Life-Saving  Station,  etc.,  etc. 
All  this  for  fifty  cents!  Certainly  the  person  who 
would  not  be  satisfied  is  indeed  hard  to  please. 

Within  the  grounds  proper  there  is  a charge  of 
25  cents  for  entrance  to  the  Esquimo  Village,  the 
same  for  entrance  to  the  Home  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers, 
and  10  cents  to  go  through  Crystal  Cave  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Building.  But  there  is  more  for  which  no 
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extra  charge  is  made  than  any  one  can  see  during  a 
stay  of  a month  or  two,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of 
paying  for  extra  attractions  unless  a person  is  specially 
interested  in  them. 

MIDWAY  PLAISANCE. 

Midway  Plaisance  is  a tract  seven-eighths  of  a 
mile  in  length  by  six  hundred  feet  in  width  extending 
westward  from  the  site  of  the  main  Exposition. 
Through  the  center  is  a street,  running  the  entire 
length  of  Midway  Plaisance,  and  connecting  with  the 
main  grounds,  so  that  there  is  no  extra  charge  for 
admission;  in  fact  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  grounds 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Plaisance,  and  persons  may 
pass  to  or  from  the  Fair  through  this  street.  The 
special  “shows”  for  which  admission  is  charged  are 
located  on  either  side  of  this  street;  but  much  of  in- 
terest may  be  seen  by  passing  through  without  enter- 
ing the  “shows”;  the  great  Perris  Wheel,  250  feet  in 
diameter,  to  the  rim  of  which  36  cars  are  swung,  each 
large  enough  to  hold  60  persons,  the  immense  balloon 
that  ascends  skyward  1200  feet,  the  odd  buildings 
with  thatched  roofs,  the  many  queer  looking  people  of 
various  nations,  etc.,  etc.  The  prices  for  admission 
to  different  attractions  vary  from  10  cents  to  the  Street 
of  Cairo  or  the  Glassworks,  to  $1.00  for  reserved  seats 
in  the  Show  of  Trained  Animals.  Before  spending 
any  time  or  money  in  Midway  Plaisance,  it  will  pay 
to  buy  and  read  the  guide  book  to  it,  which  costs  but 
10  cents.  It  gives  a map  showing  the  location  of  all 
the  attractions,  also  a brief  description  of  each  one, 
and  the  price  of  admission.  Some  of  the  attractions 
are  well  worth  seeing,  but  perhaps  but  few  persons 
will  want  to  see  all  of  them.  Hence  it  will  pay 
to  spend  an  hour  some  evening  in  reading  the  guide 
book  and  selecting  what  you  wish  to  see. 

BEFORE  GOING  TO  THE  FAIR. 

1.  Before  going  to  Chicago  have  all  arrangements 
made  for  lodging. 

2.  Study  a map  of  the  city  enough  to  know  the 
position  of  the  Fair,  the  depot  at  which  you  land,  your 
place  of  lodging,  and  any  special  attractions  about  the 
city  that  you  wish  to  see.  Get  your  “bearings”  so  as 
to  be  at  home  and  consequently  at  ease.  A “Guide 
to  Chicago”  with  map  may  be  bought  for  about  30 
cents. 

3.  Purchase  “The  Youths’  Companion  World’s 
Fair  Number,”  price  10  cents.  (This  is  not  a paid 
advertisement).  At  your  leisure  carefully  read  every 
word  of  it.  Preserve  it,  for  after  returning  from  the 
Fair  you  will  derive  much  pleasure  from  the  study  of 
the  excellent  illustrations  of  the  various  buildings. 

4.  Secure  the  “Official  Guide  to  the  World’s  Fair,” 
price  25  cents.  Perhaps  it  will  pay  to  first  read  it 
through  so  as  to  get  a general  idea  of  its  contents. 

5.  Try  to  get  a map  of  the  Fair  grounds  well  in 
mind,  as  this  will  aid  you  much  in  seeing  the  Fair  to 
best  advantage  with  the  least  waste  of  time  and  en- 
ergy. Combine  the  study  of  the  map,  the  illustra- 
tions, and  the  descriptive  matter. 

Begin  with  the  Administration  Building.  Find 
it  on  the  map.  Notice  the  buildings  around  it;  the 
Mines  Building  and  Electricity  Building  side  by  side 
to  the  north  (a  little  west  of  north),  the  great  Manu- 
factures Building  to  the  northeast,  Machinery  Hall  to 
the  south,  Agricultural  Building  to  the  southeast, 


while  directly  in  front  of  it  is  the  Columbian  Foun- 
tain, on  either  side  of  which  is  an  electric  fountain. 
Extending  east  is  the  Grand  Basin  which  connects  with 
Lake  Michigan.  Near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Grand 
Basin  is  the  Statue  of  the  Republic,  and  further  on 
near  the  lake  is  the  Peristyle  surmounted  by  nearly 
one  hundred  pieces  of  statuary,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  the  Quadriga. 

You  now  have  learned  the  location  of  the  “front 
yard”  to  the  Fair.  The  space  between  the  Peristyle 
and  the  Administration  Building,  and  bounded  on 
either  side  by  the  buildings  already  named  is  called 
the  Court  of  Honor.  There  are  many  entrances  to 
the  Fair  Grounds,  but  if  convenient  a person  should 
first  enter  through  the  “front  yard.”  To  do  this  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a steamer  at  the  city  (Van- 
buren St.),  which  will  land  you  on  the  pier  directly  in 
front  of  the  Peristyle. 

Not  only  learn  the  location  of  buildings  and  ob- 
jects of  interest  before  going  to  the  Fair,  but  study 
the  pictures  and  descriptions.  Your  Guide  Book  well 
used  before  going  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  you. 

AT  THE  FAIR. 

1.  Have  a definite  plan  for  each  day  you  are  to 

stay. 

2.  Do  not  attempt  to  run  over  the  entire  grounds 
the  first  day.  Do  not  walk  too  much  during  the  first 
two  or  three  days. 

3.  Rest  when  you  become  tired.  Seats  are  pro- 
vided in  all  parts  of  the  grounds.  Ten  thousand  per- 
sons may  be  seated  at  one  time,  and  if  they  are  needed 
more  seats  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

4.  In  the  buildings  but  few  seats  are  found  on 
the  ground  floors,  but  they  are  conveniently  located 
in  the  galleries.  By  going  into  the  gallery  of  any  of 
the  main  buildings  you  may  secure  a seat  where  you 
can  rest  and  at  the  same  time  look  down  upon  acres 
of  exhibits.  A good  way  to  get  a general  idea  of  the 
exhibits  in  a building  is  to  go  into  the  gallery,  where 
the  exhibits  of  both  floors  may  be  seen. 

5.  Pure  filtered  water  for  drinking  may  be  found 
on  all  parts  of  tbe  grounds.  It  is  free.  There  are 
also  one  hundred  stands  where  the  noted  spring  water 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  may  be  obtained  at  one  cent  a 
glass.  This  water  is  carried  through  pipes  a distance 
of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

6.  Toilet  rooms  are  conveniently  located  in  all 
the  buildings.  Each  room  contains  two  parts,  one 
side  run  by  concessioners  and  furnished  with  towels, 
soap,  brushes,  etc.  For  this  there  is  a charge  of  five 
cents.  The  opposite  side,  which  is  free,  is  as  clean 
and  well  furnished  as  the  toilet  rooms  of  any  first- 
class  hotel,  except  that  towels  and  wash  basins  are 
wanting. 

7.  The  buildings  may  be  viewed  from  three  dif- 
ferent points  as  to  height.  First  a lower  view,  either 
from  the  ground  or  by  water.  Gondolas,  electric 
boats,  and  steam  launches  glide  upon  the  lagoons  that 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  grounds.  The  charge  for  a 
round  trip  is  25  or  50  cents  (rate  has  been  changed  a 
time  or  two,  so  do  not  know  what  it  is  at  present. ) A 
second  or  midway  view  can  be  had  from  the  elevated 
railway  within  the  grounds.  This  is  about  three  milqp 
in  length.  The  charge  is  10  cents.  In  order  to  go 
the  full  length  you  should  enter  the  cars  either  at  the 
north  loop  near  the  Government  Building,  or  at  the 
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south  loop  near  the  Krupp  Gun  Works.  The  third 
and  grandest  view  is  obtained  by  taking  one  of  the 
four  elevators  near  the  north  end  of  Manufactures 
Building,  and  ascending  to  the  roof,  240  feet  from  the 
ground.  You  now  have  a promenade  of  half  a mile, 
around  the  building.  On  one  side  yod  look  out  over 
the  lake,  and  as  you  pass  around  you  see  the  different 
buildings  of  the  Fair,  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Select  a fair  day  for  this  trip 
and  carry  an  umbrella  with  you.  The  promenade  is 
lined  with  seats,  so  that  you  may  rest  at  any  point 
and  behold  the  view  before  you.  The  cost  for  the 
round  trip  is  25  cents,  and  no  person  should  leave  the 
Fair  without  getting  this  most  sublime  view,  which 
is  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Other  suggestions  might  be  given,  but  space  for- 
bids. Others  may  tell  you  of  the  greatness  of  the 
World’s  Fair,  but  you  can  never  comprehend  its  grand- 
eur and  sublimity  except  by  seeing  it  yourself. 

WHAT  I SAW  AT  THE  WORLDS  FAIR. 

At  the  Fair,  teachers  will  gather  a great  number 
of  facts  of  interest  to  give  to  their  pupils.  The  com- 
ing school  year  will  bring  to  the  girls  and  boys  who 
are  fortunate  in  having  a teacher  who  visited  the 
World’s  Fair,  many  short,  interesting  talks  about  the 
Exposition.  In  order  that  teachers  may  mutually 
assist  each  other  in  this,  we  have  decided  to  have  a 
department  in  this  journal,  entitled  “What  I Saw  at 
the  World’s  Fair.”  Each  month  a picture  of  one  of 
the  principal  buildings,  with  a brief  description,  will 
be  given,  and  this  followed  by  short  contributions  by 
teachers  and  pupils,  in  which  they  relate  what  they 
saw  in  that  particular  building  that  was  of  special  in- 
terest to  them.  If  this  department  proves  of  general 
interest,  as  we  hope  it  will,  about  two  or  three  pages 
will  be  devoted  to  it  each  month.  Contributions  are 
solicited  from  all  who  visit  the  Fair.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable  that  articles  be  long.  Select  one  or  two  ob- 
jects that  you  saw  that  interested  you  most,  and  give 
brief,  interesting  facts  about  them,  such  as  you  would 
give  to  your  school.  The  subject  for  September  will 
be  “ What  I saw  in  the  Fisheries  Building  that  inte- 
rested me  most.”  As  we  want  to  go  to  press  early,  we 
must  ask  that  contributions  be  mailed  us  by  the  first 
of  August.  Perhaps  there  will  be  comparativelv  few 
contributions  for  this  number,  as  many  teachers  will 
not  go  to  the  Fair  until  August,  but  we  hope  to  hear 
from  a number  who  go  earlier  in  the  year. 

Let  us  make  this  deartment  a success  and  see  the 
World’s  Fair  over  again  next  winter  with  our  pupils. 

ANSWERS  TO  PRIZE  QUESTIONS  IN  MAY 
NUMBER. 

Mr.  Lindsley  writes  that  but  one  set  of  answers 
has  been  received  to  the  prize  questions  published  in 
the  May  number.  He  suggests  that  the  publishing  of 
the  answers  be  deferred  until  the  next  issue  of  The 
School  Hews,  which  will  be  the  September  number. 
The  time  for  sending  in  answers  to  questions  pub- 
lished in  May  number  and  also  those  published  in 
June  number  will  be  extended  until  July  20th.  The 
answers  to  both  sets  of  questions  will  be  published  in 
the  September  number. 

PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 

By  M.  A.  Tipsword,  Diona,  111. 

1.  Who  first  saw  the  land  from  Columbus’s  vessel? 


_ 2.  What  became  of  Magellan?  Drake?  Gosnold’ 
DeSoto?  Champlain?  Roger  William?  Henry  Hudson? 

3.  Is  the  chicken  a native  of  America?  The  tur- 
key? The  horse?  The  sheep?  The  potato?  The  to- 
mato? 

4.  Were  women  really  sold  in  Jamestown?  If  so 
what  was  the  price? 

5.  Is  the  story  of  Pocahontas’s  saving  Captain 
John  Smith  now  accepted  as  true? 

6.  How  many  persons  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower? How  many  persons  signed  the  Mayflower 
Compact? 

7.  Who  was  first  governor  of  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony? 

8.  How  was  America  peopled? 

9.  lame,  locate,  and  give  dimensions  of  the  lof- 
tiest active  volcano. 

10.  Name  and  give  height  of  the  highest  monu- 
ment in  the  world. 

11.  Name,  locate,  and  give  mean  elevation  of  the 
highest  mountain  range  in  the  world. 

12.  Name,  locate,  and  give  length  of  the  longest 
tunnel  in  the  world. 

13.  What  and  where  is  the  greatest  cataract  in  the 
world?  The  highest  fall  of  water?  Give  distance  of 
fall  in  each  case. 

14.  Give  the  grade  of  titles,  in  Great  Britain,  in 
order  from  the  highest. 

15.  What  and  where  is  the  most  extensive  park? 
Give  area. 

16.  Where  is  the  largest  tree  as  yet  discovered? 
Give  dimensions. 

17.  Name  and  give  dimensions  of  the  largest  ship. 

18.  What  and  where  is  the  largest  University? 

19.  Name  and  give  dimensions  of  the  largest  body 
of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 

20.  Name  and  give  area  of  the  largest  desert. 

21.  Name  and  give  dimensions  of  the  largest 
church  in  the  world. 

22.  Where  is  the  largest  stationary  engine  in  the 
world? 

23.  Where  is  the  longest  span  of  telegraph  wire  in 
the  world?  What  is  its  length? 

24.  Who  is  the  largest  foreign  landholder  in  the 
U.  S.  and  how  many  acres  does  he  own? 

25.  Name  and  give  weight  of  the  largest  diamond 
in  the  world. 

26.  What  is  the  largest  free  territorial  govern- 
ment? 

27.  What  is  the  largest  island? 

28.  What  is  the  largest  empire? 

A PRIZE. 

A year’s  subscription  to  The  School  News  will 
be  given  to  the  pupil  of  any  school  who  sends  the  best 
list  of  answers  to  above  questions,  observing  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  Write  with  pen  and  ink. 

2.  Number  answers  to  correspond  with  questions. 

3.  Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

4.  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address. 

5.  Give  name  of  your  teacher. 

6.  Send  your  answers  to  M.  A.  Tipsword,  Diona, 
HI.,  prepaying  postage  fully. 

7.  Mail  answers  on  or  before  July  25th,  the  an- 
swers to  appear  in  the  September  number  of  The 
School  News. 
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HISTORY. 

1.  Tell  about  Columbus;  regarding  his  views  of 
the  earth,  his  voyage,  his  landing,  his  discoveries. 

2.  Tell  about  the  English,  the  Spanish,  the  French, 
the  Dutch  explorations.  What  was  Flew  York  city 
first  called?  Locate  Acadia. 

3.  Where  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
first  located?  At  what  time  and  to  what  place  was  it 
moved?  What  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation? 
What  is  the  Constitution? 

4.  Tell  about  Patrick  Henry,  the  Salem  Witch- 
craft, Alexander  Hamilton,  Henry  Clay,  Brigham 
Young,  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  Mexican  war. 

5.  What  are  the  qualifications  necessary  to  be- 
come president?  Tell  how  a president  is  elected,  and 
name  some  of  his  duties.  Yame  all  the  presidents  in 
the  order  of  election.  To  what  political  party  did 
"Washington  belong? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  salivary  glands?  Where  situated? 
What  is  their  function? 

2.  Define  hunger,  fatigue,  rest.  What  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  liver? 

3.  What  is  the  spinal  cord?  Where  situated? 
How  many  kinds  of  nerves? 

4.  Xame  five  evils  resulting  from  rapid  eating. 
Can  a person  live  on  one  kind  of  food  alone?  Why? 

5.  Do  growing  persons  require  more  food  than 
adults?  Why?  Name  the  different  kinds  of  joints. 
Is  alcohol  a food?  Why?  AVhat  is  paralysis? 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  the  tables  in  liquid  measure.  In  dry 
measure.  In  English  currency.  In  troy  weight. 

2.  My  house  is  assessed  at  $1500,  a lot  at  $300, 
my  watch  at  $50;  my  occupation  is  valued  at  $200,  the 
rate  is  l-j\r  per  cent.  AVhat  is  my  tax? 

3.  AVhat  is  the  interest  of  $625  for  2 years,  3 mos., 
12  days  at  6 per  cent?  At  7 per  cent? 

4.  A man  bought  19  T.,  3 cwt.,  10  lbs.  of  coal  at 
$5.75  a ton;  how  much  did  it  cost? 

5.  Extract  the  square  root  of  6,375,625.  Of  .0289. 
What  is  a bankable  note?  Define  mensuration. 


SPELLING. 

1.  Spell  the  following  words  and  mark  their  ac 
cent: 

1.  rhetoric.  9.  chloroform. 

10.  morphine. 

11.  lachrymal. 

12.  Antarctic. 

13.  Sahara. 

14.  cartoon. 

15.  bitumen. 

16.  bituminous. 


2.  eulogies. 

3.  synonyms. 

4.  hydrogen. 

5.  telegraphy. 

6.  psychology. 

7.  pneumatics. 

8.  lymphatics. 

25.  environment. 

2.  AVhat  is  essential  in  every  syllable? 

3.  AA’hen  is  the  hyphen  used? 

4.  How  may  words  be  divided  at  the  end  of  the 
lines  ? 

5.  What  is  a prefix?  A suffix?  A root? 


17.  negative. 

18.  magnetism. 

19.  anthem. 

20.  choir. 

21.  chorister. 

22.  vestibule. 

23.  hymn-book. 

24.  typical. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  AAThat  is  a part  of  speech?  How  many?  Yame 
them. 


2.  How  should  the  adjectives  “this”  and  “that” 
be  used?  When  should  “a”  and  “an”  be  used?  What 
is  case?  Yame  the  cases. 

3.  What  is  comparison?  AVhat  parts  of  speech 
have  comparison?  Define  transitive  verb.  Intransi- 
tive verb.  Active  voice. 

4.  What  is  a declarative  sentence?  An  interrog- 
ative sentence?  An  imperative  sentence?  An  ex- 
clamatory sentence?  Define  preposition,  proposition, 
phrase,  compound  sentence. 

5.  Diagram:  The  culture  of  the  mind  should  be 
adapted  to  the  order  of  the  development  of  its  facul- 
ties. Parse  the  words  in  italics. 


READING. 

An  oral  examination  was  given  in  this  branch. 
Pupils  were  required  to  read  with  proper  expression 
selections  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  to  modulate  the 
voice,  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  the  selections  read, 
to  define  words  and  terms,  and  to  name  authors. 


PENMANSHIP. 

Penmanship  was  marked  on  the  ability  to  write 
well,  as  shown  in  the  manuscript.  Proper  credit  was 
given  for  the  formation  of  letters  by  principle  and 
legibility  with  which  they  were  executed.  Pupils  also 
prepared  from  memory  such  business  forms  as  notes, 
receipts,  orders,  bills  of  goods,  etc. 


■HIOTES  AND  QUERIES  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS^ 

Short  contributions  of  general  interest  are  solicited  for  this  depart- 
ment. Answers  to  questions  published  from  month  to  month 
should  be  sent  in  early,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
next  issue. 


Answers  to  the  following  question,  which  was 
published  in  the  April  number,  were  unavoidably 
omitted  in  May  and  June.  Quite  a number  of  an- 
swers have  been  received.  In  Kennedy’s  Practical 
Measurements  is  the  following  problem:  “Which  con- 
tains the  larger  surface,  a rectangle  11  inches  long 
and  7 inches  wide,  or  a parallelogram  11  inches  long 
and  a slant  breadth  of  7 inches?”  Give  solution.  The 
following  is  from  Aal  Fairchild,  a pupil  (aged  12 
years)  of  the  high  school  of  Crete,  Yebr.: 


In  Fig.  1 we  have  a rectangle  11  inches  long  and 
7 inches  wide.  Fig.  2 represents  a parallelogram  11 
inches  long  with  a slant  breadth  of  7 inches.  A per- 
pendicular is  drawn  from  the  corner  of  the  figure  to 
the  upper  line,  forming  a right  angled  triangle  (a), 
the  hypothenuse  of  which  is  7 inches.  Removing  “a” 
and  placing  it  at  the  left  of  the  figure,  we  have  a rec- 
tangle 11  inches  long  (Fig.  3),  with  a line  drawn  across 
one  end,  forming  a right-angled  triangle,  the  hypoth- 
enuse of  which  is  7 inches  (a).  The  hypothenuse  of 
a triangle  is  always  more  than  the  perpendicular. 
Hence  the  end  of  the  rectangle  must  be  less  than  7 
inches,  and  the  second  figure  must  contain  less  area 
than  the  first. 
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T.  A.  J.,  Lanesville,  111.,  sends  the  following  so- 
lution to  the  same  problem: 


Let  A,  B,  C,  D represent  the  rectangle,  and  a,  b, 

c,  d the  parallelogram.  In  the  parallelogram  a,  b,  c, 

d,  construct  the  right  triangle,  a,  e,  d,  by  drawing  a e 
perpendicular  to  a b,  and  extending  c d to  join  a e at 

e,  Construct  the  right  triangle,  b,  f,  c,  by  drawing  b 
f perpendicular  to  a b.  Then  the  right  triangle,  b,  f, 
c,  equals  the  right  triangle,  a,  e,  d,  since,  two  right  tri- 
angles are  equal  if  two  sides  of  one  equal,  respectively, 
to  two  sides  of  the  other.  Thus,  the  area  of  the  par- 
allelogram, a,  b,  c,  d,  equals  the  area  of  the  rectangle, 
a,  b,  f,  e.  The  area  of  the  rectangle,  a,  b,  f,  e = a b x 
a e or  11  x a e.  The  area  of  the  rectangle,  a,  b,  c,  b 
= a b x a d or  11  x 7.  But  a e is  less  than  7 (trian- 
gle a,  e,  d),  since  the  hypothenuse  of  a right  triangle 
is  greater  than  either  of  the  other  two  sides.  There- 
fore 11x7  is  greater  than  11  x a e.  Therefore  the  rec- 
tangle A,  B,  C,  D is  greater  than  the  parallelogram, 
a,  b,  c,  d. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  PUBLISHED  LAST  MONTH. 


1.  How  do  bananas  grow? 

1ST.  R.  C.,  Lerna,  111.,  and  R.  O.  J.,  Hindsboro,  111., 
send  answers  to  this  question.  The  latter  quotes  as 
follows  from  the  American  Cyclopedia: 

The  banana  requires  deep,  rich  earth  and  plenty 
of  moisture  to  grow  in  perfection.  When  the  cutting 


or  shoot  is  planted  it  soon  sends  up  two  leaves  lightly 
rolled  together  until  the  green  roll  has  grown  two  or 
three  feet,  when  the  blades  unfold.  These  leaves  are 
followed  by  others  until  the  stems  of  the  leaves  have 
formed  a smooth  trunk  some  eight  or  ten  inches  thick, 
composed  wholly  of  the  concentric  leaf  stems  or  peti- 
oles. At  the  end  of  nine  months  a deep  purple  bud 
appears  in  the  center  of  the  leaves;  its  constantly 
lengthening  stem  soon  pushes  it  beyond  the  leaves  and 
it  hangs  down  like  a huge  heart.  As  the  purple  en- 
velopes of  the  bud  fall  off,  rows  of  buds  are  disclosed 
extending  two-thirds  around  the  stem.  Each  minia- 
ture fruit  has  a waxen  yellow  blossom  with  a long, 
projecting  stigma  at  the  end.  The  female  flowers 
come  first  on  the  stem,  and  nearer  the  end  are  the 
smaller  male  flowers;  both  are  full  of  good  honey. 
Three  or  four  months  are  required  to  ripen  the  fruit, 
and  during  the  process  the  rows  of  male  flowers  have 
withered  away,  the  ovaries  of  the  female  blossoms 
have  swolleh  into  bananas  from  six  to  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  the  huge  bunch,  containing  several  hundred 
fruits,  hangs  to  the  now  withering  plant,  which  soon 
dries  up  if  left  to  itself.  Prom  its  base  spring  up  off- 
shoots which  may  be  transplanted,  and  if  the  stem  is 
cut  down  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  round, 
bulbous  root- stock  sends  up  new  leaves  and  a second 
plant  matures  much  sooner  than  do  the  offshoots. 
The  Chinese  banana  seldom  exceeds  five  feet  in  height. 
The  Brazilian  banana  is  tall,  rising  to  a height  of 
fifteen  or  even  twenty  feet. 

2.  I would  like  to  know  the  names  of  all  existing  nationalities. 

No  answer  has  been  received.  Consult  one  of 
the  popular  year  books  or  almanacs,  as  the  “Daily 


TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


c 


AND 

COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE 

V.p'SS^  science,.  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 

Students  can  enter  any  time  and  choose  tlieir  own  work. 

The  Seventeenth  Year  opens  September  5th,  1893,  for  forty-eight  weeks. 

^Tuition,  $8.00  per  Term.  Jtg^Board,  $1.50  per  week.  B^Rooms,  50  cents  per  week. 

$130  will  pay  all  the  above  for  48  weeks.  A score  of  Teachers  and  as  many  Departments.  All  in  excellent  running  order. 

B^,Send  for  Catalogue. J.  A.  Joseph,  Pres.,  Danville,  fnd. 


• THE  STARIN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  * 

KEOKUK,  IOWA, 

LEADS  THE  WORLD  IN  FIVE  THINGS: 

SHORTHAND,  TYPEWRITING,  BOOKKEEPING,  PENMANSHIP, 

AND  THE 

Facility  with  which  it  places  Students  in  Lucrative  Situations. 

IT  has  an  unparalleled  record  of  never  having  had  a graduate  apply  for  its  aid  in  securing  a situation  and  failed  to  obtain  it. 

Send  for  particulars.  A.  C.  STARIN,  Lightning'  Accountant  and  Court  Reporter, 

PRESIDENT  AND  PROPRIETOR. 
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News  Almanac”;  also  the  latest  edition  of  some  of  the 
school  geographies. 


3.  Will  you  please  tell  us  through  The  School  News  the  prod- 
ucts of  each  state — animal,  wild  and  domestic,  vegetables,  minerals, 
principal  industries,  exports  and  imports,  manufactories,  etc. 

In  answer  to  above,  G%  H.  B , Carmi,  111.,  says: 
“The  information  can  he  found  in  King’s  Hand  Book 
of  the  U.  S.”  See  back  numbers  of  this  journal. 
Space  would  not  permit  of  all  this  information  being 
published  in  one  number. 


4.  If  a man  pay  $10  a head  for  cows,  $3  a head  for  hogs,  and  50 
cents  a head  for  sheep,  how  many  of  each  must  he  purchase  in  order 
to  get  100  animals  for  $100? 


Answers  received  from  W.  L.  D.,  Sturgeon  Bav, 
Wis  ; G.  H.  B.,  Carmi,  111.;  J.  F.  S.,  Fulton,  Mo.;  E. 
M.  J.,  Burlington,  Colo.;  H.  D.,  North  Alton,  111.,  and 
T.  J.  M.,  Benton,  Bl.  The  following  is  the  solution 
given  by  W.  L.  D.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.: 

Let  x = the  number  of  cows. 

Let  y = the  number  of  hogs. 

Let  z = the  number  of  sheep. 

Then  according  to  the  condition  of  the  problem 
x-\-y-\-z— 100.  ( 1) 

10x-f3y+iz=100.  (2) 

( 1 ) X 2 = |'T+ \y^r\z =50.  (3) 

(2) -(3)=9ix+2iy=50.  (4) 


Clearing  fractions  in  (4) 

19x4-5^=100.  (5) 

If  y= 1,  19x4-5=100.  (6) 

19x=95.  (7) 

x=  5. 
y=  1. 
z=94. 

He  also  gives  the  following  solution  by  arith- 
metic: 

The  prices  are  $10,  $3,  and  and  the  average 
price  $1.  I find  that  by  taking  one  animal  of  each 
kind,  I gain  $10J.  To  make  my  gain  and  loss  equal, 
I must  take  21  more  of  the  sheep  at  $i.  I now  have 
1 cow,  1 hog,  and  22  sheep,  and  must  therefore  have 
76  animals  more.  For  every  one  of  the  $10  kind  I 
must  take  18  of  the  kind,  or  of  both  kinds  19.  In 
buying  76  animals,  I buy  19  four  times,  and  there- 
fore buy — 

4x  1=  4 of  the  $10  kind. 

4x18=72  of  the  $J  kind. 

Adding  these  to  the  first — 

1 cow  -j-  4 cows  = 5 cows. 

1 hog  = 1 hog. 

22  sheep+72  sheep=94  sheep. 


ECONOMY. 


MERIT. 


PROCRESS. 


These  are  features  of  the  following'  Text-Books  and  many  others  upon  our  list. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  LIST  WITH  CERTIFIED  PRICES. 

English  Language  and  Grammar.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Etc. 

Hyde^s  Language  Lessons,  35c.  White’s  Two  Years  with  Numbers,  35c. 

Hyde  s Language  and  Grammar,  60c.  Pupils’  Elem  Arithmetic,  30c. 

Hyde’s  Advanced  Lessons,  50c.-  Pupils’  Complete  Arithmetic,  50c. 

Meiklejohn  s Literature,  80c.  Bowser’s  Algebra,  $1.12. 

VViHiams’s  Rhetoric,  90c.  Bowser's  Geometry,  Etc.,  $1.25. 

Music.  Drawing'. 

Young  People  s Song  Book,  35c.  Thompson’s  Freehand  Series. 

biting  s Graded  Music,  25c  each.  Thompson’s  Model  and  Object  Series. 

8 Charts,  etc.  Thompson's  ^Esthetic  Series. 

High  School  Song  Books,  54c.  Finest  Manuels  Published. 

Also,  texts  in  Reading,  Bookkeeping,  Literature,  Geography,  Spelling  (new)  Modern  Languages,  Etc. 
Write  for  fnll  list  to  D.  O.  HEATH  & CO., 

Western  House.  355—361  Wabash  Ate.,  Chicago. 


History  and  Civics. 

Sheldon’s  U.  S.  History,  $1.12. 

Sheldon’s  General  History,  $1.60. 

Dole’s  American  Citizen,  90c. 

Wilson’s  State  and  Federal  Governments,  50c. 
Gide’s  Political  Economy,  $2.00. 

The  Sciences. 

Shepard’s  Chemistry,  80c. 

Shaler’s  Geology,  $1.00. 

Colton’s  Zoology,  80c. 

Chute’s  Physics,  $1.12. 


In  Blew,  Special  Institute  Classes  at 

The  Western  Normal  College,  Bnshnell,  111., 

Teachers  may  Review  all  Branches  in  One  Term. 

INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL! 


-^READING  NOTICES.-^- 


For  Free  Distribution  at  World’s 
Fair. 

In  the  North  Gallery,  Manufactures  and  Lib- 
eral Arts  Building,  all  educational  visitors  to 
the  World’s  Fair  will  find  for  free  distribution 
a program  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, together  with  a plan  of  the  fair  grounds 
arid  a correct  map  of  Chicago,  at  the  Educa- 
tional Map  Exhihit  of  Rand,  McNally  & Co. 


In  Bookkeeping-,  Business  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law, 


Teachers  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


Business  Forms,  Correspondence,  Shorthand,  Letter 
Writing,  Penmanship,  Grammar,  and  Composition, 
AT  THE 

* Bryant  & Stratton  Bnsiness  College,  * 

Washington  St.,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

®"Send  for  Tuition.  Rates. 


If  teachers  intending  to  visit  the  World’s 
Fair  will  send  at  once  to  D.  C.  Heath  & Co., 
365-361  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  a postal 
card  stating:  (1)  When  they  will  arrive  in  Chi- 
cago; (2)  How  long  they  will  be  in  the  city; 
(3)  Their  exact  address,  giving  street  and  num- 
ber, or  suburban  village,  as  the  case  may  be, 
then  this  information  will  be  placed  in  a book 
in  which  the  names  of  teachers  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  this  book  will  be  kept  in 
the  booth  of  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  Building,  so  that  teachers  may  know  If 
their  friends  are  in  the  city,  and  if  so  where  to 
find  them  in  case  they  wish  to  look  them  up. 
Address  postal  card  at  once,  with  above  infor- 
mation, to  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  355-361  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Proof — 

5 cows  at  $10  = $50. 
1 hog  at  $3  = 3. 

94  sheep  at  $§■  = 47. 


100  animals,  cost  $100. 

5.  The  front  wheel  of  a bicycle  is  24  in.  in  diameter,  the  rear 
wheel  is  30  in.  in  diameter.  If  we  place  a mark  upon  the  tire  of  each 
wheel  at  the  top,  directly  over  the  center,  and  start  the  “cycle”  to 
moving,  when  will  the  marks  again  appear  at  the  top  ? 

Answers  received  from  G.  H.  B.,  Carmi,  111.;  14. 
R.  C.,  Lerna,  111.;  W.  L.  D.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  J.  M. 
P.,  Lewistown,  Mont.;  H.  D.,  North  Alton,  111.;  and 
T.  J.  M.,  Benton,  111.  The  solutions  differ,  but  the 
answers  are  the  same.  The  following  solution  is  giv- 
en by  J.  M.  P.,  Lewistown,  Mont.: 


The  least  common  multiple  of  24  and  30  is  120. 

120  -v-  24  = 5. 

120  -a-  30  A 4. 

Therefore  one  wheel  makes  four  revolutions  and 
the  other  five. 

T.  J.  M.,  Benton,  111.,  solves  it  as  follows:  The 
diameter  of  the  front  wheel  being  24  inches,  the  cir- 
cumference is  75.3984  inches,  the  rear  wheel  being  80 
inches  in  diameter,  its  circumference  is  94.248  inches. 
The  front  wheel  in  making  one  revolution  will  gain 
18.8496  inches,  or  of  the  circumference  of  the  rear 
wheel.  Therefore  in  five  revolutions  it  will  gain  one 
entire  revolution  on  the  rear  wheel,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  since  starting  the  two  marks  will  be  directly 
over  the  center  or  top  of  each  wheel. 

6.  Can  $10  be  divided  between  two  men  giving  one  75  cents  the 
most?  If  so,  how? 


HOTEL  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

ALL  THE  COMPORTS  at  the  World’s  Pair 
for  $10.00  per  week.  Good  Room,  good 
Board,  and  Bath,  at  Hotel  St.  Lawrence, 
corner  63d  Street  and  St.  Lawrence  Avenue. 
Brick  and  Stone  Building.  Ten  minutes’  walk 
to  the  Pair.  Engage  rooms  now. 

J.  R.  TYMAJS  HOTEL  CO., 

876  E.  63d  Street. 


WANTED! 

TWO  or  three  men  to  represent  our  well 
known  house  in  this  state.  Our  men  han- 
dle five  or  six  lines  of  articles,  which  enables 
us  'to  pay  handsome  wages.  Salaries  range 
from  $75  to  $125  per  month,  according  to  ma- 
terial in  the  man.  h.  L.  MAY  «fc  CO., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nurserymen,  Florists,  Seedsmen,  Seed  Pota- 
toes, Implements,  Etc. 


fpip-Fall  Term  opens  on  Monday,  September  4,  18QG.  _fgrl 

THIS  IS  THE  LEADING  Commercial  School  of  Central  Illinois.  Located  in  the  mag- 
nificent new  Syndicate  Block,  the  largest  and  finest  building  in  Decatur.  Our 
rooms  are  reached  by  elevator 

Thorough  instruction  in  the  Business  Course,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  and  English  Courses.  Large  and  elegant  rooms,  experienced  in- 
structors. Successful  results.  Students  secure  good  positions. 

Four  members  of  the  Faculty  are  line  Penmen. 

Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Business  Educator,  and  specimens  of 
Penmanship  sent  free  to  any  address.  Write  for  them.  Address 

GOSHERT  & OWEN,  Principals  and  Proprietors. 

Syndicate  Block,  BECATTTB,  ILL. 


MARION,'  INDIANA. 


PREPARATORY,  TEACHERS’,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  CLASSIC  COURSES. 

Thorough,  Progressive,  Carefully  Adjusted  to  Present  Educational  Demands. 

Grood  Library.  Splendid  Apparatus. 

A FIRST-CLASS  Business  Department,  including  Bookkeeping,  with  actual  business  practice;  a thorough  school  of  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


EXPENSES  VERY  LOW. 

S ATURAL  GAS — free  of  charge. 


Good  Rooms  in  private  families,  well  furnished  and  kept,  50  cents  per  week  No 
cost  for  fuel  and  light.  Students  are  furnished  the  best  fuel  in  the  world — 


SPECIAL. 


In  addition  to  the  present  large  college  building,  another  is  being  erected.  Surrounding  the  new  building  is 


“COLLEGE  ADDITION,”  CONSIST!®  OF  500  LOTS. 

Four  hundred  have  been  sold.  Seventy-five  more  will  be  sold  CHEAP,  on  EASY  TERMS.  Any  one  desiring 
information  concerning  this  will  be  supplied  with  a plat  and  prices  of  lots  upon  application. 
giJ&’For  Catalogue  of  School,  or  particulars  concerning  Lots,  address, 


-A.  TOItTES, 

MARION,  INDIANA. 
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A number  of  answers  have  been  received  to  this 
question.  J.  M.  P.,  Lewistown,  Mont.,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing algebraic  solution: 

Let  x = amount  first  receives. 

Then  x + 75  = amount  second  receives. 

2x  -j-  75  = amount  both  receive. 

2a; + 75  = 110.00. 

2x  + $9.25. 

x = $i  62J,  amount  first  receives. 

x + 75  = "$5  37J,  amount  second  receives. 

W.  L.  D.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  says:  ‘ If  this  ques- 
tion means,  can  $10  00  be'divided  between  two  men, 
giving  one  75  cents  more  than  the  other,  it  cannot  be 
done,  for  one  would  get  $1  62J,  and  the  other  $5.37J. 
We  have  no  half-cent  coins.” 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER. 

(Send  answers  not  later  than  the  first  of  August.) 

1.  Two  men,  A and  B,  are  engaged  to  dig  a ditch 

of  100  rods  for  $100,  which  they  are  to  divide  equally 
between  themselves.  One  end  of  the  ditch  being 
harder  than  the  other,  A agrees  to  dig  that  for  $1.25 
per  rod,  and  B digs  the  rest  for  $ 75  per  rod.  How 
much  should  each  dig  to  be  justly  entitled  to  half  the 
money?  E.  M.  J.,  Burlington.  Colo. 

2.  Two  men  dig  a ditch  100  rods  long  for  $100. 

One  digs  at  one  end  and  the  other  at  the  other  end. 
One  digs  for  25  cents  a rod  cheaper  than  the  other. 
How  many  rods  must  each  man  dig  in  order  to  receive 
$50?  G.  H.  B.,  Carmi,  111. 


DEAFNESS 

CANNOT  BE  CURED 

BY  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by 
constitutional  remedies.  Deafness  is  caused 
by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets 
inflamed,  you  have  a rumbling  sound  or  imper- 
fect hearing;  and  when  it  is  entirely  closed, 
Deafness  is^the  result,  and  unless  the  inflam- 
mation can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  des- 
troyed forever.  Nine  cases  out  oi  ten  are  caus- 
ed by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflam- 
ed condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any 
case  of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  con- 
not  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for 
circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  & CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
J^“Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Salary  or  Commission 

TO  AGENTS  to  handle  the  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  most  useful  and 
novel  invention  of  the  age.  Erases  ink  thor- 
oughly in  two  seconds.  Works  like  magic. 
2U0  to  500  per  cent  profit.  Agents  making  $50 
per  week.  We  also  want  a general  agent  to 
take  charge  of  territory,  and  appoint  sub- 
agents. A rare  chance  to  make  money.  Write 
for  terms  and  specimen  of  erasing.  Monroe 
Eraser  Mfg.  Co.,  X470  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


The  Wabash  Time  Table. 


Trains  carrying  passengers  leave  Taylorville 
as  follows; 

GOING  WEST 

No.  5,  St.  Louis  Lim.,  daily 4:26  pm 

No.  45,  Pacific  Express,  daily 5:05p  m 

No.  9,  St.  Louis  Accom.  ex.  Sunday . 7:24  am 

No.  43,  St.  Louis  Limited,  daily 4:55  a m 

No.  3,  St.  Louis  Express,  daily’. 5:05  am 

GOING  EAST. 

No.  44,  Atlantic  Express,  daily 10:25  a m 

No.  4,  Chicago  Lim.,  daily 11:07am 

No.  10,  Decatur  Accom  , ex.  Sunday..  7:52  p m 
No.  42,  N.  Y & Boston  Express,  daily  9:28  pm 

No.  2,  Chicago  Express,  daily 11:22  pm 

Coupon  tickets  on  sale  and  close  connection 
made  to  all  points  east,  west,  north  or  south. 

W.  H.  SKELTON, 

Ticket  and  Freight  Ag't,  Taylorville,  111. 


School  the  Entire  Tear.  Students  may  Enter  at  Any  Time, 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 

IT  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicago,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  "Wayne  & Chicago,  the  Chi- 
cago & Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  organized  Sept.  16,  1873,  with  35  students  enrolled.  The  attendance  has 
increased  from  year  to  year  until  now  more  than  4000  different  students  are  en- 
rolled annually. 

The  Present  Year  is  the  Most  Successful  thus  far  in  the  History  of  the  School. 

This  unparalleled  growth  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  the  work  meets  the  wants  of  the 
masses.  This  institution  offers,  for  one  tuition,  a greater  list  of  subjects  from 
which  to  select,  than  any  other  school,  no  matter  where  located. 

HPPfl  DTWI Preparatory,  Teachers'  (including  Kindergarten  Work,  Teachers’ 
VuY  HR  1 111  Lilt  1 u.  class,  and  Pedogogy),  Collegiate  (including  Scientific,  Classical,  aud 
Select  Courses),  Civil  Engineering,  Pharmacy,  Special  Science,  Elocution,  Music,  Fine  Art, 
Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Telegraphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a school  within  itBelf,  and  in 
charge  of  specialists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  adyantages,  because  while  preparing  for  teaching 
the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments  without  extra  charge. 

The  Course  in  Pedagogy  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries,  but  has  had  many  years’ 
experience  as  an  instructor. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete Business  College  In  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied  with  three 
sets  of  offices,  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other  school. 

PRIMARY  WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning  with  the 
Kindergarien,  on  tnrongh  the  different  grades,  the  most  scientific  and  'practical  training  is 
given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can  be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is  great- 
er than  we  can  supply.  No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  6TH, 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in  session, 
and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or  review  classes,  or 
both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition  $10.00  per  Term.  Good  Board  and  well  furnished  Booms  $1.50  to  $1.90 

PER  JVFEK. 

TMs  School  does  precisely  what  it  promises  to  do. 

£^“Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address, 

II . B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Prin. 

Calendar.— Spring  term  will  open  March  28,  1893;  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open 
June6,  1893;  Fall  Term  will  open  September  5,  1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  November 
14,  1893;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  23,  1894. 


30  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS. 


3.  An  equilateral  triangle  contains  one  acre. 
What  is  the  length  of  one  side? 

J.  M.  P.,  Lewistown,  Mont. 

4.  A man  bought  20  stoves  of  three  varieties  for 
$180.  The  prices  were  respectivels  $19,  $7,  and  $6 
apiece.  How  many  of  each  did  he  buy? 

H.  D.,  North  Alton,  111. 

5.  Of  what  is  the  old  statehouse  in  Philadelphia 

built?  H.  G.,  Joy,  111. 

6.  When,  why,  and  by  whom  was  algebra  in- 
vented? H.  G.,  Joy,  111. 

7.  How  do  plants  respire?  Is  it  the  same  in  day- 

time as  at  night?  Why  do  mushrooms  and  toad- 
stools grow  up  in  a single  night  and  as  quickly  de- 
cay? H.  G.,  Joy,  111. 


8.  What  is  meant  by  the  life  history  of  a lake,  or 
a bed  of  sand?  h.  G.,  Joy,  111. 

9 Of  what  educational  value  are  books  contain- 
ing questions  and  answers  on  the  school  studies?  Are 
they  worth  buying?  R.  O.  J.,  Hindsboro,  111 

10.  What  is  the  name  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace’s  new 
book  which  was  just  recently  sent  to  press? 

R.  O.  J.,  Hindsboro,  111. 

11.  Where  and  when  was  Owen  Meredith  born? 
Is  he  still  living?  Has  he  written  any  other  book 
beside  “Lucile”?  If  so,  give  names.  Is  he  a relative 
of  George  Meredith,  the  english  poet? 

R.  O.  J.,  Hindsboro,  111. 

Before  starting  to  the  World’s  Fair  see  page  8 of 
this  number  of  The  School  News. 


THE  BRIDGE 

TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1885. 

BOSTOBT.  CHICAGO. 

Twenty-five  Grade  Teachers  Wanted 

To  fill  remaining  vacancies. 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices. 

K®""Send  for  Agency  Manual. 

H.  S.  SULLEN,  Mgr., 

211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


They  are  The  Standard. 


a 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  SCHOOL  REGISTER,  ORDER 

ADAMS’ : UlVTIOIff  : SERIES.” 

No.  23  conforms  to  the  laws  of  Illinois.  No.  2 is  a general  Register, 
and  can  be  used  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

NOW  IS  YOUR  TIME  TO  SELE6T  TOUR  REGISTER  FOR  ANOTHER  YEAR. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Specimen  Pages. 

Sample  Copy  sent  for  $1.0  0,  postpaid. 

OI.IVEH  ADAMS  PUBLISHING  CO., 

75  and  77  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Tlx©  World’s  Fair  axxcl  Sclxool: 

- The  National  Summer  School  at  Chicago. 

Jpj^Send  for  Particulars,  Club  Agency,  and  Terms  to 

K-  WINCHELL,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  or  to 

CHAS.  F.  KING,  Manager,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

AT  THE— — _ 

BRYANT  & STRATTON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

WASHINGTON  ST,  CON.  WABASH  AVE,  CHICAGO. 

Sensible  : English  : Course  : for  : Boys  : and  : Girls. 

Business  and  Shorthand  Courses. 

WRITING  ONLY  MAY  BE  TAKEN  IF  DESIRED. 

ZRecLuLoecl  Rates  for  Summer. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 
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Christian  County  Institute  Outlines. 

By  mistake  the  subject  of  Read- 
ing was  omitted  from  the  institute 
outlines  as  published  in  this  issue  of 
School  News.  Riverside  Series 
No.  4,  containing  “Snow-Bound,” 
“Among  the  Hills,”  and  “Songs  of 
Labor,”  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
this  work.  A.  C.  Butler,  Instructor. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Alliance,  Boxbutte  Co.,  Nebr.,  June  19,  ’93. 
I like  the  School  News.  H.  E.  Fillmore. 

Buffalo,  Dallas  Co.,  Mo.,  June  15,  '93. 

I think  there  is  no  better  journal  for 
teachers  than  the  School  News. 

T.  G.  Leach,  Co.  Com. 


Bushnell,  McDonough  Co.,  111.,  June  12,  ’93. 

The  School  News  is  purely  an  educational 
journal.  E.  H.  Pitcher. 

Dexter,  Stoddard  Co.,  Mo.,  June  15,  '93. 

I have  been  reading  the  School  News  for 
some  time  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the  teachers 
in  Stoddard  county  do  the  same. 

J.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Co  . Com. 

Bank  Lick,  Kenton  .Co.,  Ky.,  June  14,  '93. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  School  News. 

N.  Stephens,  Co.  Supt. 

Benton,  Franklin  Co.,  111.,  June  3,  1893. 

I am  a constant  reader  of  the  School  News 
and  could  not  think  of  doing  without  it,  for 
it  is  my  constant  friend  and  guide. 

Thos.  J.  Myers. 

Hugo,  Douglas  Co.,  111.,  May  22,  ’93. 

I have  been  taking  the  School  News  ever 
since  I began  teaching  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it.  Minnie  Sims. 

Litchfield,  Montgomery  Co.,  111.,  May  24.  ’93. 

The  School  News  is  a most  excellent  jour- 
nal and  deserves  the  careful  perusal  of  all 
thoughtful,  energetic,  and  progressive  teach- 
ers. J.  R.  Barry. 


Waterloo,  Monroe  Co.,  111.,  June  13,  ’93. 
The  School  News  has  been  a great  help  to 
me  duringthe  three  years  which  I have  taught. 

Minnie  Goethe. 

Ferney,  Brown  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  May  29,  ’93- 
I have  taken  the  School  News  ever  since  I 
began  teaching  and  would  not  teach  with  out 
it.  I have  always  found  it  my  best  friend  and 
miss  no  opportunity  to  speak  a good  word  for 
it.  , Stella  Alberts. 


Among  books  for  teachers  “The  Teachers’ 
and  Students’  Library”  stands  without  a rival 
in  everyday  usefulness.  Its  popularity  is  based 
on  the  test  of  five  years ' use  in  the  school-room. 
One  large  octavo  vol.,  only  $2.50.  T.  S.  Den- 
ison, Chicago,  publisher. 


CHANCE  TO  SECURE 
Rooms  for  the  World’s 

Fair!  A room  which  two 

can  occupy  for  $1.00  per  room.  Special  in- 
ducements to  any  one  getting  clubs  of  10. 
Address,  with  stamped  envelope, 

Mrs.  N.  S.  WHITE, 

No.  6816  Green  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


TEACHERS’ 


ROSE  POI.YTECHIflC  INSTITUTE 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A College  of  Engineer- 
ing. Well  endowed,  well  equipped.  Courses 
in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  Engineering, 
and  Chemistry.  Extensive  Machine  Shops, 
Laboratories,  Drawing  Rooms,  Library.  Ex- 
penses  low.  Address  H.  T.  EDDY,  Pres’t. 

CLOTH  SURFACE 

* MACKINTOSHES® 


FOR  LADIES, 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY, 

C AR  BON  DALE,  ILL. 

FALL  TERM  OPEHS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1893. 


FROM  $4.50  to  $60.  Latest  styles.  Just  the 
thing  for  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Write 
for  samples  of  cloth;  state  price  of  garment 
wanted;  also  illustrated  catalogue  of  25  differ 
ent  articles  for  ladies  only;  send  postage  (1 
stamp  for  each).  Agents  wanted!  Liberal 
commission. 

THE  DAISY  HOSE  SUPPORTER  CO., 

415  and  417  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 


THE 

Jacksonville 

Southeastern 

LINE. 

A DIRECT  and  QUICK  ROUTE 

Between  the 

1ST  or*tli  AMD  SOUtll, 

With  good  connections  for  the 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

“The  Red  Express,” 

The  popular  Daily  Trains  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  are  over  the  J.  S.  E.  Line,  and  A. 
T.  & S.  Fe.  R.  R.  They  consist  of  Pullman 
Sleepers,  Elegant  Chair  Cars,  and  Handsome 
and  Comfortable  Coaches. 

Through  Trains  are  run  between  Peoria  and 
Springfield;  Peoria  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Three  Passenger  Trains  each  way  daily  be- 
tween Peoria  and  Jacksonville. 
Forming  a splendid  route  and  making  correct 
connections  for  Kansas  city,  St.  Joseph 
Atchison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  ’ 
And  all  the  important  cities  of  the 
NORTH  -A-INID  WEST. 

For  time  of  trains,  rates,  routes,  etc.,  aDDlv  to 
C A.  HENDERSON,  W.  V.  KeST 
Acting  Gen'i  Sup’t,  Gen’l  Pass.  ’Agt. 
Jacksonville,  III. 


The  Object  of  this  Institution 

IS  the  preparation  of  Teachers  for  the  schools  of  Illinois.  This  the  University  nrovides 
for  m its  three  Departments,  viz:  A NORMAL  DEPARTMENT,  consisting  of  the  Nor- 
^f,* ITV.cf!2^lLln,cludln^theTraininSwork)and  the  Graduate  work;  a MODEL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

vS 

The  Normal  School. 

Young  men  and  young  women  wiil  find  in  this  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACH- 

Tlie  High.  School 

Is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  their  stndies  beyond  the  Grammar  school  course 
hut  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  distinctively  Normal  work.  It  gives  a full  preparatory  course 
for  admission  to  college,  or  for  the  studies  for  professional  life. 

Tuition  $21.00  a Year 


THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Cover  the  work  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the  public  schools,  and  pupils  whose  scholarshio 
is  not  sufficient  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  or  High  School  can  find  the  work  thev 
need  m one  of  these  lower  schools.  Tuition— In  the  Grammar  School,  $14.00  a vear- 
m the  Intermediate  School,  $10.00  a year;  in  the  Primary  School,  FREE.  J ’ 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Receives  careful  attention  in  all  Departments. 

Parents  and  guardians  will  find  here  a safe  place  in  which  to  educate  those  entrusted  to 
their  care. 

Esp-For  Catalogues,  etc.,  address 

JOHN  HULL,  Regent, 

CARBOUDALE,  ILL. 
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-^READING  * NOTICES.-^ 


Slap  of  Chicago  Showing 
Fairview. 

We  publish  this  month  a 
correct  map  of  Chicago, 
showing  the  location  of 
Fairview,  where  S.  A.  Craig 
& Co.  have  property  for  sale. 
This  firm  has  had  an  adver- 
tisement in  this  journal 
during  the  past  two  months. 
Fairview  is  on  the  highest 
ground  in  Cook  county,  12 
miles  from  the  City  Hall 
and  the  business  center  of 
the  city,  and  is  sure  to  be- 
come one  of  the  finest  su- 
burban towns  near  the  city. 
As  yet  lots  can  be  bought 
for  a nominal  price,  but  this 
will  not  last  long,  as  many 
improvements  are  being 
made.  Over  one  thousand 
lots  have  been  sold  the  past 
year,  many  of  which  will 
soon  contain  buildings. 

When  we  consider  the 
mighty  strides  in  growth 
Chicago  is  making— 178 
factories  have  located  there 
the  past  year,  each  of  which 
employs  more  than  800 
men;  in  the  same  time  22 
new  school  houses,  suffi 
cient  to  accommodate  over 
15,000  pupils,  have  been 
built,  and  now  about  the 
same  number  must  be  built, 
as  there  are  more  than  15,- 
000  children  that  are  with 
out  school  room  yet;  these 
and  many  other  facts  equal 
or  greater  in  magnitude  go 
to  show  that  Chicago  is  yet 
in  its  youth,  if  not  in  its 
infancy.  Any  money  in- 
vested in  real  estate  in  Chi- 
cago rightly  bought  is  sure 
to  bring  good  returns. 


Troeger’s  Science  Boofe. 

By  J.  W.  Troeger,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Cloth  binding,  163  pages.  Nu- 
merous illustrations.  Price  by 
mail  49  cents.  Published  by  Geo. 
Sherwood  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

This  excellent  little  work 
contains  a series  of  obser- 
vation lessons  written  in  a 
pleasing  style.  The  book 
may  be  successfully  used 
by  pupils  as  low  as  the  third 
grade,  and  it  will  be  found 
helpful  and  suggestive  to 
teachers  of  any  grade. 


READING  NOTICES. 


FOLKS  REDUCED 

From  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
month  by  a harmless 
— treatment  administered  ^ ^ 

S practicing  physician  of  11  years’  experience.  NoA 
bad  effects;  no  detention  from  business;  no  starv-l  \ ...  , , 

ing-  no  wrinkles  or  flabbiness  follow  this  treatment.  It  improves 
th!  general  health,  clears  the  skin,  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  leading  society  ladies.  Thousands  cured. 
PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  MAIL 
confidentially.  For  particulars  call,  or  address  with  6c  in  stamps, 
O W.  F-  SNYDER,  M.  D., 

200  M’VICKER’S  THEATER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


perform  procrastinate  preparatory 

\| 

^ ‘ 

The  upper  line  is  from  Pitman;  lower  line  is 
same  written  in  New  Standard.  Compare  the 
word  “ preparatory.’  In  Pitman  the  hook  repre- 
sents  r,  the  first  two  strokes  p,  and  the  last  one  t; 
thus,  read  literally,  it  is  rp-rp-rt—p- eparatoru.  In 
the  kew  Standard  the  p is  shortened  for  r,  the  cir- 
cle is  e,  and  the  last  is  the  ending  thus™ 

ha  ye,  literally,  p>  -e-pr-t  ri/.  LEARN  THE  J3ES1. 

Thorough  Course  in  College.  Successfully 
taught  by  mail.  Course  FREE  (conditionally). 
NEW  STANDARD  SHORTHAND  COLLEGE, 
1323  flasonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

6.  P.  VAN  WYE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Series 
of 


SCHOOL  PENS 


Made 


PERRY  & CO. 


LONDON. 

lip  Est.  1824. 

Largest  and  Oldest  Pen  Makers  in  tie  World. 

Samples  to  Teachers  on  application. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co., 

Sole  Agents, 


810  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 


►WICC  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
[Wirt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

.d*  | Q Buys  a $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

$ I i*  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a complete  set  of  the  latest  improved  attachment® 
FREE.  Each  machine  is  guaranteed  for  6 years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agent® 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

1 OXFORD  MFQ.  CO..  DEPT.  E.,  Chicago,  111. 


EVERYTHING  ^ 

FOR  THE 
SCHOOLROOM 

UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 
74  Fifth  Ave.  307-309  Wabash  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


TEACHERS  having  to  duplicate  writing 
should  ask  for  the  best  and  cheapest  process. 
BEN  SINGER  DUPLICATOR  CO 

504  Dey  Street,  hew  York. 

EXAMINATION  NOTICE! 

Regular  Examinations  for  Teach- 
ers’ Certificates  will  be  held  in  Tay- 
lorviile  on  the  1st  Saturday  in  each 
of  the  following  months:  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  August, 
and  September. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 


s 


EWD  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR  of  the 

best  apparatus  to  copy  any  writing: 
BENSINGBR  DUPLICATOR  CO., 

504  Dey  Street,  New  lork. 


lh?pieronhe  laige  cyclopedias,  it  is  ^ ^eeSTneed 

because  it  fits.  Teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  saying 

which  has  been  long  and  deeply  felt.  , t ivb  u.  „ 

For  agents  it  is  a bonanza.  No  competition  ^vagBil)g  schools 
positive  and  urgent  demand  for  it.  We * have  tv  y took  100  orders  in  lO 

S? SoE  fole363  J.  i.  7 weeks  “d  ssys  "I  have  sold 

’ TOM §11  HULI1IO  We  give  extra  terms  and  exclusive  territory* 

Teaehersand  Students  who  want  profitable  vacatton  work 
shouTd  write  us.  For  full  information  and  terms,  address 

C.  B.  BEACH  & CO.,  PUBLISHERS.  214  CLARK  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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